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A  SHES,  the  solid  remains  after  the  bnmingf  of 
J\,  combnstible  sabstances.  When  a  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  substance  is  burned  with  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  volatile 
compounds,  chiefly  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
free  nitrogen,  while  the  other  and  generally  the 
smaller  portion  is  left  as  incombustible  residue 
or  ash.  If  the  substance  be  decomposed  with 
exclusion  of  the  air,  a  different  set  of  compounds 
results;  and  the  residue  may  be  charcoal,  bone 
black,  or  some  other  substance,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  taken  for  the  ex- 
perimeitt  Of  wood  ashes,  even  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  furnish  different  quanti- 
ties, and  ashes  of  different  compositions.  The 
soil  itself  has  an  influence  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  materials  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
Nearly  all  the  substances  founa  in  the  soil  enter 
into  the  composition  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
are  found  in  their  ashes.  Alumina  is,  however, 
very  rarely  met  with.  No  inorganic  substances 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  come  from  any 
other  source  but  the  sou.  Of  the  portion  of 
wood  ashes  soluble  in  water,  and  removed  from 
them  by  leaching  or  lixiviation,  the  greater  part 
consists  of  the  carbonate,  silicate,  sdphate,  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  Of  the  insoluble  portion 
(leached  ashes),  carbonate  of  lime  commonly 
forms  about  one  half;  the  remainder  is  mostly 
silicate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron«and 
salts  of  magnesia.  It  is  not  supposed  thafrhe 
bases  were  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the 
plants,  but  with  organic  acids,  and  that  these 
were  replaced  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  process 
of  combustion.  Plants  that  grow  in  and  near 
salt  water  contain  soda  instead  of  potassa, 
deriving  it  from  sea  salt.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  the  quantity  of  ashes  varies 
with  the  wood :  From  1,000  parts  by  weight 
of  oak,  well  dried,  Eirwan  obtained  of  ashes 
l-S-S  parts;  from  elm,  23*5;  willow,  28;  poplar, 
12'2;  ash,  5*8;  pine,  8*4.  The  bark  furnishes 
more  ashes  than  the  solid  wood,  and  the 
branches  than  the  trunk.    Peat  and  coal  ashes 


contain  a  large  proportion  of  alumina ;  oxide  of 
iror,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are  also 
found  in  them.  The  principal  uses  of  wood 
ashes  are  for  making  soaps  and  for  enriching 
land.  The  soluble  scuts  or  potash  are  dissolved 
out  from  them,  and  oil  or  fatty  matters  added 
to  the  alkali,  to  produce  the  soap.  The  residue 
is  a  valuable  manure,  but  evidently  inferior  to 
the  ashes  before  the  potash  was  extracted.  Pot 
and  pearl  ashes  are  the  salts  of  potash  extract- 
ed from  wood  ashes.  The  name  potash  is 
traced  to  the  method  of  its  preparation  from  the 
extract  of  the  ashes  boilea  down  in  iron  pots. 
Barilla,  or  soda  ash,  is  a  similar  product  of  sea 
plants,  soda  replacing  the  potash.  It  was  for- 
merly largely  imported  into  this  country,  but 
is  now  excluded  by  cheaper  preparations  of 
soda  direct  from  sea  salt  Ashes  are  some- 
times used  with  lime  and  sand  to  increase  the 
strength  of  mortar,  and  prevent  its  cracking. 
— Bone  ashes  contain  much  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  cause  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  bones. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphorus  are  prepared 
from  these  ashes.  They  are  also  used  to  make 
the  cupels  in  which  argentiferous  lead  is  melt- 
ed ana  oxidized  for  obtaining  the  pure  silver. 
The  cupels  are  merely  bone  ashes  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  or  beer  and  water,  and  then 
moulded  and  dried — ^In  distilleries,  ashes  find 
an  extensive  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  alkaline  matters  neutral- 
izing any  acids  that  may  be  present,  and  thus 
preventing  their  volatilization.  It  is  a  com- 
mon impression  that  their  great  consumption 
in  American  distilleries  is  to  give  strength  to 
the  liquors  after  their  dilution  with  water,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  violent  caustic  quality, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ley  of  ashes,  for  which 
much  of  the  common  whiskey  of  the  country 
is  remarkable.  Ashes  mixed  with  salt  make  a 
strong  cement  for  iron  pipes.  Cracked  pipes 
repaired  with  it  bear  as  heavy  pressure  as 
new  pipes.  The  cement  sets  on  application  of 
heat  of  600^. — Skawer  of  Ashes,  a  phenomenon 
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which  frequently  accompanies  the  ernptloii  ^f 
a  volcano.  Quantities  of  matter  resembling 
fine  gray  or  black  ashes  are  thrown  aloft  from 
the  crater  to  prodigious  heights,  and  born^  by 
the  winds  to  an  astonishing  distance.  On  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  Tomboro,  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  east  of  Java,  in  the  year  1815,  a 
shower  of  ashes  fell  for  19  hours  in  succession. 
An  English  cruiser,  100  m.  away  from  the 
island,  was  surrounded  by  the  cloud,  and  re- 
ceived' from  it  an  addition  to  its  freight  of 
several  tons*  weight,  and  a  Malayan  ship  was 
covered  3  feet  deep.  The  ashes  fell  upon  the 
islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  the  latter  800 
HL  to  the  eastward,  and  this  apparently  in  the 
face  of  the  S.  £.  monsoon,  wnich  was  then 
blowing,  but  really  carried  by  a  counter  cur- 
rent, the  existence  of  which  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  was  then  first  estab- 
lished. A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed 
in  the  eruption,  in  Januaryj  1835,  of  the  vol- 
cano Coseguina,  on  the*  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Fonseca  in  Guatemala.  Its  ashes  were  carried 
to  the  eastward,  over  the  current  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  fell  at  Truxillo,  on  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Ashes  from  Etna  were 
deposited  in  Malta  in  1329 ;  and  in  A.  D.  79  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  had 
16  years  before  been  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
were  buried  beneath  the  showers  whicn  fell 
fr*om  the  neighboring  volcano  of  Vesuvius. 
Volcanic  ash  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  absorbed  by  trituration  against 
each  other,  and  consequently  exhibits  great 
difference  of  structure  and  composition.  Not 
being  a  product  of  combustion,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  true  ash. 

ASHFORD)  a  town  of  Kent,  England,  45  m. 
8.  £.  of  London ;  pop.  6,600.  It  has  damask 
manufactories,  ana  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  favorable 
situation  of  the  town  at  the  junction  of  three 
railroad  lines. 

ASHLAND*  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ohio ;  area. 
840  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,933.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroads. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  the  soil 
is  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  In  1870  the  county 
produced  467,684  bushels  of  wheat,  537,798  of 
Indian  com,  551,245  of  oats,  117,416  of  pota- 
toes, 83,674  tons  of  hay,  344,187  lbs.  of  wool, 
668,473  of  butter,  418,011  of  cheese,  733,855 
of  flax,  and  110,742  of  maple  sugar.  Capital, 
Ashland.  IL  A  new  N.  W.  county  of  Wis- 
consin, bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
separated  on  the  N.  E.  from  Michigan  by  the 
Montreal  river ;  area,  about  1.500  sq.  m, ;  pop. 
in  1870,  221.  The  county  is  drained  in  its 
southern  portion  by  affluents  of  the  Chippewa 
river.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  a  ridge  called  Iron 
mountain,  which  is  1,200  feet  high. 

ASHLEY,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Arkansas,  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  bounded  W.  by  the  Sabine  and 
Washita  rivers,  and  intersected  in  the  west  by 
Bayou  Bartholomew ;  area,  870  8<i.  m. ;  pop. 


fai  1870,  8,042,  of  whom  3,764  were  colored* 
Tb^  surface  is  undulating  and  highly  fertile. 
In  1870  the  county  produced  201,905  bushels 
r  9f  Indian  com,  34,269  of  sweet  potatoes^nd 
7,856  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Fountain  HOL 
ASHHOLE,  Ellas,  an  English  antiquary,  found- 
er of  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  bom 
in  Lichfield,  May  23,  1617,  died  in  London, 
May  18,  1692.  He  was  a  chancery  solicitor. 
In  the  civil  war  he  quitted  London  and  settled 
at  Oxford,  adopted  the  royalist  cause  and  be- 
came captain  in  Lord  Ashley|8  regiment  of 
horse,  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  with- 
drew to  Cheshire.  On  the  restoration  Charles 
II.  bestowed  upon  him  the  offices  of  Windsor 
herald^  commissioner  of  excise,  and  secretary 
of  Surinam,  with  other  appointments.  He  was 
for  a  time  the  intimate  associate  of  the  astrol- 
ogers and  alchemists  Lilly,  Booker,  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  and  Wharton,  and  in  1650  trimslated 
and  published  Dr.  Dee^s  Fcuciculus  ChymieuB 
and  Arcanum  (on  the  Hermetic  philosophy, 
dro.').  He  compiled  a  collection  of  the  various 
unpublished  writers  on  chemistry,  which  in 
1652  he  published  under  the  title  of  TheaPrum 
Chymieum  Britannieum,  In  1658  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  abandoned  astrology  uid 
alchemy  in  his  "  Way  to  Bliss,"  a  treatise  on 
the  philosopher's  stone.  In  1650  he  had  made 
a  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry, and  in  1659  obtained  frx>m  the  younger 
Tradescant  the  museum  of  coins  and  curiosi- 
ties which  he  and  his  father  had  collected  at 
their  house  in  Lambeth.  In  1672  he  presented 
to  the  king  a  history  of  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, for  which  he  received  a  grant  of  £400. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  *^  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Berkshire,"  and  of  an  autobiogra- 
Ehy.  In  1679  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  were 
umed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  library, 
with  9,000  ancient  and  modem  coins,  de- 
stroyed. The  rest  of  his  valuable  coUection 
of  coins  was  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  which  prepared  a  suitable  building  for 
them  in  1682.  His  books  were  transferr^  to 
the  same  institution  according  to  his  will. 

ASHHOr,  Jekidly  agent  of  the  American  col- 
onization society,  bom  in  Champlain,  N.  T., 
in  April,  1794,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  25^  1828.  He  graduated  at  Burlington 
college  m  1816,  and  after  preparing  for  the 
ministry  was  chosen  a  professor  m  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Bangor.  Removing  soon  after 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  colonization  society,  at  first  as 
editor  of  a  monthly  joumal,  but  sailed  for  Af- 
rica, June  19,  1822,  to  take  charge  of  a  reto- 
forceroent  for  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  act 
as  the  supreme  head  of  a  small  and  disorgan- 
ized community  surrounded  by  enemies.  In  a 
short  time  he  reanimated  the  spirit  of  the  col- 
onists, and  restored  their  discipline.  Three 
months  after  his  arrival,  by  the  aid  of  some 
fortifications  he  had  constmcted,  and  his  own 
extraordinary  bravery  and  conduct,  they  re- 
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pelled  a  surprise  from  a  party  of  800  sarages, 
and  defeated  them  entirely  a;  few  days  later. 
When  obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon  the 
country,  March  26,  1828,  he  left  a  community 
of  1,200  freemen. 

ASHTABULA,  a  N.  Jl  county  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania;  area,  420 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  82,517.  The  surface  is 
level,  the  soil  clayey  and  adapted  to  grazing 
purposes.  It  is  drained  by  Grand  and  CJonne- 
aut  rivers,  and  traversed  by  two  railroads.  In 
1870  the  county  produced  190,191  bushels  of 
wheat,  55T,682  of  oats,  882,556  of  Indian  corn, 
863,957  of  potatoes,  58,678  tons  of  hay,  197,- 
464  lbs.  of  wool,  1,184,877  of  butter,  1,193,089 
of  cheese,  and  146,806  of  maple  sugar.  Capi- 
tal, Jefferson.  

ASHTOH-CNDERfLTNE,  a  manufacturing  town 
and  parish  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the 
Tame,  6  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Manchester;  pop.  in 
1871,  82,080.  The  extensive  factories  for  cot- 
ton spinning  and  weaving,  calico  printing,  and 
other  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  employ  more  than  15,000  hands. 

ASHTORETH  (plur.  Ashtaroth  ;  called  by  the 
Babylonians  Mylitta,  by  the  Assyrians  Ishtar, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Astarte,  and  nearly  identical 
with  the  Egyptian  Athor'or  Hathor),  the  great 
female  deity  of  the  ancient  Semitic  nations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  chiefly  of  Phoe- 
nicia, By  Ashtoreth  was  originally  meant  the 
moon — "the  queen  of  heaven" — and  subse- 
quently the  planet  Venus.  Under  her  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  the  principle 
of  conception  and  production,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  of  ffeneration,  variously  represent- 
ed by  Baal,  Belus,  or  Jupiter.  According  to 
many  critics,  she  is  identical  with  the  Asherah 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  divinity  of  happiness. 
In  Phoenicia  she  was  at  first  represented  by  a 
white  conical  stone ;  afterward  with  the  head 
of  a  bull  or  a  cow ;  and  ultimately  as  a  human 
being  with  a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand  and  a 
sceptre  in  the  other.  Ashtoreth  was  some- 
times worshipped  in  groves,  sometimes  in  tem- 
ples. Cakes  made  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
and  male  kids,  are  said  to  have  been  the  offer- 
ings in  which  she  most  delighted.  Eunuchs 
dressed  in  feminine  attire,  or  women,  were  her 
favorite  priests ;  and  many  of  the  rites  in  which 
they  indulged  at  her  altars  were  of  the  most 
lascivious  character.  The  dove,  the  crab,  and 
the  lion  among  animals,  and  the  pomegranate 
among  fruits,  were  sacred  to  Ashtoreth.  Stat- 
ues and  groves  consecrated  to  her  were  very 
numerous  in  Syria.  In  Bashan  a  town  of  Og 
was  named  from  her  worship,  Ashtaroth  Kar- 
naim  (homed  Astartes).  The  idolatry  of  Ash- 
toreth was  introduced  into  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  judges,  and  was  not  finally  extirpated 
till  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

ASH  WEDNiSDAT,  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
called  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  ca]^ut  je- 
juniiy  the  beginning  of  the  fast,  or  dUs  cine- 
runiy  ash  day,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes.    In  the  Roman 


Catholic  church,  on  this  day  the  priest  marks 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  ashes  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  people,  repeating  the  words,  Me- 
mento, homo,  quod  pulvis  es,  et  in  puherem 
reverteris:  "Remember,  man,  that  thou  art 
dust,  and  unto  dust  shalt  return." 

ASlk^  the  largest  of  the  recognized  conti- 
nental divisions  of  the  globe.  The  name, 
which  was  originally  used  in  a  much  more 
limited  sense  than  at  present,  comes  to  us 
from  the  Greeks,  though  believed  by  many  to 
be  of  Semitic  origin ;  its  import  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  question.  The  estimates  of  the  area  of 
Asia  differ  very  considerably.  That  ot  Elis^e 
Reclus  gives  the  extent  of  the  continents  as 
follows,  in  square  miles:  Asia,  16,771,879; 
America,  14,902,989;  Africa,  11,244,958;  Eu- 
rope, j8,822,820 ;  Australia,  2,972,916 ;  to- 
tal, 49,725,062.  Thus,  considering  Australia  a 
continent,  Asia  comprehends  almost  exactly 
one  third  of  the  solid  land  of  the  globe,  exclu- 
sive of  the  great  groups  of  islands  called 
Micronesia,  Melanesia,  and  Polynesia.  In  this 
estimate  the  Japanese  islands  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Asia,  although  separated  from  the 
continent  by  considerable  channels.  Asia,  thus 
considered,  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  ocean, 
the  Pacific,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Red  sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  European  Russia.  On  the  ex- 
treme N.  E.  it  is  cut  off  from  America  only  by 
the  narrow  Behring  strait.  Between  Asia  and 
Africa  the  only  connection  is  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  separation  between  Europe  and  Asia  is 
rather  geographical  than  physical  or  political, 
the  low  range  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  for 
the  greater  part  forms  the  nominal  line,  being 
little  more  than  a  watershed,  and  running 
almost  midway  through  the  Russian  empire. 
Europe  is  physically  a  comer  arbitrarily  cut 
off  from  the  northwest  of  the  great  Asian  con- 
tinent. The  bulk  of  Asia  forms  a  solid  square 
lying  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic 
.  of  Cancer,  and  Ion.  65°  and  120°  E.  Among 
the  projections  from  this  solid  square  on  the 
west  are  the  peninsulas  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Arabia ;  on  the  north,  the  Siberian  capes ;  on 
the  east,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Sibena,  with 
its  southern  prolongation  of  Kamtehatka  and 
the  peninsula  of  Corea;  on  the  south,  India 
and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Asia  as  a  whole 
forms  a  great  trapezium,  its  main  axis  running 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  chiefly  through  Siberia,  the 
intersecting  line  passing  N.  and  S.,  nearly  on 
the  meridian  of  100°,  from  Siberia  on  the 
north,  in  lat.  78°,  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  on  the  south,  almost  under 
the  equator.  Including  the  Japanese  islands, 
and  a  few  others  which  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  tlie  continent,  Asia 
thus  extends  from  lat.  78°  N.  to  the  equa- 
tor ;  or,  including  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  and  some  minor  insular  prolongations 
of  the  Mala V  peninsula,  to  lat  10°  S. ;  and 
from  Ion.  26^  E.  to  190°  E.,  equivalent,  count- 
ed in  the  other  direction,  to  170°  W.     Asia 
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thus  inclades  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and 
all  varieties  of  soil  and  production.  The  coast 
is  deeply  indented  on  every  side.  On  the 
west  it  is  ont  into  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  sea:  on  the  north  by  numerous  bays 
and  gulfs  of  tne  Arctic  ocean ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Okhotsk  sea,  the  sea  of  .Japan,  the  Tel- 
low  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Tonquin;  on  the 
south  by  the  gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam,  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  sea,  and  its 
prolon^tion,  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  entire 
coast  Ime  is  somewhat  more  than  83,000  m. ; 
Reclus  puts  it  at  35,886  m. — The  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  contain  many  of  the  lofti- 
est summits  on  the  globe,  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  knots,  from  the  central  point  of  which 
ranges  radiate  in  various  directions.  There  are 
four  grand  systems,  the  Altai,  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  Armenian, 
which  divide  the  whole  continent  into  a  series 
of  plmns  and  plateaus  of  greater  or  less  eleva- 
tion. The  central  pomt  of  the  Altai  group  is  in 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  continent,  about 
lat.  50*  N.,  Ion.  90°  E.  Half  way  across  the 
continent  its  median  line  runs  E.  and  W.  upon 
the  parallel  of  50**  N.,  splitting  into  various 
folds.  It  sends  a  branch  S.  W.,  which  unites 
with  the  Belur  Tagh  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh ; 
and  one  N.  E.,  which  under  the  names  of  the 
Tablonnoi  and  Stanovoi  runs  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  Tlie  Altai  ran^e  separates  the  great 
northern  plain  of  Siberia  from  the  steppes  of 
Mongolia  and  Mantchooria.  The  centre  of  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh  range  lies  in  about  lat.  35**  N., 
Ion.  78*^  £.  It  branches  eastward,  under  the 
names  of  the  Kuen-lun  and  Karakorum,  into 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  westward  to  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  where  the  range  receives 
the  name  of  Elburz  and  aporoaches  the  Arme- 
nian group.  The  Hindoo  Koosh,  with  its  pro- 
longations, separates  the  great  desert  of  Gobi 
from  China  and  Thibet,  and  divides  the  steppes 
of  Turkistan  from  the  plateau  of  Iran.  The 
Himalaya,  from  the  extreme  western  point, 
where  the  Indus  cuts  through  it,  to  the  eastern 
extremity,  where  the  hills  fail  altogether  on 
tlie  right  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra,  measures 
2,000  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
180  m.  The  western  Himalaya,  around  the  val- 
ley of  Cashmere,  has  no  peaks  exceeding  16,000 
or  18,000  ft  in  height.  In  the  middle  of  the 
range  rise  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Gaurisan- 
kar  or  Mt.  Everest,  29,002  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  Dhawalagiri,  26,826  ft.,  and  Kinchin- 
junga,  28,156  ft.  Aconcagua  in  Chili,  now 
held  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes,  is* 
22,422  ft. ;  its  hea^  is  therefore  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  below  that  of  Mt.  Everest.  Northward, 
under  the  name  of  Belur  Tagh,  the  Himalaya 
range  is  continued  between  Independent  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  where  it  is  joined  by  theThian- 
shan  mountains,  which  stretch  into  the  desert 
of  Gobi  and  the  upland  plains  of  Mongolia, 
and  here  and  there  connect  with  the  Altai 
system.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hima- 
laya is  connected  with  at  least  five  chains. 


which  radiate  fanwise,  traversing  parts  of 
China  and  Further  India.  The  Armenian 
group,  of  which  Ararat  is  the  culminating 
point,  lies  in  parallel  folds  at  the  head  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Caspian, 
the  Black  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  con- 
nects N.  with  the  Caucasus,  a  somewhat  iso- 
lated chain  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
seas,  and  in  the  west  forms  the  Taurus ;  of  its 
southern  branches,  the  one,  Libanus,  follows  the 
course  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  other,  running 
southeastwardly,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Besides  these  main 
groups  are  many  ranges  which  claim  mention. 
Among  these  are  the  Chang-pe  Shan,  a  coast 
chain  of  Mantchooria :  the  Khingan  Oola,  on 
the  E.  border  of  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  the  Pe- 
ling.  Nan-ling,  Yun-ling,  and  Yun-nan  in  Chi- 
na proper;  and  the  Yindhya  and  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghauts  in  Ilindostan.  In  S.  W. 
Asia  there  is  the  chain  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, ioining  on  to  Libanus.  A  notable  chain 
branches  on  in  the  far  northeast,  near  the 
arctic  circle,  traverses  the  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Eamtchatka,  and  disappears  nnoer  the 
ocean,  its  summits  appearing  in  the  Eurile, 
Japanese,  and  Loo  Choo  islands.  It  forms  the 
ocean  rampart  of  the  continent,  enclosing  be- 
tween it  and  the  mainland  the  seas  of  Okhottdc 
and  Japan. — Apart  from  the  mountain  ranges 
Asia  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  vast 
upland  plateaus  and  six  great  lowland  plains. 
The  eastern  plateau  is  a  tract  nearly  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  the  table 
land  of  Thibet  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  ex« 
tending  N.  to  the  Altai,  and  S.  E.  to  the  gulf 
of  Tonquin.  It  is  separated  from  Hindostan 
by  the  Himalaya  ran^e,  some  of  the  passes 
through  which  are  higher  than  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  Alps.  Cultivation  is  here  car- 
ried on  as  high  as  10,000  ft.,  and  pasturage 
is  found  2,000  ft.  higher.  On  the  southeast 
this  table  land  is  bounded  by  the  Yun-nan  and 
other  almost  unknown  alpine  ranges  of  China. 
On  the  north  it  is  separated  by  the  Altai 
mountains  from  the  great  plain  of  Siberia. 
The  western  plateau,  or  Iranian  table  laad,  has 
a  general  elevation  of  about  5,000  ft.,  rising 
sometimes  to  7,000,  or  sinking  to  2,000  or 
1,200.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
Iran  proper  or  Persia,  Armenia,  with  Azer- 
b\jan  and  Eurdistan,  and  Asia  Minor.  Persia 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  A  lar^e  part 
of  its  surface  consists  of  salt  plains  covered 
with  sand  and  graveL  In  the  Armenian  divis- 
ion, the  table  land  is  compressed  to  half  its 
more  eastern  width.  Asia  Minor,  the  western 
divbion,  is  bounded  along  the  diores  of  the 
Black  sea  by  wooded  mountains  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  6,000  or  7,000  ft.  These  sections 
present  many  diversities  of  soil  and  scenery. 
A  considerable  part  of  Persia  is  barren  and 
arid,  but  interspersed  with  beautiful  valleys. 
The  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  generally 
sandy  and  sterile.  A  large  portion  of  Ehora- 
san  and  the  a(\joining  regions  is  a  dessert  of 
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clayey  soil,  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre, 
yaried  here  and  there  with  patches  of  verdure. 
Beloochistan  is  mostly  an  arid  plain  covered 
with  coarse  red  sand.  The  mountmnous  re- 
gion of  Armenia,  extending  toward  the  Black 
sea^  abounds  in  fertile  valleys  set  among  nigged 
hills.  There  are  several  smaller  and  detached 
plateaus.  Imbedded  in  the  Ural  mountains  is 
a  large  plain  rich  in  minerals.  The  highlands 
of  Syria  rise  gradually  from  the  neighboring 
deserts  to  an  elevation  of  above  10,000  ft., 
and  slope  by  a  succession  of  terraces  down 
to  the  narrow  coast  plain  of  Palestine,  with 
a  deep  depression,  the  valley  of  the  Dead 
sea,  1,800  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
In  India  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan  rises  to 
the  height  of  1,500  or  2,000  ft.,  shut  off  by 
the  Western  Ghauts  from  the  level  coast  of 
Malabar,  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts  from  that 
of  Coromandel,  and  by  the  Vindhya  and 
Malwa  mountains  from  the  low  plains  of 
Hindostan.  There  are  six  great  Asian  low- 
lands: 1.  That  of  Siberia  on  the  north,  which 
stretches  from  the  northern  declivities  of  the 
Altai  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Arc- 
tic ocean.  It  is  mostly  cold,  barren,  and 
gloomy,  hardly  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man. 
2.  The  lowland  near  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Aral,  a  sterile  waste,  much  of  it  lying  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  3.  The  Syro- Arabian 
lowland,  the  southern  and  western  parts  a 
desert,  with  few  green  spots.  But  wherever 
there  is  water  this  lowland  is  wonderfully 
productive.  Its  N.  E.  section,  lying  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  known  formerly 
as  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  once  support- 
ed powerful  nations.  Though  now  sterile 
and  almost  uninhabited,  it  needs  only  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  system  of  irrigation 
from  the  two  great  rivers  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  earth. 
4.  The  lowlands  of  Hindostan,  comprising 
the  great  Indian  desert,  in  the  northwest, 
together  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  a 
region  not  exceeded  even  by  China  for  capacity 
to  support  a  dense  population.  5.  The  Indo- 
Chinese  lowlands,  comprising  the  long  levels 
of  Burmah,  watered  by  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
the  low  alluvial  regions  of  Cambodia  and  Siam. 
6.  The  immense  Chinese  lowlands,  commencing 
in  lat.  40°  N.,  and  spreading  southward  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  This  plain,  containing  an 
area  of  about  200,000  sq.  m.,  nearly  that  of 
France,  supports  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,000,  in  proportion  double  that  of  Eng- 
land, more  by  half  than  that  of  Belgium,  and 
much  more  than  twice  that  of  any  o&er  coun- 
try in  the  world,  except  a  portion  of  India. — 
The  hydrography  of  Asia  is  regulated  by  its 
mountain  ranges.  There  are  six  main  river 
systems:  1.  That  of  Siberia  comprises  the 
Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  each,  roughly 
speaking,  about  2,500  m.  long.  These  carry 
off  the  waters  of  tne  Altai  chain  into  the  Arc- 
tic ocean.  The  Obi,  the  most  western  of  the 
great  Siberian  rivers,  is  formed  by  two  rivers 


rising  in  the  Altai  range.  In  lat.  61%  a  little 
N.  of  the  parallel  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  receives 
its  great  affluent  the  Irtish,  and  the  stream 
falls  into  the  Arctic  ocean  in  lat.  67**.  The 
double  basin  of  the  Obi  occupies  a  third  of  the 
area  of  Siberia.  The  Yenisei  drains  an  area 
of  about  800,000  sq.  m.,  receiving  in  its  course 
many  large  branches.  It  debouches  in  lat  72° 
into  the  gulf  of  Yenisei.  The  Lena,  draining 
about  700,000  so.  m.,  rises  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Lake  Baikal,  runs  N.  E.  for  half  its  course 
to  Yakutsk,  receives  in  lat.  63°  the  Aldan,  its 
greatest  tributary,  and  thence  runs  between 
masses  of  frozen  mud,  fn  which  are  found  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  falling  into  the  ocean  near 
lat.  78°,  nearer  to  the  pole  than  the  mouth 
of  any  other  great  river.  The  Obi  is  the 
only  Siberian  river  navigable  for  any  dis- 
tance ;  but,  like  all  the  others,  it  is  frozen  over 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  2.  The  Chinese 
river  system  comprises  four  minor  divisions. 
The  Uong-kiang  or  Si-kiang,  rising  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  after  an  E.  S.  E.  course  of 
1,000  m.,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Canton.  The 
Yang-tse-kiang  descends  in  several  streams 
from  the  Pe-ling  mountains,  which  divide  China 
proper  from  Tartary.  Its  length  is  nearly  3,000 
m.,  a  fifth  part  of  which  is  navigable  for  large 
ships.  In  volume  of  water  it  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi.  It  divides 
China  proper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
passing  through  the  most  populous  provmces. 
Its  course  is  very  winding,  the  general  direction 
being  first  southeasterly  and  then  northeasterly. 
It  falls  into  the  Yellow  sea  in  lat.  82°  N.  The 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  2,500  m.  long,  has 
its  source  near  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  but 
for  a  long  distance  the  rivers  are  separated 
by  mountain  chains  which  border  the  table 
land.  They  then  approach,  and  in  1851  their 
mouths  were  only  100  m.  apart.  In  that  year 
the  Hoang-ho  burst  through  its  northern 
banks,  and  in  1858  its  lower  course  had  wholly 
changed,  its  present  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-li  being  260  m.  N.  of  the  former  one.  Nine 
similar  changes  are  recorded  within  2,500  years, 
the  various  mouths  ranging  over  a  coast  line 
of  nearly  850  m.  Nearly  all  of  the  Chinese 
rivers  are  tributaries  of  these  two  great  streams, 
the  principal  exceptions  bein^  the  Hong-kiang 
and  the  Pei-ho  or  White  river,  which  have 
their  own  basins.  The  Pei-ho,  rising  near 
the  great  waU,  becomes  navigable  a  few  miles 
E.  of  Peking,  and  is  an  important  channel  for 
trade.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  great 
canal.  The  Amoor,  having  its  source  in  Mon- 
golia, for  a  great  part  of  its  course  separates 
Chinese  Mantchooria  from  the  Russian  Amoor 
Country.  Its  lower  course  is  wholly  within 
the  Russian  dominions.  Its  length  measured 
along  its  windings  is  j;kearly  2,400  m.,  or  about 
1,600  in  a  direct  line.  It  falls  into  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  in  lat  53°.  3.  Of  the  Indo-Chinese 
system,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Salwen,  which  water  Burmah;   the 
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Menam,  which  traTerses  Siam ;  and  the  Me- 
kong, or  Cambodia,  which  flows  through 
Anain.  Tliese  riven>  traverse  regions  little 
knoni^n.  4.  The  Brahmapootra  and  the  Gan- 
ges form  a  double  system.  The  Brahmapoo- 
tra, according  to  the  still  donbtfol  assumption 
which  makes  the  Dzang-botziu  its  upper 
course,  rises  in  the  lofty  table  land  of  Thibet, 
its  head  waters  being  not  £eu-  from  those  of  the 
Indus.  After  watering  the  long  valley  of 
Thibet,  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south, 
cuts  through  the  Himalaya  chain  near  its  £. 
end,  and  falls  Into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  its  waters 
near  the  mouth  sometimes  interlocking  with 
those  of  the  Ganges.  The  latter  rises  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Himalaya,  and  after  run- 
ning S.  £.  through  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and 
receiving  in  its  course  12  large  rivers,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  Brahmapootra  and  the 
Ganges  drain  an  area  of  about  500,000  sq.  m., 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  Bengal  more 
than  20  m.  distant  from  one  of  their  tributary 
streams,  navigable  even  in  the  dry  season.  5. 
The  Indus  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Dzang-botziu,  but  breaks  through  the  Hima- 
layan chain  toward  the  N.  W.  end,  and  after 
a  course  of  1,800  m.  falls  into  the  Arabian  sea, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  drains  about  850,000  sq.  m.  6. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  flow  for  some  distance 
close  to  each  other,  but  after  descending  into 
the  plain  diverge  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
100  m.,  again  approach,  and  finally  unite,  falling 
into  the  Persian  gulf  under  the  name  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab.  The  region  between  them  is 
the  Mesopotamia  of  the  ancients.  The  length 
of  the  Euphrates  is  about  1,800  m. ;  that  of  the 
Tigris,  which  pursues  a  more  direct  course, 
about  1,150.  The  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  occupies  about  250,000  sq.  m. — ^The 
lakes  of  Asia  are  of  less  importance  than  those 
of  America  or  Africa.  The  Caspian  and  the 
Aral,  however,  conmionly  called  seas,  may 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  lakes.  The  for- 
mer, 700  m.  long  and  200  broad,  lies  88^  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.  Although 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  it  has  no  outlet^  and  its  wa- 
ters are  salt.  The  Aral,  800  m.  long  and  at 
its  centre  160  broad,  lies  about  40  ft.  above 
the  same  level ;  its  waters  are  salt,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  probable  that 
these  two  lakes  were  once  united.  Lake  Bai- 
kal, in  S.  Siberia,  has  an  area  of  about  18,000  sq. 
m.,  being,  next  after  Superior,  Michigan,  and 
Huron,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  and  lies  about  1,400  ft.  above  the  ocean 
level.  Lake  Balkaah,  or  Tenghiz,  250  m.  long 
and  70  broad,  has  an  area  of  upward  of  8,000 
sq.  m.,  approaching  that  of  Erie.  China 
has  six  considerable  lakes,  of  which  the  two 
largest,  Po-yang  and  Thtmg-thing.  have  each 
an  area  of  about  8,000  so .  nnu.  a  third  of  that 
of  Erie.  The  Tengrinoor  in  Thibet  is  of  about 
the  same  dimensions.    In  Turkish  Armenia 


is  the  great  salt  lake  of  Yaa,  In  Persia  are 
the  large  salt  lake  of  Ummiah.  the  small 
fresh-water  lake  of  Hamnn,  and  the  little  salt 
lake  of  Bakhtegan.  Lake  Asphaltitea,  or  the 
Dead  sea,  in  Palestine,  is  notable  for  its  great 
depression  and  the  exceeding  saltness  of  its  wa- 
ters.— ^The  proportion  of  Aua  practically  unin- 
habitable, either  on  account  of^extreme  cold  or 
the  absence  of  water,  is  very  great.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  Siberia  lies  north  of  the  zone  of 
cultivation.  The  great  sand  plain  of  Gobi, 
larger  than  France  and  England,  is  practically 
a  desert.  E.  of  the  Caspian  lies  the  large 
sandy  desert  of  Khiva  in  Turkistan ;  and  a  still 
larger  one  occupies  the  centre  of  Iran.  The 
great  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  mainly  a  desert^ 
which  stretches  northward  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates, 
having  altogether  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000 
sq.  m.  Between  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indns  lies  the  Indian  des- 
ert, 400  m.  broad.  Probably  fully  a  quarter 
of  Asia  may  be  conndered  a  desert  region. — 
The  climate  of  Asia  embraces  every  general 
variety  and  every  local  incident :  the  rainless 
and  riverless  plains  of  Gobi,  and  the  super- 
abundant  moisture  of  the  Indian  seacoast :  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Siberia  and  the 
steppes;  the  more  equable  and  agreeable  cli- 
mate of  Asia  Minor ;  gradations  of  temperature 
indicated  both  by  a  latitude  ranging  from  the 
equator  almost  to  the  pole,  and  by  a  range  of 
elevation  from  several  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  29,000  feet  above  it  In  no 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  are  the  modifications 
of  temperature,  and  consequently  of  products, 
more  strongly  marked;  wlule  in  some  spots 
the  inhabitants  behold  at  one  view  in  their 
valleys  and  hillsides  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  tropics,  of  the  temperate,  and  of 
the  frigid  zone.  The  vast  plains  of  Siberia  are 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  temperature.  In 
Tobolsk  the  thermometer  for  weeks  during 
the  summer  remains  at  from  80°  to  90**,  while 
the  mean  winter  temperature  is  below  zero. 
At  Yakutsk  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
18-48%  while  in  the  summer  it  rises  to  80^  The 
reason  for  this  extreme  variation  is  the  distance 
of  these  plains  from  the  ocean.  The  veQ  of 
mist  which  in  more  equable  climates  moderates 
the  intensity  of  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  is 
wanting ;  while  in  the  winter  no  breeze  laden 
with  moisture  is  present  to  temper  the  extreme 
cold  natural  to  the  high  latitude.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  from  the  sonthwest  These  reach 
eastern  Siberia  after  having  traversed  wide 
stretches  of  land  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  being  thns  deprived  of  their  caloric  ana 
moisture,  they  become  cold  land  winds.  This 
applies  to  the  whole  of  Asia  K.  of  lat.  85^. 
Compared  with  the  maritime  portions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  difiTerence  is  striking.  In  Peking, 
lat.  89**  54',  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
9°  lower  than  at  Naples,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  north ;  and  4*5°  lower  than  at  Copenha- 
gen, which  is  17°  nearer  the  pole.    The  rain- 
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less  plain  of  Gobi,  jnst  N.  of  and  considerably 
less  elevated  than  Thibet,  is  exposed  to  such 
extremes  of  temperature  that  only  the  hardiest 
shrubs  can  exist.  The  western  plateau  is  also 
excessively  cold  in  winter  and  excessively  hot 
in  summer.  In  northern  India  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  elevation  occasion  great  variations 
of  climate  within  very  moderate  distances. 
Over  an  immense  region  one  may  pass  in  a 
single  day  through  all  the  range  of  climates ; 
torrid  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  temperate 
on  their  sides,  arctic  at  the  top.  In  southern 
India  regular  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  occasioned 
by  the  monsoons,  greatly  modify  the  climate. 
The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  also  affects 
the  temperature.  On  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ELimalayas,  in  lat.  80^  45',  the  snow  line 
begins  at  the  elevation  of  12,982  ft. ;  on  the 
northern  declivity  the  warm  winds  from  the 
Thibetan  plateau  raise  the  snow  line  to  16,630 
ft — Asia  18  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  widely 
diffhsed  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Chi- 
na, Persia,  and  Japan;  silver  in  Siberia,  Co- 
chin China,  and  India ;  copper  and  iron  in  very 
many  localities ;  mercury  in  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  The  island  of  Banca  vies  wim  Corn- 
wall in  the  production  of  tin.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  northern  China  and  Japan ;  the  area 
of  its  production  is  not  ascertained.  Petro- 
leum, m  its  various  forms,  is  abundant  in 
parts  of  China  and  India,  in  Siam  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Salt  is  common  all  over  the  conti- 
nent Precious  stones  are  more  widely  dif- 
fused in  Asia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
g^obe,  every^variety  being  found.  The  mines 
of  India  have  produced  nearly  all  the  great 
diamonds  discovered.  The  most  valuable 
pearls  are  those  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon 
and  of  the  Persian  gulf. — The  geological  fea- 
tures of  Asia  are  considered  under  the  special 
heads  of  the  different  countries  and  mountain 
ranges.  The  continent  presents  fewer  traces 
than  any  other  of  volcanic  action.  Volcanoes 
are  confined  mainly  to  the  peninsula  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  many  of  the  mountains  of  which  are 
only  masses  of  lava.  The  peninsula  of  Cutch 
and  the  delta  of  the  Indus  present  here  and 
there  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  are  often 
agitated  by  subterranean  forces.  Mt.  Ararat 
is  also  a  volcanic  peak.  But  the  long  line  of 
islands  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  the  great  volcanic  region ;  and  the 
Japanese  islands  are  also  volcanic.  The  bro- 
ken isthmus  which  connects  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  with.  Australia  is  a  great  line  of  fire. 
From  Papua  to  Sumatra  every  large  island  is 

Jierced  with  one  or  more  volcanic  outlets, 
ava  has  the  largest  number. — ^The  flora  of 
Asia,  while  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  continents  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
yet  presents  some  peculiarities.  Asia  is  espe- 
cially the  land  of  spices,  odoriferous  gums,  and 
medicinal  plants.  North  of  the  60th  parallel, 
the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  at  a  very 
small  depth  below  the  surface.     Here  and 


there  trees  are  found  as  high  as  70** ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  soil  is  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
When  this  melts  the  plains  are  clothed  with 
mosses  and  lichens,  mixed  with  dwarf  willows, 
and  the  swamps  and  morasses  with  coarse 
grass,  sedges,  and  rushes.  In  the  far  north  the 
plants  live  between  the  air  and  the  earth,  their 
tops  scarcely  rising  above  the  soil,  w^hile  their 
roots  creep  upon  the  very  surface.  The  few 
woody  plants  trail  along  the  ground,  rarely 
rising  an  inch  or  two  above  it  The  salix  la- 
nata^  the  giant  of  these  miniature  forests,  never 
grows  more  than  5  inches  hi^h,  while  its  stem, 
10  or  12  feet  long,  lies  hidden  among  the 
protecting  moss.  Somewhat  further  south,  a 
beautiful  flora  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
brief  hot  summer.  Potentillas,  gentians,  saxi- 
frages, ranunculi,  artemisias,  and  many  others 
spring  up,  blossom,  ripen  their  seed,  and  die 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  Siberian  steppes  are 
bounded  on  the  south  by  forests  of  pine,  bif  ch, 
and  willow.  The  upper  courses  of  the  great 
rivers  are  bordered  with  poplars,  elms,  and 
maples.  The  Siberian  pine,  with  edible  seeds, 
reaches  the  height  of  126  feet ;  the  pinu»  eem^ 
bra  grows  around  Lake  Baikal  almost  up  to 
the  Ime  of  perpetual  snow.  The  greater  part 
of  Thibet  is  sterile.  Frost  begins  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  continues  till  May.  In  some  parts 
snow  falls  every  month  of  the  year.  There 
are,  however,  many  sheltered  spots,  heated  by 
radiation  from  the  bare  mountain  flanks,  where 
grains  and  fruits  of  every  kind  flourish.  Wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice  are  native ;  maize 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  successMly  culti- 
vated. There  are  olives,  pears,  apples,  peach- 
es, apricots,  grapes,  mulberries,  ana  currants; 
the  various  species  of  melons  are  noteworthy 
for  their  quality  and  quantity.  The  Himalayan 
mountains  form  a  distinct  botanical  district 
Immediately  below  the  snow  line  the  vegetation 
is  of  an  arctic  character;  lower  down  there 
are  forests  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  and  maple; 
the  flowers  are  mainly  species  of  rhododen- 
dron. At  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet  the 
transition  from  a  temperate  to  a  tropical  flora 
takes  place.  The  transition  zone  lies  between 
the  85th  and  27th  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  where 
the  tropical  flora  becomes  mixed  with  that  of 
the  temperate  zone.  The  prevailing  plants  on 
the  Chinese  low  grounds  are  glycine,  hydran- 
gea, camphor,  laurel,  the  wax  tree,  cleroden- 
dron,  rose  of  China,  thyja^  and  olea  fragrans^ 
the  flowers  of  which  are  used  to  flavor  the 
finest  teas.  The  India  pride,  paper  mulberry, 
and  other  plants  cover  many  of  the  hills.  Of 
the  tea  plant  there  are  two  main  species.  The 
one,  bearing  small  leaves,  furnishes  the  tea 
consumed  at  home  and  exported  to  Europe  and 
America;  the  other,  with  larger  leaves,  fur- 
nishes the  brick  tea  consumed  mainly  in  Thibet 
and  N.  E.  Siberia;  as  used  it  is  mixed  with 
butter,  forming  a  soup  rather  than  a  beverage. 
Rice  is  here  the  most  important  cereal.  The 
plains  of  Hindostan  are  so  completely  sheltered 
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from  the  cold  northern  winds,  and  heated  and 
watered  by  the  monsoons,  that  the  vegetation 
early  assumes  a  tropical  character.     In  the 

i jungles  among  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Hima- 
aya  ferns  and  orchidaceous  plants  abound. 
Trees  of  the  fig  tribe  are  a  special  characteris- 
tic. Some,  as  the  banian,  throw  off  shoots 
from  their  branches,  which  take  root  on 
reaching  the  ground,  and  become  independent 
trunks,  sending  off  other  branches,  which  also 
take  root,  until  a  forest  is  formed  around  the 
parent  stem.  Palms  of  many  kinds  abound  in 
India ;  of  some  species  every  part  is  useful  to 
man.  Ootton  is  of  spontaneous  growth.  The 
native  fhiits  of  India  are  numerous.  The 
orange,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  mango, 
and  the  date,  areca,  palmyra,  and  cocoanut 
palms,  are  all  of  Indian  origin.  The  flowers 
are  notable  for  their  brilliancy  of  color.  The 
island  of  Oeylon,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, is  the  home  of  those  species  of  laurel  of 
which  the  bark  constitutes  cinnamon  and  cas- 
sia. The  flora  of  Arabia  is  peculiar,  being 
chiefly  marked  by  the  number  of  the  plants 
producing  odoriferous  and  medicinal  gums. 
Oceans  of  barren  sand,  dotted  here  and  there, 
wherever  water  is  found,  with  oases,  like  isl- 
ands, cover  a  great  part  of  Arabia  and  the  ad- 
jacent Syria.  The  prevalent  vegetation  con- 
sists of  grasses  growing  under  the  shade  of  the 
date  palms;  while  plants  of  the  acacia  tribe 
spring  up  scantily  m  the  arid  sand.  Ooffee, 
originally  brought  from  Abyssinia  to  Arabia, 
has  thence  been  widely  diffused ;  the  produc- 
tion in  Arabia  is  small  compared  with  the 
whole  amount.  The  chief  features  of  the  Asia- 
tic flora,  excluding  the  arctic  regions,  may  be 
thus  summed  up:  The  principal  forest  trees 
are  aloes,  bamboo,  bircn,  chestnut,  cypress, 
ebony,  fir,  gutta  percha,  ironwood,  larch, 
mangrove,  maple,  myrtle,  oak,  palm,  pine, 
poplar,  rosewood,  sandalwood,  teak,  and  wil- 
low. The  fruits  are  almond,  apple,  apricot, 
banana,  banian,  betel,  cashew,  citron,  cocoa, 
date,  fig,  grape,  guana,  guava,  lemon,  lime, 
mangosteen,  mulberry,  olive,  orange^  pandanus, 
peach,  pear,  plantain,  plum,  pomegranate,  shad- 
dock, tamannd,  and  walnut.  The  most  im- 
portant spices  and  condiments  are  camphor, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  clove,  mace,  and  nutmeg. 
The  tea  and  coffee  plants  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  non-alcoholic  beverages  of  the  world.  The 
leguminous  planta,  such  as  the  bean,  pea,  and 
lentil,  present  a  great  variety  of  species.  The 
yam  supplies  the  place  of  the  potato.  Cereals 
are  widely  diffused  in  their  proper  localities. 
Tobacco  has  been  introduced,  and  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated.  The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Among  the  native  drugs  are  aloes,  anise, 
camphor,  datura,  jalap,  myrrh,  opium,  and 
sarsaparilla. — The  zoology  of  Asia  covers  a 
wide  field.  It  includes  the  whole  class  of  do- 
mesticated animals.  The  ass,  camel,  goat,  hog, 
horse,  and  ox  came  (torn  Asia.    Of  the  deer 


tribe  there  are  many  species^  from  the  antelope 
to  the  reindeer.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs 
considerably  from  its  African  congener.  Be- 
sides some  special  anatomical  peculiarities,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  ears 
and  tusbs,  the  latter  being  often  entirely  want- 
ing. In  Africa  the  elephant  has  probably 
never  been  domesticated ;  in  Asia  it  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  made  the  servant  of  man 
in  peace  and  war.  Of  oxen  there  are  at  least 
four  distinct  species:  the  Indian  ox  (ho*  In- 
dietuX  remarkable  for  its  large  hump,  and  held 
sacred  by  the  Hindoos;  the  yak  {bo$  grvn- 
niens)  of  central  Asia,  used  as  a  beast  of  burden 
rather  than  of  draught,  notable  for  its  silky 
tail ;  the  buffalo  (hos  hubalus),  often  found  wild, 
but  capable  of  domestication ;  and  the  gayal 
(bos  garcBtts)  of  Indo-China.  Among  goata,  that 
of  Cashmere  is  famous  for  its  silky  hair,  from 
which  the  costly  shawls  improperly  styled 
camePs  hair  are  made.  Persia  has  a  peculiar 
variety  of  sheep  with  a  fatty  tail.  Many  varie- 
ties of  dogs  exist;  among  the  nobler  species 
are  the  mastiff  of  Thibet,  used  for  carrying 
burdens,  and  the  Persian  ereyhound.  Gen- 
erally the  dog  is  accountea  an  unclean  ani- 
mal, but  a  small  species  is  fattened  for  food  in 
China,  the  hams  being  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  In  India  the  pariah  dog  is  the  prin- 
cipal scavenger.  Of  the  greater  carnivora,  the 
lion,  leopard,  and  tiger  are  the  chief.  The 
Asiatic  lion  is  smaller  than  the  African,  and 
lacks  the  flowing  mane  which  forms  the  strik- 
ing feature  of  l£e  male  of  the  African  species. 
A  species  of  leopard,  the  cheetah,  has  been 
partially  tamed,  and  is  used  in  hunting.  The 
tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia,  abounding  in  the 
warm  plains  of  the  south  and  east,  never  cross- 
ing the  deserts  which  separate  India  from 
Persia,  but  sometimes  straying  as  far  north  as 
Siberia.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  numerous  in 
the  colder,  hyeenas  and  jackals  in  the  warmer 
regions.  There  are  numerous  species  of  bears ; 
those  of  the  cold  regions  are  large  and  fero- 
cious; those  of  the  warmer  parts  are  small 
and  inoffensive,  living  mainly  upon  insects, 
fruits,  and  honey.  Amon^  about  422  species 
of  quadrupeds  found  in  Asia,  288  are  stated  to 
be  peculiar  to  that  continent.  The  tropical 
portions  abound  in  monkeys,  of  which  the 
species  are  numerous;  some  have  long  tails, 
some  short  ones,  others  none  at  all ;  but  none 
have  the  prehensile  tails  of  some  American 
species.  The  birds  of  Asia  include  eagles,  vul- 
tures, and  falcons,  of  the  predatory  orders, 
with  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  game  and 
domestic  fowls,  except  the  turkey.  Lizards 
and  other  saurian  reptiles  are  numerous  in 
the  rivers  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; the  gavial  is  the  largest  of  its  species. 
Pythons  and  other  large  serpents  are  found 
in  the  iungles.  Of  the  larger  venomous  ser- 
pents, the  cobra  de  capello  is  the  most  dread- 
ed. Of  fishes,  the  mImonidtB  are  abundant 
in  the  northern  rivers,  constituting  the  chief 
food  of  the  natives  and  tlieir  train  dogs.    The 
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gold  fish  is  a  native  of  China.  Of  molluscous 
animals,  the  pearl  oyster  claims  special  notice, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon. — Russian  Asia  includes  the 
whole  of  the  continent  north  of  about  50°,  with 
considerable  southern  extensions  in  the  ex- 
treme east  and  in  the  west,  reaching  beyond 
89**,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  strip  between  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  including  Cauca- 
sia and  some  territory  iicquired  from  Persia. 
Russia  is  slowly  extending  her  domination 
among  the  independent  tribes  toward  India, 
which  it  threatens  to  reach  at  no  very  distant 
date.  Chiefly  between  lat.  50"  and  40**  lie 
Turkistan,  Mongolia,  and  Mantchooria,  in- 
habited by  tribes  which  are  more  or  less  in- 
dependent Chiefly  between  lat.  40°  and  80° 
lie  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet, 
with  China  at  the  east,  extending  southward 
to  a  little  below  20°,  and  the  main  Japanese 
islands.  Between  lat  80°  and  20°  lie  Arabia, 
extending  southward  beyond  13°,  southern 
Persia,  Beloochistan,  and  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Hindostan  and  Further  India.  South 
of  lat.  20°  are  the  main  parts  of  the  Indian 
peninsulas,  the  eastern  mcluding  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  Anam,  with  the  Malay  peninsula, 
reaching  southward  almost  to  the  equator. — 
The  population  of  Asia  is  estimated  at  about 
790,000,000,  or  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  continent  China  proper 
and  British  India,  with  an  area  of  less  than 
2,500,000  sq.  m.,  have  upward  of  500,000,000; 
while  Siberia,  with  about  5,000,000  sq.  m.,  has 
less  than  4,000,000.  At  least  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  is  concentrated  in  China  and 
India.  Ethnologists  usually  group  the  inhab- 
itants of  Asia  into  three  great  classes :  1.  The 
Mongolian  race  embraces  almost  all  the  peoples 
of  the  north,  east,  and  southeast,  including 
Siberia,  Tartary,  China,  Thibet,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  besides  the  dominant  peo- 
ple of  Turkey.  But  while  the  physical  cnar- 
acteristics  of  the  Chinese  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Tartars,  so  great  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween their  languages  that  many  have  consid- 
ered them  as  of  a  wholly  distinct  race.  2.  The 
Aryan  race  embraces  the  main  populations  of 
Hindostan,  Afghanistan,  Belooohistan,  Persia, 
and  Caucasia,  besides  Russians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  others  in  Siberia,  Turkey,  and 
elsewhere.  8.  The  Semitic  race  includes  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  besides  Jews  in  various 
parts.  The  Malay  race  appears  on  the  con- 
tinent only  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  (See 
Ethnology.)  Oiily  a  small  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  can  be  properly  designated 
as  barbarous,  for  most  of  them  have  from 
time  immemorial  possessed  a  literature  and 
established  forms  of  government.  Nor  can 
they  be  called  half  civilized  with  much  more 
propriety  than  the  term  might  be  applied 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Their  civilization,  however,  as- 
sumes a  type  presenting  marked  differences 


from  that  of  Europe  and  America.  Up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  in  certain  directions,  the 
Asiatics  made  great  advances  in  every  de- 
partment of  thought  and  culture;  but  that 
point  once  reached,  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment was  checked.  In  China  the  laws,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  industry  have  remained  almost 
fixed  for  ages.  So,  too,  although  in  a  some- 
what less  degree,  in  India.  The  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  have  sprung  from  without, 
from  the  pressure  of  foreign  races  or  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  religion,  rather  than  from  a 
{>rinciple  of  growth  from  within.  Their  very 
anguages  show  a  lack  of  progressiveness.  The 
Chinese  language  now  is  the  Chinese  of  2,000 
years  ago.  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  the 
Arabic  of  to-day. — The  religions  of  Asia  fall 
mainly  within  three  great  classes:  Buddhism 
in  China  and  Japan,  respectively  modified  by 
and  mingled  with  Confucianism  and  Sintoism ; 
Brahminism  in  India;  and  Mohammedanism 
existing  in  almost  every  region,  but  especially  in 
the  Turkish  dominions,  Persia,  and  the  smaJler 
states  of  western  Asia.  The  pagans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Christians  and  Jews  on  the 
other,  are  too  few  to  be  taken  into  the  gen- 
eral account.  The  Greek  church  may  nom- 
inally nunlber  7,600,000,  the  Roman  Catholic 
4,500,000,  the  Protestant  500,000.  Religion 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  changeable  thing 
in  Asia.  In  two  centuries  Buddhism  became 
the  predominant  religion  of  800,000,000  peo- 
ple; in  half  that  time  Islamism  spread  from 
Arabia  to  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  Tartary; 
and  within  a  few  years  Babism,  a  new  religion, 
has  sprung  up  in  western  Asia,  and  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India.  TSee 
Babism.)-— The  political  institutions  of  Asia 
present  a  variety  of  forms,  among  which  the 
republican  and  constitutional  are  not  to  be 
found.  Strict  absolutism  is  the  prevailing 
form.  In  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary 
various  nomadic  tribes  have  a  patriarchal 
government,  under  their  own  chiefs,  although 
they  nominally  recognize  a  higher  author- 
ity. In  the  true  sense,  only  Turkey,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,'  China,  Japan,  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  Anam  can  be  called  independent  coun- 
tries. All  others  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  great  empires  of  Asia  or  Europe. 
In  China  the  government  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. More  than  a  third  of  the  continent  is 
under  the  government  of  Russia  and  England. 
The  most  extraordinary  foreign  conquest  is 
that  by  the  British,  which  in  a  century  and  a 
quarter  has  made  England  mistress  of  more 
subjects  than  were  ever  ruled  by  any  Roman 
emperor.  Compared  with  the  British  posses- 
sions, those  of  the  French  in  Cochin  China 
and  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  at  Macao  in 
China  are  quite  insignificant,  while  Holland 
and  Spain  possess  only  islands  near  the  conti- 
nent. Turkey  should  be  consdered  an  Asiatic 
power  with  possessions  in  Europe,  rather  than 
a  European  power  with  possessions  in  Asia. 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Portugal 
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are  therefore  the  only  European  powers  who 
hold  any  portion  of  Asia.  The  principal  polit- 
ical divisions  of  Asia  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows, placing  the  independent  powers  first  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  and  grouping 
some  of  the  minor  ones  tcgether:  1.  cLina 
proper,  with  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hai- 
nan. Chinese  dependencies:  Thibet,  Chinese 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  Mantchooria,  and  Corea.'  2. 
Turkey  in  Asia :  Asia  Minor,  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  and  part 
of  Arabia.  8.  Japan.  4.  Persia.  6.  Arabia. 
6.  Al^hanistan,  Herat,  Beloochistan.  7.  Fur- 
ther India :  kingdoms  of  Anam,  Burmah.  and 
Siam.  8.  Turkistan:  khanates  of  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  Kokan,  and  Koondooz.  9.  Russian 
Asia :  Siberia,  Amoor  Country,  Russian  Tur- 
kistan, Caucasia.  10.  British  India  and  na- 
tive states  under  British  influence.  11.  French 
possessions:  Cochin  China,  Pondicherry.  12. 
Portuguese  possessions:  Groa,  Macao.  Only 
roughly  approximate  statements  of  the  area 
and  population  of  most  of  these  divisions 
can  be  given,  for  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  separate  articles  upon  them. — Asia  is  re- 
garded as  the  birthplace  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  cradle  of  all  tne  great  religious  move- 
ments— of  Hindoo  pantheism  and 'Buddhism, 
Hebrew  monotheism  and  Persian  dualism, 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism — and  the 
earliest  seat  of  science  and  literature.  Here 
flourished  in  hoary  antiquity  the  secluded  em- 
pire of  China,  and  the  Aryan  communities 
which  produced  Zoroaster  and  the  Vedas,  and 
reared  the  stupendous  monuments  of  Hindo- 
stan.  Asia  was  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian,  Chal- 
dean, Median,  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Parthian 
empires.  The  names  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
of  Jerusalem,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  Anti- 
och,  of  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Seleucia,  of  Sardis,  Ephesus,  and  Muetus, 
keep  before  our  minds  the  ancient  glories  of 
Asiatic  power  and  culture ;  while  in  after  ages 
Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  even 
the  distant  Samarcand  and  Balkh  in  the  wilds 
of  central  Asia,  bespeak  the  progress  of  Asi- 
atic civilization  and  intelligence.  Phoenicia 
was  the  ^eat  teacher  of  Greece  and  the  oth- 
er countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
When  western  civilization  had  been  developed, 
Asia  Minor  was  the  theatre  where  Asia  and 
Europe  met  Persia  and  Hellas  for  a  century 
and  a  half  wrestied  for  supremacy,  until  semi- 
Hellenic  Macedonia  established  her  sway  over 
both.  The  Seleucidas  of  Syria  became  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  in  the  East,  but  finally 
S 'elded  to  the  Partldans  on  one  side  and  the 
omans  on  the  other.  Rome  extended  her 
power  to  the  Euphrates,  and  Asian  Nicomedia 
was  for  a  time  a  favorite  seat  of  her  emperors. 
In  neighboring  Nicsea  Constantine  had  the  dog- 
mas of  her  new  religion,  received  from  Jeru- 
salem, established.  But  Arabia  produced  a 
new  fiiith  and  a  new  race  of  conquerors,  and 
the  caliphs  triumphed  over  the  Ceesars  of  the 
East,  and  restored  power  to  its  ancient  seats 


on  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Oroo^es.  Rees- 
tablished Persia  was  merged  in  their  dominiona. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni  con<juered  Afghan- 
istan,  and  carried  Mohammedanism  beyond  the 
Indus.  In  the  west  of  Asia  the  cross,  about  a 
century  later,  began  a  deadly  struggle  with  the 
crescent,  which  lasted  for  ages,  and  terminated 
with  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  crusaders. 
Turkish  tribes,  Se^uks  and  others,  had  in  the 
meanwhile  become  the  chief  rulers  of  Moslem 
Asia.  But  now  a  vast  human  flood,  under 
Genghis  Khan,  surged  in  from  the  plains  of 
eastern  Asia,  overwhelmed  China,  India,  and 
western  Asia,  and  rolled  on  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  Europe,  thus  renewmg  the  devastations  of 
the  Huns  and  other  northern  Asiatic  tribes 
who  desolated  the  West-Roman  empire  before 
its  falL  The  Mongols  retired  fh)m  Germany, 
but  their  yoke  remained  firmly  fixed  on  Rusna, 
where  the  Golden  Horde  held  sway  for  more 
than  200  years.  In  Bagdad  they  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasside  caliph&  At  the 
same  epoch  they  established  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan  on  tiie  throne  of  Afghanistan 
and  northern  India,  and  thus  ^ve  rise  to  the 
great  empire  of  which  Delhi  afterward  be- 
came the  capital  The  great  body  of  the  Mon- 
gols themselves  embraced  Buddhism.  The 
Mongols  of  India  adopted  Mohammedaniiwn. 
By  uie  same  irruptive  movement,  the  native 
dynasty  of  the  Chinese  was  displaced,  and' a 
Mongol  line  of  sovereigns  set  up  m  their  stead, 
of  whom  Kublai  Khan  was  the  first  and  ablest. 
The  conquests  of  these  fierce  tribes,  which  had 
penetrated  from  the  Chinese  wall  to  Silesia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  induced  a 
feeling  of  terror  in  Christendom.  Attempts 
were  made  by  missionaries,  sent  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
Mongols.  Marco  Polo  also  travelled  in  central 
Asia  and  Mongolia,  and,  after  residing  for  a 
period  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  con- 
queror of  China,  brought  home  admirable  ac- 
counts of  central  Asia,  China,  and  India.  The 
vast  Mongolian  empire  of  Genghis  had,  after 
a  few  generations,  crumbled  into  pieces.  The 
tribes  fVom  whom  the  guards  of  the  throne  and 
persons  of  the  caliphs  had  been  chosen  had  as- 
sumed the  position  of  independent  conquerors, 
and  had  founded  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1299  Othman  led  bis  followers  into  the  ancient 
province  of  Bithynia,  nearly  opposite  Constanti- 
nople^  and  made  Brusa  his  capital.  Amurath 
and  his  son  Bi\jazet  soon  overran  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  crossing  into  Europe  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Byzantine  provinces. 
A  new  invasion  of  the  Mongols  under  Tamer- 
lane now  swept  over  Asia  and  overthrew 
Bigazet  (1402),  but  Amurath  II.  restored  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  his  successor  Mohammed 
11.  established  himself  in  Constantinople  (1453). 
Under  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (1520-'66),  tlie 
Ottoman  empire  reached  its  present  limits, 
comprising  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  the  country  as  far 
as  tlio  Tigris,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  permanent  establi^- 
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ment  of  Mohammedanism  in  Constantinople, 
Bernardo  Diaz  doubled  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
(1486).  Two  years  later  Vasco  da  Gama  ar- 
rived at  Calient,  and  afterward  Almeida  and 
Albaqnerqae  were  sent  ont  and  formed  Por- 
tuguese settlements,  Goa  being  captured  and 
made  their  capital  (1510).  At  this  period 
China  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  dyiiastj, 
which  had  been  established  in  1358  by  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Tartar  rulers.  In  central  Asia 
the  tlirones  of  Samarcand,  Ispahan,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Khorasan  were  filled  by  descendants 
of  Genghis  or  Tamerlane.  A  number  of  petty 
chiefs  maintained  their  independence ;  and  the 
Uzbecks,  the  successors  to  the  country  of  the 
Turks,  harassed  all  the  territories  within  their 
reach.  In  Persia  the  first  of  the  Sufi  dynasty 
had  just  ascended  the  throne.  Albuquerque 
directed  a  successful  expedition  against  Ma- 
lacca, where  he  received  the  submission  of 
Pegu  and  Siam.  He  also  seized  Ormuz  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf.  A  Portuguese 
embassy  was  sent  to  China,  and  the  Portuguese 
having  gained  the  favor  of  the  court  of  Peking 
by  extirpating  a  band  of  pirates  that  infested 
the  coast,  permission  was  given  them  to  settle 
at  Macao.  From  thb  point  and  from  Goa  they 
directed  their  operations,  and  in  60  years  were 
masters  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  monopolized 
the  whole  trade  of  the  eastern  ocean.  The 
subjugation  of  northern  India  by  the  emperor 
Baber  in  1526,  and  a  succession  of  able  princes, 
consolidated  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  in  India. 
Abbas  the  Great,  shah  of  Persia  <  1587-1 628), 
raised  the  Persian  empire  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  modem  greatness. — The  brilliant  successes 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India  inspired  adventurers 
of  other  nations  with  hopes  of  wealth.  But  it 
was  not  till  1600  that  the  English  East  India 
company  was  formed,  and  in  1612  English 
factories  were  established  by  leave  of  the 
native  authorities  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cam- 
bay,  and  Gogo.  In  1644  the  native  dynasty 
of  the  Chinese  was  terminated  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  mandarin  Li-tse-ching,  and  the  Man- 
tchoo  Tartars  agi&in  ruled  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  About  the  same  time  the  settlement 
of  Madras  was  founded  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  subsequently  the  factory  at  Cal- 
cutta; and  in  1661  the  Portuguese  ceded  to 
the  English  the  island  of  Bombay.  The  East 
India  company,  which  had  been  unsuccessful 
as  a  trading  undertaking,  was  reorganized,  and 
in  1708  a  new  body  of  adventurers  was  formed, 
and  admitted  to  a  participation  in  its  rights 
and  privileges.  This  body  was  destined  before 
the  lapse  of  a  century  to  acquire  and  con- 
solidate a  larger  and  more  powerful  empire 
than  had  ever  been  governed  by  the  Moguls  in 
India.  Dutch  and  French  trading  companies 
had  also  obtained  a  footing  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Aurunsrzebe  in  1707,  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  had  rapidly  fallen  into  confusion.  The 
various  r2\iahs  became  virtually  independent, 
and  the  Mahrattas,  who  first  appeared  as  free- 
booters during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  ex- 
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tended  their  dominions  across  the  peninsula. 
In  1746,  war  having  broken  out  between  Eng- 
land arid  France,  Labourdonnaie,  the  Frencn 
governor  of  Mauritius,  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion against  Madras,  the  chief  British  settle- 
ment in  India,  which  capitulated  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  ransomed.  Dupleix, 
governor  of  the  French  settlement  of  Pondl- 
cherry,  conceived  the  scheme  of  consolidating 
the  states  of  Hindostan  into  one  mighty  empire, 
and  with  the  aid  of  native  allies  was  at  first 
successful  against  the  English ;  but  Clive  saved 
the  menaced  existence  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  by  1760  the  British  had  subdued  the 
finest  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  part  of 
Orissa.  From  that  time  the  limits  of  the 
British  empire  in  India  have  steadily  increased. 
A  great  revolt  of  the  natives  was  put  down 
in  1857-'8,  and  the  government  was  imme- 
diately afterward  transferred  from  the  East 
India  company  directly  to  the  crown. — In  the 
north  a  few  Cossacks  brought  Siberia  under 
Russian  dominion  toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  and  Peter  the  Great  obtained  a  foot- 
hold  in  central  Asia  by  assisting  tlie  shah  of 
Persia  against  the  A^hans.  A  plot  concocted 
with  Turkey  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  was  defeated  by  the  energy 
of  the  usurper  Nadir  Shah,  who  for  a  brief 
space  restored  the  waning  glories  of  the  Persian 
name,  and  passing  the  Indus  pursued  a  career 
of  conquest  as  far  as  Delhi.  During  his  return 
he  was  murdered  by  mutineers  (1747),  and  ngun 
the  Persian  empire  was  dismembered,  Afghan- 
istan being  erected  into  an  independent  king- 
dom by  Ahmed,  one  of  Nadir's  followers.  The 
Russians  have  during  the  present  century 
gradually  extended  their  power,  consolidating 
their  rule  over  the  Caucasian  regions,  and  ac- 
quiring new  possessions  on  the  Aras,  the 
Amoor,  and  the  Jaxartes.  Turkey  has  had 
conflicts  with  Russia,  Persia,  and  her  own 
vassal,  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  but  has  es- 
caped without  a  considerable  loss  of  terri- 
tory. Persia  has  been  constantly  declining, 
and  has  lately  suffered  a  terrible  depopulation 
from  famine.  China  has  seen  foreign  enemies 
in  her  capital,  and  half  her  territory  ravaged 
by  a  powerful  insurrection.  Japan  has  been 
compelled  to  open  her  ports  and  cities  to  the 
abhorred  occidentals.  Afghanistan  has  been 
torn  by  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  Arabia 
has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Wahabites, 
and  several  minor  conflicts,  but  is  on  the  whole 
as  isolated  and  unsubdued  as  ever.  What  was 
formerly  Independent  Tartary  is  now  half  re- 
duced by  Russia.  The  political  influences  of 
Asia  are  balanced  by  British  supremacy  in  the 
south  and  Russian  in  the  north.  These  two 
great  powers  have  long  antagonized  each  other 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  the  key  to  central  Asia 
and  northern  India.  In  China,  Russian  influ- 
ence is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  In  the  west,  Turkey  keeps  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  power,  but  her  influence  m 
general  Asiatic  affsurs  is  a  cipher. 
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ISUCO,  a  town  of  N.  £.  Italy,  in  the  proviiics 
and  17  m.  N.  of  Vioenwi;  pop.  6,140.  It  haa 
manafactories  of  straw  hats.  Aiiogo  is  the 
foremost  among  the  "oevea  German  commu- 
nitiea  "  of  Venetia. 

ASU  NUfOR,  a  peninsala  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  forming  a  large  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  between  lat.  3G°  aail  42°  N.  and  Ion. 
26°  and  41°  E.,  and  bonnded  N.  W.  by  the 
Dardanelles  (the  Hellespont  of  the  ancients), 
N.  by  tfie  sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis),  the  Bos- 
poms,  and  the  Black  sea  (Pontna  EuiinoB),  E. 
ny  tha  Armenian  monntains  and  their  S.  W. 

frolongations  to  the  gulf  of  Iskandemn  (of 
isns),  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the 
Archipelago  (.£gean  sea) ;  area,  aboot  212,000 
sq.  m.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  district 
consists  of  an  elevated  plateaa  from  which 
1  ranges  of  considerable  height, 
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among  them  the  Tanms  and  Antitanrns  (sm 
TAUKL-e),  ciilminating  in  the  extinct  volcano 
of  Aigish  Dagh  (ArgEens),  about  18,000  it 
above  the  sea,  and  more  than  9,000  above  ttie 
plain.  Between  the  abmpt  edges  of  the  high 
table  land  and  the  sea  N.  and  S.  of  the  nenin- 
anla  intervenes  only  a  narrow  strip  of  low, 
level  coast  land.  Bnt  on  the  west  this  strip 
is  wider,  forming  an  eitennva  and  very  fertile 
plain — that  portion  of  the  country  to  which 
the  nsine  of  the  Lavsjit  wns  several  centuries 
ago  tirst  and  properly  applied,  though  th« 
term  lias  since  been  indefinitely  used,  orteo  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  rivers  are  small : 
the  chief  are  tlie  Bakaria  (Sangarius),  Kinl 
Irmak  (Kalys),  and  Yeshil  Irmak  (Iris),  which 
flow  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Sarabat 
(Kermus)  and  Meinder  (Muander),  which 
empty  into  the  Archipelago.     On  the  bar- 


ren plateau  the  rltmato  is  dry  and  very  hot 
in  summer,  bnt  in  winter  cold ;  the  N.  and  8. 
coasts  are  less  subject  to  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  while  the  coast  plun  has  one  of  the 
pleaaantest  climates  in  the  world.  The  fhiits 
of  the  fertile  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  the 
most  important  prodnctions  of  the  country. 
— During  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  Asia 
MinOT  appears  to  hare  been  inhabited  by  a 
nnmber  (^  different  tribes,  and  even  by  entirely 
ditferent  races.  The  names  of  tliese  tribes 
gave  rise  to  mn«t  of  the  designations  afterward 
given  to  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula.  T!ie 
boundaries  of  these  were  not  well  defined  until, 
under  the  sncceewn  of  Alexander,  tliey  bo- 
came  aeiNirate  states,  generally  under  the  rule 


of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  The  divisions 
on  the  N.  coast  were  as  follows:  Bitlirnia, 
with  tlie  towns  of  Prusa  (now  Brusa).  Nico- 
media  (Tsinid),  and  Nicma  (Isnik),  a  conntry 
first  inhabited  by  the  Bebryces,  a  Mysian  or 
Phrygian  tribe,  and  afterward  connnered  by 
the  Bithyni,  who,  according  to  Ilerodotns, 
came  from  Thrace;  Paphlagonia,  with  its  chief 
city  Sinope  (founded  by  a  Greek  colony), 
named  from  the  Paphlagoninns,  from  whom 
it  was  conquered  by  tlie  I.ydians,  after  which 
it  was  ruled  successively  by  Persians,  Mare- 
donians,  and  Greeks;  and  finally  Pontus,  with 
Tmpezus  (Trebizond),  first  occupied  by  savage 
tribes  of  which  tittle  is  known,  then  culonizod 
by  the  Greeks,  and  afterward  the  kingdom 
of  the  famous  Mithridates.    On  the  W.  coast 
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were  three  other  diyisions:  Mjsia,  including 
the  plain  of  Troy  and  the  royal  city  of  Per- 
gamnS)  in  the  district  of  Teuthrania;  Lydia 
(capital,  Sardis),  whose  founders,  the  Lydi- 
ans,  were  probably  a  Semitic  people,  who 
established  the  first  endnring  empire  of  which 
we  have  authentic  record  in  Asia  Minor ;  and 
Oaria,  settled,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  col- 
onists from  the  islands  of  the  i£gean.  On  the 
W.  coast  also,  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  three  divisions  just  named,  were  the  famous 
Greek  colonies  of  ^oHs,  lying  principally  in 
S.  W.  Mysia,  Doris  in  southern  Oaria,  and  be- 
tween the  two  Ionia,  with  its  confederation  of 
twelve  cities  (Phocflea,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Mile- 
tus, &o.),  peopled  by  Greek  colonists,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  emigrants  from  Attica  in  the 
obscure  time  of  Oodrus,  who  here  maintained 
the  reputation  of  their  race  for  progress  and 
civilization.  On  the  S.  coast  were  Lycia; 
Pamphylia,  so  called  from  the  number  of  tribes 
composing  its  inhabitants  {U6fi^h>i^  people  of 
all  races) ;  Pisidia,  parallel  with  and  just  N^  of 
the  narrow  coast  strip  of  Pamphylia;  and  Oili- 
oia,  with  the  city  of  Tarsus,  m  ancient  times 
peopled  by  the  most  formidable  pirates  of 
the  East.  The  inland  districts  were  Phrygia, 
whose  inhabitants  claimed  to  be  autochtho- 
nous ;  Galatia,  named  after  tlie  Gauls  who  de- 
serted the  army  of  the  later  Brennus  to  settle 
here;  Oappadocia  (capital,  Mazaca,  now  Kai- 
sariyeh),  first  ruled  by  the  Medes,  afterward 
by  the  Persians;  Isauria,  peopled  by  a  tribe 
of  mountaineers  dreaded  as  oaring  robbers; 
and  Lycaonia,  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
and  inhabited  by  an  ancient  tribe  from  whom 
it  took  its  name. — In  reviewing  its  history  Asia 
Minor  cannot  be  treated  as  a  united  whole; 
for  details  concerning  its  dififerent  divisions  the 
titles  just  given  are  referred  to.  The  follow- 
ing outline,  however,  may  serve  to  show  how 
inextricably  its  fortunes  are  complicated  with 
those  of  the  great  nations  which  for  8,000 
years  contended  for  its  dominion.  Though  the 
traditions  regarding  its  first  settlement  are  ob- 
scure, it  appears  that  the  Lydians,  coming  from 
the  east,  were  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Their  government  is  at  all  events  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  record.  It 
flourished  until  King  Orcesus  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus,  and  the  Persian  empire  gained  the  do- 
minion of  the  peninsula,  holding  it  from  about 
654  to  333  B.  0.  The  campaign  which  in  the 
last-mentioned  vear  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Issus  now  added  the  country  to  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  It  remained  under  his  various 
successors  until  the  victories  of  L.  Scipio  (190) 
and  Manlius  (189),  followed  by  the  treaty  with 
Antiochus  in  188,  the  bequest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  to  Rome  by  Attains  III.  (133), 
and  the  overthrow  of  Mithridates  (65  B.  0.) 
gave  the  territory  to  the  Romans,  in  whose 
hands,  and  those  of  their  followers  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  it  continued  till  its  conquest  by 
the  Turks  in  the  18th  century. — Asia  Minor 
now  forms  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia ;  its  larger 


portion  constitutes  the  district  called  Anatolia, 
or  Natolia,  from  the  old  Greek  name  given  to 
Asia  Minor — *Avaro^,  the  east  or  land  of  the 
rising  sim.  Oflicially,  it  includes  several  eya- 
lets,  but  the  name  Anatolia  is  generally  applied 
to  the  whole  region.  For  detuls  as  to  its 
present  condition,  see  Tttbket. 

ASINAIS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  Trinity  river. 
Texas,  frequently  mentioned  in  accounts  of 
La  Sailers  expedition  and  early  Louisiana  his- 
tory under  the  name  of  Cenis.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  confederation  known  as  the  Tex- 
as, were  sedentary,  cultivating  rudely  maize, 
beans,  squashes,  melons,  and  tobacco,  and  mak- 
ing mats  and  earthenware.  They  lived  in  large 
beehive-shaped  cabins,  each  holding  15  or  20 
families,  and  at  a  very -early  day  procured 
horses  from  the  Spaniards  to  use  in  war  and 
hunting.  La  Salle  visited  them  in  1686,  and 
the  French  subsequently,  under  La  Harpe  and 
St  Denis,  tried  to  gain  them ;  but  the  Span- 
iards established  missions  and  posts  among 
them  in  1715.  Before  the  close  of  the  century 
they  ceased  to  be  noticed  as  a  separate  tribe, 
and  are  now  apparently  extinct,  unless  they 
are  represented  by  the  Arapahoes. 

ASKEW,  AseiNigb,  or  Aywoigb,  Anie,  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant  lady,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
who  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  July  16,  1546. 
Her  husband,  named  Eyme,  was  a  strong  Gath- 
olio,  and  turned  her  out  of  doors  because  she 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformers.  She 
went  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation,  and  at- 
tracted the  sympathy  of  the  oueen,  Catharine 
Parr,  and  many  of  the  court  laaies.  Her  denial 
of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Ohrist^s  body  in 
the  eucharist  caused  her  arrest  and  committal 
to  prison.  Burnet  says  that  after  much  pains 
she  signed  a  recantation,  but  this  did  not  save 
her.  She  was  reconmiitted  to  Newgate,  and 
asked  to  disclose  who  were  her  correspondents 
at  court.  She  refused  to  reply,  though  she 
was  racked  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. As  she  was  not  able  to  stand  after  the 
torture,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  stake, 
and  suffered  along  with  four  others,  under- 
going this  last  trial  with  signal  fortitude. 

ASNAIVIISHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  2  m.  below  RQdesheim ;  pop.  about  600. 
It  is  famous  for  the  wine  of  Asmannshausen, 
one  of  the  best  red  Rhenish  wines. 

ASMODAdS,  or  A8nio41.(neb.  Ashmedai^  from 
shanuuL,  to  destroy),  an  evil  demon  mentioned 
in  the  later  Jewish  writers.  In  the  book  of 
Tobit  be  is  described  as  murdering  the  seven 
husbands  of  Sarah,  one  after  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  has  been  facetiously 
termed  the  evil  spirit  of  marriage,  or  the  de- 
mon of  divorce.  In  the  Talmud  he  figures  as 
the  prince  of  demons,  and  is  said  to  have  driven 
Solomon  out  of  his  kingdom.  Tobit  got  rid  of 
him  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Asmodaeus  is  the 
hero  of  Le  Sage^s  novel  Le  diahle  hoiteux, 

ASMONEANS,  or  HasBineuis  (Heb.  'ffashmo- 
naim\  the  name  of  a  Jewish  priestly  family 
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which,  onder  its  founder  Uattathiaa,  tlie  great- 
grandson  of  AsmoDffiiiB,  and  his  five  sons,  lib- 
.  eratad  Jadea  fWim  the  yoke  of  Antiochos  Epi- 

J  banes  and  big  snccesiiore,  and  enbBeqnentiy 
et<l  both  tbe  high-priesclj  and  thepimcol? 
dignity,  until  snpplonted  by  Uorod.  They  are 
also  known,  thoagh  not  properly,  as  Uacca- 
bees.  Mattatfaias  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
In  167  B.  C,  dying  soon  after.  His  fifth  son 
Jonathan,  and  hia  grandson  John  IlyrcannB, 
Ailly  eatabliabed  tbe  independence  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Aristobalns  I., 
usamed  the  rajal  title  (lOfl).  The  rivalry  of 
Hyrcanas  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobnlus  II., 
nephew  of  Aristobulns  I.,  brought  abont  tlie 
intervention  of  Rome,  and  the  dis^ised  sub- 
jection to  her  under  Herod.  Anttgoaaa,  the 
Bon  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  tbe  last  to  fight 
for  tbe  rights  of  his  honse,  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Romans  (ST),  and  Herod  succ«s- 
sively  extirpated  the  rest  of  the  bonse,  inclu- 
ding his  own  wife  Uariomne  and  his  two  sons 
by  her.    (See  HsBsswe.) 

ISNliBES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de^iart- 
ment  of  tbe  Seine,  on  the  railroad  from  Paris  to 
St.  Gernuun,  nearly  4  m.  N.  W.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
in  leae,  6,466.  The  kings  of  France  formerty 
had  a  cattle  here.  The  place,  with  its  sur- 
roundiiws,  was  very  conspicaoos  in  the  fights 
of  the  Paris  communists  with  the  government 
troops  in  the  early  days  of  April,  1871. 

ISOPDS.  L  A  river  of  Bceotia,  now  called 
the  Oropo.  It  rises  aboot  B  m.  N.  of  Mt.  Ela- 
tea  (anc.  CitAaron),  fiowa  E.  throngli  Bceotia, 
and  empties  into  the  clinnnel  of  Egripo  in  the 
territory  of  Attica,  near  the  town  of  Oropus; 
length  about  26  m.  II.  A  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, now  called  the  Hagioa  Georgios  (St 
George).  It  flows  from  the  mounlaina  S.  of 
Pblius  N.  E,  through  Argolia  into  the  bay  of 
Corinth.  IIL  A  river  god,  identified  in  legend 
with  each  of  tbe  above  described  rivers.  The 
legends  connecting  him  with  the  Asopus  in 
Peloponnesus  trace  his  descent  from  Neptune. 
He  married  Metope,  daughter  of  Ladon,  and 
by  her  had  two  sons  and  twelve  or  twenty 
daughters.  Jupiter  bore  olF  his  daughter  .^Egi- 
na,  whereupon  Asnpus  revolted,  but  was  etrnck 
by  a  thunderbolt  and  rednced  to  submission. 

ISP,  a  name  given  to  more  than  ono  species 
of  the  venomous  serpents.  By  naturalists  it  is 
confined  to  tbe  riprra  atpii  (Scbl.),  which  is  a 
native  of  the  European  Alps.  The  historical 
asp,  with  which  Cleopatra  is  believed  to  have 
destroyed  herself  after  the  death  of  Antony,  Is 
generally  supposed  to  hare  been  tbe  eeratUt 
SatMlg«Utii.  From  many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, and  more  es[«cially  from  the  description 
of  Pliny,  it  is  evident  that  the  a«i)  of  the  Bo- 
mon  writers  generally,  and  tlierefore  doubtless 
the  aap  of  Cleopatra,  is  tbe  common  and  cele- 
brated Egyptian  species,  the  naf/a  hayt  of  tbe 
modern  Arabs.  This  reptile  was  chosen  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  aa  the  emblem  of  the 
good  deity,  Cneph,  and  as  the  mark  of  regal 
dignity.    It  i«  cloaely  allied  with  the  cobra  de 
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eapello,  naia  fripudiant,  called  n4y  by  tbe 
Hindoos,  which  is  still  worshipped  in  some  of 
the  temples  in  Indj^     The  Hindoos  bellere 


Asp. 

that,  in  sagacity  and  its  malicious  tenacity  in 
treasuring  up  a  wrong  to  avenge  it,  thifc  ser- 
pent is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  a  man.  Tfaa 
Tiaya  is  of  a  dark  greenish  hue  marked  with 
brownish ;  is  hooded  like  tbe  cobra  wben  it 
expands  itself  in  rage,  but  wants  tbe  peculiar 
mark  on  tbe  back  of  tlie  neck  which  character- 
izes the  Asiatic  species,  and  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  It  varies  in 
length  {torn  three  to  five  feet;  and  ia  one  of  the 
deadliest  serpents  known,  Tlie  bite  prodncea 
acute  local  pain  in  the  first  instance;  then  a 
sense  of  deaaly  sickness;  after  which  the  suf- 
ferer falls  into  a  comatose  state,  with  convul- 
sive fits,  each  less  violent  than  the  preceding 
one.  In  the  last  of  these  he  dies,  usually  not 
many  minutes  after  being  struck.  Owing  to 
the  almost  instantaneous  dispersion  of  the  pot- 
son  through  tlie  blood,  it  is  not  believed  that 
excision  could  be  of  the  slightest  ntility ;  nor  is 
any  certain  antidote  known  agunst  the  deadly 
flnid  when  once  in  the  veins. 

1SP1I1GC8,  a   genus  of  perennial   planti^ 
of  tbe   natural   order   liliacta  and   the   sub- 
order atparagea,  and  differing  only  in  the 
fruit     from     the 
tuphodeUa.    The 
'   genus    is   distin- 
guiijhed  by  tubo- 
'  rous  root  stocks, 

branching  stema^ 
thread-like  leaves, 
jointed  pedicels,  a 
6-partea  peri  an  th, 
smaQ  greenish- 
yellow  or  white 
fiowers,  and  a 
spherical  berry. 
It  embraces  26 
species,  many  of 
which  become 
hardy  shruba,  ond 
climb  with  their 
Bpiny  branches  la 
it  by  tendrils.  A 
few  of  then  aro 
common  in  the 
East    Indies  and 

•r,  ShDot,  ud  uusn  Sprif.      terraneon  ;    moat 
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of  tbem  are  rare  and  of  little  importance,  and 
none  are  natives  of  America.  Of  the  wild  spe- 
cies, the  most  widely  spread  are  the  A,  acut^o- 
litis  and  albus^  the  needle>leaved  and  the  white, 
the  former  of  which  is  common  in  France, 
Spain,  Barbarj,  and  the  Levant ;  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  same  countries,  France  excepted, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  white  flexuons  boughs 
and  green  cadacons  leaves ;  the  young  shoots  of 
both  ore  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The 
best  known  member  of  the  genus  is  A,  offici- 
nalis^ the  common  or  garden  asparagus,  es- 
teemed as  a  delicate  culinary  herb  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  thought  to 
be  native  both  on  the  shores  of  England  and 
in  rocky  and  sterile  districts  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment is  an  elegant  plant,  from  8  to  4  feet  high, 
with  numerous  branches  loaded  with  fine  and 
delicate  leaves,  and  covered  with  small,  green- 
ish-yeljow,  bell-shaped,  and  almost  solitary 
flowers.  The  youi^  and  tender  shoots  of  the 
plant,  cut  when  but  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  before  ramification,  are  served  for  the 
table.  It  loves  a  dry,  deep,  and  powerfully 
manured  soil,  and  is  raised  from  seeds  either 
planted  in  seed  beds  in  the  spring  and  trans- 
planted the  next  year,  or  planted  at  first  where 
they  are  to  remain.  During  the  first  two  years 
the  young  heads  should  not  be  cut;  half  of 
them  may  be  out  in  the  third,  and  after  that 
the  full  crop.  The  supply  will  begin  to  dimin- ' 
ish  after  10  or  12  years.  The  beds  for  aspara- 
gus are  usually  about  4  feet  broad,  and  should 
be  manured  and  trenched  at  least  2^  feet  deep. 
The  plants  ore  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  and 
are  thinned  out  till  they  stand  about  6  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  row,  and  in  growing  a 
cluster  of  heads  branch  from  each  root  The 
crop  may  be  reaped  as  often  as  it  appears,  be- 
ing cut  from  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
Sound ;  yet  the  plant  degenerates  by  being  cut 
te  in  the  season.  The  bed  should  be  annually, 
in  the  autumn,  replenished  with  manure,  dug 
in  between  the  rows  as  deeply  as  possible  with- 
out ii\juring  the  roots,  and  covered  with  pulve- 
rized manure,  seaweed,  or  otber  litter  during 
the  winter,  as  a  protection  from  the  frost. 
Asparagus  is  easily  forced  by  the  use  of  hot- 
beas,  but  the  process  of  transplanting  always 
ii^ures  or  destroys  the  roots;  and  i^  instead 
of  transplanting,  the  bed  be  covered  and  the 
trenches  filled  with  hot  dung,  which  mode  is 
sufficient  to  forward  the  crop  one  or  two  weeks, 
care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  plants  time  to 
rest  and  recover  ia  the  later  part  of  the  season. 
ASPASIl)  a  Milesian  woman  who  fixed  her 
residence  at  Athens  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century  B.  0.  By  her  great  eloquence, 
political  and  literary  ability,  and  personal  fas- 
cination, she  at  once  obtained  a  commanding 
position  among  the  leaders  of  the  state,  ana 
gained  the  affection  of  Pericles  so  far  that  he 
separated  himself  from  bis  wife  and  made  As- 
pasia  his  consort  as  well  in  private  life  as  in 
political  affairs.    The  fact  that  the  laws  of 


Athens  conferred  no  rights  upon  foreign  wom- 
en, and  allowed  no  actually  legitimate  marriage 
with  them,  has  given  rise  to  the  impression 
that  Aspasia  was  a  courtesan.  The  many  ene- 
mies of  Pericles,  especially  the  satirists  of  the 
time,  also  conveyed  this  idea  by  their  attacks, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  without  foundation ; 
she  was  held  in  universal  esteem,  and  her  union 
with  Pericles  was  as  close  as  the  Athenian  law 
allowed,  and  continued  through  his  life.  The 
enemies  of  Pericles  attributed  to  her  infiuence 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Samos  and  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  best  historians 
deny  this.  She  is  also  said  with  obvious  exag- 
geration to  have  instructed  Pericles  in  oratory ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  assisted  him  greatly  in 
the  government,  and  that  her  own  eloquence 
was  remarkable.  When  the  Athenians  named 
Pericles  the  Olympian  Zens,  Aspasia  was  called 
Hera  (J  uno).  Uer  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
leading  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  Athens; 
and  in  many  of  their  works  her  great  abilitiea 
are  celebrated.  After  the  death  of  Pericles 
(429)  she  attached  herself  to  a  cattle  dealer 
named  Lysicles,  whom  she  instructed  in  oratory 
and  by  her  infiuence  raised  in  position.  Her 
son  by  Pericles  took  his  fathers  name,  being 
legitimated  by  a  popular  decree,  and  became 
a  general  of  high  rank.  He  was  put  to  death 
with  five  others  in  consequence  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  the  battle  of  Arginas»  (406). 

iSPEN.    See  Poplab. 

ASPEUf  A\D  ESSLIN6,  two  villages  lying 
about  a  league  apart,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Danube,  a  short  distance  below  Vienna,  which 
were  the  principal  strategic  points  in  a  despe- 
rate battle  to  whicti  they  have  given  a  name, 
fought  May  21  and  22,  1809,  between  Na- 
poleon^s  array  and  the  Austrians  under  the 
archduke  Charles.  The  Austrians  attacked 
while  the  two  bodies  of  the  French  force  were 
separated  by  the  river,  infiicting  a  severe  de- 
feat, and  finally  compelling  Napoleon  to  re- 
treat to  the  island  of  Loban.  Mass^na,  who 
secured  the  retreat  by  the  defence  of  Essling, 
received  from  it  his  title  of  duke  of  Essling. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  4,000  killed  and  16,000 
wounded;  Napoleon^s  loss  8,000  killed  and 
80,000  wounded.  Marshal  Lannes  was  among 
the  mortally  wounded.  The  success  of  the 
Austrians  was  more  than  counterbalanced  soon 
after  by  their  defeat  at  Wagram  (July  6,  6). 

ASPHALTITGS  LACIIS.    See  Dead  Sba. 

ASPHALTUM,  or  Aspkalt  (Gr.  ha^roc),  a  mix- 
ture of  different  hydrocarbons,  some  of  which 
contain  oxygen,  by  the  majority  of  chemists  and 
geologists  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
while  others  derive  it  from  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  called  bitumen,  mineral  pitch, 
and  Jews^  pitch  (from  Lacus  Asphaltites).  (See 
Bitumen.)  It  is  more  bituminous  than  the  coals, 
and  when  pure  is  of  the  conmstence  of  resin ; 
but  the  consistence  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  with  the  amount  of  liauid  bitumen  or 
petroleum  which  may  be  mixea  with  it,  hold- 
mg  the  more  solid  asphaltum  in  solution.    It 
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is  often  intermixed  with  stonj  substances,  and 
sometimes  even  contains  80  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Pure  asphaltnm  is  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  naphtha,  and  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  but  insoluble  in  water ;  alcohol  dissolves 
out  of  it  about  5  per  cent,  of  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  ether  takes  up  20  per  cent,  of  an- 
other resin  that  is  not  affected  by  the  alcohol. 
It  yields  also  a  volatile  oil.  The  remainder  is 
a  substance  named  by  M.  Boussingault  atphaU 
teney  the  composition  of  which  is  GaoHisOs. 
Asphaltum  bums  readily,  with  a  red  smoky 
flame,  and  leaves  no  ashes  except  those  due  to 
its  impurities.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1  to  1*8 ;  its  color  is  black  and  dark  brown, 
and  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers.  It  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  conse- 
quently is  unfit  for  use  as  fuel,  and  cannot  be 
economically  used  for  gas.  Most  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  contain  it,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly common  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
calcareous  and  sandy  strata.  In  the  primary 
rocks  it  is  found  only  in  small  veins.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  sea,  rising  to  the  surface,  where  it  forms 
solid  lumps  which  are  thrown  on  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  other  noted  localities  are  a  lake  on 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  1}^  m.  in  circumference, 
which  is  hot  at  the  centre,  but  is  solid  and  cold 
toward  the  shores,  and  has  its  borders  over  a 
breadth  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile  covered  with 
the  hardened  pitch,  with  trees  flourishing  over 
it.  The  inhabitants  powder  the  asphaltum 
and  drive  it  by  a  blast  upon  burning  coals; 
thus  used  it  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  an  equal 
weight  of  the  best  English  coal.  It  is  thrown 
over  bagasse  or  wood  fuel  \n  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  At  various  places  in  South  America 
are  similar  lakes,  as  at  Gaxatambo  and  Beren- 
gela,  Peru,  where  it  is  used  for  pitching  boats; 
m  California,  near  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 
It  occurs  in  smaller  quantities,  disseminated 
through  shale  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  occa- 
sionally limestones,  or  collected  in  cavities  or 
seams  in  these  rocks,  in  Derbyshire,  Cornwall, 
and  the  French  department  of  Landes ;  and  at 
Val  de  Travers,  Neufch^tel,  impregnating  a 
bed  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  serving 
as  a  cement  to  the  rock,  which  is  used  for 
buildings.  Grahamite  from  West  Virginia, 
described  by  Prof.  Wurtz  of  New  York  in  1865, 
resembles  asphaltum  in  its  pitch-black  lustrous 
appearance. — A  rigorous  analysis  applicable  to 
all  asphaltum  cannot  be  given,  as  each  bed 
may  present  diflerent  resists.  The  following 
ultimate  analyses  have  been  made : 
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8.  Auvergne, 
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Nos.  1  and  2  were  by  Ebelman,  No.  8  by  Weth- 
erill.  The  action  of  heat,  alcohol,  ether, 
naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  as  well  as  the 
above  analyses,  show  that  the  so-called  as- 
phaltum from  diiferent  localities  is  very  vari- 
ous in  oompo^tion,  and  that  the  true  composi- 


tion of  any  one  of  them  is  not  known.  They 
contain  volatile  oils,  heavy  oils,  resins  soluble 
in  alcohol,  solids  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in 
alcohol,  other  solids  not  soluble  either  in  alco- 
hol or  ether,  and  nitrogenous  substances. — 
Asphaltum  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  embalming,  and  appears  to  have  been  em- 

{>loyed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
on.  It  is  now  used  for  pavement,  for  making 
water-tight  tanks,  as  a  coating  for  tubes  of 
glass  and  iron  used  for  conveying  gas  or  water, 
and  for  various  other  purposes  of  like  nature. 
Asphalt  is  used  in  Paris  in  two  diflerent  forms : 
first,  the  natural  rock,  unalloyed,  with  which 
streets  are  paved ;  second,  a  mixture  of  asphalt 
with  bitumen  ana  fine  gravel  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sidewalks.  The  rock  is  found  princi- 
pally at  Seyssel  and  Val  de  Travers,  and  is 
transported  to  Paris  by  canal  and  rail.  Pure 
asphaltic  rock  is  preferred  for  streets  and 
roads.  When  this  is  heated  to  near  800°  F., 
it  crumbles  to  a  mass  of  brown  powder,  which 
when  compressed  in  a  mould  and  allowed  to 
cool  recovers  its  original  hardness  and  appear- 
ance. If  the  hot  powder,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  a  mould,  be  spread  about  two  inches 
thick  on  a  hard  foundation  and  pressed  or 

{>acked  by  a  hot  iron  pestie  or  roller  and  al- 
owed  to  cool,  the  surface  will  immediately 
solidify,  forming  a  crust  identical  with  the 
original  rock.  The  discovery  of  this  applica- 
tion was  due  to  accident.  Fragments  of  as- 
phaltum, dropping  from  the  carts  which  trans- 
Eorted  it  from  the  quarries  along  the  road, 
ecame  heated  by  tiie  sun  and  were  crushed  to 
powder  and  compacted  by  the  continual  pas- 
sage of  carts,  until  they  formed  a  hard,  smooth 
track.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and  led 
to  the  present  method  of  asphaltum  road 
making.  The  sidewalks  of  Paris  are  made  of 
mastic  of  asphaltum,  with  an  addition  of  bitu- 
men and  fine  gravel,  and  can  be  more  properly 
described  under  Pavement. — Artifielal  Asphaltui 
is  made  from  bitumen  or  the  refuse  tar  of  the 
gas  house.  Coal  tao*  is  heated  to  a  degree  that 
renders  it  hard  and  brittie;  of  this  25  parts 
are  mixed  with  60  parts  slaked  lime  in  fine 
powder  and  76  parts  river  gravel.  These  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a 
cast-iron  boiler,  heated  for  two  hours,  and 
drawn  off  into  moulds.  The  blocks  thus  ob- 
tained are  treated  subsequentiy  like  mastic  of 
asphalt  for  sidewalks,  except  that  the  temper- 
ature is  carried  higher.  Another  patent  gives 
the  following  proportions :  Residue  of  tar  con- 
taining considerable  non-volatile  oil,  25  to  50 
per  cent.;  carbonate  of  lime  in  dry  powder, 
60  per  cent. ;  silica  and  clay,  25  per  cent.  This 
is  stirred  in  a  boiler  ovel*  a  slow  fire  for  ten 
hours  and  run  ofl*  into  moulds.  The  mineral 
constituents  must  be  previously  strongly  heated 
to  expel  air  and  moisture,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  thorough  incorporation  with  the  pitch. 
Artificial  asphaltum  is  used  for  coating  gas 
pipes  to  protect  them  from  corrosion;  dso 
for  sidewalks,  roofing,  flooring,  especially  for 
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__i  France  for  marine  construction!!. 
of  prepared  aspbaltum  id  the  United  States 
lifts  been  In^'ly  increased  nnce  tbe  discovery 
of  petroleum  and  of  a  deposit  of  a  solid  li  jdro- 
carboD  called  Grahamite,  and  also  In  conse- 
qnence  of  tbe  (treat  ezteosion  of  gaa  manofac- 
tarc  bj  which  the  supply  of  raw  material  Las 
become  practii^ally  inexhaustible. 

ISPBODEL  (atphadelai),  a  genas  of  oraa- 
mental  perennial  plants  beluDginit  to  the  nat- 
ural order  liliaeea,  and  to  tbe  sub-order 
anphadeUce.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  old 
world,  and  are  foand  abundantly  in  Qreece, 
Sicily,  Asia,  and  Barbarv.  The  genns  com- 
prises 13  species,  all  of  which  hove  a  bulbous 
root,  erect  nndivided  stem,  long  leaves,  and 
showy  flowers  arranged  in  clusters,  which  in 
most  of  the  species  are  spibes.  The  lutevt,  or 
ooDimon  yellow  species,  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  European  gardens,  into  which  it  was  intro- 
dnced  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  branchless,  about  2^  feet  high,  bos  scat- 
tered and  aImo9t  [lili- 

form  leaves  sheath-  I 

ing    the  stalk,   and  I 

flowers  of  a  beauti- 
fU  golden  yellow. 
It  blossoms  during 
six  weeks  in  mid- 
summer. Tlieramo- 
fui,  or  white  and 
branched  asiihodel, 
has  a  nakeil  stem 
with  raraiflcations 
near  the  summit, 
each  of  which  Is  ter- 
minated by  a  spike 
.  of  white  Btar-shaped 
flowers  having  their 
petals  streaked  with 
parjile.  The  an- 
cients hod  a  su- 
perstition that  the  A.phod,l»  ™-o.. 
manes  of  the  dead 
were  nourislied  upon  il 
fore  planted  it  in  the 

chres,  and  made  it  sni  _..^ 

stillcoversthehillsandvalleysof  Apulia,  where 
it  furnishes  nourishment  to  the  sheep.  The 
aUiu»,  or  upriftbt  asphodel,  differs  from  the 
preceding  by  having  a  branchless  stem,  and 
also  by  having  its  flowers  a  little  smaller  and 
nearer  togetlier.  The  other  species  of  aaphode) 
are  much  less  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 

ISPBVIIl  (Gr.  ^^Jo,  from  k  privative  and 
Bfb^i^,  pnlse),  literally,  a  temporary  or  a  final 
Buspenaion  of  the  motion  of  tbe  heart,  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  arteries.  The  word  la 
now  used  eictasively  to  signify  a  condition  of 
imperfiKit  or  suspended  rexpiration,  in  which 
the  blood  is  no  longer  arteriolized  by  tbe  in- 
fluence of  tbe  air,  irrespective  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  which  may  continue  some  time 


I  roots,  and  they  there- 
leighborltood  of  seput- 
Bd  to  Proserpine.     '" 


after  respiration  ceasM.  The  immediate  bane- 
fnl  elfects  of  the  suspension  of  rerpiration 
arise  from  tbe  privation  of  oigen,  and  from 
the  retention  of  the  carlwnic  aciil  previously 
formed,  which  becomes  a  blood  poison.  If  the 
circulation  be  disproportionately  angumented, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  being  morbidly 
retained,  convulsion  and  death  ensue.  If  tbe 
respiration  is  unduly  and  diiiproportionately 
angumented,  tbe  subject  is  cooled,  for  mere 
pnlmonary  resjiiration  is  a  cooling  process,  by 
the  diflbrence  of  temperoaturt  of  the  inspired 
and  expired  air ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  sub- 

e:t  dies,  but  now  tVum  loss  of  temperature, 
is  latter  is  the  case  in  the  asphyxiated  pa- 
tient, if  the  resiiirator;  movements  be  unduly 
hastened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  tbe  as- 
phyxiated we  excite  tbe  circulation,  withont 
simultaneonsly  and  proportionately  inducing 
the  reepiratory  movements,  we  destroy  tbe 
patient  by  carbonic  acid,  formed  in  the  course 
of  that  circulation,  and  uueliminet«.-d  by  respi- 
ration. This  statement  explains  Ihe  injurious 
and  fatal  tendency  of  tbe  warm  bath  which 
was  formerly  recommended  in  asphyxia,  for  it 
is  injurions,  and  has  doubtless  of  itself  proved 
fatal  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  without  it 
would  have  spontaneously  recovered. 
'  JSPIAWIIX,  or  Cshi,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  tbe  Atlontio 
terminus  of  tbe  Panama  railway,  sitnated  on 
the  island  of  Hanxenilla  in  Limon  or  Kavy  bay, 
in  lat.  9°  2]'  23"  N.,  Ion.  Tfl"  68'  52"  W.,  47  m. 
by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Panama ;  pop.  in  1872, 
about  6,000.  The  island  of  Uanzanitla  (area, 
(ISO  acres)  was  in  1802  ceded  to  the  railway 
company  for  ever.  The  harbor  of  Aspinwall 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  railway  company  in  18B0,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  serve  merely  as  a 
port  of  transit ;  but  it  has  become  a  centre  of 
auppty  for  many  neighboring  towns.  The  office 
and  freight  depot  of  the  railway  company,  tbe 
former  of  brick  and  the  latter  a  masdve  stone 
structure  SOO  by  80  ft.,  are  the  only  ediflces 
worthy  of  note.  The  railway  company's  whar^ 
40  ft.  wide,  extends  ont  from  the  shore  upon  a 
coral  reef  nearly  l,000n.  The  former  insalubrity 
of  the  place  has  been  in  great  part  remedied  by 
raising  its  level  and  by  thorough  drainage.  The 
port  is  now  (1872)  viwled  monthly  by  three 
steamers  from  New  York,  four  from  English, 
two  from  German,  and  two  from  French  jiorts. 
18PUKD,Etktit,en  En^ish  dissenting  min- 
ister, born  in  Cambridgeshire,  Jan.  2S,  1T8S, 
died  Dec.  80.  ]84fi.  In  1799  he  entered  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  but  in  the  follonine 
year  he  resigned  his  scholarship  on  account  of 
the  chnDge  in  his  theological  opinions,  which 
prevented  him  from  remaining  longer  a  bene- 
ficiary upon  a  Calvinistic  endowment.  For  a 
year  or  two  he  tried  to  occupy  himself  with 
trade,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  theological 
pursuits,  and  in  1801  was  ordained  iiastor  of 
the  General  Baptist  congregation  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  liberty  to  preach  Unitarian 


doctrines. 

In  1805  he  WM  installed  pastoi 
Pit  cliapel,  ITacknef,  where  he  contioaed  until 
his  death,  Mr.  Asplaiid  atood  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  active  Unitarian  ckrgy  of  England. 
In  1806  he  established  a  religious  magazine, 
the  "  Monthly  Repositorj,"  and  took  the  lead 
in  founding  the  Unitarian  fiind  society  for  the 
anpport  of  popular  preaching  and  the  relief 
of  indigent  ministers.  In  1815  he  established 
the  "  Cnriatian  Reformer,"  a  monthly  magazine 
of  considerable  influence.  The  list  of  his  pub- 
lications numbers  60,  and  since  his  death  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  and  several  pamphlets  from 
his  pen  have  hecn  edited  by  his  son. 

ISPBOHOKT^  amountain  in  the  8.  W.  corner 
of  Italy,  near  Keggio,  celebrated  for  the  battle 
of  Aug.  28,  1862,  between  tlie  Italian  troopa 
under  Pallavicini  and  the  volunteers  of  Gari- 
baldi. The  tatter,  who  had  crossed  over  from 
Sicily  to  march  on  Borne,  against  the  warn- 
ings of  the  royal  government,  was  defeated, 
wounded  in  the  foot,  and  taken  prisoner  with 
the  larger  portion  of  his  men. 

ISPBOPUTUIO.    See  AoHBLOire. 

ASS  {eguvi  iuin-u»),  the  humblest  member 
of  the  horse  family,  known  to  be  of  eastem 
origin.  He  ia  first  mentioned  in  Genesis,  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  who,  when  ha  wont 
down  to  Egypt  on  account  of  the  famine  in 
Palestine,  found  that  Pharaoh  was  possessed 
of  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  man 
servants,  end  mud  servants,  and  she  asses,  and 
camels."  At  that  time,  probably,  as  was  the 
cose  during  all  the  historic  ages  of  Greece,  a 
Species  of  ass  was  wild  on  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  Aaa  Minor,  and  throughout  Persia;  and 
in  the  latter  country  and  Armenia,  in  the  re- 

f'on  about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
nphrBt«3,  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  it  exists 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  the  present  day.  Asses 
are  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis  as  occur- 
ring in  great  numbers  in  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 
These  animals,  which  he  simply  terms  wild 
asses  (dvoi  iypioi,  of  which  words  the  specific 
Latin  name  onager  is  merely  a  corruption), 
were  in  company  with  ostriches,  antelopes, 
and  bustards;  they  were  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  horsemen  of  the  army,  and  are  described 
as  being  possessed  of  extraordinary  speed  and 
endurance.  The  wild  asses  of  the  same  country 
are  stiil  possessed  of  the  same  characteristics. 
They  have  always  been  the  special  quarry  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  and  Nadir  Shah  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  pursuit  of  them,  and  consid- 
ered the  running  down  of  one  with  his  grey- 
hound a  feat  equal  to  the  winning  of  a  battle 
or  conquering  a  province.  The  flesh  was  con- 
ndered  the  most  exquisite  of  venison.  The 
'  wild  ass  of  Xenophon,  and  that,  probably  iden- 
tical with  it,  hunted  by  the  shahs  of  Persia,  is 
g~esumabl^  the  dziggetai,  or  equvt  hemiontu  of 
alias,  which,  as  its  speciflc  name  {hemionvt, 
holf-ass)  indicates,  possesses  as  much  of  the 
horse  as  of  the  aas  in  its  character  and  quali- 
ties.   The  best  breed  of  ass  comes  from  the 


East,  where  he  has  been  long  careflilly  culti- 
vated as  a  saddle  animal  The  rooky  nature 
of  the  soil  and  mountainous  face  of  the  country 
in  Palestine  favored  the  employment  of  this 


'Wild  An  (Dilg(c4>l). 

hard-hoofed,  sure-footed,  patient,  and  endur- 
ing animal,  as  much  as  it  discouraged  that  of 
the  delicate,  fine-limbed,  high-bred  courser  of 
Syria  and  Arabia.  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  eonine  families 
of  the  East,  found  near  Bassoraii  a  breed  of 
white  asses,  remarkable  for  their  eice11ene& 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  are  of  a  breed 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Judeh. — 
The  characteristics  of  the  ass,  as  distinguish- 
ing him  from  the  horse,  are :  1,  inferiority  in 
size,  although  doubtless  this  in  European  coun- 
tries is  in  great  part  in  consequence  of  centu- 
ries of  cruel  treatment^  scanty  fare,  and  want 


Au  (Adini  Tntgula). 

of  attention  in  breeding,  the  animal  having 
been  for  ages  regarded  only  as  the  drudge  of 
the  poor;  2,  a  rougher  and  more  shaggy  coat, 
capable,  however,  of  much  improvement  by 
warm  Iceeping  and  a  littie  grooming;  3,  the 
shortness  and  stifl^ese  of  his  pastern  joints, 
and  the  hard  solidity  of  his  sound  upright 
hoofs,  which  seem  almost  incapable  of  lame- 
ness, and  render  him  the  safest  and  most  sure- 
footed of  animals  in  difficult  roonnt^n  passes; 
4,  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  ears,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hare  more  than  those  of  hit 
own  race;  6,  the  peculiar  cross  which  he  bears 
on  his  back,  formed  h;  a  longitudinal  dark 
stripe  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  a 
transverse  bar  across  the  shoulders,  which  in- 
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dicates  his  familj  oonneotion  with  the  untama- 
ble members  of  his  race,  the  zebra  and  qaagga, 
who  are  yet  more  oonspionoosly  striped,  and 
of  whose  oharaoter  and  disposition  the  ass  pos- 
sesses many  points.  The  usaal  color  of  the  ass 
is  gray,  mouse-colored,  or  black;  and  as  he 
tends  to  bay,  dan,  or  chestnut,  the  horse  colors, 
the  quality  deteriorates.  The  dental  system 
of  the  ass  assimilates  that  of  the  horse,  and 
in  like  manner  indicates  the  age  of  the  animal 
by  the  changes  and  marks  of  the  teeth.  The 
male  ass  is  capable  of  propagation  at  two 
years,  the  female  somewhat  earlier ;  the  latter 
carries  her  foal  11  months,  producing  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  12th.  The  sexual  vigor  in 
both  sexes  is  excessive,  which  may  explain  the 
&ct  that  in  the  hybrids  of  the  ass  and  horse 
the  offspring  are  much  nearer,  as  well  in  organ- 
ization as  in  temper  and  appearance,  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter  pro^nitor.  In  all 
cases  the  mule  is  an  ass  modihed  by  a  strain 
of  the  horse ;  not  a  horse  modified  by  a  cross 
with  the  ass.  The  hybrid  foal  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare  is  the  true  mule;  that  of  the  stal- 
lion and  the  she  ass,  the  hinny — the  latter  be- 
ing less  strongly  tinctured  with  the  blood  and 
having  less  of  the  form  of  the  ass,  owing  to  the 
superior  influence  of  the  male  in  the  physical 
form  and  external  organization  of  the  progeny. 
The  mule,  like  the  ass,  brays,  owing  to  a  pe- 
culiar construction  of  the  larjmx ;  while  the 
hinny  neighs,  like  its  sire. — ^There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  with  careful  breeding,  grooming,  sta- 
bling, and  nutritious  feeding,  the  ass  might  be 
improved  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  domes- 
tic animal.  As  it  is,  he  is  admirably  adapted 
for  a  beast  of  burden  in  cold,  mountainous 
countries,  in  which,  on  a  quarter  of  the  food 
required  by  a  horse,  he  will  safely  carry  bur- 
dens under  which  the  more  generous  animal 
would  break  down,  over  places  in  which  the 
other  could  not  keep  its  footing.  Under  kind 
treatment,  he  is  hardly  inferior  in  docility  to 
the  horse  or  the  dog.  The  female  is  exces- 
sively fond  of  her  young,  and  both  sexes  are 
susceptible  of  strong  attachment  to  their  owner. 
In  elevated  countries,  where  the  soil  is  light, 
asses  are  serviceable  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view ;  although  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
they  were  first  introduced  by  Gkjn.  Washing- 
ton, they  are  little  used  except  for  the  propa- 
gation of  mules.  The  best  asses  are  obtained 
either  from  Smyrna,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or 
from  Spain,  where  the  race  has  been  particular- 
ly cultivated,  as  it  has  also  in  Peru,  with  a 
view  to  the  business  of  mule-raising,  which  in 
both  these  countries  is  important. 

ASSAB,  or  Saki,  a  bay  in  the  Red  sea,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  40  m.  N.  W.  of  the  strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in  lat  12*  65'  K,  Ion.  42" 
45'  E.,  16  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide.  It  is  bor- 
dered on  the  W.  by  high  table  land,  and  in 
its  front  are  the  coral  islands  of  Darmabah 
and  Darmahid,  the  last  forming  near  Cape  Lu- 
ma  a  safe  harbor  for  small  craft.  The  neigh- 
boring inhabitants  are  the  Danakil,  who  are 


virtually  governed  by  their  own  sultan,  though 
the  khedive  of  Egypt  claims  to  be  their  legiti- 
mate ruler.  The  bay  of  Assab  was  purchased 
in  1869  by  an  Italian  steamboat  company  as 
a  coaling  station  on  the  voyage  from  Italy  to 
Egypt  through  the  Suez  caiial  to  India. 

ASSAM,  a  province  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  between 
lat  25*'  50'  and  28°  20'  K,  Ion.  90''  40'  and 
97**  80'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Bhotan  and  Thi- 
bet, N.  E.  by  Thibet,  E.  and  S.  by  Burmah, 
and  S.  W.  by  Bengal;  area,  21,800  sq.  m.; 
pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
700,000,  the  smaller  number  being  probably 
more  nearly  correct.  The  country  lies  between 
two  mountain  ranges,  branches  of  the  Hima- 
laya, which  are  joined  at  its  eastern  end,  and 
rise  both  on  its  northern  and  southern  side  to 
the  height  of  nearly  20,000  feet.  These  send 
out  offshoots  along  the  sides  of  the  valley 
which  forms  the  province,  and  which  consists 
of  a  long  and  level  plain,  studded  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  hills.  The  number  of 
considerable  streams  exceeds  60,  so  that  Assam 
is  supposed  to  contain  more  rivers  than  any 
other  equal  extent,  of  territory  in  the  world. 
The  Brahmapootra  is  the  chief  of  these,  flow- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  E. 
to  W.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 
temperate  and  agreeable.  A  regular  rainy 
season,  like  that  of  the  tropics,  lasts  from  March 
till  October,  swelling  the  rivers  and  flooding 
great  districts  of  the  plain,  obliging  the  inhabi- 
tants to  construct  hign  causeways  between  the 
towns  and  villages.  Earthquakes  are  frequent, 
but  seldom  severe.  The  country  is  rich  in 
minerals,  containing  coal  and  petroleum,  iron, 
and  gold  dust  in  some  of  the  river  sands.  Tea, 
silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  ivory  form  leading  ar- 
ticles of  trade.  The  tea  plant  \»  indigenous 
here,  and  is  largely  cultivated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  English  *^ Assam  Tea  Company,*' 
more  than  17,000  acres  of  tea  plantations  hav- 
ing been  under  cultivation  within  the  last  few 
years.  Tigers,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  other 
wild  animals  abound,  and  elephants  are  very 
numerous.  The  Assamese  are  akin  to  the  Hin- 
doo races.  They  are  lithe  and  active,  though 
generally  slight  in  frtune;  they  are  almost 
beardless,  and  have  unusually  smooth  skin. 
They  live  in  huts  of  bamboo  and  mats,  and 
lead  rather  indolent  lives,  carrying  on  few  and 
unimportant  industries.  The  most  widespread 
religion  is  Brahminiam,  but  there  are  also  many 
Mohammedans.  Assam  was  governed  by  a  se- 
ries of  kings,  concerning  whose  oriirin  and  reigns 
little  is  known,  until  the  17th  ctotury,  when  a 
formidable  attempt  was  made  by  the  Moirul 
emperors  to  attach  it  to  their  dominions.  This 
was  defeated ;  but  from  that  time  the  country 
became  the  prey  of  revolutions,  and  gradually 
declined  in  power  till  1770,  when  the  British 
troops  interlered  in  a  revolution  against  the 
r^ah,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  territory. 
In  1826,  in  the  war  with  Burmah,  the  British 
finally  took  possession  of  the  country. 
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iSSASSUIS  (Arab.  ffa$ha$hin^  hashish  smok- 
ers), a  secret  political  society  in  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Arabia,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  branch  of  the 
Isma£lians,  so  called  from  the  imam  Ismael  ben 
Jafar.  It  took  its  origin  in  Perda  about  A.  D. 
840  from  Abdallah,  son  of  Maimun  Kadah,  a 
believer  in  the  ancient  Hagian  worship,  who 
undertook  by  the  preaching  of  his  daia  or  mis- 
sionaries to  reestablish  the  old  religion,  or  at 
least  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Abbas- 
mde  caliphs.  His  followers  were  sometimes 
called  Ibabi^  ^^indifferents,^'  and  sometimes 
Isma^lians,  because  they  favored  the  preten- 
sions of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  ben 
Ismael,  of  the  house  of  Ali.  One  of  his 
disciples,  Ahmed,  called  Karmath,  raised  the 
stanaard  of  revolt,  and  for  a  whole  century 
the  £ast  was  involved  in  wars.  Another  par- 
tisan of  the  sect,  the  dai  Abdallah,  who 
styled  himself  a  descendant  of  Mohammed  ben 
Ismael,  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  by  the  caliph  Motadhad,  and 
succeeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Africa  under  the  name  of  Obeidallah  Mahdi. 
A.  D.  909.  This  person  was  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Egyptian  caliphs,  who, 
tracing  their  descent  to  Ismael  ben  Jafar  Sadik, 
and  fh>m  him  to  Fatima,  the  prophet^s  daugh- 
ter, are  known  by  the  name  of  Fatimites  or 
ea^m  Isma&lians.  The  secret  policy  of  this 
sect  was  to  overthrow  the  Abbasside  caliphate. 
In  the  reign  of  Hakem-biamr-illali  a  lodge  was 
instituted  at  Oairo  called  Dar  el-Hikmet,  house 
of  wisdom.  Access  to  this  lodge,  and  the  use 
of  tlie  books  and  mathematical  instruments 
kept  in  it,  as  well  as  instruction  by  the  profes- 
sors, who  were  paid  by  the  government  were 
f^e  to  all.  In  tnis  lodge  were  taught  nine  se- 
cret doctrines  deduced  from  those  of  Abdallah 
ben  Maimun  Kadah.  In  the  first  degree  the 
mind  of  the  novice  was  purposely  perplexed, 
and  a  hidden  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  Koran 
was  suggested.  After  an  oath  of  unconditional 
obedience  the  pupil  was  initiated  into  the  sec- 
ond degree,  which  inculcated  the  recognition 
of  divinely  appointed  imams,  who  were  the 
source  of  all  knowledge.  The  third  degree 
taught  their  number,  which  could  not  exceed 
seven;  these  were  Ali,  Hassan,  Hossein,  Ali 
Seinolabidin,  Mohammed  el-Bakir,  Jafar  es- 
Sadik,  and  Ismael  his  son.  The  fourth  grade 
taught  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
there  have  been  seven  divine  lawgivers,  or 
speaking  apostles  of  God,  each  of  whom  had 
by  command  of  heaven  altered  the  doctrine  of 
his  predecessor.  Each  of  these  had  seven 
coa4jutors  in  succession,  who,  as  they  did  not 
appear  openly,  were  called  muten  ($amit).  The 
first  of  the  mutes  was  named  Sus,  and  the 
seven  speaking  prophets  were  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  Is- 
mael ben  Jafar.  The  fifth  degree  taught  that 
each  of  the  seven  mute  prophets  Iiad  twelve 
apostles  for  the  extension  of  the  true  faith,  the 
number  twelve  being  the  most  excellent  after 
seven.    After  these  five  degrees  the  precepts 


of  Islamism  were  examined,  and  it  was  shown 
that  all  positive  religions  legislation  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  general  and  philosophicaL 
The  dogmas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythago- 
ras were  adduced  as  proofs  and  laid  down  tm 
axioms.  In  the  seventh  the  student  passed 
from  philosophy  to  mysticism.  In  the  eighth 
the  pupil  was  perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the 
superfluity  of  all  prophets  and  apostles,  the 
non-existence  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  all  actions,  for  which  there  is  neither 
punishment  nor  reward  either  in  this  worid  or 
the  next;  and  thus  was  he  matured  for  the 
ninth  and  last  degree,  in  which  he  became  the 
blind  instrument  of  his  superior.  This  lodge 
was  closed  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Amer 
Biakim-illah,  but  was  soon  reopened.^Xhie 
of  the  initiated  dais  was  Hassan  ben  Babeh, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  Isma^lians,  the  Assassins.  Banished  from 
Egypt,  he  went  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  Persia, 
preaching  his  doctrine  and  making  proselytee. 
rartly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force,  he 
got  possession  of  the  almost  impregnable  castle 
of  Alamut  (eaglets  nest)  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Ghilan,  strengthened  it,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  the  central  power  of  the  Assassins.  The 
basis  of  his  political  and  religions  system  was : 
*^  Nothing  is  true,  and  everything  is  lawfol."' 
The  knowledge  of  all  the  degrees  was  to  be 
imparted  only  to  a  chosen  few.  The  bulk  of  his 
followers  were  only  initiated  far  enough  to  con- 
fuse their  minds  and  leave  them  dependent  up- 
on their  leaders,  and  the  obser>'ance  of  all  the 
precepts  of  Islamism  was  most  strictly  enjoin- 
ed. At  Alamut,  and  when  their  power  was 
extended  in  other  places  also,  the  Assassins  had 
splendid  walled  gardens  with  fiower  beds  and 
fruit  trees  of  every  description,  limpid  streams, 
luxurious  halls,  and  porcelain  kiosks,  adorned 
with  Persian  carpets  and  Grecian  stufls,  drink- 
ing vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  crystal,  and 
charming  maidens  and  handsome  boys.  A 
youth  who  was  deemed  worthy  by  bis  strength 
and  resolution  to  be  initiated,  was  invited  to 
the  table  and  conversation  of  the  grand  mas- 
ter; he  was  then  intoxicated  with  hashish  and 
carried  into  the  garden,  which  on  awakening 
he  believed  to  be  paradise.  Sleeping  again,  he 
was  carried  back  to  the  side  of  the  master; 
and  when  the  effect  of  the  drug  had  passed 
away  he  believed  that  he  had  actually  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  bliss  of  paradise,  and  henceforth 
blindly  devoted  himself  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ter, eagerly  seeking  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  order  to  attain  eternal  life.  Later, 
when  one  of  the  grand  masters  allowed  the  en- 
joyment of  every  pleasure  to  all,  the  sect  fre- 
quently intoxicated  themselves  with  hashish, 
whence  their  name  Hashashin,  corrupted  by  the 
crusaders  into  Assassins,  which,  in  view  of  their 
bloody  deeds,  come  to  signify  men  who  practise 
secret  murder  in  general.  Jelal  ed-Din  Malek« 
sultan  of  the  Se\juks,  having  sent  an  ambassado^ 
to  the  grand  master  to  require  his  obedience  and 
fealty,  Hassan  ben  Sabah  called  into  his  presence 
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several  of  his  followers.  Beckoning  to  one  of 
them,  he  said,  ^^  Kill  thyself^  ^^  and  he  instantly 
stabbed  himself;  to  another,  *'  Throw  thyself 
from  the  rampart,"  and  the  next  moment 
he  lav  a  mutilated  corpse  in  the  moat  Then 
turning  to  the  envoy,  the  grand  master  said, 
"  Go  tell  thy  lord,  in  this  way  I  am  obeyed  by 
70,000  faithful  sabiects."  The  grand  master 
was  called  9eyed^  the  lord,  or  more  conmionly 
•heikh  elrjebel,  chief  of  the  mountain  region 
(incorrectly  translated  old  man  of  the  moun- 
tain), because  the  order  always  maintained 
itself  in  castles  among  the  mountains  in  Per- 
sia, Irak,  and  Syria.  He  never  assumed  the 
title  of  sultan  or  emir,  and  preached  not  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  invisible 
imam  who  was  to  appear  at  a  future  period. 
Immediately  under  the  grand  master  were 
the  duah  eUJcihar^  grand  recruiters  or  pri- 
ors, his  lieutenants  in  the  three  provinces  to 
which  his  order  extended.  Under  these  were 
the  duah  or  <2aM,  the  religions  nuncios  and  po- 
litical emissaries,  the  initiated  masters.  Then 
followed  Uio  refika^  fellows,  who  were  advanc- 
ing to  the  mastership  through  the  several 
ffrades  of  initiation  into  the  secret  doctrine. 
Next  came  the  sedavi^  the  guards  of  the  order, 
the  warriors,  and  devoted  murderers ;  then  the 
»a$sik  (aspirants),  the  novices ;  and  finally  the 

Erofane  or  the  people.  Hassan  laid  down  for 
is  dais  seven  rules  of  conduct :  1.  The  aah' 
inai-rUh  (knowledge  of  the  calling)  comprised 
the  maxims  for  the  judgment  of  character 
necessary  in  selecting  subjects.  2.  The  UenU 
(gaining  confidence)  taught  them  to  gain  over 
candidates  by  flattering  their  inclinations  and 
passions.  8.  As  soon  as  they  were  won,  it  was 
necessary  to  involve  them  by  doubts  and  ques- 
tions on  the  religious  commands  and  absurd- 
ities of  the  Koran.  4.  The  ahd^  or  oath,  bound 
the  aspirant  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  in- 
violable silence  and  submission.  5.  The  candi- 
dates were  taught  how  their  doctrines  agreed 
with  those  of  the  greatest  men  in  church  and 
state.  6.  The  teMM  (confirmation)  recapitulated 
all  that  preceded.  7.  The  teevil  (allegorical 
instruction),  in  opposition  to  the  UubU  or  liter- 
al sense  of  the  divine  word,  was  the  principal 
essence  of  the  secret  doctrine,  reserved  only  to 
a  few  of  the  initiated. — Hassan  ben  Sabah  was 
speedily  attacked  by  the  sultan  Malek,  but  he 
sustained  himself,  and  even  gained  new  strong- 
holds. The  practice  of  assassination  by  which 
he  became  the  terror  of  eastern  monarchs  was 
first  tried  upon  his  early  friend  the  grand  vizier 
Nizam  ul-Mulk.  The  death  of  the  sultan,  ap- 
parently by  poison,  soon  followed,  and  then 
ensued  a  fearful  series  of  murders  and  repri- 
sals. Fakhr  ul-MuIk  Abul-Mosaffar,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Nizam  ul-Mulk  as  grand 
vizier,  and  another  of  the  royal  family,  were 
assassinated.  One  of  Sultan  Saqjar^s  slaves, 
who  had  been  won  over  to  the  Assassins,  stuck 
a  dagger  into  the  ground  near  his  master's 
head  while  the  latter  was  asleep.  Some  days 
after  the  sultan  received  a  letter  from  Alamut, 


saying,  ''Had  we  not  been  well  disposed  to- 
ward the  sultan,  we  might  have  plunged  the 
dagger  into  his  heart  instead  of  the  ground.'* 
Peace  was  then  concluded  between  the  parties, 
and  many  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Assas- 
sins. Hassan  ben  Sabah  survived  all  his  nearest 
relations  and  most  faithful  disciples.  He  slew 
two  of  his  sons  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Ho  died  in  1124,  at  tiie  age  of  90  yeara^  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  general  and  chief  dai,  Kia 
Busurg-Omid,  in  whose  time  hostilities  were 
renewed  by  Sultan  Saigar,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  Assassins  were  put  to  death.  The  vizier 
of  Damascus  gave  them  the  castle  at  Banias, 
near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  which  became 
the  centre  of  their  power  in  Syria.  In  1118 
Abul-Wefa,  the  prior  there,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  put  the  city  of  Da- 
mascus into  his  power  in  return  for  the  city  of 
Tyre ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  sul- 
tan, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Assasnns  and 
the  crusaders  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
At  Oairo  the  Fatimite  caliph  Abu  Ali  Mansour 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  Assassin,  and  shortiy 
^fter  (1185)  the  Abbasside  caliph  was  assassi- 
nated at  Bagdad.  The  Assassms  now  spread 
all  over  the  western  part  of  Asia,  from  the 
confines  of  Khorasan  to  the  mountains  of  Sy- 
ria, from  the  Caspian  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1171  the  last  of  the 
Fatimite  dynasty  died,  and  the  lodge  at  Cairo 
was  overthrown.  Saladin,  who  became  sultan 
of  Egypt,  proved  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Assassins.  In  the  month  of  Ramazan,  1168, 
Hassan  II.,  the  fourth  grand  master,  summoned' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  Alamut. 
where  he  addressed  the  multitude,  announced 
the  day  of  resurrection  or  revelation  of  the 
imam,  and  conmianded  them  to  break  the  fast 
and  give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ure. A  similar  proclamation  was  made  through- 
out the  country,  and  was  received  by  a  minority 
of  the  people  with  joy.  In  1175  the  Assassins 
made  two  futile  attempts  on  Saladin's  life,  and 
he  in  return  ravaged  their  territory,  and  only  de- 
sisted from  completely  annihilating  their  power 
on  condition  of  nis  being  in  the  future  safe  from 
their  daggers.  About  1191  Conrad,  lord  of  Tyre 
and  marquis  of  Montfort,  a  near  relation  of 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  was  murdered  by  two 
Assassins,  said  to  have  been  hired  for  tiiat  pur- 
pose by  Richard  I.  of  England ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  imprisonment  of  tlie  latter  by  Leopold 
was  in  reprisal  for  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Has- 
san III.  prohibited  everything  that  his  grand- 
father and  father  had  allowed,  and  again  enforc- 
ed the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Islamism ; 
and  no  assassinations  were  committed  in  his 
reign.  By  this  prudent  conduct  he  acquired 
the  good  will  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  the  title  of 
sovereign  prince,  a  favor  never  granted  to  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Under  his  successor,  Ala- 
din  Mohammed,  the  use  of  the  dagger  was  re- 
sumed.   About  1252  Hulaku,  monarch  of  the 
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MonffoISf  captnred  Roknedin,  the  last  of  the 

g*and  masters,  in  his  castle  of  Maimnndis. 
oknedin  and  his  whole  race  were  condemned 
to  massacre ;  12,000  captives  were  assembled 
and  slaaght^red  at  once ;  troops  went  through 
tiie  provinces  to  execnte  the  sentence,  and  many 
of  the  castles  were  demolished.  In  1270  Sultan 
Bibars  overthrew  their  authority  in  Syria. 
For  about  a  century  longer  the  IsmaClians  were 
numerous  in  Persia,  but  with  diminished  power. 
Assassins  are  said  to  remain  still  in  some  parts 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Persia,  but  only  as  a  heret- 
ical sect  of  Islamism,  and  they  seem  to  have 
lost  all  remembrance  of  their  former  power 
and  murderous  tactics.  Some  of  their  doc- 
trines and  practices  are  also  traced  in  those 
of  the  Druses.  The  Persian  Isma^lians  con- 
sider their  grand  master  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  Deity.  A  few  years  since  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  order  in  India,  widely  dif- 
fused, was  disclosed  through  a  suit  brought  in 
the  English  courts  for  the  possession  of  its  rec- 
ords by  a  person  claiming  to  be  grand  master. 
iSSAULT,  any  wilful  and  unlawful  attempt 
or  offer,  with  force  or  violence,  to  do  a  corpo- 
ral hurt  to  another.  In  New  York  it  has  been 
added  to  a  definition  of  substantially  the  same 
import,  that  the  assault  may  consist  of  any  act 
tending  to  such  corporal  injury,  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  as  denote  at  the  time 
an  intention  coupled  with  the  present  ability 
of  using  actual  violence  against  the  person. 
But  this  illustration  is  not  quite  correct,  for  to 
cover  the  cases  of  pointing  firearms,  though 
they  are  not  loaded,  at  persons,  the  ability  to 
do  the  injury  need  not  be  actual,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  it  be  only  apparent.  Nor  need  there 
be  an  actual  intention  to  do  the  violent  act ; 
for  if  the  assaulter  causes  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  has  such  an  intent,  though  he  has  not  in 
fact,  the  assault  may  be  committed.  There 
must  be  some  exhibition  or  threatening  appear- 
ance of  force,  and  this  must  ordinanly  be  of 
physical  force.  A  threat  alone  is  nor  an  as> 
sault;  yet  such  threat,  spoken  under  circum- 
stances which  of  themselves,  so  to  speak,  im- 
port restraint  or  force,  may  constitute  the 
offence.  One  who,  having  an  open  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  being  withm  striking  distance 
of  another,  demanded  with  threatening  words 
the  surrender  of  a  certain  paper,  was  held 
guilty  of  an  assault  Force  may  be  exhibited 
by  the  raising  of  the  hand  or  a  weapon  as  if  to 
strike,  or  to  hurl  something;  or  by  the  point- 
ing of  a  gun  or  pistol  within  the  range  of  the 
arm,  as  if  to  shoot  with  it,  and  even  though  it 
is  not  loaded,  if  it  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
loaded  by  the  person  assaulted ;  or  by  wilfully 
riding  a  horse  so  near  a  foot  passenger,  or  driv- 
ing or  attempting  to  drive  a  carriage  a^^ainst 
the  carriage  of  another,  or  even  by  driving  it 
toward  the  other,  so  as  in  any  of  these  cases  to 
excite  reasonable  fear  of  injury;  or  by  pursu- 
ing another  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and 
coming  so  near  him  that  he  may  reasonably 
apprehend  danger.    But  an  assault  may  be 


committed,  even  though  the  violent  show  of 
force  is  not  actually  within  reaching  distance, 
provided  it  be  so  near  as  to  excite  a  fear  of  im- 
mediate harm  in  a  person  of  fair  firmness. 
Thus,  where  one  was  approaching  another 
with  clenched  fist,  as  if  to  hit  him,  but  was 
stopped  by  bvstanders  Just  before  he  got  near 
enough  to  do  so,  he  was  held  guilty  of  an 
assault.  The  force,  and  thus  the  assault,  roaj 
exist  to  the  eye  of  the  law,  even  though  it  is 
not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  facts,  and 
where  from  the  submission  or  consent  of  tlie 
victim  it  seems  that  it  could  not  have  exi«tted. 
This  is  illustrated  by  those  cases  in  which 
schoolmasters  or  physicians  have,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  or  the  trust  reposed  in  them  in 
these  relations,  induced  young  girls  to  submit 
to  indecent  maltreatment.  In  such  cases  the 
consent  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  neither  in- 
telligent nor  voluntary.  Further,  the  force 
must  be  unlawful.  Therefore  it  is  not  an  as- 
sault when  a  father  or  a  schoolmaster,  for  good 
reasons,  chastises  a  child  within  proper  limits. 
^3ertain  assaults  are  described  as  aggravated 
assaults.  Such  are  assaults  upon  magistrates 
in  courts  of  justice,  or  against  other  ofiScers 
of  the  law.  But  it  seems  that  to  constitute 
such  an  offence,  the  person  assaulted  must  be 
known  to  be  such  an  ofiScial,  or  there  must  be 
grounds  upon  which  it  can  fairly  be  presumed 
that  he  was  known  to  be  so. — Assault  is  a  mis- 
demeanor; that  is  to  say,  it  is  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  criminality,  and  is  ordinarily  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both. — 
Assault  must  be  distinguished  from  battery. 
The  words  are  commonly  used  together,  for 
the  reason  that  the  two  ofiTences  are  nsually 
committed  together ;  but  they  are  in  fact  dis- 
tinct and  separate.  Battery  is  the  actual  in- 
fiiction  of  the  threatened  violence.  But  the 
law  will  not  permit  even  the  threat  of  it,  and 
therefore  makes  that  a  substantial  ofifence, 
namely,  an  assault.    (See  Battbbt.) 

iSSATE,  or  Aasje,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Nizam^s  dominions,  48  m.  N.  £.  of  Aurong- 
abad,  near  which  in  September,  1808,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  (then  Gen.  Wellesley),  witii 
2,000  British  troops  and  2,500  sepoys,  defeated 
the  much  more  numerous  combined  force  of 
Scindia  and  the  raiah  of  Nagpoor. 

iSSAYL^G  (old  Fr.  aiaierj  mod.  Fr.  enetyer^ 
to  try),  the  chemical  examination  of  an  ore,  a 
metal,  or  an  alloy,  to  determine  the  proportkma 
of  its  ingredients.  The  assay  of  a  gold  ore,  to 
obtain  the  amount  of  gold  present,  consists  of 
several  operations.  Fifty  grammes  of  the  ore 
are  mixed  with  80  grms.  of  oxide  of  lead,  20 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  4  of  charcoal  dust,  and 
1 2  of  powdered  glass.  If  the  ore  contmns  nmch 
silica,  the  glass  may  be  left  out ;  if  much  snl- 
phur,  2  grms.  of  nails  should  be  added.  The 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  Band  crncible, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  salt,  and  heated  in  a  fhr- 
nace  for  half  an  hour  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  white  heat  When  this 
crucible  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  alloired 
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to  cool  and  then  broken  open,  a  bntton  or 
globule  of  lead  will  be  found  at  the  bottom, 
covered  bj  a  dark  glassy  slag  and  a  layer  of 
salt.  This  button  contains  the  gold  and  most 
of  the  silver  of  the  original  50  grms.  of  ore. 
The  oxide  of  lead,  the  quartz,  and  carbonate 
of  potash  form  a  fusible  glassy  sla^  which  ab- 
soros  earthy  impurities.  The  oxide  of  lead 
and  nitre  unite  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  as  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  coal  dust  reduces  a  portion 
of  oxide  of  lead  to  a  fine  spray  of  metallic  lead, 
which  in  settling  alloys  the  gold  and  silver, 
carrying  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
The  bntton  usually  contains,  besides  lead,  gold, 
and  silver,  some  copper,  nickel,  antimony,  and 
sulphur,  if  these  substances  were  present  in 
the  ore.  The  process  of  separating  gold  and 
silver  from  the  other  metals  with  which  they 
are  alloyed  depends  on  the  principle  that  they 
cannot  be  converted  into  oxides  when  heated 
hi  the  air,  while  the  other  metals  with  which 
they  are  generally  alloyed  can  be  oxidized  at 
a  high  temperature,  especially  wheh  a  large 
quantity  of  lead  is  present.  The  lead  bntton 
is  placed  in  an  earthenware  dish  made  of  fire 
clay,  called  a  scorifier  {scoria^  slag).  A  wind 
fhmace  containing  a  muffle  is  used  for  heating 
the  assay  in  this  and  in  the  sncceeding  opera- 
tion. The  fuel  generally  employed  is  coke  or 
anthracite;  charcoal  is  sometimes  used  when 
the  other  cannot  be  obtained.  The  muffle  is  a 
flat-bottomed  earthen  vessel,  8  or  10  in.  long, 
8  or  4  in.  wide,  and  2}  or  3  in.  high,  its  top 
arched  over,  one  end  open,  the  other  closed ; 
in  fact  it  is  half  a  cylinder  open  only  at  one 
end.  In  its  roof  and  sides  are  little  apertures 
through  which  the  air  drawn  in  at  the  open 
end  can  pass.  It  is  set  in  the  furnace,  in  the 
front  of  which  is  an  opening  corresponding  to 
the  open  end  of  the  muffle.  Coals  are  heaped 
around  and  upon  it  to  expose  it  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  furnace.  In  the  scorifier,  when  heated 
to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  so-called  baser  metals 
are  oxidized  and  form  a  slag,  leaving  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  lead  alloyed  with  sUver  and 
gold.  This  alloy  while  in  t^e  molten  state  is 
poured  into  a  cooUng  monld,  hammered  to  free 
it  from  slag,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  next 
operation,  which  is  called  cupellation,  and  is 
performed  in  a  little  cup  called  a  cupel.  The 
cupels  should  be  prepared  of  bone  ashes  well 
burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and  then  shaped 
into  cylindrical  forms  an  inch  or  so  high  and 
2  in.  in  diameter,  their  tops  having  a  shallow 
depression  to  hold  the  metal.  These  cupels 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  the  oxides  of 
metab  and  of  holding  those  that  will  not  oxi- 
dize; but  as  they  cannot  absorb  a  greater 
weight  than  their  own  of  oxide  of  lead  or 
litharge,  not  quite  so  much  of  this  metal  should 
be  put  into  any  one  cupel  as  its  own  weight — 
At  the  mints  the  assayer  is  mostly  called  upon 
to  practise  his  art  upon  coin  and  bullion,  alloys 
of  copper,  lead,  ffold,  and  silver,  or  containing 
two  or  more  of  tnese  metals.  In  this  case  the 
previous  operations  of  fusion  in  the  oruciblo 


and  slagging  in  the  scorifier  are  omitted,  and 
the  assay  begins  at  this  point.  The  alloy  to 
be  assayed  is  carefully  weighed  in  a  delicate 
balance.  It  may  be  from  2  or  8  grammes,  or 
even  less,  if  already  considerably  alloyed.  A 
proper  quantity  of  lead,  known  to  contain  no 
silver,  is  put  with  it,  and  the  two  are  placed 
by  means  of  small  tongs  in  the  cupel,  which 
with  the  muffle  has  been  brought  to  a  full  red 
heat  in  the  furnace.  It  is  convenient  to  carry 
on  several  of  these  operations  at  once,  and 
therefore  a  number  of  the  cupels  are  usually 
introduced  together  on  the  fioor  of  the  muffle. 
The  metals  when  placed  in  the  hot  cupel  im- 
mediately melt  and  form  a  bright  giobule, 
which  spins  around  and  keeps  in  continual  mo- 
tion. The  air  drawing  in  through  the  muffle 
oxidizes  its  surface,  and  fumes  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  are  carried  off  by  the  draft.  At  the  same 
time  a  fioating  scum  of  the  oxide  is  constantly 
flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  globule  and 
sinking  into  the  cupel,  while  freshly  formed 
oxide  replaces  it.  Any  copper  that  is  present 
is  oxidized  with  the  lead  and  absorbed  into  the 
cupel.  Thus  the  operation  goes  on  till  it  ter- 
minates by  all  the  lead  being  oxidized,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  sudden  brightening  up  and 
subsequent  darkening  of  the  little  globule,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  impearance  of  the  fumes 
and  scum  of  oxide.  This  little  globule,  which 
is  pure  silver,  pure  gold,  or  an  aUoy  of  the  two 
metals,  shows  by  its  weight  the  quantity  that 
was  in  the  sample.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  too  intense  heat,  as  this  may  volatilize 
a  portion  of  the  silver ;  and  the  globule  should 
not  be  cooled  suddenly,  as  the  pure  metal  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  when  melted,  and  gives  it  out  in 
cooling.  If  the  change  is  sudden,  some  silver 
is  apt  to  be  ejected  with  the  gas.  By  a  little 
experience  and  care  this  operation  is  made  so 
perfect  that  no  sensible  difference  should  be 
detected  in  the  weight  of  two  buttons  obtained 
from  two  assays  of  equal  weights,  when  tested 
by  a  balance  that  turns  with  ^  of  a  milli- 
gramme. The  quantity  of  lead  that  should  be 
added  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience.  Too  little  lead  for  the  oxi- 
dation of  impurities  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  clean  button  of  silver,  free  of  oxide, 
and  too  much  lead  is  apt  to  carry  down  with 
it  into  the  cupel  a  small  quantity  of  silver. 
This  operation  is  often  performed  with  the 
blowpipe,  and  small  cupels  adapted  to  its  uses. 
The  weight  of  the  little  button  is  ascertained 
by  the  size  of  the  round  hole,  of  a  graduated 
series  of  such  holes  in  a  brass  plate,  which  it 
fits,  the  weight  of  a  button  of  silver  or  one 
of  gold  for  each  hole  having  been  previously  * 
ascertained.  In  skilful  hands  this  is  -conducted 
very  expeditiously,  and  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. It  is  especiaUy  adapted  to  the  testing 
of  argentiferous  lead  ores,  to  determine  ap- 
proximately their  percentage  in  silver.  The  > 
lead  also  may  be  quantitatively  determined  by 
the  reducing  process  with  the  blowpipe,  that 
must  precede  the  cupelling.     If  the  button 
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when  taken  from  the  cupel  proves  to  be  pure 
silver^  it  diows  at  once  the  valae  of  the  sam- 
ple of  ore  or  ballion ;  but  if  it  contains  gold^ 
as  in  the  gold  assay,  the  arooant  of  gold  most 
be  found  out  and  subtracted  from  de  weight 
of  the  button,  and  the  amount  of  each  metal 
will  then  be  known.  To  tliis  end  the  alloy 
of  these  metals  is  separated  bj  the  process 
called  parting,  or  quartation,  as  it  is  usually 
conducted  upon  an  alloy  made  to  contain  at 
least  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  If 
the  silver  is  in  larger  proportion,  the  gold  cor- 
net will  crumble;  but  wnen  of  small  amount 
compared  with  the  gold,  it  is  shielded  by  the 
gold  from  the  action  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
which  is  used  to  dissolve  out  the  silver.  To 
insure  a  perfect  union  of  the  gold  and  silver 
added  to  it,  it  is  well  to  melt  them  with  lead, 
and  then  separate  the  lead  by  cupelling.  More 
heat  may  be  safely  applied  than  when  silver  is 
cupelled  without  gold,  as  the  alloy  of  these 
cannot  waste  by  voUtilization.  The  button  is 
hammered  out,  heated  red-hot,  and  annealed, 
and  then  rolled  into  a  thin  plate,  which  is 
coiled  up  of  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  called  a 
comet.  This  is  put  into  a  parting  glass,  and 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  pure  nitric 
acid  is  poured  upon  it.  Some  heat  is  applied, 
when  red  fbmesof  hyponitric  acid  are  given  ofl^ 
and  in  a  short  time  tne  sOver  is  dissolved,  and 
the  gold  is  left,  still  retaining  the  form  of  the 
coil,  but  forming  a  brittle,  spongy,  brown  mass. 
The  solution  of  silver  is  poured  off,  and  a 
strong  acid  is  added  to  the  gold,  and  heated  to 
dissolve  out  the  last  traces  of  silver.  This  is 
poured  off,  and  the  gold  is  washed  with  hot 
distilled  water.  It  is  carefully  taken  out,  put 
in  a  crucible,  and  heated,  when  it  shrinks  to- 
gether and  regains  its  metallic  lustre  and  the 
fine  color  of  gold,  with  its  softness  and  flexi- 
bility. Being  now  weighed,  the  process  is  fin- 
ished by  the  calculation  of  the  ciuantity  lost 
The  silver  is  recovered  by  precipitating  it  from 
the  solution  by  the  introduction  of  bright  sheets 
of  copper,  for  which  metal  the  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  than  for  the  silver.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  in  this  process  the  silver  is  never 
entirely  taken  up  bv  the  nitric  acid,  and  that 
some  gold  is  dissolved  by  the  strong  acid, 
as  is  found  by  preserving  for  years  the  same 
acid  to  extract  the  last  traces  of  silver.  The 
inside  of  the  bottle  containing  it  becomes  at 
last  coated  with  fine  gold.  This  has  been  no- 
ticed in  the  British  mint,  and  full  80  grains  of 
ffold  have  been  collected  fVoni  bottles  thus  used, 
very  small  errors  are  thus  involved  in  estimat- 
ing the  quantities  of  silver  and  gold  by  this 
process. — Assayers  and  metallurgists  at  the 
present  time  prefer  what  is  termed  the  wet 
method,  performed  by  the  aid  of  acids  and  so- 
lutions, and  called  wet  in  contradistinction  to 
the  dry  or  furnace  assay,  for  the  determination 
of  tlie  amount  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  anti- 
mony in  the  ores  of  these  metals.  The  esti- 
mation of  the  amount  of  iron  in  an  ore  is  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  perman- 


ganate of  potasBimn.  When  a  sohitko  of 
salt,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  color,  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  tfa« 
protoxide  is  immediately  converted  into  the 
peroxide,  and  the  solutioQ  loses  its  color.  It, 
however,  the  permanganate  of  potasnmn  is 
added  with  constant  stirring  until  all  the  pro- 
toxide is  converted  into  peroxide,  and  ooe 
drop  too  much  added,  -that  one  drop  will  color 
the  whole  iron  solution  very  distinctly.  It  m 
found  that  the  same  amount  of  iron  alwrnvs 
requires  the  same  amount  of  permanmiAte  of 
potassium  to  give  the  first  color.  The  per- 
manganate of  potassium  is  termed  a  stanoard 
solution.  If  then  0*2  mn.  of  iron  is  dideolved 
in  acid  (muriatic),  and  the  standard  solatioii 
added  from  a  measuring  tube,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  solution  needed  for  0-3 
grm.  iron ;  and  when  an  ore  is  dissolved,  and 
changed  to  protoxide  by  dissolving  zinc  in  it, 
and  the  stanoard  solution  added,  we  obtain  the 
amount  of  the  solution  needed  for  the  amonnt  of 
iron  in  the  ore.  And  the  problem  is  solved  by 
this  proportion :  as  first  amount  of  standard  is 
to  second  amount  of  standard,  so  is  0*2  gmt, 
of  iron  to  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore.  The 
dry  method  of  assaying  iron  ores  is  still  nsed 
to  assist  the  masters  of  iron  fbmaces  in  plan- 
ning the  proportions  of  ingredients  to  be  nsed 
in  Uie  blast  furnace  for  the  production  of  iron. 
It  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  re- 
ducing them  in  the  blast  fbmace.  The  oxygen 
with  which  the  metal  is  combined  must  be 
taken  up  by  presenting  to  it  some  substance 
for  which  it  has  stronger  attractions  than  for 
iron,  and  the  earthy  impurities  must  have  snch 
substances  added  to  them  that  the  product  of 
their  union  will  be  a  glassy  fluid,  through  which 
the  globules  of  metallic  iron  can  easily  sink 
and  collect  together  in  a  button.  Charcoal  is 
the  substance  for  deoxidizing  the  ore  in  tbe 
blast  furnace  and  in  the  crucible.  The  matters 
for  aiding  the  funon,  called  the  flux,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore. 
The  desired  glassy  finid  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  and  it  may  be  of  magnesia.  If  the 
ores  already  contain  much  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  the  addition  of  some  alumina  or 
common  clay,  constitutes  the  proper  flux.  Orea 
deficient  in  silica  require  an  addition  of  it.  Some 
ores  contain  such  a  mixture  of  proper  fluxing 
ingredients,  that  they  melt  easily  without  any 
addition  of  these  matters.  In  the  crucible,  a 
little  borax  increases  very  much  the  fnsibiKty 
of  the  mixture.  The  ore  and  fiuxes  should  be 
thoroughly  ground  and  mixed  together,  and 
placed  in  a  brasqued  crucible,  that  is,  one  care- 
fully filled  and  rammed  with  fine  charcoal,  moist- 
ened with  water  to  a  paste,  and  out  of  the  top  of 
which  a  cavity  is  excavated  for  holding  the  as- 
say sample.  The  crucible  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
wind  fVimace,  and  gradually  heated  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  blast  is 
to  be  applied  for  half  an  hour  longer.  A  bat- 
ton  of  cast  iron  will  be  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  when  it  has  cooled. — The  wet  aa- 
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say  of  copper  is  performed  by  dissolving  a 
weighed  amount  of  ore  in  nitric  acid,  and  re- 
moving sulphur  if  present  by  an  addition  of 
chlorate  of  potassium.  Muriatic  acid  is  added, 
and  the  nitric  acid  removed  by  evaporation. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  muriatic 
acid  and  filtered;  the  copper  is  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  pure  zmc  or  iron,  and  the 
resulting  copper  sponge  is  washed  by  decant- 
ing the  liquid  and  replacing  it  by  distilled 
water,  and  then  quickly  dried  and  weighed  as 
metallic  copper;  from  this  weight  the  value 
of  the  ore  is  easily  calculated.  The  dry  assay 
of  copper  is  still  in  use  in  Cornwall,  at  Swan- 
sea, and  at  some  other  places.  It  is,  as  con- 
ducted by  metallurgists,  often  an  empirical 
process,  the  fluxes  bemg  added  with  very  vague 
ideas  as  to  their  true  effect  The  ores  are  propn 
erly  classified  into  those  which  contain  no  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  or  any  foreign  metals  but  iron ; 
those  which  contain  sulphur,  iron,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, &c.  Ores  of  the  first  class,  containing 
over  8  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  reduced  in  a 
crucible  by  the  addition  of  three  parts  of  black 
fiux.  Poorer  ores  may  be  assayed  in  the  wet 
way.  The  second  class  are  sulphates  or  sul- 
phnrets.  The  former  are  easily  decomposed 
oy  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  when  they  may 
be  treated  as  substances  of  the  first  class.  The 
sulphurets,  under  wluch  general  head  are  in- 
cluded most  of  the  workable  ores  of  commerce, 
are  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
first  operation,  after  reducing  them  to  fine 
powder,  is  to  roast  or  calcine  them,  to  expel 
the  sulphur.  This  process  requires  care  and 
experience,  and  is  most  thoroughly  effected, 
according  to  Mitchell,  by  adding  one  tenth  of 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
roasting  mass  in  the  crucible,  constantly  stir- 
ring it  in  as  the  calcining  goes  on.  Sulphate 
of  copper  is  produced  by  the  roasting ;  and  on 
addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  double 
decomposition,  sulphate  of  ammonia  forms, 
which  being  volatile  can  be  expelled  by  heat 
The  ore  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar 
with  26  per  cent  of  its  original  weight,  of  lime, 
and  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fine  charcoal,  and  1^ 
time  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
whole  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  crucible  in 
which  the  roasting  was  done,  and  covered  with 
its  weight  of  glass  of  borax.  It  is  Uien  sub- 
jected to  a  moderate  heat  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  to  a  bright  red  heat  as  much 
longer.  On  cooling,  and  breaking  the  crucible, 
the  button  of  copper  will  be  found  in  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  well  to  make  two  parallel  as^ys 
of  these  ores,  that  one  may  confirm  or  dis- 
prove the  other. — The  varieties  of  lead  orea 
which  are  most  commonly  subjected  to  assay 
are  the  sulphurets  (galena)  and  the  carbonates. 
The  former  is  treated  by  taking  400  or  500 
grains,  coarsely  powdered,  and  mixing  with  it 
one  fourth  its  weight  of  black  fiux,  one  fourttx 
of  iron  nails,  and  one  eighth  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. The  crucible  should  be  large  enough  to 
contain  double  the  quantity,  and  the  charge 
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should  be  covered  with  common  salt  half  an 
inch  deep.  After  being  exposed  to  a  high  heat 
for  ten  minutes,  the  lead  may  be  poured  out, 
or  suffered  to  cool  in  the  crucible.  K  the  ore 
contain  much  earthy  or  pyritous  matter,  a  less 
proportion  of  iron  filings  should  be  used,  and 
a  little  fiuor  spar  and  borax  be  added.  Galena 
is  conveniently  assayed  in  an  iron  crucible,  the 
crucible  itself  furni^ing  the  material  for  desul- 
phurizing the  ore.  The  usual  quantity,  say 
400  or  500  grains,  is  mixed  with  2^  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  put  in  an 
iron  crucible,  which  is  covered.  The  galena  is 
decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  iron  formed. 
The  lead  b  poured  out  into  an  ingot  mould, 
and  the  crucible  well  tapped  to  obtain  all  the 
lead.  Another  sample  is  immediately  put  in 
while  the  crucible  is  hot,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  long  as  the  crucible  lasts.  The 
carbonates  are  assayed  with  half  their  weight 
of  black  fiux,  and  a  little  cream  of  tartar, 
with  a  superficial  covering  of  salt 

iSSELYN,  Jan,  a  landscape  painter,  bom  in 
1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1660.  He  studied 
under  Jan  Miel  and  Isaiah  Vandervelde  at 
Antwerp,  and  under  Peter  van  Laer  (Bainboc- 
cio)  at  Kome.  In  his  landscapes  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  which  are  enriched  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  and  decorated  with  figures 
and  cattle  in  the  style  of  Berghem,  he  imitates 
the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  He  also  paint- 
ed battle  pieces  of  considerable  merit.  He  was 
sumamed  Kralibetjie  (little  crab,  crab-like)  by 
the  Dutch  artists  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  con- 
traction in  his  fingers. 

ASSEBIANI.  I.  JMeph  SIhob,  a  Syrian  oriental- 
ist, bom  at  Tripoli  (Tarablus)  in  1687,  died  in 
Rome,  Jan.  14,  1768.  After  spending  many 
years  in  the  study  of  eastern  languages,  he  was 
employed  to  collect  oriental  manuscripts  for 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  finally  appoint- 
ed custodian  of  the  collection,  which  he  large- 
ly increased.  His  principal  works  are :  Bihluh- 
theea  Orientalu  Clementino-  Vaticana  (Rome, 
1719-28);  Kalendaria  EccUbub  Univerta 
(1755-7);  Bihliotheca  Juru  OrientalU  Cano- 
nici  et  CitilU  (1762-^4).  He  edited  also  an 
edition  of  the  Opera  Ephraemi  Syri  (1732-'46). 
II.  Slepluui  EfodloSy  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Tripoli  in  1707,  died  Nov.  24,  1782. 
Like  his  uncle  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  and  like  him  was  made 
custodian  of  that  department  of  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  from  which  post  he  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Apamea.  His  investi- 
gations among  oriental  manuscripts  were  em- 
bodied in  his  two  works,  Bibliotheea  Mediceo- 
Laurentinm  et  Palatines  Codicee  Manxtacripti 
Orientalee  (Florence,  1742),  and  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Martyrum  Orientalium  et  Occidenta- 
Hum  (Rome,  1748).  IIL  Jasepli  ikyslis,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Tripoli  about  1710, 
died  in  Rome,  Feb.  9,  1782.  Pursuing  the 
same  studies  as  his  uncle  and  brother,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  die  Sapienza  at  Rome. 
His  works  are :    Codex  Liturgicus  Ecelena 
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Unitenalit  (Roma,  1749),  and  D«  Catholieu 
teu  PatriaTchia  CAaldaorum  KettorianoTum 
(Romo,  ITTQ).  IV.  Slam,  b.  distant  relative  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Tripoli,  Feb.  20,  1762, 
died  in  Padua,  Apri]  S,  1821.  In  1786  he  was 
ftppoiuted  professor  of  oriental  iBngDageB  at 
Ftiilua,  and  acquired  fame  as  a  student  or 
oriental  numi»natJcs,  on  which  sahject  he 
published  hia  Muho  ci^fico  Naniano  iUuttrato 
(Padua,  1787-'8),  and  other  works, 

jISSEN,  a  town  of  the  Netlierlands,  capital  of 
tlie  province  of  Drenthe,  14  m.  9.  of  Oronin- 
geo,  on  the  Hom-Diep,  which  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  the  Zujder-Zee ;  pop.  in 
1667,  S,448.  Near  the  town  are  celebrated 
giants'  graves. 

ISSER,  or  iaeriu  HcMrads,  a  monk  of  Bt 
David's  or  Menevia,  in  Wales,  died  about  910. 
At  the  reqnest  of  Alfred  the  Great  he  left  his 
monaster;  for  a  part  of  each  year  to  viut  the 
court,  whore  he  read  Latin  with  the  king  and 
corrected  his  tr.inslatlons.  Alfred  gave  him 
man^  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Some  bu- 
Ihunties  say  he  became  bishop  of  Sherborne. 
Asser's  P'eat  work  is  his  "  Life  of  Alfred,"  in 
Latin,  The  earliest  edition  is  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  at  the  end  of  Walsingham'e 
"  History  "  (1574).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Wise  (Oxford,  1722X  entitled  Anaale»  Serum 
Qettarum  jiS(fredi  Magni.  This  is  our  chief 
autliority  for  the  events  of  Alfred's  public  and 
private  life  from  his  birth  to  889,  and  conveys 
much  incidental  intelligence  about  the  laws, 
manners,  and  general  civilization  of  Wesseic. 
Thomas  Wright,  in  the  Biographia  Brilanniea 
Literaria,  maintuns  that  tjiis  life  was  written 
St  a  later  date,  and  Asser's  name  affixed  to  it, 

ASSIENTO  (Sp.  (Miento,  treaty),  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  treaties  made  by  Spain  with 
foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  nejn'o  slaves 
to  her  South  American  provinces.  The  Span- 
ish govemment,  having  no  settlements  on  the 
African  coast,  encouraged  adventurers  to  sup- 
ply slaves  by  securing  to  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  with  other  commercial  privileges. 
The  Flemish  merchants  received  the  contract 
from  Charles  V. ;  Piiilip  11.  gave  it  to  the 
Genoese,  under  whose  title  the  traffic  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  British  traders;  oaA  Philip 
V.  to  a  French  company.  The  terms  of  this 
last  a.ssiento  were  the  privilege  of  sending  a  ship 
of  600  tons  with  merchandise  free  of  duty  to 
Spanish  America,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum 
on  each  imported  negro,  the  minininm  number 
of  slaves  being  fixed  at  4,600  annually.  This 
contract  was  transferred  by  the  i^nme  king  to 
the  South  sea  company,  but  abrogated  shoilly 
after  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.  It  never 
gave  satisfaction  to  Spain  \  and  the  contrac- 
tors always  lost  money,  their  local  iiictors 
and  ogents  reaping  the  profits. 

ASSICNiTS,  the  paper  currency  of  the  French 
revolution,  first  issued  in  the  spring  of  1780,  to 
be  redeemed  by  the  sale  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  clergy  and  the  emigrants.  The 
BSsignats  kept  their  value  above  90  per  cenL 
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till  179S,  but  from  that  time  the7  b«gnn  to 
droop.  The  original  issue  of  1,200,000,000 
francs  was  increased  to  46,678,000,000,  beiiides 
which  there  were  in  circulation  a  great  num- 
ber of  counterfeit  notes  monufactnred  abroad. 
Great  effori^s  were  made  to  prop  the  market, 
and  stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  fix  prices 
and  force  the  people  to  accept  the  notes  at  their 
nominal  value ;  but  they  soon  fell  to  60  per 


cent.,  and  In  1796  were  worth  only  18  per  cent. 
In  1796  they  were  redeemed  at  -^  of  their  face 
in  mandaU,  entitling  the  holder  to  enter  at 
once  upon  possession  of  the  public  lands  at  an 
estimated  price.  The  mandats  soon  lell  to  -^ 
of  their  nominal  value,  and  in  July,  176S,  a 
law  was  passed  authorizing  the  circulation  of 
mandats  at  their  current  value,  which  resulted 
in  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  notes. 

ASSIGHITIOHS,  Russian  paper  money,  intro- 
duced early  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  abont 
the  year  1770,  princj»ally  to  carry  on  the  wars 
against  the  TurEs.  The  standard  currency  was 
then  as  now  the  silver  ruble,  and  the  paper 
assignations  on  the  banks— likewise  founaed 
by  Catharine— -were  to  represent  in  full  the 
standard  silver  coin.  But  they  soon  fell  nntil 
the  assignation  ruble  was  worth  only  one  lialf, 
one  third,  and  finally  one  fourth  of  the  original 
value ;  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  specify 
the  nature  of  the  ruble  in  all  transactions. 
From  1787  the  use  of  assignations  os  currency 
was  general.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  the  mer- 
chants of  8t.  Petersburg,  foreign  and  domcstio, 
refused  to  receive  assignations  at  the  govern- 
ment standard  in  payment.  Stringent  uknses 
for  facilitating  the  circulation  of  assignations 
all  over  the  empire  proved  unsuccessful,  and  at 
the  death  of  Paul  (1801),  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  1.,  the  assig- 
nation ruble  was  generally  worth  one  fourth 
of  the  silver.  During  the  wars  against  Napo- 
leon the  issue  of  assignations  increosed  exces- 
sively, but  no  considerable  additional  deprecia- 
tion took  place.  With  peace  the  assignations 
rose,  and  Anally  the  government  fixed  the 
standard  at  S  rubles  60  copecks,  either  of  cop- 
per or  assignations,  for  a  silver  ruble,  one  as- 
signation ruble  equalling  100  copecks  copper, 
and  four  copecks  coj'per  making  one  of  silver. 
On  account  of  the  facility  of  carrying  large 
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itmounto  in  paper,  the  assignations  soon  came 
into  SQoh  demand  as  to  be  worth  a  premium. 
This  premium  naturally  increased  with  the  dis- 
tance inland,  and  the  fluctuations  were  so  irreg- 
ular that  in  1830  a  ukase  regulated  the  value 
of  the  assignations  at  8^  to  1  silver,  and  order- 
ed that  henceforth  the  silver  ruble  should  be 
the  legal  unit  in  all  negotiations  and  legal  doc- 
uments; that  a  new  paper  money,  called  '*  bills 
of  credit,"  should  be  issued,  and  the  old  assig- 
nations gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  destroyed.    This  was  accomplished. 

ASSIGlfHENT,  in  law,  the  making  over  or 
transferring  of  any  species  of  property.  It  also 
signifies  the  deed  or  instrument  by  which  the 
transfer  is  operated.  The  assignment  of  a 
lease  is  the  transfer  of  the  assignor's  whole 
estate  in  the  term  created  by  the  original  lease. 
The  difference  between  an  assignment  and  an 
underlease  is  that  the  underlease  retains  the 
reversion,  whereas  the  assignment  parts  with 
it.  Assignment  in  commercial  law  was  for- 
merly much  restricted.  Bills  of  lading  and 
bills  of  exchange  were  not  assignable.  All  in- 
terests in  personal  property,  of  which  a  man 
has  not  the  actual  possession,  but  merely  the 
right  to  recover,  are  choses  in  action.  Thus  a 
debt,  whether  specialty  or  simple  contract,  is  a 
chose  in  action,  a  something  to  be  recovered. 
These  were  not  assignable.  These  restraints 
were,  however,  evaded  by  a  license  to  use  the 
name  of  the  legal  creditor.  Even  under  a  bill 
of  sale  of  goods,  the  property  in  them  does  not 
pass  unless  by  actual  delivery  and  possession  as 
against  honajide  creditors.  Both  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  law,  property  in  the  power 
and  disposition  of  a  debtor  may  by  process  of 
law  be  transferred  to  his  creditor. 

i88IllCI»  L  Rmi  MaH%  a  German  poetess, 
sister  of  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  bom  in  Dtlssel- 
dorf,  May  28,  1788,  died  Jan.  22,  1840.  The 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  obliged  her 
family  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Strasburg, 
and  in  1796  they  removed  to  Hamburg.  After 
the  death  of  her  father  in  1799  she  became  a 
teacher.  In  1816  she  married  Dr.  Assing,  a 
physician  of  KOnigsberg,  who  on  her  account 
removed  to  Hamburg,  where  his  house  became 
a  favorite  place  of  literary  reunion.  The  poet 
Chamisso  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Rosa^s  poems 
have  been  published,  with  a  memoir  of  her 
life,  under  the  title  of  Bom  Ma/ria^B  poetUcher 
NachloM  (Altona,  1841).  II.  Uteilla,  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding,  biom  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
22,  1827.  After  the  death  of  her  parents 
she  resided  in  Berlin  with  her  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  occupying  a 
daughter's  place  in  his  house,  and  receiving  an 
unusually  complete  education.  She  first  pub- 
lished essays  in  newspapers  and  reviews,  and 
in  1857  produced  a  biography  of  the  countess 
Elisa  von  Ahlefeldt.  Several  other  biographies 
followed  from  her  pen.  On  the  death  of  her 
uncle  she  edited  the  unpublished  portion  of  his 
DenkwHrdigkeiten,  issmng  the  8th  and  9th  vol- 
umes in  1859.   In  1860  she  also  published  Alex- 
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ander  von  Humboldt's  letters  to  her  uncle,  and 
in  1861-'2  the  diaries  of  Vamhagen  von  Ense 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  political  events 
are  treated  in  this  collection  brought  her  into 
disfavor  with  the  court,  and  in  May,  1862,  an  ac- 
tion was  begun  against  her  in  Berlin — she  hav- 
ing ill  the  autumn  of  1861  taken  up  her  residence 
in  Florence — which  resulted  in  her  conviction 
as  a  traducer  of  the  king,  queen,  and  various 
personages,  and  in  her  sentence  to  eight  months' 
imprisonment.  A  similar  trial,  and  sentence  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collec- 
tion in  1864;  but  she  never  actually  under- 
went these  punishments.  She  has  since  trans- 
lated much  from  the  Italian. 

iSSnflBOlUr,  a  river  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, rising  in  lat.  61°  40'  N.  and  about  Ion. 
105°  E.,  and  joining  the  Red  river  of  the  North 
at  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba,  in  lat.  49°  64'  N. 
Its  course  is  a  distance  of  over  400  m.  At  a 
point  22  m.  above  Fort  Garry  it  is  120  ft.  wide, 
and  has  here  in  summer  a  mean  depth  of  about 
6  ft. ;  140  m.  from  its  mouth  its  breadth  be- 
comes 280  ft.  and  its  mean  depth  over  8ft.;  at 
280  m.  its  depth  increases  to  over  11  ft.  with 
a  width  of  185  ft.  It  receives  in  its  course 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Souris,  Qu'appelle  or 
Calling  river,  the  Rapid  river  or  the  Little 
Saskatchewan,  White  Sand  river,  and  Beaver 
creek.  At  its  junction  with  the  Little  Souris, 
140  m.  from  Fort  Garry,  the  volume  of  water 
is  12,899,040  gallons  an  hour ;  while  at  Lane's 
Post,  118  m.  lower  down,  this  volume  is  di- 
minished, Mr.  Hind  asserts,  more  than  one 
half;  a  result  which  he  attributes  to  evapora- 
tion. At  Fort  Ellice  the  secondary  banks  are 
240  ft.  high,  forming  an  eroded  valley  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Parts  of  its  course 
are  bordered  by  inconsiderable  forests  of  oak, 
ash,  elm,  maple,  birch,  poplar,  and  aspen. 

AS6IN1BOIN8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Da- 
kota family,  in  Montana  territory.  United 
States,  and  in  Manitoba  and  the  region  round 
about  in  British  America.  They  were  a  part 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux,  but  after  a  bitter  quar- 
rel about  women  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  nation  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  two  parties  have  since  been 
hostile.  Their  own  distinctive  name  is  never 
used :  the  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes  called 
them  Assinipwalak,  Stone  Sioux,  or  Stone 
Warriors,  as  some  infer  from  the  nature  of 
their  country  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
The  adventurous  French  missionaries  reported 
them  as  a  nation  as  early  as  1640,  and  at  a 
very  early  period  they  traded  fiirs  on  Hudson 
bay.  In  the  British  prorinces  they  are  divid- 
ed into  Assiniboins  of  the  prairies,  who  are- 
tall,  vigorous,  and  thievish,  and  Assiniboins  of 
the  woods,  who  are  wretchedly  poor.  They 
extend  from  Souris  or  Mouse  river  to  the 
Athabasca,  and  number  some  6,000.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  missions 
among  them  at  Lake  Ste.  Anne  and  Pigeon 
lake.    They  are  friends  and  allies  of  the  CreeS) 
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and  live  intermixed  with  them.  In  the  United 
States  the  Red  Stone  Assiniboins  and  Upper  As- 
siniboins  were  estimated  in  1871  at  4,850  sonls. 

ASSISI  (anc.  Asisium),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  and  18  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Perugia,  pio- 
turesqnelj  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
hill ;  pop.  about  6,200.  It  is  especially  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and  contains  12 
monasteries  of  that  order.  Here  are  the 
church  and  monastery  in  which  St.  Francis  is 
buried,  and  about  2  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
celebrated  Portiuncula  or  church  where  Fran- 
cis began  the  preaching  of  his  ascetic  life.  As- 
sisi  was  once  a  Roman  municipium  of  some  im- 
portances having  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which 
several  Corinthian  colunms  still  stand.  The 
region  around  abounds  in  mineral  waters. 

ASSIZE,  a  term  of  the  common  law,  having 
reference  to  several  distinct  subjects.  Its  most 
general  uses  are  to  designate  an  ordinance  for 
regulating  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  peri- 
odical attings  held  by  the  judges  of  England 
and  law  officers  in  the  various  circuits  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits  as 
well  civil  as  criminaL  The  term  is  of  uncer- 
tain derivation.  It  may  be  either  from  Lat 
asaido,  to  assess,  or  asindeo^  to  sit  near  or  to- 
gether, both  of  which  are  incident  to  the  func- 
tions discharged  at  assizes.  Suits  for  the  re- 
covery of  land  were  anciently  tried  by  writ 
of  right,  or  of  assize.  On  these  occasions  the 
sheriif  impanelled  four  knights  and  twelve  as- 
sistants to  try  the  matters  in  dispute.  This 
assize  could  only  be  held  before  a  judge  of 
the  principal  courts  at  Westminster,  whereby 
enormous  expense  was  entailed  on  ^e  jurors, 
the  parties,  and  the  witnesses.  To  remedy 
this  grave  inconvenience,  provision  was  made 
by  Magna  Oharta  that  an  assize  should  be  held 
annually  by  a  judge  in  each  county.  This  dec- 
laration was  enlarged  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster (18  Edward  I.,  c.  8),  which  gave  juris- 
diction to  the  judges  to  sit  in  the  grand  assize, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  as 
to  land,  but  also  for  the  a^udication  of  all  civil 
actions.  The  sittings  thus  held  are  familiarly 
Imown  as  sittings  at  nisi  priu$.  This  term 
originated  from  the  form  of  the  process  for 
summoning  and  impanelling  the  jury,  which, 
following  the  wordi  of  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, directs  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury 
to  be  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day  of  term, 
unless  before  (nisi  pritu)  a  judge  shaU  come 
to  try  issues  in  the  county. — ^The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  court  at  the  assizes  is  derived 
from  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
general  iail  ddivery.  Courts  for  these  purposes 
are  held  at  each  assize.  Two  assizes  a  year 
are  held  throughout  En^nd  and  Wales,  and 
in  the  metropolitan  and  some  other  counties 
which  comprise  populous  districts.  Three  as- 
sizes are  held  under  modem  statutes.  Courts 
of  quarter  sessions  are  also  held  in  the  several 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  The  sessions 
despatch  business  of  a  quasi-judicial  character, 


as  ale-house  licenses,  poor-law  questions,  or  ap- 
peals under  certain  statutes ;  and  of  late  years, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  assize 
business,  jurisdiction  has  been  given  to  comity 
magistrates  sitting  in  sessions  to  decide  certain 
criminal  causes  of  minor  impo^rtance.  Under 
the  statute,  the  assizes  are  held  by  two  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  of  Westnynster,  one  of 
whom  usually  presides  in  the  criminal,  the 
other  in  the  civil  court.  All  reserved  points 
of  law,  exceptions,  and  other  purely  legal 
questions  arising  out  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial,  are  argued  subsequently  at  Westminster 
before  the  fidl  court.  Fmal  judgment  cannot  be 
entered  up  until  after  the  first  four  days  of  the 
term  next  after  the  assizes,  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  move  the  court  above  for  new  tnals, 
to  set  aside  verdicts,  or  to  stay  judgment  for 
any  cause  assigned.  To  obviate  the  evils  of  the 
delay  thus  afforded  by  common  law,  a  recent 
statute  gives  discretion  to  the  judge  at  nisi 
prius  to  certify  for  immediate  execution,  in  all 
cases  of  simple  contract  debts.  The  bar  at  the 
assizes,  or  ^*  upon  circuit,"  as  the  more  correct 
phrase  is,  is  composed  of  the  same  barristers 
who  argue  at  Westminster,  each  in  his  partic- 
ular circuit,  selected  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  from  which  by  etiquette  he  cannot 
deviate  except  in  extraordinary  cases. — Amtat 
tf  Brea^  or  provisions  (assisa  venalium)y  in 
England,  was  the  ordinance  of  a  royal  officer, 
or  of  the  municipality,  fixing  the  price  and 
quality  of  bread,  beer,  meat,  fish,  coals,  and 
other  necessaries.  This  was  anciently  fixed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  market  of  the  king^s  house- 
hold. By  some  municipal  charters  this  power 
was  delegated  to  the  corporation.  The  earliest 
distinct  notice  of  such  an  assize  bears  date 
1208.  All  regulations  of  the  kind  were  abol- 
ished for  London  and  its  vicinity  in  1815,  and 
they  have  everywhere  fallen  into  disuse. — ^As- 
itm  tf  Jensalem  were  the  laws  made  in  1099 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  his  princes  and 
clergy,  for  the  regulation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  formed  in  the  first  crusade. 

ASSUAT.    See  Asuat. 

ASSUMPSIT  (Lat,  he  undertook),  in  law,  the 
compendious  title  under  which  an  extensive 
class  of  actions  are  included.  After  stating 
the  cause  of  action,  the  pleadings  state  that 
thereupon  ^^the  defendant  promised  to  pay." 
Assumpsit  may  be  either  special  or  common, 
also  called  indebitatus  assumpsit  Under  the 
former  are  included  actions  upon  written  con- 
tracts or  agreements  of  all  kinds ;  actions  for 
derelictions  of  duty  by  professional  men,  car- 
riers, or  warehousemen ;  in  short,  under  every 
circumstance  where  a  contract  is  in  actual  ex- 
istence or  can  be  predicated  from  the  relations 
of  the  parties.  Common  assumpsit  is  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
money  lent,  &c.  Theoretically  all  actions  of 
assumpsit  are  brought  to  recover  compensation 
in  the  nature  of  damages;  but,  where  those 
damages  can  be  immediately  ascertained  by 
the  acts  of  the  parties,  as  for  goods  sold  and 
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delivered,  where  a  price  has  been  agreed  upoo, 
then  it  is  common  assumpsit 

ASSOIFTIOSr,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  as- 
cent of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  From  a 
very  early  period  it  has  been  a  belief  in  the 
western  and  oriental  churches  that  after  her 
death  the  Virt^  was  taken  up,  body  and  soul, 
into  heaven.  This  event  is  called  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writings  the  ^^  assumption,^^  *^  pas- 
sage," or  "  repose,"  and  is  mentioned  by  vari- 
ous early  authors,  among  whom  are  St.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  and  Andrew 
of  Crete  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  The 
date  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
celebrated  with  ^eat  solemnity  before  the  6th 
century,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  It 
falls  on  Aug.  15. 

ASSUJIPTIO^r,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  W. 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  having  within  its  limits 
Lake  Verret  and  a  part  of  Bayou  La  Fourche: 
area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,284,  or 
whom  6,984  were  colored.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  parish  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sugar  districts  in  the  United  States. 
In  1870  it  produced  246,929  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  17,229  lbs.  of  rice,  9,558  hhds.  of  sugar, 
and  499,135  gallons  of  molasses.  Capital,  As- 
sumption. 

iSSUMFTIOll,  a  city  of  South  America.  See 
Asuncion. 

ASSUMPTION,  one  of  the  Ladrone  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  19  41'  N., 
Ion.  145°  27'  E.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  is  nearly 
10  miles  in  circmnference.  It  produces  cocoa- 
nuts,  rice,  oranges,  and  breadfruit. 

ASSUIUNCE.    See  Insubanob. 

ASSWAN,  or  Asbib  (anc.  SycTie;  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  Seveneh),  a  town  on  the  southern 
border  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  the  island  of  Elephantin^  in 
lat.  24°  5'  N.,  a  little  below  the  10th  cataract, 
where  the  river  is  first  navigable ;  pop.  about 
4,000.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  was  anciently 
but  erroneously  drawn  here.  The  surroimding 
country  is  sandy  and  desolate,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  palm  groves,  is  almost  des- 
titute of  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  are 
Egyptians,  Nubians,  and  the  descendants  of 
Bosnian  troops  garrisoned  there  by  Sultan 
Selim  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  in  1617. 
Asswan  has  considerable  commerce  in  dates, 
senna,  wicker  baskets,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
tamarinds,  coffee,  and  slaves.  On  the  S.  side 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Saracen  town, 
where  during  the  middle  ages  20,000  persons 
died  by  one  visitation  of  theplague. 

ASSTEIA  (Gr.  'Aaavpia;  Heb.  AsJishur),  an 
ancient  country  in  Asia,  lying  upon  both  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  mon- 
arShies  of  antiquity,  and  now  comprised  with- 
in the  easternmost  dominions  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  name  comes  ft'om  Asshur,  a 
son  of  Shem  and  grandson  of  Noah,  probably 


a  leader  in  one  of  the  great  early  migrations, 
who  was  deified  and  recognized  as  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  clan  of  which  he  was  the 
chief.  In  its  earlier  and  most  limited  sense, 
Assyria  was  a  narrow  territory,  mainly  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  including  the  triangle 
formed  by  that  river  and  the  Greater  Zab  (the 
Zabatus  or  Lycus  of  the  classical  writers),  a 
district  especially  known  as  Aturia;  the  ais- 
trict  of  Adiabene,  between  the  Greater  Zab 
and  the  Lesser  (the  Caprus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans) ;  and  some  regions  to  the  southeast 
of  the  latter.  Assyria  was  thus  bounded  N. 
by  the  snowy  Niphates  range,  which  separated 
it  &om  Armenia,  and  £.  by  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  which  separated  it  from 
Media,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  it  bordered  on 
Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  western  Mesopotamia. 
It  was  mountainous  in  the  north  ana  east,*a 
rolling  plain  in  most  other  parts,  and  east  of 
the  Tigris  well  watered.  Later,  when  Assyria 
became  the  predominant  power  in  the  region, 
the  name  came  to  embrace  also  all  northern 
Mesopotamia.  StUl  later,  and  in  the  widest 
sense,  Assyria  denoted  the  entire  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to- 
gether with  the  countries  to  the  wes^  north, 
and  east,  which  became  subjects  of  or  tribu- 
tary to  the  great  Assyrian  empire. — There  is 
no  record  of  the  time  when  the  country  was 
first  peopled.  Berosus,  whose  chronology  from 
the  commencement  of  the  historic  period  is 
confirmed  from  various  sources,  makes  a  pe- 
riod of  36,000  years  before  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  (588  B.  C.) ;  but  of  this, 
84,080  years  belong  to  a  mythical  dynasty  Of 
^86  kings.  This  number  is  merely  assumed  to 
make  up  the  grand  Chaldean  cycle  of  36,000 
years.  His  historic  chronology  begins  at  2458 
B.  C,  a  short  period  before  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptural  narrative,  Nimrod  es- 
tablished his  reign  in  ^^  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,^*  out 
of  which  land  ^*  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah. 
and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,^^  all 
cities  on  or  near  the  upper  Tigris.  From  this 
time  for  fully  1,000  years  there  is  no  record 
of  Assyria  in  the  Hebrew  writers ;  and  down 
to  about  1850,  when  the  inscriptions  of  Nin- 
eveh and  Calah  had  been  unearthed  and  deci- 
phered by  Botta,  Ld^ard,  and  others,  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  known  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  this  great  empire,  which  lasted  more 
than  1,000  years,  except  as  it  was  for  a  brief 
space  connected  with  that  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  legends  of  Ninus, 
Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus  have  no 
other  foundation  than  that  among  the  Assy- 
rian kings  was  one  named  Asshur-idanni-pal, 
or  similarly,  and  a  queen  Sammuramit;  that 
Nineveh  was  taken  by  a  revolt  in  which  the 
Medes  took  part ;  and  that  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  palace  was  by  fire. — The 
earliest  known  native  document  of  Assyrian 
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hiatory  te  impressed  upon  three  claj  cylinders 
fonnd  by  Layard  at  KUeh-sherghat,  the  ear- 
lier Asshnr,  one  of  the  capitals,  the  only  one 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tinis.  It 
forms  the  records  of  King  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
whose  date  is  by  other  records  fixea  at  about 
1130  B.  0.  From  this  and  other  monoments 
it  appears  that  for  many  centuries  there  were 
in  the  lands  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
two  rival  kingdoms,  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
each  in  turn  superior  to  the  other:  and  that 
about  1250  Assyria  had  come  to  be  a  pow- 
erful and  compact  kingdom,  under  a  smgle 
monarch,  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  scattered  tribes,  who  sometimes  coalesced 
into  temporary  alliances,  but  were  one  by  one 
beaten  aown  and  rendered  tribntarr.  The 
Assyrian  capital  was  at  Kileh-sherffbat,  the 
old  Asshur,  some  60  m.  below  Nineveh,  and  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris.  On  the  west 
it  reached  the  Euphrates;  on  the  south  was 
the  rival  kingdom  of  Babylonia.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  the  history  of  Assyria  is  almost 
a  blank.  During  this  period  a  compact  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  founded  by  David.  The  do- 
minion of  David  and  Solomon  stretched  beyond 
the  range  of  Lebanon,  nominally  reaching  quite 
across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  but  it  is  clear  that  neither  David  nor  Sol- 
omon ever  came  into  contact  with  the  Assyrian 
power.  This  power  seems  indeed  to  have  then 
Decome  enfeebled ;  and  when,  after  the  sepa- 
ration into  Israel  and  Judah,  the  Hebrews 
were  pressed  back  within  their  old  limits,  the 
new  kingdom  of  Damascus  had  arisen.  When 
our  record  is  resumed,  the  residence  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  had  been  removed  40  m.  up  the 
Tigris  to  Oalah  (now  Nimrud),  on  the  E.  bank  4 
of  the  river.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Upper  or  Greater  Zab,  Oalah  was 
only  20  m.  below  the  site  now  recognized  as 
that  of  Nineveh,  and  posdbly  was  considered 
a  part  of  that  great  city.  The  monarch  whose 
reif^  was  from  886  to  858  appears  on  the  in- 
scriptions as  Asshur-nasir-pnl  (or,  according 
to  other  readings,  Asshur-izir-pal  or  Asshur- 
idanni-pal),  "the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Assyria."  He 
overran  the  mountain  region  of  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan,  and  his  farthest  expedition  was 
through  Lebanon  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes 
to  the  Mediterranean  shore,  where  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia. 
From  Lebanon  he  brought  back  the  cedar 
which  was  used  to  ornament  his  palace  at 
Oalah  or  Nimrud.  The  sculptures  rrom  this 
palace  are  among  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
Assyrian  remains.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Shalmaneser  II.,  whose  reign  lasted  from 
858  to  828.  He  is  known  as  the  "black 
obelisk  king^"  from  an  obelisk  7  feet  high  and 
22  inches  wide,  now  in  the  British  museum, 
upon  the  four  sides  of  which  is  portrayed, 
pictorially  and  literally,  the  history  of  his  27 
campaigns.  These  were  carried  on  upon  the 
midole  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia,  in  the  moun- 


tains of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  upon  both 
slopes  of  Lebanon,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Amon^ 
the  prostrate  figures  is  one  described  as  Jehn 
the  son  of  Omri,  the  king  of  Israel.  The  As- 
syrian king  moved  down  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  leaving  Judah  on  his  left  untouched,  but 
receiving  tribute  from  the  Phcenician  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus.  Five  years  before 
his  death  Shalmaneser  was  *  dethroned  by  a 
revolt  headed  by  his  eldest  son.  This  revoH 
was  put  down  by  a  younger  son,  Shamas- 
iva,  who  reigned  13  years  f828-810),  carried 
his  arms  into  Media  and  Baoylonia,  and  wtta 
succeeded  by  his  son  Iva-lush,  who  married 
Sammnramit,  a  Babylonian  princess  who.  as  the 
only  female  ruler  recorded  in  Assyrian  history, 
furnished  the  Greek  fabulists  with  the  name 
of  Semiramis.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  scena 
now  to  have  been  formally  united ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  being  specially  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  royal  Assyrian 
family,  who  acted  as  viceroy.  Nineveh,  the 
main  ruins  of  which  are  now  visible  at  Koynn- 
jik  and  Nebbi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul,  had 
now  become  the  Assyrian  capital.  The  book 
of  Jonah,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  dur- 
ing this  period,  is  of  historical  value  from 
the  glimpse  which  it  affords  of  the  extent  of 
that  great  city  in  its  palmiest  days.  If  we 
assume  that  the  120,000  persons  who  "  knew 
not  their  right  hand  from  their  loft,"  that  is, 
children,  is  an  approximation  to  the  censua, 
the  population  of  the  city  would  be  about 
600,000.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  city  of  three 
days'  journey,  containing  also  "much  cat- 
tle"; other  authorities  say  it  was  17  ra.  long 
and  10  broad.  The  probabUity  is  that  Nineveh, 
like  Babylon,  was  a  district,  about  as  large  as 
our  District  of  Columbia,  enclosed  with  high 
walls,  containing  pastures,  fields,  and  gardens, 
besides  several  strongly  fortified  points.  Three 
other  reigns  fill  up  the  interval  from  781  to 
745.  With  the  last  of  these  the  reigning 
dynasty  seems  to  have  come  to  a  close;  for 
in  746  we  find  Tiglath-pileser  II..  apparently  a 
usurper,  on  the  throne,  with  nis  capital  at 
Oalah.  The  duration  of  the  new  dynasty, 
known  as  the  lower  monarchy,  is  variously 
estimated  at  120  or  189  years-^746  to  625  or 
606.  The  names  of  five  out  of  the  seven  kings 
of  the  last  dynasty  are  familiar  from  their  oc- 
currence in  the  Hebrew  records.  The  first  of 
these  was  Tiglath-pileser  II.  His  accession 
(745)  coincides  closely  with  one  of  the  great 
eras  of  history.  The  first  Greek  Olympiad 
began  a  generation  earlier  (776) ;  Home  was, 
according  to  her  traditions,  founded  eight 
years  before  (768);  the  Babylonian  era  of 
Nabonassar  is  synchronous  within  two  years 
(747).  Thus  the  last  and  most  splendid  age 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  comcides  with  the  hi- 
fancy  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  Toe 
records  of  this  Tiglath-pileser  are  fragment- 
ary, for  Esar-haddon,  his  fourth  successor,  un- 
dertook to  destroy  all  the  palaces  of  his  pre- 
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decessor,  and  to  use  the  materials  for  the  con- 
fitruction  of  new  ones  of  his  own.  The  work 
was  incomplete  when  the  Assyrian  kingdom 
came  to  an  end.  When  Tiglath-pileser  came 
to  the  throne  he  found  all  the  tributary  nations 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  In  reducing  them  he 
struck  first  at  the  nearest  ones,  Babylonia  and 
Chaldea ;  these  were  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. He  then  had  to  turn  to  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Hitherto  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been 
able  to  keep  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  its 
neighbors ;  but  now  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Eezin,  king  of  Syria,  entered  into  a  league 
against  Ahaz,  the  new  king  of  Judah,  who  ap- 
plied to  TigUith-pileser  for  assistance,  and  paid 
nim  tribute.  The  Assyrian  reduced  Syria, 
overran  Israel,  and  began  that  series  of  de- 
portations which  we  know  as  the  captivities, 
carrying  away  the  people  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Israel.  Ahaz  was  now  summoned  to 
Damascus  to  pay  homage  to  his  protector  and 
to  satisfy  his  exactions.  The  Hebrew  chronicle 
records :  **  Ahaz  made  Judah  naked,  and  Tig- 
lath-pileser distressed  him,  but  strengthened 
him  not^'  The  next  Assyrian  king  was  Shal- 
maneser  IV.,  of  whose  short  reign  (727-721) 
no  mention  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  records 
yet  discovered ;  but  from  the  Hebrew  records 
we  know  that  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Israel,  whose  king  Hoshea  refbsed  to  pay  the 
tribute  levied  upon  him.  Samaria  was  be- 
leaguered, and  captured  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  and  her  king  was  "  cut  off  as  the  foam 
upon  the  face  of  the  water.^'  Shalmaneser 
died  during  this  siege,  leaving  an  infant  son. 
The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  tartan,  or 
general-in-chie^  who  soon  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment, taking  the  name  of  Sargon,  or,  as 
the  inscriptions  are  read,  Sargina  or  Sar- 
yukin.  This  Sargon,  though  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  records,  is  shown  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  have  been  a  great 
ruler.  He  had  to  finish  the  war  in  Palestine. 
How  he  did  tills  he  tells:  ^^ I* besieged,  took, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  carried 
away  27,280  people  who  dwelt  in  it.  I  changed 
the  former  establishments  of  the  country,  and 
set  over  them  my  lieutenants.^'  A  strong  pow- 
er was  now  again  established  in  £gypt,  which 
was  trying  to  spread  itself  to  the  east.  Sabaco, 
the  Egyptian  king,  had  already  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  of  Israel,  and  was  march- 
ing to  his  aid.  Sargon,  having  taken  Samaria, 
moved  to  meet  Sabaco,  marching  down  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  The  encounter  took 
place  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza.  The  E^ptians 
were  defeated,-  and  Sargon  in  time  came  into 
possession  of  all  the  strong  places  on  the 
Phoenician  coasts,  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  foiled  in  an  attack  upon  Tyre.  All  Uiese 
wars  occupied  a  space  of  ten  years.  From 
them  Saigon  was  recalled  by  troubles  nearer 
home.  Babylonia  had  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence under  a  king  called  Merodach-baladan, 
who  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alli- 
ances with  £lam  (Susiana)  on  the  east,  the 


Arabs,  Damascus,  and  Judah  on  the  west,  and 
even  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In  Judah  the 
national  spirit  had  revived  under  Hezekiah, 
who  received  the  messengers  from  Merodach- 
baladan  with  favor,  and  made  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  resources,  but  did  not  formally 
join  the  league.  Sargon  attacked  ^e  con- 
federates in  detail,  routed  the  Elamites  on 
the  plains  of  Chaldea  and  marched  upon  Baby- 
lon, defeated  Merodach-baladan,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  assumed  his  kingdoms  but  spared 
his  life.  He  then  overran  Damascus,  pushed 
down  the  seacoast,  and  sent  a  succes^il  ex- 
pedition over  sea  to  Cyprus.  Merodach-bala- 
dan took  occasion  to  revolt,  and  recovered  his 
throne.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  at  home, 
and  Sargon  was  assassinated  (704).  His  resi- 
dence was  originally  at  Calah ;  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  ;  but  his  chief  ambition 
was  to  replace  that  capital  by  a  new  city  on 
a  beautiful  site  10  m.  N.  of  Nineveh.  This 
royal  residence  was  named  Hisr  Sargina,  ^^  the 
house  of  Sargon. '^  From  the  ruins  of  this 
palace,  at  Khorsabad,  have  come  many  of  tibe 
most  valuable  of  the  Assyrian  relics.  Sargon 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  the 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings  (704-680).  The 
disasters  of  the  last  few  years  of  Sargon  had 
reduced  the  dominions  of  his  son  to  Uttie  more 
than  Assyria  proper.  Babylonia  was  in  open 
revdt.  In  the  third  year  of  his,  reign  Sen- 
nacherib undertook  its  reconquest,  which  was 
effected  in  a  single  brief  campaign.  The  next 
year  he  made  successful  expeditions  against 
Media  and  Armenia.  Hezekiah  of  Judali  had 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Assyria,  conouered 
Philistia,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  In  the  fourth  year  of  hi^  reign 
(701)  Sennacherib  regained  aU  Hezekiah 's 
conquests,  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  shut 
up  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem.  The  Assyrian 
bass-reliefs  are  full  of  scenes  of  this  war. 
Hezekiah  offered  his  submission,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sennacherib,  sent  a  tribute  of  80  tal- 
ents of  gold,  800  of  silver,  and  a  vast  Quantity 
of  other  gifts.  To  raise  this  tribute  he  was 
forced  to  strip  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  and 
to  cut  off  the  golden  ornaments  from  the  build- 
ing itselfl  Sennacherib,  having  left  a  detach- 
ment under  his  general-in-cliief  (tartan),  chief 
eunuch  (rabsaria),  and  chief  cup-bearer  {rab^ 
shakeh)  to  receive  the  submismon  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  besieging  Lachish,  then  a  strong  town 
on  the  road  to  Egypt  Meanwhile  a  great 
army  under  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was 
advancing  to  the  aid  of  Judah.  Hezekiah, 
encouraged  by  Isaiah,  refused  to  surrender. 
Sennacherib  broke  up  the  siege  of  Lachish 
and  moved  to  Libnah  to  meet  the  Ethiopians. 
But  on  the  night  before  the  day  when  bat- 
tle was  to  be  given  occurred  that  great  dis- 
aster, of  which  the  Assyrian  records  contain 
no  mention,  but  of  which  the  Hebrew  account 
is :  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  tlie  Assyrians 
185,000."    Whatever  may  have  been  the  na- 
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ture  of  this  disaster,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  SeDnacherib  looked  upon  it  as  an  indi- 
cation of  divine  displeasure;  for  during  the 
remaining  20  years  of  his  reign  he  made  no 
new  attempt  upon  Judah,  although  he  held  on 
to  his  conquests  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  there- 
after engaged  in  numerous  and  for  the  most 
part  successfcd  wars.  Merodach-baladan  again 
revolted,  and  was  finaUy  crushed  in  lower 
Chaldea.  Again  the  combined  rulers  of  Baby- 
lon and  Elam,  aided  by  the  Arabs  on  the  mid- 
dle Euphrates,  attempted  to  make  head  against 
Assyria,  but  were  defeated  in  a  ^eat  battle  on 
the  Tigris.  Three  times  more  Babylonia  re- 
volted, and  at  the  close  of  the  last  revolt  Baby- 
lon was  captured  and  sacked  (688).  The  annds 
of  Sennacherib  are  silent  as  to  the  last  three 
years  of  his  reign,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  they  were  years  of  disaster  to 
his  kingdom.  He  was  assassinated  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  by  two  of  his  sons,  who  fled 
to  Armenia.  His  great  work  was  the  restora- 
tion and  embellishment  of  Nineveh,  of  which 
his  palace  at  Koyui^ik,  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Assyrian  ruins,  was  a  part.  Sennache- 
rib was  succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  Esar- 
haddon  (680-667).  He  appears  to  have  re- 
conquered Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed viceroy.  Esar-haddon  is  the  only 
Assyrian  kinff  who  ruled  also  over  Baby- 
lonia during  his  whole  reign.  He  pushed 
his  coni^uests  far  and  wide,  extending  them 
to  Oilicia  on  the  west  and  across  the  sea 
to  Cyprus,  and  on  the  east  he  advanced  into 
Media  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done.  He  overran  Judah,  and  carried 
King  Manasseh  a  captive  to  Babylon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  joint  capital  with 
Nineveh.  He  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
who  actually  invaded  Egypt,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  He 
built  two  great  palaces  at  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, and  began  another  at  CsAah,  In  this  un- 
finished palace  the  slabs  which  line  the  walls 
were  torn  from  the  palaces  of  former  kings, 
their  sculptured  faces  placed  toward  tiie  wall, 
and  the  backs  smoothed  preparatory  to  being 
carved  with  the  king's  own  exploits.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  divided  the  empire, 
placing  one  of  his  sons  as  viceroy  over  Babylo- 
nia. Asshur-bani-pal,  whom  some  consider  the 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greek  romances,  ascended 
the  throne  in  667,  and  reigned  till  660,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  till  647.  He  was  also  a  great 
conqueror ;  but  his  chief  glory  is  that  during 
his  reign,  and  under  his  patronage,  Assyrian 
art  and  literature  reached  their  highest  point. 
He  establislied  what  may  properly  be  called  a 
great  public  library.  In  his  palace  of  Koyunjik 
were  found  three  chambers  the  floors  of  which 
were  covered  a  foot  deep  with  tablets  of  clay 
of  all  sizes  from  an  inch  long  to  nine  inches, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  many  of  them  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  a  magni- 
fying glass.  The  letters  had  been  punched 
into  the   moist  clay,  which  was   afterward 


burned.  Most  of  these  tablets  were  broken 
into  fragments ;  but  as  there  were  four  copies 
of  each,  many  of  them  have  been  pieced  to- 
gether, so  that  they  have  been  deciphered. 
These  partially  restored  tablets  are  among  the 
most  precious  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  contain  the  annals  of  the  first  seven  years 
(which  some  suppose  to  be  the  whole)  of  the 
reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal.  (See  Cuneifobm  In- 
BOBiPTioNB.)  His  first  campaign  was  in  Egypt, 
against  Tirhakah,  who  had  broken  the  treaty 
by  which  he  had  agreed  to  confine  himself  to 
his  own  country  of  Ethiopia.  The  Assyrian 
drove  him  out  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session, but  left  the  petty  rulers  in  actual  gov- 
ernment. He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Nine- 
veh when  these  rulers  allied  themselves  again 
with  Tirhakah.  Asshur-bani-pal  went  back 
and  took  summary  vengeance.  Memphis,  Sals, 
and  other  cities  were  stormed  and  their  peo- 
ple put  to  the  sword.  Thebes  was  taken 
and  sacked  to  its  foundations.  When  Asshur- 
bani-pal  died,  Assyria  seemed  at  the  summit 
of  its  greatness.  But  its  fall  was  close  at 
hand.  Of  his  successor  nothing  remains  but  a 
few  bricks  inscribed  with  a  name  which  has 
been  read  Asshur-emit-ilin.  He  commenced  a 
palace  at  Nimrud,  the  inferiority  of  which  to 
earlier  structures  bears  witness  to  the  decline, 
while  its  unfinished  state  indicates  the  sudden 
downfall  of  the  kingdom.  No  Assyrian  rec- 
ords describe  the  fan  of  Nineveh  or  the  events 
which  led  to  it.  Its  very  time  is  uncertain, 
some  placing  it  in  625,  others  in  606.  It  is  not 
certain  that  Asshur-emit-ilin  was  the  last  king, 
for  a  fragment  attributed  to  Berosus  gives  Sa- 
racus  as  the  name  of  the  ruler  under  whom  the 
kingdom  fell.  The  account  gathered  from  sev- 
eral writers  is  this :  The  Medes,  having  estab- 
lished their  independence  and  power,  made  war 
upon  Assyria.  The  Babylonians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Susianians  revolted,  and  joined  the  Medes. 
Saracns  sent  against  them  his  generd  Nabo- 
polassar,  who  turned  traitor,  and,  having  be- 
trothed his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Median  king,  led  the  Babylonians 
upon  Nineveh.  When  Saracus  learned  this, 
he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  as  told  in  the 
legend  of  Sardanapalus.  Assyria  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom,  not  even  being  embraced  within 
the  brief  but  splendid  empire  of  Babylon, 
which  comprised  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Susiana, 
and  the  region  along  the  Euphrates.  All  that 
was  properly  Assyria  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Medes. — The  Assyrians  were  undoubtedly  a 
homogeneous  people  of  Semitic  stock,  while 
the  Babylonians  were  a  mixed  race,  embracing 
Hamite,  Aryan,  and  Turanian  elements.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Assyrians  was  apparently  in  general 
similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonians,  distinguished 
mainly  by  the  greater  predominance  of  Asshur, 
the  national  deity.  He  was  the  ^*  great  god,^'  the 
"  king  of  all  the  gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme 
over  the  gods."  He  was  from  first  to  last  the 
main  object  of  worship,  never  confounded  with 
the  personified  or  individualized  deities :  Sha- 
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mas,  the  aon ;  Sin,  the  moon ;  Nerval,  the  god 
of  war;  Nio,  the  god  of  hnnting;  Iva,  the 
wielderof  theUianderbolt;  and  thelike.  The 
great  temple  at  Aashar  is  the  only  one  jet  dis- 
covered apeoiallj  dedicated  to  him;  from 
which  some  have  inferred  that  instead  of  sepa- 
rate temples  he  hod  the  first  place  in  the  ^es 
of  all  the  other  diTinities.  It  is  more  probable 
that  in  Assyrian  mytholoftj  he  occupied  the 
place  of  Brahma  in  that  of  the  Uindooa.  AAer 
this  enpreine  god,  the  bodtcb  of  all  being,  and 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  events,  oame  a  series 
of  seoondarj  gods,  arranged  in  two  series  of 
doable  triads,  male  and  female.  The  flrBt  con- 
sists of  Ann,  masculine,  Anat,  feminine — Plato ; 
Bel,  m.,  Bilit,  f.— Japiter ;  Uea,  m.,  Mylitta,  f. 
— Neptane.  The  second  triad  is  Sin,  the  moon ; 
Shamas,  the  sun;  Iva,  the  air:  in  this  triad 
the  moon  occupies  the  place  of  precedence. 
Then  there  is  a  seoondary  gronp  of  five  plane- 
tary divinities:  Ninip,  Satom;  Merodacn,  Ja- 
niter;  Nergal,  Uars;  Ishtar,  Venns;  Nebo, 
Maroary.  This  pentaid  in  time  seems  to  have 
enperseded  in  popular  esteem  the  older  triads, 
Nebo,  lijie  Hermes  and  Mereory,  being  the  espe- 
cial patron  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  the 
symbol  of  royal  authority.  The  two  triads 
and  the  pentad  constituted  the  13  great  deities 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  below  which  there 
was  a  host  of  inferior  divinities,  prominent 
among  whom  wasNisroch  or  Salman,  the  eagle- 
headed  and  winged  god,  whose  figure  appears 
ao  frequently  in  the  sculptures.  How  little 
these  religions  notions  served  to  raise  the 
mora)  character  of  the  nation,  and  obiefiy  of 
its  rulers,  is  best  proved  by  the  scnlptural  rec- 
ords of  the  latter,  whose  greatest  and  constant 
boast  is  the  secoessfol  hnnting  of  men  and 
beasts,  the  burning  of  cities,  and  flaying  and 
mangling  of  captives.  The  monuments  of  Nine- 
veh more  than  justify  the  bitterest  invectives  of 
!the  Ileb re w prophets  against  "the  bloody  city," 
which  was  ''fnll  of  lies  and  robbery,"  with  "a 
multitude  of  slain"  and  "no  end  of  corpses." — 
In  certain  departments  of  licienoe  the  Assyrians 
attained  to  considerable  eminence.  Their  system 
of  astronomy  was  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  knew  the  synodioal  period  of  the 
moon,  the  true  length  of  the  year,  and  even, 
though  not  quite  aconratety,  the  precession  of 
the  eqninoies ;  they  made  it  30"  instead  of  60", 
BO  that  ttieir  great  oosmical  year  was  43,200 
years  instead  of  2it,000,  its  tme  length.  They 
ascribed  solar  eclipses  to  their  true  cause,  ^d 
calculated  lunar  eclipses  with  great  accuracy. 
They  must  therefore  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  golden  cycle  of  228  lunations,  after  which 
■  eclipses  recur  in  the  same  order.  They  filed 
this  period  at  19  years  and  10  days,  which  is 
within  less  than  8  hours  of  tlie  true  period. — 
For  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Assyria,  see  the  articles 
BABTLo:r,  Babtlohia,  Ounzifokm  Insckip- 
noae,  KoamSTAH,  Mesopotamia,  Nimkvkh,  and 
Tdkkbt.  Theprincipalauthoritieeare:  Rich's 
"Journey  to  ute  Site  of  Babylon"  (London, 
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1889);    Botta   and    Flandin's   Mmwnmt  de 

Mniva  (6  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1849-'50) ;  Layard's 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains"  (2  vols.,  London, 
184S),  "Discoveries  In  tlie  Rains  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon"  (London,  186S),  and  "Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh"  (1849,  and  continued  for 
several  years);  Vaui's  "Nineveh  and  Perse- 
polis"  (London,  1660);  Brandia's  Ueber  den 
hUtoritehea  Oeuinn  atM  der  EnUifferang  d*r 
AtiyrUchen  Intehr\ften  (Iterlin,  1866) ;  M. 
von  Niebuhr's  OemhiehU  Atturt  vnd  Babel* 
leit  Phul  (Berlin,  1867) ;  G.  Kawlinson's  " Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World  "  (vol. 
i.,  London,  186S) ;  Oppert's  La  interiptioiu 
attrfriermet  del  Sargonidt*  (Versailles,  1863) : 
PhUip  Smith's  "Ancient  Historj  of  the  East'' 
(London,  1870). 

tOTABTS.    See  AsnTOBETB. 

iffflEB  (Or.  aoT^p,  a  star),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  great  family  of  eomponta,  so  widespread 
as  to  induce  Lindley  to  give  its  name  to  the 
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whole  family,  aiUraeta.  The  plante  popnlarly 
called  asters  belong  to  several  genera,  but  the 
typical  Kenns  is  by  far  the  richest  in  species. 
Althongn  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Clilna, 
the  Oape  of  Good  llope,  the  Alps,  and  Siberia, 
famish  species,  many  of  great  beauty,  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  New  England,  seems  most 
amply  supplied.  Of  nearly  200  species  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  150  are  natives  of  North 
America.  They  are  perennial  berhs,  with  co- 
rymbed,  panicled,  or  racemose  heads;  flowers 
radiate,  the  rays  white,  purple,  or  blue,  and 
fertile,  the  disk  yellow  or  reddish.  In  the  cul- 
tivated species  the  disk  flowers  give  place  to 
repeated  series  of  ray  flowers,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  well  known  China  asters. 
The  finest  Amerioan  species  are :  A.  Kotm 
Anglim,  whoee  erect,  narrow-leafed  stem,  S 
to  8  feet  high,  crowned  with  large  oorymbed 
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stem,  serrate  leaves,  purple  or  blue  flowers  in 
panicles,  found  with  the  preceding,  bnt  taller, 
6  to  10  feet;  A,  l(BiyUy  maerophyllitSy  ipeetct- 
hilis,  horizontalis^  Cal\fomievSy  and  mutahilU 
versicolor^  all  worth  cultivating;  the  last  two 
change  color  with  age.  In  England  they  are 
all  called  Christmas  or  Michaelmas  daisies.  The 
Chinese  pay  special  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  many  species  of  this  genus,  and  the  results 
of  their  skill  have  been  introduced  in  America 
and  are  favorites  with  horticulturists.  The 
first  China  asters  were  brought  to  Europe  early 
in  the  18th  century.  Asters  require  a  free, 
rich  soil,  and  moderate  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  Chinese  cultivate  l^em  almost  exclusively 
in  pots.  A,  argyrophf/llus^  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  is  a  shrubby  species,  growing  to  the 
height  of  10  feet;  the  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous in  little  heads,  whitish  gray  wiiL  yel- 
low disk,  and  smelling  strongly  of  musk ;  this 
species  is  half-hardy  in  southern  England.  A. 
calestis^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  hot- 
house plant,  blooming  the  whole  year;  the 
flowers  sky-blue,  disk  yellow. 

ASTER*  I«  Ernst  Lidwig  tod,  a  German  mil- 
itary engineer,  bom  in  Dresden  in  November, 
1778,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  10,  1855.  In  1794 
he  entered  the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  Saxon 
army,  in  which  his  father  had  held  high  rank. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1800,  and  captain 
in  1809.  A  plan  made  by  him  for  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Torgau  attracted  the  attention  of  Na- 
poleon, who  adopted  it ;  the  fortress  was  fin- 
ished under  Aster^s  superintendence,  and  after 
the  Russian  campaign,  in  which  he  took  part, 
he  was  appointed  its  commander.  Soon  after 
this  he  left  the  Saxon  for  the  Russian  service. 
He  fought  at  Bautzen  and  Leipsic,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  expeditions  with  a 
detachment  of  Cossacks  which  he  commanded. 
In  1813  he  reentered  the  Saxon  service,  and  in 
1814  was  made  colonel.  In  1815  he  entered  the 
Prussian  engineer  corps,  and  took  part  in  the' 
battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo  and  in  several 
sieges.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  gen- 
eral^ and  inspector  of  the  Prussian  fortifica- 
tions. He  now  established  his  reputation  as  a 
master  of  his  art  by  the  construction  of  ^e 
great  fortresses  of  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreit- 
stein.  Of  these  he  was  appointed  commander 
in  1825,  still  holding  the  office  of  inspector 
general.  He  became  a  lieutenant  general  in 
1827,  and  in  1842  general  of  infantry.  He 
was  also  made  a  councillor  in  1887.  He  left  a 
collection  of  essays  and  volumes,  published 
together  after  his  death,  under  the  title  Naeh- 
ffeiassene  Schr\fUn  (5  vols,,  Berlin,  1856-'61). 
See  also  the  work  of  Eiler,  Betrachtungen  und 
Urtheile  E,  L,  von  AsUr'^s  Hber  die  politi- 
scheuy  kirchlichen  und  pddagogischen  Partei- 
heweguTigen  unsers  JahrhunderU  (2  vols.,  Saar- 
brtlckeD,  1858-'9).  II.  Kiri  Hetauleli  tm,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dresden,  Feb.  4, 
1782,  died  there,  Dec.  23,  1855.  He  entered 
the  Saxon  artillery  corps  in  1796,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Jena.    He  was  soon  after- 


ward temporarily  assigned  to  a  professorship 
in  the  military  school  at  Dresden,  and  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel  in  1831.  He  retired 
in  1834,  and  received  the  honorary  rank  of 
colonel  in  1844.  He  wrote  many  military 
works,  and  his  Lehre  torn  Festungthriege  (2 
vols.,  Dresden,  1812;  3d  ed.,  1835)  is  a  text 
book  on  the  subject  of  fortifications  in  the 
Prussian  military  schools,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages. 

ISTERABID.    SeeAsTRABAD. 

AOTEMAS*    See  Stab  Fish. 

iSTEEOIDS,  a  ring  of  small  planets  travel- 
ling between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
It  had  long  been  noticed  that  no  empirical  law 
of  planetary  distances  would  give  an  account 
of  the  wide  disparity  between  the  distance  sepa- 
rating the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Mars  and 
that  which  separates  the  paths  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  When  Sir  W.  Herschel's  discovery 
of  Uranus  in  1781  had  confirmed  Bode^s  em- 
pirical law,  astronomers  were  led  to  search  for 
a  planet  travelling  in  the  orbit  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  law,  should  lie  between  the  paths 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  On  Jan.  1,  1801,  such  a 
planet  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  who  called  it 
Ceres.  In  March,  1802,  while  looking  for  the 
new  planet,  Olbers  discovered  another,  travel- 
ling at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  son. 
He  called  it  Pallas.  Two  others  discovered 
before  1808  were  called  Juno  and  Vesta.  In 
1845  Hencke  of  Prussia  discovered  a  fifth. 
Since  then  the  progress  of  discovery  has  scarce- 
ly been  interrupted  by  a  single  barren  year. 
Luther  in  Germany,  Goldschmidt  in  France, 
Watson  in  America,  Hind  in  England,  and  De 
Gh&sparis  in  Italy  were  until  1878  the  most  sno- 
oessM  asteroid  seekers.  Recently  Prof.  Peters 
of  the  Litchfield  observatory,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has 
shared  their  honors,  having  thus  far  discovered 
more  asteroids  than  any  other  astromomer  save 
Luther.  He  discovered  three  new  asteroids  in 
July  and  August,  1872,  and  two  more  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  raising  the  known  number  to  180. 
— Olbers  endeavored  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  zone  of  asteroids  by  the  theory  that  a  planet 
which  had  once  travelled  between  the  paths  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter  had  exploded,  and  that  the  as- 
teroids are  its  fragments.  But  Prof.  Newcomb 
has  shown,  by  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
asteroidal  motions,  that  ^*  although  there  are 
some  peculiarities  which  might  favor  Olbers's 
hypothesis,  there  are  a  far  greater  number  of 
cafes  which  undoubtedly  negative  the  assump- 
tion." Prof.  Kirkwood  has  shown  that  when 
the  mean  distances  of  the  asteroids  are  arranged 
in  order,  certain  gaps  can  be  recognized ;  tibat 
in  fact  ^^  there  are  no  asteroids  having  mean 
distances  lying  near  certain  definite  values." 
He  shows  how  these  gaps  by  their  position  in- 
dicate the  probability  that  the  asteroidal  zone 
was  formea  from  scattered  cosmical  matter 
travelling  around  the  sun  under  the  perturb- 
ing influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Leverrier, 
from  an  analysis  of  the  motions  of  Mars,  has 
shown  that  the  combined  mass  of  all  the  aste- 
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roids  probably  falls  far  short  of  one  fourth  of 
the  earth's  mass.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
known  asteroids  have  been  discovered  in  the 
two  months  April  and  September,  and  less  than 
a  third  in  the  six  months  January,  February, 
June,  July,  November,  and  December. 

AJSTflMA  (Gr.  dtr^/ia,  from  de<v,  to  blow),  a 
disease  characterized  by  an  extreme  difficulty 
of  respiration,  which  is  worse  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  particular  periods  of  the 
day,  being  generally  most  severe  at  night 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased  by  vio- 
lent emotions,  damp  atmosphere,  excess  of  any 
kind,  strong  exercise,  runnmg,  walking  quickly, 
or  ascendii^  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  is  also  more 
laborious  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  hence 
more  distress  is  felt  in  bed  at  night ;  the  warmth 
of  the  bed  also  excites  increased  secretion  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  and  this  blocks  up  the  air 
passages  more  completely,  causing  paroxysms 
to  be  more  freqnent  than  during  the  day.  The 
patient  seeks  relief  by  sitting  upright  in  bed, 
or  bending  his  body  forward,  and  endeavoring 
to  expand  the  chest  mechanically  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  Old  persons  are  more  liable  to  the 
diease  than  young.  Some  writers  describe  the 
disease  mainly  as  a  nervous  affection ;  others  as 
the  result  of  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels ;  while  others  again  attribute  it  to  dila- 
tation of  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  All 
these  and  many  other  complications  may  exist 
It  is  now  believed  that  spasmodic  asthma  is 
caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  en- 
circling the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  the 
smaller  branches.  The  existence  of  these 
flbres  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  microscopic 
examination.  In  conmion  asthma  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air  passages  is  more  or  less 
Affected  as  in  chronic  bronchitis,  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  mucous  membrane  extends 
further  down  into  the  lungs,  the  air  cells 
fire  more  obstructed,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  chest  itself  is  often  somewhat  contracted 
and  defective.  The  action  of  the  diaphragm 
is  imperfect,  as  well  as  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest;  and  hence  it  is  that,  from  want  of  in- 
nervation and  free  action  in  these  parts,  the 
disease  is  commonly  deemed  nervous,  as  distin- 
guished from  chronic  bronchitis,  which  affects 
the  bronchia]  mucous  membrane  chiefly.  In 
«)asmodic  asthma,  the  nerves  are  still  more 
deeply  implicated;  their  action  seems  de- 
fective in  the  respiratory  organs,  as  stammer- 
ing shows  imperfect  nervous  action  in  the  or- 
gans of  speech;  and  in  both  cases  the  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  physical  or  moral  excite- 
ment Chronic  asthma  seldom  shortens  life, 
where  patients  carefully  avoid  all  violent  emo- 
tions, exercise,  and  excess,  although  spasmodic 
paroxysms  may  endanger  life  at  any  time  where 
these  precautions  are  neglected.  Attacks  of 
spasmodic  asthma  generallv  occur  during  the 
first  sleep,  soon  after  midnight,  or  very  early 
in  the  morning.  The  patient  suddenly  awakes 
with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  tightness  of  the 
chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.    The  respi- 


ration is  wheezing  and  laborious,  the  shoulders 
are  raised,  and  every  eflbrt  made  to  enlarge  the 
chest  The  pulse  is  usually  (^uick,  weak,  and 
irregular ;  the  lower  extremities  cold.  .  When 
cough  and  expectoration  come  on,  the  patient 
is  relieved.  The  spasm,  however,  may  con- 
tinue half  an  hour  or  more,  and  even  as  much 
as  three  or  four  hours. — ^Asthma  is  often  com- 
plicated with  diseases  of  the  heart  or  with 
chronic  bronchitis,  acting  as  a  source  of  per- 
manent congestion,  predisposing  the  parts  to 
be  more  easily  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm. 
Sometimes  severe  attacks  of  dry  catarrh  are 
aggravated  by  spasm,  as  in  the  ^'bronchial 
asthma"  of  Andnd. — The  most  common  con- 
sequences or  concomitants  of  the  disease  are 
chronic  inflammation  and  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi ;  emphysema  and  oedema  of  the  lungs ; 
hcemoptysis;  tubercular  deposits ;  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart; 
effusions  into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura, 
and  sometimes  congestion  and  effusions  in  the 
head,  giving  rise  to  coma  or  apoplexy.  The 
treatment  of  the  paroxysm  consists  in  admin- 
istering narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  to  be 
given  if  possible  as  soon  as  the  first  sensations 
are  felt  Strong  coffee,  laudanum,  and  ether 
are  among  the  best ;  and  stramonium  smoked 
as  tobacco  is  often  very  useful,  but  should  be 
used  with  caution  where  the  heart  is  diseased. 
Those  medicines  are  most  effectual  which  pro- 
duce expectoration. 

ASTI  (anc.  Asia  Pompeia\  a  city  of  N.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Alessandria,  36  m.  by  rail's. 
8.  E.  of  Turin;  pop.  in  1872,  81,038.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Asti,  which  maintained  its  independence 
from  1098  to  1165,  in  which  latter  year  the 
city  was  burned  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Old 
wdls  surround  it,  and  it  contains  several  cele- 
brated buildings.  Near  the  city  is  made  the 
wine  which  bears  its  name.  Asti  is  the  birth- 
place of  Alfieri. 

ASXdS)  Jen  Frederic,  a  French  writer,  bom 
in  1822.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  in  New 
York  city,  and  subsequently  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Lausanne.  Among  his  works  are : 
Le  reveil  religieux  des  £tats-l7nis,    1857-8 

S^usanne,  1859),  and  Hutoire  de  la  repuhlique 
M  &tat$-  Uhis  d^puis  Vetahlmement  des  pre* 
mitres  colonies  jnsqu^d  V election  du  president 
Lincoln,  1620-1860  (2  vols.,  1865). 

ASTLET,  PklUp,  an  English  equestrian,  bom 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  in  1742,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct  20,  1814.  He  served  seven  years  in  the 
light  horse,  and  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge supported  himself  for  some  time  by  ex- 
hibitions of  horsemanship.  He  at  length  ac- 
quired sufficient  means  to  build  a  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  which  he  conducted  successfully 
for  many  years,  though  it  was  several  times 
partially  burned  and  rebuilt  In  1804  he  leased 
it  to  his  son.  He  also  built  for  his  own  use 
19  theatres  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dublin,  and 
in  connection  with  Antoine  Franconi  assisted 
to  establish  the  **  Olympic  Circus."    He  pub? 
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lished  "  Remarks  on  the  Duty  and  Profession 
of  a  Soldier  "  (1794) ;  "  Description  and  His- 
torical Acconnt  of  the  Places  near  the  Theatre 
of  War  in  the  Low  Countries  "  ^1794) ; '"  Ast- 
ley  System  of  Equestrian  Education  "  (1801). 

AST0LPHU8,  or  Astilpkos,  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  northern 
Italy,  succeeded  his  brother  Rachis  in  749,  and 
died  in  756,  After  having  seized  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  he  threatened  Rome.  Pope 
Stephen  II.  fled  to  France  and  demanded  aid 
from  King  Pepin,  who  crossed  the  Alps  in  764 
with  an  army,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  be- 
sieged Pavia.  The  Lombard  obtained  peace 
on  condition  of  surrendering  Ravenna  and  all 
his  other  conquests ;  but  on  repines  withdrawal 
he  burst  forth  again,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and 
ravaged  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
pope  again  supplicated  Pepin,  who  crossed  the 
Alps  and  shut  Astolphus  up  in  Pavia.    Astol- 

Ehus  was  preparing  for  a  new  war,  but  fell 
*om  his  horse  while  hunting,  and  died  three 
days  afterward  without  leaving  male  heirs. 

ASTOR,  Uhat  Jim]^,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  bom  at  WalldorfJ  near  Heidelberg, 
July  17,  1763,  died  in  New  York.  March  29, 
1848.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons 
of  a  peasant,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in 
work  upon,  his  father's  farm.  Two  of  his 
brothers  had  left  their  home,  one  of  them  to 
establish  himself  as  a  maker  of  music^  instru- 
ments in  London,  and  the  other  to  settle  in 
America.  At  the  age  of  16  Astor  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  former  to  join  him  in  his 
business,  and  he,  walking  to  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, embarked  for  London  in  a  Dutch  smack. 
In  London  he  worked  industriously  till  1783, 
when,  a  few  months  after  the  recognition  of 
tlie  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain,  he  sailed  for  Baltimore,  taking 
with  him  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
musical  instruments  to  dispose  of  on  commis- 
sion. On  the  voyage  he  made  acquaintance 
with  a  furrier,  in  accordance  with  whose  sug- 
gestions he  exchanged  his  musical  instruments 
in  New  York  for  furs,  with  which  he  hastened 
back  to  London,  where  he  disposed  of  them  to 

?'eat  advantage.  He  soon  returned  to  New 
ork  and  established  himself  there  in  the  fur 
trade,  prospering  so  fast  that  in  a  few  years  he 
was  able  to  send  his  furs  to  Europe  and  the 
East  in  his  own  ships,  which  brought  back 
cargoes  of  foreign  produce  to  be  disposed  of  in 
New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
he  was  worth  $250,000,  and  he  now  began  to 
revolve  colossal  schemes  of  supplying  with  furs 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  of  planting 
towns  and  spreading  civilization  in  the  wilds 
of  the  westom  continent.  It  was  his  aim  to 
organize  the  fur  trade  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  by  establishing  numerous  trading  posts, 
making  a  central  depot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  then,  by  obtaining  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islands  as  a  station,  to  supply 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  markets  with  furs  sent 
directly  from  the  Pacific  coast.    In  prosecuting 


this  gigantic  scheme  it  is  s£ud  that  he  expected 
only  outlay  during  the  first  10  years,  and  un- 
profitable returns  during  the  second  10,  but  af- 
ter that  a  net  annual  result  of  about  $1,000,000. 
The  settlement  of  Astoria  was  founded  in  1811, 
but  the  scheme  was  never  fully  carried  ont. 
Astor  early  be^m  to  make  investments  in  real 
estate  in  New  York,  and  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  the  value  of  some  portions  of  his 

Eroperty  nearly  centupled.  He  erected  many 
andsome  private  and  public  bnildinga  His 
fortune  has  been  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
During  his  whole  career  he  hardly  made  a  mis- 
step through  defect  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
his  memory  retained  for  years  the  minutest 
details.  He  lived  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  retirement,  m  the  society  of  his 
family  and  of  eminent  practical  and  literary 
men,  his  mind  retaining  its  vigor  after  his 
bodily  strength  had  become  greatly  enfeebled. 
He  gave  many  liberal  donations  during  his  life- 
time, and  his  will  contained  numerous  charita- 
ble provisions.  One  of  these  was  $60,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Walldorf^  his  native 
village.  Among  his  most  useful  bequests  was 
that  of  $400,000  to  found  the  Astor  library 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  fruit  of  a  long 
cherished  purpose,  and  of  much  consultation  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  (See  Astob  Libbabt.) 

A8T0E6A  (anc.  Asturiea  Augusta),  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  and  30  m.  by  raU  W.  8. 
W.  of  Leon,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain 
2  m.  from  the  river  Tuerto ;  pop.  5,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  and  has  an  ancient 
Gothic  cathedral  with  a  high  altar  of  great 
beauty,  an  old  castle,  and  some  Roman  remains. 
Napoleon  made  Astorga  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1809.  In  1810  it  was  taken  after 
an  obstinate  defence  by  Junot,  and  in  1812 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 

ASTORCiA,  EHnaHvete  d',  a  Sicilian  musical 
coniposer,  bom  at  Palermo,  Dec.  11, 1681,  died 
in  Bohemia,  Aug.  21,  1786.  His  father,  a 
Sicilian  of  rank,  in  command  of  a  band  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  resisted  the  union  of  Sicily  with 
Spain;  but  nis  soldiers  betrayed  him,  and  he 
was  executed  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
son.  The  former  immediately,  died  of  grief, 
and  Emmanuele  was  for  a  time  almost  idiotio 
and  helpless.  Recovering,  he  entered  a  con- 
vent at  Astorga,  from  which  town  he  took  his 
surname.  Here  he  speedily  developed  a  re- 
markable musical  talent,  and  in  1704  became  a 
court  musician  and  composer  at  Parma.  Soon 
afterward  he  attached  himself  to  the  suite  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  after  his  death  in 
1705  travelled  extensively,  but  at  last  entered 
a  convent  in  Bohemia,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Stabat  Mater,  of  which  the  original  MS.  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Oxford. 

ASnrOEIA,  a  town  of  Clatsop  county,  Oregon, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  pop.  in 
1870,  689.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  depot 
of  the  ftir  trade  for  all  the  country  west  of  tho 
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Rocky  mountains,  and  was  formerly  a  port  of 
entry.  The  diflSculties  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Columbia  have,  however,  opposed  a  great  im- 
pediment to  its  development  It  was  founded 
by  the  Pacific  ftir  company  in  1811,  and  named 
in  honor  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  chief  pro- 
prietor. Its  early  history  is  described  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Astoria." 

AJSTOE  LDRAEY,  an  institution  founded 
under  the  will  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  be- 
queathed $400,000  "  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  the  city  of  New  York."  By 
a  provision  of  the  will,  the  government  of  the 
library  was  vested  in  11  trustees,  in  whose 
keeping  were  placed  all  the  property  and 
effects  of  the  institution ;  in  them  existed  all 
power  to  invest  and  expend  the  funds,  and  to 
mana^  the  affairs  of  the  library.  Among 
the  first  trustees  named  by  the  testator  were 
Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor,  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  besides 
five  other  gentlemen,  and  the  mayor  of 
New  York  and  the  chancellor  of  the  state 
ex  officio.  By  a  subsequent  codicil,  Charles 
Astor  Bristed,  the  testator^s  grandson,  was 
appointed  an  additional  trustee.  A  pro- 
vision of  the  will  designated,  as  the  land 
whereon  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the 
purposes  of  the  library,  a  lot  situated  upon  the 
east  side  of  Lafayette  place,  measuring  80  ft 
in  front  by  120  ft.  deep.  As  early  as  1889  Mr. 
Astor  had  purchased  a  number  of  volumes, 
aided  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  with  the  ultimate  in- 
tention expressed  in  his  will.  In  May,  1848, 
the  trustees  of  the  library  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Astor,  appointed  Dr.  CogsweU  superintendent 
He  went  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
authorized  to  purchase  books  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000.  During  an  absence  of  four  months 
he  collected  20,000  volumes,  which  were  tem- 
porarily placed  in  a  building  rented  for  the 
purpose.  A  second  and  third  visit  by  the  su- 
perintendent increased  the  number  of  volumes 
to  70,000,  with  which  the  first  building  was 
opened,  Jan.  9,  1854.  The  Astor  library  is 
built  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture, 
richly  ornamented  with  brown  Stone  mould- 
ings and  an  imposing  entablature.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Astor's  will, 
the  height  being  about  70  ft.  .  The  library 
room  is  100  ft.  in  length  by  64  in  width,  and 
60  in  height ;  this  is  reached  by  a  fiight  of  86 
marble  steps.  The  lower  rooms  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  deposit  of  public  documents  and 
for  the  meetings  of  the  trustees.  8ince  the 
erection  of  this  building  the  number  of  volumes 
has  increased  to  nearly  150,000,  not  quite  fill- 
ing the  second  building,  which  has  since  been 
erected.  The  books  are  arranged  according  to 
subjects.  In  the  selection  of  books  Dr.  Cogs- 
well, upon  whom  devolved  the  wh6le  of  this 
labor  and  responsibility,  chose  only  such  works 
as  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  bibliog- 
raphy taught  him  would  be  most  useful  to  a 
young  and  growing  country.    Particular  atten- 


tion  was  paid  to  the  department  of  t^hnology, 
in  which  the  Hbrary  is  unusually  rich.  Bibliog- 
raphy also  received  a  large  share  of  Dr.  Cogs- 
well's attention,  his  own  private  collection 
having  been  early  added  to  the  library.  It  is 
designed  to  render  the  department  of  American 
history  as  full  as  possible,  as  works  of  this  class 
are  more  and  more  required  by  the  American 
public.  In  linguistics,  particularly  oriental, 
the  Astor  library  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this 
country.  The  natural  sciences  are  also  fWly 
represented,  comprising  about  7,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  and  costly.  In  January, 
1856,  the  first  buOding  having  become  filled, 
and  the  necessity  tor  more  room  obviously  ex- 
isting, Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  eldest  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  library,  made  a  donation  to  the 
trustees  of  an  a^acent  piece  of  land  80  ft. 
wide  and  120  ft  deep.  Upon  this  a  building 
similar  to  the  first  was  erected  in  1859,  and 
formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of 
September  in  that  year.  Both  edifices,  capable 
of  contaiiung  200,000  volumes,  will  soon  be 
filled.  In  December^  1866,  William  B,  Astor 
made  a  further  donation  to  the  library  of  $50,- 

000,  $20,000  of  which  he  dh-ected  to  be  ex- 
pended in  buying  books,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  added  to  the  general  ftmds  of  the  library. 
The  catalogue  of  the  Astor  library,  .as  prepared 
by  Dr.  Cogswell,  comprises  five  octavo  volumes 
of  500  pages  each,  four  volumes  containing  the 
alphabetical  list  of  authors*  names,  the  fifth 
the  supplemental  list  up  to  1866,  and  the  an- 
alytical index  of  subjects  to  the  whole.  The 
present  superintendent  is  Dr.  £.  R.  Straznicky, 
formerly  first  assistant  librarian,  his  two  pre- 
decessors, the  late  Dr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Schroeder,  having  resigned,  the  former  Jan. 

1,  1862,  and  the  latter  July  1,  1871. 
ASTRABAD.    or   Asterabad.     I.  A   northern 

province  of  Persia,  lying  along  the  S.  coast  of 
a  large  bay  of  the  bame  name,  whicl^  forms 
the  8.  £.  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
surface  is  generally  hilly,  but  near  the  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Gurgm  and  the  Attruk,  are 
considerable  plains.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  ex- 
cellent fruit  is  everywhere  produced.  Large 
parts  of  the  province,  especially  the  plains  near 
the  rivers,  form  the  favorite  camping  grounds 
and  cattle  pastures  of  the  Gokian,  Yamud. 
and  other  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  equable.  11.  A  town,  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding province,  in  lat  36®  50'  N.,  Ion.  54'' 46' 
£.,  15  m.  8.  E.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  190  m.  £. 
N.  E.  of  Teheran ;  pop.  about  10,000.  A  wall 
about  two  miles  in  circumference  encircles  it 
The  buildings  are  low  and  insignificant,  and 
the  trade  and  industries  are  unimportant  The 
town  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  as  the  marshes 
and  bodies  of  water  near  it  send  up  malarious 
vapors  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  "  fiie  city  of  the  plague," 
and  in  the  summer  is  almost  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants.  Astrabad  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  E^ar  princes,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Persian  dynasty. 
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iflTEJEA  (Gr,  offTpaioy  sUrrj),  a  genus  of 
radiate  anhnalfi  of  the  polyp  family,  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  marine  bodies,  and  are 
often  found  collected  together  into  a  ^bnlar 
or  hemispherical  mass,  known  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  coral.  The  upper  surface  of  these 
maiwes  in  entirely  covered  with  little  cavities  of 
stellar  form,  each  one  of  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  polyp,  and  in  the  centre  is  its  month, 
from  whicn  radiate  its  nomerons  tentacula  or 
arms.  These  cavities  are  either  in  close  con- 
tact or  separated  by  intervening  ^Mices;  and 
this  feature  is  made  the  basis  for  dividing  the 
genus  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  b 
represented  by  the  common  East  India  n>ecies. 
A.fanoMy  and  the  other  by  the  A,  rotutasa  of 
the  West  Indies. 

iSTRA&HlI,  or  iftradUDb  h  A  government 
of  S.  £.  Rnssia,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea;  area,  85,010  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
678,954,  including  134,000  Kirghizes.  The 
Volga,  flowing  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  divides  it 
into  two  arid  steppes  of  nearly  equal  size^  with  a 
few  fertile  tracts,  pasture  lands^and  gram  fields 
along  the  banks  oi  the  river.  The  whole  conn- 
try  seems  to  have  once  been  covered  by  the 
Caspian,  and  the  soil  abounds  with  saline  in- 
greaients.  Salt  lakes  and  marshes  are  abun- 
dant Rock  salt  and  gypsum  are  found.  There 
are  few  trees.  The  chmate  is  extremely  hot 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  unwhole- 
some to  strangers.  Cattle,  goats,  and  a  poor 
breed  of  horses  are  raised,  and  the  goat  skins 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  morocco  leath- 
er. The  most  valuable  industry  is  fishing,  the 
fisheries  of  the  Volga  being  extraordinarily 
productive.  The  pnncipal  rivers  besides  the 
Volga  are  the  Akhtuba,  Sarpa,  and  Kuma. 
The  most  important  towns,  besides  the  capital, 
are  Krasnoi-iar,  Tchemoi-Yar,  and  Tzarev. 
The  population  is  composed  of  Kalmucks,  Kir- 
ghizes, Tartars — these  three  being  nomadic 
tribes-^and  Russians,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  and  Germans.  Astrakhan  was  an- 
ciently a  khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  Tar- 
tars, and  embraced,  besides  Astrakhan  proper, 
Saratov,  Orenburg,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  bv  the  czar  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible in  1554.  IL  The  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing government,  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Volga,  about  20 
m.  from  the  sea;  pop.  in  1867,  47,889.  The 
houses  are  partly  oi  brick,  partly  of  wood,  and 
the  streets  are  crooked,  unpaved,  and  dirty. 
The  population  is  composed  of  all  nations  of 
£uro]>e  and  Asia,  and  of  nearly  all  creeds. 
There  are  mosques  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
sanctuaries  for  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  city  has  a  naval  academy, 
several  public  schools,  a  Greek  theological  sem- 
inary, Greek  and  Armenian  archbishops,  and 
a  printing  office  for  the  Kalmuck  language. 
About  lou  small  manufacturing  establishments 
produce  cashmere  shawls,  silk  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, ftirs,  dyes,  powder,  and  salt.  The  salt 
works  are  very  extensive,  and  its  fisheries  in 


the  Volga  and  Caspian  are,  next  to  those  oC 
Newfoundland,  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  Astrakhan  is  an  entrepot  of  the  Kaa- 
sian  oriental  trade,  and  the  raw  produce  Urook 
the  remoter  regions,  consisting  principally  of 
hides,  sheepskins,  and  grease,  is  broo^^t  tbef«. 
The  Volga  is  its  great  channel  of  inland  UMry- 
gation,  1^  in  1868  its  imports  were  valued  at 
$997,976,  and  its  exports  at  $215,446.  The 
trade  of  the  Caspian,  with  Astrabad  and  other 
Persian  ports  on  the  S.  and  Tartary  on  the  £^ 
belcmgs  almost  whoUy  to  Astrakhan  and  BakjL 
The  harbor  of  Astrakhan,  however,  is  madi 
obstructed  by  sand. 

iSimUiGEBiTS  (Lat  (utringere^  to  bindX 
agents  which  have  the  power  to  contract  the 
animal  tissues,  diminish  the  amount  of  their 
fiuids,  and  increase  their  density.  They  seem 
to  act  partly  by  a  direct  coagulaticm  of  albn- 
minons  and  gelatinous  structures,  and  partly 
by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  blood  vess^  aod 
consequently  the  amount  of  blood.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  first  mode  is  seen  in  the  formation 
of  leather  by  tanning,  which,  however,  ia  a 
degree  of  action  far  beyond  what  can   take 

Elace  in  the  living  body.  Astringents  diminLA 
oth  the  absorbing  and  secreting  functions  of 
mucous  membranes,  and  coagulate  the  secre- 
tions already  formed.  They  excite  a  pecoliar 
feeling  of  diyness  and  puckering  in  the  month. 
They  are  used  to  check  bleeding  and  exceasiTe 
discharges  from  mucous  membranes,  to  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  ulcerated  8ur£aces,  and  to 
restore  lax  and  fiabby  tissues  to  their  normal 
firmness.  Some  of  them  are  absorbed,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  blood,  are  excreted 
by  the  kidneys. — ^The  vegetable  astringents, 
nutgalk,  oak  and  hemlock  bark,  kino,  catechu, 
rhatany,  logwood,  craneVbill,  uta  iir$i,  win- 
tergreen,  and  a  large  number  of  others,  coa- 
tain  more  or  less  of  the  ditferent  forms  of  tan- 
nic and  gallic  acids.  The  chief  mineral  astrin- 
gents are  acetate  of  lead,  the  difi*erent  alnma, 
persalts  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  zinc.  Some  astringenta, 
as  tannic  acid,  alum,  and  lead,  find  a  usefnl  ap- 
plication in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  tanning. 

iSTROLOGT  (Gr.  icrpovy  star  or  constellation, 
and  X6yof,  discourse),  a  system  of  rules  for  di^ 
covering  future  events  by  studying  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  w^hich  was  received  for 
ages  as  a  science,  but  has  now  lost  all  credit 
in  civilized  nations.  It  was  divided  into  two 
kinds :  judicid,  by  which  the  fate  and  acta  of 
men  and  nations  might  be  foreknown;  and 
natural,  by  which  the  events  of  brute  and  in- 
animate nature,  such  as  tlie  changes  of  the  * 
weather,  &c.,  might  be  predicted.  The  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  the  word  astrology  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  astronomy ;  and  there  was 
no  clear  distinction  made  between  the  two 
branches  until  the  time  of  Galileo.  Previously, 
most  students  of  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  had  been  more  or  less  astrologers 
The  invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  gen- 
eral establishment  of  the  Copemicon  syetem 
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first  gradaallj  displaced  astrology  for  the  ben- 
efit of  true  scientific  knowledge. — Astrology 
was  early  dereloped  in  Egypt,  but  chiefly 
flonrished  in  Ohaldea,  whose  **  star-gazers  and 
monthly  prognosticators  ^'  were  so  famous  that 
the  name  Ghaldee  came  to  be  nsed  as  identical 
with  astrologer,  not  only  in  the  Scriptares,  but 
also  by  the  classical  writers.  In  the  East  it  still 
has  its  votaries.  It  was  much  practised  in  im- 
perial Rome.  It  was  forbidden  by  Angastos, 
and  the  edict  was  often  reGnacted  by  later  em- 
perors, but  was  apparently  not  much  regarded. 
The  Arabs  revived  astrology  with  astronomy. 
The  Moors  in  Spain  held  it  in  great  respect, 
and  by  their  influence  it  was  made  popular 
among  the  Gothic  nations  of  western  Europe. 
The  astronomical  tables  of  Alfonso  X.  in  the 
13th  century  we^e  in  great  part  intended  for 
astrological  purposes.  Astrology  continued  to 
increase  in  credit  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  was  still  practised  at  European  courts 
at  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  had  a  few  votaries 
till  the  end  of  the  18th,  even  in  England.  It 
was  in  high  repute  at  the  court  of  Catharine 
de'  Medici ;  it  was  considered  a  science  even 
by  Kepler ;  and  Lilly,  the  last  of  the  famous  as- 
trologers, was  called  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II. 
to  give  his  opinion  of  future  events. — ^The  gen- 
eral method  of  procedure  in  finding  the  fate  of 
any  man  or  enterprise  was  to  draw  a  horo- 
scope, representing  the  position  of  the  stars 
ana  planets,  either  in  the  whole  heaven,  or 
within  one  degree  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  individual  or  the  in- 
ception of  the  undertaking.  Arbitrary  signifi- 
cations were  given  to  different  heavenly  bodies, 
as  they  appeared  singly  or  in  conjunction ;  and 
according  to  these  significations,  the  horoscope 
was  interpreted.  The  presence  of  Venus  fore- 
told love;  Mars,  war;  Jupiter,  power;  the 
Pleiades,  storms'  at  sea,  &c.  The  system  of  a 
reputable  astrologer  in  the  16th  century  re- 

?|uired  years  for  its  mastery ;  and  absurd  as  its 
iindamental  principles  now  appear,  its  details 
were  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  the 
whole  system  has  a  completeness  which  ap- 
pears very  singular  in  a  scheme  so  visionary. 

iSTEOHOHT  (Gr.  Aarpov^  a  star,  and  v^/xoc, 
law),  the  science  which  deals  with  the  move- 
ments, distribution,  and  physical  character- 
istics of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  astronomy 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sciences,  save 
agriculture,  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  In  the 
earliest  ages  men  must  have  required  measures 
of  time,  and  such  measures  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  origm 
of  astronomy  has  been  referred  to  several 
nations.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  GhiJ- 
deans  seems  on  the  whole  the  strongest  We 
find  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest  the  records  of  ob- 
servations of  considerable  accuracy  made  at 
Babylon  at  a  very  early  epoch.  Some  of  the 
observations  which  were  transmitted  to  Aris- 
totle by  Callisthenes  were  made  about  2250 


years  B.  0.  The  Chaldean  investigations  of 
the  motions  of  the  moon  were  in  many  respects 
remarkable.  In  particular  their  invention  of 
the  saros  indicates  not  merely  very  accurate 
observation  and  a  carefbl  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults, but  considerable  ingenuity.  They  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dialling ;  they 
had  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  had  det^rminea  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  to  within  less  than  half  a  minute  of  its 
true  value.  There  are  even  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  tiiey  were  acquainted  with  the  true 
system  of  the  universe;  and  we  learn  from 
Diodoms  Siculus  and  Apollonius  Myndins  that 
the  Chaldean  astronomers  regarded  comets  as 
bodies  travelling  in  extended  orbits,  and  even 
in  some  instances  predicted  the  return  of  these 
objects.  Indian  astronomy  does  nol appear  to 
have  been  by  any  means  so  accurate  as  that 
taught  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Indian  system 
seems  Indeed  to  have  belonged  to  a  more 
northerly  latitude  than  Benares,  the  chief  seat 
of  Hindoo  learning.  Accordingly  M.  Bailly 
was  led  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  system  to  a 
nation  which  had  inhabited  higher  latitudes; 
and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ^vent  a  nation 
for  the  occasion,  the  Atlanlddes,  and  to  ascribe 
to  that  apocryphal  nation  a  wholly  incredible 
degree  of  learning.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
want  of  agreement  between  celestial  phenom- 
ena in  India  and  the  Indian  system  of  astron- 
omy, instead  of  justifying  M.  Bailly 's  argument, 
shows  rather  that  the  &dian  astronomers 
were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  Prof.  Smyth,  astronomer 
royal  for  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
^^  architects  of  the  great  pyramid,  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  lacts  which  he  conceives 
to  have  been  symbolized  in  that  remarkable 
edifice.  That  the  pyramid  was  erected  for 
astronomical  purposes  may  be  admitted;  and 
we  may  accept  Prof.  Smyth's  conclusion  that 
the  buUding  of  the  pyramid  corresponded  to 
the  time  when  the  star  a  Draconis  at  its  upper 
transit  was  visible  (as  well  by  day  as  by  nignt) 
through  the  long  inclined  passage  which  forms 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pyra- 
mid. This  would  set  the  epoch  about  the  year 
2170  B.  C.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  tiiat, 
as  Prof.  Smyth  points  out,  the  Pleiades  were 
at  that  time  in  a  most  peculiar  position,  well 
worthy  of  being  monumentally  commemorated ; 
"for  they  were  actually  at  the  commencing 
point  of  all  right  ascensions,  or  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  running  that  great  round  of  stellar 
ohronolo^cal  mensuration  which  takes  25,868 
years  to  return  into  itself  again,  and  has 
been  called  elsewhere,  for  reasons  derived  from 
far  other  studies  than  anything  hitherto  con- 
nected with  the  great  pyramid,  the  *  great 
year  of  the  Pleiades.' "  But  although  we  may 
thus  set  the  astronomical  system  of  the  early 
Egyptians  in  a  far  antiquity,  it  seems  unsafe 
to  follow  Smyth  in  believing  that  the  builders 
of  the  great  pyramid  were  acquainted  with 
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the  Bun^s  distance,  with  the  true  length  of  the 
precessional  period,  and  with  other  astronomi- 
cal elements  the  discovery  of  which  has  re- 
warded the  exact  methods  and  the  profoond 
mathematical  researches  of  modem  times. — ^As 
to  Chinese  astronomy,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  inexact,  thoogh  nn- 
doubtedly  very  ancient  Its  antiquity  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  em- 
peror Chwen-hio  adopted  as  an  epoch  a  con- 
junction of  the  planets  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  which  has  been  shown  by  M.  BaiUy 
to  have  occurred  no  less  than  2449  years  B.  0. 
In  a  remarkable  work  on  the  subject  of  Chinese 
astronomy,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Williams, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  astronomical  society 
of  England,  we  are  told  that  the  instruments 
at  present  used  by  Chinese  astronomers,  as 
well  as  their  principal  methods  of  calculation, 
were  introduced  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  Yet 
the  ancient  Chinese  must  have  possessed  some 
familiarity  with  the  celestial  motions.  They 
could  calculate  eclipses ;  for  we  learn  that  *^  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Chow*kang,  the  chief 
astronomers  Ho  and  Hi  were  condemned  to 
death  for  failing  to  announce  a  solar  eclipse 
which  took  place  2169  B.  C. ;"  a  clear  proof 
that  the  prediction  of  eclipses  was  apart  of  the 
duty  of  the  imperial  astronomers.  The  Chinese 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  Metonic  and 
Callippic  cycles. — ^The  earliest  Greek  school  of 
astronomy  was  that  founded  by  Thales  of  Mi- 
letus (600  B.  C.)  and  termed  the  Ionian  school. 
Thales  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  ex- 

I)lanation  of  seasonal  changes,  and  with  the 
ength  of  the  year.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
taught  mariners  to  regard  the  Lesser  Bear 
rather  than  the  Greater  as  the  polar  constel- 
lation; but  Manilius  ascribes  the  selection  of 
the  Lesser  Bear  as  the  cynosure  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians. To  Pythagoras,  who  also  belonged  to 
the  Ionian  school,  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
theory  of  the  earth  has  been  ascribed,  though 
on  insufScient  grounds.  According  to  the 
statement  of  his  pupil  Philolaus,  he  taught  that 
^Hhe  earth  and  planets  move  in  oblique  circles 
(or  eUipses)  about  fire,  as  the  sun  and  moon  do^' 
— a  statement  which  certainly  does  not  as  it 
stands  indicate  exact  knowledge  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  solar  system.  J^icetas  of 
Syracuse  is  said  in  like  manner  to  have  taught 
that  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  celestial  bo£es 
are  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
her  axis.  "  Theophrastus,"  says  Cicero,  "nar- 
rates that  Nicetas  of  Syracuse  held  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  at  rest,  and  the  earth 
alone  moves,  turning  about  its  axis,  by  which 
the  same  phenomena  are  produced  as  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case."  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus 
first  endeavored  to  explain  the  looped  paths  of 
the  planets,  solving  the  problem  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  theory  of  concentric  spheres. — ^But 
it  was  by  the  Alexandrian  school^  founded 
under  the  Ptolemies,  that  exact  and  systematic 
observation  of  the  celestial  bodies  was  first 


undertaken.  Hipparchus  of  Nicaea  (160  B.  0.) 
suipassed  all  the  astronomers  of  antiquity  in 
skill  and  acumen.  He  made  the  first  catalogue 
of  the  stars,  and  was  the  first  to  calculate  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  also  made  a 
series  of  observations  of  the  planets,  and  rep- 
resented their  motions  by  the  famous  theory 
of  epicycles — a  theory  which,  though  unsound^ 
was  in  so  far  in  advance  of  previous  ideas,  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  real  motions  of  we  celestial  bodies. 
Hipparchus  also  invented  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry.  Ptolemy  is  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Aleicandrian  school.  Some  of 
the  theories  and  observations  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  were  indeed  due  to  the  labors 
of  Hipparchus.  Thus  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy  was  wholly  based  on  the  theories 
of  his  predecessor;  and  the  star  places  indi- 
cated in  his  works  seem  to  have  been  simply 
deduced  from  Hipparchus's  catalogue  of  1,081 
stars  by  Introducing  a  correction  for  precession. 
Yet  Ptolemy's  labors  were  unquestionably  im- 
portant He  detected  the  inequality  in  the 
moon's  motions  called  the  evection,  and  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  effect  of  refraction  in 
altering  the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  His  work,  the  Almagest  (or  the  Syn- 
taxis),  contains  nearly  all  that  we  know  of 
the  astronomy  of  the  ancients.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  ceased  to  exist  when  Egypt  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library  de- 
stroyed, in  the  7th  century.  The  Arabians, 
however,  formed  no  contemptible  astronomers. 
They  even  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  astronomy ;  and  they  handed 
down  to  the  Europeans  the  system  which  they 
had  derived  from  their  predecessors. — ^In  the 
Idth  century  European  astronomy  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  or  revival,  though  nearly 
two  centuries  elapsed  before  any  important 
advance  was  efifected.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  the  labors  of  Purbach  and  Regio- 
montanus  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Copernicus,  the  founder  of  the  true  system  of 
astronomy;  while  Waltherus  revived  the  art 
of  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly supplied  the  means  of  establishing  the 
theories  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
Copernicus  (bom  in  1478)  found  that  by  pla- 
cing the  sun  instead  of  the  earth  at  the  centre 
of  the  scheme,  there  resulted  a  simple  and 
rational  explanation  of  all  the  chief  motions 
of  t^e  planets.  He  was  not  able  to  show, 
however,  that  the  epicycles  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  could  be  wholly  removed.  According- 
ly, many  astronomers,  who  might  have  been 
attracted  to  the  Copemican  system  if  it  could 
have  been  presented  as  it  is  known  in  our  day, 
were  found  in  ttie  ranks  of  its  opponents. 
Among  these  was  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Dane, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  apparent  fixity  of 
the  stars  is  opposed  to  the  Copemican  theory, 
unless  the  distances  of  all  the  stars  be  assumed 
to  exceed  enormously  the  distance  of  the  earth 
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from  the  sun.  He  therefore  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  system  once  held  by  the  Egyptians, 
regarding  the  earth  as  the  centre  aroond  which 
the  sun  revolves,  while  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  son  as  a  subordinate  centre.  Al- 
though this  was  a  retrogression,  astronomy 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Tycho  Brahe  for 
the  observations  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
put  the  Oopemican  theory  to  the  test.  His 
observations  of  Mars,  in  particular,  enabled 
Kepler  to  remove  for  ever  from  astronomy  the 
cycles  and  epicycles,  centrics  and  eccentrics  of 
the  old  systems.  Endeavoring  to  explain  the 
motions  of  Mars  on  the  Oopemican  theory, 
Eepler  found  himself  baffled  so  long  as  he  ad- 
hered to  circular  and  uniform  motions  so  com- 
bined as  to  produce  epicyclic  paths.  He  was 
thus  led  to  try  whether  the  elhpse  would  bet- 
ter explain  the  movements  of  Mars.  After 
long  and  patient  study  he  was  able  in  1609  to 
establish  his  first  two  laws,  and  nine  years  later 
his  third  law.  The  three  laws  are  as  follows: 
1.  Every  planet  describes  an  ellipse  about  the 
sun,  this  orb  occupying  one  focus  of  each  such 
ellipse.  2.  If  a  line  be  supposed  continually 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  any  given  planet^  this 
line  will  sweep  over  equal  areas  in  equal  tunes. 
8.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances.  In  the  mean  time  the  telescope 
had  been  invented,  and  when  less  than  one 
year  had  passed  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  laws  of  Kepler,  Galileo  had  made  a 
series  of  observations  tending  to  illustrate  if 
not  even  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Oo- 
pemican system.  In  particular  his  discovery 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  motions  of  these  orbs  around  their  pri- 
mary, was  felt  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  new 
theory  to  be  strikingly  in  its  favor.  Here  was 
a  system  in  which  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  planets  around  the  sun  seemed  pictured  in 
miniature.  The  discovery  of  the  phases  of  Ve- 
nus was  also  regarded  as  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  The  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope supplied  also  the  means  of  determining 
the  places  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  had  hitherto  been  unattainable.  He- 
velius  indeed  endeavored  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  innovation,  adhering  until  the  end 
of  his  career  to  the  methods  used  by  the  an- 
cients. But  gradually  the  telescope  prevailed, 
and  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  re- 
searches of  Newton,  whose  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted but  for  the  evidence  in  its  favor  attained 
by  means  of  telescopic  observations.  In  par- 
ticular, the  measurement  of  the  earth^s  dimen- 
sions with  the  requisite  accuracy  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  telescopic  ob- 
servations of  star  places ;  and  Newton  would 
have  been  unable  to  show  that  the  moon  is  re- 
tained in  her  orbit  by  the  same  force  which 
draws  objects  to  the  earth^s  surface,  had  not 
accurate  measurements  of  the  earth  been  ob- 


tained by  Picard.  We  know  in  fact  that  New- 
ton was  led  by  erroneous  ideas  of  the  earth^s 
dimensions  to  abandon  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion for  nearly  20  years.  Returning  to  his  re- 
searches in  1680,  when  news  of  Picard's  results 
had  reached  him,  Newton  was  able  to  establish 
the  theory  of  gravitation  on  a  firm  and  stable 
basis.  He  showed  that  the  moon  is  drawn  to 
the  earth  by  terrestrial  gravity,  diminished  at 
the  moon^s  distance  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  square  of  that  distance  exceeds  the  dis- 
tance of  points  on  the  earth^s  surface  from  the 
earth^s  centre.  He  proved  that  when  the  force 
of  attraction  diminishes  according  to  the  law 
of  the  inverse  square,  the  attracted  body  will 
obey  all  the  laws  of  Kepler  in  its  motions 
around  the  attractmg  orb.  Then  he  extended 
his  inquiries  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of 
bodies  so  moving.  Taking  the  moon  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  efiects  of  perturbation,  he  showed 
how  several  peculiarities  in  her  motions  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  inexplicable  are  caused  by 
the  sun's  perturbing  action. on  the  moon,  that 
is,  by  the  excels  or  defect  of  his  action  on  the 
moon  in  difierent  parts  of  her  orbit,  as  com- 

Eared  with  his  action  on  the  earth.  Pursuing 
is  researches,  he  showed  how  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  can  be -accounted  for  by  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  he  formed  and  discussed 
two  theories  of  the  tides ;  he  solved  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  oblateness  of  the  earth's 
figure.  Half  a  century  passed  before  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extend  the  reasoning  of 
the  Prineipia^  or  to  develop  the  views  of  its 
author.  During  this  hali  century  British 
mathematicians  were  chiefly  engaged  in  de- 
fending, continental  mathematicians  in  attack- 
ing, the  principle  of  universal  gravitation. 
But  in  1745  Euler  and  Olairaut  began  to  ap- 
ply the  new  methods  of  mathematical  anal- 
ysis to  the  problems  discussed  by  Newton. 
Olairaut  succeeded  in  explaining  the  lunar 
evection,  which  had  foiled  Newton ;  and  this 
success  encouraged  continental  astronomers  to 
devote  their  powers  to  the  investigation  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  celestial  motions. 
They  mastered  one  after  another  the  difficulties 
of  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations.  The 
analytical  researches  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace, 
and  in  particular  the  discovery  (independently 
made  by  both)  of  the  great  laws  on  which  the 
stability  of  the  planetary  system  depends,  are 
only  inferior  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  itself  in  interest  and  importance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
geometers  displayed  the  greater  powers  of 
analytical  research.  If  the  genius  of  Lagrange 
was  the  more  profound,  yet  Laplace's  labors 
led  to  more  important  practical  results,  and  in 
discovering  the  real  interpretation  of  the  *^  long 
inequality ''  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  he  mastered  a 
problem  which  had  foiled  his  great  rival.  Yet 
another  noble  achievement  of  Laplace's  must 
be  mentioned — ^his  interpretation  of  the  secu- 
lar acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 
In  recent  times  it  has  been  shown  indeed  by 
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Adams  that  Laplace^s  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject was  imperfect ;  yet  undoubtedly  he  placed 
his  finger  on  the  true  cause  of  that  part  of  the 
acceleration  which  is  due  to  the  ordmarjr  forms 
of  perturbation,  nor  has  the  cause  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  moon's  acceleration  been 
hitherto  ascertained.  Finally,  we  may  regard 
the  publication  of  his  Mec€mique  eSle^te  as  form- 
ing a  veritable  epoch  in  the  history  of  physical 
astronomy.  Passing  over  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  theory  of  gravitation,  we  may 
point  to  the  achievement  of  Adams  and  Lever- 
rier  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  as 
perhaps  the  most  conclusive  of  the  evidences 
yet  adduced  in  support  of  Newton's  theory. 
A  planet  hitherto  unseen  was  made  known  to 
ns,  not  as  in  the  case  of  Uranus  by  a  happy 
chance,  but  by  a  study  of  the  deviations  of  a 
known  planet  from  the  path  calculated  for  it 
by  mathematicians.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
discovery  of  Neptune  led  to  the  recognition 
of  the  mastery  which  American  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  had  obtained  over  the 
more  recondite  departments  of  analysis.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Prof.  Grant  of  Glasgow 
that  "the  results  which  have  been  deduced 
from  Bond's  observations  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  and  the  mathematical  researches  of 
Walker  and  Peiroe,  unquestionably  exhibit  a 
degree  of  consistency  with  the  actual  observa- 
tions of  Uranus  and  Neptune  which  has  not  been 
paralleled  by  any  similar  efforts  in  Europe; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  throw 
much  interesting  light  on  the  theory  of  both 
planets."  Among  the  more  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  mathematics  of  astronomy  must  be 
mentioned  Adams's  discussion  of  the  moon's 
secular  acceleration  and  the  researches  to 
which  that  discussion  led,  Delaunay's  exten- 
sion of  the  lunar  theory,  and  the  inquiries  of 
Prof.  Newcomb  into  the  same  •  subject. — 
While  mathematical  astronomy  had  been  thus 
advancing,  observational  astronomy  made  sim- 
ilar progress.  The  discovery  of  Saturn's  ring 
and  largest  satellite  by  Huyghens  was  soon 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  four  other  satel- 
lites. Later  Sir  W.  Herschel  discovered  two 
other  Satumian  satellites,  while  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  Bond  in  America  and  Las- 
sell  in  England  discovered  an  eighth.  Uranus 
was  added  to  the  planetary  system  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel  in  1781,  and  at  sundry  times  four  Ura- 
nian  satellites  have  since  been  discovered,  while 
four  others  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
seen  by  Sir  W.  Herschel.  Neptune  and  his 
satellite  constitute  two  other  known  members 
of  the  planetary  scheme.  But  to  these  must 
be  added  180  small  planets  (see  Astbboids) 
which  travel  between  the  paths  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter ;  while  the  observations  and  researches 
of  Bond  and  Peirce  in  America  and  Maxwell 
in  England  tend  to  show  that  the  rings  of 
Saturn  are  composed  of  multitudinous  small 
satellites.  Apart  from  these  discoveries,  the 
complexity  of  the  scheme  ruled  over  by  the 
aun   has   been   indicated   by   the    discovery 


of  the  &ot  that  multitudes  of  meteoric  sys- 
tems exist  within  the  confines  of  the  solar 
domain,  and  that  the  component  members  of 
these  systems  must  be  counted  by  millions. 
The  recent  observations  of  Profis.  Newton  and 
Kirkwood  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Herschel  and  Mr.  Glaisher  in  England, 
Quetelet  in  Belgium,  Schmidt  in  Athens,  Heis 
in  Germany,  and  Secchi  in  Bome^  have  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge  respectmg  meteors ; 
while  the  mathematical  researches  of  Schiapa- 
relli,  Adams,  Leverrier,  and  others,  have  re- 
vealed the  interesting  fact  that  these  bodies 
are  intimately  associated  with  comets. — ^The 
telescopic  study  of  the  starry  depths,  though  it 
has  been  prosecuted  laboriously  by  the  Her- 
schels,  Struve,  Argelander,  M&dler,  and  others, 
must  be  regarded  as  still  (owing  to  t^e  vastness 
of  the  domain  to  be  explored)  in  its  infancy. 
The  elder  Herschel  first  conceived  the  daring 
idea  of  gauging  the  celestial  depths ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  regions  surveyed  by  the 
two  Herschels  amount  to  but  a  minute  portion 
of  the  heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
Argelander's  survey  extended  over  a  complete 
hemisphere,  yet  the  telescopic  power  employed 
was  but  small.  Dr.  Gould,  an  American  astron- 
omer, is  extending  Argelander's  system  of  sur- 
vey to  the  southern  heavens ;  and  the  result  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value. 
We  owe  to  the  Herschels  nearly  all  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  strange  objects  called  nebulsd 
or  star  cloudlets.  Of  these  only  1 6  were  known 
in  HaUey's  time,  and  barely  200  when  Sir  W. 
Herschel  began  his  telescopic  labors.  He  and 
his  son  added  between  them  nearly  5,000  neb- 
ulffi  to  the  list  of  known  objects  of  this  class. 
At  present  some  5,700  nebul®  are  known  in 
all. — ^The  theoretical  considerations  by  which 
the  Herschels  have  endeavored  to  interpret  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  are  too  important  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy.  They  have  presented  the 
galaxy  to  our  contemplation  as  a  scheme  of 
suns,  many  equalling  and  many  surpassing  our 
own  sun  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  while  they 
have  taught  that  many  of  the  star  cloudlets 
are  schemes  of  suns  resembling  the  galaxy  in 
extent  and  constitution.  If  some,  as  WhewelL 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  others,  do  not  regard 
these  views  as  demonstrated  or  even  demon- 
strable, yet  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with 
admiration  the  activity  of  mind  which  enabled 
the  Herschels,  after  completing  unrivalled  series 
of  observational  researcnes,  to  propound  theo- 
ries so  magnificent  respecting  the  myriads  of 
orbs  which  they  had  examined. — The  spectro- 
scopic analysis  of  the  sun  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  in  the  hands  of  Kirohhoff.  Hug^s, 
Young,  Secchi,  Z6llner,  Lockyer,  and  Respighi, 
has  revealed  many  facts  of  importance.  It  has 
been  shown  that  in  the  sun  many  of  our  famil- 
iar elements  exist  in  the  form  of  vapor.  In 
the  planetary  atmospheres  known  vapors,  and 
especially  the  vapor  of  water,  have  been  de- 
tected.   The  stars  have  been  proved  to  bo 
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Sims,  many  closely  resembling  onr  snn  in  ele^ 
mentary  constitntion,  others  formed  very  dif- 
ferently, but  all  incandescent  orbs  as  he  is,  and 
Burrounded  by  the  glowing  vapors  of  many  ele- 
mentary substances.  The  application  of  the 
analysis  to  nebols  has  led  to  the  surprising  dis- 
covery that  while  many  of  these  objects  shine 
with  a  light  resembling  that  of  our  own  sun, 
so  that  they  may  be  considered  to  be  formed 
by  the  aggregation  together  of  many  stars, 
others  consist  almost  wholly  of  glowing  gas, 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  forming  their  chief  con- 
stituent elements.  The  observations  of  recent 
solar  eclipses  have  been  rewarded  by  many 
interesting  discoveries  respecting  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun,  the  colored  prominences 
surrounding  him,  and  the  corona  which  Hes  be- 
yond the  prominences.  In  these  discoveries, 
Huggins,  Young,  Janssen,  Lockyer,  Respighi, 
and  Secchi  have  borne  the  principal  part. 
The  progress  of  practical  astronomy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  application  of  the  telescope  to 
the  determhiation  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  has  proceeded  pari  passu  with 
the  progress  of  mathematical  analysis  and  di- 
rect telescopic  observation.  The  invention  of 
the  equatonal,  the  transit  instrument,  the  mu- 
ral circle,  and  other  instruments  of  exact  obser- 
vation, belongs  to  the  comparatively  early  his- 
tory of  modem  astronomy.  In  the  present 
day  these  instruments  are  constructed  with  a 
degree  of  perfection,  and  with  a  multiplicity  of 
contrivances  for  improving  their  performance 
or  extending  their  application,  which  are  truly 
surprising.  Nor  have  the  achievements  of  in- 
strumental astronomy  fallen  short  of  the  prom- 
ise afforded  by  the  qualities  of  the  instruments. 
It  would  be  sufficient. to  point  out  that  the 
telescope  has  revealed  the  greater  number  of 
those  minute  inequalities  of  planetary  motion 
which  have  afforded  the  material  for  the  ana- 
lytical researches  above  referred  to;  but  we 
may  add  that  we  owe  to  the  telescope  the 
recognition  of  the  aberration  of  light,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  proi>er  motions  of  the  stars,  the 
determination  of  the  sun^s  distance,  and  the 
partial  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem 
yet  attacked  by  astronomers,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  distances  of  tibe  stars.  Lastly, 
the  spectroscope  promises  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  instrumental  researches,  since 
already  it  has  been  applied  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  velocity  with  which  stars  are 
approaching  us  or  receding  from  us,  and  to 
the  measurement  of  movements  taking  place 
within  the  solar  atmospheric  envelopes. — For 
a  popular  view  of  astronomy.  Sir  John  Her- 
schers  "  Outlines  "  may  be  recommended ;  and 
full  details  respecting  practical  astronomy  will 
be  found  in  the  treatise  on  that  subject  by  Prof. 
Loomis  of  New  York,  justly  described  by  Prof. 
Nichol  as  "  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language.^'  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
physical  astronomy  would  require  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  works  as  Laplace's  Meeaniaue 
celeste^  translated  by  Bowditch,  Gauss's  llie- 
voL.  n. 


aria  Motus  Corporum  Ccdestium^  translated  by 
Admiral  0.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  (Boston,  1858). 
Delambre's  Astronomie^  or  Peirce's  "Analytical 
Mechanics"  and  "Celestial  Mechanics."-  For 
the  history  of  astronomy,  see  Whewell's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Grant's  "His- 
tory of  Physical  Astronomy,"  Jahn's  GeschichU 
der  Astronomie^  and  Delambre's  Histoire  de 
Vast/ronomU,  For  full  information  concern- 
ing the  modem  history  of  astronomy,  Zach's 
Monatliche  Correspondem^  Lindenau's  ZeiU 
sehri/tj  Schumacher's  Astronomische  Naehrich- 
teHy  continued  by  Dr.  Peterson,  and  Gould's 
"Astronomical  Journal"  (Boston)  must  be 
consulted;  also,  the  French  Connaissanees  des 
tempSy  which  contain  Leverrier's  discussions 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  the  Berlin 
Jahrhuehy  the  Milan  I^fflemeridi^  and  the  Amer- 
ican "  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Ahncmac." 

AfiTTRUC,  Jean,  a  French  physician,  bom  at 
Sauve,  March  19,  1684,  died  May  6,  1766.  He 
was  a  graduate  and  became  a  professor  of  the 
medical  coUege  of  Montpellier  as  a  substitute 
of  Chirac,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  professorship,  after  having  filled  for  some 
time  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  Toulouse.  In 
1730  he  became  regent  and  professor  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  also  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  De  Morbis  Venereis  Libri  sex  (2d  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1740 ;  translated  into  French  and  other 
languages);  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  high 
authority  on  venereal  and  female  diseases  and 
obstetrics,  though  he  exceUed  rather  by  his 
prodigious  memory  than  by  inventive  genius. 
Among  his  many  other  writings  are  TraiU  des 
maladies  des  femmes  (6  vols.,  1761-6),  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Vart  d'aceaueher  riduit  d 
ses  prineipes  (1  vol.,  1768). 

ASIIJRLI89  a  former  province  of  N.  W.  Spain, 
bordering  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  bearing  the 
title  of  principality,  and  still  commonly  known 
by  its  ancient  name,  although  since  1838  it 
constitutes  the  province  of  Oviedo ;  area,  4,088 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  688,081.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  hilly,  the  country  being  intersect- 
ed by  offshoots  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains, 
a  chain  varying  in  height  from  6,000  to  10,000 
feet  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  wild,  and 
the  coast  is  almost  everywhere  bold  and  high. 
The  rivers  are  few  and  generally  unimportant, 
the  Nalon  being  the  chief.  The  province  is 
rich  in  coal,  and  in  the  north  many  mines  are 
worked ;  the  coal  is  shipped  from  Aviles  and 
Gijon.  Maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are 
the  chief  productions.  The  horses  of  Asturias 
are  celebrated  for  strength  and  endurance. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  sim[)Ie  habits,  retainmg 
many  old  Spanish  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
dress  that  have  elsewhere  disappeared.  They 
are  proud  of  the  freedom  of  their  race  from  the 
admixture  of  Jewish  and  Arab  blood  found  in 
the  other  provinces,  and  affect  a  superiority  to 
other  Spaniards.  The  herdsmen  {taqueros) 
among  them  form  a  separate  and  nomadic  class, 
spending  the  winter  on  the  coast  and  the  sum- 
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mer  in  the  iDODiitMiis. — Aatoriaa  i»  fomoiu  in 
Spanish  history  as  the  refage  and  stronghold  to 
which  the  OhriatJon  Viaigotha  anil  their  lead- 
era  fled  when  the  Moors  had  gained  possession 
of  nearly  aJl  the  reat  of  the  peninanla,  and  had 
rented  the  Ohristian  armj  in  the  battle  of  the 
Gnadalete,  in  711.  The  Christians  held  the 
province  nntil,  under  the  leaderahip  of  Pelayo, 
they  gained  a  victory  in  716,  and,  sided  by 
the  Frankish  sncceaaeB  elsewhere,  gradually 
drove  hack  the  Moors.  Felayo  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Aaturias,  over  wUoh  he  and  hia 
descendants  ruled  till  767,  after  which  tliey 
were  called  kings  of  Ovledo.  In  914  the  court 
was  transferred  to  Leon,  that  largo  district 
having  been  generally  treed  from  Moorish 
mle  and  joined  with  Astarias.  The  title  king 
of  Leon  was  now  borne  by  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, and  the  iiiatory  of  Astarias  became  iden- 
tic with  that  of  the  larger  territory.  The 
tiUe  of  prince  of  Astnrias  was  created  for  the 
Spanish  heir  apparent  by  John  I.  in  1388,  at  the 
wish  of  the  dnke  of  Lancaster,  whose  dangbter 
the  prince  was  about  to  marry ;  and  the  CTOwn 
prince  of  Spwn  was  thns  designated  nntil  the 
eipnl^on  of  the  Bonrbon  dynasty  in  18S8. 

A^TTieEB,  son  of  Cyaxares,  the  last  king  of 
Media  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  by  whom,  ac- 
cording to  lierodotns,  he  was  dethroned  after  a 
reign  of  85  years  (594^-569  B.  0.).    (See  Cteps.) 

ASCII,  or  ixHj,  the  largest  of  the  three 
departments  of  Ecuador,  occnpying  the  whole 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  country, 
between  lat.  1°  N.  and  5"  S.,  and  Ion.  68°  and 
80"  W. ;  area,  abont  200,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
260,000.  In  tbe  western  portion  is  an  ele- 
vated deaert,  called  the  Paramo  or  desert  of 
Asuay,  being  a  platean  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Anaea  by  two  chains  of  mountains 
running  £.  and  W.    The  eastern  parte,  however, 
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are  fertile,  being  well  watered  by  the  Kapo, 
Pntumayo,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  the  inhabitants  here  are  engaged  in  agricnl- 
tore  and  cattle  breeding.  On  tbe  edges  of  tbe 
western  table  land  grow  cinchona  trees,  whose 
bark  forms  one  of  the  few  exports  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  principal  towns  are  Cuencs  and  Loja. 
iSraaoN,  NBMtn  Selwa  de  1*  Aaudw,  or  !■• 
irapWw.  tbn  capital  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  tbe  river  Paragoay,  in  tat. 
26°  16'  S.,  lofi.  67°  42' W.,  660  m.  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres;  pop.  in  1857,  inclndingsoburbs,  48,000. 
It  was  founded  in  16SS  by  Juan  de  Ayolas,  and 
until  1620  was  the  capital  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
aeauons  on  tbe  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out,  but  unpaved,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  have  narrow  flagged  sidewalks.  The 
dwellings  are  mostly  of  a  single  story,  the  bet- 
ter class  built  of  adobea,  with  tiled  roofs  and 
projecting  eaves.  In  building  the  ordinary 
houses,  posts  are  driven  into  the  gronnd  to 
support  the  beams  and  ratt^ra,  t£en  strips  of 
bamboo  are  placed  transversely,  and  the  whole 
chinked  and  plastered  with  mod .  Theflnestpnb- 
lie  bnilding  is  the  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  184S-'6. 
There  are  two  other  churches,  in  one  of  which 
the  dictator  Francia  was  buried,  but  one  night 
his  monument  was  destroyed,  and  his  bones 
removed,  no  one  knows  whither.  The  eabUdo 
or  city  hall,  in  which  the  congress  meets,  is  a 
respectable  structure;  tbe  government  palace 
is  a  building  of  one  story  with  a  double  front 
and  portico.  There  is  a  stone  quay  bordering 
the  river,  upon  which  stand  the  arsenal  and 
some  workshops,  mainly  for  ship  budding.  The 
principal  sabnrbs  are  La  Recoleta  and  Lam- 
bar6,  where  are  tbe  cemeteries ;  bat  nntil  re- 
cently the  dead  were  buried  in  the  chnrohea. 
The  cUmate  is  healthy,  although  in  summer  the 
tliermometer  irequenlJy  rises  above  100°.     Jq 
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the  neighborhood  are  many  pleasant  residences. 
Asuncion  is  connected  by  railway  with  Villa 
Rica,  abont  145  m.  distant,  and  is  favorably 
situated  for  commerce  with  the  interior  and 
upon  the  river.  The  population  has,  like  that 
of  all  Paraguay,  suffered  much  diminution  in 
consequence  of  the  war  of  1865-^9  with  Bra- 
zil, the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Uruguay, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  which  the  allied 
forces  took  possession  of  the  city. 

iSTLVM  (Gr.  &<7vXov\  formerly,  a  place  of 
refuge,  from  which  persons  who  fled  to  it  could 
not  be  taken  without  sacrilege.  The  Jew- 
ish cities  of  refuge  established  by  Moses  and 
Joshua  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the  cus- 
tom of  which  we  possess  historical  evidence. 
These  were  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan.  There  the  involuntary  homi- 
cide might  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased.  In  Greece,  the  temples, 
groves,  altars,  and  sometimes  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  were  asylums  to  men  convicted  or 
indicted  for  civil  or  criminal  offences.  Yet  it 
was  lawful  to  surround  the  temple,  and  let  the 
fugitive  die  of  hunger,  and  even  in  some  cases 
to  set  fire  to  the  building.  In  the  later  days 
of  Rome,  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  stat- 
ues and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  were  also 
asylums.  The  strongest  religious  sanction  was 
thrown  around  these  places  of  refuge.  In- 
solvent debtors  and  runaway  slaves  resorted 
to  them  in  great  numbers.  As  law  became 
more  powerful  under  the  Roman  government, 
these  asylums  came  to  be  regarded  as  nui- 
sances; and  at  last  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  swept  most  of  them  away,  both  legal 
and  pretended.  With  the  barbarian  incursions 
in  the  East  and  West,  the  necessity  for  asy- 
lums again  arose.  The  new  right  of  asylum 
fell  to  the  churches.  Under  Constantine  the 
Great,  all  Christian  churches  were  asylums ;  the 
younger  Theodosius  extended  the  privilege  to 
all  courts,  gardens,  walks,  and  houses  belonging 
to  the  church.  The  Franks  in  France  and  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain  permitted  it.  Many  of  the 
popes  favored  this  right.  All  convents,  and 
•  even  bishops^  houses,  became  asylums.  Opposed 
to  the  right  were  the  temporal  lords,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  curtailed  by  the  asylums. 
Several  popes,  in  particular  Gregory  XIV.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  restricted  the  right  as  «iar- 
rowly  as  possible.  All  highway  robbers,  vol- 
untary homicides,  horse  or  sheep  stealers,  pro- 
fessional thieves,  heretics  under  inquisition 
process,  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  nobles, 
forgers,  false  coiners,  and  duellists,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege.  In  Germany,  where 
the  temporal  power  was  strong,  the  right 
of  asylum  was  never  very  effective.  Some- 
times, however,  the  German  barons  would 
themselves  set  up  the  right  of  asylum  in  their 
castles.  The  German  emperors  never  regard- 
ed the  ecclesiastical  asylum,  and  it  was  entire- 
ly swept  away  by  the  Protestant  princes.  In 
England,  in  1487,  the  right  was  for  the  first  time 
restramed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 


In  1584,  after  the  reformatdon  had  commenced, 
persons  accused  of  treason  were  debarred  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  which  word  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  English  law  than  asylum,  and 
hence  the  phrase,  "to  take  sanctuary,"  is 
equivalent  to  take  refuge.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  right  of  asylum  was  de- 
nied to  all  criminals,  but  reserved  to  debtors. 
In  1697  the  right  of  asylum  was  at  length  taken 
away  from  insolvent  debtors.  To  Macduff,  thane 
of  Fife,  who  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Macbeth,  and  to  his  descendants,  was  given  by 
Malcom  Eenmore,  on  the  recovery  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  the  privilege  for  any  one  of 
the  clan  Macduff  who  conmiitted  unpremedi- 
tated homicide,  to  have  his  punishment  remit- 
ted for  a  fine,  payable  to  the  ii\jured  family,  if 
he  could  get  safe  to  Macduff  ^s  cross,  which 
stood  in  Fifeshire.  Many  similar  privileges  were 
granted  by  charter  in  Scotland.  To  this  day, 
Holyrood  palace,  as  an  ancient  royal  residence, 
continues  to  retain  this  right  with  resj^eot  to 
the  persons  of  debtors.  The  boundaries  of 
this  place  of  refuge  are  liberal ;  the  debtors 
find  lodgings  in  a  short  street,  the  privileged 
part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  unprivileged 
by  a  gutter  running  across  it.  This  is  the  only 
existing  sanctuary  in  the  British  empire.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  no  civU  or  eccle- 
siastical asylum  ever  existed.  The  right  of 
asylum  endured  longest  in  Italy,  and  was  first 
put  an  end  to  by  the  French  occupation  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  houses  of  the 
clergy  and  graveyards  became  asylums  in  Italy 
in  course  of  time ;  and  the  houses  of  the  car- 
dinals at  Rome  had  this  privilege,  at  least  in 
theory,  as  long  as  the  temporal  power  lasted. 

ASYMPTOTE,  a  line  (straight  or  curved)  tan- 
gent to  a  curve,  but  having  its  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance.  If 
a  weight  were  hung  upon  a  cord,  the  ends  of 
which  were  fastened  to  pins  at  unequal  heights, 
the  weight  would  slide  to  a  point  nearer  the 
lower  pin.  Let  now  the  cord  gradually  yield 
to  the  weight,  and  be  stretched  to  an  indefinite 
length,  the  weight,  sliding  constantly  toward 
the  middle  of  the  cord,  would  move  in  a  curve ; 
and  a  vertical  line  midway  between  the  pins 
would  be  an  asymptote  to  that  curve. 

ATACIMA.  I.  A  S.  W.  department  of  Bolivia, 
bounded  by  Peru,  the  Bolivian  department  of 
Potosi,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Chili,  and 
the  Pacific  ocean ;  area,  about  70,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  8,000.  The  greater  portion  of  the  de- 
partment is  a  dry  sandy  desert  entirely  uninhab- 
ited, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  ages 
the  burial  place  of  the  aboriginal  Peruvians. 
There  are  a  few  fertile  valleys  in  the  north. 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  abundant  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  department,  and  large 
masses  of  solid  iron  have  also  been  found  in 
different  localities.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  salt, 
and  alum  are  also  among  the  mineral  produc- 
tions. The  capital  is  Cobna,  or  Puerto  de 
la  Mar,  the  only  seaport  which  Bolivia  pos- 
sesses.   IL  The  most  northern  province  of 
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Ohili,  inclading  the  portion  of  the  desert 
of  Atacama  lying  S.  of  the  preceding  de- 
partment, the  separating  line  heing  the  par- 
allel of  lat  24°  S.,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
1866,  and  hounded  £.  hj  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, S.  by  the  province  of  Coqnimbo, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacif  c ;  area,  abont  88,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  81,615.  The  province  is 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Caldera,  Co- 
piapo,  Freirina,  and  Yallemar.  It  abounds  in 
mineral  wealth,  including  perhaps  the  richest 
silver  and  copper  mines  m  the  world.  Of 
the  former  it  has  247  and  of  the  latter  994 
which  are  now  worked.  The  silver  mines 
were  discovered  as  lately  as  1832,  by  a  shep- 
herd, Juan  Godoy,  and  they  have  yielded  since 
then  ores  to  the  value  of  over  $100,000,000,  fully 
one  third  of  which  amount  has  been  derived 
from  the  mines  of  Chafiarcillo.  A  village  of 
over  1,600  inhabitants,  which  contains  a  free 
school,  a  church,  a  hospital,  and  a  post  office, 
now  marks  the  spot  of  the  discovery,  and  is 
named  Juan  Godoy.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Chafiarcillo  hills,  61  m.  8.  £.  of  Copiapo,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  with  which  city  it 
Is  connected  by  railroad.  Within  a  circuit  of 
26  leagues  from  Copiapo  are  19  silver-mining 
districts,  of  which  those  of  Chafiarcillo,  Tres 
Puntas,  and  Agua  Amarga  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  metal  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
combinations,  of  which  sulphurets,  chlorides, 
and  chloro-bromides  are  the  most  important. 
A  ra'dway  101  m.  long,  the  first  ever  built  in 
South  America  (I860),  connects  the  port  of 
Caldera,  one  of  the  best  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Chili,  with  Copiapo  and  with  the  mining  dis- 
tricts further  east 

ATAHUALLPA,  or  AttteliFa*  inca  of  Peru  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  died 
Aug.  29,  1683.  lie  was  the  son  of  Huayna 
Capac.  The  laws  of  Peru  required  that  the 
principal  wives  of  the  incas  should  be  blood 
relations,  and  that  no  children  of  other  parent- 
age should  be  legitimate.  Atahuallpa^s  mother 
had  been  a  princess  of  Quito ;  nevertheless,  at 
the  request  of  his  father,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
Huascar,  consented  to  divide  the  kingdom  with 
Atahuallpa,  on  condition  only  that  he  should 
render  homage  to  him,  and  not  make  conquests 
beyond  his  own  dominions.  This  liberal  con- 
duct was  infamously  requited  by  Atahuallpa, 
who,  having  secretly  got  together  a  large  army, 
attacked  Huascar  in  Cuzco,  took  him  prisoner, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  exterminated  all 
his  adherents,  putting  his  family  and  immedi- 
ate dependants  to  death  in  the  most  atrocious 
tortures.  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Spanish 
annalists,  whose  testimony  is  doubtful,  seeing 
that  the  murder  of  Huascar,  their  pseudo-ally, 
and  the  tyranny  of  Atahuallpa  were  among  the 
causes  of  his  own  execution.  Pizarro  and  hb 
followers  were  now  in  Peru,  and  Atahuallpa 
opened  negotiations  with  them.  His  proposals 
were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Pizarro, 
and  an  interview  was  arranged  (1582)^  which 
Atahuallpa  attended,  followed  by  a  very  large 


number  of  unarmed  subjects.  Father  Vicente 
de  Valverde  explained  to  him,  throogh  an  in- 
terpreter, the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  that  on 
account  of  their  heathenism  the   pope  had 

nted  his  kingdom  to  the  Spanianls.  Ata- 
Ipa  professed  not  to  understand  the  tenor 
of  this  discourse,  and  would  not  resign  hit 
kingdom ;  whereupon  a  massacre  of  the  assem- 
bled crowd  was  at  once  commenced  bj  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  seized  Atahuallpa  and 
threw  him  into  prison.  On  the  arrival  c^  Al- 
magro  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers  was  ex- 
cited by  the  magnificent  proposals  that  Ata- 
huallpa made  for  his  ransom,  and  with  a  de- 
sire of  seizing  the  whole  it  was  determined  to 
put  him  to  death.  During  his  imprisoninent 
Atahuallpa  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Huascar,  which  were  obeyed.  This  was  one 
of  the  charges  against  him  on  the  court  martial 
by  which  he  was  tried,  and  being  found  gnihy, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  a  penalty  ccnn- 
muted  for  strangulation  by  the  garrote  on  bis 
acceptmg  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  priests 
accompanying  the  invaders.— See  Prescott's 
"  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i. 

ATALABTTA,  a  mythical  personage,  a  native 
of  Arcadia,  or  according  to  a  less  generaUr 
adopted  legend,  which  gives  her  story  with 
some  variations,  of  Boeotia.      She    was   the 
daughter  of  Jasus,  who,  having  prayed  to  the 
gods  for  a  son,  was  displeased  at  her  birth,  and 
as  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  exposed  her  on  the 
Parthenian  mount.    Here  she  was  nurtured  bj 
a  she  bear,  and  grew  up  to  womanhood,  retain- 
ing her  virginity,  and  becoming  the  most  swift- 
footed  of  mortals.    She  vanquished  the  Cen- 
taurs, who  sought  to  capture  her,  participated 
in  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt,  and  engaged  in 
the  Pelian  games.    In  course  of  time  her  father 
was  reconciled  to  her ;  but  when  he  urged  her 
to  choose  a  husband,  she  insisted  that  every 
suitor  who  aspired  to  win  her  should  first  con- 
tend with  her  in  running.     K  he  vanquished 
her,  he  was  to  receive  her  hand ;  if  vanijuished, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.    Milanion  overcame 
her  by  artifice:   as  he  ran  he  dropped  three 
golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Venus,  which  Ata- 
lanta  delayed  to  pick  up. 

ATASCOSA,  a  S.  county  of  Texas,  watered 
by  the  San  Miguel  river  and  Atascosa  creek, 
braifches  of  the  Nueces ;  area,  1,262  sq.  na. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,916.  It  is  a  stock-raising  county, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  the  surface  is  prairie. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  easy  of  cultivation ;  and 
the  climate  is  narticularly  healthy.  In  1870 
the  county  produced  36,871  bushels  of  com, 
11,839  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  22,877  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  97,622  cattle,  6,370  horses, 
8,187  sheep,  and  13,590  hogs.  Capital,  Pleas- 
onton. 

ATAtl,  Hawaiian  Islands.    See  Kao. 

ATArLPHUS,  or  Attilf  (Adolphus),  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  as  successor  to  Alario  (410),  to 
whom  his  sister  was  given  in  marriage^  died 
in  416.  He  joined  Alaric  in  Italy  with  an  army 
of  Goths  and  Huns,  and  aided  him  in  the  sieg^ 
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of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  his  hrother-in- 
laWf  Ataulphns  marched  into  Gaul,  carrying 
with  him  captive  Placidia,  the  sister  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius.  The  Gallic  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  then  in  dispute  between  Jovinns 
and  Honorius.  Ataolphos  offered  to  treat  with 
Jovinos,  bnt  being  repolsed  made  similar  pro- 
posals to  Honorius,  and  defeated  and  slew  Jo- 
vinus.  Honorius,  however,  would  not  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  abductor  of  his  sister,  and 
Ck>nstantius,  to  whom  Placidia  had  been  es- 
poused, harassed  the  Gk>thio  kingdom,  until  in 
414  the  barbarians  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw, burning  Bordeaux  as  they  left,  and  cross- 
ing the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Ataulphus  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  equerries. 

ATBARA,  the  principal  eastern  affluent  of 
the  Nile,  rising  m  Abyssinia.  (See  Nils,  and 
Abtssinia.) 

ATCHAFILATA9  a  river  and  bayou  of  Louisi- 
ana, connecting  with  the  Misdssippi  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river,  but  receiving  very 
little  of  its  waters  except  in  time  of  flood.  Its 
course  is  nearly  south  to  Lake  Chetimaches 
or  Grand  lake,  through  which  it  passes,  and 
from  which,  in  a  greatly  enlarged  stream,  it 
discharges  itself  into  Atchafifdaya  bay.  Its 
name  signifies  lost  river,  and  it  is  supposed  by 

Geographers  to  have  formed  the  old  bed  of  the 
Led  river.  The  Teche  and  Gourtableau  are  its 
principal  tributaries.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
260  m. 

ATCmSOir.  L  A  county  forming  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  Missouri,  lying  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river,  bounded  £.  by  the  Noda- 
way and  drained  by  the  Tarkeo  and  Nishna- 
batona  rivers;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1870, 
8,440,  of  whom  84  were  colorea.  In  1870 
the  county  produced  46,117  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,312,030  of  Indian  com,  69,666  of  oats,  18,266 
lbs.  of  wool,  127,826  of  butter,  and  6,110  gal- 
lons of  wine.  Capital,  Rockford.  IL  A  N.  £. 
county  of  Kansas,  separated  from  Missouri  by 
the  Missouri  river ;  area,  424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  16,507.  In  1870  the  county  produced 
123,746  bushels  of  wheat,  619,447  of  Indian 
corn,  96,012  of  oats,  78,721  of  potatoes,  23,269 
tons  of  hay,  618,864  lbs.  of  butter,  207,839  of 
tobacco,  and  201,693  of  wooL  Building  stone 
is  abundant.  The  central  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Atchison. 

ATCHISON,  a  city  of  Kansas,  capital  x>f  Atchi- 
son CO.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  **  Great 
Western  Bend,"  about  26  m.  above  Leaven- 
worth ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,064.  It  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  being  the  terminus  of  four 
roads :  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific ; 
the  Missouri  Pacific ;  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Council  Bluffs,  connecting  it  with  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph ;  and  the  Atchison 
and  Nebraska.  Tlie  city  contains  6  churches, 
9  schools,  8  banks,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  large 
furniture  manufactory,  fiour  ndlls,  and  planing 
mills.    The  central  school  building,  just  com- 


pleted at  a  cost  of  $46,000,  is  one  of  the  finest 
m  the  state. 

ATCHISONy  David  IL,  an  American  politician, 
bom  at  Frogtown,  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  Aug. 
11,  1807.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Clay  county, 
Mo.,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1834,  and  in  1841  was  made  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  for  Platte  county.  From 
1841  to  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  < 
States  senate,  at  first  acting  with  the  party 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
northern  territories,  but  suddenly  changing  his 
policy  in  1849.  In  1864  he  became  prominent 
m  the  legislation  for  the  organization  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  advocatmg  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  the  senate  he  became  a  pro- 
slavery  leader  in  the  conflict  on  and  near  the 
Kansas  border  in  1866-*7.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Atchison  has  not  appeared  in  public  life. 

ATE,  a  Greek  deity,  daughter  of  £ris  or  of 
Zeus.  In  the  tragic  poets  she  is  the  punisher 
of  those  who  perpetrate  crime ;  in  the  epic 
she  is  the  instigator  of  gods  and  men  to  deeds 
which  superinduce  misfortunes.  In  this  char- 
acter she  persuaded  Jupiter  to  take  an  oath, 
which  afterward  enabled  Juno  to  transfer  to 
Eurystheus  the  power  that  had  been  intended 
for  Hercules.  When  Jupiter  perceived  what 
he  had  done,  he  cast  Ate  from  Olympus. 

ATELLA,  an  ancient  Osoan  town  of  Cam- 
pania, midway  between  Naples  and  Capua, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  executed,  sold 
as  slaves,  or  expelled  by  the  Romans  in  211  B. 
C,  for  having  been  the  first  to  declare  for  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannao.  In 
tke  days  of  Cicero  the  town  had  recovered  its 
prosperity,  though  it  was  classed  by  Strabo 
among  the  smaller  fowns  of  Campania.  In 
early  Christian  times  it  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  continiild  as  such  till  the  9th  cen- 
tury, but  was  then  much  dilapidated.  In  1080 
the  inhabitants  were  removea  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Aversa,  near  which  some  remans 
still  exist.  Atella  is  celebrated  in  Roman  liter- 
ature through  the  AUllaruB  fahukB^  also  called 
ludi  Osci,  farces  or  comedies  in  the  Oscan  dia- 
lect. They  were  at  one  time  highly  popular  in 
Rome.    No  entire  play  has  come  down  to  ns. 

ATH,  or  JBtli,  a  city  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  on  the  river  Dender,  80  m.  W. 
S.  W.  of  Brussels;  pop.  in  1866,  8,260.  It  has 
a  tower  built  in  1160.  a  handsome  town  hall, 
a  college,  orphan  asylum,  &c.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
of  hats  and  gloves,  bleaching  and  dyeing  es- 
tablishments, and  breweries ;  and  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  trade.  It  once  had  fortifica- 
tions, but  they  were  demolished  in  1830. 

ATHA  BEBT  HAKEH,  or  AlliakeM  Ibii  Attl^  sur- 
named  Mokanna  (the  veiled),  a  Moslem  im- 

?o8tor,  bom  at  Merv,  Khorasan,  kiUed  about 
80.  He  was  by  trade  a  fuller.  He  pretended 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  living  spirit  of 
God,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
chemistry  was  enabled  to  perform,  wonders 
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which  drew  abont  him  a  large  band  of  fol- 
lowers. He  always  wore  a  veil,  declaring  that 
no  one  coald  behold  his  face  and  live:  but  the 
real  reason  of  his  doing  so  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  hide  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  caliph 
Mahdi  having  sent  an  army  against  him.  he 
shut  himself  np  in  the  castle  of  Keh,  north  of 
the  Oxns,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  stand  a 
siege  put  himself  to  death.  According  to  some, 
he  set  fire  to  his  castle  and  threw  himself  into 
the  flames,  followed  by  many  of  his  disciples. 
Others  state  that  he  poisoned  himself  and  his 
followers;  and  again  others  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  cauldron  of  corrosive  acid,  in 
the  hope  that  his  complete  destruction  v^ould 
foUow,  causing  the  belief  that  he  had  been  re- 
moved by  divine  agency.  Mokanna  is  the  hero 
of  Moore's  poem,  "The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Ehorassan." 

ATHA  UEUKy  Ala  ed-DIi,  a  Persian  historian 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Khorasan  about  1227, 
died  at  Bagdad  in  1282.  He  ei\joyed  the  favor 
of  the  Mongol  princes  of  Persia,  and  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  Bagdad.  His  history 
of  the  Mongols,  entitled  "Conquest  of  the 
World,"  has  been  highly  valued. 

ATHABASCA,  or  Athapcsetw.  L  A  lake  of 
British  North  America,  in  lat.  69®  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  106°  and  112°  W.,  about  midway 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Hudson 
bay.  It  is  about  20  m.  wide  from  N.  to  8.  and 
280  m.  long.  Forts  Chipewyan  and  Fond  dn 
Lao  are  on  its  N.  shore.  At  the  W.  end  it 
receives  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  and 
discharges  the  Slave  river,  which  flows  N.  into 
Great  Slave  lake,  whence  there  is  communica- 
tion by  the  Mackenzie  river  with  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  Black  river  issues  from  its  E.  ex- 
tremity, and  forms  part  of  the  channel  through 
which,  by  Black,  Manito  oi^WoUaston,  Deer, 
and  Indian  lakes,  and  the  Churchill  river,  it 
is  connected  witn  Hudson  bay.  II«  A  river 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  near  Mt 
Brown,  in  lat.  52°  10'  K,  Ion.  116°  80'  W;,  and 
has  a  tortuous  N.  and  N.  E.  course,  receiving 
the  overflow  of  the  Lesser  Slave  and  severd 
other  lakes,  and  entering  Athabasca  lake.  Its 
length  is  about  600  m.  A  shoal  several  miles 
in  extent  is  formed  by  the  debris  and  drift 
timber  which  it  brings  into  the  lake. 

ATHABASCAS,  a  family  of  American  Indians, 
comprising  two  large  divisions :  one  bordering 
on  tne  Esquimaux  in  the  northwest,  and  ex- 
tending from  Hudson  bay  to  the  Pacific ;  the 
other  en  the  Mexican  frontier,  extending  from 
the  gulf  of  California  to  Texas,  with  smaller 
bands  scattered  along  the  Pacific  from  Cook^s 
inlet  to  Umpqua  river,  Oregon.  The  north- 
em  district  contains  a  variety  of  tribes,  the 
more  important  being  the  Tinne  (called  Chipe- 
wyans  by  the  Crees),  the  Tahkali  or  Carriers, 
Sicaunies,  "Kutchin  or  Loucheux,  Dog  Ribs, 
Mauvais  Monde,  Slaves,  Beaver  Indians,  and 
Yellow  Knives,  with  the  Sursee  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan. Their  numbers  have  not  been  ac- 
curately computed,  but  are  estimated  by  Eirby 


at  82,000.  The  scattered  tribes  are  the  Ke- 
niuans  or  Tnaina  on  Cook^s  inlet,  numbering 
about  25,000 ;  the  Ewalhioqua  and  Tlatskanai, 
about  100  each,  on  the  Columbia;  and  the 
Umpquas,  about  400  in  number,  on  the  river 
of  that  name.  These  tribes  are  all  repre- 
sented as  timid,  mild,  and  gentle  in  man- 
ner, peaceable  and  industrious.  The  southern 
district  includes  the  sedentary  Nav^os,  who 
cultivate  the  soil  and  weave  blankets;  the 
fierce,  wandering  Apaches,  the  most  trouble- 
some of  tribes;  ana  the  more  quiet  Lipans 
of  Texas.  These  number  about  17,000.  The 
name  of  the  family  is  derived  from  Lake  Ath- 
abasca, but  the  word  is  taken,  not  from  their 
language,  but  from  the  Cree,  meaning  cords  of 
hay  according  to  some.  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  families,  having  square 
massive  heads,  short  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
quantity  of  beard  quite  unusual  in  American 
tribes.  They  profess  to  have  come  from  a  dis- 
tant country  in  the  west,  over  a  series  of  islands 
amid  ice  and  snow.  Some  writers  trace  strong 
Tartar  resemblances  in  them,  and  Turner  found 
curious  analogies  between  their  language  and 
that  of  Thibet 

ATHALIAH,  queen  of  Judah,  daughter  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  She  was  sought  by  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  marriage  for  his 
son  Jehoram.  This  marriage  was  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  idolatry  into  Judah,  and 
of  an  interruption  in  the  Judean  dynasty.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Jehoram,  and  the  short  reign 
and  destruction  of  her  son  Ahaziah  (884  B.  0.), 
Athaliah  caused  all  the  male  members  of  the 
royal  line,  as  she  supposed,  to  be  slain,  and 
mounted  the  throne  of  Judcdi  herself.  But 
after  she  had  reigned  six  years,  the  high  priest 
Jehoiada  produced  her  grandson,  the  young 
Joash,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  massacre 
and  reared  in  the  temple,  caused  him  to  be  an- 
ointed as  king,  and  ordered  the  punishment 
of  Athaliah  by  the  armed  Levites. 

ATHAIHAS,  in  Greek  legendary  history,  a  son 
of  -^olus,  married  Nephele,  who,  discovering 
that  he  preferred  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
vanished  from  the  earth.  Ino  endeavored  to 
destroy  Phrixus  and  Helle,  his  children  by  Ne- 
phele,  but  they  were  rescued  by  their  mother 
and  transported  to  Colchis  on  the  back  of  the 
ram  with  the  golden  fleece.  Juno,  to  punish  the 
infldelityof  Athamas,  afilicted  him  with  mad- 
ness. While  in  this  condition  he  killed  Lear- 
chus,  one  of  his  sons  by  Ino,  and  the  latter 
cast  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  other  son, 
Melicertes.  Athamas  now  fled  from  Boeotia, 
and  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  remain 
wherever  he  should  be  hospitably  received  by 
savage  beasts.  After  much  wandering  he  ar- 
rived at  a  place  where  wolves  were  devouring 
sheep ;  they  fled  at  his  ^proach,  and  left  their 
prey  at  his  disposal.  Atiiamas  settled  there, 
and  called  his  new  territory  Athamania. 

ATHANA8IAN  CREED,  a  symbol  chiefly  com- 
posed of  precise  theological  deflnitions  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.    The 
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first  notices  of  it  are  from  the  7th  century,  and 
do  not  mention  the  author.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance first  in  France,  in  the  Latin  language, 
became  generally  known  throughout  the  West, 
and  was  adopted  last  of  all  in  the  East  The 
Greek  writers  immediately  succeeding  St.  Ath- 
anasius  make  no  mention  of  it.  In  the  MS. 
editions  of  his  works  it  is  usually  not  found  at 
all,  or,  if  it  is,  with  the  remark,  "  commonly  " 
or  **  incorrectly  ascribed  to  St  Athanasius." 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  ascribed  to  him 
by  all  ecclesiastical  writers.  Durandus  (1287) 
states  that  it  was  composed  by  St  Athanasius 
at  Treves  during  his  exile  in  the  West,  and 
Mayer  thinks  this  account  not  improbable. 
Modem  critics  generally  suppose  that  it  was 
drawn  up  as  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  of 
St  Athanasius,  from  which  circumstance  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Athanasian  creed,  and  in 
process  of  time  was  attributed  to  the  great 
Alexandrian  doctor.  It  has  )>een  attributed, 
on  conjectural  grounds,  to  Hilary  of  Aries  and 
Yenantius  Fortunatus,  to  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
and  to  Yigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus  in  Africa. 
This  creed  is  an  authoritative  formulary  of  faith 
in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches.  Its  author- 
ity does  not  rest  on  the  presumption  that  it 
was  composed  by  St  Athanasius,  but  on  its 
general  acceptance  as  a  correct  enunciation  of 
Catholic  faith.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
it  is  recited  at  the  office  of  prime  on  Sundays, 
when  the  office  is  dominical.  In  the  church 
of  England  it  is  accepted  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Apostles^  and  Nicene  creeds,  and  or- 
dered to  be  recited  on  certain  festivals  at  the 
morning  prayer.  In  the  89  articles  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States 
all  mention  of  it  is  omitted,  and  the  creed  itself 
has  no  place  in  the  prayer  book. 

ATHANASIUS,  Salst,  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
and  doctor  of  the  eastern  church,  died  there 
in  873.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  296, 
of  Christian  parents,  was  educated  under  the 
dbrection  of  Alexander,  afterward  bishop  of 
the  city,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  desert  as 
a  disciple  of  the  hermit  St  Anthony.  At  the 
age  of  28  he  received  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office  so  signalized  himself 
as  a  foe  to  every  kind  of  heresy,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  Alexander  to  accompany  him  to  the 
council  of  Nice  (326).  To  the  subtlety,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence  of  Athanasius  in  that  coun- 
cil was  principally  attributed  the  condemnation 
of  Arianism.  His  bearing  on  this  occasion, 
not  less  than  the  dying  request  of  Alexander, 
secured  his  election  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  in 
326.  Hb  uncompromising  orthodoxy  subjected 
him  to  bitter  persecution  from  the  adherents  of 
Arius.  The  emperor  Constantine  summoned 
him  before  a  synod  at  Tyre  in  886  and  declared 
him  deposed.  A  synod  at  Jerusalem  the  next 
year  confirmed  this  sentence  and  banished  him 
to  Treves.  Constantius  recalled  him  in  888. 
An  Arian  conncil  at  Antioch  condemned  him 
again  in  841 ;  but  a  lar^r  orthodox  council  at 
Alexandria  sustained  hun,  and  another  at  Sar- 


dis,  with  the  Roman  bishop  at  its  head,  replaced 
him  in  his  episcopal  chair  in  849.  Deposed 
for  a  third  time,  through  the  influence  of  Con- 
stantine, by  the  synods  of  Aries  (868)  and  Milan 
(866),  he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  by  a  band 
of  soldiers,  and  fied  into  the  desert  with  a  price 
upon  his  head.  Under  Julian  the  Apostate  he 
was  again  exiled,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
wildemess  of  the  Thebaid ;  and  under  Valens 
he  -sufiered  his  fifth  banishment,  concealing 
himself  four  months  in  his  father^s  tomb.  He 
was  finally  restored  to  his  see  and  died  in  peace. 
His  festival  is  kept  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  on  May  2,  and  in  the  Greek  church 
also  on  Jan.  18. — ^The  life  of  Athanasius  has 
historical  importance  mainly  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  defence  of  the  Nicene  creed. 
With  the  exception  of  his  ^^  Discourse  against 
the  Pagans "  and  his  treatise  on  *^  The  Incar- 
nation,^' all  his  writings  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  Arianism.  His  style  has  the  merits  of 
strength,  clearness,  conciseness  of  expression, 
and  exact  logical  order.  It  is  praised  even  by 
Erasmus,  the  most  fastidious  of  critics,  above 
the  style  of  Chrysostom  and  Gregory.  What 
it  lacks  of  finished  grace  it  makes  up  in  nervous 
vigor.  Bold,  unbending,  confident  even  to 
dogmatism,  severe  against  what  he  believed  to 
be  heresy,  suspicious  of  the  promises  and  pro- 
fessions of  all  who  were  not  fnends  of  the  tmth, 
he  was  yet  courteous,  kind  to  the  poor,  pious, 
just  and  patient.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Paris,  1627-8,  8  vols,  folio. 

ATHELPrC    See  Anolo-Sazoks. 

ATHELNET,  Ue  tf,  a  tract  of  about  100  acres 
in  Somersetshire,  England,  7  m.  S.  E.  of  Bridge- 
water.  In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  it  was 
an  ifiland  at  the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  Par- 
ret  rivers.  Alfred  concealed  himself  among  its 
marshes  during  the  Danidb  invasion,  and  afrer- 
ward  founded  an  abbey  there,  about  888. 

ATHELSTAN,  the  first  who  called  himself  king 
of  the  English,  bom  about  896,  died  at  Glou- 
cester, Oct.  26,  941.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  illegitimate  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder;  but  as  the  only  legitimate  son 
of  Edward  who  was  of  age  died  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  fa&er,  Athelstan  was 
preferred  by  the  witenagemote  to  his  legiti- 
mate brothers,  who  were  under  age,  and  he  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  Kingston 
on  the  Thames  in  926.  He  annexed  the  terri- 
tory of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  exacted  trib- 
ute from  Howel  Dda,  pendragon  of  Wales. 
When  Sigtric,  king  of  Northumbria,  died, 
Athelstan  seized  upon  his  territory  also.  Au- 
laf,  the  son  of  Sig^c,  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  was  aided 
also  by  the  Irish,  Soots,  and  Welsh,  who  saw 
with  dislike  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
South  Saxon  king;  but  Athelstan  signally  de- 
feated the  allies  at  Brunenburg  or  Brunsbury 
in  Northumbria.  After  this  event  Athelstan 
ei\joyed  great  consideration  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    His  sisters  were  given  in  marriage 
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to  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  and  a  Norse  king.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edmand.  Athelstan  added 
mnch  to  the  code  left  by  Alfred.  One  of  his 
decrees  was,  that  any  merchant  who  made 
three  voyages  on  his  own  account  beyond  the 
British  channel,  or  narrow  seas,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  a  thane.  He  favored 
learning,  built  monasteries,  collected  books, 
and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular.  Two  of  hi^  books 
are  believed  to  be  extant  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  museum. 

ATHENA«    See  Minebva. 

ATHENJEU8,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  early  part 
of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  born  at 
Naucratis  in  £g3i)t.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  Deipnosophista  ('^  Banquet 
of  the  Learned  "),  a  voluminous  work  of  ima- 
ginary table  talk  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  gastronomy,  between  certain 
learned  men  while  enjoying  themselves  at  sup- 
per in  the  house  of  an  imaginary  Roman  named 
Lauren tius,  with  Galen  the  physician  and 
Ulpian  the  jurist  among  the  guests.  It  con- 
sisted of  15  books,  but  only  the  Ist  and  2d, 
and  parts  of  the  8d,  11th,  and  15th,  are  now 
extant  in  an  epitome,  of  which  we  know  nei- 
ther the  date  nor  the  compiler.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  many  literary  and  artistic  defects,  the 
great  mass  of  information  which  it  contains, 
and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  manners 
of  the  ancients^  will  ever  cause  the  Deinnoto^ 
phiat4B  to  be  pnzed  by  the  scholar  and  tne  an- 
tiquary. The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
of  Dindorf  (8  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1827). 

ATHENAGORAS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
2d  century,  who  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  flourished  probably  in  the  reigns 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
first  master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alex- 
andria. Intending  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians, he  applied  nimself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  became  convinced  of  their  truth, 
and  addressed  an  apology  to  one  of  the  em- 
perors in  behalf  of  the  Christians.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  These  works  of  Athenagoras 
are  still  extant  Their  style  is  Attic  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1742). 

ATHENS  (Gr.  'Adfivai)y  anciently  the  principal 
city  of  Attica,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  rituated  in  lat  87**  56'  N.,  Ion. 
28''  44'  E.,  about  4  m.  from  the  £.  coast  of  the 
Saronic  gul^  and  4|  m.  from  the  port  town  of 
Pirseus.  It  was  built  round  a  central  rocky 
height,  called  the  Acropolis,  an  elevation  about 
800  ft  above  the  average  level  of  the  town, 
and  600  ft  above  the  Mediterranean.  Grouped 
near  it  are  several  smaller  elevations,  with  val- 
leys between.  N.  W.  of  the  Acropolis  is  a 
moderate  height  on  which  stands  the  temple 
of  Theseus.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  N. 
W.  angle  is  the  Areopagus;  and  over  against 


the  Areopagus  is  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  with 
the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  a  little  north,  and  the 
Museum,  or  hill  of  the  Muses,  at  a  sliort  dis- 
tance to  the  south.    N.  E.  of  tlie  city  rises  the 
conical  hill  of  Lycabettus.    Tlie  plain  itself  in 
which  the  city  stands  is  bounded  N.  by  Mt<. 
Fames,  which  separates  it  from  Bceotia;  N.  £. 
by  Mt  Pentelicus;   S.  E.  by  Mt  HymettiM^ 
whidi  descends  to  the  sea ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by 
the  saronic  gulf;  and  N.  W.  by  Mt  .^galeoa. 
— A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Athens  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  any  desoriptioQ 
either  of  the  ancient  or  modem  city.     No 
doubt  a  stronghold  on  the  rock,   afterward 
called  the  Acropolis,  was  the  germ  from  which 
it  grew.    When  or  by  whom  this  was  founded 
is  unknown.  According  to  the  legends,  Cecropfi, 
sometimes  represented  as  an  £|m>tian  settler, 
sometimes  as  un  autochthonous  relasgian  hero, 
first  took  possession  of  the  rock,  which  fW>m  him 
was  call^  Cecropia.    He  was  succeeded  by  m, 
line  of  16  kings,  bearing  the  names  of  Cranana, 
Amphictyon,  Erechtheus  I.  or  Erichthonina, 
Pandion  I^  Erechtheus  II.,  Oecrops  II.,  Pan* 
dion  II.,  iEgeus,  Theseus,  Menestheua,  Demo- 
phon,    Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  Thymoetes,  Melan* 
thus,  and  Codms.     In  the  reign  of  the  second 
or  third  king  the  city  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  goddess  Athena  (Minerva). 
Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  where  he  placed  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood.   The 
temple  was  called,  fh>m  this  legend,  the  Erech- 
theum.    Theseus  is  said  to  have  united  the  12 
conmiumties,  or  cities,  into  which  Attica  waa 
hitherto  divided,  into  one  political  body.     Me- 
nestheus  led  the  60  dark  ships  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  pronounced  by  Homer 
the  first  of  warriors,  except  Nestor.    The  17th 
and  last  king  of  Athens  was  Codms,  who  sacri- 
ficed  himself  for  his  country  in  a  war  with  the 
Peloponnesian  invaders,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  were  to  be  victorious  if  they  did  not 
slay  the  king  of  the  Athenians.    After  him  no 
one,  so  the  legend  says,  was  nermitted  to  bear 
the  title  of  king.     His  son  Medon  succeeded 
him  under  the  name  of  archon,  or  mler,  hold- 
ing the  oflSce,  however,  upon  the  hereditary 
principle,  and  for  life.    A  line  of  life  arcbona 
continued  to  rule  through  12  reigns,  Alcmieon 
being  the  last.    During  the  government  of  his 
predecessor,  ^schylus,  commenced  the  era  of 
the  Olympic  games,  celebrated  at  intervals  of 
four  years,  at  Olympia  in  Elis.    This  date— the 
earliest  fixed  point  in  Greek  chronology — has 
been  satisfactorily  established  at  776  B.  C. 
After  AlcmsQon,  a  series  of  seven  decennial 
archons  carried  on  the  government  till  688, 
when  the  office  was  made  annual,  its  various 
ftmctions  were  distributed  among  nine  col- 
leagues, and  the  right  of  election  was  extended 
to  the  entire  class  of  the  eupatridm  or  nobles. 
One  of  these,  the  head  of  the  coUege,  bore  the 
title  of  *^the   archon,^*  and  was  designated 
as  the  eponymu9 — a  magistrate  in  whose  name 
[  the  transactions  of  the  year  were  dated  and 
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recorded.  The  office  of  archon  lasted  until 
long  after  the  independent  political  e^fistence 
of  Athens  and  Greece  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  only  important  political  hody  existing  in 
Athens  at  tne  time  of  the  first  appointment 
of  life  archons  was  the  senate  or  council  of  the 
Areopagns,  which  appears  to  have  heen  in  its 
earliest  constitution  the  representative  of  the 
Homeric  haule^  and  until  the  time  of  Solon  was 
called  simply  the  houle,  or  senate.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  oppressions  and  ahnses  of 
the  eupatridie  gave  rise  to  popular  discontents, 
and  Draco  was  appointed  in  624  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  written  taws.  He  made  no  change 
in  the  political  forms,  hut  merely  attempted  to 
introduce  a  code  the  severity  of  which  made 
it  impossible  to  execute  it.  Twelve  years  afler 
Dracoes  legislation  Cylon,  a  member  of  the 
eupatrid  order,  attempted  to  usurp  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  but  failed.  Oylon  escaped, 
and  his  partisans,  who  had  taken  refuge,  some 
at  the  alt&r  of  Athena,  others  at  the  altar  of 
the  Eumenides,  were  put  to  death  by  the  di- 
rection of  Megacles,  tne  representative  of  the 
house  of  the  Alcmssonidas.  This  act  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  upon  that  race  the 
curse  of  the  gods,  and  they  were  expelled  from 
the  city  in  697.  Epimenides,  the  Cretan  sage, 
was  invited  to  punfy  the  city  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  sacrilege  by  expiatory  rites.  His  visit 
is  placed  in  596. — ^The  glory  of  Athens  as  a 
pohticid  commonwealth  dates  from  the  age  of 
Solon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  King  Godrus.  bom 
about  688  B.  0.  At  a  time  of  great  political 
disturbance,  resulting  in  part  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  eupatrioBd,  he  was  chosen  archon 
in  594,  and  vested  with  unlimited  power  to 
make  any  changes  that  might  seem  necessary 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  framed  a 
new  constitution,  changing  the  title  to  politi- 
cal power  from  birth  to  property.  He  divided 
the  citizens  into  four  classes:  1.  The  penis- 
co9iorMdimnif  or  those  whose  annual  revenue 
was  equal  to  500  medimni  of  com  and  upward. 
2.  The  hippeit^  or  kniffhts,  whose  income 
ranged  between  800  and  600  medimni,  and 
who  were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  furnish  a  war 
horse.  8.  The  zeugittj^  whose  income  ranged 
between  200  and  800  medimni,  and  who  were 
able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen.  4.  The  thetes^ 
whose  income  fell  short  of  200  medimni.  The 
4th  class  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  ex- 
cluded from  public  office,  but  they  served  as 
light  troops  in  the  army.  Only  the  first  class 
were  eligiole  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state ; 
the  2d  and  8d  classes  filled  the  inferior  offices; 
the  2d  class  served  in  the  army  as  horsemen, 
and  the  8d  as  heavy-armed  foot  soldiers.  All 
classes  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public 
assembly,  which  elected  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates.  He  established  another  legislative 
body,  called  the  senate  or  council  of  the  four 
hundred,  elected  by  the  assembly,  K)0  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  into 
which  the  people  were  divided  long  before  So- 
lon. The  court  of  the  Areopagus  was  endowed 


with  enlarged  powers,  and  with  the  eeneral 
supervision  of  the  conduct  and  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  institutions  of  the  state.  Solon^s 
kinsman  Pisistratus  made  himself  master  of 
Athens  in  560,  adorned  the  city  with  many  pub- 
lic works,  collected  a  public  library,  and  called 
around  him  the  most  distuiguished  poets,  ar- 
tists, and  scholars  from  every  part  of  Greece. 
He  died  in  527,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  By  the  con- 
spiracy of  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  Hip- 
parchus  was  slain  in  514,  and  Hippias  was 
compelled  to  quit  Athens  for  Asia  in  610. 
Clisthenes  and  Isagoras  were  now  rivals  for 
power,  and  the  constitution  of  Solon  went  for 
a  time  into  full  operation ;  but  Clisthenes  soon 
reorganized  the  people  of  Attica  by  dividing 
them  into  ten  tribes,  instead  of  the  old  Ionic 
four  tribes;  and  these  ten  tribes  were  local, 
and  were  subdivided  into  districts  or  town- 
ships called  demes  {<^jioi).  It  was  customary 
to  designate  every  citizen  by  affixing  to  his 
name  the  epithet  indicating  the  deme  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  senate  was  also  changed, 
and  its  powers  and  duties  were  greatly  in- 
creased ;  it  now  consisted  of  600  members,  50 
being  taken  from  each  tribe.  The  general  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  people  over  the  affairs 
of  government,  through  the  ecelesia^  was  also 
greatly  enlarged.  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
people  were  regulated  by  the  establishment  of 
the  heliastic  courts,  of  which  ten  were  organ- 
ized, either  by  Clisthenes,  or  soon  after  his 
time.  The  new  arrangement  of  the  tribes  led 
to  a  new  arrangement  of  the  military  service, 
the  administration  of  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  ten  generals,  one  being  chosen  from 
each  tribe.  With  them  was  associated,  how- 
ever, the  polemarch,  or  third  archon,  who 
under  the  old  constitution  held  the  exclusive 
miUtary  command.  The  ostracism  was  also 
introduced  by  Clisthenes. — The  prosperity  of 
Athens  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans, 
who  soon  made  several  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  growing  democracy.  Their  first  plan  was 
to  establish  Isagoras,  the  rival  of  Clisthenes, 
as  tyrant  of  Athens ;  but  the  expedition  set  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  failed.  They  next  planned 
the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Hippias ;  and  thus 
began  that  series  of  events  which  resulted  in 
the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  in  repelling 
which  the  Athenians,  under  their  generals  Mil- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  took  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.  The  history  of  Athens  in  this 
struggle  is  completely  identified  with  that  of 
Greece  until  the  battle  of  Platasa,  in  479,  when 
the  Persians  were  finally  vanquished.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  in  meeting  the  invaders 
had  given  Athens  the  leadership  of  the  coun- 
try; and  this  was  now  acknowledged  in  the 
formation  of  the  so-cidled  confederacy  of  Delos, 
a  union  of  numerous  states  under  the  Athenian 
hegemony.  The  rebuilding  of  Athens  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  stronger  defences,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  JSginetans  and  the 
Spartans,  and  attempts  were  made  to  interfere. 
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These  were  frnstrated  by  the  policy  of  The- 
mistocles.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  mas- 
sive walls,  the  fleet  was  increased,  and  the 
harbors  of  Pirffius  and  Munychia  were  forti- 
fied with  walls  and  towers,  vast  mins  of 
which  remain  to  this  day. — The  progress  oi 
Athens  in  letters  and  arts  in  the  time  of  her 
hegemony  was  wonderfhl ;  but  her  most  bril- 
liant period  was  that  of  Pericles,  who  came 
forward  as  a  popular  leader  in  469.  With  dight 
interruptions,  his  administration  lasted  fVom  469 
till  his  death  in  429,  though  he  held  no  perma- 
nent office.  The  names  of  ^schylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  in  dramatic 
poetry,  of  Phidias  and  his  school  in  plastic 
art,  and  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  in  philos- 
ophy, are  connected  with  this  period.  The 
treasury  of  Delos  was  removed  to  Athens,  and 
the  amount  of  contributions  increased  beyond 
the  assessment  of  Aristides.  Public  buildings 
of  extraordinary  splendor  were  erected.  The 
great  structures  of  the  Periclean  age  were  the 
Odeon,  finished  in  444 ;  the  Parthenon,  887 ; 
the  Propylffia,  482  ;  and  the  Erechtheum, 
which  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  mag- 
nincent  system  of  public  works  was  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  sculptor  Phidias. 
The  architects  of  the  Parthenon  were  Ictinus 
and  CaUicrates.  Mnesicles  was  the  builder 
of  the  Propylsea. — The  Peloponnesian  war 
broke  out  in  481.  The  Lacedeemonian  troops 
ravaged  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  crowded  into  the  city.  In 
the  next  year  a  second  invasion  took  place, 
and  the  plague  carried  off  not  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  disasters  in 
the  field  were  accompanied  by  violent  changes 
in  the  city.  (See  Gbeece.)  After  tlie  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  at  ^gospotami  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  in  404  to  the  Spartan 
general  Lysander,  the  democracy,  whicn  had 
been  restored,  was  again  abolished,  and  a 
government  of  thirty  established,  under  the 
control  of  Sparta,  known  in  history  as  the 
thirty  tyrants.  The  walls  of  Athens  were 
demolished  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  the 
arsenals  and  docks  at  Pir»us  destroyed.  The 
Spartan  rule  was  overtlirown  by  a  body  of 
exiles,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  who  restored 
the  reign  of  the  ancient  laws.  But  Athens 
never  regained  her  leadership  in  Greece. — The 

Seriod  between  408  and  860  B.  C,  usually 
esignated  as  that  of  the  Spartan  and  Theban 
supremacy,  h  signalized  by  the  adventures  of 
Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000 ;  the  war  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  under 
Agesilauis  in  Asia  Minor;  the  Corinthian  war ; 
the  peace  negotiated  by  Antalcidas  and  bear- 
ing nis  name  in  history,  887;  the  partial  re- 
organization of  the  Athenian  confederacy  on 
the  basis  of  the  oonfederacy  of  Delos;  and 
by  numerous  distant  expeditions,  both  by  the 
Lacedffimonians  and  the  Athenians.  In  861  a 
general  peace  was  concluded  by  consent  of  all 


parties  except  the  LacedsBmonians ;  bat  in  the 
foUowing  year  the  Athenians   went  to   war 
with  the  Olynthians  for  the  posfiession  a(  A»- 
phipolia,    and  this   war   brou^t  them    into 
collision  with  Macedonia  under  the  lead  of 
Philip,  and  after  his  death  under  that  of  hU 
son  Alexander.    As  the  Macedonian  snocei— ti 
increased,  a  party  grew  up  in  Athena  wfaM 
lavored  a  conciliation  of  the  conquerors.    Until 
the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander, Demosthenes  and  the  true  AtbeaiaA 
patriots  of  his  school  were  able  to  make  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  movement;    bm 
when  Alexander  destroyed  Thebes,  and  tlic 
Athenians    could    only   protect    thema^Tc* 
against  him  by  almost  complete  sobmiasMRiu 
the  Macedonian  party  triumphed,  and  in  ifnte 
of  the  efibrts  of  the  great  orator  Athens  aank 
into  entire  subjection  to  the  invaders.    A  tm- 
quil  period,  one  of  the  most  ingloriona  in  tiie 
political  history  of  the  city,  now  ensued.   When 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death  arrived  (82S),  a 
fresh  attempt  was  made  to  overturn  the  Maec^ 
donian  supremacy.    Leosthenes,  the  Atheniaa, 
defeated  the  army  of  Antipater,   the  Mace- 
donian general,  at  Lamia,  a  short  distanoe  K. 
of  the  pass  of  ThermopylBB ;  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Greek  forces  at  Crannon  in  Thessaly  once 
more  placed  the  Macedonians  in  the  aaoendant 
The  Lamian  war  closed  with  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Athens  to  Antipater.    From  tlm 
time  Athens  became  the  victim  of  the  con- 
tending chiefs  of  Macedonia.    Demetrios  Pfaa- 
lereus  ruled  the  city  ten  years,  supported  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison;  but  in  807  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  was  sent  from  Ephesus  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  compelled  his  namesake,  the  Pfaa- 
lerean,  to  surrender  the  city.    The  conqneror 
announced  to  the  people  the  restoration   of 
their  ancient  constitution,  and  was  the  object 
of  extraordinary  honors,  though  he  did  nothing 
to  really  elevate  Athens,  and  his  rule  only 
added  to  her  degradation.    Athens  con  tinned 
under  the  Macedonian  influence  down  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  tboo^ 
nominally  governed  by  her  own  laws,  and  pr^ 
serving  her  ancient  customs,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  every  description.     In  200  the  last 
PhUip  of  Macedon  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Rome,  and  Athens,  having  taken  aides 
with  the  Romans,  suffered  from  his  barbariftm. 
The  city  was  relieved  by  a  Roman  fleet ;  bat 
before  Philip  withdrew  from  the  siege  he  laid 
waste  the  gardens  and  suburbs,  including  the 
lyceum  and  the  tombs  of  the  Attic  heroes,  and 
destroyed  the  temples  that  stood  on  the  Attic 
plain.    Philip  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
CynoBcephalR  in  197.  and  in  the  following  year 
Greece  was  declared  tree  by  the  Roman  ronsol 
Flamininus,  at  the  Isthmian  games.     War  was 
renewed  by  Perseus,  and  the  Macedonian  em- 

?ire  was  finally  overthrown  by  Lucius  iEmilios 
'aulus  in  168.  In  147  war  broke  out  between 
the  Achfean  league  and  •Rome,  but  it  was 
closed  with  the  ca()ture  and  sack  of  Corinth 
by  the  consul  Mummins  in  the  following  year, 
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which  saw  the  whole  of  Greece  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  nnder  the  name  of  Achaia. — 
Under  toe  Romans  Athens  was  prosperous  and 
respected.  Her  schools  of  eloquence  and  phi- 
losophy were  open  to  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  sons  of  distinguished  Roman  citizens  were 
sent  there  to  complete  their  education.  Her 
splendid  temples  remained  unii\jured  ;  the 
magnificence  of  the  city  had  heen  increased  hy 
the  liberality  of  foreign  potentates.  Athens 
occasionally  suffered  durmg  the  civil  wars. 
She  took  part  with  Mithridates,  and  was  be- 
sieged and  captured  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed 
the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications,  annihilated 
the  commerce  of  Pimus,  and  left  the  city  crip- 
pled in  all  her  resources.  The  groves  of  the 
academy  and  the  lyceum  were  cut  down,  and 
columns  were  carried  off  from  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus  to  adorn  some  public  bmlding 
at  Rome.  The  establishment  of  the  empire 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  condition  of 
Athens,  and  she  continued  the  centre  of  the 
world  of  literature  and  art  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  St  Paul  vis- 
ited the  city,  and  delivered  his  discourse  on 
Mars  Hill,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
1st  century.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  2d  century,  finished  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus,  established  a  public  library, 
and  built  a  pantheon  and  gymnasium.  Marcus 
Aurelius  increased  the  number  of  the  Athe- 
nian schools  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
About  the  middle  of  the  dd  century  the  Goths, 
crossing  the  Hellespont  and  ./Egean,  descended 
upon  Attica.  Athens  made  a  brave  defence 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher Dexippus,  and  suffered  but  little  from 
the  invasion  before  the  enemy  were  driven 
back.  In  A.  D.  258,  a  few  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Goths,  the  walls,  which  had  been 
in  a  ruinous  condition  since  the  siege  of  Sylla, 
were  repaired  by  Valerian.  In  396  Alaric 
advanced  upon  Athens;  but,  not  willing  to 
undergo  the  delay  of  a  siege,  he  accepted  the 
hospitalities  of  the  magistrates,  and  retired, 
leaving  the  city  and  Attica  unharmed.  For 
more  than  100  years  after  this  Athens  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  as  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
and  culture ;  and  we  hear  of  her  principally 
through  the  many  learned  men  or  the  time 
who  received  their  education  in  the  city. — In 
the  5th  century  the  beautiful  Athends,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Athenian  philosopher  Leontius,  be- 
came a  Christian,  was  baptized  at  Constanti- 
nople under  the  name  of  Eudocia,  married  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and  did  much  by  the 
influence  of  her  example,  and  by  building 
churches,  to  promote  Christianity  in  Athens, 
the  local  government  having  recently  author- 
ized, by  direction  of  an  imperial  rescript,  the 
public  recognition  of  Christianity  there.  The 
temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  was  consecrated 
to  Christ  the  Saviour ;  the  Parthenon  to  the 
Holy  Wisdom  (St.  Sophia),  afterward  chang- 
ing the  designation  to  the  Panagia  and  the 
Mother  of  God  ;    and  the  temple  of  Theseus 


to  St  George  of  Cappadocia.  After  Justinian 
in  tlie  6th  century  had  broken  up  the  schools, 
we  scarcely  hear  of  the  city  for  nearly  400 
years. — In  the  12th  century  Athens  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  The 
fourth  crusade  again  brought  the  name  of 
Athens  to  the  notice  of  Europe.  Greece 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  Frankish  princes 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204. 
Otho  de  la  Roche  was  made  duke  of  Athens  in 
1205,  and  four  successors  of  hb  family  held 
the  dukedom  till  1308.  Walter  de  Brienne 
succeeded,  and  was  overthrown  by  the  Grand 
Catidan  company,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked. 
A  duke  of  the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  was  invested  with  the  dignity  by  the 
Cat^ans,  and  in  this  line  the  dukedom  re- 
mained till  near  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Six  dukes  of  the  Florentine  family  of 
Acciinuoli  followed,  ruling  Athens  till  1456. 
The  ducal  court  of  Athens  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe.  In  1456,  when  it 
was  captured  by  Mohionmed  II.,  Athens  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
50,000.  In  1467  the  Venetians  went  to  war 
with  the  Turks,  and,  invading  Greece  with  a 
powerful  fieet,  landed  at  Pir»us,  and  expelled 
the  Turks  from  Athens  after  a  bloody  battle. 
Athens  remained  under  the  Venetians  till  1470, 
when  the  sultan  entered  Greece  with  a  large 
army  and  retook  the  city.  He  placed  Athens 
under  a  waywode,  who  held  his  office  from  the 
chief  eunuch  of  the  harem.  The  external  affairs 
of  the  city  were  managed  by  the  waywode ;  a 
cadi,  or  judge,  decided  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Ottomans,  without  interfering  in 
those  of  the  Christians.  The  garrison  on  the 
Acropolis  was  under  the  command  of  the  Turk- 
ish disdar.  The  proper  municipal  affairs  of 
the  city  were  managed  by  magistrates  elected 
from  the  principal  families  by  the  people,  and 
called  bv  the  ancient  name  of  archons.  This 
form  of  administration  remained  unchanged 
from  1470  to  1687.  In  the  latter  year  Mo- 
rosini,  the  Venetian  admiral,  having  gained 
brilliant  victories  in  the  war  between  the 
republic  and  Turkey,  captured  Athens,  and 
obliged  most  of  the  Turks  to  leave  the  city. 
But  an  epidemic  sickness  and  a  fresh  muster 
of  the  Turks  compelled  him  to  withdraw  in 
March,  1688.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens 
fied,  some  to  Salamis,  i£gina^  and  other  islands, 
some  to  Corinth,  some  to  Nauplia,  and  others 
to  Cephalonia.  The  city  remained  deserted 
tUl  the  following  year,  when  the  Turks  en- 
tered it  and  committed  a  large  paii;  of  the 
houses  to  the  flames.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, began  gradually  to  return.  The  sultan 
granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and  remitted  the 
tribute  for  three  years.  From  1690  to  1754 
the  Athenians  lived  quietly,  under  a  political 
organization  essentially  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready described.  Between  1754  and  1777 
Athens  was  frequently  harassed  by  Albanian 
incursions.    In  the  latter  year  a  battle  was 
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fought  at  Calandria,  near  Athens,  by  the 
Athenian  Turks  and  Greeks,  under  the  way- 
wode,  named  Ghasekes,  against  these  barbari- 
ans, commanded  by  the  deli  pasha,  and  a  de- 
cisive victory  gained.  In  1778  Ghasekes  forti- 
fied Athens  with  a  wall,  using  materials  taken 
from  many  of  the  ancient  structures.  The  con- 
duct of  Ghasekes  gained  him  so  much  popu- 
larity, that  his  reappointment  was  solicited 
and  obtained  of  the  Porte,  and  finally  he  was 
appointed  way  wode  for  life.  Having  secured 
his  end,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  showed 
himself  to  be  a  tyrant.  The  tide  of  popular 
feeling  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  ban- 
ished ;  but  by  intrigue  and  bribery  he  was 
again  restored.  The  contest  continued  22 
years,  during  which  the  game  was  repeated 
five  times;  and  finally,  in  1795,  he  was  be- 
headed in  Gos,  the  place  of  his  exile.  In  this 
period  the  prosperity  of  Athens  declined.  Her 
population  and  wealth  greatly  diminished.  A 
pestilence  ravaged  the  city  in  1789  and  again 
m  1792 ;  about  1,200  perished  in  the  former,  and 
1,000  in  the  latter.  In  the  moyement  toward  a 
revival  of  Greek  independence,  which  distin- 
guished the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  Athens  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  New  schools  were  establislied,  and 
the  whole  influence  of  all  her  educational  insti- 
tutions was  on  the  side  of  Greek  freedom.  The 
actual  war  of  independence  commenced  in 
1821.  The  fortunes  of  Athens  were  variously 
affected  during  the  seven  years  of  its  continu- 
ance. The  Turkish  garrison  was  besieged  in 
the  Acropolis  April  28,  but  after  many  tragical 
scenes  was  relieved  July  20,  and  the  Greek 
troops  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  Turks 
under  Omer  Pasha,  Briones,  and  Omer  Bey. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  the 
city  was  plundered  and  burned.  Many  of  the 
Athenians  fled  to  Salamis  *and  ^gina,  and 
some  of  them  joined  the  troops  concentrating 
at  the  isthmus  of  Gorinth.  In  September, 
1821,  Omer  Pasha  retired  from  Athens  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  his  lieuten- 
ant soon  afterward  with  the  remainder.  The 
Acropolis  was  again  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
resident  Turks,  and  the  Athenians,  returning 
from  their  places  of  refuge,  besieged  them,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender,  June  21,  1822, 
1,160  prisoners  being  taken.  Before  these 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  a  ru- 
mor of  a  new  invasion  spread  through  the  city, 
and  caused  the  Athenians  such  alarm  that  they 
fell  upon  the  Turks  and  put  to  death  about 
400,  in  \nolation  of  the  terms  of  the  surrender. 
During  the  next  two  years  violent  dissensions 
between  the  Greek  leaders  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war ;  but  in  spite  of  the  treachery 
of  Odysseus,  a  leading  general,  who  joined  the 
enemy  and  made  hostile  movements  against 
Athens,  the  body  of  the  troops  and  citizens 
faithfully  supported  Guras,  the  commander 
of  the  city,  and  finally  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, capturing  Odysseus,  who  was  put  to 
death.    Early  in  1826  the  Turkish  forces,  un- 


der Kiutahi  Pasha  and  Omer  Pasha,  oyerran 
Attica.  Numerous  confiicts  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Athens.  On  Aug.  15  the  Turks 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  the  Greeks 
retired  into  the  Acropolis,  where  they  were 
long  besieged,  suffering  great  hardships.  Gu- 
ras was  killed  in  an  outwork.  During  the 
siege  the  Greek  forces  outside  the  city,  under 
the  command  of  the  English  Lord  Gochrane, 
Gen.  Ghurch,  and  others,  strove  to  relieve 
the  garrison.  In  May  a  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  Greeks  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  Gochrane  and  Ghurch  were 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  board  their  ships, 
and  the  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pirffios 
were  abandoned.  The  citadel  was  compelled 
to  surrender  June  5.  More  than  2,000  man 
and  500  women  were  marched  down  from  1i>e 
Acropolis,  and  transported  to  Salamis,  JSgina, 
and  Poros.  Thus,  after  a  siege  of  11  months, 
Athens  was  again  placed  under  Turkish  domi- 
nation. The  city  remained  in  the  possession  at 
the  Turks  till  1882,  when  the  intervendon  of 
the  great  powers  had  secured  independence  to 
the  Greeks  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  President  Gapo  dlstria  at  its  head. 
During  these  last  years  almost  all  the  modem 
buildings  of  the  city  had  been  demolished. 
Scarcely  a  private  dwelling  was  uninjured,  and 
the  remains  of  antiquity  shared  in  the  general 
calamity.  The  city  recovered  slowly,  and  had 
little  prosperity  until  subseauent  events  drew 
back  to  it  some  part  of  its  ronner  population. 
Gapo  d^stria  was  assassinated  in  1881.  In 
August,  1882,  Otho,  the  second  son  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  great 
powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  was  pro- 
claimed king  at  Nauplia.  He  arrived  at  the 
end  of  January,  1888.  The  king,  only  17  years 
old  when  he  was  chosen,  attained  his  migority, 
which  was  fixed  at  20,  in  1886.  In  that  year 
the  seat  of  govemmebt  was  transferred  from 
Nauplia  to  Athens,  and  from  this  date  recom- 
mences the  history  of  Athens  as  a  new  centre 
of  civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Ita 
prosperity  now  quickly  revived.  A  new  liberal 
constitution,  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  con- 
vened at  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  for- 
mally accepted  March  16,  1844,  made  great 
changes  in  the  government  of  Greece,  of 
which  the  city  speedily  felt  the  favorable 
results.  Since  1844  there  have  been  few 
events  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Ath- 
ens. In  1854,  during  the  Grimean  war,  revolu- 
tionary movements  having  broken  out  against 
the  Turks,  Athens  was  occupied  by  a  garrison 
of  French  and  English  troops,  which  was  not 
wholly  withdrawn  till  1857.  In  1854  also 
the  Asiatic  cholera  visited  the  city,  causing 
terrible  suffering  and  a  very  great  number  of 
deaths. — Our  ^owledge  of  the  appearance 
and  topography  of  ancient  Athens  is  derived 
from  several  sources :  from  the  ruins  now  vis- 
ible in  the  modern  city,  from  which  almost 
alone  scholara  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
positions  of  many  walls  and  buildings;  from 


the  casQ&l  references  and  allnaions  of  oucieat 
historisoa,  oratore,  and  dramatists ;  bnt  most 
of  all  from  the  detailed  account  of  PauBanios, 
who  visited  Athena  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
toninea,  &  period  of  great  splendor.  By  the 
aid  of  these  means  of  informstion,  interpreted 
and  arranged  bj  manj  eminent  scholars — 
among  whom  Col.   Leake  and    the  German 

Ehilologist  Forchhammer  are  prominent  as 
aving  established  the  principal  points  almost 
beirond  a  doubt— a  very  accurate  idea  has  been 
formed  of  the  anoient  capital,  its  fortificatioDS 
and  environs.  In  describing  it,  we  shall,  after 
a  few  necessary  eiplanatious,  follow  the  route 
taken  by  Pausanias,  using  hie  descriptions  in 
their  order,  and  filling  the  gaps  left  by  liiin  with 
information  derivable  from  other  soarces.^- 
Athena — that  is,  all  the  district  lying  within 
the   fortifications — consisted  of   three  parts ; 

1,  The  Acropolis,  often  called  simply  the  Polls. 

2.  The  Asty,  or  npper  town,  as  distlnifnished 
from  the  port  towns,  and  therefore  really  in- 


Flu  of  AUieni  ind  tbs  Fort  Towns. 

clnding  Uie  Acropolis.  3.  The  port  towns, 
PirEBiis,  Mouychia,  and  Phalerum.  The  Acro- 
polis was  in  itself  a  citadel ;  the  Asty  was 
surrounded  by  walls;  and  three  similar  walla, 
the  two  long  walls  and  llie  Phalerio  wall,  con- 
nected the  Asty  with  the  port  towns.  About 
the  position  of  these  last  liiree  there  has  been 
little  doubt ;  but  the  questions  concerning  the 
walla  of  the  Aaty  itself  have  been  matter  for 
eoDtrovcrsy.  For  a  long  time  the  views  of  Col. 
Leake  on  this  point  were  conudered  the  true 
ones ;  but  Forchhammer's  theory  is  now  gen- 
erally adopted  as  correct.  The  wall  around 
the  Asty  measured  60  stadia ;  that  around 
Pirmus  (with  Munychia)  the  same;  the  length 
of  each  of  the  long  walla  was  40  stadia,  and 
that  of  the  Phaleric  wall  85.  The  walls  of 
Pinens,  and  probably  the  others  also,  were  60 
feet  in  h^gbt.  Between  the  long  walls,  which 
were  550  feet  apart,  ran  a  carriage  road  from 
the  Asty  to  Pirans ;  and  this  was  probably 
lined  with  houses,  so  that  the  city  was  contin- 
ued throngh  the  whole  distance.  Althoufch 
soiDe  kind  of  fortifications  probably  snrround- 
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ed  the  Asty  from  the  earliest  times,  the  great 
wall  around  it,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
hnilt  by  Themistoeles  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  port  towns,  though 
also  slightly  fortified  by  him,  were  first  regular- 
ly walled  and  laid  out  under  Pericles,  by  whose 
advice  they  were  connected  with  the  Asty  by 
the  northern  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric  wall. 
The  Bonthern  long  waU  was  not  built  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war; 
the  Phaleric  wall  then  became  comparatively 
useless,  and  was  allowed  to  decay.  The  posi- 
tiOD  of  the  gates  in  the  wall  of  the  Asty  has 
been  a  matter  of  mnch  doubt.  The  locations 
^ven  in  the  accompanying  map  are  those 
agreed  upon  by  the  best  authorities^  though 
many  of  them  are  still  uncertain. — Pausanias 
apparently  entered  the  city  by  the  Piraic  gate, 
and  his  first  mention  is  of  the  Pom|>eium, 
a  building  used  as  a  depository  of  certain  very 
va1nablesacred7e8scls(!ro/i7r(ia)whennotinuse. 
Here  were  several  statues,  among  them  one  of 
Socrates.  Beyond  this,  in  passing  toward  the 
Acropolis,  were  the  temples  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hercules,  and  several  minor  deities ;  then  the 
gymnasium  of  Hermes  (Mercury) ;  all  these 
were  on  the  road  leading  toward  Pircens,  and 

fnawngbetween  the  bills  of  the  Museum  and  the 
nyx.  The  former  of  these,  lying  on  the  his- 
tonan's  right,  and  S.  W,  of  the  Acropolis,  was 
a  conuderable  elevation,  crowned  by  a  fortress, 
and  probably  covered  with  houses.  Upon  it 
was  the  monument  of  Philopappus,  which  still 
remains  in  a  ruined  state.  The  hill  of  the  Pnyx, 
the  height  lying  to  Che  loft  of  Pausanias,  was 
one  of  the  famous  localities  of  Athens.  Here 
was  the  bema,  or  pulpit  of  stone,  from  which 
the  great  Athenian  orators  spoke  to  the  assem- 
bled people,  gathered  in  a  semicircnlar  level 
area  of  lan^o  extent,  which  was  the  Pnyx  proper 
(Ilvtif),  The  bema  and  traces  of  the  levelled 
area  still  remain.  Beyond  the  Pnyx,  to  the 
northeast,  was  the  Areopagus,  or  hill  of  Ares 
(Mars),  on  the  B.  E.  summit  of  which  iho  famous 
court  or  council  of  the  Areopagus  held  its  sit- 
tings. N.  W.  of  the  Pnyx  was  still  another 
hill,  that  of  the  Nymphs,  Along  the  road 
taken  by  Pausanias  colonnades  extended,  proba- 
bly forming  the  entrances  to  dwellings  in  the 
rear.  Pausanias  next  entered  the  district  of 
the  Asty  called  the  inner  Geramicus  (the  outer 
Ceramicus  lying  outside  the  walls),  at  that 
prominent  point  of  Athens,  .the  Agora,  or 
market  place.  This  was  a  square  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  temples,  and  public  buildings, 
decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  On  the 
right,  as  PansaniaB  entered  it,  stood  the  Stoa 
BasiJetus  (royal  colonnade),  in  which  was  held 
the  court  of  the  archon  baaileus.  Upon  its 
roof  and  near  it  were  uumerons  statues,  which 
Paasanias  describes.  Next  this  stoa  was  an- 
other, the  Stoa  Eleutherius,  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Euphranor.  Near  this,  again, 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous,  that  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the  conncil  house 
of  the  600.    According  to  the  account  of  the 


historian,  tlie  Tbolus,  a  circular  stooe  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Pandeiona,  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods, 
and  n  very  ^reat  nomber  of  statues  of  goda 
and  heroes,  ateo  stood  around  the  market  place : 
and  on  the  fourth  aide  were  the  Stoa  Pixcilo,  the 
temples  of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  HephEeataa, 
and  the  Earjrsaceuro,  a  temple  to  tiie  memory 
of  Euryeacea,  a  son  of  Ajax.  In  the  Agora 
woa  also  an  enoloanre  whore  the  votes  for  os- 
tracism were  received.  Many  of  these  thinj^ 
are  not  mentioned  antil  later  in  the  historian's 
aocoant,  for  Pansanias  now  changed  his  ronte, 
passed  down  the  road  ooDtinuin)!:  tlie  street  of 
the  Ceramienson  the  otheradeofthe  Agora  and 
leading  to  the  llissaa,  and  only  returned  to  the 
Agora  aCler  deeoribing  mucli  of  the  remainder 
of  the  city.  Near  tlie  end  of  the  long  street, 
which  was  generally  lined  with  private  houses, 
he  fonnd  the  Odeon,  first  built  for  a  public  the- 
atre, bat  afterward  nsed  as  a  granary,  and  near 
it  the  Enneacrnnas,  or  fountain  of  Callirhoe, 
the  only  supply  of  fresh  runniug  water  in  an- 
cient Athens,  tiie  rest  nsed  by  the  inhabitants 
having  been  drawn  from  wells.  Beyond  these 
were  several  smaller  tomplea.  Returning  to 
the  Agora,  and  describing  those  parts  of  it  not 
alluded  to  before,  Pansaniaa  now  began  a  new 


excursion,  passing  up  the  Ceramicns  toward 
the  gate,  noticing  the  gymnaaium  of  Ptolemy 


and  the  tomiile  of  Theseus,  or  Theseum.  This 
edifice,  at  tuia  day  the  beat  preserved  mon- 
nment  of  the  splendor  of  ancient  Athens,  was 


■  stractnre  of  Pentelic  narblo,  a  peripteral 
bex&style  of  the  Doric  order  of  arcnitectare, 
104  ft.  long,  4B  broad,  and  88|  high  to  the 
BDinmit  of  the  pediment.  Its  sides  and  pedi- 
ments were  adorned  with  Mjnlpturea,  some  of 
which  remain,  though  mach  ii^nred.  Man^ 
of  these,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  building, 
were  painted.  Thej  set  forth  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Theseoa  aod  Hercules.  Pausanias 
tnrns  to  the  right  at  the  Thesenm,  and  viaitg 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscnri  (Castor  and  Follnx), 
the  Aglanrinm  or  sacred  enclosure  dedicated 
to  Aglanms,  and  the  Prytaneum,  an  edifice  in 
whidi  were  deposited  the  laws  of  Solon.  The 
OlTIDpieiini,  B.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the 
lai^eat  and  most  hare  been  in  some  respects 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Atbenian  tem- 


Eles.  It  was  begun  hj  PifostratDs  and  finished 
J  the  emperor  Hadrian,  so  tliat  its  constmc- 
tion  was  continued  at  intervals  throogh  a 
period  of  TOO  years.  It  was  850  ft.  long, 
171  broad,  and  of  great  height,  surrounded 
bj  a  peristyle  compridng  160  colnmna,  16  of 
which  remain  standing ;  tbej  are  6  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  more  than  60  ft.  high.  Several 
minor  buildings  are  next  noticed  by  Paosanias, 
among  them  tne  Pjrthinm  and  the  Delphinium, 
both  temples  of  AftoUo.  After  Tinting  oertain 
gardens  which  appear  to  have  been  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  he  describes  the  Cynosar- 
ges  and  the  Lyceum,  both  oateide  the  walls ; 
the  former  a  place  aacredto  Hercules,  the  latter 
the  famoQs  gymnannm  in  which  Anstotle  ex- 
pounded his  doctrioea.     Paosanias  retomed 


Oownl  TInr  of  the  Aaopellt 
along  the  Hiasas,  passing  several  leaser  altars 
and  sanctuaries,  and  his  accoant  makes  its 
next  important  subject  the  Pauathenaio  Sta- 
dinm,  a  partly  natural  amphitheatre  in  the 
bills,  in  ancient  times  furnished  with  mar- 
ble seala  from  which  an  immense  multitude 
ooold  witaeea  the  games  below.  The  terraces 
of  this  amphitheatre  are  still  to  he  traced. 
The  historian  returns  to  the  Prytaneum,  notices 
the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which 
■tin  exists,  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
smaller  relics  of  Athenian  art,  and  enters  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus,  in  which  stood 
two  templea,  and  near  which  was  the  Diony- 
nac  theatre.  Near  the  theatre,  again,  stood  the 
Odeon  of  Pericles,  the  roof  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of 
Xeries.  Paatdng  westward  along  the  base  of 
the  Acropolis,  Pausanias  mentions  the  tomb  of 
Taloa,  the  temple  of  .iGsculapios  (Asclcpieum), 
and  several  other  monumental  tombs  and  tem- 
ples, which  were  here  clustered  together. — In 


the  Pnamt  iHkj.    IFrrm  * 


of  tlie  temples  that  covered  ita  sanunit,  and 
maj  safely  supply  msDj  detwla  of  the  acconnt 
The  principal  buildings  on  the  sninmit  of  the 
Acropolis  were  the  Propylffia,  the  Erechtheam, 
aod  the  Parthenon.  The  Propylsa  served  at 
once  a^  an  architectural  embellishment  and  a 
railitarj  defence.  Among  the  ancients  it  was 
more  admired  than  even  the  Parthenon,  for 
the  skill  with  which  the  difficnities  of  tlie 
ground  were  overcome,  and  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  general  effect.  The  approach  was  a 
flight  of  GO  marble  steps,  and  was  70  tl.  broad. 
At  the  to^  of  the  steps  was  a  portico  of  six 
fluted  Doric  columns,  6  ft  in  diameter  and  29 
ft.  high.  The  side  wings,  on  platforms,  78  ft. 
apart,  had  three  Doric  colums  in  antit  front- 
ing upon  the  grand  et^rcase.  The  north  wing 
contained  the  Piaacotheca,  a  hall  3S  ft.  by  30; 
the  hall  of  the  south  wing  was  2T  ft.  by  16. 
Behind  the  Doric  heiaatyfe  was  a  roegmticent 
hall  60  ft.  broad,  44  deep,  and  89  high,  with 


form  of  the  Erechtheam  was  oblong,  with  s 
portico  of  MX  Ionic  columns  at  the  east  end, 
and  a  kind  of  transept  at  the  west,  a  portico 
of  four  columns  on  the  north,  and  the  portico 
of  the  caryatides,  standing  on  a  basement  6 
ft.  high,  on  the  south.    At  the  western  end 


Porthn  of  the  EndiUwain, 

i  there  is  a  basement,  on  which  are  fonr  Ionic 
colnmna  half  engaged  in  the  wall,  and  su]iport- 
ing  a  pediment  The  eastern  and  western  di- 
visions of  the  temple  are  on  different  levels, 
the  eastern  being  SQ  ft,  higher  than  tlie  west- 
ern. Enough  remains  of  this  extraordinary 
and  beautiful  temple  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
its  outward  form.;    but  the  interior  is  in  so 


Bulla  of  ths  PropyhH. 

a  marble  cdling  resting  on  enormons  beams, 
supported  by  three  Ionic  culumnit,  on  each  side 
of  the  passage.  At  the  east  end  of  this  hall 
was  the  wall,  through  which  there  were  five 
entrances,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  central 
opening,  through  which  the  Panathentuo  pro- 
ces^on  passed,  was  13  fL  wide  and  24  ft.  high ; 
those  next  the  central  arc,  on  each  side,  9^  ft. 
wide,  and  the  smallest  5  ft.,  the  height  varying 
in  proportion.  These  gates  were  the  only  public 
entrance  into  the  Acropolis.  Within  the  wall, 
on  the  eastern  side,  was  another  hall,  19  ft. 
deep,  its  floor  elevated  abont  4^  ft.  above  the 
western,  and  terminated  by  another  Doric  por- 
tico of  six  columns.  The  pediments  and  ceil- 
ings of  this  structure  have  been  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  columns  remun,  some  of  them  en- 
tire, with  heavy  fragments  of  the  architraves. 
Passing  throngh  the  Propylcea,  one  came  to  the 
Erechtheum,  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  Parthenon  on  the  right, 
near  the  sonthem  or  Cimonian  wall.     The 


Rulna  of  lbs  HrMhUifDiii. 

minons  a  condition  that  the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  divisions  are  subject  to 
the  greatest  doubt.  There  remains  to  be 
describe  the  Parthenon,  the  noblest  mon- 
ument in  Athena.  It  waa  built  of  Peotetio 
marble,  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidiaa, 


hj  IctinnS  and  Oallicratos.  It  Btands  on  a 
basis  approached  hj  three  steps,  each  1  ft. 
9  in.  high,  2  A.  and  about  4  in.  wide.  Its 
breadth,  on  the  apper  step,  is  101-34  ft. ;  its 
'length,  228  ft.;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment  from  the  npper  step  of  the  stylobate, 
59  ft.,  and  with  the  stylob^te,  64  ft.  The  tem- 
ple is  Doric,  octostyie,  or  with  eiffht  colnmna 
at  each  end,  and  peripteral,  or  colonnaded  all 
round,  there  being  15  colamna  on  each  side, 
not  counting  those  at  the  comers — i6  in  all. 
The  length  of  the  teeat,  or  bodj  of  the  temple, 
is  193  ft,,  and  iU  breadth  71  ft.,  omitting  frac- 


the  fronts.  The  body  is  divided  by  a  trang- 
verse  wall  into  two  unequal  portions:  the  east- 
em  was  the  naoi  proper,  an  apartment  for  the 
ttAtne  of  the  goddesx,  98  ft.  in  length ;  the 
western,  the  oputhodovtot,  which  was  com- 
monly used  t^  the  treasary  of  the  cit^,  43  ft. 
long.  Within  the  peristyle,  at  each  end,  were 
eig^  colnmna,  33  it.  high,  on  a  stylobate  of 
two  steps.  Within  the  naoa  was  a  range  of 
ten  Done  colomns  on  each  side,  and  three  at 
the  west  end,  forming  three  sides  of  B  quad- 
rangle ;  above  them,  an  architrave  supported 
an  upper  range  of  colnmns,  which  Wheeler,  at 
the  time  of  whose  visit  thej  were  still  stand- 
ing, calls  a  kind  of  gallery ;  14  ft.  distant  from 
Uie  western  colmnns  is  the  pavement  of  Pirdc 
stone,  on  which  the  great  chryselephantine 
Btatne  of  Athena  was  placed.  Besides  the  in- 
ternal decorations,  the  ontaideof  ihe  temple 
was  ornamented  with  three  classes  of  scnlptnre : 
1.  The  Bcnlptnres  of  the  pediments,  being  inde- 
pendent statues  resting  upon  the  deep  cornice. 
The  snbject  of  those  on  the  eastern  pediment 
was  the  birth  of  Athena ;  of  those  on  the  west- 
em,  the  contest  between  Poeeidon  and  Athe- 
na for  the  posseeaon  of  Attica.  2.  The  groups 
in  the  metoftes,  92  in  number,  representing 
nnnbats  of  Hercules  and  Theeena,  the  Centaurs 
and  Ajn&zona,  and  perhaps  some  fignrea  of  the 
Persian  war.  These  gronps  were  executed  in 
hi^  relief.  S.  The  frieze  round  the  upper 
border  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  contained 
a  representation  in  low  relief  of  the  Panatiie- 
naic  procession.  All  these  classes  of  sculpture 
were  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  executed 
bj  Phidias  himself  or  under  his  immediate  di- 
rection- Host  of  them  were  in  plsoe  when 
Wheelervisited  Athens,  inlSTS;  and  drawings 
of  the  figures  in  the  pediments  were  made  in 
1674  by  Carrey,  d  French  architect  in  the  suite 
of  the  marquis  de  Noinlel,  minister  of  France 
at  the  Porte.  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
thrown  down  in  1687,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Turkish  powder  magazine.  The 
front  colunma  of  the  peristyle  escaped,  but 
eight  on  the  north  nde  and  six  on  tjie  sontb 
were  overthrown.  Morosiui,  in  endeavoring  to 
remove  some  of  the  figures  on  the  pediments, 
broke  them,  and  otherMrige  did  great  mischief. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Lord 
Elgin  dismantled  a  considerable  pert  of  the 


Parthenon  of  the  remuning  sculptures,  which 
form  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  Brit- 
ish museum  at  the  present  moment,  A  ques- 
tion has  been  much  discussed  as  to  whether 
any  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  temple  wu 
decorated  with  painting.  It  is  hardlj  possi* 
ble  to  donht  the  fact,  after  a  personal  exami- 
nation. Many  of  the  mouldinga  have  traces 
of  boantifnlly  drawn  patterns.  Under  the  cor- 
nices there  are  delicate  tints  of  bine  and  red, 
and  of  bine  in  the  triglyphs.  Architraves  and 
broader  surfaces  were  tiiiged  with  ochre.  All 
these  figures  were  executed  so  delicately  and 
exquisitely,  that  it  is  impofwble  to  accept  the 
theory  sometimes  advanced  of  their  being  the 
work  of  subsequent  barbarous  ages.  There 
are  other  traces  of  colors  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  portion  of  the  walls  still  standing,  which 
evidendy  belong  to  a  period  after  the  stone- 
cutters Eulogius  and  Apollos  converted  the 
Parthenon  into  a  cbnrch.  Among  the  inscrip- 
tions there  is  one,  found  in  1886,  contfuning 


a  record  of  money  pud  for  polychromatic 
decorations.  The  Parthenon  was  built  in  the 
best  period  of  architecture,  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  highest  genius  in  art.  Its  a»- 
pect  is  simple,  but  scientifio  investigation  has 
not  yet  exhausted  its  beauties  and  refinements. 
Unoipec1«d  delicacies  of  construction  have  not 
ceased  to  be  discovered  in  it.  In  1S37  Penne- 
thome,  an  English  traveller,  noticed  the  incli- 
nation of  the  columns.  Hofer,  Schaubert,and 
others  have  examined  the  subject,  and  pub- 
lished their  observations  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  columns  and  the  curved  lines  of  the  sty- 
lobate  and  architraves.  Mr.  Penrose,  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  architect,  visited  Athens  in 
184C,  ^d  was  afterward  sent  by  the  society  of 
dilettanti  to  complete  the  investigations  he  bad 
already  commenced.  The  resolts  were  pub- 
lished in  a  splendid  folio,  in  1861.  They  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thns:  The  lines  whi<^ 
in    ordinary  architecture  are  straight,  in   the 
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Doric  temple  at  Athens  are  delicate  curves. 
The.  edges  of  the  steps  and  the  lines  of  the  en- 
tablatures are  convex  curves,  lying  in  vertical 
planes  and  nearly  parallel,  and  the  curves  are 
conic  sections,  the  middle  of  the  stylobate  ris- 
ing several  inches  above  the  extremities.  The 
external  lines  of  the  columns  are  curved  also, 
forming  a  hyperbolic  entasis.  The  axes  of  the 
columns  incline  inward,  so  that  opposite  pairs, 
if  produced  sufSciently  far,  would  meet  The 
spaces  of  the  intercolumniations  and  the  size 
of  the  capitals  vary  slightly,  according  to  their 
position.  From  the  usual  points  of  view  these 
variations  and  curves  are  not  perceptible,  but 
they  produce  by  their  combination  the  effect 
of  perfect  harmony  and  regularity;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  these  refinements  is  the  cause  of  the 
universal  failure  of  buildings  constructed  in 
modem  times  according  to  what  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  principles  of  Hellenic  archi- 
tecture. This  subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Penrose 
in  great  detail,  and  with  remarkable  precis- 
ion; also  by  M.  Beul6,  in  VAcropoU  d*Athines 
(Paris,  1853-'5). — Besides  these  famous  build- 
ings, there  were  on  the  Acropolis  others  of  less 
size,  but  great  beauty.  Such  were  the  temple 
of  Nike  Apteros  (the  Wingless  Victory),  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  and 
restored,  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Au^stus, 
and  t}ie  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia.  Among 
the  celebrated  statues  and  works  of  art  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  Promacnus,  which  represented  the 
goddess  holding  a  spear  and  in  full  armor.  It 
was  of  such  height  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  above  the 
Parthenon  and  the  otiier  highest  buildings  of 
the  city. — The  population  of  ancient  Athens 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy ;  but 
the  results  reached  by  different  authorities  differ 
by  only  a  few  thousands  from  the  estimate  of 
Leake,  who  supposes  the  city,  including  the 
port  towns,  to  have  contained  about  192,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  all  who  corresponded 
to  our  laboring  classes  were  slaves;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  were  metaci^  or 
residents  of  foreign  birth ;  while  the  actual 
Athenian  citizens,  freemen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  civic  rights,  formed  the  smallest  class 
of  all.  This  statement  uses  the  word  citizen  in 
a  narrow  sense,  applying  only  to  those  within 
the  walls;  but  tne  political  privileges  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  were  extended  to  all  free-bom 
and  properly  qualified  citizens  of  Attica.  They 
were  generally  divided  into  eupatrida^  or  pa- 
tricians, geomoriy  or  landholders,  and  demiurgi, 
or  trade^>eople.  (See-  Attica.)— The  govem- 
ment  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
was  in  the  hands  of  three  bodies:  the  nine 
archons,  elected  annually ;  the  houl€^  or  coun- 
cil of  state  (of  400  members  under  Solon^s  con- 
stitution, 600  under  Clisthenes,  and  after  the 
year  806  B.  0.  increased  to  600  members) ;  ^d 
the  assembly  of  the  people  (ecclena).  Among 
the  archons  were  dividcKl  ^cial  departments 
oi  the  executive  power.    (See  Abchon.)    The 


boule  debated  important  measures  previoiis  to 
bringing  them  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, received  reports,  decided  to  w^bat  courts 
oertdn  appeals  should  be  made,  &c.     Its  mem- 
bers held  office  for  one  year,  and  it  held  dally 
meetings.    The  ecclesiss  were  of  three  kinds : 
assemblies  of  the  people  held  on  fixed  daj%  ai 
intervals  of  about  a  month ;  those  called  on 
extraordinary  occasions  by  committees  (aa  w« 
should  call  them)  of  the  boule ;  and  those  which 
in  important  cases  included  not  onlj  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  but  of  all  Attica.    These  aa- 
semblies  had  Uie  ultimate  power  of  decision  in 
all  cases  without  appeal,  made  war  and  con- 
cluded peace,  passea  laws  and  made  alliances^ 
and  confirmed  or  censured  the  acts  of  ofiSciak. 
Their  meeting  usually  held  in  the  Agora,  oo 
the  Pnyx,  or  m  the  theatre  of  Dionysua,  wert 
conducted  with  many  ceremonies.    The  chief 
court  of  the  Athenians  was  that  of  the  Areifp- 
agus,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  prehistoric 
legends.   Men  who  had  held  the  rank  of  archcB 
composed  it.     Its  jurisdiction  extended  over 
all  cases  of  treason  and  special  cases  of  murder, 
serious  assault,  and  arson.    (See  ABsopAora) 
Next  stood  the  court  of  the  ephori^  who  nnm- 
bered  50,  chosen  from  the  citizens,  who  tried 
ordinary  cases  of  murder  and  assault     Ther» 
were  several  other  courts  of  less  importance. 
There  were  few  taxes  in  ancient  Athena.     The 
state  derived  a  great  part  of  its  income  from 
the  rent  of  its  lands  to  private  citizens.     TLa 
taxes,  including  harbor  dues,  market   taxcts 
taxes  paid  by'  foreign  residents,  the  tax  eet 
upon  public  prostitutes  (after  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles), and   a  few    others,  were  farmed  onu 
Upon  the  actual  citizens  there  fell  almost  no 
burden  of  taxation.    The  fines  imposed  by  the 
courts  were  also  a  considerable  source  of  in- 
come for  the  state,  and  of  course  the  largest 
sums  of  all  were  those  extorted  from  enemies 
and  foreign  allies  of  the  city. — ^The  ceremonies 
connected  with  religious  worship   at  Athens 
were  perhaps  more  magnificent  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  ancient  world.    The  chief 
among  the  P^t  solemnities  were  the  Pana- 
theneea,  the  Bionysiao  festival,  and  tlie  Eleo- 
sinian  mysteries.    (See  Baoohanalia,  ELsrsn, 
and  PANATHENiEA.)     The  rites  and  temples 
were  under  the  charge  of  priests,  whose  ofiSoes 
were  generally  hereditary.      Immense    aums 
were  annually  expended  by  the  state  in  bean- 
tifying  the    temples,   sacred    enclosures^    and 
monuments  of  the  gods,  and  the  days  dedica- 
te to  tliem  were  celebrated  Vith  magnificent 
ceremonies. — The  private  life  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  most  ancient  days  of  the  city  was  sim- 
ple ;  but  with  the  administration  of  Pericles 
or  even  before  it,  their  customs  became  extrav< 
agant  and  sensual    The  magnificent  Athenian 
banquets  of  this  and  subsequent  periods  sur- 
passed almost  all  others  of  the  time.     The 
guests  reclined  on  couches  about  the  tables^ 
while  dancers  of  both  sexes,  musicians,  and 
the  songs  of  hired  slave  girls  accompanied  the 
most  extravagant  feasts.  These  ended  with  sym- 


posiu,  or  firinting  bonts,  generally  Menes  of 
the  vrildest  license.  The  edncatioD  of  th«  citi- 
zen before  this  period  of  loxnry  was  as  follows : 
After  having  his  name  insoribed  bj  his  father 
or  otlier  relative  in  the  cstalogne  of  hi$  phratry 
(see  Attioa)  when  he  was  bat  three  or  four 
jears  old,  the  joung  Athenian  waa  bronght 
Dp  during  the  next  few  years  in  the  part  of 
the  honse  demoted  to  the  women  (g}/naeeiim). 
At  seven  bis  actnal  edacation  was  begun  under 
a  pedagogue  or  tntor,  under  whoso  goidanco 
he  visited  the  schools  and  placeH«f  puLlio  ath- 
letic ciercisea,  pnrsaing  coursee  of  rhetoriCj 
mathematics,  muuc,  philosophy,  and  also  of 
manly  arts — riding,  spear-throwing,  wrestlinj, 
&c.    Women  and  girh  -  -»-   -n- 


rowing,  wresiLing, 
e  scarcely  allowed 
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by  decorum  any  social  intercourse,  nor  were 
any  facilities  furnished  tbem  for  education. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  brilliant  women  of  Athens  were 
found  among  the  heUrra,  a  term  which  is 
wrongly  translated  by  our  word  prostitutes; 
for  theae  women,  thongh  actually  hired  mia- 
tresses,  were  generally  an  orderly,  highly  educa- 
ted claaa,  and  only  obeyed  cnstoms  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  age.  An  Athenian  conld 
marry  at  or  after  the  age  of  14.  Heiresses  were 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  their  next  of  kin, 
oatside  the  natural  limits  of  course,  that  the 
property  might  not  pass  to  another  gens.  Di- 
vorce was  obtuned  by  the  umple  consent  of 
both  parties;  adnltery  was  severely  pnniahed. 


Ganenl  Tlew  of  Uodam  Athaiv 

The  Athenian  private  honsea  were  generally 
small  (tame  buildings,  with  tiled  roofs;  the 
streets  between  them  were  narrow  and  crooked. 
Only  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gliathenes  were  fine 
private  honses  constructed,  and  the  custom 
once  begun,  it  increased  ao  faat  that  Demos- 
thenes severely  reprimanded  certain  citizens  for 
boilding  houses  far  surpassing  tlie  public  edi- 
fices ;  no  ruins  remain  to  give  as  an  idea  of  these. 
The  dress  of  the  Athenians  was  very  simple. 
The  older  men  wore  white  robes  or  himaCia,  the 
younger  the  saffron-colored  ehlamyt  or  tunic. 
Ttie  women  wore  the  chiton,  a  long  woollen 
robe  i  over  it  a  cloak  or  wrapping,  the  diploi- 
A>a  ;  and  outside  this  again  a  simple  shoulder 
cloak  or  cape,  the  hemtdiploidim.    Thia  dress 


varied  little  in  times  of  featival. — In  the  present 
political  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Qreece, 
Athens  is  the  capital  of  the  Domarchy  of  At- 
tica and  Bceotia,  ea  well  as  of  the  entire  king- 
dom. Its  population  in  1671,  after  a  slow  in- 
crease for  several  years,  was  48,107.  It  is  the 
re»dence  of  the  king  and  court,  and  the  seat 
of  several  important  institutions  of  learning, 
art,  and  public  charity.  Among  these  we  the 
university,  employing  more  tlian  GO  professors 
and  inatructora,  and  having  a  free  library  of 
more  than  90,000  volumes;  an  observatory  and 
botanical  garden;  two  gymnasia  on  the  Ger- 
man system ;  a  military  school,  schools  for  the 
special  education  of  priests  and  teachers,  a 
polytechnic  school,  a  seminary  for  girls,  &C. 
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An  "American  female  school "  founded  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hill,  is  also  maintained  in  the  city;  it 
was  for  a  long  time  onder  the  direct  patronage 
of  the  goyemment.  The  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  are  excellent,  and  instruction  is 
generally  sought  and  widely  diffused.  Among 
the  institutions  of  art  is  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
there  are  several  museums  in  which  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  old  splendor  of  the 
city  have  been  brought  together  and  care- 
fully arranged.  Under  the  head  of  public 
charities  fall  an  asylum  for  the  blind  and  a 
hospital,  both  of  considerable  size.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  a  fine 
building  of  three  stories,  near  Mount  Lycabet- 
tus,  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  barracks, 
mint,  theatre,  and  extensive  strnctures  intend- 
ed for  the  assemblies  of  the  national  academy, 
and  for  the  museum  and  polytechnic  school. 
There  are  also  about  100  churches,  some  of 
them  admirable  specimens  of  architecture.  The 
largest  is  that  of  St  Nicodemns,  built  during 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Like 
most  of  the  others,  it  is  not  of  great  size,  and 
depends  for  its  effect  on  the  beauty  of  its 
construction.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
modem  city  is  not  especially  attractive  on  near 
approach,  though  the  magnificent  height  of 'the 
Acropolis,  crowned  with  the  ruins  we  have 
noticed  above,  and  the  pleasant  situation  of  the 
town  itself^  give  it  a  picturesque  aspect  when  one 
views  it  from  some  distant  point.  Parts  of  the 
city  have  the  dirt  and  squalor  peculiar  to  nearly 
all  towns  of  southeastern  Europe ;  but  its  con- 
dition has  be^n  gradually  improved  since  it 
became  the  royal  residence,  and  now  there  are 
several  broad  streets  and  squares,  well  kept 
and  clean.  The  hotels,  shops,  caf<§s,  &c.,  are 
among  the  indications  of  the  improvement  of 
the  city,  and  the  local  trade  is  active,  though 
there  is  comparatively  little  commerce  with 
foreign  ports. — See  Forchhammer's  Topogra- 
phie  von  Athen  (in  the  Kieler  philologuche 
Sttidien  for  1841,  Kiel),  and  his  essay  in  de- 
fence of  his  views  in  the  Zeitsehrift  fUr  Alter- 
thumswUsensehqft  (1848,  Nos.  69,  70) ;  Leake's 
"  Researches  in  Greece "  (London,  1814). 
and  especially  his  "Topography  of  Athens" 
n821);  also  his  work  "On  some  Disputed 
Questions  of  Ancient  Geography"  (1857); 
Wordsworth's  "Athens  and  Attica "  (London. 
1886);  Stuart  and  Revett's  "Antiquities  of 
Athens"  (London,  1825-7);  Mure's  "Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Greece"  (Edinburgh,  1842); 
Kmse's  ffellas  (Leipsic,  1826);  K.  O.  Mtiller's 
Attika  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Bncyklopd- 
die,  English  translation  by  Lockhart,  London, 
1842) ;  Prokesch's  DenhwUrdigheiten  (Stutt- 
gart, 1886);  the  article  "Atheme"  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  " 
(London,  1854);  Boeckh's  "Public  Economy 
of  the  Athenians  "  ^translated  by  Lewis,  Lon- 
don, 1842);  Wessenberg's  "Life  in  Athens  in 
the  Time  of  Pericles'"  (London,  no  date); 
Prof.  Fel ton's  "  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem  " 


(Boston,  1867);  Tnckerman's  "Greeks  of  To- 
day" (New  York,  1878). 

ATHENS,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Ohio,  on  the  Oloo 
river;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,768. 
It  has  railroad  communication  witli  Marietta* 
Oolnmbns,  and  Oincinnati.  The  surface  is  weO 
wooded  and  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  b 
iron  ore  and  coal ;  and  large  Quantities  of  sill 
are  manufactured  thronghoot  the  county.  The 
Hocking  river  intersects  the  county,  and  the 
Hocking  canal  extends  from  its  centre  to  the 
Ohio  caneJ.  .  In  1870  the  county  produced 
188,745  bushels  of  wheat,  96,012  of  oats,  61V 
447  of  Indian  com,  78.721  of  potatoes,  2S,2^ 
tons  of  hay,  207,889  lbs.  of  tobacco,  518,864 
of  butter,  and  201,598  of  wool.  There  were 
67,899  sheep  and  15,097  hogs.  Ci^ital,  Ath- 
ens, on  Hocking  river  and  the  Marietta  sod 
Cincinnati  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads^  70  ra. 
S.  E.  of  Columbus. 

ATHENS,  a  city,  capital  of  Clarke  count  j,  Ga^ 
on  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  end  of  the  Athens 
branch  of  the  Georgia  nulroad ;  pop.  in  I860, 
8,848,  of  whom  1,898  were  colored ;  in  1870, 
4,251,  of  whom  1,967  were  colored.  It  is  like 
centre  of  a  large  cotton-growing  region,  imd 
has  several  cotton  factories.  The  univervity 
of  Georgia,  a  state  institution  founded  in  1801, 
is  situated  here.  In  1868  it  had  5  instmcton, 
76  students,  256  alumni,  and  a  library  of  7,500 
volumes.  The  law  department  had  4  profes- 
sors and  14  students.  The  city  has  three  weekly 
newspapers,  besides  two  periodicals. 

ATHEETON.  Cbaries  G.,  an  American  senator, 
bom  at  Amherst  N.  H.,  July  4,  1804,  dW 
Nov.  15,  1858.  He  was  elected  a  member  i/ 
congress  in  1887,  and  on  Dec.  11,  1838,  intro- 
duced under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  a  series 
of  resolutions,  declaring  that  ^^congrefa  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  several  states  of  the  confederacy ; ''  and 
that  *^  every  petition,  memorial,  resolntioo, 
proposition,  or  paper,  touching  or  relating  in 
any  way  or  to  any  extent  whatever  to  slarerr, 
or  to  the  abolition  thereof  shall,  on  the  pres- 
entation thereof,  without  any  further  actioti 
thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being 
debated,  printed,  or  referred,"  These  resohh 
tions  were  passed,  under  the  previous  ouestioii, 
by  a  vote  of  126  to  78,  and  formed  the  baaas 
of  the  21st  rule  of  the  next  congress,  by  which 
all  such  petitions,  upon  presentation,  were 
considered  as  objected  to,  and  the  question  of 
their  reception  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Ather- 
ton  continued  in  the  house  of  representative* 
till  1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate, 
where  he  remained  till  1849.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1852. 

ATHUS)  JMcph.  a  learned  Jewish  printer  in 
Amsterdam,  died  about  1700.  He  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  having  published  two  editions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  in  1661  and 
1667,  on  which,  on  account  of  their  correct- 
ness, most  of  the  modem  editions  are  founded. 
They  are  remarkable  for  being  the  first  ia 
which  the  verses  were  marked  with   l^f^^y^| 


ATHLONE 

Sgarea.  Id  Mknowledgment  of  his  merits  the 
states  general  conferred  upon  Athias  a  cbaiii 
<^  gold  and  a  medal. 

ATHLONE,  a  market  town  and  parliament- 
ary horongh  of  Ireland,  on  hoth  aides  of  the 
river  Shannon,  near  its  entrance  iotoLoagh 
Ree,  parti;  in  Weatmeath  and  parti;  in  Ros- 
oommon,  08  m.  W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,617.  The  opposite  ahores  of  the  river  are 
here  imit^  bj  a  handsome  bridge,  and  a  canal 
has  been  formed  to  avoid  the  rapida  at  this 

foint,  thas  making  navigation  practicable  for 
0  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  The  castle  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  witli  its  oatworks, 
covers  IB  acres.  It  is  connected  by  rulwa; 
with  Dnblin  and  Galway,  and  on  active  trade 
is  carried  on  b;  ateamera  with  Limerick  and 
Shannon  harbor,  and  with  Bublin  by  tlie  Grand 
and  Royal  canals.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  William  UI.  beai^ed  Athlone  onsoc- 
oessfiilly,  but  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Giukell, 
June  80,  1391. 

iTHOL,  Itbtto,  or  llk<ril,  a  district  in  the 
Dorthem  part  of  Ferthahire,  Scotland,  em- 
bracing about  4£0  sq.  m.  It  is  picturesi^De 
and  moantainous,  some  of  the  summits  attain- 
ing an  elevation  of  more  than  S,DOO  feet  It 
oontuns  several  lakes  and  beautif^il  valleys, 
among  which  ia  the  paas  of  KillieoranMe, 
where  Graham  of  Olaverhonse  gained  a  victory 
and  met  his  death  in  1GS9.  Agricoltnre  is 
carried  on  in  the  valleys,  while  on  the  hills 
sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured. 

iTHOS  (mod.  Or.  Hii^ion  Orot,  holy  moon- 
tun  ;  Turk.  Ain«TO»\  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  peninsalaa  projecting  from  ancient  Chol- 
oidioe,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
now  inolnded  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Salonica, 
about  SO  m.  long  and  from  4  to  7  broad.  It 
Is  monntainona,  and  cat  by  nmnerons  ravines. 
At  its  extremity  stands  the  mount^n  from 
wbioh  it  takes  its  name.  UL  Athos  la  about 
6,850  Et.  high,  with  a  peak  of  white  limestone, 
while  its  lower  rocks  are  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous sXaXa.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
flanked  with  vast  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  and 


Various  kinds  of  aromatic  herbs  grow 
here  in  abundance,  out  of  which  the  monks  ex- 
tract the  oils  and  essence  and  use  them  for 
medicinal  purpoaea,  perfumery,  and  ingredients 
in  incense.  It  was  across  the  isthmus  which 
connectB  the  peninsula  of  Athoe  with  the  main- 
land that  Xerxes  cut  a  canal  for  his  ships,  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece.  The  remains  of  this 
canal,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  are 
stilt  distinctly  visible  through  most  of  its  ex- 
tent. Near  the  middle  of  its  course  it  is  not 
discernible,  having  been  filled  np,  Athos  was 
so  called  from  the  giant  of  that  name  who  in 
the  Grecian  mythology  hurled  the  mountain 
at  the  gods.  The  peninsola  in  ancient  times 
contained  several  flourishing  cities  and  a  tem- 
pl«  of  Jupiter ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
dotted  orer  with  hermitages  and  monasteries, 
20  of  which  still  remain.    Most  of  these  mon- 


asteries were  founded  by  Byzantine  princes. 
It  was  here  that  ambitious  malcontents  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  favorites  in  disgrace, 
and  even  private  individuals,  retired  to  owwt 


a  change  of  affairs  or  return  to  fovor.  The 
monka  at  present  number  about  6,000,  from 
Greece,  Bnlgaria,  Ronmanio,  and  Rnssio,  in  all 
of  which  countries  the  convents  of  Athos  pos- 
sess estates.  No  female  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  peninsula.  The  monks  are  ruled  by  an  ad- 
ministrative assembly  (protaton),  composed  of 
delegates  A'om  the  various  convents  chosen  for 
a  terra  of  four  years.  The  administration  of 
Justice  and  the  management  of  the  revenue  are 
also  vested  in  this  body.  The  assembly  has 
its  seat  at  Karios,  the  capital  of  the  peninsula. 
A  Turkish  aga  resides  in  Athos  and  collects  an 
annual  tribute  tram  the  convents.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  these  convents  were  the  seat  of  Greek 
science  and  the  centre  of  Byzantine  Christian 
knowledge,  and  possessed  many  targe  libraries. 
There  are  still  to  be  found  there  old  and  bean- 
tifiil  manuscripts,  several  of  which  have  been 
photographed  and  depodted  in  the  museum  of 

IHTLAH)  or  Atltu,  a  lake  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, about  20  m.  in  length  and  6  to  10  m.  in 
breadth,  situated  in  tlie  department  of  Solola, 
Guatemala.  It  appears,  from  the  geological 
formations  abont  it,  to  lie  in  the  crater  of 
an  ancient  volcano,  and  it  is  of  extraordinary 
depth,  no  soundings,  it  is  said,  being  obtun- 
oble  with  a  line  of  1,800  ft.  AUhough  several 
smalt  streams  flow  into  it,  no  outiet  has  been 
discovered.  The  scenery  in  its  neighborhood 
ia  remarkably  picturesque;  high  clifis  surround 
it,  with  but  little  vegetation.  On  the  southern 
bank  of  the  lake  is  a  small  Indian  town  of  the 
same  name,  having  barely  2,000  inhabitants. 

ATUnSON,  Hmm  WItlaa,  an  English  artist 
and  toaveller,   bom  in  Yorkshire,  Uaroh  6, 
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1799,  died  at  Lower  Walmer,  Kent,  Aug.  18, 
1861.  He  excelled  by  his  architeotoral  designs 
and  in  landscape  gardening,  and  wrote  "  Gowic 
,  Ornaments  of  English  Cathedrals."  He  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  published  *^  Oriental  and 
Western  Siberia,  a  Narrative  of  seven  years' 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  part  of  Central  Asia"  (London,  1857), 
and  *^  Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Amoor"  (1860),  both  works  illostrated 
from  his  own  designs. 

ATLANTA,  a  city,  capital  of  Georgia,  and  also 
of  Fulton  county,  and  next  to  Savannah  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  state, 
101  m.  N.  W.  of  Macon  and  171  m.  W.  of  Au- 
gusta ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,564 ;  in  1870,  21,789,  of 
which  9,929  were  colored.  It  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point, 
Atlanta  and  Richmond,  Western  and  Atlantic, 
Georgia,  and  Macon  and  Western  railroads  con- 
necting here.  There  is  also  a  street  railroad 
company.  Atlanta  lies  nearly  1,100  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  built  upon  hilly  ground.  It  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  about  8  m.  in 
diameter,  the  union  passenger  depot  occupying 
the  centre.  Oglethorpe  park,  at  the  termmus 
of  Marietta  street,  about  2  m.  from  the  depot, 
contains  fine  drives,  lakes^  &c.  The  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  state  capitol,  the  city  nail, 
the  first  Methodist  church  (South),  the  opera 
house,  and  the  Kimball  house,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest hotels  in  the  South.  The  principal  manu- 
^ctories  are  a  rolling  mill,  three  founderies, 
three  planing  mills,  several  fiour  mills,  two 
railway  abops,  a  brewery,  and  several  tobacco 
factories.  The  business  of  the  city  amounts  to 
about  $85,000,000  annually.  The  valuation  of 
property  in  1872  was  $18,545,585.  There  are 
two  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
a  loan  and  trust  company,  and  two  savings 
banks. ,  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  14  councilmen  (two  from  each  ward). 
The  police  force  consists  of  55  oflScers  and  pri- 
vates. There  are  three  steam  fire  engines,  two 
hand  engines,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company. 
Atlanta  contains  a  branch  .of  the  Baptist  or- 
phans^ home  and  a  ladies*  relief  society.  Steps 
were  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1869  to  establish 
a  public  school  system,  and  in  1872  three 
school  houses  had  been  erected,  and  29  teachers 
were  employed.  Other  institutions'of  learning 
are  the  North  Georgia  female  college,  Atlanta 
medical  college,  Oglethorpe  college,  Atlanta 
university  (colored),  two  business  colleges,  an 
English  and  German  select  school,  an  orphans* 
free  school,  and  a  colored  school.  Oglethorpe 
college  has  a  library  of  5,000  volumes;  the 
young  men*s  library  association  possess  about 
8,000  volumes ;  and  the  state  library  contains 
16,000  volumes.  Three  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  three  monthly  periodicals  are 
published.  There  are  28  churches,  viz. :  6  Bap- 
tist (1  colored),  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Christian, 
1  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  1  Lu- 
theran, 18  Methodist  (9  Southern  and  8  colored), 


and  2  Presbyterian. — Atlanta  was  inoorporated 
as  a  city  in  1847.    During  the  civil  war  it  we- 
quired  great  importance  as  the  chief  entrepct 
of  trade  between  the  western  and  Atlantlr 
and  gulf  states,  the  principal  mannfactariog 
town  in  the  soutli,  and  the  seat  of  various  goT- 
emment  works  of  the  confederacy.     It  vas 
then  strongly  fortified.    Gen.  Sherman  began 
an  advance  upon  it  from  Chattanooga  at  tLe 
beginning  of  May,  1864,  with  98,000  men  and 
254  guns.    The  defence  was  intrusted  to  Gen. 
Joseph  £.  Johnston,  with  about  50,000  izkol 
occupying  a  position  at  Dalton.    By  a  serie« 
of  mnk  movements,  and  some  severe  fi^htiniL 
particularly  at  Resaca,  New  Hope  cburcli^  azwl 
Eenesaw  and  Lost  mountains,  Jonnstoa»  thoogfa 
skilfully  manoeuvring,  was  forced  to  retire  frcon 
position  to  position,  to  the  very  defences  of  At^ 
lanta,  which  he  reached  before  the  middle  of 
July.    On  the  17th  he  was  superseded  bj  G«fi. 
Hood,  who  assumed  the  ofifensive,  making  tbre« 
heavy  attacks  on  the  federal  forces  (JqIj  20, 
22,  and  28).    These  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  and  Atlanta  was  besieged  till  Sept.  1,  when 
Hood  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  by  a  flank 
movement  of  Sherman's  army  which  covered 
the  lines  of  railroad  in  the  rear  of  the  con- 
federates.    Before  abandonmg  the  city,  to  fall 
back  on  Macon,  Gen.  Hood  set  fire  to  all  the  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  and  munitions  of  war  which 
he  could  not  remove.    The  federal  losses  from 
Chattanooga  to  the  occupation  of  Atlanta  were 
80,400  men  and  15  cannon.    The  confederate 
losses  amounted  to  about  42,000  men,  40  or  50 
guns,  and  25,000  stand  of  small  arms.     Botb 
armies  had  been  reinforced  during  the  four 
months^  contest.    When  Sherman  moved  his 
base  of  supplies  to  Chattanooga  in  November, 
the  machine  shops,  depots,  government  bnHd- 
ings,  &c.,  were  set  on  fire.    After  the  recon- 
struction of  the  state  and  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1868,  Atlanta  became  the  capital, 
since  which  time  it  has  increased  in  population 
with  remarkable  rapidity. 

ATLANTIC,  a  S.  S.  £.  county  of  New  Jersey ; 
area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,093.  The 
Atlantic  ocean  borders  it  on  the  S.  E.,  where 
it  is  indented  by  Great  Egg  harbor,  Absecmn 
and  several  other  bays,  studded  with  islands 
and  planted  with  oysters.  It  is  intersected  by 
Great  Egg  Harbor  river.  The  surface  is  low 
and  fiat ;  it  is  marshy  near  the  coast,  and  the 
soil  further  inland  is  light  and  sandy.  In  1870 
the  county  produced  7,198  bushels  of  wheat, 
47,488  of  Indian  com,  81,702  of  Irish  and 
18,514  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,675  tons  of  hay, 
and  5,020  gallons  of  wine.  Capital,  May^s 
Landiiig. 

ATLAHmC  OCEAN,  that  branch  of  the  gen- 
eral ocean  which  separates  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa  trom  America.  Its  oldest 
name  among  the  ancients  was  simply  the 
Ocean  {6  *QK€av6c);  it  was  afterward  named 
the  Atlantic  ocean  from  Mount  Atlas,  which 
rises  near  its  shores.  It  was  known  and  navi^ 
gated  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before  the  W 
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ginning  of  Greek  historical  records.  Some  of 
their  colonies  on  its  coasts  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  as  early  as  1100  B.  0.,  and  their 
commerce  extended  to  the  British  islands  and 
the  Baltic.  To  the  sonth  they  went  equally 
far,  and  are  believed  to  have  even  circumnavi- 
gated Africa  six  centuries  before  Ohrist,  about 
the  same  time  that  the  more  timid  Greeks  re- 
corded the  passage  of  the  first  navigator  of  their 
nation  through  the  strdt  of  Gibraltar.  But  the 
real  importance  of  this  ocean  as  the  great  high- 
way of  modem  civilization  dates  from  the  14th 
and  15  th  centuries^  when  the  outlying  groups  of 
islands,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  tne  Azores, 
were  first  visited,  and  finally  Oolumbus,  cutting 
loose  from  coasting  voyages,  struck  across  its 
unknown  waste  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.  I.  Geoobaphical  Dbsobiption.  The 
limits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  have  been  taken 
rather  arbitrarily,  generally  between  the  Arc- 
tic circle  and  a  line  drawn  from  Oape  Horn  to 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  In  physical  geog- 
raphy it  is  a  branch  of  the  great  souUiem 
ocean,  forming  a  deep  gulf  of  which  the  Arctic 
ocean  is  the  blind  end.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Atlantic  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  broad 
canal  running  north  and  south,  with  a  deep 
bend  to  the  west  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  projecting  angles  of  the  bordering  conti- 
nents are  said  by  Humboldt  to  correspond  to 
the  reentering  ones  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
in  reality  this  correspondence  is  somewhat  dis- 
torted, and  thus  narrows  are  formed  by  which 
the  Atlantic  is  divided  into  three  principal 
basins:  the  southern  or  Ethiopio,  from  the 
Antarctic  oc^an  to  the  narrows  between  Oape 
San  Roque  and  Senegambia;  the  middle  or  At- 
lantic proper,  from  the  same  narrows  to  the 
range  of  islands  formed  by  the  British  and 
Faroe  islands  and  Iceland ;  and  the  northern  or 
Arctic.  The  Atlantic  proper  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  Ethiopic  by  the  great  development  of 
its  shore  line  and  the  number  of  lateral  arms 
or  mediterranean  seas  in  communication  with 
it.  Such  are  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Mexico  and  of  St  Lawrence,  Baffin  and  Hud- 
son bays,  the  Baltic,  the  North  sea  or  German 
ocean,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean 
with  its  dependencies  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  sea.  In  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  coasts  are  very  uniform,  with  few 
indentations  or  bays,  and  no  inland  seas  at  all. 
The  watershed  of  the  continents  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  basin  is  of  remarkable  extent,  all 
the  other  oceans  of  the  earth  put  together  re- 
ceiving but  a  fraction  of  the  fresh-water  drain- 
age in  comparison.  Several  rivers  of  Asia  and 
one  or  two  in  northwestern  America  can  alone 
bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
basin.  The  number  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  is  small  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Pacific.  Leaving  aside  those  islands  which 
are  merely  detached  parts  of  the  continents,  we 
can  count  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  groups. 
Like  most  of  that  class,  they  are  principally 
of  volcanic  origin.    Of  coral  islands,  so  numer- 


ous in  the  Pacific,  there  are  but  two  groups, 
the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas.  II.  Depth, 
AifD  FiouBE  OF  THE  BoTTOM.    The  mcaus  em- 

{>loyed  for  ascertaining  the  depth  are  general- 1 
y  modifications  of  the  old-fashioned  lead  and 
line.  In  moderate  depths  this  method  suflSces 
in  its  simplest  form.  In  great  depths,  however, 
its  indications  are  apt  to  be  untrustworthy, 
because  the  shock  of  the  lead  on  the  bottom 
ceases  to  be  felt,  and  the  line  continues  to  run 
by  its  own  weight  or  is  carried  off  by  currents 
without  sensibly  slackening.  Sounding  with 
a  small  line  or  twine,  to  be  abandoned  to- 
gether with  the  weight  at  each  cast,  was  tried, 
but  failed  for  want  of  means  to  determine  when 
the  bottom  was  reached.  No  sounding  being 
now  considered  trustworthy  unless  a  specimen 
of  bottom  IS  brought  up  as  a  proof  that  the 
lead  has  touched,  it  was  found  desirable  to  be 
relieved  of  the  labor  of  hauling  up  the  weight, 
and  to  bring  up  only  the  smaU  apparatus  and 
to  collect  the  mud  or  sand.  Thb  was  first 
accomplished  by  Lieut.  Brooke^s  apparatus,  a 
perforated  cannon  ball  suspended  in  a  slmg 
which  unhooks  itself  when  the  tension  is  re- 
lieved ;  an  iron  rod  passing  through  the  hole  in 
the  ball  is  provided  with  a  contrivance  to  bring 
up  a  specimen,  and  is  the  only  weight  remain- 
ing on  the  line.  Lieut,  (now  Admiral)  Sands 
substituted  two  hemispheres  for  the  solid  shot, 
falling  off  on  each  side  of  the  central  rod,  thus 
allowing  a  larger  specimen  cup  to  be  employed. 
An  original  method  proposed  by  Prof.  Trow- 
bridge consists  in  paying  out  the  line  (a  small 
but  strong  twine)  from  a  coil  carried  down 
with  the  weight,  thus  avoiding  the  friction  of 
the  line  in  passing  through  ther  water.  The 
depth  is  registered  by  a  screw  similar  to  Mas- 
sey^s.  Propositions  for  sounding  without  line 
have  been  numerous,  the  weight  carrying  down 
a  fioat  which  is  released  on  the  bottom  and  re- 
turns to  the  surface ;  but  none  have  been  suc- 
cessful. In  the  United  States  coast  survey 
deep-sea  soundings  are  now  usually  made  with 
a  strong  line  and  a  heavy  weight ;  detaching 
the  latter  is  not  considered  of  great  importance, 
since  the  hauling  up  is  done  by  steam.  The 
depth  is  registered  by  Massey^s  indicator, 
based  on  the  principle  of  a  propeller  screw, 
fi-ee  to  revolve  in  passing  downward,  and  com- 
municating its  motion  to  a  set  of  wheels  re^s- 
tering  the  number  of  revolutions.  It  is  clamped 
loosely  to  a  spindle  so  as  to  be  free  from  the 
torsion  of  the  line,  and  is  carefully  tested  and 
its  error  determined  in  moderate  depths.  The 
Atlantic  ocean  in  its  northern  basin  is  better 
known  with  regard  to  depth  than  any  of  the 
others;  nevertheless,  there  is  need  of  more 
soundings  before  we  can  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  figure  of  its  bottom.  Most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  it  has  been  acquired  during  the  last  80 
years.  Before  that,  a  few  soundings,  now 
mostly  considered  untrustworthy,  and  some 
theoretical  speculations,  were  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge.  Dr.  Young  deduced,  chiefly  from 
the  theory  of  tides,  a  depth  of  about  15,000  ft. 
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for  the  Atlantio,  which  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Laplace  supposed  the  mean  depth 
of  the  ocean  to  be  of  tne  same  order  as  the 

*  mean  elevation  of  the  land.  But  his  supposed 
mean  height  of  the  land,  8,000  ft.  (Humboldt 
estimated  it  more  correctly  at  1,000),  was 
much  too  smaU  to  represent  the  mean  depth  of 
the  ocean.  Among  the  first  connected  series 
of  deep>sea  soundings  were  those  made  by  the 
United  States  coast  survey  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  the  Gulf  stream,  those  of 
Capt.  lee  and  Gapt.  Berryman  in  the  brig 
Dolphin,  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  in  the 
Bulldog,  and  others.  When  the  projects  for 
laying  submarine  telegraph  cables  across  the 
ocean  began  to  assume  importance,  a  sudden 
impetus  was  given  to  deep-sea  sounding ;  oom- 

Slete  sections  across  the  ocean  were  explored 
1  different  directions,  and  the  whole  subject 
appeared  much  less  formidable  than  before. 
Aner  such  feats  as  finding  and  grappling  suc- 
cessfully a  broken  cable  in  mid-ocean  and  in 
nearly  two  thousand  fathoms,  the  mere  fact  of 
sounding  to  obtain  the  depth  appeared  very 
simple.  Li  late  years  a  new  scientific  interest 
has  arisen  in  the  study  of  the  deep-sea  bottom 
by  means  of  the  dredge,  and  pumerous  sound- 
ings have  been  taken  in  connection  with  it 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  studying  a  chart  of 
the  ocean  containing  many  soundings  it  will  be 
observed  that  on  leaving  the  shore,  in  the 

S eater  number  of  cases,  the  depth  does  not 
crease  regularly  or  according  to  a  uniform 
slope,  but  that  the  bottom  forms  as  it  were  a 
terrace  around  the  continents,  slopmg  very 
gradually  down  to  a  certain  d^pth,  from  which 
there  is  a  much  more  rapid  descent  into  deep 
water.  This  depth  we  may  assume  at  about 
100  fathoms,  and  that  line  is  generally  marked 
on  the  maps ;  but  it  is  really  somewhat  less, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  fathoms. 
We  may,  for  instance,  find  that  we  must  sail 
100  m.  fVom  the  shore  to  find  100  fathoms 
depth ;  but  in  10  m.  more  the  lead  would  sink 
to  1,000.  Hence,  should  the  level  of  the  ocean 
sink  100  fathoms,  a  large  addition  of  territory 
would  be  made  to  the  continents;  100  fathoms 
more  would  increase  this  addition  by  a  mere 
narrow  strip,  very  steep  toward  the  sea.    This 

*  terrace  probably  marks  the  ancient  margin  of 
the  contments,  and  has  been  gradually  formed 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  ocean  on  the  land. 
Hence  it  is  as  a  rule  wider  on  coasts  formed 
of  materials  easily  disintegrated  than  on  those 
formed  of  hard  rocks.  The  terrace  is  narrow 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  widens 
largely  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  northward,  ex- 
tending from  50  to  100  m.  outside  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  which  it  embraces  together  with 
the  whole  North  sea.  It  is  narrow  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  but  extends  from  Spitzbergen 
half  way  to  Cape  North.  On  the  coast  of 
North  America  it  is  very  wide,  though  inter- 
rupted at  several  points,  from  Newfoundland 
to  Cape  Ood^  embracing  all  the  banks.  South 
of  Gape  God  it  is  from  60  to  100  m.  broad. 


narrowest  at  Oape  Hatteras  and  tapering  <4t 
toward  Florida,  but  wide  again  on  the  W. 
nde  of  this  peninsula.  The  West  Indies  gen- 
erally rise  out  of  deep  water.  The  tenrace 
along  the  coast  of  South  America  varies  gen- 
erally from  60  to  100  m.  in  breadth,  hot  be- 
comes much  wider  S.  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pbtta, 
so  as  to  include  the  Falklands.  At  the  Ctepm 
of  Good  Hope  it  extends  about  100  m.  S.  It 
has  not  yet  been  developed  by  observatian 
along  the  W.  coast  of  AMca.  With  regard  to 
the  depth  of  the  trough  of  the  South  Atlantie 
ocean,  we  have  little  information.  Some  of 
the  supposed  deepest  soundings  on  record,  from 
7,000  to  8,000  fathoms,  were  made  off  the  ooaot 
of  South  America,  but  they  are  entirely  dis- 
credited now.  From  a  Tew  trustworthy  cmes 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  this  basin  to  have  what  is 
probably  the  average  depth  of  all  oceans,  tIz^ 
m>m  2,000  to  8,000  fathoms.  (It  may  be  stated 
in  passing,  that  for  the  Pacific  ocean  the  aver- 
age depth  between  Japan  and  Galifomia,  de- 
duced from  the  velocity  of  earthquake  waTes^ 
was  found  a  little  over  2,000  fathoms,  between 
Ghili  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  2,500,  and  be- 
tween Ghili  and  New  Zealand  only  1,600  fa^ 
oms.)  Of  the  North  Atlantic  more  is  known 
than  of  any  other  ocean.  The  lines  of  soand- 
ings  taken  ttom  England  and  France  to  New* 
foundland,  for  the  telegr&ph  cables,  show  that 
no  depth  in  that  part  exceeds  2,400  fath- 
oms. From  these  and  other  soundings  it  mp* 
pears  that  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  con* 
sists  of  two  valleys  separated  by  a  broad  ridge 
running  from  the  A  zores  to  Iceland.  The  depSh 
over  the  ridge  is  always  less  than  2,000  fath- 
oms, generally  about  1,500;  it  widens  aad 
shoals  toward  the  north,  forming  there  a  wide 
plateau  embracing  both  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
islands,  with  a  depth  of  little  more  than  800 
fathoms.  The  eastern  valley  varies  between 
2,000  and  2,500  fathoms,  seems  to  extend  to 
the  equator,  and  shoals  and  tapers  toward  the 
north,  turning  at  the  same  tmie  toward  the 
northeast,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  isl- 
ands, with  600  fathoms.  Beyond  this  point 
it  cannot  be  followed  for  want  of  data.  The 
western  valley  is  not  well  known  in  its  south- 
ern and  middle  part.  It  is  probably  verj 
broad  in  the  great  bay  formea  between  tfa« 
West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  Newfbtmd- 
land,  depths  of  over  8,000  fathoms  being  re- 
ported S.  of  the  Bermudas.  Very  deep  water, 
4,580  fathoms,  is  said  to  have  been  found  a 
short  distance  S.  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  New* 
foundlMid,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  oorroborv- 
ted  by  additional  soundings^  The  valley  thai 
passes  £.  of  the  banks,  gradually  shoaling,  and, 
after  sending  an  offset  into  Davis  strait,  paasea 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  having 
there  a  probable  depth  of  a  little  more  than 
1,000  fathoms.  Of  the  seas  communicating 
with  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  in  its 
two  basins  reaches  a  depth  of  about  1,600 
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fathoms  in  the  western  and  2,200  in  the  east- 
ern ;  and  the  Black  sea  a  depth  of  800  to  900 
£^onis.  The  whole  Mediterranean  system  is 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  bj  a  barrier  of 
150  to  200  fathoms  at  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Oaribbean  sea  is  deep,  reaching  to  abont 
2,500  fathoms  in  some  parts,  and  the  passages 
between  the  Windwanl  Isliernds  are  m  some 
places  more  than  1,000  fathoms.  The  passage 
through  the  strait  of  Yucatan  has  about  the 
same  depth,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  may  reach 
2,000  fathoms  in  its  central  part  Its  com- 
munications with  the  Atlantic  through  the 
strait  of  Florida  and  the  Old  Bahama  channel 
do  not  exceed  400  or  500  fi&thoms. — ^From 
what  we  know  at  present  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
bottom,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
any  submarine  chains  of  mountains  analogous 
to  those  we  hare  on  land ;  there  are  no  steep 
yalleys,  no  bare  rocks,  in  fact  none  of  that 
variety  of  surface  which  on  dry  land  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  For 
incalculable  ages  a  slow  but  permanent  shower 
of  organic  debris  has  been  descending  from  the 
surface,  which,  mingling  at  the  bottom  with 
the  skeletons  of  its  inhabitants,  has  formed  a 
uniform  layer  of  a  soft  calcareous  ooze  of  un- 
known thickness,  covering  the  accidents  of  the 
bottom  as  a  snowstorm  levels  the  hillocks  and 
ditches  of  our  fields.  Being  entirely  unaffected 
by  changes  of  temperature  and  of  moisture,  the 
ocean  bottom  cannot  show  the  effects  of  weath- 
er or  of  erosion,  the  magnitude  of  which  cm 
the  terrestrial  relief  is  as  yet  greatly  under- 
rated even  by  many  geologists.  It  is  only  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ocean  (and  probably  in 
the  southern  also)  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
traces  of  atmo^herio  action  on  the  surface  of 
the  bottom  can  be  found,  but  only  mediately. 
The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are,  if  not  formed, 
at  least  increased  by  the  sand  and  pebbles  an- 
nuaUy  brouffht  down,  though  in  small  quanti- 
ties, from  tne  arctic  regions  by  the  icebergs, 
of  which  this  is  the  great  melting  ground.  The 
rounded  pebbles  of  basalt  found  by  Wallich  be- 
tween the  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland,  and  the 
gravel  and  pebbles  observed  by  Carpenter  in 
the  deep-sea  dredgings  off  the  Faroes,  have 
probably  also  an  arctic  origin,  drift  ice  having 
been  seen,  though  rarely^,  very  nearly  in  the 
same  localities.  The  foregoing  remarl^s  apply 
of  course  duly  to  the  deep-sea  basin.  On  the 
terrace  fringing  the  continents  the  force  of  tidal 
and  other  currents  has  had  more  effect  in  shap- 
ing the  bottom ;  rocks  and  coral  reefs  lift  their 
heads  to  or  above  the  surface ;  in  a  word,  there 
is  more  superficial  variety,  but  even  here  it  is  sel- 
dom comparable  to  many  of  the  subaSrial  reliefs. 

III.   OONSTVrDTION  OP  TBI  OOEAN  BbD.      It  hsS 

always  been  the  practice  in  navigation  to  arm 
the  sounding  lead,  i.  0.,  to  fill  a  cavity  at  its 
base  with  tallow  (the  arming).  Particles  of 
sand,  stones,  shells,  &c.,  remain  attached  to 
it  after  a  cast,  and  give,  by  their  proportions, 
color,  or  size,  indications  of  the  position  of  a 
ship,  frequently  of  great  value.    Hydrographers 


have  devised  more  convenient  means  of  bring- 
ing up  specimens  of  the  bottom.  In  France  the 
sounding  lance  is  mostly  used,  a  pointed  bar 
of  iron  projecting  under  the  lead,  and  provided  *^ 
with  notches  or  barbs  in  which  the  sand  or 
mud  remains.  In  the  United  States  coast 
survey  the  characteristic  specimens  of  bottom 
are  preserved  with  care,  in  the  first  place  as 
vouchers  of  the  correctness  of  the  data  given 
on  the  charts,  and  secondly  for  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation.  Lieut.  Stellwagen,  U. 
8.  N.,  while  on  coast  survey  duty,  proposed  a 
simple  instrument  for  bringing  up  specimens, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Stellwagen  cup, 
has  been  extensively  and  satisfactoruy  used. 
It  consists  in  a  conical  iron  cup,  screwed  into 
a  rod  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  lead,  and 
having  its  opening  covered  by  a  loose  leather 
valve.  When  the  lead  strikes,  the  cup  is 
driven  into  the  bottom  and  fills,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  afterward  keeps  the  cover 
down  while  hauling  up.  A  sligntly  different 
sounding  cup  was  invented  by  Admiral  Sands, 
in  which  the  opening  into  ^e  cup  is  at  the 
side  and  kept  closed  by  a  ^ring,  which  opens 
only  when  the  cup  is  penetrating  into  the  soil. 
In  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  before  men-> 
tioned,  the  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  rod  was 
at  first  filled  with  quills  in  which  the  mud 
lodged;  later  a  valve  was  provided  which 
was  pressed  over  the  opening  by  the  sliding 
off  of  the  cannon  ball.  The  quantity  brought 
up  in  that  way  was,  however,  always  very 
small.  The  greater  part  of  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  soundings  in  the  coast 
survey  office  in  Washington  have  been  pro- 
cured with  the  Stellwagen  and  the  Sands  cups. 
In  England  the  Bulldog  machine,  so  called,  has 
been  suocessfbUy  used  for  some  years.  It  is 
a  modification  of  Oapt.  Ross's  clams,  and  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  scoops  closing  against  each 
other  and  thus  bringing  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  material.  The  results  obtained  by 
these  different  methods  have  been  laid  down 
in  maps,  in  France  by  M.  Delesse  and  in  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Pourtal^s,  and  thus  a  general 
idea  of  the  geology  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
has  been  obtained,  or  rather  of  its  lithology,  as 
M.  Delesse  has  called  it ;  for  under  water  it  is 
only  the  superficial  layer  which  is  brought  to 
our  knowledge ;  of  its  thickness,  superposition, 
&c.,  the  sounding  lead  can  give  us  no  idea. 
From  these  researches  it  appears  that  on  the 
coast  terrace  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
great  variety  in  the  constitution  of  the  bottom. 
It  reflects  as  it  were  the  geological  formations 
of  the  adjacent  shore,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  movement  of  the  water  produces  a 
sifting  action  when  agitated  by  the  tides,  winds, 
or  currents,  the  heavier  and  harder  particles 
remaining  alone  in  some  localities,  while  the 
lighter  and  finer  materials  are  transported  and 
deposited  in  others.  This  accounts  in  part  for 
the  immense  preponderance  of  eilicious  sand  in 
the  deposits  of  the  terrace,  since  it  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  most  of  the  primitive 
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rocks  and  of  the  nfting  oat  of  many  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  Limestones, 
being  generally  soft,  are  reduced  to  impalpable 
powder  and  form  deposits  of  calcareous  mud ; 
while  argillaceous  mud  results  from  the  decom- 
pomtion  of  clay  slaties,  marl,  and  true  day  beds. 
Large  pebbles  or  shingle  are  rare  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  though  common  enough  on  the 
beaches.  They  seem  to  be  covered  by  finer 
materials,  except  where  swept  by  currents,  as 
f<v  instance  in  the  British  channel,  where  sev- 
eral banks  of  flints  from  the  decomposed  chalk 
beds  are  known  to  exist  But  besides  the  de- 
posits of  which  \f  e  have  spoken,  resulting  fVom 
decomposition  or  remodelling  of  preexisting 
ones,  there  are  real  formaticms  on  a  very  large 
scale  now  going  on.  The  lime  dissolved  in  the 
sea  water  is  assimilated  by  organized  beings, 
ATiimftla  or  plants,  secreted  in  solid  form,  prin- 
cipally as  a  carbonate,  and,  after  havmg  per- 
formed a  short  duty  in  the  organic  world,  con- 
tributes in  the  form  of  a  new  inorganic  body  to 
the  increase  of  the  earth  crust  Thus  we  see  in 
the  vicinity  of  coral  reefs  the  bottom  composed 
of  calcareous  mud  or  sand  formed  by  the  disper- 
sion of  corals,  shells,  and  echinoderms,  ana  in 
shoaler  parts  largely  by  the  decomposition  of 
lime-secreting  seaweeds.  This  mud  or  sand 
often  consoUdates  into  hard  limestone  rock, 
but  more  frequently  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere than  when  it  remains  under  water. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  deep-sea  bed  that  lime 
deposits  produced  by  organized  beings  assume 
gigantic  proportions,  at  least  in  horizontal  ex- 
tent The  entire  bed  of  the  ocean  as  fsir  as  ex- 
plored, outside  of  the  coast  terrace,  is  covered 
by  a  uniform  layer  of  soft  calcareous  mud, 
called  ooze  by  sailors,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
foraminiferay  low  organisms  forming  minute 
chambered  shells,  and  living  partly  on  the  bot- 
tom and  partly  near  the  surface,  whence  they 
sink  after  death.  With  them  are  mixed  the 
shells  of  floating  mollusks,  such  as  pteropods, 
of  other  mollusks  inhabiting  the  bottom  itself, 
the  tubes  of  worms,  the  remains  of  hryazoa^ 
echinoderms,  corals,  &c.  8ome  silica  is  con- 
tributed, but  in  smaller  proportions,  by  anal- 
ogous process  performed  by  sponges,  polycyt- 
tiruBy  and  diatomaee(B.  It  is,  m  a  word,  chalk 
in  process  of  formation,  and  has  been  found 
throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions ; 
in  the  arctic  seas  observations  are  still  wanting. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  the  terrace 
principally  sand.  Mud  is  found  in  the  deep 
f  between  Cape  God  and  Cape  Sable,  8.  of 
antucket,  Martha^s  Vineyard,  and  Block  isl- 
and, for  a  distance  of  nearly  80  m.  (Block  island 
soundings),  in  the  so-called  mudholes  off  the 
entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  and  in  a  few 
other  localities.  A  few  rocky  patches  of  small 
extent  are  found  off  the  New  England  coast, 
near  New  York,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas.  At  Cape  Florida  the  sand  is  re- 
placed by  the  coral  formation  which  envelops 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  may  be  divided  into  two,  the  reef  for- 


mation and  the  de^sea  coral  formfttkm  ;  the 
former  extends  from  the  shores  to  a  dcnptli  of 
about  90  fathoms,  but  receives  its  suppm*  al- 
most solely  from  a  region  between  the  maifatm 
and  10  or  15  fathoms,  where  the  reef-bfiil&^ 
corals  live.    The  second  or  deep-sea  coral  far- 
mation  extends  frcnn  00  fathoms  to  about  80Ql 
Beyond  this  depth,  and  sometimes  even  froo 
100  fathoms  downward,  the  deep-sea  ooze  or 
f(H*aminifera  mud  is  found  everywhere.      IT. 
CuBBSNTS.    Columbus,  aoo(»ding  to  E^.  E<tf  s 
''  History  of  the  QvM  Stream,"  waa  the  lint 
navigator  who  observed  ocean  currents,  having 
notice^  that  in  sounding  in  the  Sargaaso  mm 
the  lead  appeared  to  be  carried  awaj  from 
the  ship,  a  fact  which  he  rightly  interpfvled 
by  the  snip  being  drifted  away  from  the  lead 
by  a  surface  current    In  some  of  his  later 
voyages  he  also  observed  the  rapid  flow  d 
water  through  the  passages  among  the  AnHju* 
and  the  strong  currents  in  the  Canbbean  aca 
and  on  the   coast  of  Honduras.     Sehastisa 
Cabot  noticed  the  Labrador  current  about  tii« 
same  time.    The  first  nodce  of  the  Oulf  atreazn, 
the  most  important  of  the  currents  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  found  in  the  journal  of  Alaminos,  the 
pilot  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  expedition  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Florida  m  1618.     Ahk- 
minos,  making  use  of  his  discovery,   led  tbt 
way  in  sailing  down  stream  through  the  tCnit 
of  Florida  when  carrying  Cortes^s  deapatchet 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Spain.    In  the  narratiTei 
of  the  navigators  of  the  16  th  and  17th 
turies  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
currents,  and  in  particular  of  the  Qnlf 
it  is  therefore  not  a  little  singular  that  their 
details  were  so  imperfectly  known  as  late  u 
the  second  half  of  the  ISih  century  that  thly 
were  rather  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  nar- 
^tion,  at  least  lor  the  intercourse  betweoi 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  America. 
The  New  England  whalers  at  that  time  were 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  and  from  one  of  them  Benjamin 
Franklin  obtained  the  information  which  he 
published  in  his  chart  of  that  current,  intended 
to  point  out  the  most  favorable  routes  between 
the  North  American  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.    Franklin  and  Blagden  also  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  temperatore  of 
the  water  in  the  Gulf  stream  and  outside  of  it 
Pownall  and  Jonathan  Williams  eltended  our 
knowledge  of  this  current;  Capt  Strickland 
remarked  its  extension  further  N.  and  £.  than 
was  before  suspected,  and  first  argued  the  exist- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  contro- 
versy of  late.    Humboldt  and  Scoreaby  also 
paid  much  attention  to  ocean  currents,  and 
particularly  to  the  Gulf  stream.   Finallv,  mticr 
Kennel  undertook  the  discussion  of  all  the  ob- 
servations of  currents,  and  published  the  resohs 
of  his  generalizations  under  the  title  of  "  In- 
vestigations of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlaatio 
Ocean,'^  a  work  which  remains  to  this  dt^  tke 
principal  source  of  information  on  the  sul^jeot 
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The  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  can  he  stated  in  very  general  terms  to 
consist  of  two  gigantic  eddies  or  revolving 
streams,  tiie  one  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  the 
other  in  the  soathern  or  Ethiopic  basin;  the 
former  revolving  from  lett  to  right,  the  other 
from  right  to  left ;  both  giving  out  offshoots  of 
greater  or  less  importance  on  their  oater  cir- 
cmnference.  Both  originate  in  the  equatorial 
current,  which  consists  of  two  parallel  parts,  the 
northern  and  southern,  separated  by  a  narrower 
return  current,  called  the  Guinea  current.  The 
southern  equatorial  current,  starting  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  striking  the  coast  of  South 
America  at  Cape  San  Rooue,  divides  itself  into 
two  branches.  The  southern  one  follows  the 
coast  of  Brazil  under  the  name  of  the  Brazil- 
ian current,  dividing  about  the  latitude  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  into  two  branches,  the 
smaller  one  following  the  coast,  but  gradually 
growing  narrower  and  weaker^  nearly  as  far  as 
the  extremity  of  South  Amenoa.  The  larger 
and  wider  portion  strikes  toward  the  southeast 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  name  of  the  southern  connecting 
current ;  a  short  distance  west  of  this  cape  the 
current  turns  north  and  follows  the  coast  of 
Africa^  under  the  name  of  the  South  Atlantic 
current,  toward  the  equator,  where  the  cir- 
cuit is  completed.  This  current  is  accom- 
panied in  its  northern  course,  and  between  it 
and  the  coast,  by  a  branch  of  the  cold  An- 
tarctic current,  the  waters  of  which  can  be 
traced  for  a  long  distance  by  their  temperature. 
The  northern  branch  of  the  south  equatorial 
current  follows  the  coast  of  South  America 
from  Cape  San  Roque  to  the  Antilles^  where  it 
penetrates  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  jomtly  with 
the  larger  north  equatorial  current.  Thus  a  por- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  is  carried 
into  the  North  Atlantic,  for  which  apparently 
no  return  is  made  as  far  as  surface  currents 
are  concerned.  After  entering  the  Caribbean 
sea,  the  current  is  driven  through  the  straits 
of  Yucatan  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  water  then  turns  to  the  east- 
ward along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  while 
a  smaller  and  less  known  branch  is  said  to  fol- 
low the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  the 
gnlf^  ultimately  falling  in  again  with  the  for- 
mer. After  passing  the  southern  extremity  of 
Florida  the  current  receives  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  and  passes  north  through  the  nar- 
rows of  Bernini  between  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hama banks  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  now 
follows  the  coast  of  the  United  States  at  a 
somewhat  variable  distance  to  about  the  lati- 
tude of  Chesapeake  bay,  when  it  turns  east. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
it  is  pressed  in  by  the  polar  current,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors  ceases  to  exist  as  a 
special  current.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  waters  continues  its  course  eastward 
across  the  ocean,  bending  south  between  the 
Azores  and  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  finally 
returning  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  equa- 


torial current,  and  thus  completing  the  circuit 
A  small  offset  enters  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  Another  small  branch 
separates  at  Cape  Finisterre,  sweeps  around 
the  bay  of  Biscay  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
dies  out  finally  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. '  This 
is  RennePs  current,  named  so  after  its  dis- 
coverer. From  the  region  east  of  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
stream  or  of  the  general  ocean  drift  (the  ques- 
tion being  disputed)  move  northward  toward 
the  coasts  of  northern  Europe^  to  which  they 
carry  their  heat,  passing  the  North  Cape,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  Nova  Zembla.  Interweav- 
ing with  the  polar  current,  a  branch  passes  up 
the  N.  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  another  around 
the  west  to  the  N.  coast  of  Iceland,  another 
along  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland  into  Davis 
strait  A  polar  current,  carrying  large  quan- 
tities of  ice  at  certain  seasons,  descends  along 
the  W.  shore  of  Davis  strait  and  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and  passes, 
part  of  it  under  the  Gulf  stream,  and  part  be- 
tween that  stream  and  the  coast  of  the  United 
States. — Oatise  ofeurrents.  The  various  theo- 
ries propounded  to  explain  the  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  ocean  have  been  based — 1,  on 
the  effect  of  permanent  winds;  2,  on  differ- 
ences of  density  due  to  evaporation ;  8,  on  dif- 
ferences of  density  due  to  temperature ;  4,  on 
the  rotation  of  the  earth ;  6,  on  difference  of 
barometric  pressure ;  and  finally,  on  combina- 
tions of  these  causes.  The  first  author  to  leave 
a  theory  of  currents  was  Kepler,  who  attributed 
them  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  remarking 
that  as  the  water  is  only  in  loose  contact  with 
the  earth,  it  cannot  follow  the  rotation  east- 
ward as  fast,  and  remains  behind.  He  was 
followed  and  sustained  by  Yarenius  in  1650. 
Vossius  and  Foumier  a  little  later  adopted  the 
heat  and  evaporation  theories,  but  in  a  rather 
extravagant  form,  the  former  supposing  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  expand  and  attract  the  water 
of  the  ocean  into  a  kind  of  long  mountain  ridge, 
which,  following  the  sun,  broke  on  the  coast 
of  America,  producing  the  currents  running 
along  the  shore;  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  usual 
tidal  theory.  Foumier  supposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  hollow  or  valley  formed  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  ocean  in  the  tropics,  causing  a  con- 
stant rush  of  the  polar  waters  to  fill  it  up. 
Coming  down  to  Franklin,  we  find  him  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  trade-wind  theory  for  the  Gulf 
stream,  while,  later,  Humboldt  explained  the 

Shenomenon  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
[^jor  Rennel,  in  his  work  on  ocean  currents, 
divides  the  currents  into  two  classes.  Drift 
currents,  according  to  him,  are  the  effect  of  the 
permanent  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
by  which  the  superficial  layers  are  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  when  a  drift  current  meets  with  an  ob- 
stacle, the  general  surface  is  raised  by  accumu- 
lation, and  the  water  in  trying  to  return  to  its 
•level  produces  a  deeper  and  generally  more 
rapid  now  called  a  stream  current  The  equa- 
torial current  is  an  example  of  the  former,  the 
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Golf  stream  of  the  latter.  It  would  take  too 
ixiQoh  space  to  detail  all  the  theories  of  modem 
anthors,  bat  a  few  must  stUl  be  mentionedv 
Oapt  M.  F.  Maory  gave  an  exaggerated  weight 
to  differences  of  densitj  of  sea  water  in  north- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  ocean.  8ir  John 
Herschel,  in  his  article  on  physical  geography 
in  the  ^^  Encyclopeddia  Britannioa,"  attributed 
the  currents  to  the  effect  of  the  trade  winds. 
Before  his  death  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
with  the  views  of  Prof.  Carpenter  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Gulf  stream.  Dr.  Mtlhri  of 
Gdttinffen,  in  his  work  on  ocean  currents,  gives 
the  following  conclusions:  1.  There  are  in 
ocean  circulation  two  great  movements  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  one  following 
the  equator,  the  other  the  direction  of  the  me- 
ridians. 2.  The  eauatorial  circulation  results 
from  the  inertia  of  water  with  regard  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth ;  the  meridional  or  ther- 
mometric  circulation  is  caused  by  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  polar  and  equato- 
rial regions.  8.  The  meridional  as  well  as  the 
equatorial  circulations  exhibit  two  motions  in 
contrary  directions,  which  compensate  each 
other  and  are  superposed  to  each  other  in  part 
in  the  thermometric  circulation,  on  account  of 
their  unequal  density.  4.  The  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  continents  impedes  the  regularity 
of  the  great  movements  of  circulation,  and,  in 
coi\}unction  with  the  unequal  relief  of  the  bot- 
tom and  the  action  of  the  winds,  induces  sec- 
ondary currents  disturbing  the  general  motion. 
— (jhi\f  stream.  The  importance  of  this  great 
current  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
North  America,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  before,  the  great  scientific  interest  it  pre- 
sents by  its  size,  temperature,  and  infiuence  on 
climate,  have  made  it  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
Bache,  ^*  the  great  hydrc^rraphio  feature  of  the 
United  States  coast*'  tinder  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Prof.  Bache,  the  United  States 
coast  survey  has  accumulated  a  large  number  of 
observations  of  that  part  of  the  stream  comprised 
between  its  entrance  into  the  straits  of  Florida 
and  the  region  where  it  leaves  the  coast  after 
having  changed  its  course  to  the  east.  The 
observations  were  directed  chiefly  toward  the 
determination  of  the  depth,  the  figure  and  con- 
stitution of  the  bottom,  and  the  temperature 
from  the  surface  down  through  the  whole 
depth.  The  instruments  used  for  temperature 
have  been  of  various  constmction.  Metallic 
thermometers  in  the  watch  form  were  used, 
enclosed  in  strong  brass  vessels ;  they  answered 
well  enough,  and  were  employed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  earlier  researches;  but  in 
several  instances  the  brass  box  was  cmshed  by 
the  pressure.  Self-registering  thermometers 
in  glass  globes  were  used  also,  but  they  had 
the  inconvenience  of  experiencing  the  changes 
of  temperature  too  slowly.  Six's  self-register- 
ing thermometers  were  used  extensively,  up  to 
about  100  fathoms,  beyond  which  they  are' 
liable  to  be  crushed ;  and  in  all  cases  their  in- 
dications are  rendered  very  erroneous  by  the 


pressure.  For  great  depths  Saxton^s  metalfic 
thermometer  has  been  of  great  service.  Ttut 
instrument  consists  in  a  ribbon  of  two  metal* 
of  different  expansion,  soldered  togetiiier  asd 
rolled  in  a  cylindrical  spiral  around  a  spindk, 
to  which  the  movement  of  expansion  or  con- 
traction is  communic&ted,  and  by  it  transferred 
to  a  hand  or  needle  moving  an  index  orer  a 
graduated  dial.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  soit- 
able  case  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  water. 
It  works  well,  but  is  affected  by  pressure  in  a 
manner  not  easily  explained.  At  present  the 
Miller-Casella  protected  thermometer  is  used 
and  proves  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  instru- 
ment. It  is  in  the  main  a  Six's  self-registeriM; 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  the  balb 
of  which  is  protected  from  pressure  by  an  outer 
bulb  blown  over  it  and  sealed  round  the  ne^ 
a  space  being  left  between  the  two  balb«,  par- 
tially filled  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  conunnni- 
cate  the  temperature  more  rapidly  to  the  inner 
bulb.  The  observations  were  made  at  a  num- 
ber of  stations  in  lines  or  sections  at  right  angks 
to  the  stream.  The  thermometer  was  observed 
at  the  surface  and  at  different  depths,  generally 
at  every  ten  fathoms  as  &r  as  50,  and  at  every 
hundred  fathoms  in  greater  depths.  When  the 
change  of  temperature  was  very  rapid,  the 
number  of  sections,  stations,  and  obserrAtaons 
was  multiplied  to  keep  pace  with  it  The  re^ 
suits  were  arranged  afterward  in  dia^^rama. 
where  the  changes  of  temperature  were  repre- 
sented by  curves,  thus  giving  at  a  glance  the 
distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  stream. 
From  these  observations  the  following  general 
deductions  were  made :  In  the  sections  between 
Florida  and  Cuba  the  highest  temperatnrt* 
were  found  near  the  Cuban  coast,  wnere  aL>o 
the  greatest  depth  was  recorded.  It  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  verv  near  the 
coast  of  that  island  the  stream  had  a  uniform 
velocity  and  constant  course  for  a  depth  of  60o 
fathoms,  although  in  this  depth  the  temperature 
varied  40°.  The  stratum  of  warm  water  wss 
found  to  be  of  much  greater  thickness  or  depth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  straits  than  nearer 
shore;  thus  at  a  distance  of  6  or  7  m«  frxKo 
Havana  the  layer  of  water  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  70**  extended  only  to  a  depth  of  about 
70  fathoms,  while  some  80  m.  off  the  ooasi 
its  thickness  was  about  180  fathoms.  Tb« 
slope  of  the  bottom  is  very  abrapt  on  the 
Cuoan  coast,  but  much  more  gradual  on  the 
Florida  side,  where  the  current  is  also  more 
irregular,  taking  sometimes  even  the  shape  of  a 
counter  current  mnning  west  It  is  also  herv 
affected  by  the  winds  and  tides.  The  same 
character  as  in  this  section  is  maintained 
throughout  the  straits  of  Florida  to  the  narrows 
of  Bemini.  No  permanent  current  was  found 
in  the  St  Nicholas  and  Santarest  channeU, 
sometimes  regarded  as  partial  feeders  of  th« 
Gulf  stream.  Toward  toe  narrows  of  Bemim 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  straits  diminish 
and  reach  their  minimum,  the  breadth  being 
only  44  m.  and  the  greatest  depth  870  fathoma. 
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The  bottom  presents  here  some  ineqiialities 
in  the  shape  of  longitudinal  ridges,  tiie  effect 
of  which  is  to  press  the  cold  water  of  the 
bottom  toward  the  surface,  by  which  the  first 
indication  is  prodnoed  of  those  alternate  bands 
of  warmer  and  colder  water  noticed  farther 
north.  The  warmest  water  is  still  fonnd  nearer 
the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  stream ;  bat 
after  leaving  the  straits,  and  when  the  stream 
has  gradaaily  widened,  the  warmest  water 
is  on  the  left  or  western  edge.  The  stream 
now  rnns  parallel  to  the  coast,  distant  from 
it  about  70  or  80  m.,  turning  ^raduallj  to  the 
N.  E.  from  the  due  N.  course  it  had  on  leav- 
ing the  narrows.  It  approaches  nearest  to  the 
land  at  Cape  Hatteras,  takes  there  a  slightly 
more  northern  direction,  and  shortly  afier  turns 
sharply  to  the  east,  its  rather  variable  western 
edge  beinff  then  about  lat.  38^.  The  space 
between  the  shore  and  the  stream  is  occupied 
by  the  cold  water  of  ihe  polar  current,  and  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  warm  water  be- 
comes more  and  more  abrupt,  particularly  at 
some  depth,  so  that  the  plane  of  separation 
received  from  Lieut.  Bache,  who  first  noticed 
it,  the  name  of  the  cold  wall.  At  the  surface 
the  warm  water  overflows  the  oold^  forming  a 
thinned-out  superficial  layer,  the  limits  of  which 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  seasons  and 
prevailing  winds,  certainly  much  more  than 
the  main  body  of  the  stream.  The  bands  of 
cold  and  warm  water  increase  in  number,  from 
tliree  warm  ones  when  coming  out  of  the 


narrows  to  six  or  seven  in  the  section  off  Sandy 
Hook ;  it  must  however  be  remarked  that  sev* 
eral  of  them  are  very  vaguely  defined  and  far 
from  constant.  In  the  same  section  the  depth 
of  the  stream  is  still  very  considerable,  its  limits 
being  nearly  as  well  marked  by  the  difference 
of  temperature  at  400  fathoms  as  it  is  nearer 
the  suiface.  In  the  following  tables  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  at  different  depths  are 
given  in  a  form  nearly  as  plain  as  in  a  diagram 
for  two  of  the  sections.  The  first  is  for  the 
section  between  Oape  Florida  and  the  B^piini 
islands.  The  ftOl  hue  represents  the  surface ; 
above  it  are  £^ven  the  distances  from  Oape 
Florida.  The  depths  are  given  on  the  side,  and 
are  indicated  across  the  table  by  dotted  lines 
for  every  hundred  fathoms.  The  figures  of  the 
first  line  give  the  temperature  from  the  average 
of  the  observations  taken  at  the  surface  and  at 
5,  10,  iO,  and  80  fiithoms;  of  the  second  line 
the  average  at  50,  70,  100,  and  150  fathoms ; 
and  in  the  third  are  combined  the  temperatures 
at  200  and  800  fathoms.  The  figures  arranged 
vertically  over  each,  other  represent  observa- 
tions taken  at  the  same  station.  Table  II.  is  a 
similar  arrangement  of  the  observations  in  the 
section  off  Sandy  Hook  (New  York).  The  first 
line  gives  the  temperatures  at  the  same  depths 
as  the  first  line  of  Table  I. ;  the  second  line  ^ves 
the  averages  of  the  observations  at  40,  60,  80, 
and  100  fathoms;  the  third  of  the  same  at  200 
and  800  fathoms;  and  the  fourth  the  observa- 
tions at  400  fathoms: 
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Both  tiBibles  show  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  Gulf  stream  and  the  inshore  cold 
water  or  polar  current  to  be  distinctly  traceable 
down  to  400  fathoms  at  least ;  indeed,  in  both 
cases  the  actual  difference  is  greater  near  the 
bottom  than  at  the  surface,  being  in  the  nar- 
rows of  10°  at  250  fathoms  against  7°  at  the 
Borface,  and  off  Sandy  Hook  of  ab^ut  18°  at 


400  fathoms,  while  at  the  surface  it  is  only  14° 
or  15°.  The  surface  differences  would  of 
course  vary  with  the  seasons,  but  it  is  proper 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  the  stratum 
of  water  above  60°  is  still  nearly  800  fathoms 
thick  in  this  latitude.  The  theory  frequently 
propounded  that  the  polar  current  underlies 
the  Golf  stream  and  penetrates  through  the 
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straits  of  Florida  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
rendered  very  improbable  by  Mr.  Mitchell*s 
observations  cited  above,  and  by  the  volnme  of 
water  necessarily  passing  through  these  straita 
to  supply  as  large  a  cross  section  as  we  find 
off  New  York.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  reaches  it  by  a  much  longer  circuit, 
and  perhaps  a  very  small  portion  by  the  coun- 
ter currents  at  Cape  Florida. — The  surface  ve- 
locity of  the  Gulf  stream  appears  to  be  vari- 
able, being  probably  affected  by  the  wind ;  but 
although  we  have  as  yet  no  observations  of  the 
velocity  at  various  depths,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
a  much  greater  constancy  for  the  bulk  of  its 
waters.  According  to  the  chart  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  published  by  the  hydrographio  office  in 
Washington,  the  rate  of  the  current  in  the 
straits  of  Florida  is  from  1  to  4  m.  per  hour ;  in 
the  narrows  of  Bemini,  from  li  to  6  m. :  off  the 
coast  of  peorgia,  1 J  to  4  m.;  off  Cape  Fear  and 
Cape  Hatteros,  1^  to  df ;  off  Chesapeake  bay, 
4  m. ;  and  in  the  longitudes  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  between  2  and  3  ro.  Mr. 
Findlay  estimates  it  rather  less:  about  2}  m. 
per  hour  in  the  narrows  of  Bemini,  2|  off 
Charleston,  1|^  to  2  off  Nantucket,  and  a  little 
over  1  m.  S.  of  the  Newfoundland  banks.  Ac- 
curate observations  at  aU  seasons  and  at  va- 
rious depths,  though  difficult  to  make,  are  very 
much  needed. — ^The  further  course  of  the  Gulf 
stream  after  passing  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land is  involved  in  some  doubt,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  general  sys- 
tem of  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  That 
water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  is  due 
to  the  latitude  reaches  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  appears  to  be 
universally  admitted.  Capt.  Strickland  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  attribute  this  £&ct 
to  the  extension  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  was 
supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  Humboldt  and  Scoresby,  the  latter  having 
made  a  large  number  of  observations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  Arctic  ocean.  Leopold  von 
Buch,  struck  during  his  travels  along  the  coast 
of  Norway  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  so  high  a  latitude,  the  high  level  of  the 
line  of  permanent  snow,  the  freedom  ft^m  ice 
of  the  harbor  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  &o,,  attributed  to  the  Gulf  stream  the 
office  of  bringing  heat  to  these  coasts ;  and  his 
reasoning  appeared  to  Humboldt  *^  perfectly 
convincing.  ^^  Gen.  Sabine,  during  one  of  his 
voyages  for  pendulum  experiments,  made  nu- 
merous observations  in  the  Gulf  stream  proper, 
and  in  its  supposed  extension  across  the  ocean, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  south  of  Eng- 
land and  Africa,  and  was  convinced  that  both 
were  one  and  the  same  system.  Rennel  was 
the  first  to  shake  this  belief,  at  the  time  almost 
universal,  attributing  the  whole  easterly  and 
northeriy  movement  of  the  waters  to  a  super- 
ficial drift  product  by  the  prevailing  S.  W. 
winds.  It  must  be  remarked  that  he  ignores 
entirely  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 


and  of  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  waters 
at  the  equator  and  pole,  Joint  causes  which 
Arago  was  probably  the  first  to  exhibit,  with- 
out, however,  entering  into  their  discusaioci. 
In  very  recent  times  the  partisans  of  both 
opinions  have  shown  a  renewed  activitv, 
partly  in  connection  with  arctic,  and  partiy 
with  deep-sea  explorations.  It  was  in  ref- 
erence to  the  former  that  Dr.  Petermazm 
gave  his  opmion  as  follows:  *' Instead  of  a 
weak  and  msignificant  drift  from  Newfound- 
land toward  Europe,  as  heretofore  represent- 
ed, I  consider  tne  northern  part  of  the 
Gulf  stream  one  of  the  mightaest  currents  of 
the  world,  although  comparatively  slow,  not 
very  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  of  no  great  moment  to  naviga- 
tion. I  do  so  because  ocean  currents  have  to 
perform  other  functions  than  merely  thoee  of 
a  strong  surface  stream.  In  that  view  I  con- 
ceive the  Gulf  stream  to  be  a  deep,  perma- 
nently warm  current  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  coasts  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Scandina- 
via, and  Iceland,  up  to  Bear  island,  Jan  Mayen, 
and  Spitzbergen ;  and  along  the  western  coast 
of  the  latter  up  to  the  80th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  thence  to  Nova  Zembla  into  the  polar 
sea.  passing  the  northernmost  capes  of  Siberia 
ana  the  New  Siberian  islands,  where  it  appears 
on  the  charts  as  the  Polynia  of  the  Russiana, 
...  its  infiuence  being  felt  Wrceptibly  even  as 
far  east  as  Cape  Takan.^A^  Numerous  opponents 
have  risen  against  these  assertions,  among 
them  Mr.  Findlay,  who  contends  that  the 
Gulf  stream  proper  has  not  sufficient  width 
and  depth  to  reach  the  coast  of  Europe ;  that 
at  ita  slow  rate  of  progress  it  must  lose  all  Its 
heat  during  the  passage;  that  after  reaching 
Newfoundland  it  b  U^ally  annihilated  by  the 
Polar  stream,  and  cannot  be  perceived  beyond ; 
that  the  Gulf  stream  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  climate  of  northwestern  Europe,  which  is 
affected  only  by  the  general  drift  of  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  Dr.  Peterinann  re^ 
plies  that  the  Gulf  stream  is  no  doubt  rete- 
forced  by  a  drift  corresponding  to  it  in  direc- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  a  river  is  swelled 
by  tributaries,  without  for  all  that  losing  its 
individuality  and  its  name.  Prof.  Carpenter, 
in  discussing  the  results  of  his  deep-sea  tem- 
perature observations,  doubts  if  the  Gulf 
stream  sends  any  but  a  very  small  and  super- 
ficial contribution  to  the  northern  seas,  and  is 
supported  by  the  companion  of  his  researchea, 
Mr.  JefiVeys,  on  zodlogical  grounds,  the  latter 
rather  premature,  since  we  are  still  at  the  dawo 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  deep-sea  fauna.  Dr. 
Petermann  now  took  a  very  miportant  step  in 
the  question ;  the  differences  of  opinion  resting 
chiefly  on  belief  and  theory,  he  undertook  to 
collect  all  the  observations  of  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  construct 
charts  of  isotherms  for  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  large  amount  of  materials  buried  in 
Manry^s  wind  and  current  charts  were  made 
available  by  much  labor ;  the  observations  pnb^ 
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lished  by  the  Dutch  goYemment  and  by  the 
Scottish  and  Norwegian  meteorological  socie- 
ties, the  records  of  sea  temperatures  of  some 
of  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines,  those  of 
the  Danish  ships  sailing  to  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, collected  by  Admiral  Irminger,  and  those 
of  yarious  arctic  expeditions,  furnished  a  consid- 
erable array  of  data.  Of  the  twelve  monthly 
charts  contemplated,  two  only  have  been  pub- 
lished, those  for  January  and  July.  The  cnart 
for  July  exhibits  the  core  of  the  Gulf  stream 
at  a  temperature  of  81*5^  extending  northward 
as  high  as  lat  88*^,  and  with  a  temperature  but 
slighdy  decreased  as  high  as  lat.  40**,  and  as 
far  east  as  Ion.  43*^.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  drift 
18  shown  by  the  lower  temperatures  south  of 
this  tongue,  which  m  January  is  shortened  as 
might  be  expected.  At  Newfoundland  the 
curves  show  the  inroad  made  by  the  polar  cur- 
rent, but  in  a  less  marked  manner  m  winter 
than  in  summer.  In  July  the  polar  current 
brings  water  at  a  temperature  of  45*5^  down 
to  lat  50*^,  while  fhrther  east  the  Gulf  stream 
water  has  still  65^  in  the  same  latitude.  To  the 
east  of  Newfoundland  the  isotherms  set  tow- 
ard the  north  with  two  bends  more  marked  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  In  July  the  isotherm 
of  54*5''  advances  toward  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
islands  to  lat  61**.  The  warmer  water  follows 
not  only  the  W.  coast  of  Iceland,  but  passes 
round  to  the  N.  side  of  it,  while  on  the  E.  and 
S.  coast  the  polar  current  preponderates,  pro- 
ducing a  temperature  lower  bv  6**  or  6**.  Be- 
tween Icelana  and  the  Faroe  islands  warm  and 
cold  bands  of  w^ter  alternate,  the  result  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Gulf  and  polar  streams, 
the  latter  carrying  drift  ice  much  further  south 
in  this  region  than  anywhere  else  east  of  Ice- 
land, and  reducing  tiie  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  Faroe  islands  to  a  lower  point 
than  it  has  on  the  W.  coast  of  Iceland,  where 
the  winter  climate  is  not  as  severe  as  it  is  in 
many  parts  of  New  England.  The  isotherm  of 
86°,  which  touches  Iceland  in  winter,  extends 
at  the  same  season  beyond  North  cape;  the 
sea  at  Fruholm,  North  cape,  is  in  January 
still  at  a  mean  temperature  of  87 '9°.  Ob- 
servations are  wanting  to  show  the  further 
extension  of  the  Gulf  stream  toward  the  north- 
east It  is  met  by  a  polar  current  running 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  cut  by  it  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one  runs  along  the 
W.  side  of  Spitzbergen,  the  other  eastward 
of  Bear  blond.  The  further  progress  of  this 
branch,  which  is  the  main  one,  is  not  known. 
The  branch  of  the  polar  stream  separating  the 
two  arms  sets  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  it  is  said  to  form  a  bight  in  the  drift  and 
field  ice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  coast. — In  high 
latitndes  deep-sea  temperatures  show  in  many 
localities  an  anomaly  in  this,  that  the  coldest  are 
observed  near  the  surface,  and  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  temperature  with  depth.  Observa- 
tions in  the  Antarctic  ocean  have  shown  the 
same  phenomenon.  It  is  frequently  explained 
by  comparison  with  the  same  phenomenon  in 


fresh  water,  the  maximum  density  of  which  is 
7*2°  higher  than  the  freezing  point.  Although 
with  regard  to  salt  water  the  question  appears 
still  unsettled,  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  an  increase  of  density  in  the  latter 
down  to  the  freezing  point.  In  that  case  the 
colder  surface  temperature  might  be  attributed 
to  the  stratum  of  water  f^om  melting  ice,  float- 
ing over  warmer  layers  because  of  less  density. 
~^me  light  has  been  afforded  as  to  the  course 
and  origin  of  the  currents  in  the  northern  seas 
by  the  driftwood  and  other  materials  thrown 
by  them  on  the  shores.  The  northern  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  is  covered  with  immense  accumu- 
lations of  driftwood,  bark,  pumice  stone,  &c. ; 
among  them  Torrel  found  a  large  bean  of  en- 
tada  gigalohium^  a  product  of  tropical  Ameri- 
ca found  on  all  the  shores  w^hed  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  from  Florida  to  Norway.  These  beans 
are  found  even  in  the  Danish  colonies  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  are  known 
under  the  name  of  vettenyrer  or  witches^  kid- 
neys. The  seeds  of  mucuTia  urena  and.  mimo»a 
$eandens  are  generally  found  with  the  former. 
The  driftwood  was  pronounced  by  botanists  to 
be  nearly  all  Siberian  larch,  thus  proving  that 
the  sea  is  open  in  summer  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  and  that  in  the 
locality  mentioned  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
stream  mix  with  those  of  the  polar  current 
The  saltness  of  the  water  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean,  as  determined  by  Prof.  Forchham- 
mer,  was  laid  down  on  a  chart  by  Dr.  Peter- 
raann,  and  found  to  agree  remarkably  well  with 
his  temperature  charts,  the  warmer  or  Gulf 
stream  water  being  more  salt  than  the  colder  or 
.  polar  stream.  From  all  the  points  discussed 
m  his  paper.  Dr.  Petermann  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  1.  The  Gulf  stream  extends 
along  the  North  American  coast  with  a  tem- 
perature of  77**  and  upward  as  far  as  lat.  87** ; 
a  temperature  in  winter  higher  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  Africa  under  the  same 
latitude,  and  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  any  time  under  the  equator.  2. 
.The  Gulf  stream  turns  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can coast  in  lat  87^  to  88^  toward  the  east  be- 
yond the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to  Ion.  40^ 
W.,  where  it  still  has  a  temperature  of  about 
75°  in  July  and  about  66°  in  January.  From 
there  it  proceeds  to  the  northeast,  surround- 
ing Europe  to  the  Arctic  and  the  White  sea 
with  a  permanent  current  of  warm  water,  still 
having  a  temperature  of  87*8°  in  a  latitude 
in  which  in  Asia  and  America  the  mercury 
remains  frozen  for  months.  8.  The  velocity 
and  strength  of  the  stream  are  still  im]^rfectly 
known.  Findlay  estimates  the  time  for  the 
water  to  travel  from  Florida  to  Europe  at  one 
or  two  years ;  Dr.  Petermann,  at  two  months. 
4.  The  Gulf  stream  must  be  a  deep  and  volu- 
minous body  of  water,  keeping  away  the  polar 
ice  from  the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  polar  cur- 
rent presses  at  three  places  against  it,  E.  of 
NewK>undland,  E.  of  Iceland,  and  at  Bear  isl- 
and.    5.  These  polar  currents  make  a  much 
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deeper  impression  in  the  Gnlf  stream  in  smn- 
mer  than  m  winter.  6.  In  winter  the  Golf 
stream  is  cat  in  upon  mach  less*  The  polar 
streams  are  then  less  powerful,  the  polar  ice 
heing  fast  in  the  north.  This  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Redneld's  observations  on  the  drift  ice  off 
Newfoondland.  Of  100  cases  of  ice  seen,  87 
occurred  in  April,  Kay,  June,  and  July :  of  the 
remaining  18,  there  were  7  in  March,  8  in 
August,  2  in  February,  and  1  in  January ;  none 
at  all  in  September,  October,  November,  and 
December.  7.  The  relations  of  temperature 
within  the  Gulf  stream  itself  are  about  the 
same  in  winter  and  in  summer;  the  fluctua- 
tions between  its  maximum-  and  minimum 
would  be  only  about  9*^. — The  thermometrical 
results  of  the  deep-sea  expeditions  in  the  Eu- 
ropean seas  in  the  steamers  Lightning  and  Por- 
cupine in  1868,  '69',  and  '70,  have  been  used  by 
Pro£  Carpenter,  under  whoee  charge  the  ob^ 
servations  were  made,  for  a  theory  of  ocean  cur- 
rents based  on  the  heating  and  cooling  of  tho'wa- 
ter  at  the  equator  and  pole  respectively.  The  re*- 
markable  fact  was  brought  out  during  the  first 
cruise  that  in  the  channel  between  the  Faro^ 
islands  and  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  a  warm 
area  exists  on  the  bottom  in  close  proximity 
to  a  very  cold  one.  The  warm  area,  8.  W.  of  the 
Faroe  islands,  had  a  temperature  of  41*4°  at  a 
depth  of  767  fathoms ;  the  cold  area,  only  20 
m.  distant,  between  the  Faroe  and  SheUand 
islands,  only  29*7''  at  640  fathoms,  the  surface 
temperature  beingthe  same.  Near  the  Kock- 
all  bank  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland  the  tem- 
perature of  41 '^  was  found  to  extend  to  77,5 
fathoms,  with  a  bottom  temperature  of  87*4'' 
at  1,400  fathoms,  and  off  the  bay  of  Biscay 
to  800  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  temperature 
at  2,435  fathoms  of  86-5^.  Prof.  Carpenter 
remarked  on  these  results  that  the  elevation 
of  temperature  in  the  warm  area  above  the 
isotherm  of  its  latitude  could  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  supply  of  water  from  the  south- 
west ;  and  that  tibe  Gulf  stream,  meaning  the 
warm  water  coming  through  the  narrows  of 
Florida,  if  it  reached  this  locality  at  all,  which 
he  considers  very  doubtful,  could  only  affect 
the  most  superficial  stratum;  and  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  the  sur£ftce  drift  caused 
by  southwesterly  winds.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
water  ranging  from  100  to  600  fathoms  in 
depth,  and  the  range  of  temperature  of  which 
is  from  48°  to  42°,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  great 
general  movement  of  equatorial  water  toward 
the  polar  area,  of  which  the  Gulf  stream  con- 
stitutes a  peculiar  case  modified  by  local  con- 
ditions. The  arctic  stream  in  the  cold  area  is 
also  a  peculiar  case  of  the  general  movement 
of  the  polar  water  toward  the  equator ;  for  it 
is  forced  to  pass  through  this,  the  deepest 
channel  between  Iceland  and  Europe,  and 
pressed  toward  its  S.  E.  shore  on  account  of 
the  channePs  oblique  position  with  regard  to 
the  N.  and  S.  fiow  of  the  watev.    Prof.  Car- 


penter is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ocean  is  insufilcient  to  supply  c<M  wi 
enough  for  so  great  a  reduction  of  tenipcra- 
ture  as  is  found  in  the  body  of  water  b«k>v 
1,000  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic  basin,  and  tluxiks 
that  antarctic  water  may  also  flow  in  p*«t  tb« 
equator  as  far  as  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  a  que*- 
tion  rather  difilcult  to  settle  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  since  all  we  niow  ia  thai 
under  the  equator  bottom  temperatures  faavr 
been  observed  of  85*2'*  at  1,806  fathoms,  and 
88-6°  at  2,806  fathoms.  The  best  evideaa 
adduced  by  Prof.  Carpenter  for  the  flow  uf 
polar  water  on  the  bottom  toward  lower  lati- 
tudes is  based  on  his  deep-sea  temperature*  ef 
the  Mediterranean.  This  closed  body  of  water 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  through  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar  alone,  and  that  is  too  shal- 
low to  allow  of  a  communication  between  the 
deep  waters  of  the  two  basins.  The  Mediter- 
ranean goes  down  in  some  parts  to  2,00^ 
fathoms.  The  surface  is  hot  in  summer,  sf 
high  as  78°  sometimes,  but  the  hot  layer  i» 
shallow,  10°  or  15°  being  lost  in  the  first  3*> 
fathoms.  At  100  fathoms  the  temperature  u 
generally  54°  or  55° ;  beyond  that  depth  no 
further  reduction  was  obiserved;  ^'whatew 
the  temperature  was  at  100  fathoms,  that  it 
was  at  the  bottom;"  and  this  temperature  W 
found  to  be  the  permanent  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  that  latitude.  The  same 
observer  concludes  that  the  ocean  is  sabjected 
to  two  different  circulations :  a  horizontal  od« 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  the  Gulf 
stream  being  an  example  of  it ;  and  a  verticsi 
circulation  dependent  on  opposition  of  tem- 
perature,    v.  LiFB  IK  THE  AtLAKTIO  OoKAX 

— 1.  Vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  ocean,  or 
nereis,  as  it  has  been  caDed,  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  shores  and  to  the  soHace 
layer  of  water  in  mid-ocean,  a  strcm^  liglkt 
being  necessary  to  its  existence.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  species  of  the  family  of  tcaU- 
racem  (eelgrass,  turtlegrass,  grasswrackX  the 
whole  submarine  vegetation  belongs  to  the 
algaa,  plants  of  low  organization.  The  limitft 
of  depth  to  which  certain  families,  genera^  or 
species  are  confined,  are  much  more  definite 
tnan  they  are  for  animals;  they  have  been 
called  zones  by  Edward  Forbes,  characterised 
by  the  prevailing  types  growing  in  each.  Com- 
mencing at  the  surface,  he  caUed  littoral  zooe 
the  region  between  high  and  low  water,  which 
on  rocky  shores  is  characterized  by  a  luxuriant 
grow  A  of  fueaceiB  principally,  of  which  dif- 
ferent species  form  further  subdiviaons  of  the 
zone,  according  to  their  preferences  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  the  air.  Below 
low-water  mark  the  laminarian  zone  begins. 
and  extends  to  4  or  5  fathom^  in  it  are  fbmid 
in  abundance  the  ehondms  eritpvs  or  carra- 
geen, the  thong  weed  (himanthalia\  and  th« 
tan^e  or  devil^s  apron  (laminaria).  In  th« 
lower  part  of  this  zone  are  found  the  red  and 
purple  seaweeds,  many  of  them  of  great  deE- 
cacy  and  beauty.    The  next  zone  is  that  of  ths 
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corallines,  so  named  from  a  family  of  seaweeds 
having  their  tissues  fiUed  with  lime  and  simn- 
lating  small  corals.  As  a  general  role  sea- 
weeds do  not  grow  much  deeper  than  6  or  10 
fathoms,  though  there  are  exceptions ;  thus  the 
gigantic  mcterocystis  pyriferck^  found  growing 
in  40  fathoms,  and  rising  to  the  surfiEioe  at 
an  angle  of  46°,  and  streaming  'on  it  for  a 
distance  of  several  ships'  lengths,  has  been 
estimated  to  have  a  total  growth  of  700  feet. 
Low  forms  of  corallines  have  been  found  at 
more  than  200  fathoms,  and  diatomaeea  at  all 
explored  depths.  The  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  seaweeds  depends  much  on  tem- 
perature and  currents.  The  laminarim^  for 
mstanoe,  prefer  cold  water,  the  sargasM  the 
warmest  The  largest  forms  are  found  in 
colder  water,  as  the  laminarim  in  the  north, 
the  maerocystiiy  Lewonia^  DurHllea^  ^.,  in  the 
south.  As  examples  of  the  influence  of  cur- 
rents on  the  distribution,  we  may  take  padina 
pa/tonioy  a  West  Indian  species,  not  found  in 
America  N.  of  the  Florida  xeys,  but  carried  to 
the  S.  shore  of  England  probably  by  the  Gulf 
stream.  The  maeroeyitia  and  other  large  an- 
tarctic seaweeds  luxuriate  about  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  Falkland  islands ;  they  are  car- 
ried far  toward  the  equator  by  the  Peruvian 
current  on  the  W.  coast  of  South  America, 
while  they  are  kept  back  on  the  £.  coast  by 
the  southerly  extension  of  the  Brazilian  cur- 
rent A  very  remarkable  feature  of  ocean 
vegetation  is  the  Sargasso  sea.  This  name  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  a  region  of  the 
Atlantic  covered  by  a  peculiar  floating  sea- 
weed, either  in  tangled  masses  of  considerable 
extent,  compared  by  some  writers  to  floating 
prairies  or  submerged  meadows,  or  simply  in 
scattered  sprigs.  Columbus,  as  is  weU  known, 
passed  through  these  fields  of  seaweed  in  his 
first  voyage,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  com- 
panions, who  from  previous  association  would 
naturally  imagine  a  connection  between  sea- 
weeds and  rocks  or  shoals.  Since  that  time, 
for  nearly  four  centuries,  observation  has  shown 
that  the  geographical  position  and  the  abun- 
dance of  these  plants  remain  essentially  un- 
changed. Humboldt  found  that  the  gulf  weed, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  because  found  also 
in  the  Gulf  stream,  was  distributed  in  two 
principal  masses,  the  largest  situated  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Fayal  and 
between  the  parallels  of  25**  and  86**  N.  North- 
west winds  are  said  to  carry  it  sometimes  to 
the  latitudes  24°  to  20°.  The  second  or  lesser 
bank  is  less  known,  according  to  the  same 
author,  and  occupies  a  space  between  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Bermudas.  Oapt  Leps  of  the 
French  navy  has  investigated  the  subject  more 
recently,  and  places  the  principal  bank  between 
Ion.  29°  and  45°  W.,  and  lat  21°  and  88°  N., 
with  smaller  scattered  masses  extending 
several  degrees  beyond  these  limits  on  all 
sides.  The  smaller  bank  he  found  not  so  well 
defined,  the  denser  portion  forming  a  band  ex- 
tending to  the  N.  £.  of  Porto  Rico  and  to  the 
TOL.  u. — 6 


latitude  of  Bermuda.  The  Sargasso  sea  corre- 
sponds to  the  great  centre  or  eddy  of  the  North 
Atlantic  system  of  currents,  of  which  the  Gulf 
stream  forms  so  important  a  part.  The  botani- 
cal name  of  the  gulf  weed  is  aargassum  hacei- 
ferum  (Agardh),  not  sargassum  natarUy  as  it  is 
usually  called  in  books  of  navigation,  which  is 
a  species  growing  on  rocks  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  generally  mund  in  sprigs  a  few  inches 
long,  with  a  main  stem  branching  into^  secon- 
dary ones ;  the  main  stem  has  frequently  a  de- 
caying end,  while  the  other  gives  rise  to  fresh- 
growing  leaves ;  but  there  is  never  any  trace 
of  root  or  place  of  attachment  Between  the 
leaves,  which  are  elongated  and  sharply  ser- 
rate, small  round  air  vessels,  the  size  of 
currants,  are  supported  on  short  peduncles. 
These  air  vessels  or  floats  are  vulgarly  taken 
for  the  seeds  or  fruits ;  hence  the  name,  de- 
rived from  a  Portuguese  word  meaning  grapes, 
and  the  French  names  of  rainns  de  mer  and 
rcMins  du  tropique  (sea  grapes  and  tropic 
grapes).  Far  from  being  seeos,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  plant  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  produce  a  fructification,  and  that  it 
propagates  only  by  division.  Prof.  Agassiz  has 
observed  that  deprived  of  its  fioats  the  plant 
sinks.  Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative, 
thought  it  might  possibly  grow  on  an  undis- 
covered bank  of  40  or  60  fathoms  depth.  This 
opinion  he  afterward  abandoned ;  but  as  it  is 
still  current  among  some  persons,  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  such  a  bank  in  mid-ocean 
would  have  revealed  itself  by  discoloration  of 
the  water  before  now,  and  to  produce  the  im- 
mense masses  of  fioating  weed  would  have  to 
be  of  considerable  size ;  besides,  soundings  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  Sargasso  sea  have  re- 
vealed a  very  great  depth  of  the  ocean  in  that 
part  It  is  furthermore  well  known  that  fn- 
coids  grow  only  in  very  moderate  depths,  the 
greater  number  of  species  being  confined  be- 
tween tide  marks.  Humboldt  in  later  works 
adopted  the  more  probable  supposition  that 
the  gulf  weed  originates  and  propagates  where 
it  is  found.  To  this  he  was  led  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Meyen,  who  examined  several 
thousand  specimens  during  a  voyage  across  the 
Sargasso  sea,  and  found  them  uniformly  desti- 
tute of  roots  or  fructifications.  Robert  Brown, 
however,  thought  the  question  of  origin  still 
obscure,  but  that  the  theory  of  propagation  by^ 
ramification  and  division  was  highly  probable. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  it  might  have  orid- 
nated  from  some  nearly  allied  species  in  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  fueus  natans  for  instance, 
afterward  permanently  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  had  been  placed  for 
ages.  Harvey,  a  high  authority  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  seaweeds,  ^o  explored  the  shores  of 
Florida  and  examined  the  fresh  gulf  weed,  is 
also  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  propagates 
only  by  division,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  species.  The  gulf  weed  harbors 
a  peculiar  iauna  consisting  of  fishes,  Crustacea, 
mollusks,  and  polyps.    Among  the  fishes,  a 
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small  ehironecte*  is  most  abandant,  which  con- 
structs a  peculiar  nest  for  its  eggs,  by  fasten- 
ing several  sprigs  of  golf  weed  together.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  similar  accumulation  of 
floating  seaweed  was  known  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  but  a  Sargasso  sea,  bearing  the 
same  relations  to  the  North  Pacific  currents 
which  the  Atlantic  one  bears  to  the  Gulf 
stream,  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  and  appears  to  occupy  a  still 
larger  space.  It  is,  however,  very  little  known. 
— ^2.  Animah,  The  cold  seas  seem  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  mammalia 
than  the  warmer  ones.  Thus  the  highest  in 
the  scale  among  those  inhabiting  the  ocean, 
the  polar  bear,  is  found  in  the  farthest 
north,  and  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  of 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  proper,  when  car- 
ried along  by.  the  ice.  The  seal  family  is  also 
most  numerously  represented  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions ;  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  harbor- 
ing only  earless  seals,  the  South  Atlantic  eared 
seals  likewise.  One  or  two  imperfectly  known 
species  are  reported  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  in  the  McKiiterranean.  Of  the  manatees, 
which  are  more  fresh-water  than  marine  ani- 
mals, two  species  are  found  on  the  American 
tropical  shores  and  one  in  Africa.  The  walrus 
retreats  from  persecution  further  north  every 
year,  so  that  its  original  distribution  is  uncer- 
tain. The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  ^e 
whales,  particularly  of  the  right  whales,  two 
species  of  which  have  been  described  from  the 
north,  the  one  confined  to  the  frozen  ocean, 
the  other,  almost  extinct,  inhabiting  the  region 
between  this  and  lat.  40^.  No  right  wludes 
are  found  in  the  tropics,  but  a  third  species  is 
found  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
finback  whales  appear  to  frequent  all  the 
oceans  except  the  frozen  regions.  The  sperm 
whale  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  warmer  seas,  S. 
of  lat.  45°  N. ;  it  is  siud  to  pass  Cape  Horn, 
but  not  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Of  the 
smaller  cetaceans  known  as  porpoises,  the 
genus  phoctgna  is  chiefly  northern,  delphinus 
almost  universal. — Of  the  families  of  birds  fre- 
quenting the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  ducks  have 
tneir  greatest  development  in  the  far  north, 
visiting  the  temperate  regions  in  winter ;  they 
are  much  more  scantily  represented  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  The  auks  and  divers  are  idso 
northern  birds,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  re- 
placed by  the  penguins  in  the  southern  cold 
regions.  The  pelican  family  flourishes  best  in 
the  tropics,  where  it  has  its  large  representa- 
tives, the  pelicans,  frigates,  phaetons,  &c  ; 
while  cormorants  and  gannets  extend  as  far  as 
the  cold  temperate  zone.  The  petrels,  the  most 
pelagic  of  birds,  are  seen  in  all  latitudes,  but 
with  a  strong  preponderance  in  the  southern 
cold  re^on.  The  giant  of  the  tribe,  the  alba- 
tross, visits  the  coast  of  South  America  as  far 
N.  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  gulls  and  terns 
are  seen  everywhere. — Of  reptiles,  tlie  Atlan- 
tic has  only  four  species  of  turtles,  inhabiting 
the  warmer  seas,  and  only  occasionally  carried 


to  higher  latitudes  by  warm  currents, 
snakes,  common  in  the  Padfi^  are  entarelT  mK 
sent  in  the  Atlantic. — The  N<nth  Atlantic  ■ 
perhaps  of  all  seas  the  best  provided  wHb  oh- 
ful  fishes.  The  gadoids  or  cod  fkonlj,  tht 
pleuronects  (halibut,  turbot  dso.),  the  her- 
rings and  mackerels  are  nownere  else  in  sari 
abundance  and  excellence  as  on  both  sides  (4 
that  ocean.  In  the  tropics  the  large  swim* 
(gropers)  are  a  characterisdo  group.  TU 
bright-colored  tropical  fishes,  such  as  chelo 
donts  and  others,  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
same  limits  as  the  corals,  the  coasts  of  Amerva 
bathed  by  the  equatorial  current  Large  repn- 
sentatives  of  the  mackerel  tribe,  the  corjyAs 
na,  improperly  called  dolphin,  and  the  flyii^ 
fishes,  are  the  most  common  inhabitants  of  the 
high  seas. — Of  Crustacea  peculiar  to  the  At- 
lantic, the  king  or  horseshoe  crab  of  Ncst& 
America  deserves  mention,  only  one  other 
species  of  the  genus  being  known,  in  the  Mo- 
lucca islands.  The  mollnsks  are  nearl  j  all  dif- 
ferent in  the  Atlantic  from  those  in  the  other 
oceans,  even  when  so  slender  a  barrier  m^  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  is  interposed.  In  the  Fne^ 
gian  and  South  African  provinces  alone  it 
there  a  gradual  merging  through  a  oomnMa 
fauna  with  that  of  the  Pacific  and  IndiM 
oceans.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  witt 
regard  to  most  of  the  radiates.  Most  of  tb» 
known  livin|^crinoids  inhabit  the  Atlantic  The 
corals  are  distributed  altogether  in  aocordana 
with  the  warm  current.  The  W.  coast  of  Af- 
rica, washed  by  comparatively  cold  cnrrenta*  hm 
scarcely  any.  The  coast  of  South  America,  re- 
ceiving warm  water  from  the  equatorial  ourreBt, 
has  a  greater  abundance,  though  their  growti 
is  checked  by  the  ftesh  water  and  mud  of  the 
great  rivers.  But  they  fiourish  in  the  West 
Indies  and  as  far  north  as  Bermuda,  und«-  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  other  warm 
water  currents.  The  West  Indian  coral  ttanm 
is  destitute  of  tme/unguB  and  of  pceilliporm, 
both  so  common  in  the  Pacific  It  has  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  abundance  of  gorgoniacm 
(sea  fans,  sea  feathers). — ^For  ocean  life  st 
great  depths,  see  Dbsdgino. 

ATLANTlSy  according  to  the  ti«dition  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (in  which  some  recognise  a 
vague  knowledge  of  America),  a  large  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  west  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It 
was  fabled  to  possess  a  numerous  populatioa. 
begotten  by  Neptune  of  mortal  women.  The 
sea  kings  of  Atlantis  were  said  to  have  invaded 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Africa,  and  to  havf> 
been  defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  thrir 
allies.  The  inhabitants  finally  became  despe- 
rately wicked,  and  the  island  was  swept  away 
by  a  deluge.  Plato  mentions  the  island  in  hit 
Tim»us.  Oa  the  old  Venetian  maps,  AtlaDti» 
is  put  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Oanaricv. 

ATLAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Japetw 
and  Olymene,  and  brother  of  Epimetheus  sad 
Prometheus.  Defeated  with  the  other  Titsw 
by  Jupiter,  he  was  condemned  to  bear  hesTeo 
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on  hiB  head  and  hands.  Some  stories  repre- 
sent him  as  a  great  astronomer,  king,  and  demi- 
god, who  first  taught  man  that  heaven  had  the 
form  of  a  glohe.  Ovid  relates  that  Perseus, 
having  been  refused  shelter  by  Atlas,  changed 
him  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa  into 
Mount  Atlas,  on  which  rested  the  firmament 

ATLAS  (Moorish,  Adrar,  Dir,  Jebel  Tidla, 
or  Jebel  Adla)^  a  mountain  system  of  N.  W. 
Africa,  forming  tbe  watershed  between  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Sahara.  It  ex- 
tends under  various  names  from  Gape  Ghir 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  of  Oabes  (or  Lesser 
Syrtis),  about  1,200  m.  It  is  generally  divi- 
ded into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
a  middle  table  land.  The  Lesser  Atlas  is  the 
range  nearest  the  seacoast;  the  Greater  bor- 
ders on  the  desert.  But  this  division,  originated 
by  Ptolemy,  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  no 
real  liue  of  division  can  be  ascertained.  In 
Morocco  the  Atlas  is  a  continuous  chain  from 
which  the  country  slopes  N.  W.  and  S.  *E. 
toward  the  sea  and  the  desert;  and  here  it 
attains  its  greatest  altitude,  some  of  the  peaks, 
as  Jebel  Miltzin,  approaching,  and  others  ex- 
ceedmg  12,000  ft.  in  height.  The  height  of 
the  mountains  generally  diminishes  toward  the 
east.  The  middle  part  in  Algeria  is  divided 
into,  the  range  of  the  Tell,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Shott  plateau  or  salt  swamps, 
and  the  range  of  the  Sahara,  between  the  pla- 
teau and  the  desert.  The  Tell  consists  of  single 
groups  of  mountains  separated  from  each  other 
by  wide  valleys,  of  which  11  are  counted  from 
W.  to  E.  In  Algeria  the  highest  point  is  Jebel 
Sheliha,  S.  of  Constantine,  upward  of  7,000  ft. ; 
and  Juijura  or  Jerjera,  between  Algiers  and 
Constantine,  is  upward  of  6,000.  The  chain 
mainly  follows  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast, 
but  then  turns  S.  £.,*  and  takes  the  name  of 
Jebel  Aures,  and  approaching  the  coast  again, 
it  penetrates  into  the  territory  of  Tunis.  Tnere 
are  several  passes,  of  which  the  chief  is  in  the 
Juijura.  the  famous  Biban,  a  long,  narrow  val- 
ley bordered  by  rocks  rising  precipitously  160  to 
200  yards.  In  the  western  part  of  the  ran^ 
is  the  Bebaoum  pass,  leading  to  Tarudant  in 
Morocco,  also  bounded  by  perpendicular  rocks 
and  precipicea  Another  defile,  frequented  by 
caravans,  leads  f^om  Fez  to  Tafilet  East  of 
tbe  city  of  Morocco  snow  covers  the  summits 
all  the  year;  in  Algeria  it  fi&lls  in  September 
and  melts  in  May.  The  climate  is  gener^ly 
very  salubrious.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  cedar,  pine, 
pistachio,  cypress,  olive^  and  oleander.  The 
Kabyles  occupy  the  habitable  parts  of  the  At- 
las. The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  panther, 
gnepard,  hyeena,  boar,  and  bear;  and  several 
species  of  monkey  are  also  found.  None  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  many  are  only  winter 
torrents.  The  Tensift  and  Draa  flow  into  the 
Atlantic ;  the  Tafilet  is  lost  in  the  sands ;  the 
Shell  iff,  the  Seybuse,  the  Eebir,  the  Rumel, 
and  the  Mejerda  flow  into  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  a  description  of  a  branch  of  the 


Greater  Atlas  from  S.  to  N.  near  Jebel  Miltzin 
given  by  the  English  naturalist  Washington, 
^e  geological  constitution  of  this  part  of  the 
range  is  gneiss,  schist,  red  sandstone,  transition 
limestone,  and  marl.  Oapt.  Rozet  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  Lesser  Adas  after 
a  careful  study :  The  country  of  Algeria,  cover- 
ed by  branches  or  plateaus  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
is  composed  of  transition  schist,  gneiss,  blue 
limestone  similar  to  English  lias,  deposits  of 
alluvium,  trachytic  porphyry,  diluvium,  and 
other  deposits.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  whi- 
tish green  or  blue  schist  in  deformed  layers, 
broken  up  into  numerous  fissures  filled  with 
white  quartz  and  oxidized  iron.  The  limestone 
enclosed  in  the  schist  is  of  a  saccharoid  texture, 
and  of  a  gray  or  dark  blue  color ;  it  forms  con- 
dderable  masses  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria. 
The  schistose  stratum  contains  garnet  and 
anthracite ;  it  gradually  changes  to  mica  schist 
and  then  to  gndss.  The  alluvium  is  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  clay,  marl,  and  rounded 
pebbles.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Atlantic 
Atlas  is  but  imperfectly  known.  The  Greater 
Atlas  seems  to  be  crossed  by  veins  of  copper, 
iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  perhaps  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  Lesser  Atlas  has  mmes  of  lead  and 
iron;  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  plumbago 
are  also  found.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  different  parts. 

ATMOSPHERE  (Gr.  hrfi6^j  vapor,  and  a^pa^ 
sphere),  or  Air,  the  gaseous  envelope  of  a  celes- 
tial body  or  of  the  eiarth.  At  present  we  know 
that  the  sun  and  planets  possess  atmospheres, 
and  the  revelations  of  the  spectrum  begin  to 
show  what  these  atmospheres  consist  of.  That 
of  the  sun  contains,  besides  hydrogen  and  other 
gases,  the  vapors  of  solids  and  liquids,  so  highly 
heated  that  iron  vapor  is  one  of  its  principal 
constituents.  The  atmospheres  of  Venus  and 
Mars  appear  similar  to  that  of  the  earth ;  those 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  dif- 
fer so  much  from  our  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  planets 
possess  so  high  a  temperature  as  not  only  to 
keep  many  solids  in  the  state  of  vapor,  but 
even  to  be  slightly  self-luminous.  The  moon 
shows  no  trace  of  an  atmosphere.  When  we 
consider  the  great  amount  of  oxygen  and 
water  combined  with  the  solid  portions  of 
our  earth's  surface,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  volcanic  scori®  and  lavas  of  the  moon 
have  long  ago  absorbed  all  the  air  and  water 
which  may  once  have  enveloped  it — The  at- 
mosphere has  been  the  principal  agent  in 
transforming  the  surface  of  our  earth  into 
what  it  is:  first  by  disintegrating  the  rocks; 
then,  in  connection  with  solar  heat,  starting 
vegetation ;  then  causing  the  decay  of  organic 
substances,  and  so  forming  soil  for  more  pro- 
fuse organic  growth,  giving  sustenance  for  the 
animal  kingdom;  and  finely  fidfilling  all  the 
functions  necessary  for  the  development  of  all 
forms  of  life.  The  functions  of  the  atmosphere 
are :  to  act  as  the  principal  conductor  of  sound 
waves ;  to  moderate  the  solar  heat,  admitting 
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its  reception  dnring  the  day,  and  preventing 
too  rapid  a  loss  of  it  dnring  the  night ;  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  clouds 
or  vapors  over  the  land ;  to  serve  as  a  mechani- 
cal force ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  difinse  the 
element,  oxygen,  which  sustains  the  life  of  all 
conscious  beings.  1.  Mechanical  properties. 
The  first  property  of  the  air  is  weignt ;  hence 
it  »  attracted  by  the  earth,  and  therefore  it 
exerts  a  pressure,  not  only  downward,  but, 
according  to  the  law  of  fluids,  sideways,  up« 
ward,  &c.,  as  by  the  mobility  of  fluid  particles 
any  pressure  is  transmitted  in  all  directions. 
The  direct  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  air  has 
weight  is,  that  when  it  is  compressed  in  a 
strong  flask,  the  flask  is  heavier  than  before. 
K  this  flask  has  a  capacity  of  100  cubic  inches, 
and  100  more  cubic  inches  of  air  are  pressed 
in  by  means  of  a  compression  pump,  the  flask 
will  be  found  to  have  gained  81  grains  in 
weight.  This  is  the  result  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  80  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at 
60^  F. ;  but  as  the  air  expands  ^  part  for 
every  inch  of  decrease  in  the  barometer,  and 
-^  part  for  every  degree  of  increase  of  the 
thermometer,  the  weight  will  be  so  much  less 
if  the  barometer  is  lower  or  the  thermometer 
higher,  and  vice  tersa.  The  atmosphere  having 
weight,  and  being  perfectly  elastic,  causes  the 
lower  strata  to  be  denser  than  the  upper.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  experiment  described  be  per- 
formed on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  we  snail 
find  the  weight  of  the  100  cubic  inches  of  air 
considerably  less  than  81  grains;  at  a  height  of 
14,282  feet  the  air  will  weigh  only  half  as 
much ;  at  twice  that  height  it  will  weigh  only 
one  quarter;  at  three  times,  one  eighth,  &c. 
In  general  the  law  is,  that  while  the  height 
increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5, 
the  weight,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  de- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio,  •^,  i,  ^,  •^,  &c. 
On  this  property  is  founded  the  system  of 
estimating  heights  by  determining  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  either  by  weighing  by  uie  barometer, 
or  by  noticing  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils.  Near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  water 
boils  at  212°;  if  we  go  550  feet  upward,  it  will 
boil  at  211° ;  1,100  feet,  at  210° ;  5,500  feet,  at 
202^;  11,000  feet,  at  about  192°.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is,  that  in  order  to  boil  water 
the  heat  must  be  great  enough  to  cause  the 
expansive  force  of  the  vapor  or  steam  to  over- 
come the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  thus 
in  ascending,  this  pressure  becoming  less,  a  less 
amount  of  heat  is  required.  This  method, 
however,  is  only  a  rough  approximation,  and 
is  now  abandoned  for  more  delicate  methods. — 
The  atmosphere,  like  all  gaseous  bodies,  pos- 
sesses elasticity  in  a  most  remarkable  degpree. 
The  effect  of  this  elasticity  is  seen  in  the  un- 
roofing of  houses  and  bursting  outward  of 
windows  in  hurricanes.  A  partial  vacuum 
being  produced  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
humcane,  the  air  within  expands  and  lifts  off 
the  roof,  or  bursts  open  the  doors  and  win- 
dows.   A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  the  ex- 


pansion of  air  confined  in  a  bladder,  and  Utk^ 
from  a  low  level  to  a  great  height.  The  n- 
temal  pressure  being  r^uced,  the  air  wida 
tends  to  expand  to  the  same  degree  of  rantr 
as  that  without,  and  with  such  force  m  P* 
burst  the  bladder.  It  is  this  property,  pos- 
sessed in  the  greatest  perfection  by  the  gaaer^* 
bodies,  that  renders  air  so  exceUent  a  materU. 
for  springs,  air  beds,  &c. — ^The  impenetTabtEn 
of  air  is  its  property  of  preventing  anotlv^ 
body  occupying  the  space  where  it  la.  V^ 
diving  bell  is  a  good  illustration  of  it,  as  alto  tf 
its  elasticity;  for  when  sunk  to  the  depth  r' 
84  feet,  the  water  will  be  forced  in,  so  t»  t 
half  fill  it ;  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  it  will  U 
three  quarters  filled ;  on  drawing  it  np  the  sh 
will  expand  and  drive  out  the  water  agiia. 
This  also  shows  that  air  may  be  condensed  azi 
expanded  by  mechanical  force.  A  remarkabV 
law  prevails,  called  after  its  discoverer  tbe  kv 
of  Mariotte,  to  the  effect  that  the  volnroe  \^ 
the  air  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  preaar* 
employed,  and  therefore  also  to  the  reaetTv 
pressure  exerted  by  the  air  on  the  vessels  ti 
which  it  is  confined.  This  pressure,  whidi  bi 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  atmospben 
amounts  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  to  aboi: 
15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  is  thns  doabW 
or  tripled  if  we  introduce  double  or  tri|4r 
the  amount  of  air  in  the  same  space,  as  in  tb' 
experiment  above  referred  to  for  weighing  tl* 
air.  Mariotte^s  law,  however,  does  not  fa«-ld 
for  excessive  pressures,  say  of  25  or  50  atiiHv- 
pheres,  when  Uie  volume  is  not  exactly  in  verwlj 
proportional  to  the  pressure ;  our  atmosphen 
air  and  most  other  gases  are  condensed  murv 
for  a  given  pressure,  while  hydrogen  gas  fona- 
an  exception,  and  is  condensed  less  than  thr 
amount  required  by  Mariotte^s  law.  The  sliapf 
of  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  our  planet  is  nf 
course  spheroidal  like  the  earth,  only  it  is  m<^ 
likely  that  its  upper  surface  is  still  more  div 
pressed  at  the  poles  than  the  earth  itseH 
while  the  air  is  there  colder,  consequently  more 
condensed  and  heavier,  than  at  the  eonatar. 
The  attempts  to  determine  the  absolnte  beieit 
of  the  atmosphere  have  given  different  reaolt*. 
according  to  the  different  data  taken  as  the  bib^ 
of  the  calculation.  The  most  trustworth  j  dxls 
are  those  founded  on  the  time  that  on  a  cl^sj 
evening  the  last  twilight  reaches  tbe  zeniOi 
in  connection  with  the  laws  of  refraction  asd 
refiection  of  light ;  this  has  given  as  result  a 
height  of  about  40  miles  for  the  extreme  trace« 
of  atmospheric  air,  in  so  far  as  these  laws  of 
refraction  act  in  an  appreciable  manner.  I: 
is  most  likelv,  however,  that  the  rarefactioa 
expands  much  further,  till  at  the  utmost  limh 
of  some  thousands  of  miles  it  mingles  and  be- 
comes identical  with  the  interplanetary  medimn 
or  so-called  ether,  which,  according  to  some  vi 
the  latest  opinions,  is  only  infinitely  rarefied 
atmospheric  air,  or  inversely,  our  atmospberir 
air  is  nothing  but  the  interplanetary  mediom, 
condensed  by  gravitation  on  the  surface  of  oar 
planet     The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  i« 
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also  made  apparent  by  removing  the  air  from 
the  interior  of  any  tube,  the  lower  end  of 
^vhich  is  immersed  m  water  or  any  other  f  aid. 
This  flaid  will  be  pressed  np  the  tube  to  a 
height  corresponding  to  the  pressure  upon  its 
surface.  If  this  be  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
water  will  rise  38  feet  and  mercury  29  inches. 
The  common  suction  pump  is  but  such  a  tube, 
furnished  merely  with  a  piston  for  lifting  out  the 
air,  and  then  the  water  follows  it  The  power 
required  is  of  course  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  to  be  lifted.  The  pressure  of 
the  ah*  is  also  well  illustrated  by  the  common 
leather  toy  "sucker'' — a  dbk  of  soft  leather, 
with  a  string  knotted  at  one  end  passed  through 
its  centre.  When  moistened  and  applied  to 
any  smooth  surface,  care  being  taken  to  expel 
the  intervening  air,  it  is  attracted  to  it  by  the 
external  pressure.  By  the  same  principle  the 
patella  or  Umpet,  and  some  other  shell  fisn,  hold 
fast  upon  the  smooth  rock.  So  great  b  this 
pressure,  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the  body 
of  a  moderate-sized  man  must  be  about  15  tons 
— sufficient  to  crush  him,  as  it  inevitably  would, 
if  applied  to  only  a  portion  of  the  body,  but 
quite  harmless  when  pressing  with  perfect 
elasticity  everywhere  alike,  from  the  external 

Earts  mwardly,  and  from  those  within  outward. 
«t  the  pressure  be  taken  off  from  any  portion, 
as  by  the  cupping  instrument,  and  one  is  im- 
mediately sensible  of  the  power  that  is  exerted 
upon  the  parts  around,  painfully  pressing  them 
into  the  vacant  space  of  the  instrument;  or 
if  taken  from  the  whole  body,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  aeronaut  in  a  balloon  at  great  height, 
the  result  may  by  the  expansion  of  internal 
organs  prove  fataL    Inversely,  a  great  increase 
of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  eaually  inju- 
rious and  even  fatal,  as  experienced  by  divers 
at  great  depth  under  water,  or  by  the  work- 
men engaged  in  labor  in  the  caissons  now  em- 
ployed m  forming  a  foundation  for  subaqueous 
structures.    2.  I%y$ical  properties.    The  most 
important  physical  property  of  the  atmosphere 
is  its  expansion  bv  heat  and  contraction  by  cold. 
The  amount  of  this  expansion  or  contraction  is 
j\j  of  its  bulk  at  82   F.  for  every  degree  of 
temperature  above  or  below  that  point.     At 
very  low  degrees  of  temperature,  however,  this 
law  does  not  hold,  and  cannot  do  so,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  if  it  were  absolute 
the  au-  when  cooling  to  492**  below  82"*,  that 
is,  at  —460®  F.,  would  be  condensed  to  nothing. 
The  latter  temperature  has  for  this  reason  been 
accepted  by  Clement  and  Desormes  as  that  of 
absolute  cold,  while  according  to  Pouillet  the 
temperature  of  the  outermost  limits  of  our  at- 
mosphere is  equal  to  that  of  the  interplan- 
etary space  beyond,  being  about  230**  below 
zero.    The  expansion  of  lur  bv  heat  is  easily 
exemplified  by  heating  air  confined  in  a  blad- 
der.   Its  expansion  soon  swells  the  bladder  and 
causes  it  to  burst.    As  its  bulk  increases,  its 
density  diminishes.     The  colder  and  heavier 
air  around  it  lifts  it  up.    On  this  principle  were 
constructed  the  first  balloons.    It  is  this  prm- 


ciple  also  that  gives  rise  to  the  currents  of  air 
or  wind,  the  colder  air  flowing  along  the  surface 
to  fill  the  spaces  left  by  the  ascending  warm 
air.  Thus  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the 
temperate  regions  toward  the  torrid  equato- 
rial belt  The  whirling  tornado,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  winds,  owe  their  origin  to 
local  heating  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  imparting  to  tnem 
little  heat.  This  the  air  receives  chiefiy  near 
the  surface.  As  we  ascend,  the  temperature 
diminishes  one  degree  for  every  300  or  400  ft. 
Near  the  equator  perpetual  snow  covers  the 
mountains  at  the  height  of  15,207  ft. ;  in  lat. 
60°  it  is  found  at  8,818  ft,  and  in  76**  at  1,016 
ft.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  not  that  the  solar 
rays  possess  less  heat  in  the  higher  remons,  as 
the  contrary  has  been  proved,  but  uiat  the 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust  projecting  far  up 
into  the  atmosphere,  as  is  the  case  with  high 
mountains,  possess  less  of  the  interior  heat  of 
tiie  earth,  being  more  subject  to  cooling  by 
radiation,  which  has  caused  their  temperature 
to  descend  to  such  a  very  low  degree,  that  even 
a  midday  tropical  sun  cannot  raise  it  to  82**  F. 
Another  physical  property  of  the  atmosphere 
is  its  refraction  and  reflection  of  light  If 
the  sun's  rays  did  not  illuminate  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  of  a  black  color ; 
but  a  partial  refraction  of  the  most  refrangible 
rays  takes  place,  and  this  gives  the  blue  color 
to  the  sky,  while  that  of  the  clouds  comes  from 
the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  particles 
of  vapor  floating  in  the  atmosphere..  This  blue 
color  is  too  faint  to  be  perceived  in  any  small 
quantity  of  air;  it  is  only  the  ^reat  depth  of  the 
atmosphere  that  makes  it  visible,  as  the  color 
of  the  ocean  is  only  apparent  when  the  waters 
are  seen  in  mass.  8.  Chemical  properties. 
The  atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture 
of  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  with  a  very  variable  quantity  of  watery 
vapor.  The  normal  quantities  are  by  weight 
23*2  per  cent  oxygen,  76*7  nitrogen,  and  about 
0*1  carbonic  acid,  while  the  watery  vapor  varies 
from  almost  utter  absence  to  saturation  or 
more  than  80  per  cent,  according  to  locally, 
climate,  season,  and  other  circunastances.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  is  found  in  two  diflTerent  condi- 
tions according  to  circumstances,  one  being  the 
neutral  state  or  ordinary  oxygen,  the  other 
its  active  condition,  when  it  is  called  ozone. 
This  diflers  from  ordinary  oxygen,  first,  by 
being  more  condensed  so  as  to  be  one  half 
heavier,  100  cubic  inches  of  ordinary  oxygen 
weighing  82  grains,  while  the  same  bulk  of 
ozone  has  a  weight  of  48  grains ;  secondly,  by 
causing  many  chemical  reactions  which  ordi- 
nary oxygen  is  incapable  of  producing.  It  is 
also  a  most  powerful  disinfectant,  one  part  of 
ozone  purifying  8,000,000  parts  of  putrid  aur, 
by  burning  up  as  it  were  the  miasmatic  exhala- 
tions. In  the  arts  it  has  already  been  applied 
as  a  bleaching  and  purifying  agent    Its  great 
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chemical  activity  makes  it,  when  present  in 
large  quantity,  hurtful  to  anim.al  life,  by  its 
very  irritating  action  on  the  resjjiratory  organs. 
A  heat  of  500**  F.  reconverts  it  into  ordinary 
oxygen.  Nature  produces  it  continually  by 
the  electric  discharges  during  thunderstorms, 
by  the  odors  of  flowering  plants  under  the 
influence  of  light,  by  vegetation  in  general,  and 
by  some  kinds  of  decay.  Its  formation  is 
chemically  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  consists  of  a  double  atom, 
while  in  the  molecule  of  ozone  three  atoms 
occupy  the  same  space.  (See  Ozone.)  In 
unhealthy  localities  little  or  no  ozone  is  present, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  ammonia  is 
found,  and  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia 
are  generated  in  thunderstorms  by  the  chemical 
combination  of  nitrosen  and  oxygen  induced 
by  the  electrical  spark.  These,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  accidental  impurities,  are  soon  dis- 
sipated in  the  great  bulk  of  the  atmosphere, 
precipitated  upon  the  earth,  washed  down  by 
the  rain,  and  decomposed  by  the  ozone.  The 
proportions  of  the  three  elements  of  the  air 
hardly  vary,  whether  this  is  taken  from  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountmns,  or  from  ex- 
te^;isive  plains ;  nor  are  they  affected  by  season, 
climate,  or  weather.  In  closely  confined  places, 
exposed  to  putrescent  exhalations,  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  necessarily  much  affected ;  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  diminishes,  and  mephitic 
gases,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  more  car- 
bonic acid,  are  introduced.  Prof.  Nicol  gives 
an  analysis  of  air  collected  in  a  filthy  lane  in 
Paris,  in  which  the  oxygen  constitutes  13'79 
per  cent,  only,  instead  of  28  per  cent. ;  nitrogen 
was  present  to  the  amount  of  81*24  per  cent. ; 
carbonic  acid,  2*01  ;  sulphuretted  nydrogen, 
2*99  per  cent.  Such  air  contains  also  many 
other  vapors,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic, 
which  formerly  escaped  detection,  but  which 
at  present,  by  the  modem  refinements  in  the 
analysis  of  gases,  may  be  determined.  That 
the  air  is  a  simple  mixture  and  not  a  chemical 
compound  of  its  elements,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  water,  long  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, contains  in  solution  the  three  gases  in 
quite  different  proportions  from  those  in  the 
air ;  such  water  will  ordinarily  contain  most  car- 
bonic acid,  oxygen  in  the  next  largest  propor- 
tion, and  nitrogen  in  the  least,  because  nitrogen 
is.  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  other 
gases.  When  carbonic  acid  gas  is  increased  in 
the  air  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  to  6  per 
cent.,  it  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  still  probably 
harmless.  Man  may  even  live  for  a  time  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  80  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid.  But  if  carbonic  oxiae,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  imperfect  combustion  of  carbon  and 
contains  only  half  the  amount  of  oxygen  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  be  present  even  to  the  amount  of 
only  1  i>er  cent,  ft  may  prove  fatal.  Carbonic 
acid  is  the  product  of  perfect  combustion  of  car- 
bon, and  of  the  breathing  of  animals.  In  breath- 
ing, the  oxygen  in  part  unites  with  carbon  in 
the  system,  and  the  air  expired  contains  4^  per 


cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  tminediat«}T 
dispersed  through  the  atmosphere  by  the  prixy 
erty  of  difl^isibility,  possessed  in  such  a  retnArv- 
able  degree  by  tiie  gases;  bnt  if  confised  b 
close  places,  it  soon  accumulates,  contammatef 
the  aJT^  and  makes  it  unfit  for  breathing.  Mis 
requires  from  212  to  858  cubic  feet  of  pure  lir 
per  hour,  containing  50  cubic  feet  or  aboit 
four  pounds  of  oxygen. — Growing  pLuits  Mn 
the  compensating  agents,  which,  besides  gent- 
rating  ozone,  counteract  the  noxious  inflneDca 
of  combustion  and  the  breathing  of  Jtnmiiik 
Plants  as  well  as  animals  breathe  the  oir,  b«i 
the  effect  of  this  respiration  is  just  the  rerer* 
of  that  of  animals.  The  carbonic  acid  grac  li 
decomposed  in  the  laboratory  of  their  le«Tct, 
the  solid  carbon  is  added  to  their  striK^tiire. 
and  the  pure  oxygen  is  expired.  This  artion 
takes  place  only  by  the  influence  of  dayKglkt 
while  in  the  dark  the  plants  give  some  of  tht 
carbonic  acid  back  to  the  atmosphere ;  there- 
fore plants  should  not  be  kept  in  afeepin^  apart- 
ments. Oxygen  is  thus  the  life-sustaining  ele- 
ment of  the  air  for  animals,  and  carbonic  mcii 
for  plants,  while  the  chief  function  of  nitro^eo 
appears  to  be  for  dilution ;  but  undoubtedly  h 
is  also  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  some  plants. 
and  consequently  in  animals. — Water,  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  has  already  been  noticed  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere-  It 
manifests  its  presence  by  condensing  in  visibkr 
moisture  and  drops  upon  cold  surfaces.  Wha 
the  air  is  warm,  its  capacity  of  holding  waur 
is  great ;  as  it  becomes  cool,  this  capacity  dhnis- 
ishes,  and  the  water  that  is  now  in  exces 
appears  as  dew,  or  mist,  or  rain.  The  atmos- 
phere is  said  to  be  dry  when  it  has  not  m 
much  moisture  in  it  as  it  is  capable  of  holdisr 
at  its  temperature ;  evaporation  then  take« 
place.  But  let  the  temperature  fall,  and  the 
same  air  will  be  damp  without  the  absohitff 
quantity  of  vapor  having  changed.  The  de^rv< 
of  heat  at  which  air  is  saturated  with  the  'water 
it  contains  is  called  the  dew  point  If  it  b 
high,  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  air 
is  great ;  if  low,  there  is  little  vapior  in  it 

ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE.  Under  this  name 
was  formerly  understood  an  engine  operated 
by  the  simultaneous  pressure-  of  cold  air  oo  t 
small  piston  and  hot  air  on  a  large  piston,  the 
air  being  heated  and  expanded  during  its  pM- 
sage  from  the  small  cylinder  into  the  large  one. 
Since,  however,  engines  have  been  bailt  to 
work  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  alone,  withoot 
the  addition  of  heat,  engines  operated  by  the 
latter  force  have  been  called  caloric  engineA. 
(See  Calobio  Engine.)  The  use  of  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  as  a  primary  source  of 
power  has  long  been  a  delusion  of  persi.ins  of 
the  class  who  still  seek  for  perpetual  motioiL 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way  ha5 
been  by  making  use  of  the  continual  changes  is 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  for  instance  to 
move  the  mercurial  column  in  a  syphon  barom- 
eter of  which  the  two  vertical  tubes  were  vert 
far  apart,  and  the  whole  balanced  on  a  centril 
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pivot.  An  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure 
would  drive  more  mercary  into  the  long  closed 
end,  and  cause  this  to  descend ;  a  decrease  in 
atmospheric  pressure  would  cause  the  mercury 
to  return  to  the  short  open  end,  and  cause  this 
in  its  turn  to  descend ;  while  wheelwork  was 
so  arranged  as  to  produce  motion  hj  a  descent 
either  way.  Such  a  contrivance,  however,  or 
any  other  hased  on  the  same  principle  of  the 
changes  in  atmospheric  pressure,  even  when 
constructed  on  the  largest  practicable  scale,  can 
only  produce  a  weak  power.  It  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  produce  an  available  motive  power 
by  the  application  of  atmospheric  pressure,  this 
pressure  ought  to  be  made  as  strong  as  steam 
pressure ;  for  which  purpose  the  air  must  be 
compressed  by  mechanical  means,  or  at  least  a 
vacuum  created.  In  this  way,  however,  the 
air  can  only  be  employed  for  the  transmission 
of  power,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  all 
atmospheric  engines.  None  of  them  are  prime 
movers,  but  the  air  which  drives  them  is 
compressed  by  another  power — either  steam, 
falling  water,  or  animal  force.  There  are 
several  ways  of  using  this  compressed  air. 
One  is  to  fill  with  it  a  large  strong  cylin- 
der, the  equivalent  of  a  locomotive  bouer,  and 
use  this  compressed  aii*  to  work  the  piston,  in 
the  same  way  as  steam  is  used.  This  is  only 
applicable  upon  cars  traversing  short  distances, 
so  that  the  engine  can  periodically  receive  new 
supplies.  It  is  argqed  that  a  very  large  steam 
engme,  creating  the  power  for  a  great  number 
of  small  engines,  by  compressing  air  in  large 
reservoirs,  to  supply  all  the  engines  of  a  city 
line  of  railroad  cars,  is  very  economical  in  com- 

Sanson  with  several  scores  of  small  indepen- 
ent  motors,  each  with  its  furnace  and  boiler. 
Another  method  of  supplying  atmospheric 
pressure  from  one  prime  motor  to  different 
small  engines,  is  to  conduct  the  air  in  tubes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Sommeiller  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mont  Oenis  tunnel;  the  hy- 
draulic power  of  a  cataract  near  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  being  used  as  a  prime  motor 
to  compress  the  air  iu  reservoirs,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  flexible  tubes  to  the  rock- 
boring  machines.  This  method  is  now  exten- 
sively in  use  in  the  United  States,  the  prime 
motor  being  ordinarily  steam  power.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  atmospheric  engines 
of  this  class  is  that,  in  place  of  heat  and  steam 
escaping,  as  is  the  case  with  steam  engines,  pure 
atmospheric  air  escapes,  which  by  its  expan- 
sion becomes  cold,  and  thus  supplies  the  end 
of  the  mining  shaft  with  pure  and  cool  air, 
'securing  a  most  perfect  ventilation ;  while  the 
use  of  steam  in  such  a  locality,  even  if  a  pro- 
vision were  made  to  carry  off  the  escaping 
steam,  would  raise  the  temperature  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  further  work  impossible.  It 
is  now  acknowledged  that  the  boring  of  such 
tunnels  as  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  the  Hoosac  would  be  impracticable  but  for 
drills  worked  by  atmospheric  engines.    When 


the  boring  is  performed  by  percussion  of  steel 
drills,  the  atmospheric  pressure  moves  a  piston 
connected  with  them.  When  the  bonng  is 
performed  by  rotation,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
diamond  driU,  the  atmospheric  engine  may  be 
either  a  rotary  or  a  reciprocating  one.  In 
fact  the  arrangement  of  all  atmospheric  en^es 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  non-condensing 
steam  engines.  As  atmospheric  pressure  may 
be  easily  transmitted  through  tubes  in  any 
direction,  and  therefore  also  the  power  of  a 
prime  motor,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  power  of  large  cataracts  will  be 
utilized  in  this  way  to  drive  atmospheric  en- 
gines for  several  miles  around.  A  piston  may 
also  be  propelled  through  a  very  long  tube  by 
atmospheric  pressure  or  by  a  vacuum ;  this  has 
been  applied  to  transmitting  small  packages, 
and  also  to  the  propulsion  of  railroad  trains. 
(See  Pneumatic  Despatch,  and  Pneumatic 
Railway.) 

ATBIAHSy  or  AMky  an  Indian  tribe  of  British 
America,  called  also  Shoushwap  or  Chin  In- 
dians. They  are  a  Selish  tribe  on  Frazer  and 
Salmon  rivers,  an  energetic,  industrious  people, 
manufacturing  blankets  of  good  quality  from 
the  wool  of  a  native  goat  or  sheep. — Another 
tribe  called  Atnas  is  mentioned  m  the  early 
accounts  of  the  northwest  as  living  on  Copper 
river,  Alaska,  and  seems  to  be  now  included  in 
the  Eolosbians. 

ATOLL,  the  Malay  name  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  coralline  island  common  in  Polynesia  and 
the  Indian  ocean,  which  consists  of  a  circular 
ree^  seldom  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide,  enclosing  a  sheet  of  water  connected 
with  the  ocean  by  an  open  passage.  These  la- 
goons are  sometimes  30  m.  in  diameter  and 
from  100  to  400  feet  deep,  and  afford  safe  har- 
bors, the  opening  never  being  on  the  windward 
side.  The  reefs  generally  support  vegetation, 
and  are  sometimes  inhabited. 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  the  doctrine  that  matter 
consists  of  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  incapable 
of  division.  This  idea  was  first  maintained 
speculatively  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
matter  is  capable  of  being  divided  to  infinity. 
Modem  science  has  adopted  this  idea,  not 
merely  as  a  speculation  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, but  as  a  proposition  which  interprets  and 
harmonizes  a  wide  range  of  experimental  facts. 
Inasmuch  as  it  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  chemistry,  these  require 
to  be  noticed  before  we  can  understand  the* 
use  and  necessity  of  the  theory.  Modem 
chemistry  took  its  rise  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  notion  of  phlogiston,  and  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  principles  of  combustion  by  La- 
voisier. He  introduced  the  balance  as  a  fun- 
damental instrument  of  chemical  inquiry,  and 
thus  placed  the  science  upon  a  firm  quantitative 
basis.  As  weighing  became  general  and  ac- 
curate, it  was  soon  discovered  that  chemical 
combination  is  definite,  and  chemical  compo- 
sition constant.  A  certain  weight  of  alkali,  for 
example,  combines  with  a  given  weight  of  acid 
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to  produce  ft  salt,  which  therefore  has  a  fixed 
nnmerical  constitatioD.  A  great  oumher  of  ex- 
periments showed  that  chemical  union  always 
takes  place  in  this  manner,  and  thns  was  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions. It  was  next  discovered  that  combma- 
tion  may  take  place  between  the  same  sub- 
stances in  difiTerent  proportions,  and  that  when 
this  is  the  case  these  proportions  have  simple 
numerical  relations  to  each  other.  Thus,  if 
two  elements  A  and  B  are  capable  of  uniting 
in  several  proportions,  they  may  be  represented 
as  A4-B,  A+2B,  A+8B,  A  +  4B,  &c.  The 
relations  are  not  always  so  simple  as  this,  but 
the  principle  is  general,  and  is  known  as  the 
law  of  multiple  proportions.  Again,  it  was 
found  that  if  two  elements  which  combine 
with  each  other  combine  also  with  a  third,  the 
proportions  in  the  first  combination  are  pre- 
served also  in  the  second.  If  a  body  A  unites 
with  certain  other  bodies  B,  C,  D,  then  the 
quantities  B,  0,  D,  which  combine  with  A,  or 
certain  simple  multiples  of  them,  represent  for 
the  most  part  the  proportions  in  which  they 
can  unite  among  themselves.  This  is  known 
as  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  or  chem- 
ical eouivalence.  It  having  thus  been  found 
that  cnemical  actions  follow  strict  numerical 
methods,  and  that  each  body  has  its  fixed 
measure,  it  became  important  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  these  measures  are.  This  resulted  in 
the  scale  of  combining  numbers  or  equivalents, 
or,  as  they  are  now  more  commonly  termed, 
atomic  weights,  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  science  and  are  given  in  all  text 
books. — But  if  all  kinds  of  matter  in  their 
chemical  transformations  are  ruled  by  these 
numerical  principles,  we  should  expect  that 
ot!ier  material  properties  would  be  affected  by 
them,  and  such  is  the  fact  The  combining 
weights  of  those  elements  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapor  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  proportional  to  their  specific 
gravities  in  the  same  state.  Thus,  the  specific 
gravity  of  hydrogen  being  1,  that  of  oxygen  is 
16,  sulphur  vapor  82,  chlorine  85*5,  iodine 
vapor  127;  but  the  figures  represent  also  the 
combining  numbers  or  these  elements.  Mr. 
Watts  thus  expresses  the  law  of  combination 
by  volume :  "  If  the  smallest  volume  of  a  gase- 
ous element  that  can  enter  into  combination 
be  called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element, 
the  law  of  combination  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  The  combining  volumes  of  all  elemen- 
tary gases  are  equal,  excepting  those  of  phospho- 
rus and  arsenic,  which  are  only  half  those  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  gaseous  state ;  and  those  of 
mercury  and  cadmium,  which  are  double  those 
of  the  other  elements."  Gay-Lussac  showed 
that  combinations  by  volume  take  place  in  defi- 
nite and  multiple  proportions,  and  that  the  vol- 
ume of  a  compound  gas  always  bears  a  simple 
ratio  to  the  volumes  of  its  elements,  thus : 

1  Tol.  bydrog«»  tnd  1  chlorine  form  2  rob.  hf  drochlorie  add. 

2  Tob.         **         "1  oxvjren      **    2     '*    waterv  vapor, 
a    *  MM  1  nitrogen    "    2    »•    ammonU. 
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Again,  it  is  found  that  in  many  caaee  two  or 
more  compounds  which  are  supposed  to 
equal  numbers  of  equivalents  of  their 
elements  crystallize  in  ^e  same  or  in  refj 
lar  forms,  and  such  compounds  are  said  to  ht 
isomorphous.    Accordingly,  these  isomorplMM* 
relatiims  are  often  appealed  to  for  the  purpo* 
of  fixing  the  constitution  of  compov^M^a,  ami 
thenoe  deducing  the  atomic  wei^te  of  thmt 
elements,  in  cases  which  would  otberwiee  he 
doubtful.     It  has  also  been  established 
substances  having   different   properti^ 
have  the  same  relative  proportion  of  o 
ents,  and  such  are  said  to  oe  isomeric 
over,  something  analogous  to  this  is  seen 
the  elements  themselves :  they  are  capable  «f 
assuming  different  states,  which  cafMibilitr  b 
called  allotropism.    In  both  cases  we  aro  «ca- 
pelled  to  assume  that  their  constitoent  pam 
are  subject  to  differences  of  arrangement.  Cof»- 
bining  quantities  are  also  intimately  rehat^  to 
heat.  This  relation  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  WatU: 
^^The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  deter- 
mined according  to  ^eir  modes  of  combina- 
tion, are  for  the  most  part  inversely  prc]_ 
tional  to  their  specific  heats ;  so  that  the  p 
duct  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  w€i(, 
is  a  constant  quantity.    The  same  qnantitj  cf 
heat  is  required  to  produce  a  given  chancre  of 
temperature  in  7  grains  of  lithium,  56  of  iroou 
207  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  196*7  of  |old."  Final- 
ly, the  law  of  combining  proportions  is  impli- 
cated with  the  electricid  relations  of  matter. 
Prof.  Faraday  proved  that  an  equivalent  of  mm 
element  consumed  in  a  battery  gives  riab  to  a 
definite  quantity  of  electricity,  which  will  pr»- 
duce  exactly  an  equivalent  of  chemical  deeooi- 
position.    For  example,  the  consumption  of  3S 
grains  of  zinc  in  a  battery  excites  a  corrent 
which  will  set  free  from  combination  1  grain 
of  hydrogen,  106  of  silver,  and  89  of  potassiom ; 
these  being  the  combining  numbers  of  the 
spective  elements. — The  facts  above  stated 
independent  of  all  hypothecs,  and  are  the 
suits  of  pure  experiment.    They  demonstrmt* 
that  in  \t»  ultimate  and  minutest  form  matter 
is  in  some  way  numerically  constituted.     How 
it  is  constituted  was  a  question  which   tht 
human  mind  could  not  escape.    It  was  neoee- 
sary  to  frame  some  clear  conception  of  its  ul- 
timate constitution  that  would  connect  and  in- 
terpret the  known  facts.    This  was  done  by 
Dr.  John  Dalton  of  Manchester,  England,  in 
constructing  the  atomic  tlieory.   He  was  awars 
of  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  and  he  dis- 
covered the  law  of  multiple  proportions  by  in- 
vestigation of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen.    To  account  for  these  lawa, 
he  assumed,  first,  that  all  matter  consists  of 
indivisible,   unchangeable    atoms  of   extreme 
minuteness;  second,  that  all  the  atoms  of  the 
same  element  have  the  same  weight,  but  that 
in    different    elements    they    have    different 
weights;    third,   that  these  relative  weights 
correspond    with    the    combining    nomben^ 
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which  maj  therefore  he  called  atomic  weights; 
fourth,  that  these  different  atoms  have  mutual 
attractions  and  oomhine  to  form  chemical  com- 
pounds, not  hy.  interpenetration  of  their  sub- 
stance, hut  by  atomic  juxtaposition.  If  this 
idea  be  admitted,  the  principles  of  chemical 
constancy  and  definite  proportions  follow  as 
inevitable  conseauences.  The  definite  pro- 
portions in  whicn  bodies  combine  represent 
the  constant  ratio  between  the  weights  of  the 
combining  atoms.  The  principle  of  multiple 
proportions  is  equally  explained,  for  the  sue* 
oessive  additions  must  be  made  by  whole 
atoms,  and  therefore  by  whole  numbers.  One 
atom  of  oarboik  unites  with  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  carbon  monoxide,  and  with  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide.  That 
the  atomic  weights  of  compounds  must  equal 
the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  ele- 
ments follows  with  equal  certainty.  Moreover, 
in  the  rearrangement  of  atoms  in  a  body,  with- 
out addition  or  subtraction  of  elements,  we 
have  a  ready  explanation  of  isomeric  and  allo- 
tropic  changes.  The  relations  of  chemical 
changes  to  heat,  now  expressed  by  the  phrase 
*'  atomic  heat,"  and  their  relation  to  volume, 
indicated  by  the  phrase  "atomic  volume,"  be- 
come in  like  manner  capable  of  explanation 
on  the  assumptions  of  the  atomic  theory.  It 
is  a  merit  and  a  test  of  this  theory  that  its  re- 
sources have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  science,  but  it  has  requu-ea  to  be  itself 
developed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  hands  of 
Dalton  it  was  applied  to  a  few  simple  funda- 
mental facts ;  it  now  embraces  factft  of  many 
orders  and  of  greater  complication.  At  pres- 
ent the  conception  of  the  molecule  or  the 
group  of  combined  atoms  plays  a  much  more 
important  part  than  it  did  at  first.  Even  the 
atoms  of  the  elements  (as  will  be  presently 
explained)  are  now  conceived  not  to  exist 
separately,  or  as  units,  but  as  combined  with 
each  other  in  a  molecular  condition.  An  atom 
is  defined  as  the  smallest  particle  of  simple 
matter  that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  molecule.  A  molecule  is  defined  as  a  group 
of  atoms  held  together  by  chemical  force,  and  is 
the  smallest  particle  of  any  substance  that  can 
exist  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state  in  nature. 
Molecules  are  of  two  kinds :  elemental  mole- 
cules, in  which  the  atoms  are  alike,  and  com- 
pound molecules,  in  which  the  atoms  are  un- 
like. Molecular  structure,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  conception  of  atoms,  is  now  the  funda- 
mental idea  by  which  chemistry  and  physics 
are  connected. — ^The  doctrine  of  Daiton  at 
first  seemed  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of 
ehemical  equivalents,  by  which  one  body  may 
replace  another,  or  be  substituted  for  it  by 
simple  exchange  of  atoms.  But  recent  dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  it  fails  here  and  re- 
quu-es  extension.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
tnat  when  one  element  replaces  anotner  in 
a  combination,  the  substitution  always  takes 
place  atom  for  atom,  and  hence  the  terms  atom 
and  equivalent  were  regarded  as  synonymous. 


But  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  only  true  for 
certain  elements,  which  are  accordingly  class- 
ed as  monogenic  elements.  There  are  others 
which  always  take  the  place  of  two  or  more 
atoms  of  a  monogenic  elemenlLand  these  are 
termed  polygenic  elements.  This  brings  us 
to  the  new  conception  of  atomicity,  which  has 
now  become  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
science.  To  understand  it  properly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  steps  of  chemical 
theory  by  which  it  has  been  reached.  The 
name  of  Lavoisier  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  first  general  theory  of  chemical  com- 
bination. This  was  the  bmary  or  dual  system 
of  chemistry.  An  acid  was  held  to  result  from 
the  union  of  a  simple  body  (generally  non-me- 
tallic) with  oxygen ;  an  oxide  resulted  from 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  a  metal;  a 
salt  was  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
with  an  oxide,  and  this  pairing  of  doubles  rep- 
resents its  constitution.  In  all  combinations 
afiSnity  is  assumed  to  be  exerted  upon  two  ele- 
ments, simple  or  compound,  which  attract  one 
another  and  unite  by  virtue  of  opposite  proper- 
ties, all  chemical  compounds  being  therefore 
binary.  This  is  duahsm,  and  the  chemical 
nomenclature  was  constructed  upon  the  idea. 
The  view  proposed  by  Lavoisier  was  ably 
enforced  by  Berzelius.  Electro-chemistry,  by 
which  bodies  were  decomposed  into  pairs  that 
appeared  at  opposite  poles  of  the  battery,  lent 

Sowerful  aid  to  the  binary  theory ;  and  Berze- 
us  carried  it  out  by  arranging  the  elements 
on  a  scale  of  antithesis  as  electro-positive  and 
electro-negative.  In  1616  he  also  devised  a 
new  notation,  now  in  general  use,  by  which 
letters  symbolize  the  elements,  and  compod- 
tion  can  be  compendiously  represented  to  the 
eye  by  means  of  formulas.  Prof  Wurtz^  his 
"  History  of  Chemical  Theory,"  says :  "  By  the 
arrangement  of  these  formulas  in  which  the  acid 
appeared  on  one  side  with  the  train  of  oxygen 
atoms  belonging  to  it,  and  the  metallic  base  on 
the  other  with  the  oxygen  united  to  the  metal, 
Berzelius  gave  to  the  dualistic  system  a  degree 
of  precision  unknown  before  his  time."  But 
a  true  scientific  theory  must  embrace  all  orders 
of  facts  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Dualism 
was  weU  fortified  in  mineral  chemistry,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  bring  the  complexities  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  into  harmony  with  it.  Berze- 
lius, however,  made  this  his  great  task.  There 
were  organic  acids,  organic  bases,  and  organic 
salts ;  and  these  were  represented  on  the  bina- 
ry plan.  Organic  radicals  were  also  discovered 
—compounds  which  played  the  part  of  simple 
elements ;  and  these  were  subordinated  to  the 
binary  system.  By  this  theory  of  compound 
radicals  dualism  was  extended  to  orgstnic 
chemistry,  and  chemical  theory  was  apparent- 
ly unified.  Yet  the  victory  was  far  from  com- 
plete. The  deeper  study  of  organic  compounds 
led  eminent  chemists  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  dual  hypothesis  as  applied  to  them.  A 
school  arose  led  by  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Ger- 
hardt,  which  took  a  new  view  of  the  constita- 
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tion  of  organic  bodies.  Its  first  idea  was  the 
doctrine  of  snbstitations,  and  in  its  application 
a  breach  was  made  at  the  outset  in  the  electro- 
chemical theory.  It  was  fonnd  that  chlorine, 
a  powerful  electro-negative  element,  conld  re- 
place hydrogen,  a  strong  electro-positive  ele- 
ment, in  an  organic  componnd,  playing  the 
same  part  and  not  altering  the  character  of 
the  compound.  The  new  view,  r^ecting  dual- 
ism, regarded  organic  bodies  as  units,  or  as 
unitary  structures ;  and  their  changes  by  sub- 
stitution were  likened  to  the  alteration  of  an 
edifice  by  successively  removing  its  individual 
bricks  and  stones  and  replacing  them  by 
others.  Laurent  compared  organic  compounds 
to  crystals,  whose  angles  ana  edges  may  be 
replaced  by  new  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms, 
wnile  the  typical  form  is  preserved.  Thus 
to  the  dualistic  point  of  view  was  opposed 
the  unitary  system ;  to  the  idea  of  combmation 
resulting  from  addition  of  elements  was  op- 
posed, that  of  compounds  formed  by  substitu- 
tion of  elements.  An  acid  is  changed  to  a  salt 
by  substituting  a  metal  for  its  hydrogen,  with- 
out destroying  its  molecular  structure.  A  salt 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  binary  com- 
pound, containing  an  acid  on  ^e  one  side  and 
an  oxide  on  the  other ;  it  is  a  whole,  a  single 
group  of  atoms,  among  which  are  one  or  more 
atoms  of  metal  capable  of  being  exchanged  for 
other  metallic  atoms  or  for  hydrogen.  This 
view  led  to  the  theory  of  chemical  types,  in 
which  certain  substances  are  taken  as  patterns 
of  molecular  structure  with  which  analogous 
bodies  are  classified.  Thus  we  have  the  water 
type,  the  hydrogen  type,  and  the  ammonia 
type,  under  which  bodies  are  grouped  with  no 
reference  to  their  former  relationships.  The 
binary  theory  here  disappears,  and  substances 
are  brought  together  not  so  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  composition  or  atomic  arrangement,  as 
by  analogies  of  reaction  and  decomposition. — 
But  the  doctrine  of  types  was  transitional,  and 
soon  developed  into  the  completer  theory  of 
atomicity,  by  which  is  meant  combining  capa- 
city. For  example,  there  are  some  acids  which 
require  for  saturation  only  one  equivalent  of  a 
certain  base;  there  are  others  which  require 
two  equivalents  of  the  same  base  to  saturate 
them;  and  others  still  which  demand  three. 
Now  these  acids  are  clearly  not  equivalents  of 
each  other,  their  capacities  of  combination  va- 
rying as  1,  2,  8 ;  and  they  are  therefore  said  to 
have  different  atomicities.  This  conception  of 
the  varying  combining  powers  of  bodies,  as  a 
controlling  chemical  principle,  was  worked  out 
in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry ;  but  it  is  now 
extended  to  the  inorganic  elements,  and  ofiers 
a  new  system  of  claAsification  and  a  new  chem- 
ical method. — In  the  new  chemistry  the  ele- 
ments are  arranged  into  six  groups,  although 
some  add  a  seventh.  These  are  named  mo- 
nads, dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  and  hex- 
ads — ^terms  expressive  of  their  several  combin- 
ing capacities.  Monads,  of  which  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  and   potassium   are   examples,  are 


monogenic,  that  is,  they  can  eombme  ctHj 
with  single  atoms.  All  the  rest  are  p<^  jgcsir. 
that  is,  they  can  combine  with  2,  8^  4,  6,  or  ^ 
monogenic  elements  or  their  equiralenta.  MtAt- 
cules  are  also  designated  as  monatomie,  d- 
atomic,  triatomic,  tetratomic,  pentatoone,  sfrJ 
hexatomic.  For  equivalence,  which  ^ep^e•e■^ 
ed  the  old  idea,  the  term  valence  is  eonoi; 
into  use ;  and  a  series  of  words  is  derrred  frt«. 
it  describing  the  groups  as  univalent,  biraleii 
trivalent,  quadrivalent,  quinquivalent^  and  sexi- 
valent,  while  the  atomicities  above  univaleBcie 
are  termed  multivalent.  The  varying  eqioTv 
lence,  valence,  or  combining  power  of  atosy 
is  represented  in  several  ways  by  wridch  t^ 
idea  is  made  clear.  The  graphic  symbol  o#  m. 
atom  is  a  circle  with  lines  radiating^  tram  k, 
called  bonds,  which  indicate  the  valence  or 
atomicity.  They  are  represented  as  foDor^ 
the  first  line  giving  their  names,  the  aeeood 
their  symbols,  and  the  third  examples : 

Monad.      Dyad.      TVtod.     Tetrad.    Pentad.       Hene. 

(b  -0-  XbT^c)-^  ^ 

HydrogUL  OzjguL     Boron.   Carbon.  HltcogcB.    Bn%)fc^. 

Water,  OHs,  would  be  thus  represented  by 
graphic  formula:  (h)— (5)-(h)*     Hydrogen 

has  as  it  were  but  a  single  pole  of  attractica 
represented  by  a  single  bondTwhile  oxjgen  L*» 
two  poles  and  two  bonds.  The  attrmction«  oi 
the  two  Atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen  an 
satisfied  by  the  two  attractions  of  £auanSe 
oxygen.      So   carbon-dioxide,  COt,  may   bo 

represented  thus:  (O^K^KS)'     Here  the 


four  attractions  of  tetratomic  carbon 
rated  by  those  of  the  two  atoms  of  di^tnwiift 
oxygen.    Marah  gas,  CH4,  is  thus  represented : 

The  circle  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  bonds  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  letters^  thuk 

-H,  -0-,  -<|j-,  it  being 

immaterial  how  the  boodt 
are  arranged.  The  cooipo- 
sition  of  water  will  then  be  represeated 
thus,  H— O— H,  and  carbon-dioxide  0=C=rO. 
The  atomicity  is  often  represented  as  fellows 
by  dashes:  H',  O",  B'",  C"",  N'"",  8""";  or 
again  thus  by  Roman  numerals :  H*,  O",  B°, 
C*^,  N^,  8^'.  In  chemical  changes  and  the 
formation  of  new  compounds  all  attractions 
rec^uire  to  be  satisfied— every  bond  engaged. 
This  fact  fixes  a  limit  to  combination,  for  cer- 
tain groupings  become  impossible.  One  atom 
of  a  monad  cannot  unite  with  one  atom  of  t 
dyad,  because  one  attraction  cannot  neutrafixe 
two.  It  takes  two  atoms  of  a  monad  to  fofiB 
a  compound  with  an  atom  of  a  dyad;  low 
atoms  of  a  monad  or  two  atoms  of  a  dyad 
are  required  to  saturate  a  tetrad ;  but  in  eadi 
case  all  the  polarities  have  to  be  provided  ftr* 
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There  are  seeming  exceptions  to  this  law. 
Two  atoms  of  a  monad  element,  as  potassium, 
may  unite  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
atoms  of  a  polyad  element,  as  sulphur.  By 
an  examination  of  the  graphic  formulas  of 
these  compounds,  K— S— K,  K— S— S— K, 
K— 8— 8— S— K,  &o.,  it  is  seen  that  any 
numher  of  atoms  of  a  polyad  element  may 
unite  with  two  atoms  of  a  monad,  provided 
they  he  interposed  between  the  latter.  When 
thus  placed,  they  are  said  to  perform  a  linking 
function  in  the  compound.  The  atomicity  of 
an  element  is  its  highest  eijuivalenoe,  and  the 
compound  form  is  then  said  to  be  normal  or 
saturated.  Tet  the  equivalence  of  atoms  is 
not  always  the  same ;  an  atom  may  form  sev- 
eral compounds  of  the  same  substance.  Ele- 
ments of  even  equivalence,  in  which  the  atomic 
poles  are  in  pairs,  are  called  artiads;  those  of 
uneven  equivalence,  in  which  the  poles  are 
odd,  |u*e  termed  perissads.  Prof.  Barker  states 
that  the  equivalence  ^*  always  increases  or  di- 
minishes by  two ;  so  that  an  atom  of  the  same 
element  may  in  different  compounds  have  an 
equivalence  of  1,  8,  5,  or  7,  or  of  2, 4,  or  6.  A 
perissad  atom  can  never  become  an  artiad  atom 
by  such  a  change,  nor  can  an  artiad  become 
a  perissad."  This  variation  of  atomic  equiva- 
lence is  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  bonds  of  an  atom  are  capable  of  saturating 
each  other  in  pairs.  A  pentad  may  thus  be- 
come a  triad  and  a  monad  successively,  and  a 
hexad  may  be  converted  into  a  tetrad  or  into 
a  dyad,  as  follows : 


PKSIB8AIW. 


Abtiam. 


■%     /• 


Pentad.       Triad.       Monad.     Haxad.      Tetnd.       Dyad. 

It  follows  ftom  this  view  that  only  the  atoms 
of  those  free  elements  can  be  considered  as 
existing  separately  in  which  the  number  of 
bonds  IS  even.  The  others  can  only  exist  in 
combination  with  each  other,  forming  poly- 
atomic molecules.  Free  hydrogen  cannot  be 
— H,  because  its  bond  is  unsatisfied ;  it  must 
therefore  be  H— H,  that  is,  united  with  itself; 
forming  what  we  might  caU  hydride  of  hydro- 
gen. Chlorine  is  not  01—,  but  01—01,  and 
free  oxygen  is  not  — O— ,  but  0=0.  Com- 
pounds are  formed  by  replacement,  and  chem- 
ical science  thus  becomes  rooted  in  atomic  ca- 
pacity.— While  therefore  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  chemicid  philosophy  has  undergone 
a  total  revolution,  tne  atomic  theory  has  not 
only  been  maintained  and  strengthened,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  advance  could  have  been 
made  without  its  assistance. 

ATSATO,  a  river  of  Colombia,  8outh  America, 
rises  near  lat.  5«  20'  N.  and  Ion.  76**  60'  W.,  and 
fiows  nearly  due  N,  for  about  250  m.  to  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  being 
crossed,  it  has  a  wide  channel  not  less  than  85 
ft.  deep  for  the  first  96  m.,  with  a  fall  not  ex- 
ceeding 2i  inches  to  the  mile ;  and  for  42  m. 


further  a  channel  exceeding  18  ft.  in  depth  can 
be  cleared;  while  the  distance  across  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  from  which  the  river  is  separated 
by  one  of  the  lowest  ranges  of  the  Andes,  does 
not  exceed  50  m.,  and  western  branches  of  the 
Atrato  are  said  to  almost  meet  rivers  from  the 
Pacific  having  their  source  in  this  dividing 
ridge.  Exammations  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  ship  canal  by  this  river,  to  connect 
the  Caribbean  sea  with  the  Pacific.  The  latest 
was  by  the  United  8tates  government  in  1871. 
The  route  which  promised  the  least  difficulty 
between  the  middle  branch  of  the  Atrato  and 
the  Jurador,  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  would 
require  48  m.  of  canal ;  the  height  of  the  water* 
shed,  which  must  be  excavated  or  tunnelled, 
being  more  than  500  ft. — The  Atrato  for  nearly 
its  whole  length  runs  through  a  low  swampy 
region,  which  is  entirely  overflowed  by  fresn- 
ets.  Quibdo,  on  its  upper  course,  is  the  only 
town  of  any  consequence  on  the  river.  It  is 
a  miserable  place  of  1,500  inhabitants,  mostly 
blacks,  with  some  Indians  and  a  few  whites.  It 
is  situated  on  several  isolated  hillocks  of  gravel 
and  clay,  in  the  midst  of  the  swampy  region 
which  extends  all  around.  The  temperature 
of  the  region  is  close  and  sultry,  and  the  rainy 
season  continues  all  the  year.  Gold  is  found 
in  fine  dust  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Atrato, 
at  and  above  Quibdo,  and  also  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  river.  8ome  portions  of  the 
country  are  described  as  highly  auriferous. 
Above  Quibdo  the  Atrato  receives  several 
branches,  of  which  the  Quito  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  fiuctua- 
tions  of  this  stream,  which  within  a  few  hours 
frequently  reduce  it  from  its  ordinary  ample 
channel  depth  of  7  ft.  or  more  to  6  or  6  ft.  or 
even  less,  the  Quito  would  present  with  the 
Atrato  an  uninterrupted  steamboat  thorough- 
fare of  no  less  than  252  m.  from  the  gulf  of 
Darien.  The  Quito  is  wholly  in  the  gold  re- 
gion, and  its  branch^  appear  to  lie  in  the  rich- 
est portion  of  it.  The  caoutchouc  tree  abounds. 

ATREBATES,  or  AtieMll,  a  people  of  Belgic 
GauL  whose  name  appears  in  the  modem 
Artpis.  They  joined  a  confederation  against 
Cessar,  and  famished  a  contingent  of  15,000 
troops.  A  colony  df  them  settled  in  Britain, 
in  the  modem  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire. 

ATEEUS)  a  legendary  hero  of  Greece,  son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  On  the  death  of 
his  son  Plisthenes,  Atreus  married  his  widow 
Adrope,  who  was  or  became  the  mother  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  commonly  known 
as  the  Atridae.  8he  was  seduced  by  Thy- 
estes,  the  brother  of  Atreus,  and  the  latter 
slew  the  t^in  ofilspring  of  this  adultery  and 
served  them  at  a  banquet  to  the  seducer. 
Atreus  afterward  married  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter Pelopia,  who  was  already  pregnant  with 
-/Egisthus  by  her  own  father.  The  child  was 
exposed,  but  miraculously  preserved,  and  the 
mother  committed  suicide.  The  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  family,  springing  from  the 
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murder  of  Mercury's  son  Myrtiliis  by  Pelops, 
afforded  endless  themes  for  the  classic  poets. 

AmnL  I*  In  Roman  architecture,  the  cen- 
tral room  of  the  house,  also  called  eavum 
odium.  In  this  room  the  family  lived  and  ate, 
and  here  stood  the  lare»  and  penaUi,  The 
room  was  uncovered  in  the  centre,  toward 
which  the  roof  sloped,  to  throw  the  rain  water 
into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  around  which  stood 
the  household  deities.  IL  The  forecourt  of  a 
temple.  The  atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty 
is  most  frequently  mentioned.  Ill*  In  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  an  open  space  before  a 
church,  making  part  of  the  narthex,  or  ante- 
temple.  Penitents  and  others  stood  in  the 
atrium  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  pious. 

ATROPATEME.    See  Az£Bbuan. 

ATROPHY  (Gr.  arpo^  hunger,  from  &  pri- 
Tative  and  rpo^,  nouri^ment),  in  medicme. 
the  wasting  away  of  any  organ  or  portion  of 
the  body  from  want  of  nutrition  in  the  part, 
irrespective  of  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body.  The  principle  of  vitality  decreases  in 
the  organ  wnen  its  functions  are  suspended, 
and  nutrition  slackens  where  the  vital  principle 
becomes  inert  The  manmiary  glands  or  milk- 
secreting  organs,  in  the  breasts  of  women  who 
have  paised  ^e  age  of  child-bearing,  are  some- 
times so  much  atrophied  that  traces  of  them 
only  can  be  found  imbedded  in  large  lobes  of 
adipose  tissue  or  fat  In  contrast  with  atro- 
phy is  hypertrophy,  or  excessive  nutrition  and 
enlargemeni  of  an  organ  or  set  of  organs  in 
the  body.  Any  limb  or  portion  of  a  limb  arti- 
ficially compressed  for  a  long  time  will  be  de- 
pressed in  its  vitality,  and  lack  the  power  to 
appropriate  nutrition  from  the  blooa ;  it  will 
gradually  diminish  in  size  and  force,  and  become 
atrophied.  Disuse  alone,  without  compression, 
wiU  cause  atrophy  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
limbs,  or  even  in  the  whole  body ;  for  many 
persons  waste  away  from  morbid  inactivity, 
which  brings  on  by  degrees  emaciation  and 
debility,  resulting  in  decay  of  the  whole  system. 
— Paralysis,  by  preventing  natural  exercise  in 
the  limbs,  may  depress  the  vitality  of  the  parts, 
and  diminish  their  powers  of  nutrition.  This 
will  cause  atrophy,  or  a  faUing  away  of  the 
paralyzed  limb.  The  dislocation  of  a  joint, 
if  neglected,  may,  by  causing  pressure  on  the 
nerves,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  innervation  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  active  functions  of  nu- 
trition in  the  parts  below,  and  thhs  depress 
vitality  and  bring  on  atrophy.  In  children  of 
a  scrofulous  diathesis,  disease  in  the  hip  ioint 
often  affects  the  nerves  of  the  parts  and  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  limb,   diminishing  the 

Sowers  of  nutrition,  and  causing  the  leg  to 
windle  in  comparison  with  the  4>ne  which  is 
not  affected.  In  these  cases  the  atrophy  is  of  a 
double  nature ;  for  the  gluteal  muscles  waste 
away,  and  the  bones  decay  in  part,  before  the 
limb  begins  to  dwindle  in  its  general  propor- 
tions from  the  weakened  powers  of  nutrition. 
ATROPIA,  or  Atrtpiae  (Gr. 'Ar^Kwroc,  one  of 
the  Fates),  a  vegetable  alkaloid  of  highly  poi- 


sonous properties,  extracted  from  the  atrcpa 
belladonna^  or  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  expressed  from  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  more  particularlv  from  the 
leaves.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky  priffln% 
which  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smelL  They 
possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  reddening  litmus 
paper;  they  melt  at  194*^  F.,  and  are  volatilized 
at  284**,  Their  composition  is:  carbon.  70*98; 
oxygen,  16-36;  hydrogen,  7*88;  and  nitrogen, 
4*83.  Atropia  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
acids,  the  sidphate  being  considerably  used  in 
medicine.  When  in  solution  it  gives  a  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate  with  terchloride  of  gold. 
It  was  first  obtained  by  Mein,  a  German  apoth- 
ecary, bv  digesting  the  roots,  powdered  ex- 
tremely nne,  for  several  days  in  alcohol,  and 
afterward  separating  the  other  ingredienta  by 
various  precipitations.  From  12  ounces  of  the 
root  he  obtained  20  grains  of  pure  alkalL 
Chloroform  and  potassa  are  idso  used  for  ob- 
taining its  solution.    (See  Belladonna.)  * 

ATROPOS,  one  of  the  Fates  {MosrcB,  Lat  Par- 
en)  of  Greek  mythology,  who  cut  the  thread 
of  life.  She  is  represented  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  a  sun  dial,  or  a  cutting  instrument 

ATTACUHMT  (Fr.  attacker,  to  seize),  in  law, 
the  seizure  of  the  person  or  property.  The 
writ  of  attachment  is  of  two  kinds:  1. 
Against  the  person,  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  for  contempt  of  court  It  may  be 
issued  against  attorneys,  solicitors,  sheriffs,  and 
other  officers  of  court,  for  any  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty.  The  object  of  the  attach- 
ment is  in  such  cases  to  bring  the  offen^iig 
party  personally  into  court,  to  answer  for  th« 
aUegea  contempt,  and  unless  he  can  clear  him- 
self he  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
Jurisdiction  has  formerly  been  exercised  bj 
courts  over  a  very  large  class  of  cases,  and  no 
precise  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  power.  The 
statute  of  New  York  continues  tne  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  same  extent  that  has  been  here- 
tofore used.  In  the  famous  case  of  Yates  in 
New  York,  in  1810,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  by  the  chancellor  for  misconduct  as  a 
master,  the  question  was  agitated  but  not 
definitively  settled  whether  there  was  any  re- 
lief upon  habeas  corpus  from  such  imprison- 
ment. (People  tJ.  Yates,  4  Johnson's  Rep.  817, 
6  id.  337.)  2.  A  writ  as  to  contempt  to  enforce 
the  civil  remedies  of  parties  to  suits,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  such  parties.  In  the  English 
chancery  this  was  the  only  process  for  en- 
forcing its  orders  and  decrees.  In  this  coun- 
try it  has  been  resorted  to  by  all  the  courts  to 
enforce  interlocutory  orders.  It  Is,  however, 
no  longer  used  in  New  York  for  the  collection 
of  costs  or  any  money  demand,  except  against 
attorneys,  solicitors,  and  other  officers  of 
court.  (Act  of  1847.)— Attachment  against 
property  was  an  old  mode  of  proceeding  in 
English  practice  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
a  defendant  in  an  action.  To  tnis  head  be- 
longs also  the  proceeding  known  as  foreign 
attachment,  a  process  under  which  the  prop- 
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erty  of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor  is  seized. 
The  proceeding  had  its  origin  in  a  custom 
of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  we  find  some 
notice  in  the  books  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  By  this  custom,  an  action  hav- 
ing been  brought  in  the  mayor's  court  against 
A,  and  the  writ  having  been  returned  nihil 
(that  is  to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  found 
as  a  distress  to  compel  appearance  of  defen- 
dant), and  thereupon  it  being  suggested  by  the 
Slaintiff  that  another  person  residing  in  Lon- 
on  is  indebted  to  A,  a  writ  is  issued  to  warn 
such  debtor,  who  is  thereafter  in  the  proceed- 
ings cflJled  "  ffamishee ; "  and  if  he  aoes  not 
deny  that  he  is  indebted,  the  debt  is  by  virtue 
of  such  writ  attached  in  his  hands  to  answer 
the  judgment  which  shall  be  recovered  against 
A.  Cowell  defines  a  foreign  attachment  to  be 
"  an  attachment  of  foreign  goods  found  within 
a  liberty  or  city  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person 
for  the  satisfaction  of  some  citizen  to  whom  the 
said  foreigner  oweth  money."  But  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  proceeding  in  any  other  place  in 
England  than  London.  This  proceedmg  has 
been  introduced  into  our  eastern  states  and 
some  others,  and  is  a  common  mode  of  collect- 
ing a  debt  due  by  a  non-resident  who  has  prop- 
erty within  the  state,  such  property,  whether 
lands,  chattels,  or  debts  due  to  him,  being 
seizea  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  which  shall  be  recovered. 
It  is  sometimes  called  trustee  process,  the  per- 
son who  is  indebted  or  holds  property  of  the 
non-resident  defendant  being  designated  as  trus- 
tee. In  New  York  an  attachment  may  by  the 
code  issue  against  the  property  of  a  non-resi- 
dent defendant  who  cannot  be  served  with 
process,  but  the  proceeding  is  more  simple 
than  the  trustee  process  of  the  eastern  states. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  proceeding  for  the  at- 
tachment of  property  of  absconding,  concealed, 
absent,  or  non-resident  debtors,  which  is  not 
an  action  but  a  sort  of  insolvent  proceeding  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  person 
whose  property  is  attached. 

ATTAINDEE  (Fr.  Uindre^  Lat.  tingere^  to 
stain),  in  old  English  law,  the  extinction  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  forfeiture  of  estate  which 
followed,  when  a  person  was  condemned  to 
death  for  treason  or  felony,  or  where  judgment 
of  outlawry  had  been  pronounced  against  him 
for  not  appearing  to  answer  to  a  capital  crime. 
It  might  also  take  place  by  act  of  parliament, 
called  bill  of  attainder.  In  the  case  of  high 
treason  the  effect  was  forfeiture  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  and  corruption  of  blood,  so  as 
to  interrupt  hereditary  aescent  of  any  civil 
right  For  capital  crimes  less  than  high  trea- 
son, there  was  a  forfeiture  of  personal  property 
absolutely,  and  of  the  profits  of  freehold  estates 
during  life ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  criminal 
all  his  lands  in  fee  went  to  the  crown  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  The  corruption  of  blood  caused 
also  an  escheat  of  lands.  But  in  its  operation 
escheat  was  subordinate  to  forfeiture.  In  high 
treason  the  forfeiture  intervened  to  defeat  the 


escheat  altogether,  and  in  the  lesser  offences 
it  interrupted  it  for  the  sovereign's  year  and 
day.  But  the  escheat  did  not  take  place  mere- 
ly in  respect  to  the  lands  held  by  the  oflfender. 
Thus  if  a  father  was  seized  in  fee,  and  his  son 
committed  treason  and  was  attainted,  and  then 
the  father  died,  the  father's  lands  even  in  that 
case  escheated,  because  at  his  death  the  son 
was  incapable  of  inheriting  them,  and  the  son's 
heirs  could  not  take  them  because  they  could 
only  deduce  their  title  through  the  son.  But 
there  was  no  forfeiture  in  such  a  jcase,  because 
the  criminal  never  had  the  lands.  This  cor- 
ruption of  blood  and  its  consequences  could 
cot  be  remedied  save  by  act  of  parliament 
By  statute  7  Anne,  ch.  21  (the  operation  of 
which  was  suspended  at  first  during  the  life  of 
the  pretender,  and  afterward  during  the  lives 
of  his  sons,  but  which  suspension  was  repealed 
by  89  George  III.,  ch.  93),  it  was  enacted  that 
no  attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heir,  or  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  person  other  than  tne  traitor  himself.  By 
the  statute  54  George  III.,  ch.  145,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  attainder  for  a  felony,  except 
treason  or  murder,  should  extend  to  the  dis- 
inheriting of  any  person,  nor  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person  other  than 
the  ofiTender  himself,  during  his  natural  life 
only;  and  any  person  who  might  otherwise  in- 
herit, might  on  his  death  claim  his  land.  There 
have  been  several  subsecjuent  enactments  of  a 
similar  tendency. — A  bill  of  attainder  was  a 
legislative  conviction  for  aUeged  crimes  with 
judgment  of  death.  The  great  act  of  attainder 
passed  in  1688  by  the  parliament  of  James  II., 
by  which  more  than  2,000  persons  were  at- 
tainted and  their  property  confiscated,  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  illustrations  of  this 
sort  of  legislative  convictions.  Other  acts  of 
the  same  character  were  those  relating  to  the 
earl  of  Straflfbrd  in  1641,  to  Sir  John  Fen  wick  in 
1696,  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  1699,  and  to  Bishop 
Atterbury  in  1728.  The  so-called  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  of  the  same  character, 
though  of  a  milder  form,  infiicting  punishment 
less  than  that  of  death. — Not  only  probably  on 
account  of  the  mere  injustice  of  all  legislative 
acts  of  this  character,  but  as  well  in  the  fear 
that  the  power  to  inflict  such  pmishments  in- 
trusted to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  state 
might  lead  to  unusual  excesses  and  abuse  in 
times  of  political  excitement,  the  founders  of 
our  government  by  a  distinct  constitutional 
provision  prohibited  the  enactment  of  any  such 
laws  here.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  no  bill  of  attainder  shall 
be  passed  either  by  congress  or  by  any  state. 
But  as  it  still  remained  competent  for  the  ju- 
diciary to  convict  of  treason  or  to  declare  at- 
tainders, the  constitution,  still  further  to  guard 
against  this  odious  form  of  enactments,  also 
provided  (art  8,  sec.  8)  that  congress  should 
have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, but  that  no  attainder  of  treason  should  work 
complete  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  ex- 
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cept  daring  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  In 
the  cases  familiarly  known  as  the  test  oath 
oases,  Commings  o.  Missouri,  and  ex  parte  Gar- 
land, reported  in  4th  Wallace,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Ck>urt  Reports,  pp.  277  to  399,  where  all  these 
constitutional  provisions  were  very  fully  dis- 
cussed, it  was  held  by  the  court  that  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution  bills  of  puns  and 
penalties  are  included  in  the  prohibition  of  bills 
of  attainder.  The  former  case  involved  the 
oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
of  Missouri  adopted  in  1 865.  Under  the  several 
sections  of  the  second  article  of  that  instru- 
ment priests  and  clergymen  (and  the  plaintiff 
fell  within  this  description)  were  required,  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions  as  such,  to  take  this  oath  of  loy- 
alty, which  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not 
committed  certain  designated  acts  of  disloyalty 
to  the  United  States,  some  of  them  being  at 
the  time  of  their  commission  offences  involving 
penalties,  and  others  innocent  in  themselves; 
and  it  was  held  that  these  provisions  constituted 
a  bill  of  attainder  within  the  meaning  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  case  of  Garland  in- 
volved an  act  of  congress  of  Jan.  24,  1865, 
which  provided  that  after  its  passage  no  per- 
son should  be  admitted  as  a  counseflor  to  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court,  and  after  March  4, 
1865,  to  the  bar  of  any  circuit  or  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  unless  he  should  first  have 
taken  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  July  2, 
1862.  This  oath  was  much  like  that  in  Oum- 
mings's  case,  and  was  to  the  effect  generally 
that  the  affiant  had  never  been  guilty  of  any 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States;  and  it  was 
held  that  exclusion  from  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  the  federal  courts  for  past  misconduct 
was  punishment  for  such  conduct ;  that  the  ex- 
action of  the  oath  was  the  means  provided  for 
ascertaining  the  persons  on  whom  the  act  was 
intended  to  operate ;  and  that  for  these  reasons 
tibe  act  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  was  within  the  constitu- 
tional inhibition  of  bills  of  attainder.  The 
court  in  both  these  cases'  consisted  of  nine 
judges,  and  in  each  four  of  the  judges,  including 
the  chief  justice,  dissented ;  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  court  has  not  commanded  the 
concurrence  of  some  of  our  ablest  jurists. 

ATTAKiPiS,  a  large  and  fertile  section  of 
southwestern  Louisiana,  including  several  par- 
bhes.  Though  often  mentioned  in  commercial 
reports,  it  is  not  the  legal  appellation  of  any 
subdivision  of  the  state.  Great  quantities  of 
sugar  and  molasses  are  produced  in  the  district 
and  shipped  at  Franklin,  St.  Mary's  parish. 

ATTAKAPIS)  an  Indian  tribe  of  southern  Lou- 
isiana, who  have  left  that  name  to  a  district 
of  the  state.  Their  real  name  is  not  known ; 
they  were  called  Attakapas  or  Men-Eaters  by 
the  Choctaws.  They  were  first  made  known 
to  the  French  by  the  adventures  of  Belleisle, 
who  was  left  on  shore  by  a  ship,  and  was  long 
in  their  hands.  They  aided  the  French  against 
tiie  Natchez  and  Chickasaws.    In  1803  there 


were  about  100  dispersed  through  the  Att*- 
kapas  district,  chiefly  on  Bayou  Yermilion: 
but  in  less  than  20  years  after  that  they  ceased 
to  be  enumerated  at  alL  Their  language  wmm 
peculiar,  aboundiog  in  harsh  monosyllables. 

ATTALA«  a  central  county  of  Mississippi, 
bounded  W.  by  Big  Black  river ;  area,  750  04. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870.  14,776,  of  whom  5,948  were 
colored.  Its  sur£Etce  is  undulating,  and  tiie  aoO 
in  some  parts  fertile.  In  1870  the  county  pro- 
duced 9,544  bushels  of  wheat,  837,402  of  IndUm 
com,  35,150  of  sweetpotatoes,  and  8,912  bales 
of  cotton.    Oapital,  Kosciusko. 

ATTALUS.  L  A  general  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  unde  of  Cleopatra,  whom  rhihp  mar- 
ried, killed  about  336  B.  G.  At  the  wedding 
festivities  of  his  niece,  he  called  upon  the  com- 
pany in  the  presence  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  successor  to  the 
throne.  This  Alexander  violently  resented, 
and  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which  Philip  took  the 

E art  of  his  general  and  drew  his  sword  npoD 
is  son.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias 
then  withdrew  from  the  kingdom.  The  assas- 
sination of  Philip  by  Pausania^  was  the  con- 
sequence of  an  outrage  committed  by  Attains 
which  Philip  refused  to  punish.  Attains,  who 
was  then  in  Asia,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander,  but  soon  made  overtures 
for  submission,  which  the  king  disregarded. 
Hecatffius  was  sent  into  Asia  with  orders  either 
to  bring  Attalus  to  Macedonia  or  assassinate 
him,  and  the  latter  course  was  adopted.  D. 
Attalis  1*1  king  of  Pergamus,  reigned  from  241 
to  197  B.  C.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  Per^ 
gamus  who  bore  the  title  of  king,  Aaanfnii>g 
that  dignity  after  a  victory  over  the  Gaula. 
He  made  himself  master  of  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  was  driven  back  to  Per- 
gamus by  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Achceua. 
He  was  afterward  an  allv  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  Achseus,  and  of  the  Romans  and 
Rhodians  against  Philip  of  Macron.  The 
Macedonians  invaded  his  territory,  but  failed 
to  capture  Pergamus.  IIL  Attalis  IL,  king  of 
Pergamus,  surnamed  PhiladelphuB,  second  son 
of  tne  preceding,  bom  in  200  B.  C.,  succeeded 
his  brother  Eumenes  II.  in  159,  died  in  138. 
He  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance,  founded 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  and  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences.  !?•  Attalis  I1I«,  king  of  Perga- 
mus, surnamed  Philometor,  son  of  Eumenes  I L 
and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  IL 
138  B.  0.,  died  in  183.     On  his  accession 
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he  murdered  many  of  his  relatives  and  fri^ids. 
After  a  short  reign  of  disorder  he  was  seized 
with  remorse  and  melancholy,  withdrew  from 
public  affairs,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture 
and  gardening.  He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans.  V.  FUtIu  Priscu  Attain,  emneror 
of  the  West  in  409-UO.  He  was  bom  in  Ionia, 
brought  up  as  a  pagan,  and  baptized  by  an  Arian 
bishop,  feeing  a  senator  and  prefect  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  second  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alaric,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  barba- 
rians in  place  of  Honorius,  and  sent  a  message 
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to  Honorins,  oommanding  him  to  cut  off  his 
hands  and  feet  and  retire  to  a  desert  island. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  deposed  by  Alaric 
on  the  plain  of  Ariminnm.  After  the  death  of 
Alario  he  was  again  pat  forward  by  Atanlphos 
as  a  claimant  of  the  purple ;  bat  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sentenced  oy  Honorios  to  lose  a 
thnmb  and  forefinger  and  suffer  banishment  in 
the  island  of  Lipan. 

ATTIMAII)  the  title  of  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  Cossacks,  now  retained  only  by  those  of 
the  Don.  The  attaman  was  elected  by  the 
people  in  a  general  public  meeting ;  the  mode 
of  election  was  by  throwing  their  fur  caps  at 
the  favorite,  and  he  who  had  the  largest  heap 
of  caps  was  chosen.  When  in  the  16th  century 
the  Cossacks  submitted  to  the  Poles,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  attaman  was  confirmed  by  the 
Polish  king.  After  the  secession  of  the  Cos- 
sacks from  Poland  and  their  submission  to 
Busda  in  the  17th  century,  the  attamans  pre- 
seryed  the  same  rights  until  after  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Mazeppa,  when  the  office  was  sup- 
pressed. In  1750  it  was  restored  in  the  person 
of  Count  Razumovsky.  When  Catharine  XL 
destroyed  the  organization  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine,  the  dignity  of  attaman  was  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Don.  The  last  elective 
attaman  of  these  Cossacks  was  Platof^  after 
whose  death  the  emperor  Nicholas  made  the 
dignity  of  attaman  hereditary  in  the  cesare- 
vitch.  The  conmianders  of  various  other  Cos- 
sack organizations  in  Russia  bear  the  title  of 
attaman,  but  only  by  custom  and  courtesy* 
From  the  word  attaman  was  derived  the  word 
hetman,  in  ancient  Poland  the  title  of  the  com- 
mander of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  nation. 

ATTAR  or  Otto  of  Bens,  a  delicious  perfume 
extracted  from  the  petals  of  the  rose.  It  is 
a  volatile  oil,  of  soft  consistency,  nearly  col- 
orless, and  deposits  a  crystallizable  substance 
partially  soluble  in  alcohoL  The  best  is  pre- 
pared at  Ghazipoor  in  Hindostan;  but  it  is  apt , 
to  be  much  adulterated  with  sandalwood  and 
other  oils.  It  is  obtained  from  rose  water  by 
setting  it  out  during  the  night  in  large  open 
vessek,  and  early  in  the  morning  skimming  off 
the  essential  oil,  which  floats  at  the  top.  It  is 
estimated  that  200,000  well  grown  roses  are 
required  to  produce  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil ; 
and  the  value  of  this  when  it  is  manufactured 
is  about  $40.  If  warranted  genuine  at  the 
English  warehouses,  it  sells  for  about  $50,  or 
$100  per  ounce. 

ATnSBOM,  Peter  DaaM  Anadeu,  a  Swedish 
poet,  bom  Jan.  19,  1790,  died  in  Upsal,  July 
21,  1855.  At  the  university  of  Upsal  he  was 
one  of  several  students  who  formed  the  *^  Au- 
rora^' association,  with  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipating Swedish  literature  from  French  in- 
fluence. His  essays  published  in  the  society^s 
magazine,  the  "Phosphorus,"  and  directed 
against  the  academy  and  the  prominent  literary 
party  of  the  day,  provoked  a  feud  in  which  he 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack.  But  he  grad- 
ually gained  adherents,  and  in  1619,  after  a  tour 


of  two  years  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  he  was 
made  German  tutor  to  Prince  Oscar,  the  future 
king  of  Sweden.  Subsequently  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Upsal,  and  in  183Q  was  receivea  as 
member  of  the  academy,  which  he  had  as- 
sailed in  the  "Phosphorus."  The  best  of  his 
satirical  contributions  to  that  magazine  was  a 
drama  in  prose  entitled  Eimarhandety  "  League 
of  the  Rhymers."  As  founder  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  PoetUh  Kalender^  he  exert- 
ed a  marked  influence  upon  sBsthetic  culture  in 
Sweden.  His  lyrical  poems  are  contained  in 
his  Samlade  Dikter  (2  vols.,  Upsal,  1886-7). 
His  Shrifter  or  confessions  (1885)  treat  of  histo- 
ry and  philosophy.  The  most  important  of  his 
other  works,  avenska  Store  och  Sicalder  (^^  The 
Seers  and  Poets  of  Sweden  "),  is  a  review  of 
Swedish  literature.  The  6th  and  last  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1856.  A  posthumous 
work,  Poesiens  Hutoria^  was  publi^ed  at  6re- 
bro  in  1862.  The  best  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  there  in  1858. 

ATIERBURT,  Fnids,  an  English  theologian 
and  politician,  bom  at  Milton,  near  Newport- 
Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire,  March  6, 1662,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  15, 1732.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  at  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1684.  In  1687 
appeared  his  controversial  work,  "  A  Reply  to 
^  Considerations  on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther 
and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation,^ "  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Obadiah  Walker,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  master  of  Umversity  coUege.  Atter- 
bury^s  defence  of  Protestantism  was  long  classed 
among  the  best  of  such  arguments.  He  now 
acted  for  several  years  as  tutor  to  young  Boyle, 
afterward  earl  of  Orrery.  Taking  orders  in 
1691,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  procured  him 
several  offices  in  the  church,  and  finally  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  king  and  queen. 
He  was  constantly  involved  in  controversies 
(HI  theological  and  literary  subjects.  He  ac- 
quired special  notoriety  from  a  work  written 
principally  by  him,  but  published  in  1698  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  who  was  then  a 
student  at  Christ  Church,  in  which  great  wit 
but  little  learning  was  used  in  a  violent  attack 
upon  Richard  Bentley,  who  had  declared  the 
reputed  letters  of  Phalaris,  previously  publish- 
ed by  Boyle,  to  be  entirely  spurious.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  &mon8  literary  controversies 
of  the  time,  and  before  it  closed  it  had  enlisted 
much  of  the  talent  of  the  two  universities  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  1700  Atterbury  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  clergy  in  a  discussion 
of  the  rights  of  convocation,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Oxford.  In  1702  he 
was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Anne,  in  1704  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1707 
canon  in  Exeter  cathedral.  During  several 
years  he  engaged  in  an  intricate  theological 
dispute  with  Bei^amin  Hoadley.  In  1710  he 
was  made  prolocutor  to  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  in  1712  dean  of  Christ  Church 
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(bnt  removed  on  acconnt  of  his  qaarrelsome 
temper),  and  in  1718,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Oxford,  hlshop  of  Rochester.  It  has 
heen  asserted,  though  never  proved,  that  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne  Atterhury  proposed 
an  immediate  attempt  in  favor  of  the  preten- 
der, James ;  at  all  events  he  soon  showed  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts,  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  government  He 
was  finally  convicted  of  participation  in  a 
treasonable  plot  for  the  forcible  restoration  of 
the  fallen  dynasty,  and  after  making  an  elo- 
quent defence  before  the  lords,  he  was  sen- 
tenced in  May,  1728,  to  expulsion  from  all  his 
offices  and  to  perpetual  exile.  In  June  he  left 
England  for  France,  with  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Morrice,  and  resided  in  Paris  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  For  several  years  of  his 
exile  he  continued  to  work  secretly  in  the  in- 
terest of  James ;  but  he  lost  favor  with  that 
prince  on  account  of  certain  differences  of 
opinion,  and,  though  afterward  reconciled  to 
him,  he  was  never  his  active  partisan  after 
1727,  when  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  with- 
drawal. He  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey, though  without  public  ceremony;  and  the 
government  afterward  caused  his  comn  to  be 
opened,  in  search  for  treasonable  papers  sup- 
posed to  be  hidden  in  it 

ATHCA  (Gr.  'Arr/itt^,  probably  a  corruption 
of  'Ajcrwof,  from  A/m^,  snore  or  coast),  one  of 
the  political  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  occu- 
pying a  triangular  peninsula,  bounded  N*.  by 
Boeotia,  E.  by  the  iEgean  sea,  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  the  Saronic  gulf  and  Megaris ;  area,  about 
840  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  several  moun- 
tain ranges,  having  their  centre  and  highest 
point  in  the  great  group  caUed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  Cithsron  (the  modem  Elatea,  the  moun- 
tain of  firs),  which  rises  at  the  N.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  country,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  to  the  height  of  4,630  feet.  From 
this  extend  to  the  eastward  the  Fames  moun- 
tains, forming  part  of  the  boundary  and  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  Attica  and 
Boeotia ;  and  to  the  southward  several  smaller 
ranges,  the  westemmost  separating  Attica  from 
Megaris,  while  the  others  divide  the  country 
into  districts  anciently  known  by  the  following 
names  (mentioned  in  their  order  from  west  to 
east) :  toe  Eleusinian  plain,  N.  E.  of  the  bay  of 
Eleusis ;  the  Athenian  plain,  having  its  centre 
near  Athens ;  the  MesogSQa  or  midland  district, 
an  undulating  plain,  enclosed  by  Mt  Hymettus, 
Mt.  Pentelicus,  the  sea,  and  a  range  of  hills 
running  across  Attica  from  the  promontory  of 
Zoster ;  the  Paralia  or  coast  district,  including 
all  the  southem  part  of  the  peninsula,  below 
the  promontory  of  Zoster  on  the  W.  and  Brau- 
ron  on  the  E. ;  and  finally,  the  Diacria  or  high- 
lands, bounded  by  the  Fames  range,  Fentelicus, 
and  the  sea,  in  which  district  lies  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  The  rivers  of  Attica  are  insignifi- 
cant, and  in  summer  nearly  dry.  The  Cephis- 
sus  and  Ilissus,  the  two  watering  the  Athe- 
nian plain,  are  ihotfb  most  fluently  mentioned 


in  history.    The  soil  is  light ;  in  ancient  timet 
it  appears,  by  careful  culture,  to  have  produced 
a  large  amount  of  ^ain,  and  figs  and  olires, 
the  exceUence  of  which  was  fiunous  in  Greece : 
but  in  modem  days  agriculture  is  n^ected,  and 
the  products  are  inconsiderable. — ^The  ancieiit 
inhabitants  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  looie 
race ;  of  their  origin  even  tn^tion  oonveyB  no 
information.    They  claimed  that  their  ances- 
tors had  sprung  directly  from  the  boH  of  the 
country.    At  the  beginning  of  authentic  Attie 
chronology,  placed  by  Grote  at  the  archonaliip 
of  Oreon,  688  B.  0.,  they  were  divided  into 
four  tribes  or  classes  (^>^,  Geleontea,  Hop- 
letes,  .^gikores,  and  Argades.    The  origin  of 
these  is  uncertain,  some  traditions  attributing 
the  <}uadmple  division  to  Oecrops,  others  to 
Fandion,  and  one  to  an  ancient  king,  Ion. 
Grote  does  not  share  the  belief  of  many  wriieiv 
that  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  derived  froai 
their  occupations,  like  those  of  the  Egyptian 
castes,  as  Hopletes,  the  warriors,  .£^orea» 
the  goatherd&  &c. ;  and  he  says  of  both  tribes 
and  titles,  **  Neither  the  time  of  their  introduc- 
tion nor  their  primitive  import  are  ascertain- 
able matters."    In  historic  thnes  each  tribe 
was  divided  into  three  phratries  UparpUu  or 
^p6Tpai)y  and  each  phratry  generaliy  into  80 
gentes;  later  another  division  seems  to  have 
been  made — ^purely  for  political  and  military 
convenience  and  without  destroying  the  former 
—of  each  tribe  into  three  trittys  (rpirrve^y,  and 
of  each  trittys  into  four  naukraries  (vavKpApuu). 
This   classification  of  the  people   continued 
till  the  revolution  of  Clisthenes,  in  509  B.  C. ; 
but  Solon  (about  594),  without  destroying  it, 
made  another  division  into  ^Ye  classes,  on  the 
basis  of  property.     Clisthenes  entirely  abol- 
ished both  methods  of  classification,  and  divid- 
ed the  people  anew  into  ten  tribes  (j^vXttf)-^ 
Erechtheis,  .^Egeis,  Fandionis,  Leontis,  Aca- 
mantis,  CEneis,  Cekropis,  Hippotho6ntis,  Man- 
tis, and  Antiochis — named  n*om  old  Attic  he- 
roes.    Each  of  these  was  subdivided  into  a 
certain  number  of  demes  (S^fioi)  or  cantons^ 
every  considerable  place  constituting  a  deme, 
and  the  larger  towns  including  several.    The 
whole  number  of  demes  in  Attica  appears  to 
have  been  174,  of  160  of  which  the  names  are 
known.    To  ^e  ten  tribes  of  Clisthenes  two 
more  were  afterward  added  for  political  pur- 
poses.— ^For  the  account  of  the  system  of  gen- 
eral government  of  Attica  under  the  archons 
and  other  rulers,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
country,  see  Athens,  and  Gbesce.     Works  es- 
pecially devoted  to  Attica  are  Leakeys  "Derai 
of  Attica"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1841),  and  Ro«*b 
Demen  ton  Attiha  (Halle,  1846).--Joined  with 
Boeotia,  Megaris,  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
Attica  as  an  eparchy  now  helps  to  form  one 
of  the  nomarchies  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
called  Attica  and  Boeotia ;  area,  2,481  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  186,804.    Capital,  Athens. 

ATTICrS,  litis  PtaptalM,  a  Roman  knight, 
bom  in  109  B.  C,  died  in  82.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius  he  re- 
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moved  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  20  years 
and  rendered  many  services  to  the  citizens, 
who  raised  statues  in  his  honor.  Recalled  by 
8nlla  in  65  B.  C,  he  resided  in  Rome,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  hospitality,  nnmbering  among 
his  friends  Hortensins,  Pompey,  Cffisar,  Brutus, 
and  above  all  Oioero.  He  had  no  ambition, 
made  a  generous  use  of  his  great  wealth,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  was  able  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  men  of  all  parties.  He  starved 
himself  to  death  to  avoid  other  physical  suffer- 
ings. He  possessed  a  very  extensive  library, 
and  employed  his  slaves  to  copy  MSS.,  selling 
the  copies.  His  annals,  a  general  history  ex- 
tending over  700  years,  were  highly  prized  by 
classicfi^  writers,  but  have  not  come  down  to 
ns.  His  name  has  been  preserved  by  the  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  by  Cicero,  and  by  a 
biography  written  by  Oomelius  N'epos. 

ATnCVS  HQtODESy  Tlkeriis  CfauuUuy  a  rich 
citizen  of  Athens,  bom  about  A.  D.  104,  died 
probably  in  180.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
having  Marcus  Aurelius  for  one  of  his  pupils. 
His  speeches  are  said  to  have  excellea  those 
of  all  contemporary  lorators,  but  none  of  them 
are  now  extant.  He  was  consul  in  143,  and 
for  a  time  administrator  of  the  free  towns  of 
Asia.  Having  inherited  an  immense  fortune, 
he  adorned  Athens  with  magnificent  public 
buildings,  constructed  a  theatre  at  Corinth, 
aqueducts  at  Olympia  and  Canusium,  a  race 
course  at  Delphi,  and  a  bath  at  Thermopyla), 
and  restored  several  decayed  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

ATTULAMEGIJiS,  or  WUtdsh  Inditu,  an  Al- 
gonquin tribe  residing  inland  back  of  Three 
Kivers,  Canada,  closely  allied  in  language  to 
the  Kilistenons  or  Crees.  They  were  noted 
for  their  singular  care  and  veneration  for  the 
dead.  War  and  disease  swept  them  away  about 
1658.  Father  Jacques  Buteux,  the  great  mis- 
sionary of  the  tribe,  was  killed  among  them  in 
May,  1652. 

ATTILA  (Magyar,  Etele;  Ger.  Etul)^  king 
of  the  Huns,  died  in  458  or  454.  About  434, 
with  Bleda,  bis  brother,  he  succeeded  Roas,  his 
uncle,  in  the  leadership  of  the  nation,  which 
then  included  or  swayed  the  northern  tribes 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Volga.  The  brothers 
threatened  to  invade  the  eastern  empire,  but 
Theodosius  II.  obtained  peace  by  the  surrender 
of  territory  south  of  the  Danube  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  Attila  assured  the 
Huns  that  he  had  discovered  the  sword  of  the 
Scythian  god  of  war,  with  which  he  was  to 
procure  for  them  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
He  called  himself  the  scour^  of  God,  and 
his  subjects  looked  on  him  with  superstitious 
awe.  In  444  he  ordered  the  murder  of  his 
brother  as  a  dictate  of  the  divine  will,  and  the 
fratricide  was  celebrated  as  a  victory.  He  in- 
vaded the  Persian  dominions,  but  being  defeated 
in  Armenia,  he  turned  toward  the  eastern  em- 
pire. With  an  army  of  upward  of  half  a  mil- 
lion men,  mostly  cavalry,  he  overran  Dlyria  and 
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all  the  region  between  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Adriatic.  Theodosius  H.  was  overpowered  in 
three  battles.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
were  devastated,  and  more  than  70  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  destroyed.  Theodosius  ob- 
tained peace  again  only  by  an  enormous  ran- 
som. About  451  Attila  turned  west  toward 
Gaul,  marched  through  Germany,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine,  and  en- 
camped before  Orleans.  The  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged by  their  bishop  Anianus,  resisted  the 
first  attacks  of  the  assailants,  and  were  soon 
relieved,  on  June  14,  by  the  approach  of  the 
army  of  A^tius,  the  commander  of  the  Ro- 
mans, with  their  allies  the  Visigoths  under 
Theodoric,  the  Franks  under  Meroveus,  the 
Burgundians,  the  Alans,  and  other  barbarians. 
Attila  retired  into  Champagne,  and  took  his 
stand  in  the  Catalaunian  plains  where  ChAlons- 
sur-Mame  is  now  situated,  and  there  fought 
about  the  end  of  June  the  most  murderous 
battle  ever  known  in  European  history.  (See 
AI&Tius.)  Attila  was  defeated,  and  recrossed 
the  Rhine,  but  in  the  next  year  again  assailed 
the  empire,  invading  Italy.  He  destroyed 
Aquileia,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  other 
cities,  whose  fugitives  afterward  founded  Ven- 
ice ;  pillaged  Pa  via  and  Milan,  and  established 
his  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the  l^incio  and 
the  Po,  near  Mantua.  Rome  was  saved  by  the 
personal  mediation  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who  visited 
the  barbarian  in  his  camp,  and  b  said  to  have 
awed  him  by  his  sacred  character.  The  chron- 
iclers say  the  spirits  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  appeared  to  him  with  menaces,  a  le- 
gend immortalized  by  Raphael.  In  July,  452, 
Attila,  having  concluded  a  truce,  returned  to 
the  Danube,  meditating  for  the  next  year  a 
new  invasion  of  the  eastern  empire,  or,  as  some 
maintain,  a  return  to  Italy.  But  he  died  in  his 
capital  or  camp  in  Ponnonia,  the  night  of  his 
nuptials  with  the  beautiful  Ildico,  whom  he 
had  married  in  addition  to  the  many  wives  he 
already  possessed.  The  courtiers  found  him  in 
the  morning  dead,  either  through  sudden  ill- 
ness, or,  as  some  suspected,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  ndico,  whose  people,  the  Burgundians, 
had  suffered  much  at  his  nands.  His  body  was 
put  in  a  coflSn  of  iron,  over  which  was  one  of 
silver,  and  a  third  of  gold.  He  was  buried  se- 
cretly at  night  together  with  a  mass  of  treas- 
ure and  arms,  and  the  prisoners  who  dug  the 
grave  were  killed.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  a 
kind  of  national  hero  by  the  Hungarians. 

ATTIRET,  Jmb  DealSj  a  French  Jesuit  and 
painter,  bom  at  Dole  m  1702,  died  in  Peking 
in  1768.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  had  already 
produced  some  good  pictures  when  he  entered 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon.  In  1737 
he  went  to  Peking,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  stationed  there,  and 
.was  employed  by  the  emperor  Kien  Lung. 
He  produced  an  immense  number  of  paintings 
and  drawings,  mostly  in  water  colors,  accurate- 
ly depicting  Chinese  physiognomy,  dress,  and 
habits,  as  well  as  triumphs,  festivals,  and  pro- 
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ceasionB.  A  series  of  drawings,  represeutiDg 
Chinese  battles,  were  engraved  in  France,  bo 
gratifying  tlie  emperor  that  he  appointed  the 
artist  a  mandarin. 

ITnWAKDABONK,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Unrons  and  Iroquois,  liv- 
ing in  early  times  on  both  bonks  of  the  Ni- 
agara river,  but  chiefly  on  the  Canada  side. 
They  were  called  Atirhagenretha  by  the  Iro- 
qaola,  and  by  the  French  the  Nentrol  Nation, 
as  they  at  first  took  nopart  in  the  war  between 
the  Iroqnois  on  one  side  and  the  Unrons,  Tio- 
nontatez,  Algonquina,  and  Montagnain  on  the 
other.  They  were  however  at  war  with  the 
Mascontins  beyond  Lake  Michif^an.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  an  area  of  abont  150  sq.  m.  They 
were  first  visited  by  the  Recollect  father  Dail- 
lon  in  1S2T,  and  by  Br^benf  and  Chanmonot 
in  1642 ;  but  no  missions  or  posts  were  estab- 
lished. On  the  fall  of  the  Hnrons  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Iroqnois  (1651-'8),  and  after 
severe  losses  a  part  submitted  and  joined  the 
Senecas ;  the  rest  fled  west  and  joined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Hurons  on  Lake  Superior. 

iTIlEIOROIJGH,  a  township  of  Bristol  coon- 
ty,  Mass.,  81  m.  S.  6.  E.  of  Boston,  and  11  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
9,769.  It  has  very  estensiTe  manDfactnres  of 
jewelry,  printed  calicoes,  metal  buttons,  and 
clocks,  for  which  there  is  abondant  water 
power  in  Mill  river. 

ilTOCK,  or  lltk,  a  fbrtifled  town  of  India, 
in  the  PnnjaDb,  on  the  Indns,  nearly  oppoMte 
the  month  of  the  Cabool,  in  lat  33°  64'  N., 
Ion.  72°  acf  E.,  40  m.  E.  a  E.  of  Peshawer ; 


pop.  abont  2,000.  Hie  Indus  is-here  abont 
BOO  feet  wide,  and  ft'om  30  to  70  feet  deep  ac- 
cording to  the  eeason,  with  high  banks  and  a 
rapid  carrent  The  fort  woTbailt  by  Akbar 
to  command  the  passage,  this  being  the  route 
by  which  invasions  from  the  northwest  have 
generally  entered  India.  Rnnjeet  Singh  took 
it  from  the  Afghans  by  treochery,  and  it  come 
into  the  poeeeSHion  of  the  British  by  the  con- 
quest of  Sinde.    The  town  has  gone  to  decay. 

ITTOSIfET.    See  Lawteb. 

ATTOKNET  CENEIiL,  a  law  officer  of  state. 
In  En^and  he  is  the  connsel  to  the  crown.   He 
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may  be  required  by  either  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament to  institute  prosecutions  for  offences 
against  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  houses,  or 
against  the  pnblic  laws  of  the  nation,  and  by  cns- 
tom  may  prosecnte  for  misdemeanors  by  infor- 
mation wiChoQt  first  procuring  on  indictment, 
lie  may  also  file  information  in  civil  c&nsea, 
imder  penal  statutes,  and  he  is  charged  by 
special  statutes  with  other  duties  in  the  pnblic 
interest — The  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  is  the  first  law  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  which  first 
defined  hia  ofBce,  provided  that  there  oliould 
he  appointed  a  meet  person,  learned  in  the 
law,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prosecute  and 
condnct  all  suits  in  the  supreme  court  in  which 
the  United  States  should  oe  concerned,  and  to 
pve  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of 
law  when  required  by  the  prewdent  or  by  the 
heads  of  any  of  the  departments  touching  any 
matters  which  concerned  the  affairs  of  their 
offices.    By  an  act  of  1830  the  attorney  gen- 
eral was  required  to  consult  and  advise  with 
the  solicitor  general  of  the  treasury  as  to  the 
conduct  of  suits  and  other  proceedings  pertain- 
ing to  the  revenue ;  and  by  an  act  of  1861  be 
was  charged  with  a  general  supervision   and 
direction  of  the  district  attorneys  and  marshals 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  discharge  of 
their  duties ;  and  they  were  required  to  report 
to  him  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and 
the  condition  of  their  offices.     In  practice  also 
it  has  been  conceded  that  either  house  of  con- 
gress may  call  upon  the  attorney  general  for 
information  on  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
his  office,  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  communicate  such  informa- 
tion,    lie  has  also  conducted  aU 
Buitj  of  the  United  States  in  the 
supreme  court.    It  has  been  al- 
ways nnderstood  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  attorney  general  ia  not 
conclusive  upon  uie  president  or 
the  secretaries ;  but  it  has  been 
the  practice,  for  the  soke  of  pre- 
servmg  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  decinon  and  action  in   the 
different  'departments,   to    gov- 
ern the  administration  of  ^leir 
affairs  according  to  the  attor- 
ney general's  advice.    The  opin- 
ions of  the  attorneys    general 
from  the  earliest  period    have 
tlms   come  to  he  a  body  of  precedents    on 
questjons  of  public  law  which  have  a    cer- 
^n  authority,  of  the  some  character,  tlion^ 
not  of  the  same  imperative  force,  as  tiie  at^n- 
dication  of  courts  of  justice.     It  is  a  set^ed 
rule,  in  construction  of  the  ftanctions  of  thig 
officer,  that  he  has  no  right  to  give  an  opinion 
in  any  other  cases  than  those  in  which   the 
statutes  make  it  his  duty  to  give  it    There- 
fore be  will  not  give  an  opinion  to  any  snbor- 
dinate  officer  of  any  of  the  departments ;  nor 
will  he  give  an  opinion  to  individuals  in  re- 
spect to  their  claims  against  the  government; 
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nor  will  he  advise  upon  speonlative  or  hypo- 
thetical cases,  nor  upon  any  point  of  law  un- 
less it  has  actually  arisen  in  a  case  presented 
for  the  action  of  a  department.  An  act  of 
Jane  22, 1870,  established  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  called  the  department 
of  justice,  and  made  the  attorney  general  the 
head  of  it  The  statute  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  solicitor  general  and  of  assist- 
ants to  the  attorney  general,  and  transfers  to 
the  department  the  solicitors  of  the  treasury, 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  internal  revenue,  the 
naval  judge  advocate,  and  the  clerks  and  as- 
sistants of  these  officers.  It  authorizes  the  at- 
torney general  to  refer  questions  submitted  to 
him  to  his  assistants,  and  their  opinions  ap- 
proved by  him  have  the  force  of  his  own.  He 
may  direct  the  solicitor  general  to  argue  causes 
in  the  court  of  claims  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interested,  and  appeals  from  that 
court  to  the  supreme  court  in  such  cases  as  are 
committed  to  nim  and  to  the  solicitor  general. 
The  secretaries  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments may  also  by  this  act  require  opinions 
from  the  attorney  general  on  questions  of  law 
the  cognizance  of  which  is  not  given  by  stat- 
ute to  other  officers. — ^The  duties  of  the  attor- 
ney general  of  a  state  are  defined  by  constitu- 
tion^ or  statutory  provisions.  They  are  gen- 
erally to  prosecute  and  defend  all  kinds  of 
actions  in  the  event  of  which  the  people  of  the 
state  are  interested;  to  recover  for  the  state 
escheat^  lands  or  forfeited  estates ;  to  test 
the  right  of  any  person  who  is  charged  with 
unlawfully  holding  or  exercising  any  public 
office  or  any  franchise  within  the  state,  or  the 
right  of  persons  who  are  alleged  to  be  acting 
as  a  corporation  without  authority;  to  bring 
actions  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  the  charters 
or  revoking  the  franchises  of  corporations  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  which 
created  them,  or  when  they  have  incurred  for- 
feiture of  their  charters  by  nonuser  of  their 
franchises,  or  the  assumption  of  privileges  not 
conferred  upon  them.  It  is  also  his  function 
to  give  legal  advice  to  the  governor  and  to 
other  officers  of  the  state ;  to  prepare  legal  in- 
struments for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and  at  the 
retjuest  of  the  governor  or  other  state  officials 
to  mdict  and  prosecute  persons  accused  by  such 
officers  of  violations  of  the  laws  which  they  are 
charged  with  enforcing. 

ATTORNEY,  Power  of,  an  authority  by  which 
one  person  is  empowered  to  act  in  the  place 
or  as  the  attorney  of  another.  The  one  who 
confers  the  power  is  called  the  constituent  or 
the  principal,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  b  given 
is  called  the  attorney  in  fact,  that  is  to  say,  in 
/actum  or  for  a  special  purpose,  and  by  way 
of  general  distinction  from  a  professional  at- 
torney at  law. — All  persons  except  those  who 
have  not  a  legal  capacity  to  act  for  themselves, 
such  as  married  women  and  infanta,  may  ap- 
point an  attorney  in  fact  But  under  the  recent 
acts  which  give  married  women  separate  estates 
and  independent  powers  over  them,  they  also 


may,  as  to  such  property  at  least,  probably 
appoint  attorneys.  AU  persons  who  have  suffi- 
cient intelligence  may  be  made  attorneys  in  fact, 
including  even  some  who  are  disqualified  from 
acting  for  themselves,  such  as  married  women 
and  minors,  provided  they  are  of  sufficient  age 
and  discretion.  The  power  of  attorney  may 
for  many  purposes  be  created  by  parol,  but 
usually  it  is  reduced  to  writing.  If  the  power 
contemplates  the  making  of  a  deed  by  the 
attorney,  his  authority  must  also  be  by  deed, 
that  is  to  say,  by  writing  under  seal,  and  must 
be  executed  and  acknowledged  with  the  same 
formalities  which  are  required  in  the  case  of 
deeds. — In  the  interpretation  of  powers  of  at- 
torney they  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  and 
this  rule  should  be  kept  in  view  in  framing 
such  instruments.  The  power  may  be  broad 
or  narrow.  It  may  be  general,  extending  to 
aU  the  affairs  of  the  constituent^  or  it  may  be 
special,  and  limited  to  some  particular  subject 
or  to  some  particular  class  of  the  affairs  of  the 
principal.  In  view  of  the  rule  of  construction 
just  suggested,  a  special  power  should  be  very 
explicit,  enumeratmg  as  minutely  as  is  prac- 
ticable all  the  acts  which  the  attorney  may 
perform,  although  aU  acts  will  be  sustained 
which  are  fairly  within  the  scope  and  design 
of  the  power,  even  though  they  are  not  spe- 
cifically named.  And  the  power  had  best  be 
thus  special  and  particular,  if  possible,  rather 
than  general ;  for  the  courts  incline  to  construe 
even  general  powers  narrowly  rather  than 
broadly,  and  even  the  general  clause  usually 
inserted  in  special  powers,  as  for  example,  to 
do  all  other  acts  which  the  constituent  might 
do  in  the  premises,  is  usually  interpreted  with 
reference  to  the  special  matters  enumerated, 
and  is  held  to  autnorize  only  such  acts  as  are 
fairly  required  in  the  performance  of  them.  A 
general  authority  to  make  and  indorse  notes, 
the  power  being  apparently  conferred  to  enable 
the  attorney  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his 
principal  in  his  absence,  would  be  limited  to 
notes  to  be  used  in  that  business ;  an  authority 
to  collect  all  demands,  and  to  accomplish  a 
complete  adjustment  of  all  the  principalis  af- 
fEiirs,  would  not  authorize  the  attorney,  in  the 
course  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  general 
settlement,  to  give  a  note  in  the  name  of  the 
principal ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  an  author- 
ity to  endorse  notes  does  not  empower  the  at- 
torney to  receive  notices  of  protest,  and  that 
a  general  power  given  by  a  member  of  a  firm 
to  his  copartner  to  transact  all  his  business, 
whether  relating  to  him  as  a  partner  or  as  an 
individual,  does  not  authorize  the  attorney  to 
transfer  the  individual  property  of  the  princi- 

gal  to  a  trustee  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
o  a  power  to  sell  or  convey  lands  does  not 
give  a  power  to  mortgage,  nor  does  it  authorize 
such  other  dealing  with  the  lands  as  a  license 
to  enter  and  cut  timber.  If  the  power  looks 
to  conveyance  of  real  estate  and  to  the  giving 
of  deeds,  it  should  state  expressly  whether  the 
att9mey  may  exchange  or  lease  or  mortgage 
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the  lands  as  well  as  convey  them  absolotely ; 
and  if  the  attorney  is  to  give  deeds,  whether 
he  may  give  deeds  with  f^  covenants ;  or  if 
he  is  to  make  a  mortgage,  whether  he  may 
give  with  it  a  power  of  sale;  though  it  has 
been  held  in  New  York  that  such  an  author- 
ity  is  fairly  implied  in  a  power  to  mortgage, 
because  there  a  power  of  sale  is  a  usual  and 
virtually  essential  incident  of  a  good  mort- 
gage, but  it  is  not  or  may  not  be  so  in  all 
the  states.  The  power  conferred  may  be  a 
mere  naked  authority  to  the  attorney,  in 
which  case  it  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
constituent,  and  necessarily  expires  with  his 
death ;  or  it  may  be  coupled  with  an  interest 
in  the  attorney,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  in  that 
case  the  power  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  prin- 
cipal, nor  does  his  death  annul  it.  Thus  a  mere 
power  to  collect  debts  due  the  principal  is  such 
a  naked  and  revocable  power.  But  if  by  as- 
signment or  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with 
the  principal,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  attor- 
ney has  an  interest  in  the  very  debts  them- 
selves, the  power  is  then  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, and  the  attorney  cannot  be  compelled 
by  the  constituent  to  surrender  it.  A  mere 
recital  in  the  instrument  that  it  is  irrevocable 
will  not  make  it  so,  unless  one  or  other  of 
these  conditions  exist  All  conditions  in  the 
power  must  be  strictly  observed;  as  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  consent  of  thu-d  persons  is  re- 
quired, it  must  be  procured;  and  if  the  con- 
sent of  several  persons  were  required,  the 
death  of  one  of  tnem  would  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  power,  for  the  consent  even 
of  all  the  survivors  is  not  the  consent  that 
the  power  calls  for, — It  is  a  general  rule  of 
law  that  an  authority  given  to  one  person 
cannot  be  delegated  by  him  to  another;  and 
accordingly,  when  it  is  desired  to  give  an 
authority  to  the  contrary  to  the  attorney, 
it  must  be  expressly  set  forth  in  the  power. 
6uch  a  power,  oonmionly  called  a  power  of 
substitution  and  revocation,  is  usually  inserted 
in  powers  of  attorney.  When  an  attorney 
having  such  a  power  has  appointed  another 
attorney  in  his  stead,  his  oeath  annuls  the 
power  of  his  substitute.  The  death  of  the 
principal  cancels  the  power  of  the  attorney  at 
once.  And  his  power  is  annulled  upon  an 
actual  revocation  by  the  principal  when  the 
revocation  is  communicated  to  him,  and  as  to 
third  persons  when  it  is  made  known  to  them. 
In  executing  the  power,  the  attorney  should  act 
in  the  name  of  his  principal.  For  example,  if 
he  gives  a  deed,  the  deed  should  run  in  the 
name  of  the  principal,  and  be  signed  first  with 
his  name,  the  attorney  adding  his  name  and 
authority  afterward. 

AITRiCnON.  Bee  Adhesion,  Cohesion, 
Gbavitt,  and  Magnetism. 

ATTUCILS,  f^lspMSy  a  mulatto,  or  half-Indian, 
resident  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  one  of  the  per- 
sons killed  on  the  evening  of  March  5,  1770,  in 
the  affray  known  as  the  ^*  Boston  Massacre.^^ 
John  Adams,  in  his  defence  of  the  soldiers, 


accuses  him  of  havingbeen  the  principal  leader 
of  the  attack  on  the  British  troops.  His  body 
was  placed  with  that  of  CaldweU  in  FanenQ 
hall,  and  from  that  building  it  was  borne  witii 
great  ceremony  by  the  people,  and  bnried  in 
the  city  burial  ground,  in  one  vault  with  the 
other  victims  of  the  riot, 

ATTWOOD,  ThMHM^  an  English  composer, 
bom  in  1767,  died  in  1888.  At  the  age  of 
16  he  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  th« 
prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  him  to  Italy  to  be 
educated.  At  Vienna  he  was  the  pnpil  of  Mo- 
zart till  1786,  when  he  returned  to  Englaikd. 
He  wrote  operas,  songs,  glees,  trios,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  sacred  music.  His  works 
are  marked  by  knowledge  of  orchestral  effects, 
and  are  vigorously  written. 

ATTS)  or  AttjB,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Nana,  a  nymph,  according  to  some  l^enda,  by 
a  Phrygian  king.  The  traditions  diner  aboot 
the  fate  of  Atys,  the  most  current  ones  making 
him  beloved  by  Cybele,  who  made  him  her 
priest  on  his  taking  a  vow  of  perpetual  chan- 
tity :  this  he  broke,  and  was  punished  by  the 
goddess  with  madness,  in  which  he  castrated 
himself  and  attempted  suicide;  but  the  godde<« 
restored  him  to  his  senses,  and  allowed  him  to 
continue  in  her  service,  decreeing  at  the  same 
time  that  all  her  priests  thereafter  shonld  be 
eunuchs.  A  festival  was  annually  ce]ebrat«<d 
in  memory  of  Atys  at  Pessinus.  The  myth  is 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  typify,  in  the 
powerlessness,  death,  and  subsequent  revival 
of  Atys,  the  death  of  nature  in  the  winter, 
and  its  revival  in  the  spring  through  the  agency 
of  superior  power. 

ArBAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  10  m.  E.  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,408.  The^  town  is 
known  for  its  excellent  red  wines.  Near  it  the 
abb6  Barth61emy  was  bom. 

AUBAUIE,  Right  •T  (low  Lat  albanvM,  a  cor- 
ruption of  alibi  natusy  foreign  bom).  6e« 
Alien,  vol.  i.,  p.  818. 

ArBE.  a  department  of  France,  in  Cham- 
pagne, bounded  by  Marae,  Haute-Mame,  C^te 
d'Or,  Yonne,  and  Seine-et-Marae ;  area,  2,145 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  255,687.  The  surCw*  ia 
mostly  level ;  the  soil  in  the  southeast  is  pro- 
ductive, but  in  the  remaining  portions  it  is 
poor.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Seine  and  its  east- 
era  affluent  the  Aubc,  which  rises  in  the  platean 
of  Langres  in  Ilaute-Marne.  The  department 
has  manufactories  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  glam. 
It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Troye«, 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Seine, 
and  Nogent-sur-Seine.     Capital,  Troyes. 

AIHENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arddohe  and  at  the  foot  of  the  C^vennea, 
18  m.  S.  W.  of  Privas;  pop.  in  1866,  7,694.  It 
has  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  wine  and  com  trade  of  ihe 
department 

AUBEE,  Daakl  Fnuifilt  Esprit,  a  French  com- 
poser, bom  at  Caen,  Jan.  29,  1782,  died  in 
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Paris,  May  18,  1871.  His  father,  a  print- 
seller  at  raris,  in  prosperoas  circumstances, 
allowed  him  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
stndj  of  music,  merely  as  an  amusement  or  an 
elegant  accomplishment.  After  a  hrief  expe- 
rience in  mercantile  life  in  London,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  music,  giving 
forth  a  numher  of  little  compositions,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  including  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  opera  Julie.  After  a  course  of  study  with 
Cherubini,  he  produced  in  1813  the  opera  of 
Sejour  militaire^  which  failed ;  and  its  recep- 
tion so  discouraged  him  that  for  several  years 
he  abandoned  the  art  The  death  of  his  father, 
however,  compelled  him  seriously  to  devote 
himself  to  it  as  a  means  of  support,  and  in  1819 
he  produced  at  the  op^ra  comique  Le  Ustament 
et  Us  hillets-douXy  an  opera  in  one  act,  which 
was  likewise  unsuccessful.  Next  he  wrote 
Za  bergire  chdtelaine^  which  was  produced  in 
the  same  theatre  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1820,  and  completely  turned  the  tables  in  his 
favor.  From  this  tune  forward  he  produced  a 
great  number  of  works,  almost ^  all  of  which 
were  well  received,  while  some  are  among 
the  most  successful  operas  now  represented 
on  the  stage.  An  imitator  of  Rossini  at  the 
outset,  he  gradually  acquired  greater  inde- 
pendence of  style,  and  in  La  muette  de  For- 
tiei  (also  known  as  Masaniello)  he  formed  a 
style  of  his  own.  In  addition  to  the  works 
mentioned,  Le  eheval  de  bronse^  Fra  Diavolo^ 
Le  domino  noir,  Lee  diamante  de  2a  couronne^ 
Velixir  d^amauvy  Le  dieu  et  la  bayadire^  Gve- 
tate^  La  eiHne^  and  Haydee  are  among  his 
most  popular  operas.  Many  of  them  have 
been  translated  mto  English  and  German,  and 
almost  all  into  Italian,  and  their  melodies  are 
familiar  wherever  music  is  known.  Marco 
Spada  was  produced  when  he  was  71  years 
of  age ;  La  Circassienne  when  he  was  79 ;  La 
fiancee  du  roi  de  Garbe  when  he  was  82 ;  and 
his  last  work,  Le  premier  jour  de  bonheur,  at 
the  age  of  86.  The  successful  production  of  this 
opera  in  February,  1868,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  the  old 
maestro^s  popularity.  He  wrote  a  march  for 
the  opening  of  the  world^s  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1862.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
institute  in  1829,  became  a  chevalier  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor  in  1825  and  grand  officer  in  1861, 
and  succeeded  Cherubini  as  director  of  the 
conservatory  in  1842.  The  characteristics  of 
Auber^s  music  are  sprightlincss  and  grace,  with 
deamess  and  simphcity  in  dramatic  effect. 

APBiXT,  CMstance.    See  AnBANits. 

ATBiSTILLIESS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  1  m.  N.  of  the  en- 
ceinte of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  9.240.  E.  of  it 
is  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  built  in  1842. 
The  village  church  formerly  possessed  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  which  was  believed  to  be 
miraculous,  and  on  that  account  was  called 
K^otre  Dame  des  Vertus. 

kmeskj  J*  H.  Merle  d\  See  Meble  d'Au- 
bign£. 


AUBIGlVi,  TbMore  igripiit  d\  a  French  Prot- 
estant soldier  and  historian,  bom  at  St.  Maury, 
Feb.  8,  1550,  died  in  Geneva,  April  29,  1680. 
Even  as  a  child  his  attachment  to  his  religion 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  his  refusal  to  abjure  it  caused  him  to  be 
sentenced  to  death  before  he  was  18  years  of 
age.  Aided  by  a  friend,  the  boy  escaped,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  This  end- 
ed, he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Geneva ; 
but  in  1567  he  joined  the  Huguenot  army  under 
the  prince  of  Oond6,  and  served  nearly  two 
years  with  such  bravery  and  ability  as  to  se- 
cure the  marked  favor  of  the  young  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  future  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
whose  service  he  subsequently  entered,  remain- 
ing with  him  through  the  war,  and  living  at 
court  after  the  peace.  But  he  quarrelled  with 
the  king,  his  blunt  candor  and  rude  sarcasm 
constantly  giving  offence,  and  several  times 
left  or  was  compelled  to  leave  Henry's  service, 
though  the  king  trusted  him,  and  at  one  time 
bestowed  offices  of  some  honor  upon  him.  He 
produced  during  his  residence  at  court  Circe^ 
a  tragedy,  abounding  in  sarcasm  directed 
against  the  king  and  various  members  of  the 
royal  family.  After  the  king's  death  he  pub- 
lished his  first  three  volumes  of  the  history  of 
his  tune  (from  1656  to  1601).  The  third  vol- 
ume was  seized  and  burned  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, and  he  fied  to  Geneva,  thus  escaping  the 
sentence  of  death  that  was  soon  pronounced 
against  him.  While  under  this  condemnation, 
he  offered  his  hand  to  a  Genevese  lady  of  the 
name  of  Burlamaqui,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  him  as  husband  after  he  had  revealed 
his  dangerous  position  with  his  wonted  candor. 
By  a  former  marriage  he  had  one  son,  Con- 
stantine,  who  became  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Maintenon.  D'Aubign^ 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Ren6  at  Ge- 
neva. Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  many  less  noteworthy  works. 

AUBUV,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Villefranche ;  pop. 
in  1866,  8,868.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  coal 
region,  which  has  of  late  been  yielding  about 
5,000,000  quintals  of  coal  annually.  The  neigh- 
boring village  of  Le  Gua  has  ^ye  furnaces  for 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

irBLET,  Jetii  Baptiste  Ckrist^phe  Fu^  a 
French  botanist,  bom  at  Salon,  in  Provence, 
in  1720,  died  in  Paris  in  1778.  He  is  cele- 
brated for  his  botanical  labors  in  Mauritius 
and  in  French  Guiana.  His  herbarium  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  museum. 

AUBURN,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  174  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Albany,  and 
2  m.  N.  of  Owasco  lake,  the  outlet  of  which 
intersects  the  town ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,986 ;  in 
1 870, 1 7,225.  It  stands  on  high,  uneven  ground, 
and  is  handsomely  built,  with  wide  streets 
planted  with  shade  trees.  It  has  16  churches, 
of  which  8  are  Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  3 
Roman  Catholic,  2  Episcopal,  2  Baptist,  1  Dis- 
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ciples',  and  1  UmTeraalist;  and  it  ietbe  Mat  or 
a  Preabyterian  theological  aeniinary  fonaded  in 
1821.  To  this  has  been  recently  added  a  large 
building  for  a  library,  the  gift  of  William  E. 
Dodge  of  New  "York  and  E.  B.  Morgan  of  Au- 
rora. Aubom  also  has  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
home  for  tbe  friendless,  a  yonng  men's  Chris- 
tian  assooiation  with  reading-rooms,  one  high 
Bchool,  six  diBtrict  schools,  and  a  yonng  ladies' 
institnte,  eight  binlcs,  several  hotels,  and  two 
opera  housea.  Two  duly  newspapers,  foar 
weeklies,  and  one  monthly  are  published  hare. 
Wat«r  worka  on  the  Holley  plan  supply  the 
city.  The  Auburn  state  prison,  founded  in 
1816,  is  conducted  on  tha  "silent  system."  It 
is  a  Sne  maedve  structure  of  limestone,  cover- 
ing, with  its  cells,  yards,  and  workshops,  12 
acres.  The  prison  buildings  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  sqoare,  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ooter  wall,  which  surrounds 
them.  This  wall,  which  is  8,000  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
thick,  and  12  to  36  ft.  high,  is  manned  night 
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and  day  by  guards.  The  prison  has  asoally 
over  1,000  convicts  (in  1872,  1,100),  who  are 
employed  in  a  variety  of  manufactures,   the 

Srocoeds  of  which  are  generally  sufficient  to 
efray  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Each 
convict  on  arrival  is  assigned  lo  work  at  the 
trade  with  which  he  ia  familiar,  or,  if  ignorant 
of  any,  is  taught  one.  Among  the  principal  of 
these  are  the  hame  shop,  tailors',  shoemakers', 
cloth  and  carpet  weaving,  cabinet,  sash  and 
blind,  cooper,  stone-cutters',  tool,  ailctree, 
smith,  and  machine  shops.  The  convicts  make 
such  articles  as  they  use,  and  build  such  struc- 
tures oa  they  occupy.  They  sleep  in  separato 
cells,  but  at  meals  and  in  the  shops  are  together. 
No  communication  by  word  or  sign  is  allowed. 
In  an  a^Jjoining  enclosure  of  nine  acres  is  tlie 
state  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  founded  in 
185T.  It  has  usually  80  to  100  inmates.  The 
Owaaco  lake  supplies  one  of  the  heat  wator 
powers  in  the  state,  which  is  utilized  by  nine 
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i,  the  river  falling  within  the  <Ats  limits 

ft.    There  are  upward  of  20  factories  and 

mills,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  cottou  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  agricultural  imple- 
ments (many  of  which  are  exported  to  Europe), 
machine  shops  and  tool  factories,  Uonring  nulls, 
and  breweries.  These  manufactories  employ 
a  capital  of  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 
Valuable  bmestone  quarries  are  worked  williin 
the  city  limits.  One  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Sew  York  Central  rwlroad  runs  through 
Aabum.  The  Southern  Central  railroad  also 
passes  through  it,  connecting  it  with  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines.  Aa- 
bum, formerly  colled  llardenburgh's  Corners, 
was  first  settled  by  Capt.  John  L.  Uardenburgh 
in  1T03.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  court 
house  stands  an  elevation  called  Fort  Hill, 
in  the  forest  on  the  summit  of  which  were 
found  the  mins  of  an  ancient  Indian  fortifica- 
tion and  relics  of  its  former  oconpanta,  such  as 


prominent  among  whose  tnonn- 
menta  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief. 

tCBCSSON,  a  town  of  central 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondis- 
senient  of  the  department  of 
Creuae,  built  in  a  picturesque 
gorge  near  the  river  Crense,  20 
m.  8.  E.  of  Gu^rot;  pop.  in 
1866,  6,625.  It  is  celebrated 
for  ils  manufacture  of  carpeta, 
which  em^iloys  the  raiyority  of 
the  inhabitants.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods  are  also  made,  and 
there  ore  dye  honses,  tan  yards, 
and  factories  of  various  kinds. 
The  town  was  founded  in  the 
8th  century,  and  was  subject  to 
a  feudal  lord,  the  ruins  of  ivhosa 
castle  are  still  visible. 

illBIJSSOH,  PIcTTa  i\  grand 
maBt«r  of  the  hoapitallera,  or 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  born  at  La- 
marche,  France,  in  1423,  died  in  1S08.  He 
is  said  to  have  first  served  in  the  Hungarian 
armies  against  the  Turks.    In  1444  be  acoom- 

Eanied  the  dauphin,  afterward  Louis  XT.,  in 
is  campugn  agiunst  the  Swiss.  He  next  ro- 
paired  to  the  island  of  Khodes,  where  be  was 
admitted  as  a  knight  of  St.  John.  He  soon 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  order,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  grand  master  Des  TTrans 
be  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor. 
When  Mohammed  11.  threatened  Italy,  D'Au- 
busson  had  Rhodes  strongly  fortified,  at  the 
same  time  forming  an  alliance  with  the  bey  of 
Tunis  and  sultan  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  aent 
against  Rhodes  a  fleet  of  IGO  sail,  cairyiog  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  apostate  Misacli  Palceologne  (U«asib 
Pasha).  The  Turks  invested  the  town  of 
lihodcs  at  the  end  of  May,  1480.  D'Aubneson, 
who  made  an  admirable  defence,  was  so  ae- 
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▼erely  wounded  that  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
but  he  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege 
after  two  months.  He  now  became  active  in 
the  intrignes  that  troubled  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  received  at  Rhodes  Zizim  or 
Jem,  the  brother  of  Sultan  Btgazet,  who  be- 
came in  his  hands  a  powerful  instrument  of  in- 
fluence on  the  Turkish  court.  Zizim  was  first 
transferred  to  France,  then  delivered  to  Pope 
Innocent  Vni.,.who  rewarded  D'iftibusson 
with  the  title  of  cardinal  and  the  office  of  legate 
of  the  holy  see  in  Asia.  But  the  failure  of  a 
plan  he  had  long  cherished  for  the  union  of 
Europe  agmnst  the  Turks,  together  witli  other 
disappointments,  caused  him  to  retire  from 
affairs,  and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  Rhodes. 

AUCH,  an  old  city  in  southern  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Gers,  on  the  river  Gers, 
41  m.  W.  of  Toulouse ;  pop.  in  1866, 12,600.  Its 
npper  part  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  crowned 
by  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  and  connected 
with  the  lower  by  a  long  bridge  of  stairs. 
Auoh  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  a  college.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  thread  and  cotton  stufis,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  the 
brandies  of  Armagnac. 

kV€BMVTY*  h  R«Wrt,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  probably  in  England,  died  in  Boston  in 
April,  1750.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  set- 
tled at  Boston  early  in  the  18th  century,  at- 
tained a  high  position  in  his  profession,  and 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty 
in  1783.  In  1741  he  was  in  England  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  and  published  there  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Importance  of  Cape  Breton  to 
the  British  Nation,  and  a  Plan  for  Taking  the 
Place.^^  II*  R«tort,  son  of  the  preceding,  died 
in  London  in  1788.  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  advocate  and  jury  lawyer  at  Boston,  and  in 
1767  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, which  office  he  exercised  as  long  as 
the  royal  authority  was  recognized :  but  in 
1776,  being  a  zealous  tory,  he  went  to  England. 
He  was  associated  with  John  Adams  in  the 
defence  of  Capt.  Preston.  Ill*  Samel,  an 
^  American  clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  26,  1722,  died  in  New 
York,  March  6,  1777.  lie  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1742,  and  went  to  England  to 
study  for  holy  orders.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  appointed  bv  the  society  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  an  assistant  minister  of  Tnn- 
ity  church,  New  York,  and  in  1764  succeeded 
to  the  charge  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city. 
When  the  American  troops  took  possession  of 
New  York  in  1776,  he  was  forbidden  by  Lord 
Stirling  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  king ;  but 
he  persisted  in  doing  so,  although  his  church 
was  entered  by  a  company  of  soldiers  with 
drums  beating  and  with  the  threat  of  pulling 
him  out  of  the  pulpit  He  then  shut  up  the 
church  and  chapels  and  took  the  keys  with 
him  to  New  Jersey,  leaving  orders  Uiat  the 
churches  should  not  be  opened  until  the  lit- 
urgy could  be  read  without  intermption.    New 


York  being  agiun  in  the  British  possession,  he 
attempted  to  return,  and  succeeded  after  great 
hardships  only  to  find  his  church  and  parson- 
age burnt,  and  his  papers  and  the  records  of 
the  church  destroyed.  The  next  Sunday  he 
preached  for  the  last  time  in  St.  Paulas.  The 
various  trials  he  had  undergone  brought  on  an 
illness  ^^hich  curried  him  off  in  a  few  days. 
I¥«  Sir  Saniel,  a  British  genertd,  son  of  tiie 

S receding,  bora  in  New  Yorfc,  June  22,  1758. 
ied  in  Dublin,  Aug.  11,  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  college  in  1775,  and  the  next  year 
entered  the  army  under  Su*  William  Howe,  and 
took  part  in  three  campaigns.  From  1783  to 
1796  he  served  in  India,  and  was  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam  in  command  of  a  company 
under  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  ac^utant  gen- 
eral in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1800.  In 
1806  he  took  command  of  the  troops  ordered 
to  South  America,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  and  in  1807  carried  tlie  strongly  forti- 
fied city  of  Montevideo  by  assault.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  lieutenant  general.  In  1810 
he  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Caraatic, 
and  in  1811  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  col- 
onies of  Java  and  Sumatra.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1813  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland. 

AIJCILLAIVIK  I.  WlUlan  Edea,  baron,  a  Briti^ 
diplomatist,  bom  about  1750,  died  in  1814.  In 
1778  he  was  employed  with  Lord  Carlisle  in 
the  attempt  at  a  settlement  of  the  rapture  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  He  entered  parliament,  was  sec- 
retary of  Ireland,  and  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  where  he  negotiated  a  commercial 
treaty.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
of  1789  he  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  envoy 
extraordinary ;  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  there  he  was  called  to  an 
account  by  the  house  of  commons  on  his  return. 
He  was  created  a  baron  in  the  Irish  peerage 
in  1789,  and  also  in  the  British  peerage  in 
1793.  He  wrote  "Principles  of  the  Penal 
Laws  "  (1771),  and  various  pamphlets,  includ- 
ing one  on  the  "  State  o(  the  Poor  in  England." 
II.  Geofge  EdM,  earl  of,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  August,  1784,  died  Jan.  1,  1849.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  under 
Earl  Grey  in  1830,  and  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty under  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  India  as  goveraor  general. 
During  his  administration  or  this  office  the 
opium  war  with  China  broke  out,  and  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Afghanistan  took 
place.  Lord  Auckland's  chief  personal  action 
was  exercised  upon  a  system  of  native  free 
schools,  and  an  improved  administration  of 
justice.  In  1841  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  on  his  return  was  created 
earl  of  Auckland  and  Baron  Eden. 

irCKLABfD.  I.  A  province  of  New  Zealand, 
occupying  the  north  and  centre  of  North  isl- 
and ;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  m. ;  ^op.  in  1871, 
62,335,  besides  16,000  Maoris.  II.  A  city,  cap- 
ital of  the  preceding  province  and  formerly  of 
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New  Zealand,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Waitemafa  har- 
bor, in  laL  80°  61'  8.,  Ion.  174°  45'  E. ;  pop.  in 
1871, 12,887 ;  with  suburbs,  18,000,  eliieflj  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans.  The  town  was 
fonnded  in  1840,  and  became  a  borough  in  1851. 
It  includes  an  area  of  16  b;  7  m.,  is  surrounded 
by  four  villages  for  pensioned  soldiers,  and  di-, 
vided  into  14  wards,  11  of  which  are  outside 
of  the  town.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out. 
There  are  several  churches,  inclading  an  Eng- 
lish cathe<]ral.  St.  John's  coUe^  Is  4  m.  trom 
the  town.  The  number  of  registered  vessels 
is  upward  of  100.  Gold  was  first  discovered 
near  Auol^Iand  in  1852,  but  the  mines  are  not 
as  productive  as  those  in  other  pnrta  of  New 
Zealand.  Coal  fields  and  petroleum  were  found 
in  1839  and  1867.  Tlie  chief  exports  are  gold, 
wool,  and  gum ;  the  imports  are  mannfaotnred 
eoofls,  tea,  tol>acco,  sngar,  wine,  spirits,  and 
beer.  Emigration  to  Auckland  is  checked  hj 
the  insurrection  of  the  Maoris,  who  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  committed  several  murders  in  the 
province,  including  that  of  Bisliop  Patterson. 
The  seat  of  the  colonial  government  has  within 
a  few  jears  been  removed  to  Wellington. 

iCCRUKD  ISLiNDS,  a  group  lying  between 
lat.  50°  24'  and  51°  4'  S,,  and  Ion.  163°  46'  and 
164°  8'  E.,  180  m.  S.  of  New  Zealoud,  and  900 
m.  S.  E.  of  Tasmania.  They  were  discovered 
Aug.  16,  1806,  by  Abraham  Briscoe,  master  of 
Messrs.  Enderby's  English  whaler  Ocean,  and 
called  after  Lord  Auckland.  They  are  of  vol- 
canic furmatton,  and  consist  of  three  principal 
islands,  tiie  largest  of  which  is  Auckland  pro- 
per, 80  m.  long  and  16  m.  wide,  with  an  area 
of  100,000  acres  and  a  mountain  1,850  feet 
high.  Port  Rosa,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  containa  an  inlet  called  Laurie  harbor, 
the  station  of  the  southern  wbale-fishing  com- 


pany of  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  to  whom  the 
islands  were  granted  bv  the  British  go venunent, 
and  who  obtained  a  charter  for  this  company 
in  1849  ;  but  tlie  establishment  was  broken  up 
in  1852.  The  most  northerly  of  the  group  are 
called  Enderby  Islets.  The  island  of  Ichaboe 
contains  guano  deposits.  The  soil  of  the  Aack- 
Innd  islands  is  very  productive, 

AECnoif  (Lat.  auetio,  the  act  of  increasing), 
a  pnblic  sale,  whereat  persons  openly  compete, 
the  property  being  sold  to  him  who  will  give 
the  most  for  it.  In  Holland,  and  at  what  are 
called  Dutch  auctions  elsewhere,  this  process 
is  reversed,  the  seller  naming  a  price  beyond 
the  value  of  his  goods,  which  is  ^adnally  low- 
ered until  some  one  closes  with  the  olfer. 
Rome,  BO  far  as  is  known,  invented  the  auction, 
which  was  at  first  held  for  the  sale  of  military 
spoils  among  the  soldiers  behind  a  spear  stnck 
in  the  ground,  whence  it  was  called  av-etio 
tub  hnata  (under  the  spear),  or  sabkattatio. 
The  signal  of  the  spear  was  afterward  put  up 
at  all  sorts  of  auctions,  and  the  name  was  re- 
tained long  after  the  signal  was  disused.  Aft«r 
the  death  of  Pertinai,  A.  D,  193,  the  preeto- 
rian  guards  put  np  the  liomnn  empire  at  auc- 
tion, which,  after  a  number  of  bids  by  Siilpician 
and  Didius  Julianus,  the  sole  com]>ctitorB,  was 
knocked  down  to  the  latter  for  6^60  drachms 
(about  $1,000)  to  each  soldier. — In  England  sales 
"  by  the  candle  "  or  "  by  the  inch  of  candle," 
which  ore  still  occasionally  advertised,  derive 
their  name  from  on  ancient  practice  of  measur- 
ing the  time  within  which  the  biddings  must  be 
completed  by  a  candle,  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
moment  the  inch  burns  out  becoming  the  pur- 
chaser. The  minimnm  price  at  which  the 
owner  was  willing  to  part  with  his  property 
was  sometimes  put  under  a  candlestick — "  can- 
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dlestick  biddings ;  "  and  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land still  occur  sales  where  the  bidders  do  not 
know  each  other's  offers — "dumb  biddings." — 
In  point  of  law,  the  auctioneer  is  the  seller's 
agent,  and  as  such  has  a  special  property  in  the 
goods,  a  lien  upon  them  or  upon  the  purchase 
money,  where  he  is  authorized  to  receive  it, 
for  his  commission,  the  auction  duty,  and  the 
charges  of  the  sale.  If  he  exceed  his  authority, 
or  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  his  principal,  he 
renders  himself  personally  liable.  In  sales  of 
real  estate  he  is  usually  authorized  to  receive 
the  deposit,  but  not  the  residue  of  the  purchase 
money.  The  conditions  of  sale  and  the  plans 
and  description  of  the  property,  if  printed  or 
written,«control  the  oral  statements  of  the  auc- 
tioneer. Slight  inaccuracies  of  description  do 
not,  but  substantial  ones  do  avoid  the  sale.  A 
bid  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before  the 
hammer  is  down,  and,  in  cases  where  a  written 
entry  is  required  to  complete  the  sale,  before 
that  is  made.  For  a  bid  is  only  an  offer,  which 
does  not  bind  either  party  until  assented  to. 
Fraud  upon  either  side  avoids  the  sale.  The 
employment  of  bidders  by  the  owner  is  or  is 
not  illegal,  according  as  circumstances  tend  to 
show  bad  or  gogd  faith.  To  employ  them  in 
order  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  by  buying  in  the 
property  is,  except  where  the  sale  is  adver- 
tised as  being  "without  reserve,"  allowable; 
but  it  is  a  fraud  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  price  through  a  fictitious  com- 
petition. On  the  other  hand,  the  sale  is  void 
if  the  purchaser  prevails  upon  others  to  desist 
from  bidding  by  appeals  to  their  sympathy  or 
false  representations. 

AUDE,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  departments  of  Pyr^n^es-Ocientales,  Ari6ge, 
Haute-Garonne,  Tarn,  and  H^rault;  area, 
2,437  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  285,927.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  violent  gales.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous and  hilly,  the  soil  generally  productive. 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  intersects  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  from  W.  to  E.,  and  the 
canal  of  Kobine  or  Narbonne  crosses  the  east- 
em  portion  from  N.  to  S.  Com  and  wine  are 
abundant,  and  are  exported.  The  river  Aude 
rises  near  its  S.  border  in  Pyr6n6es-Orientales, 
flows  X.  as  far  as  Carcassonne,  and  then  along 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Languedoc  canal  to  Nar- 
bonne, a  few  miles  E.  of  which  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Lers,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ari^ge,  flows  along  the  W.  border.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Carcassonne,  Castelnaudary,  Limoux,  and 
Narbonne.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  paper,  iron  ware,  brandy,  salt,  and 
earthenware.     Capital,  Carcassonne. 

AUDEBERT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  painter 
and  naturalist,  bom  at  Rochefort  in  1759,  died 
in  1800.  He  studied  painting  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came distinguished  fur  his  miniatures.  Having 
been  employed  to  paint  some  specimens  of 
natural  history,  he  acquired^  an  absorbing  in- 
terest in  tiie  science.     A '  journey  through 


England  and  Holland  furnished  materials  for  a 
number  of  admirable  designs,  which  appeared 
shortly  afterward  in  Olivier's  Hutoire  des  in- 
sectes.  The  artist  next  prepared  his  Histoire 
naturelle  des  singes^  des  makis  et  des  gaUopi- 
theques  (Paris,  1800),  containing  16  colored 
plates,  and  showing  an  equal  facility  in  the 
author  as  designer,  engraver,  and  writer.  The 
splendor  of  his  coloring  had  never  been  equalled, 
and  by  certain  ingenious  pr^esses,  such  as  the 
application  of  gold  leaf  variously  tinted,  he  was 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  most  gorgeous  plu- 
mage of  birds  and  insects.  His  substitution  of 
oils  for  water  colors  is  also  considered  a  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  animal  illustration. 
His  other  works,  Histoire  generate  des  eolibris, 
des  oiseavLZ-moucheSy  des  jaeamars  et  des  pro- 
merops  (Paris,  1802),  and  Histoire  naturelle  des 
grimpereaux  et  des  oiseaux  de  paradis,  were 
published  after  his  death,  and  are  still  among 
the  most  esteemed  of  their  kind. 

AUDLEI,,  ThMUS,  lord,  lord  chancellor  of 
England.inttie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  at  Earl's  Colne,  in  Essex, 
died  at  his  London  residence  in  1544.  In  1529 
he  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  that  long  parliament  which  broke  up  the 
smaller  religious  houses  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  1532  he  was  knighted,  and  succeeded 
Sir  Thomas  More  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal^ 
and  on  Jan.  26,  1588,  became  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  which  office  he  retained  until  his 
death.  Audley  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  In  the  distribution  of  the  church 
lands,  the  priory  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  usually  called  Christ  church,  in  Lon- 
don, with  all  the  real  estate  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  great  abbey  of  Walden  in  Essex, 
fell  to  his  share.  The  former  he  altered  into  a 
town  residence  for  himself.  In  1538  he  was 
created  Baron  Audley  of  Walden.  In  1542  he 
gave  certain  lands  toward  the  support  of  the 
institution  then  known  as  Buckingham  college, 
Oxford,  which  was  thereupon  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

APDOVAftD,  Olynpe,  a  French  traveller  and 
writer,  bom  about  1830,  Having  separated 
from  her  husband,  who  was  a  notary  of  Mar- 
seilles, she  visited  Egypt,  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States,  contributing  to  newspapers 
and  delivering  lectures  in  New  York  (1868) 
and  in  Paris  (1869).  Her  principal  works  are : 
Comment  aiment  les  hommes  (1861 ;  8d  ed., 
1865) ;  Les  myst^res  du  serail  et  des  harems 
turcs  (1863) ;  Les  my  stores  de  V^gypte  devoiles 
(1865);  Guerre  aux  Aomi»<w  (1866) ;  V  Orient 
et  ses  peuplades  (1867) ;  Lettre  aux  deputes^ 
les  droits  de  la  femm^e  (1867) ;  and  A  tracers 
VAmerique  du  Nord  (Paris,  1871). 

AUDOIJIN,  Jean  Victor,  a  French  entomologist, 
bom  in  Paris,  April  27,  1797,  died  Nov.  9^ 
1841.  ,He  married  the  daughter  of  Alexandre 
Brongniart,  with  whom  and  with  Dumas  he 
established  in  1824  the  Annates  des  sciences 
naturelles.  He  succeeded  Latreille  as  profes- 
sor of  entomology  at  the  museum,  obtained  his 
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diploma  as  a  physician  in  1826,  became  snb- 
director  of  the  library  of  the  institnte,  founder 
and  president  of  the  entomological  society, 
and  in  1838  member  of  the  academy.  At  the 
request  of  the  govBrnment  he  investigated  the 
ii\)ury  caused  by  insects  to  the  silk  and  vine 
culture,  and  published  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  the  annals  of  the  academy  and  of 
the  entomological  society.  He  described  Sa- 
vigny's  zoological  designs  in  the  great  work 
on  Egypt  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  contributed  to  various  cyclopsadias, 
and  published  with  Milne-Edwards,  his  colla- 
borator in  many  other  works,  Recherehea  pour 
$ervir  d  Vhutoire  naturelle  du  littoral  de  la 
France  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1880);  and  with  Milne- 
Edwards  and  Blanchard,  Histoire  dt»  insectea 
nuuibles  d  Id  vi^e,  et  partieulUrement  de  la 
pyrale,  qui  dSvaste  lea  vignohlea  (Paris,  1842). 

AIFDRAIJV,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Missouri ;  area, 
680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,807,  of  whom 
1,070  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  or 
undulating;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
suitable  for  grazing.  In  1870  the  county  pro- 
duced 44,545  bushels  of  wheat,  648,968  of  In- 
dian com,  292,485  of  oats,  12,226  tons  of  hay, 
6,850  lbs.  of  tobacco,  28,228  of  wool,  and  241,- 
855  of  butter.  Capital,  Mexico,  on  the  North 
Missouri  railroad. 

AUDRABT,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
French  engravers,  all  descending  from  Louis 
Audran,  an  officer  of  the  wolf-hunt  under  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whose  son  Claude,  bom  in  1592,  set- 
tled at  Lyons,  became  professor  of  engraving 
at  the  academy  of  that  city,  and  died  in  1677. 
G&RABD,  son  of  Claude,  born  at  Lyons  in  1640, 
studied  three  years  at  Rome  under  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  and  acquired  fame  by  his  engraving  of  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  Colbert  invited 
him  to  Paris,  where  he,  with  almost  unparal- 
leled ability,  engraved  for  Louis  XIV.  the  best 
pictures  of  Le  Brun.  He  .was  also  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  published  in  folio,  with  27  plates  of 
ancient  statues.  He  diea  in  Paris  in  1708. 
Jean,  brother  of  G6rard,  bora  about  1667,  had 
his  studio  in  the  Gobelins,  and  letlb  a  number 
of  fine  works  of  art,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  his  engraving  of  the  EnUtement  des 
SabineSy  after  Poussin.  He  died  in  1756.  Sev- 
eral otliers  of  the  family  attained  considerable 
distinction. 

ArDUBON,a  S.  W.  county  of  Iowa;  area,  680 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,212.  It  is  intersected 
by  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri.  In  1870  the 
county  produced  26,174  bushels  of  wheat,  98,- 
160  of  Indian  com,  7,100  of  oats,  and  8,457 
tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Exira. 

ArDUBON,  Johi  JuMS,  an  American  ornithol- 
ogist, bora  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana,  May 
4,  1780,  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1851.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  French  navy. 
When  very  young  he  showed  the  greatest 
fondness  for  birds,  keeping  many  as  pets.  He 
made  sketches  of  these,  and,  disclosing  con- 
siderable talent  as  a  draughtsman,  was  taken 


to  France  to  be  educated,  and  placed  in  the 
studio  of  the  celebrated  painter  David.  He 
was  17  years  old  when  he  returned  to  bis 
native  country,  and  he  afterward  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania.  His  researches 
into  the  habits  of  birds,  and  his  drawings  of 
them,  absorbed  his  attention,  and  though  un- 
successful at  first  in  bringing  his  drawings  be- 
fore the  public,  he  laid  during  the  years  of  his 
life  in  Pennsylvania  the  foundations  of  the 
great  work  which  he  afterward  produced.  A 
severe  trial  befell  him  when,  after  having  ac- 
cumulated a  large  stock  of  the  most  carefully 
executed  designs,  he  discovered  that  the  wfade 
of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  miceb  After 
10  years'  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  removed 
to  Henderson,  Kentucky,  where  he  embarked 
in  trade.  In  1810  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the^  Scotch  ornithologist  Alexander  Wilson, 
who  was  then  prosecuting  his  own  researches 
in  the  American  wildemess,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  excursions.  The  next  year  Audubon 
visited  the  bayous  of  Florida,  gathering  with 
his  rifle  and  pencil  new  subjects  for  study.  In 
1824  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  his  labors ;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose he  sailed  for  England  in  1826.  He  was 
everywhere  received  by  learned  societies  and 
'scientific  men  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm.  Among  his  warmest  admirers  in 
Great  Britain  were  Jefft'ey,  John  Wilson,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  in  Paris,  Cuvier,  Geoflrroj 
St.-Hilaire,  and  Humboldt  Of  the  170  sub- 
scribers at  $1,000  each  to  his  splendid  volume, 
the  "Birds  of  America,"  nearly  one  half  came 
from  England  and  France.  This  volume  was 
issued  in  numbers,  containing  five  plates  each, 
every  object  being  of  the  size  of  life.  By  Nov. 
11,  1828,  eleven  numbers  of  the  work  had  ap- 
peared, with  nearly  100  plates.  In  1829  he  re- 
turaed  to  the  United  States,  where  he  gathered 
materials  for  a  new  work,  which  he  termed 
his  "Ornithological  Bic^aphies."  In  1832  he 
made  another  visit  to  England,  where  in  the 
course  of  two  years  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Birds  of  America  "  was  published,  and  a  sec- 
ond volume  also  of  the  "  Ornithological  Biog- 
raphies." In  1838,  having  returned  for  the 
last  time  to  this  country,  he  established  him- 
self in  a  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  commenced  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Birds  of 
America,"  in  imperial  octavo.  This  was  finished 
in  seven  volumes  in  1844.  During  this  interval 
Audubon  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  New  York 
lyceum  of  natural  history  a  collection  of  his 
original  drawings  containing  several  thousand 
specimens  of  birds  and  animals,  all  of  which 
had  been  gathered  by  his  own  hand,  all  drawn 
as  large  as  life,  and  all  represented  in  their 
natural  habitats  or  localities.  He  next  pro- 
jected a  work  on  the  "  Quadmpeds  of  America," 
on  the  same  imperial  scale  with  that  on  the 
I  birds.    For  this  purpose  he  began,  in  company 
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■with  his  Bons,  Victor  Gifford  and  John  Wood- 
hoase,  who  both  inherited  mach  of  hb  t&lent 
as  on  artist  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  «  now 
coarse  of  travel.  Bot  the  approach  of  old  age 
iaduoed  his  friends  to  dissnode  him  from  the 
more  toiLiome  expeditions  which  he  thought 
ncccssaiy  to  complete  this  scheme.  A  great 
deal  of  the  labor  was  performed  for  bim  hj  his 
friend  Dr.  Bacbman,  of  Charleston,  6.  0.,  and 
he  was  largelj  assisted  in  the  other  depart- 
menta  by  his  sons.  He  died  before  the  work 
was  ended.  His  sons  completed  and  publiiihed 
tjie  "Quodnipeds  of  America,"  in  folio  and 
imporiij  octavo  rolumes,  uniform  with  the  two 
editions  of  the  "  Birds,"  bnt  died  withont  oxe- 
cnting  their  cherished  desim  of  writing  a  biog- 
raphy of  their  lather.  Mrs.  Audabon,  now 
(leiK)  npward  of  80  years  of  a^  prepared, 
witli  the  aid  of  a  friend,  a  memoir  which  ap- 
peared in  New  York  in  1869,  entitled  "The 
Life  of  John  James  Audubon  the  Naturalist," 
accompanied  by  a  portrait  after  Henry  loman's 
well  known  picture,  and  a  view  of  Aadnbon's 
residence.  The  work  was  also  published  in 
London.  Audubon  was  a  fellow  of  the  Lin- 
niean  and  zoological  societies  of  London,  of  the 
natural  history  society  of  Paris,  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  society  of  Eilinborgh,  of  the  lyceum  of 
natnral  history  at  New  York,  and  on  honorary 
member  of  tbo  society  of  natural  history  at 
ilonchester,  of  the  royol  Scottish  academy  of 
pointing,  Bcul[>ture,  and  architecture,  and  of 
many  other  scientific  bodies. 

AUEWBBtlGGEB  TOH  AVEKBRIC  (otlon  called 
Atb^bbuooes),  ImwM,  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  investigating  internal  diseases  by 

Sercnssion,  bora  in  Gratz,  Styria,  Nov.  19, 1722, 
ted  in  Vienna,  May  18,  1809.  He  was  phyd- 
cian  to  the  Spanish  hospital  in  Vienna,  and 
first  mode  known  liis  discovery  in  a  treatise 
entitled  /nwntuw  Novum  ex  Percuuiona  Tho- 
raeia  Hamani  InUrni  Peetorit  Morboi  Dete- 
gendi(V\tnQA,  1761),  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Roziire  (17T0),  and  again  by  Cor- 
visart  (1S08),  and  int«  English  by  Dr.  John 
Forbes  (1834.)    (See  Acsodltation.) 

IDEBBiCH,  leitMd,  a  German  author,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  born  at  Nordstetten  in  the 
Block  Forest.  Feb.  28, 1812.  lie  studied  theol- 
ogy and  jarispmdenco  at  TQbingen,  and  phi- 
losophy and  history  at  Mnnich  and  Berlin.  His 
earliest  historical  novels  treat  of  Judaism,  as 
Spinota  (3  vols.,  Stnttnart,  1837),  and  Diehter 
iind  fau/'ninnn  (2  vols.,  1839);  and  in  1841 
he  published  a  German  translation  of  Spinoza's 
works  in  5  vols.,  with  a  highly  appreciative 
biographical  notice.  Subsequently  he  became 
celebrated  by  his  descriptions  of  German  vil- 
lage hfe,  remarkable  for  on  abundance  of  phil- 
osophical reflections  and  poetical  feeling,  es- 
pecially by  his  SehanrtwAlder  BorfgetchUhtrn 
(4  vols.,  1843-'54;  English  translation,  "Block 
Forest  Village  Stories,"  18B0);  his  popular  polit- 
ical almanac,  Der  Onatte"-^"'  ci  «*«-'«■  •■-- 
pnblished  m  SehaUkOitUi  ; 
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(1651);  and  still  more  by  his  Ati:/tlMe{«  (1856; 
English  translation,  "Littie  Barefoot,"  1867); 
Joaeph  im  Sehnee  (1660;  English  translation, 
"Joseph  in  the  Snow"  1887);  Edelaei** 
(1661 ;  English  translation,  1869) ;  Avf  der 
mhe  (1865;  English  translation,  "On  the 
Heights,"  1666) ;  and  Da»  LandAaus  am  Ekein 
(1869),  of  which  there  are  several  English 
translations  under  the  titles  of  "  Villa  Eden  " 
and  "Villa  on  the  Rhine."  The  tale.  Die 
Frau  Prafemorin  (1848 ;  English  translation, 
"The  Professor's  Lady,"  new  ed.,  1871),  used 
by  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer  in  her  drama,  Dorf 
und  Stadt,  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  works.  A  namber  of  his  tales 
were  published  in  on  English  translation  in 
1869  under  the  title  of  "German  Stories,"  and 
in  French  m  1858  under  that  of  CimfMr^'^uar- 
back.  There  are  various  other  translations 
from  his  works  in  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Swedish.  He  has  also  written  a  tragedy, 
Andree  Hofer  (Leipsic,  1650),  and  a  drama, 
Der  WakUprueh  (1856),  but  they  were  not  aa 
BDccessTol  as  bis  tales,  llis  principal  political 
work  is  Tagebueh  aut  Wien  (Ureslau,  1849  ; 
English  translation,  "  Events  in  Vienna,"  Lon- 
don, 1649).  Since  1858  he  has  edited  in  Ber- 
lin a  popular  almanac,  Deuttcher  VvlXi  Kalea- 
der,  and  he  chiedy  resides  in  that  city.  A 
new  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Stattgart  in  1871.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  accompanied  fbr  some  time  (me 
of  the  German  princes,  and  wrote  letters  for  a 
German  newspaper. 

lUERBiCH,  HetwMi,  a  medical  professor  and 
senator  in  Lcipaic,  bora  in  1482,  died  in  IG43. 
His  real  name  was  Stromer,  but  he  adopted 
the  name  of  his  native  town.  Auerbach,  in  Ba- 
varia, and  in  1530  erected  a  large  bnildtng  in 
Grimma  street,  Leipsic,  which  is  still  known  as 
the  Auerbaohshof.  Auerbach  was  a  friend  of 
Luther,  and  when  the  discussions  between  tha 
reformer  and  Eck  took  place  ot  Leipsic,  he  of- 
fered to  his  friend  the  nse  of  his  house  and 
table.  A  principal  feature  of  the  Auerbachs- 
hof  is  the  cellar  in  which  Luther  drank,  and 
out  of  which,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
Dr.  Fiiust  rode  upon  a  barrel,  an  event  iUns- 
trated  by  a  painting  which  still  decorates  the 
subterranean  walls. 

ADERSPERG,  liUa  llnuder,  count  (popular- 
ly known  as  ANASXASirs  GhOs,  his  nam  de 
plume),  a  German  poet,  born  at  Laybaoh,  April 
11,  1606.  He  belongs  to  an  ancient  family 
which  originated  in  Swabia,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  Carniola,  where  it  acqnired  extensive 
estate*.  He  early  became  prominent  in  the  lib- 
eral party  of  Austria,  was  a  member  of  the 
Frankfort  preliminary  parliament,  and  of  the 
national  assembly  in  the  same  city  (1848),  in 
which  be  was  esteemed  eloquent,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  diet  of  Carniola  from 
1861  to  1867,  ofter  which  his  ultra-German  ten- 
dencies made  his  portion  in  that  assembly  so 
unpleasant  that  he  procured  his  election  to 
the  diet  of  Styria.    bince  1861  he  has  been  a 
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life  member  of  the  upper  boose  of  tbe  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath,  and  m  1868  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  first  president  of  the  Cisleitban 
delegation.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy was  conferred  upon  him  in  1806,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  holds  a  high  rank  among 
the  lyrical  and  epic  poets  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially excelling  as  a  humorist  and  a  politi- 
cal satirist.  .Among  his  most  renowned  works 
are:  Der  UtzU  Ritter  (Stuttgart,  1830;  Eng- 
lish version  by  John  O.  Sargent,  New  York, 
1871),  Spaziergdnge  eines  Wiener  Poeten  (Ham- 
burg, 1831),  SehuU  (Leipsic,  1835),  and  Oe- 
dUhte  (1837). 

AUERSPiaLG,  CiriM,  prince,  an  Austrian  states- 
man, bom  May  1,  1814.  ThoUgh  the  head  of 
the  principal  branch  of  his  family,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  empire,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estates  till  the  re^stablishment  of 
constitutional  government  by  the  imperial  pat- 
ent of  February,  1861.  He  was  appointed  by 
Schmerling  president  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  Vienna  Reichsrath,  and  has  since  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  in  that  assembly  and  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Bohemian  landed  nobility  at  the 
diet  of  Prague,  performed  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  defence  of  the  constitutional  svstem 
against  clerical  and  feudal  reaction,  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  German  nationality  against  the 
Czechs,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  against 
federation.  He  readily  accepted,  however,, 
the  dualistio  platform  of  1867,  and  cooperated 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Austro-Hungary.  Early  in  1868 
he  became  president  of  the  so-called  **  citizens^ 
cabinet"  in  Cisleitban  Austria,  but  the  trans- 
actions of  Count  Beust,  the  imperial  chancellor, 
with  the  Czechs  obliged  him  to  retire  in  the 
autunm  of  the  same  year.  lie  remained  in 
opposition  during  the  administrations  of  Count 
Potocki  and  Hohenwart,  and  is  now  (1878)  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  liberal  cabinet  headed 
by  his  brother  Adolph  (bom  July  21,  1821). 

AUESSTXdT,  a  village  of  Thuringia,  in  the 
Pmssian  province  of  Saxony,  10  m.  W.  of 
Naumburg,  famous  for  Davoust's  great  victory 
over  the  Pmssian  army  under  the  duke  of 
Branswick  on  the  same  day  on  which  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  main  army  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.  at  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806.  Davoust, 
with  35,000  men,  beat  60,000,  and  Napoleon 
made  him  duke  of  Anerstftdt    (See  Jena.) 

ArGEAS,  or  Aiglis,  a  mythical  king  of  Elis, 
the  cleansing  of  whose  stables  was  one  of  the 
12  labors  of  Hercules.  (See  Hebctilks.)  When 
the  hero  demanded  the  stipulated  reward,  Au- 
geas  refused  to  give  it  to  bun ;  whereupon  Her- 
cules slew  him  and  all  his  sons  save  Phyleus, 
whom  he  made  king  in  the  room  9f  his  father. 

irOEB.    See  Bobixo. 

AtGEREAU,  Pierre  FnuH«to  Charles,  duke  of 
Castiglione,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in  1757, 
died  in  June,  1816.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
th'e  Neapolitan  army,  in  which  he  continued  a 
private  until  he  was  30  years  old,  when  he  set- 


tled at  Naples,  and  cained  his  livelihood  bj 
teaching  fencing,  until,  being  suspected  of  rev- 
olutionary principles,  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
Italy.  Entering  the  French  republican  army 
of  the  south,  he  rose  rapidly  from  grade  to 
grades  merely  by  intrepidity,  for  he  had  no 
militafy  genius.  His  numerous  and  contemp- 
tible vices  made  him  everywhere  hated,  but  he 
had  great  physical  courage.  In  1794  he  was 
made  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  east- 
em  Pyrenees,  and  afterward  general  of  din- 
sion.  On  the  peace  with  Spain  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  served  in 
all  its  campaigns  under  Bonaparte.  By  hk 
charge  at  Lodi  he  decided  the  victory,  and  be 
still  more  distinguished  himself  by  fitonmng 
the  position  of  Castiglione  (17^6).  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  directory,  on  the  18th 
Froctidor  (1797),  he  expected  the  succession 
to  one  of  the  expelled  directors;  but  being 
disappointed,  he  affected  the  severe  republican, 
and  on  Bonaparte^s  return  from  Egypt  held 
aloof  from  him  until  after  the  revolution  of 
Bmmaire  (1798).  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
baton  of  a  marslial,  and  created  duke  of  Casti- 
glione (1805).  He  fought  bravely  in  the  wars 
with  Austria  and  Prussia  (1805  and  1806),  es- 
pecially at  Jena.  At  Eylau  (1®^*^)*  when  so  ill 
that  he  could  hardly  sit  upright,  he  compelled 
his  servants  to  tie  him  to  his  saiddlc,  and  thus 
led  his  column  into  the  fight.  Bemg  wounded, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  his 
men  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Napoleon 
uqjustly  sent  him  home  in  disgrace.  In  1810 
he  served  in  Spain,  and'in  1813  distinguished 
himself  at  Leipsic ;  and  when  France  was  in- 
vaded in  1814,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Lyons,  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  maintain  to  the  last;  but  failing  through 
want  of  means  to  make  good  his  word,  be  was 
again  uiyustly  disgraced.  While  in  retirement 
at  Valence,  a  proclamation  appeared  in  Lis 
name  stigmatizing  the  emperor  as  ^^  an  odious 
despot,  and  a  mean  coward,  who  knew  not 
how  to  die  as  becomes  a  soldier;^*  and  al- 
though the  authenticity  of  the  document  has 
been  denied  by  his  defenders.  Napoleon  believ- 
ed in  it.  On  the  way  to  Elba,  Napoleon  met 
his  ex-marshal,  on  the  road  near  Valence ;  and 
both  descending  from  their  carriages,  an  inter- 
view followed,  which  terminated  in  an  alterca- 
tion. Augereau  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  command  of  the  14th  division,  and  was 
appointed  a  peer  of  France.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  remained  inactive 
until  the  emperor  was  actually  in  Paris,  when 
he  would  have  retumed  to  his  party,  but  Na- 
poleon would  not  trust  him.  On  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  would  affaiD 
have  made  his  peace  with  the  king;  but  finding 
no  encouragement,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  La 
Iloussaye,  where  he  died, 

AtGIEB,  GalUauM  Tkter   Eitfle,  a   French 
playwright,  bora  in  Valence,  Sept,  17,  1820. 
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He  produced  bis  first  play,  La  eipii,  in  1844. 
His  comedy  OabrielU  (1849)  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  tlie  so-called  common-sense  school  of 
drunatlsta.  Many  of  his  Bahseqaent  comedieg 
vere  of  a  lower  tone,  but  more  briUiant 
AntoDg  the  most  saccessfal  are :  Le  gendre  de 
it.  Poirier  (jointly  with  M.  Sardou,  1855), 
Lt  manage  d'Olympe  (18Bo),'  Le»  effronta 
(1861),  and  MaiUe  Ovirin  (1864).  He  auo- 
ceeded  Salvandy  as  member  of  the  French  acad- 
emy, Jan.  3,  1858. 

iEGlTE,  a  mineral  species  synonymous  with 
pyroiene ;  also  used  by  Prof.  Dana  to  deerignate 
a  section  or  group  of  species  of  the  class  of  anhy- 
drous wlicatea.     (See  Piboirse.) 

iCGUlZE,  a  W.  county  of  Ohio :  area,  SB9 
«q.  m, ;  pop.  ia  1870, 20  MI,  The  Miami  canal 
and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad  pass 
through  the  county.    Near  the  western  boun- 
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dary  is  a  reserroir  9  m.  long,  formed  to  supply 
the  canal,  and  occupying  the  most  elevated 
site  between  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  drained  in  part  by  Auglaize 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Maumee  at  Defiance. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  well  wooded,  and 
the  Boil  is  good.  In  1870  the  county  produced 
269,756  bushels  of  wheat,  18,046  of  rye,  246,- 
2T7  of  oata,  84.534  of  bariey,  379,016  of  Indian 
corn,  14,694  tons  of  hay,  76,650  Iba.  of  wool, 
and  348,085  of  butter.  There  were  29,678 
sheep  and  19,809  hops.  Capita],  Wapekoueta. 
IDflSBCBfi,  a  oity  of  Bavaria,  situated  be- 
tween tbe  rivers  Wertoch  and  Lech,  at  their 
confluence,  83  ta.  N.  W,  of  Munich;  pop.  in 
1871,  61,284.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
German  cities.  AogUBln^  having  conquered 
the  Vindelicians  in  12  B.  0.,  eetablislied  there 
a  colony  called  Augusta  Vindelicomin,  on  a 


(pot,  according  to  some,  already  inhabited  and 
called  Damaeio.  The  Huns  destroyed  it  in  the 
5th  century;  and  during  the  wars  between 
Thasralo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charlemagne, 
it  satfered  mncb,  .  In  1276,  having  become 
rich  by  trade  and  industry,  the  city  bought 
it»  fr(«dom  irom  the  duke  of  Swabia.,  Its 
prosperity  increased  continually.  It  was  the 
priucipol  emporium  for  the  trade  between 
northern  Europe,  the  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  East,  prevtons  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  doubling  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  mercbanta,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Fuggers,  possessed  vessels 
on  all  the  seas  then  known.  Its  greatest 
prosperity  was  toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century.  The 
arts  had  here  their  focus,  and  the  Holbeins 
■nd  other  names  known  in  the  history  of  Ger- 


man art  belonged  to  it.  After  the  war  against 
the  league  of  Smalcald  the  decline  of  Aagsburg 
began.  Here  on  June  2G,  1530,  the  Protestant 
princes  submitted  to  Charles  V.  the  confession 
of  their  faith,  which  bears  in  history  the  name 
of  the  "  Confession  of  Angsbn^."  In  1556 
the  religious  peace  between  that  emperor  and 
the  Protestants  was  concluded  here.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  Qormas  empire,  Augsburg 
lost  its  privileges  as  a  free  city,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  Bavaria.  It  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  circle  of  Swabia  and  Neohnrg,  and  is  the 
seat  of  various  superior  administrative,  judicial, 
and  clerical  boards.  In  Augsburg  is  published 
the  AUgemeine  Zeiturtg,  one  of  the  foremost 

Colitical  and  literaryjonrualsof  the  world,  issoed 
y thegreatpublishinghouseof Cotta.  Thecity 
possesses  a  largo  public  library,  which  is  in- 
creasing daily.  The  collection  of  various  manu- 
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scripts,  records,  and  official  docaments  in  the 
archives  of  the  city,  is  of  great  importance, 
chiefly  for  the  history  of  the  reformation.  In 
1870  there  were  10  hook-printing  establish- 
ments, 84  publishing  houses,  6  great  cotton 
factories,  74  breweries,  and  manufactories  of 
gold  and  silver  wares,  machinery,  paper,  ^c. 
Among  the  new  public  buildings  is  a  syna- 
gogue opened  in  1867.  Augsburg  is  a  consid- 
erable commercial  and  financial  centre,  having 
24  bankers.  The  history  of  the  ancient  free 
city  is  contained  in  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  Chro- 
niken  der  deutsehen  Stddte  (Leipsic,  1865-'7). 
AUGSBIHG  COBTFESSIOBT,  the  first  Protestant 
confession  of  faith,  and  the  basis  of  the  present 
faith  in  Protestant  Germany.  Charles  v.,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Grermany, 
summoned  Luther  to  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521), 
and  afterward  issued  an  edict  of  outlawry 
against  him  and  his  adherents.  But  the  insur- 
rection in  Castile  and  the  war  with  France  and 
Italy  called  him  away.  The  edict  of  outlawry 
was  inefficiently  enforced,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Lutherans  was  permitted  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  of  the  emperor's  absence. 
The  diet  of  Spires  (1529)  had  issued  a  decree 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Lutherans 
by  a  proposed  Roman  Catholic  reform,  and 
uniting  them  i^inst  the  Sacramentarians  and 
Anabaptists.  The  Lutherans  protested  (hence 
Protestants),  and  made  an  unsuccessftd  effort 
to  unite  with  Zwingli.  At  this  juncture  the 
femperor  returned  (1580).  The  German  princes 
and  estates  were  summoned  to  convene  in  diet 
at  Augsburg  in  June.  The  summons  called  for 
aid  against  the  Turks,  making  no  reference  to 
the  religious  difficulties  of  the  kingdom,  fur- 
ther than  to  promise  at  no  distant  time  a 
speedy  a^ustment  of  them.  On  the  25th  of 
the  month  a  confession,  prepared  by  Melanch- 
thon  and  approved  by  Luther,  was  read  in  the 
diet.  Two  aays  later  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  for  a  reply.  This 
was  read  in  the  diet  on  the  8d  of  August  fol- 
lowing, and  called  forth  from  Melanchthon  a 
defence  (Apologia  Coi\ffMwnis),  which  was 
afterward  enlarged  and  published  in  Latin,  and 
then  in  German.  The  object  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  not  attained,  and  the  edict  of 
the  emperor  (Sept.  22)  gave  the  Lutherans  until 
the  following  April  to  bring  themselves  into 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  church, 
and  demanded  their  cooperation  with  the  throne 
against  the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Melanchthon^s  de- 
fence were  generally  circulated  in  western  Eu- 
rope, and  became  a  rallying  point  among  the 
reformers.  About  1540  Melanchthon  made 
some  important  changes  in  the  Confession. 
This  form,  known  as  the  Co7\f<usio  variata  (the 
"  altered  Confession  "),  was  received  until  1580, 
when  the  Coiifes$io  invnriata  (the  "  unaltered 
Confession  '^  was  formally  adopted  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Lutheran  churches. — The  Augsburg 
Confession  comprises  two  parts,  besides  the 
appended  Apologia^  or  defence.    Part  L  com- 


prises 21  articles,  of  the  contents  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract :  1  treats  of  God  and  the 
Trinity,  in  accordance  with  the  Xicene  creed ; 
2  asserts  that  all  men  since  the  fall  are  bom 
with  sin ;  8  treats  of  the  person  and  mediation  of 
Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles'  cre«d. 
4.  Justification  is  the  efiTect  of  faith,  excluMre 
of  good  works.  6.  The  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  are  the  means  of  conveying  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  never  without  faith.  6.  Faith 
must  produce  good  works,  but  not  to  merit 
justification.  7.  The  true  church  consists  only 
of  the  godly.  8.  Sacraments  are  valid  though 
the  administrators  are  evil.  9.  Infant  baptism 
is  necessary.  10.  The  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist  exists  only  during  the  period  of  re- 
ceiving ;  the  sacrament  to  be  received  in  both 
kinds.    11.  Absolution  is  necessary,  but  not 

Particular  confession.  12  is  against  the  Ana- 
aptists.  18.  All  who  receive  the  sacraments 
must  have  actual  faith.  14.  No  one  can  teach 
in  the  church  or  administer  the  sacraments 
without  having  been  lawfully  called.  16.  Holy 
days  and  church  ceremonies  to  be  observed. 
16.  Of  civil  matters  and  marriage.  17.  Of  the 
resurrection,  last  judgment,  heaven,  and  helL 
18.  Of  free  will.  19.  God  is  not  the  author 
of  sin.  20.  Good  works  are  not  wholly  un- 
profitable. 21  forbids  the  invocation  of  saints. 
Part  II.  comprises  seven  articles:  1  enjoins 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  forbids  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  sacramental  elements ;  2  con- 
demns the  law  for  the  celibacy  of  priests ;  3 
condemns  private  masses,  and  directs  that  some 
of  the  congregation  shall  always  communicate 
with  the  priest;  4  denies  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  j  5  is  against  tradition 
and  human  ceremonies ;  6  condemns  monastic 
vows ;  7  discriminates  between  civil  and  reli- 
gious power,  the  power  of  the  church  consist- 
ing only  in  preaching  and  administering  the 
sacraments.  The  Apologia  consists  of  16  arti- 
cles, treating  of  original  sin,  justification  by 
faith,  fulfilment  of  the  law,  penitence,  repent- 
ance, confession,  satisfaction,  sacraments,  ordi- 
nances, invocation  of  saints,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  celibacy,  monastic  vows,  and  ecclesias- 
tical juriwliction.  —  Gieseler's  **  Church  His- 
tory," edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
482  (New  York,  1861),  fbmishes  a  summary  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
AUGUR,  Hcieklalii  an  American  sculptor,  bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1791,  died 
there,  Jan.  10, 1858.  In  early  life  he  produced 
several  works  of  statuary,  of  which  hb  *'  Jeph- 
thah  and  his  Daughter,"  in  the  Trumbull  gal- 
lery of  Yale  college,  is  the  best  In  addition 
to  his  skill  as  a  sculptor,  he  possessed  much 
mechanical  genius.  His  most  celebrated  achieve- 
ment is  his  invention  of  tiie  carving  machine, 
which  is  at  the  present  day  in  general  and 
successful  operation. 

AU6UB8,  diviners  among  the  Romans.  The 
practice  of  divination  flourished  in  Chaldea 
and  Egypt ;  from  the  latter  country  it  passed 
to  Greece,  whence  the  Romans  received  it 
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In  Greece  and  Rome  astrology  proper  ceased 
to  have  the  importance  in  au^ry  which  it  had 
maintained  in  Chaldea,  while,  as  the  word 
angury  {avigerium)  itself  would  indicate,  the 
preeminence  had  been  given  to  omens  taken 
from  the  flight  of  birds.  Both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  much  of  the  art  of  angary 
depended  on  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  Greek  augurs  always  faced  the 
north,  while  the  Roman  augurs  faced  the 
south.  Omens  in  the  east  were  generally 
lucky,  while  those  in  the  west  were  unlucky. 
Hence  the  Greek  had  his  right  hand  synony- 
mous with  good  fortune,  the  Roman  originally 
his  left.  Later  in  Roman  history,  however, 
9inister  (left)  became  a  synonyme  for  bad  for- 
tune, and  dexter  (rigHt)  for  good.  Auguries  were 
made  both  frOm  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds. 
Lightning  was  also  observed  by  the  augurs,  as 
well  as  other  striking  phenomena,  such  as 
meteors,  winds,  and  eclipses.  The  direction 
in  which  a  bird  flew,  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
the  line  of  the  electric  flash,  and  the  manner 
in  which  a  cooped  chicken  picked  his  com, 
were  prominent  augurial  elements.  Some  even 
more  trivial  and  accidental  occurrences  were 
reckoned  ominous,  such  as  an  animal  crossing 
one's  path,  a  fit  of  sneezing  or  sudden  melan- 
choly, the  spilling  of  salt  on  the  table,  or  of 
wine  upon  one's  clothes.  The  power  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  augurs  was  very  great. 
They  held  their  offices  for  life,  regardless  of 
character.  In  Rome  they  were  at  first  three 
in  number,  and  were  chosen  one  from  each  of 
the  three  tribes  of  the  patricians.  They  were 
elected  by  the  eomitia  curiata,  a  patrician  as- 
sembly, until  the  Ogulnian  law  (300  B.  C.) 
admitted  the  plebeians  and  enlarged  the  num- 
ber of  augurs,  then  four,  to  nine,  subsequent- 
ly increased  to  15.  Every  election  had  to 
be  ratified  by  the  college  itself.  This  original 
power  of  veto  afterward  resulted  in  the  usur- 
pation by  the  college  of  the  right  to  elect 
its  own  members  by  codptation  (452  B.  C), 
which  right  they  retained,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  election  of  plebeian  augurs,  for 
348  years,  until  the  passage  of  the  Domitian 
law  (104),  which  removed  the  power  of  elec- 
tion to  the  tribes.  The  most  authoritative 
enactments  of  the  eomitia  were  repeatedly  an- 
nulled by  the  entrance  of  an  augur  into  the 
assembly,  pronouncing  the  words  Alio  die 
("On  another  day").  The  order  of  augurs 
gradually  declined  after  the  admission  of  the 
plebeian  element,  until  it  was  abolished,  with 
paganism  in  general,  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
about  A.  D.  890. 

AUCrST,  the  8th  month  of  the  year,  derived 
from  the  Roman  calendar.  The  Romans  called 
it  originally  SextUis,  or  the  6th  month  of  their 
year,  which  began  with  March.  Julius  Onsar 
made  it  80  days  in  length,  and  Augustus  in- 
creased it  to  31.  As  it  was  the  month  in 
which  Augustus  Oassar  had  entered  upon  his 
first  consulship,  had  celebrated  three  tnumphs 
in  the  city,  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the 


soldiers  who  occupied  the  Jamcnlum,  had  sub- 
dued E^Tpt,  and  put  an  end  to  civil  war,  the 
senate,  m  order  to  flatter  him,  changed  the 
name  of  the  month  to  Augustus,  in  the  same 
way  that  Quinctilis  had  been  changed  to 
Julius  under  Julius  OaBsar.  The  Flemings  and 
Germans  have  adopted  the  word  August  to 
signify  harvest.  Thus  oogH  maend  (Flemish) 
is  the  harvest  month;  so  the  German  Augst- 
wagen^  a  harvest  wagon ;  and  the  Dutch 
oogsten,  to  gather  com  from  the  field.  The 
Spaniards  use  the  verb  agostar^  to  gather  in 
harvest;  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  have 
the  phrases  /aire  Paoilt  and  fuieer  9u  augustOj 
to  signify  harvesting.  The  Saxons  in  Britain 
named  August  the  weed  month.  The  old  Ger- 
mans named  it  Weinhoehy  the  wine-press  month. 

AIGUST  FRIEDRICH  EBERHARD,  prince  of 
Wtlrtemberg,  uncle  of  King  Charles  I.,  a  Prus- 
sian general  of  cavalry,  born  Jan.  24, 1818.  He 
entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1830,  became 
in  1858  commanding  general  of  the  Prussian 
guards,  and  took  part  in  the  wars  against  Aus- 
tria (1866)  and  Fi-ance  (1870),  favorable  men- 
tion of  his  name  being  made  in  the  reports  of 
the  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan. 

AUGUST  WILHELBI,  prince  of  Prussia,  brother 
of  Frederick  the  (xreat,  and  general  of  the 
Prussian  army,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1722,  died  in 
1758.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Silesian 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Hohenfriedberg  (June,  1745);  but 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  owing  to  the  fatal 
retreat  of  Zittau  in  1756,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  brother,  and  withdrew  from 
the  army.  This  conflict  between  the  two 
brothers  led  to  a  correspondence,  which  was 
published  in  1769. 

AUGUSTA,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  West  Virginia  and  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,763,  of 
whom  6,737  were  colored.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty  to  the  revolutionary 
cause,  for  which  it  was  commended  by  Wash- 
ington. The  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven; 
the  soil,  which  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  James  rivers,  is  calcareous, 
and  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  state.  In 
1870  the  county  produced  463,276  bushels  of 
wheat,  29,835  of  rve,  280,880  of  Indian  com, 
234,492  of  oats,  19,671  tons  of  hay.  23,291  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  353,335  of  butter.  The  quantity 
of  hay  was  greater  than  in  any  other  county  of 
the  state,  and  of  wheat  and  butter  than  in  any 
other  except  Loudon.  Extensive  beds  of  an- 
thracite coal  have  been  opened.  The  cele- 
brated Wyer's  or  Wier's  cave,  Madison  cave, 
and  the  Chimneys  are  in  this  county.  Oapitd, 
Staunton. 

AUGUSTA,  a  city  of  Maine,  capital  of  the  state 
and  of  Kennebec  county,  situated  at  the  head 
of  sloop  na>igation  on  the  Kennebec  river,  43 
m.  from  its  mouth,  63  m.  by  railroad  N.  N.  E. 
of  Portland,  72  m.  S.W.  of  Bangor,  and  171 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,609 ;  in 
1870,  7,808.    The  city  hes  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river,  which  is  spanned  hy  a  hridge  620  ft. 
long.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  many  hand- 
some buildings  and  a  great  abundance  of  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  state  house,  built 
of  white  granite,  is  considered  the  handsomest 
in  New  England  except  that  of  Montpelier, 
Yt ;  the  court  honse  is  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient in  the  state;  and  the  Maine  insane 
asylum  is  a  splendid  granite  structure,  over- 
looking a  landscape  of  peculiar  beauty.  The 
United  States  arsenal  is  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
river.  Just  above  the  city  a  dam  1,000  ft 
long  provides  an  immense  water  power,  while 
canals  at  each  end  render  the  river  navigable 
N.  of  Auffusta.  The  Maine  Central  railroad 
(Augusta  division)  runs  through  the  city.  There 
are  8  churches,  7  hotels,  5  newspapers  (1  daily 
and  4  weekly),  8  bonks,  and  2  savmgs  institu- 
tions. Lumber  forms  the  chief  manufacturing 
interest.  An  extensive  cotton  factory  has  re- 
cently been  erected  here. 

AUerSTA,  a  city  of  Georgia,  capital  of  Rich- 
mond county,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Savannah  river,  132  m.  by  railroad  N.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  137  m.  N.  W. 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. :  pop.  in  1860,  12,493,  of 
whom  4,049  were  colored ;  in  1870,  15,386,  of 
whom  6,390  were  colored.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1735,  and  became  an  important  point  in  mili- 
tary operations  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
being  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  royal 
troops  and  the  Americans.  The  city  was  in- 
corporated in  1798,  and  the  chief  magistrate 
bore  the  appellation  of  intendant  until  1818, 
when  the  nrst  mayor  was  elected.  The  city 
is  very  handsomely  laid  out  on  an  extended 
phdn  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  principal  business  thoroughfare, 
Broad  street,  is  2  m.  long  and  165  ft.  wide. 
Greene  street,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city,  is 
168  ft.  wide,  and  has  a  row  of  stately  shade 
trees  on  either  side  along  its  entire  length. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  ma- 
sonic hall,  odd  fellows^  hall,  and  the  opera 
house.  The  city  hall  was  completed  in  1824 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  In  front  of  it  stands  a 
granite  monument  45  ft.  high,  erected  by  the 
city  in  1849  to  the  memory  of  Hall,  Gwinnett, 
and  Walton,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. An  orphan  asylum,  178  ft.  by  78, 
IS  building  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  medical 
college  of  Georgia,  situated  here,  in  1868  had 
8  professors,  97  students,  and  a  library  of  4,000 
volumes.    The  city  water  works  were  com- 

Sleted  at  a  heavy  cost  in  1861.  Tlie  water  is 
rawn  from  the  canal  and  forced  into  a  tank 
holding  185,000  gallons  in  a  cylindrical  brick 
tower  standing  1 15  ft.  above  the  general  level 
of  the  city.  The  Augusta  canal,  9  m.  long, 
orings  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  river  near 
the  city,  some  40  ft.  above  the  level,  and  thus 
atfords  inexhaustible  power  for  factories.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  *'  Augusta  Factory,"  with 
508  looms,  employing  500  hands  and  producing 
in  1871  8,527,728  yards  of  cloth.    There  are  6 


extensive  flouring  miUs,  which  in  1871 
snmed  about  409,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
wheat.  In  1871  the  city  contained  6  banks,  4 
founderies  (besides  the  extensive  fonndery  and 
machine  shops  of  the  Georgia  railroad),  2  to- 
bacco factones,  4  hotels,  21  churches  (8  of 
which  are  for  colored  people),  2  academies,  an 
arsenal,  several  hospitals,  and  many  benevo- 
lent societies.  There  were  700  white  and  500 
colored  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
There  are  2  daily  newspapers,  2  weekly,  1 
semi-monthly,  and  1  monthly  published  here. 
In  1869  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Augusta  factory  property,  was 
$6,300,000,  and  in  1871,  $6,593,420.  For  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1869,  the  sales  of  eoCton 
amounted  to  $8,246,867,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1871,  $11,576,846.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1871,  was  $1,355,- 
250,  while  the  assets  amounted  to  $1,802,610. 
Augusta  has  railroad  communication  with  all 
the  leading  markets  of  the  country.  The  Cen- 
tral railroad  extends  from  Augusta  to  Savan- 
nah and  Macon ;  the  Charlotte,  Columbia,  and 
Augusta,  from  Augusta  to  Charlotte,  N.  C^ 
via  Columbia,  S.  C,  being  an  important  link 
in  the  great  short  passenger  route  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans ;  the  main  line  of 
the  Georgia  railroad  extends  from  Angnsta  to 
Atlanta,  with  branches  to  Washington,  War- 
renton,  and  Athens.  The  Macon  and  Angnsta 
railroad  affords  connection  with  the  former 
city,  and  the  South  Carolina  railroad  connects 
Augusta  with  Charleston,  Columbia,  and  Cann 
den,  and  with  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
railroad  at  Kingville.  Several  other  railroads 
are  projected,  the  most  iniportant  of  which  b 
the  Port  Royal  railroad  to  rort  Royal,  8.  C,  a 
distance  of  1 10  m.,  which  will  give  Angnsta  a 
shorter  route  to  the  seaboard. — ^The  arsenal  at 
Augusta  was  seized  by  the  confederate  authori- 
ties Jan.  24,  1861. 

AUGUSTA,  Jalii,  a  Bohemian  theologian,  bom 
in  Prague  in  1500,  died  Jan.  18,  1575.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  Waclaw  Eo- 
randa.  On  the  death  of  this  master  Angnsta 
went  to  Wittenberg,  and  entered  into  dose 
communion  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  He 
became  later  bishop  of  die  Bohemian  Brethren, 
brought  about  an  agreement  between  that  sect 
and  the  Protestants,  and  induced  the  Brethren 
to  refuse  their  cooperation  to  Ferdinand  I.  in 
the  Smalcaldic  war  against  the  Protestants ;  a 
contumacy  which  Ferdinand  avenged  after  the 
war  was  over  by  banishing  the  whole  sect  and 
arresting  the  principal  preachers.  Augusta, 
who  had  attempted  to  escape  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  was  taken  in  chains  to  Prague,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  He  was  offered  his  liberty 
on  condition  of  making  public  recantation  and 
becoming  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Utraquist.  He 
was  ready  to  profess  himself  a  Utraouist,  but 
not  to  recant  in  public,  and  he  accoraingly  re- 
mained in  prison  16  years.  The  death  of  Fer- 
dinand (1564)  released  him,  but  he  was  obliged 
,  to  promise  not  to  preach  again. 
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AUGUSTA  HI8TOELI9  the  name  given  to  a 
series  of  Roman  biographers  of  the  emperors 
from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (117)  to  the 
death  of  Carinns  (385),  the  predecessor  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  writers  included  in  this  collection 
are  ^lins  Spartianos,  Jolins  Oapitolinus,  ^lins 
Lunpridias,  Yalcatius  Gallicanns,  Trebellias 
Pollio,  and  Flavios  Yopiscns  of  Syracuse.  Some 
editors  have  included  others,  as  Eutropius  and 
Paulus  Diaconus.  There  is  a  break  in  the  Au- 
gusta Hutoria  in  the  absence  of  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Decius,  and  Gallns.  The  Bipontine 
edition  is  the  best 

AIJCHJSrrAy  Haria  Uiisi  Ctflunrlie,  empress  of 
Germany  and  queen  of  Prussia,  bom  in  Wei- 
mar, Sept  80,  1811.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  grand  duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Saze- 
Weimar  (died  July  8,  1868),  and  her  mother 
(died  June  28,  1859)  was  a  daughter  of  Paul  I., 
emperor  of  Russia.  She  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  her  grandfather  Charles  Augustus, 
the  friend  of  Goethe,  who  speaks  in  one  of  his 
letters  of  the  *^  many-sided  and  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  the  princess  Augusta."  Her  elder  sis- 
ter Maria  married  Prince  Charles  ^of  Prussia, 
and  she  married  the  prince's  brother,  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  .William,  June  11,  1829.  She 
attended  personally  to  the  education  of  her 
two  children,  the  present  crown  prince  and 
the  princess  Louisa,  since  1856  grand  duchess 
of  Baden.  She  is  much  respected  for  her  love 
of  science,  letters,  and  art,  and  for  her  benevo- 
lent disposition,  displaved  especially  in  1870-^71 
in  labors  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
In  1872  she  founded  at  Charlottenburg  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  orphan  daughters  of 
ofScers  who  fell  in  the  war,  and  has  designed 
buildings  for  the  poor  in  Berlin  after  the  plan 
of  those  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  London. 

AIJ6USTAI  AGE.  the  Roman  literary  epoch 
which  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Cffisar.  During  this  period  Cicero,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  other  writ- 
ers flourished ;  also  great  patrons  of  literature 
like  Maocenas.  The  purest  Latinity  belongs  to 
the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age.  In  English 
literature  it  was  common  in  the  last  century  to 
apply  the  phrase  *'*'  Augustan  age  of  English  lit- 
erature "  to  the  times  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
and  Defoe,  and  the  writers  during  the  rei^  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  iOele  d' Augusts  of  French 
literature  is  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  metaphor  has  no  modem  ap- 
plication beyond  the  literature  of  France  and 
England.  ^ 

AUGVSTEirBlISG.  a  village  on  the  formerly 
Danish  and  now  German  island  of  Alsen ;  pop. 
about  600.  It  grew  up  round  the  palace  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1651  by  Duke  Ernst  Gun- 
ther,  and  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  on  a  magnificent  scale  by  Fried- 
rich  Christian  the  elder,  duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  whose  son 
Christian  August  (bom  July  9,  1768,  died  May 
28,  1810)  was  in  1810  adopted  by  the  childless 
Kjag  Charles  XIIL  of  Sweden,  and  was  suc- 
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oeeded  by  Bemadotte  as  crown  prince.  The 
male  lineage  of  the  ancient  royal  Uolstein-Den- 
mark  dynasty  became  extmct  in  1868,  and  its 
fenude  tineage  has  since  been  known  as  the  Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg  family,  the  present  king  of 
Denmark  belonging  to  the  junior  or  Schleswig- 
Hoktein-Sonderburg-Gltlcksburg  branch,  and 
the  dukes  of  Augustenburg  to  the  senior  or 
Schleswig-Holstein  -  Sonderburg -Augustenburg 
branch.  Prominent  among  the  latter  was  Chris- 
tian Karl  Friedrich  August  (bora  July  19, 1798, 
died  March  11, 1869).  His  father  was  the  duke 
Friedrich  Christian  the  younger,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark.  He  sold  bis  hereditary  *  estates  to 
Denmark  in  1852,  and  in  1868  relinquished  hia 
claims  to  the  succession  in  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  were  unsuccess- 
ftilly  revived  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  by  his  elder  son  Friedrich  Christian  Au- 
gust (bom  July  6,  1829),  who  has  since  the 
annexation  of  his  former  possessions  to  Pmssia 
chiefly  resided  in  Gotha.  His  eldest  son,  Au- 
gust, was  bom  in  1858. 

AU6USTI,  J«haii]i  dirtetlaii  Wllkelii.  a  German 
theologian,  bom  at  Eschenberg,  in  Gfotha,  about 
1772,  died  in  Coblentz  in  1841.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
oriental  languages  in  that  university,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  in  1812  at  Bres- 
lau  and  m  1819  at  Bonn,  and  some  years  later 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  eccle^asticd 
affairs  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Pmssia  as 
director  of  the  consistory  of  Coblentz.  The 
most  important  of  his  numerous  works  is  the 
DenhwUrdigheiten  aus  der  ehHstlichen  ArcJid- 
ologie  {12  vols.  8vo,  Leipsio,  1817-*81).  As  an 
oriental  scholar  he  was  eminent  In  doctrine 
he  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran. 

ArGUSmir,  or  Auttn,  Saint,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sometimes  called  the  apostle  of  the 
English,  bom  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century,  died  at  Canterbury  between  604 
and  614.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  when  he 
was  selected  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  with  other 
monks  to  convert  the  Saxons  of  England  to 
Christianity.  He  landed  in  the  dominions  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  596  or  597,  and 
was  hospitably  received  and  allowed  to  preach 
to  the  people,  although  the  king  himself  firm- 
ly refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 
The  influence  of  his  wife,  a  Christian  princess, 
faded  by  the  preaching  of  Augustin,  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  Ethelbert  was  baptized,  after  which 
the*  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  crowned 
with  complete  success  throughout  the  whole 
Saxon  heptarchy.  The  ascetic  habits  of  Au- 
gustin ana  his  brethren,  a  reputation  for  mirac- 
ulous power  in  the  restoration  of  sight  and  even 
of  life,  the  example  of  the  king,  and  the  fact 
that  the  southern  races  of  Europe  which  had 
embraced  Christianity  were  far  before  them  in 
civilization  and  prosperity,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Saxon  people,  never  very^ 
devotedly  attached  to  their  national  religion, 
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and  their  conversion  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
eral ;  it  is  said  that  10,000  persons  were  bap- 
tized in  a  single  day.  Their  temples  were 
dedicated  to  the  new  faith  and  used  as  churches, 
and  man  J  of  their  rude  festivals  were  converted 
into  religious  feasts,  without  losing  their  origi- 
nal social  character.  Augustin,  it  is  said,  al- 
lowed no  coercive  measures  to  be  used  in  prop- 
agating the  gospel.  His  success  caused  hmi  to 
be  appointed  by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  supreme  authority  over  tne  churches 
of  England.  The  see  of  York  was  soon  after- 
ward established,  and  a  number  of  other  bish- 
oprics. .  Augustin  wished  to  establish  conform- 
ity of  religious  customs  over  the  whole  of  Brit- 
ain, and  for  that  purpose  appointed  several 
conft^rences  with  the  British  bishops  of  Wales, 
who  were  successors  of  converts  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, and  had  declared  their  independence  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  conferences,  how- 
ever, failed  of  any  result  A  number  of  Webh 
monks  were  soon  after  put  to  death,  and  Au- 
gustin has  been  charged  with  the  deed,  but  on 
no  very  good  authority.  His  relics  were  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

lUGUSTIirE  (AuBEuns  Auoustintts),  Saiit, 
a  doctor  of  the  Latin  church,  born  at  Tagaste, 
a  small  town  of  Numidia  in  Africa,  not  far 
from  Carthaffe,  Nov.  18,  854,  died  Aug.  28, 
480.  His  fatner,  Patricius,  was  a  pagan  noble- 
man of  moderate  fortune,  while  his  mother, 
Monica,  who  has  been  canonized  by  the  church, 
was  an  earnest  Christian.  Augustine  was  sent 
to  the  best  schools  of  Madaura  and  Carthage. 
His  own  ^^  Confessions  *^  tell  us  that  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  of  his  life  was  far  from 
exemplary.  His  studies,  chiefly  in  the  heathen 
poets,  were  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  fancy  and  his  style  than  to  lus 
Christian  growth.  The  death  of  his  father, 
which  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
the  influence  of  some  philosophical  works,  es- 
pecially the  fforUmius  of  Cicero,  roused  him 
to  a  diligent  search  after  truth.  Unable  to 
find  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sages,  and  dissatisfied  with  what  seemed 
to  him  the  crude  and  fragmentary  teachings 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  he 
adopted  the  dualism  of  the  Manich»ans.  At 
the  age  of  29  he  went  to  Rome.  There  his  repa- 
tation  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence  soon  rivalled 
that  of  Symmachus,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
renown.  On  the  recommendation  of  that  ora- 
tor, he  was  called  to  Milan  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  Ambrose  was  then  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  Augustine^s  first  care  was  to  know*  so 
famous  a  preacher.  After  repeated  interviews 
with  Ambrose,  the  conversion  of  his  own  ille- 
gitimate son,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
he  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  history 
of  his  conversion  forms  the  most  striking  chap- 
ter in  his  *^  Confessions.**  After  eight  months 
of  seclusion,  which  he  spent  with  his  mother 
and  brother  and  son,  preparing  for  his  confir- 
mation in  the  church,  and  maturing  his  plans 
for  the  future,  Augustine  in  the  Easter  week 


of  887  was  baptized,  together  with  his  son  and 
brother,  by  the  hand  of  Ambrose.  He  at  once 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Africa.  On  the  way 
his  mother  died,  and  a  small  chapel  among  the 
ruins  of  Ostia  marks  the  traditional  spot  of  her 
burial.  The  death  of  his  son,  which  took  place 
soon  after  his  return,  confirmed  his  indlnation 
to  the  monastic  life.  He  retired  to  Tagaste,  and 
passed  nearly  three  years  in  studious  seclusion, 
varied  only  by  occasional  vmts  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  On  one  of  these  visits,  when 
he  was  present  at  the  church  in  Hippo,  a  ser- 
mon wluch  the  bishop  Valerius  delivered,  ask- 
ing for  a  priest  to  assist  him  in  his  church, 
turned  all  eyes  toward  this  famous  scholar. 
No  refusals  were  allowed,  and  Augustine  was 
ordiuned.  Preaching  was  soon  added  to  his 
duties,  an  exception  being  made  in  his  case  to 
the  usual  rule,  and  the  periods  of  the  African 
orator,  in  harsh  Latin  or  the  harsher  Punic 
tongue,  were  received  with  vehement  applause. 
He  was  soon  called  to  be  assistant  bishop,  and 
then,  on  the  death  of  the  elder  prelate,  the 
whole  char^  of  the  church  of  Hippo  was  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  He  retamed  the  oflSoe  un- 
til hb  death,  a  period  of  85  years.  The  details 
of  his  episcopal  life  are  minutely,  related  by  his 
friend  rossidius.  He  preached  every  day  and 
sometimes  twice  in  the  day ;  was  frugal  in  his 
domestic  arrangements,  being  a  strict  asoetk, 
and  requiring  of  his  attendant  priests  and  dea- 
cons an  equal  simplicity  of  oiet  and  dress 
given  to  hospitality,  yet  without  display 
warmly  interested  in  every  kind  of  charity 
courteous  in  his  bearing,  welcoming  even  in- 
fidels to  his  table;  bold  against  all  wickedness 
and  wrong,  whatever  the  rank  of  the  trans- 
gressor ;  and  untiring  in  his  visits  to  widows 
and  orphans,  to  the  sick  and  the  aflQicted. 
He  disputed  with  Manichieans,  Arians,  the 
followers  of  Priscillian,  of  Oilgen,  and  Tertul- 
lian,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians,  and  al- 
lowed no  doubtful  utterance  of  doctrine  to  pass 
without  his  questioning.  To  his  industry  in 
controversy  must  be  added  his  vast  com- 
spondence  with  emperors,  nobles,  doctora,  mis- 
sionaries, bishops,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 
on  questions  of  dogma,  of  discipline,  and  of 
policy — ^his  solid  works  of  commentary,  criti- 
cism, morality,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and 
even  his  poetry,  for  to  nim  are  attributed  sev- 
eral of  the  sweetest  hymns  of  the  Catholic  an- 
thology. The  titles  alone  of  the  works  of  Au- 
gustine make  a  long  catalogue.  The  single 
volume  of  "Sermons"  contains  nearly  700 
pieces,  shoner  indeed  and  less  ornate  than  the 
celebrated  sermons  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom, 
but  justifying  Augustine^s  reputation  for  sa- 
cred oratory.  The  volume  of  "Commenta- 
ries on  the  Psalms  "  is  more  rich  in  practical 
remarks  than  in  accurate  learning.  His  re- 
marks upon  the  "Four  Goepels"  are  more 
valuable.  His  work  on  the  "  Care  that  should 
be  taken  for  the  Dead  "  contains  some  striking 
views  concerning  the  relation  of  the  liviiu;  to 
disembodied  soub.    The  volume  of  his  *'^ia- 
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tles*^  is  remarkable,  as  illnstrating  his  best 
style  and  the  finest  traits  in  his  character.  The 
name  of  Angnstine,  in  the  dogmatic  history  of 
the  chnrch,  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius ;  but  his  works  which 
are  most  widely  known  are  the  **  Confessions  " 
and  "  The  City  of  God."  In  the  former,  writ- 
ten just  ^Pber  his  conversion,  he  gives  a  history 
of  his  life  up  to  that  time,  not  so  much  in  its 
outward  circumstance  as  in  its  inward  expe- 
rience and  change.  It  has  been  translated  into 
every  Christian  tongue,  and  is  classed  with  tiie 
choicest  memorials  of  devotion,  both  in  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  oratories.  His  treatise  on 
"  The  City  of  God  "  {De  CMtate  Dei)  is  the 
monument  of  highest  genius  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  in  its  ^d  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the 
faith  of  the  gosi>el  against  the  pagans,  who  had 
just  devastated  Rome.  The  first  five  books 
conftite  the  heathen  thesis  that  the  worship  of 
the  ancient  gods  is  essential  to  human  pros- 
perity, and  that  miseries  have  only  come  since 
the  decline  of  this  worship.  The  five  following 
books  refute  those  who  mamtain  that  the  wor- 
ship of  pagan  deities  is  useful  for  the  spiritual 
life.  The  remaining  twelve  books  are  employed 
in  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  under  the  somewhat  fancifhl  form  of 
"  two  cities,"  the  city  of  the  world  and  the 
city  of  God.  The  influence  of  Augustine  upon 
his  own  age,  and  upon  all  succeeding  ages  of 
Christian  history,  cannot  be  exaggerate.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  at  once  one  of  the 

Enrest,  the  wisest,  and  the  holiest  of  men ; 
e  was  equally  mild  and  firm,  prudent  and  fear- 
less ;  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  mystic,  a  stu- 
dent and  a  ruler.  Of  his  singular  humility 
manifold  instances  are  recorded.  His  severe 
self-discipline  matches  the  strictest  instances 
of  the  hermit  life.  In  his  **  Retractations,"  be- 
gun after  the  close  of  his  70th  year,  he  reviews 
his  writings^  taking  back  whatever  is  doubtful 
or  extravagant,  and  harmonizing  discordant 
opinions.  The  aid  of  a  coa^utor  relieved  Au- 
gustine in  his  latter  years  of  a  portion  of  his 
responsibility ;  yet  questions  of  conscience  were 
constantly  presented  to  him.  When  Genseric 
and  his  Vandals  showed  themselves  on  ^e 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  question  was  put  to  him 
if  it  were  lawfol  for  a  bishop  at  such  a  season 
to  fly  and  leave  his  flock.  The  answer  which 
he  made  was  illustrated  by  his  own  course.  He 
calmly  waited  for  the  threatened  approach, 
and  when  the  fleet  of  the  foe  was  in  the  bay  of 
Hippo,  and  the  army  was  encamped  before  the 
walls,  exerted  himself  only  to  quiet  the  fears 
and  sustain  the  faith  of  his  brethren.  He  died 
of  fever  before  the  catastrophe.  The  bishop 
Possidins,  who  watched  at  his  bedside,  gives 
an  edifying  account  of  his  last  days,  and  of  the 
grief  of  the  people  at  his  loss.  His  relics  were 
transported  to  Italy,  and  mostly  rest  at  present 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia.  Within  the  present 
century  the  bone  of  his  right  arm  has,  with 
solemn  pomp,  been  returned  to  the  church  of 


Bona  in  Algeria,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an- 
cient Hippo. — ^The  best  edition  of  Augustine^s 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  published  at 
Paris  and  at  Ant\^erp  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  in  11  vols,  folio.  An  edition  in  11 
volumes  was  also  published  in  Paris  in  1886-'9. 
An  additional  volume  of  sermons,  before  un- 
published, found  at  Monte  Casino  and  Florence, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1842.  An  Engli^ 
translation  by  various  hands  has  been  under- 
taken at  Edinburgh,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  the  8d  and  4th  vol- 
umes of  which  appeared  in  1872. 

AUGUSTDriAlfS,  or  Hendts  vf  St  AvgutlBe,  a 
religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  traces  its  ori^  to  the  great  bishop  of 
Hippo,  and  professes  to  have  received  its  rule 
from  him,  although  many  Catholic  writers  dis- 
pute the  fkct  St.  Augustine  in  the  year  888,  be- 
fore his  ordination,  erected  a  kind  of  hermitage 
on  a  little  tann  belonging  to  himself  near  Ta- 
gaste,  where  with  several  friends  he  passed  his 
time  in  seclusion.  After  he  became  a  priest  at 
Hippo  he  established  a  similar  retreat  m  a  gar- 
den presented  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and  dur- 
ing his  episcopate  he  had  his  clergy  living  with 
him  in  nis  house,  under  a  kind  of  monastic 
rule.  From  these  circumstances  he  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  and  special  patron 
of  a  certain  class  of  religious  communities,  and 
many  of  their  rules  have  been  drawn  from  his 
writings.  The  present  order  of  Hermits  of  St 
Augustine  was  formed  by  uniting  several  socie- 
ties previously  distinct.  This  was  done  by 
Alexander  IV.  in  the  year  1256,  and  a  rule  was 
given  them  attributed  to  St.  Augustine.  In 
1567  the  Augustinians  were  enrolled  among 
the  mendicant  orders.  In  England  they  were 
usually  called  Black  Friars,  from  the  color  of 
their  habit.  There  are  several  distinct  branch- 
es of  Augustinians  whose  rule  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  principal  body ;  they  are  gov- 
erned by  vicars  general,  who  are  subordinate 
to  the  general.  Rome  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
order.  The  number  of  convents  in  1862  was 
271,  with  about  4,000  members;  but  since 
then  their  number  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  large  and  beautiful  church  belonging 
to  the  Augustinians,  with  a  convent  a^oining, 
in  Philadelphia:  also  a  college,  with  a  monas- 
tery and  a  well  cultivated  farm  ac^oining,  at 
ViUanova,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  about  16  m. 
from  Philadelphia. — ^Aigudilai  Cumbs  are  a 
separate  body  of  canons  regular  attached  to  the 
Lateran  basilica  and  a  few  other  churches. — 
Several  religious  orders  of  females  belong  also 
to  the  Augustinian  family. 

AUGUSTOWO.  I.  Formerly  the  N.  E.  govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland.  Its 
territory  now  forms  the  government  of  Suwal- 
ki  and  a  part^of  Lomza.  II«  A  city  in  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Suwalki,  from  which  the 
preceding  government  received  its  name,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Narew,  near  a  considerable 
lake,  and  140  m.  N.  E.  of  Warsaw ;  pop.  in  1887, 
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9,864.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  and 
woollen  and  cotton  goods.  It  was  founded  m 
1560  by  King  Sigismond  Angnstns,  from  whom 
it  was  nam^. — The  canal  of  Augustowo  con- 
nects the  NareW  with  the  Niemen,  makinff  a 
contumoTis  navigation  between  the  npper  Vis- 
tola  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen  in  the  Bal- 
tic.   It  is  150  m.  long  and  5  to  6  ft.  deep. 

AUGrSTFLrS,  R«Mriu.  the  last  Roman  em- 
peror of  the  West.  He  was  placed  on  the 
throne  A.  !>.  475,  by  his  father  Orestes,  a  na- 
tive of  Pannonia,  who  had  been  a  favorite  of 
the  emperor  Julins  Nepos,  but  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  power  of  his  patron, 
and  conferring  it  upon  his  son.  The  young 
man  was  remarkable  only  for  his  weakness  and 
the  beauty  of  hb  person.  On  the  defeat  of 
Orestes  by  Odoacer  at  Pavia,  and  his  subse- 
quent execution  (476),  Augustulus  was  ban- 
ished to  the  castle  of  Luomlus  in  Campania, 
where  he  received  yearly  6,000  pieces  of  gold. 

AreuSTVSy  Cttu  JiUiu  Csnr  OctiTluw  (named 
at  his  birth  simply  Gains  Ootavius),  first  emperor 
of  Rome,  bom  at  VelitrcB,  Sept,  28,  68  B.  0., 
died  at  Nola,  Aug.  19,  A.  D.  14.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gains  Octavius,  a  rich  senator,  who  in 
60  B.  G.  was  appointed  praetor  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  young- 
er sister  of  Julius  Gffisar.  His  futheT  dying 
just  after  retiring  from  his  prstorship,  Octa- 
vius  was  educated  in  Rome  at  the  wish  of  his 
mother,  and  afterward  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Lucius  Marcins  Philippus,  who  became 
his  stepfather.  He  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  great-unde  Julius  Gssar,  who  treated 
him  as  his  own  son,  and  by  his  will  made  him 
his  principal  heir.  On  March  15,  44,  when 
the  dictator  was  assassinated  at  Rome,  Octa- 
vius  was  at  Apollonia  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus 
Nova,  pursuing  his  studies.  The  news  of  the 
murder  and  of  his  own  adoption  as  heir  reached 
him  almost  immediately.  Against  the  warn- 
ing of  friends,  he  went  at  once  to  Rome,  chang- 
ing his  name  Octavius  to  Octavianus,  and  de- 
manded his  inheritance,  which  Mark  Antony, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  principal 
power  in  the  state,  after  some  hesitation  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Octavius,  who  was  now 
universaUy  known  by  the  name  of  Gfesar. 
began  a  struggle  with  Antony  for  the  control 
of  Rome.  Each  tried  every  means  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  people.  Octavius  was  already 
beginning  to  gain  the  advantage,  when  Antony 
left  Rome  to  secure  for  himself  the  legions  in 
Gisalpine  Gaul.  Octavius  took  advantage  of  his  ^ 
rival^s  absence  to  win  still  further  the  popular 
favor,  and  was  aided  by  the  refusal  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  pnetor  in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  to  ^ve  up 
that  province  to  Antony.  Gicero  now  came 
forward  in  Octavius's  favor,  thinking  thus  to 
advance  the  cause  of  a  freer  government  The 
senate,  the  people,  and  the  soldiers  were  soon 
won.  In  January,  43,  having  received  the  rank 
of  pnetor  and  been  appdnted  to  the  command 
of  those  troops  whose  good  will  he  had  se- 
cured, he  went  with  the  two  consuls  to  the  as- 


dstance  of  Deoimus  Bmtua,  whom  Antony  was 
besie^g  in  Mutina  (Modena).  Antony  was 
defeated  and  driven  beyond  the  Alps.  But  the 
senate,  dreading  any  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  succeesiul  general,  and  relieved  of  their  fcAr 
of  Antony,  now  made  a  change  of  policy,  ap- 
pointed Decimus  Brutus  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  denied  Octavius  a  trimnph. 
The  latter  thereupon  began  to  treat  with  Anto- 
ny for  a  reconciliation  and  division  of  power, 
Antony  having  in  the  mean  time  allied  himaelf 
wHh  Lepidus  and  recrossed  the  Alps.  First 
of  all  Octavius  secured  the  consulship,  which 
the  senate  was  persuaded  almost  against  its 
will  to  permit  him  to  assume.  He  paid  the 
people  the  sums  left  by  the  will  of  Ga»ar,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  command  of  an  army 
to  be  sent  against  Brutus  and  Gassins,  luminst 
whom  a  decree  of  outlawry  was  passed.  Under 
the  guise  of  moving  first  against  Antony,  Octa- 
vius marched  his  army  into  northern  Italy  and 
met  Antony  and  Lepidus  atBononia  (Bologna). 
Here  an  open  reconciliation  took  place,  ai^  he 
formed  with  them  the  triumvirate,  agreeing  to 
merge  his  own  power  in  this  equal  (uvision  of 
the  empire  among  the  three.  The  triumvin 
retnmed  to  Rome  immediately,  though  they 
Altered  the  city  separately.  In  the  general 
proscription  and  massacre  of  their  enemies 
which  followed,  Octavius  displayed  cmelty 
fully  equal  to  that  of  his  associates.  After  an 
unsuocessftil  attempt  to  take  Sicily  from  Bex- 
tus  Pompey,  who  had  an  excellent  fleet,  and 
with  whom  many  Romans  took  reftige,  Octa- 
vius and  Antony  turned  tlieir  arms  against 
Brutus  and  Gassius,  whom  they  defeated  at 
Philippi  (42).  On  his  return  to  Rome — Antony 
now  being  with  Gleopatra  in  Egypt — Octavina 
found  that  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife,  aided  by 
Antonyms  brother,  Lucius  Antonius,  had  en- 
deavored to  excite  popular  feelin|f  against  faun 
by  declaring  that  a  new  proscription  was  about 
to  begin,  and  by  other  means.  Antonius  had 
even  assembled  an  army.  Octavius  put  a 
speedy  end  to  this  revolt  by  taking  Pemsia 
(Perugia),  where  Lucius  Antonius  had  fortified 
himself,  and  cruelly  putting  to  death  400  Peru- 
sians  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manee  of  Gssar  (40), 
Fulvia's  death  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  Octavius  and  Antony  were  reconciled  at 
Brundusium,  Octavia,  Octavius's  sister,  being 
given  in  marriage  to  his  fellow  triumvir.  Scx- 
tus  Pompey,  however,  still  held  Sicily,  the  Grain 
storehouse  of  Rome,  and  Octavius  was  obliged 
to  bribe  him  by  the  offer  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, and  the  province  of  Achaia,  to  make  peace 
and  supply  Rome  with  food.  No  sooner  had 
Octavius  thus  secured  Pompey  than  he  began 
to  seek  for  a  pretext  to  recapture  the  provinces 
given  him.  Alleging  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  near  his  coasts,  Octavius  declared  war 
against  him  (38).  Antony  at  first  refnsed  his 
aid,  but  was  persuaded  bv  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  and  sent  a  conslaerable  fleet  to  Join 
Uiat  of  Octavius.  After  some  vicissitudesL 
Agrippa,  the  commander  of  the  navy,  ended 
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the  war  by  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  Pompey, 
who  fled  to  Asia  (36).  Lepidos,  the  only  one  of 
the  triamvirs  who  had  actually  sacoeeded  in 
landing  in  Sicily,  now  aspired  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island ;  bnt  Ootavins  w<m  over 
his  troops,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  caUed 
to  Rome  and  consigned  to  submissive  quiet  by 
the  appointment  of  pontifex  maximus.  Octar 
vius  now  divided  among  his  soldiers  the  lands 
taken  from  his  enemies.  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honors  at  Rome,  but,  with  his 
wontod  hypocrisy,  assumed  a  modest  and  lib- 
eral mien;  he  improved  the  city,  and  even 
talked  of  folly  restoring  the  republican  forms. 
But  while  gaining  for  himself  the  favor  of  the 
people,  tie  steadily  undermined  the  influence 
of  ^is  only  remaining  rival,  Antony,  whom  he 
pretended  to  support.  Much  of  his  time  in  the 
t^  0  years  that  foUowed  (85-34)  was  occupied 
in  the  suppression  of  revolts  in  various  parts 
of  the  Roman  provinces.  The  repudiation  by 
Antony  of  his  wife  Ootavia  served  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  triumvirs;  and  soon 
afterward  the  arrogant  and  dangerous  assump- 
tions of  Cleopatra,  who  now  held  Antony  as 
her  complete  slave,  afforded  Ootavius  the  pre- 
text he  aesired.  Convincing  the  people  of  the 
dangerous  designs  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  he 
brought  about  a  declaration  of  war.  defeated 
her  and  Antony  in  the  battle  of  Aotium  in 
September,  81,  rapidly  followed  up  this  vie- 
toiry,  and  by  the  succeeding  events,  ending  in  the 
death  of  this  only  remaining  opponent  (80),  he 
was  left  sole  ruler  of  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
victories  by  a  three  days*  triumph.  He  had 
some  thought  of  laying  aside  his  power,  but  in 
counsel  with  his  friends  Agrippa  and  Msscenas, 
the  advice  of  the  latter  prevailed,  probably 
coinciding  more  nearly  with  his  own  wishes, 
and  he  kept  his  rulership.  Rome  was  now  in 
complete  peace.  Octavius,  although  himself 
supreme,  reestablished  many  of  the  old  repub- 
lican forms,  and  benefited  the  city  by  numer- 
ous wise  measures.  In  his  seven^  consulship 
(27),  he  astonished  the  senate  by  proposing  to 
lay  down  the  chief  power  and  to  restore  en- 
tirely the  old  order  of  things.  The  senators 
begged  him  to  retain  his  position,  and  he,  pre- 
tending great  reluctance,  consented.  This  ruse 
was  several  times  repeated  during  his  life. 
On  Jan.  16,  27,  he  received  from  the  Roman 
people  and  the  senate  the  name  Augustus  (the 
venerated  or  sanctified),  and  by  this  title  he 
was  generally  known  from  this  time  forth. 
Within  the  next  few  years  the  powers  of  tri- 
bune, pontifex  maximus.  and  of  many  other 
magistrates,  were  gradually  assumed  by  Augus- 
tus, with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  he  be- 
came finally  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  empire. 
In  26  and  25  he  established  order  in  Sp^ 
defeating  the  rebellious  Astures  and  Can- 
tabri,  who,  however,  afterward  revolted,  and 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  19.  In  21.  after 
four  years  spent  at  Rome,  during  whion  sev- 
eral conspiracies  had  beep  discovered  against 
his  life,  he  visited  S*'"*'        "    '        -^tem  part 


of  the  empire,  establishing  order  everywhere. 
He  left  Agrippa,  who  married  his  daughter  Ju- 
lia, as  governor  of  Rome  in  his  absence.  Dur- 
ing this  journey  he  vi^ted  Athens  and  Samos. 
In  20  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  by 
which  they  peacefully  restored  standards  and 
captives  taken  from  Crassus  (53)  and  Antony 
(36).  In  16  he  went  to  Gam,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  established  many  colo- 
nies. Agrippa  died  in  12,  leaving  two  sons, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Augustus  and  called 
Caius  and  Lucius  Ocesar.  Within  the  year  JuUa 
was  married  again  to  her  stepbrother  Tiberius, 
the  son  of  the  crafty  Livia,  who  in  this  year 
also  was  sent  against  the  Pannomians  and  de- 
feated them.  In  10  Augustus  went  again  to 
Gaul,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  his  step- 
son Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius, 
against  the  western  German  tribes.  Drusus 
conquered  them,  but  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, and  Augustus  pronounced  his  fiineral  ora- 
tion in  the  senate  (9).  In  8  B.  C.  the  senate 
flattered  Augustus  on  his  victories  by  nam- 
ing after  him  the  month  of  August,  before 
caUed  Sextilis.  A  short  time  after  this  Au- 
gustus sent  into  exile  his  daughter  Julia,  whose 
dissolute  life  had  become  an  open  scandal. 
Her  two  sons  had  now  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
Ub^  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  heirs  of  the 
emperor.  But  Lucius  died  at  Massilia  in  A.  D. 
2,  and  Cdus  in  Lycia  in  4;  and  Augustus, 
upon  whom  these  family  misfortunes  made  a 
deep  impression,  adopted  Tiberius,  thus  fulfil- 
ling the  desire  of  Livia,  and  sent  him  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  against  the  Germans.  Tibe- 
rius was  victorious,  but  in  the  year  9  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Roman  general 
Varus  by  Arminius  lessened  the  value  of  these 
ccmquests.  A  p^od  of  peace  now  followed, 
and  Augustus  turned  his  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city,  which  he  administered  wisely 
and  with  the  popular  favor.  In  14  his  health 
suddenly  declined,  and  just  after  taking  the 
census,  the  third  during  his  administration, 
he  died  at  Nola,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  his  illness. — ^The  period  of  Augustus 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Roman  history. 
In  it  flourished  those  men  who  have  caused 
it  to  be  named  the  '*  Augustan  age  of  litera- 
ture"— Catullus,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  the  great  patn»i  ci  art  and  letters 
Maacenas,  and  o^ers.  Augustus  himself  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. These  have  been  collected,  and  a  good 
edition  of  them  was  published  by  Weiohert 
(Grimma,  1841).  The  emperor's  rule  was 
most  beneficial  to  the  city.  He  boasted  that 
he  had  found  it  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
He  encouraged  aU  usefhl  arte,  and  his  laws  in 
matters  of  municipal  government  were  gen- 
erally admirable.  In  person  Augustus  was  of 
middle  height^  with  a  well  knit  and  fine  fig- 
ure, and  a  quiet  face,  with  much  dignity  and 
finnness  of  expression.  His  hair  was  light,  his 
eyes  large  and  clear.  In  his  character  the 
crafty  traits  predominated,  but  he  displayed  in 
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the  latter  part  of  his  life  much  generosity. — 
See  the  life  of  Augastas  in  Soetonios,  rlu- 
tarch^s  life  of  Antony,  and  the  histories  of  Ar- 
nold, Meny  ale,  and  Inne. 

1U6IJ8TUS  I.  (as  king,  II.)  FREDERICK,  snr- 
named  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  second  son  of  the  elector  John  George 
III.,  bom  in  Dresden,  May  12,  1670,  died  in 
Warsaw,  Feb.  1,  1788.  After  a  careitd  edaca- 
tion  he  yisited  alT  the  countries  and  courts  of 
Europe,  Rome  alone  excepted.  During  these 
journeys  he  began  the  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  art  composing  the  gallery 
in  Dresden,  which,  increased  by  his  son,  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1691,  and  of  his  elder 
brother,  John  George  lY.,  in  1694,  he  became 
soyereign  of  Saxony;  and  after  the  death 
of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  in  1696, 
he  was  elected  as  his  successor  by  the  nobil- 
ity of  that  country.  To  obtain  Uiis  election 
he  changed  his  rel^^on  from  Protestantism  to 
Catholicism.  To  restore  to  Poland  some  proy- 
inces  wrested  by  Sweden,  Augustus  attacked 
Charles  XII.  jointly  with  Denmark  and  with 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia;  but  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  both  Poland'and  Saxony  su^ 
fered  terribly,  he  was  obliged  at  the  bidding  of 
Charles  XII.  to  giye  up  the  royal  crown,  which 
the  yictor  gaye  to  Stanislas  Leszczynski  (July 
12, 1704),  and  to  giye  his  own  consent  formally 
to  this  act,  in  the  peace  of  Altranstftdt  (Sept 
24, 1706).  When  Charles  was  defeated  at  Pol- 
taya,  July  8,  1709,  Augustus  renewed  his  alli- 
ance witii  Peter  the  Great,  broke  the  peace 
with  Sweden,  entered  Poland  with  an  army,, 
expelled  Leszczynski,  and  recoyered  the  crown. 
His  reign  was  one  of  great  luxury  and  splen- 
dor, his  court  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  festiy- 
ity,  with  artists,  adyenturers,  alchemists,  and 
numberless  beautiful  women,  one  of  whom,  the 
celebrated  Countess  Kdnigsmark,  was  by  Au- 
gustus the  mother  of  that  Maurice  so  celebrated 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  and  in  the  history  of 
France  under  the  name  of  Marshal  Saxe.  Au- 
gustus was  elegant,  affable,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary bodily  strength,  but  without  any  trait 
of  real  excellence.  He  impoyerished  Saxony 
and  corrupted  Poland. — Aiglntas  II.  (III.)  Fred- 
erick, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1696,  died 
Oct.  5,  1768.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  both 
Saxony  and  Poland,  in  the  first  by  inheritance, 
in  the  second  by  election,  though  he  was  op- 
posed by  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  whose  claims 
were  supported  by  Louis  XV.  and  a  portion 
of  the  Polish  nobles.  Augustus  continued  the 
gorgeous  reign  of  his  father,  his  greatest  pas- 
sion being  hunting  and  festiyities.  His  reign 
oyer  Poland  was  quiet,  but  in  eyery  respect 
demoralizing.  Count  BrOhl,  his  fayorite,  ruled 
in  the  sovereign's  name.  Augustus,  being 
married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  had  no  other 
policy  than  subserviency  to  Austria,  and  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  wars  against  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  In  1742  he  concluded 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Maria 


Theresa,  and  promised  afterward  to  bring  into 
the  field  50,000  men.  This  army,  united  with 
the  Austrians,  was  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Hohenfriedberg  in  Silesia,  June  4,  1745,  wbea 
Frederick  invaded  Saxony  and  entered  Dres- 
den, while  Augustus  fled  to  Poland,  which  waa 
at  peace  with  Prussia.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  re^Uwed 
to  his  electorate.  In  the  seven  years*  war, 
however,  Augustus,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  agiun 
participated  on  the  side  of  Austria.  At  the 
beginmng  his  Saxon  army  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Frederick  (October,  1756),  and 
he  himself  fled  to  Warsaw,  persisting  in  his 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  resided  there  until 
the  pacification  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg 
(1763),  when  he  returned  to  Dresden. 

lUGUSTIJS  FREDERICK,  prince  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  duke  of  Sussex,  the  6th  aoo 
of  George  UI.  of  England,  bom  in  Bucking- 
ham palace,  Jan.  27,  1778,  died  in  Kensington 
palace,  April  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  GrOttin- 
gen,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy.  While 
at  Rome  in  1798  he  married  Lady  Augusta  Mur- 
ray, daughter  of  the  Catholic  earl  of  Dunmore ; 
but  as  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  marriage,  the  wedding  ceremony  wu 
repeated  in  London,  Dec.  5,  1798.  This  mar- 
riage was  annulled,  however,  by  the  preroga- 
tive court  of  Canterbury,  as  contrary  to  the  act 
12  George  lU.,  cap.  8,  which  declared  that  no 
descendant  of  George  II.  should  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  crown.  Lady  Augusta 
separated  from  the  duke  immediately  aiter 
the  publication  of  this  sentence,  having  borne 
him  a  son  and  daughter,  who  took  the  name 
D^Este.  In  1801  the  prince  was  made  a  peer, 
and  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £12,000 
per  annum,  which  was  subsequently  increased 
by  the  addition  of  £9,000.  In  the  house  of 
lords  the  duke  took  the  liberal  side  on  most 
public  questions,  as  the  abolition  of  the  dave 
trade,  Cfatholic  and  Jewish  emancipation,  the 
reform  bill,  and  free  trade.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  grand  master  of  the  freemasons;  in 
1816,  president  of  the  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  useful  arts;  and  in  1880,  president 
of  the  royal  society.  He  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  and  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  of  England.  His  lib- 
eral opinions  in  politics,  and  the  part  whidi 
he  took  in  favor  of  Queen  Caroline,  made  him 
unpopular  at  court,  but  before  the  death  of 
George  IV.  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them. 

iUK,  the  name  of  certain  sea  birds  of  the 
family  alcada^  including  the  subgenera  aU^ 
fratereula,  mergulus,  and  phalerU,  The  true 
auks  (aUa)  are  strictly  ocean  birds,  and  scarcely 
ever  leave  the  water,  except  to  build  their  nests 
and  breed  in  immense  fiocks  in  caverns  and 
crannies  of  rocks,  laying  one  disproportionately 
large  egg.  The  young  are  fed  from  the  crops 
of  their  parents,  even  after  they  can  move 
about  freely  and  shift  for  themselves.  This 
genus  cont^ns  but  two  species,  the  great  auk 


AUK 

and  tho  razor  bill.  The  former  (A.  impennis, 
Linn.)  is  remarlcable  for  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  its  wings,  which  are  totally  unfit  for 
flying.  They  are  set  very  far  baolc  on  the 
body,  and  not  much  more  than  radimental ; 
bat  they  are  osed  by  the  bird  as  oars,  and  in 
ooqjanction  with  ita  feet  it  plies  them  with  anch 
power  and  velocity  that  it  has  been  known  to 
escape  from  a  rii-oared  barge  pulled  by  vigor- 
ons  oarsmen.  It  rarely  leaves  the  arctic  circle 
and  the  waters  adjoining,  nor  is  it  ott«a  seen 
off  soundings,  bat  dwells  in  great  numbers 
abont  the  FarO  islands  and  Iceland,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  it  breeds  in  Newfomidland. 
In  summer  all  the  npper  ports  of  this  bird's 
plumage  are  of  a  deep  sooty  black,  which  is 
changed  in  winter  to  white  on  the  cheeks,  the 
■ides  of  the  neck,  and  the  throat.  It  breeds  in 
Jane  and  July,  and  lays  one  large  yellowish 
egg,  as  big  as  a  swan's,  irregularly  dashed  with 
black  marks,  which  have  been  compared  to 
Chinese  charaoters.    It  has  a  large  decnrved 
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bfU  with  sharp  cutting  edges;  and  it3  feet 
beins  situated  at  the  extremity  of  its  body,  it 
stands  or  sits  erect,  propped  up  by  its  ^ort 
stiff  tail,  after  the  manner  of  the  peo^ins, 
which  it  not  a  little  resembles. — The  black- 
billed  auk,  razor  bill,  ormurre(^.  (twrfa,  Linn.) 
belongs  to  the  northern  Utitndes,  in  the  ex- 
treme height  of  which  these  birds  swarm  in 
mnltitudes  during  the  breeding  season,  afford- 
ing food  and  clothing  to  the  Esquimau!,  who 
place  on  them  their  chief  dependence.  The 
bill  of  the  black  auk  has  a  sharp  hook  at  its 
extremity,  and  a  denticulated  process  at  about 
two  thirds  of  ite  length,  which  is  of  great  use 
in  securing  its  slippery  prey.  Its  general  color 
is  dnsky  above  and  white  below ;  it  flies  suffi- 
ciently tvell,  bnt,  tike  the  spooiea  Ia.''t  described, 
nsea  its  wini^  as  oars  in  diving,  which  it  does 
to  perfection.  It  is  very  abnndant  on  all  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  wliere  it  sits  in 
long  horizontal  rows  on  the  steps  or  ledges  of 
the  crags,  towering  one  above  the  oUier.^The 
genoB  fraterevla  consists  of  a  «ngle  species. 


the  Labrador  ank,  common  puffin,  or  oonlt«r- 
neb  (F.  arctiea),  this  last  name  being  admira- 
bly descriptive  of  its  strong  massive  beak,  the 
mandibles  of  whioh,  when  separated,  especially 
the  upper  one,  almost  exactly  resemble  the 
coulter  of  a  plough.  The  npper  parts  of  this 
bird  are  dusky,  its  cheeks  and  belly  white.  It 
has  a  black  collar,  legs  and  feet  orange,  beak 
broad,  cuttiog-edf^ed,  bluish  ^ay  nest  to  the 
head,  bnt  scarlet  thenc«  to  ita  obtnse  point. 
Although  it  extends  to  the  high  arctic  regions, 
it  is  in  England  only  a  summer  visitor,  breed- 
ing in  the  low  sandy  islands  in  rabbit  bur- 
rows, of  which  it  dispossesses  their  le^timato 
owners;  or,  where  there  are  no  rabbits,  bur- 
rowing itself.  In  rocky  places,  as  Dover  cliffs, 
Fiamborough  head,  and  the  Bass  rock,  at  all 
which  places  these  birds  abound,  they  lay  their 
single  egg  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  When 
they  have  reared  their  young,  they  pass  from 
England  to  the  southern  coasts  of  France  and 
Spain,  where  they  winter.  Their  burrows  are 
cnrionsiy  excavated,  by  means  of  their  bills, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  often 
have  two  entrances  for  escape  in  cose  of  sur- 
prise. The  length  of  the  puffin  is  about  12 
mches. — The  mergatui  baa  likewise  hot  one 
representative,  the  little  auk,  common  rotche, 
or  sea  dove  (if.  melanoleuee*),  which  is  tho 
smallest  of  the  family,  and  a  native  of  the  very 
highest  latitudes,  congregating  in  large  flocks 
near  the  arctic  circle ;  Greenland,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Melville  island  being  its  favorite  stations. 
Ita  plumage  is  black  and  white ;  and  in  winter 
the  front  of  the  neck,  which  is  black  in  sum- 
mer, tarns  white.  It  lays  but  a  single  egg,  of 
Iiale  bluish  green,  on  the  most  innccesublo 
edges  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the 
ocean.  It  is  about  9  or  10  inches  long. — Tbe 
last  division,  pA^^Hs,  contains  also  but  a  sin- 
gle species,  the  paroquet  auk  (P.  ptittaeula), 
an  extreme  northern  bird,  aboat  11  inchea 
long.  Ita  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  are 
black,  blended  into  ash  color  on  the  forward 
parts  of  the  neck ;  the  breast  and  belly  white ; 
tbe  logs  are  yellowish,  the  beaks  in  the  adolta 
red.  This  bird  swims  and  dives  admirably, 
and  is  said  to  bo  of  a  singularly  unsuspicious 
character,  and  easily  captured.  About  mid- 
summer it  lays  one  large  egg,  nearly  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's,  with  brown  or  dusky  spots,  on 
a  whitish  or  yellowish  ground. 

ll'LAF,  or  Aolaf,  a  name  borne  by  several 
Northumbrian  kings  of  Danish  origin,  about  the 
second  half  of  the  IDth  century.  L  A  North- 
umbrian petty  king  and  a  pagan,  died  in 
980.  His  family  having  been  expelled  from 
Northombria  by  Atholstan,  he  fiod  into  Ire- 
land, fought  against  the  native  tribes  in  that 
island,  in  937  endeavored  to  recover  Nortbum- 
brla,  but  was  repulsed  by  Athelatan,  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  ravaged  Kilcullen.  After  the 
death  of  Athelstan,  Northambria  fell  away 
from  the  English  crown,  and  Anlof  recovered 
his  inheritance  after  defeating  Edmund  at 
Tamworth   and  Leicester.     Edred,  the  Eng- 
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lish  king,  sacceasor  of .  Edmiind,  made  him 
do  homage  and  embrace  Christianity.  In  952 
Aulaf  was  driven  out  by  the  Christian  North- 
nmbrians,  and,  tired  of  struggling  against  the 
English,  he  went  over  to  leaa  the  Ostmen  of 
Dublin  against  the  Irish.  He  defeated  Mur- 
doch, king  of  Leinster,  in  956,  and  put  him 
to  death  the  next  year.  Two  more  Leinster 
princes  suffered  the  same  fate  in  977.  At  this 
time  he  called  himself  king  of  Ireland  and  the 
Isles.  In  980  Aulaf  lost  his  son  and  heir,  Regi- 
nald or  Regnellj  in  an  enga^^ement  against  the 
Hibernian  abonginea,  and  m  the  same  year, 
heart-broken,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona. 
where  he  died,  after  a  stormy  ufe.  IL  Son  or 
Guthfrith,  and  uncle  of  the  preceding,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  10th  century.  He  joined 
in  the  wars  of  his  nephew  against  the  Saxons 
in  south  Britain  and  the  Celts  of  Erin.  He 
ravaged  Armagh  in  982,  and  Eilcullen  in  938. 
In  939  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Dublin.  He  made  an  irruption  into  England 
with  his  nephew,  conquerea  Edmund,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Athelstan,  in  948,  and  recovered 
Northumbria.  He  lived  and  died  a  pagan  and 
a  hater  of  the  Christian  clergy. 

IIJLIC  CODHCIL  (Lat  aula,  a  court  or  hall: 
Ger.  BHehsho/rath)y  a  tribunal  under  the  old 
German  empire,  standing  at  its  first  institution 
next  in  authority  to  the  supreme  imperial 
chamber  {Reich$kammergericht\  to  which  it 
was  afterward  made  equal  in  power.  It  was 
formed  in  1501  by  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
chiefly  from  members  of  his  tribunal  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and,  as  ultimately  organized,  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  vice  president,  and  18 
councillors,  all  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
emperor.  The  authority  of  the  aulic  council 
waa  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  chamber,  and 
sharply  defined  in  the  decrees  concerning 
it  (keichsho/rath^Ordnungen)  of  1559  and 
1654.  Six  of  the  councillors  must  be  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of 
these  six  could  not  be  entirely  overruled  by  the 
others,  no  matter  what  their  migority.  The 
council  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  no- 
bles (Grufen  und  Berren),  the  other  of  legal 
scholars  or  experts  {Oelehrte),  all  ecjual  in  rank, 
though  the  last  named  class  received  higher 
salaries  than  the  others.  The  vice  chancellor 
appointed  by  the  electorate  of  Mentz  also  had 
a  seat  in  the  council.  This  tribunal  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  feudal  afiairs  con- 
nected with  the  empire,  appeals  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  states  immediately  subject  to  the 
emperor,  and  questions  concerning  the  im- 
perial government  itself.  The  members  of  the 
council  held  office,  except  in  extraordinary 
oases,  during  one  reign ;  each  emperor,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  appointing  new  ones. 
The  council  passed  out  of^  existence  with  the 
old  German  empire  itself  in  1806. 

irUSy  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Hel- 
las, in  Bceotia,  situated  on  the  strait  of  Euripus, 


which  separates  Bcdotia  and  Eubcea;  it  had  a 
temple  of  Diana.  Here  Agamemn<m  aasem- 
bled  his  fleet  preparatory  to  croemng  the 
^^ean  sea  to  Troy,  and  here  his  dav^ter 
Iphigenia  was  presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  Di- 
ana. In  the  time  -of  Pausanias  only  a  few 
potters  inhabited  it. 

mUVAT  DE  CnaUflSf,  ChirlM  i«  MflMV,  eel- 
gnenr  d',  a  French  proprietor,  who  figured  large- 
ly in  the  history  <u  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  &A 
in  1650.  He  was  sent  out  about  1632  by  Com- 
mander Isa^  de  RaziUy,  the  proprietor  of  Aca- 
dia, and  on  his  death  actea  as  agent  for  Lis 
brother  Claude  de  Kazilly,  whose  rights  ha 
purchased  in  1642.  A  civil  war  broke  out  sooa 
after  between  him  and  La  Tour,  a  neighbcnns 
proprietor,  in  which  both  parties  oommitted 
excesses,  and  both  sought  the  aid  of  New  Eng- 
land. D^Aulnay  secured  the  favor  of  the 
French  government,  and,  aftM-  capturing  Ma- 
dame de  la  Tour  in  her  fort  in  1645,  was  appoint- 
ed governor.  His  authority  extended  to  thna 
Kennebec.  His  widow,  Jeanne  Motin,  married 
his  old  rival  La  Tour. 

iraALE  (formerly  Albemarle),  a  town  of 
France,  in  uie  department  of  Seine-Inf§rieure, 
40  m.  N.  E.  of  Rouen ;  pop.  in  1866,  2,929.  In 
1592  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards,  in  which  Henry  lY. 
was  wounded.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  Aumale  was  a  county  belonging  to 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  5th  son  of  Ren^  II.,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  afterward  created  duke  of 
Guise  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name.  It 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  by  Henry  IL^ 
and  held  as  such  by  Claude  U.,  8d  son  of  Claude 
I.,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Franda  of 
Guise.  Hiis  duke  of  Aumale  distinguished 
himself  during  the  war  of  the  French  against 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  St  Bartholoqiew  massacre,  and 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  before  La  Rodielle 
in  1578.  His  son  Charles  de  Lorraine  fou^t 
against  Henry  IV.,  assisting  the  duke  of  Mi^- 
enne  in  the  battles  of  Arqnes  and  Ivry,  where  the 
troops  of  the  league  were  defeated. — ^The  title  of 
duke  of  Aumale,  after  being  extinct  for  years, 
was  given  to  Hexbi  EuoiNs  Philippe  Loos 
D^OBLfiANS,  4th  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  16, 1822.  Like  his  brothers,  he  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  public  colleges  of  Paris. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  the  line ;  he  took  part  in  the  Afri- 
can expedition  of  M^^ah,  served  a  second 
campaign  in  Algeria,  and  returned  to  France 
in  1841  on  account  of  ill  health.  While  enter- 
ing Paris,  Sept.  18,  1841,  at  the  head  of  the 
17th  regiment,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
colonel,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Quenisset  dis- 
charged a  gun  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.  In 
1842  he  was  mode  brigadier  general,  and  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  M6dSah.  On  May  16, 
1848,  he  attacked  and  routed  Abd-el-Eader. 
and  OS  a  reward  was  made  lieutenant  general 
and  commander  of  the  province  of  ConsUntine. 
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In  1847  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria 
in  place'  of  Marshal  Bageand,  and  soon  After- 
ward received  Abd-el-Kader's  surrender.  In 
1848,  on  hearing  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  he 
exhorted  the  population  to  wait  calmly  for  fiir- 
ther  developments ;  and  on  March  8  he  resigned 
and  joined  the  other  members  of  his  family  in 
Enghuid.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  in  1870  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  government,  but  they  were  not  accepted. 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  he  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1872  took  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly.  His  eldest  son, 
prince  de  Gond6,  died  in  Australia  in  1866, 
aged  21,  and  his  wife,  a  Neapolitan  princess,  in 
1869.  His  only  remaining  child,  the  duke  de 
Guise,  bom  Jan.  6, 1854.  died  in  Paris,  July  25, 
1872.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  the 
Cond6  family.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy.  Besides  pamph- 
lets and  articles  on  politick  and  military  mat- 
ters, he  is  the  author  of  Histoire  des  princes  ae 
Condi  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1869),  translated  into 
English  by  the  Bev.  K.  Brown-Borthwick  (2 
vols.,  London,  1872). 

UntGERFYLE,  Rlcliahl  (known  in  history  as 
Bichard  de  Bury),  an  English  statesman  and 
bibliographer,  bom  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in 
1287,  died  at  Bishop's  Auckland,  April  24, 1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  appointed  tutor 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  after  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  throne  as  Edward  III.  re- 
ceived successively  the  appointments  of  coiffeur 
to  the  king,  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1888  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Durham.  In  1884  he  suc- 
ceeded Archbishop  Stratford  as  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1885  for  that  of  treasurer.  He  went  several 
times  abroad  as  ambassador,  once  to  Rome  and 
thrice  to  Paris.  Aungervyle  was  a  diligent 
purchaser  of  rare  and  costly  books,  and  when 
bishop  of  Durham  his  collection  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  England.  He  founded  also  for  the 
use  of  the  students  at  Oxford  a  library,  which 
was  then  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  entirely  to  books. 
He  left  a  Latin  treatise  on  bibliography  (the 
earliest  by  any  English  writer),  entitled  Philo- 
hiblon  (Cologne,  1478 ;  English  translation  by 
J.  B.  Inglis,  London,  1882);  EpUtola  Familiar' 
rium^  including  some  letters  to  his  friend 
Petrarch ;  and  Oratumes  ad  Principes, 

iUEELIAII  (Lfcius  Dobotius  Aureliants),  a 
Roman  emperor,  bom  in  Pannonia,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  Dacia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, assassinated  between  Heraclea  and  By- 
zantium, A.  D.  275.  His  parents  were  poor 
and  of  the  lowest  class.  He  entered  a  Roman 
legion  at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  bravery  and 
the  remarkable  feats  of  arms  which  his  almost 
gigantic  stature  and  great  strength  enabled 
him  to  perform  he  secured  rapid  promotion, 
and  great  personal  popularity  with  the  soldiers, 
among  whom  he  was  designated  as  Aureliantts 


manu  ad  ferrum  (Au/elian  Sword-in-Hand). 
He  distinguished  himself  under  Valerian  and 
Claudius  IT.  in  campaigns  against  the  Goths ; 
and  when  Claudius  died,  although  his  brother 
Quintillius  assumed  the  purple  as  his  heir,  Au- 
relion  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  of 
the  Danube,  of  which  he  was  then  in  command 
(270).  Quintillius  committed  suicide  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  several  weeks,  and  Aurelian 
took  the  throne  without  opposition.  He  drove 
the  Goths  beyond  the  Danube,  carried  on  suc- 
cessful campaigns  against  the  Alemanni  and 
other  German  tribes,  and  to  protect  Rome 
against  them  built  a  line  of  strong  walls,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced  about  the 
city.  He  next  undertook  fi  war  against  Palmyra, 
then  a  magnificent  city  in  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  ruled*  by  Zenobia,  the  widow  of 
King  Odenathus.  He  captured  the  city  after 
one  of  the  ablest  defences  in  history,  treated 
the  people  with  comparative  kindness,  and  re- 
fused to  put  Zenobia  to  death,  though  his 
troops  demanded  her  execution.  After  his 
departure  the  Palmyrenes  rose  and  massa- 
cred the  Rgman  garrison;  upon  this  he  re- 
turned, destroyed  the  city,  and  put  the  people 
to  the  sword  (278).  Zenobia  was  earned  to 
Rorae^  and  appeared  in  the  emperor's  triumph. 
Aurelian  next  defeated  an  attempt  at  rebelhon 
made  by  the  Egyptians  under  their  Roman 
governor.  Tetricus,  who  had  made  himself 
the  independent  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul,  now  surrendered  after  little  more  than 
the  threat  of  a  war ;  and  the  Roman  empire 
resumed  something  of  its  old  territorial  im- 
portance. The  senate  bestowed  upon  Aurelian 
the  title  of  **  restorer  of  the  empire."  After  ef- 
fecting many  improvements  in  the  government 
of  the  city,  the  aiscipline  of  the  army,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  emperor  was  mur- 
dered while  on  tne  way  to  a  campaign  agdnst 
the  Persians,  by  his  secretary,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  some  harsh  treatment  long  before. 

lUEEUUSy  Marcu.    See  Antoninus. 

iURilXE  (or  D'AURELLE)  DE  PAUDINE8,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  1803.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  tlie  Crimean  war.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870  he 
was  commander  of  the  5th  military  division  of 
France,  at  Metz.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire 
he  was  charged  by  the  provisional  govemment 
at  Tours  with  the  formation  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire.  After  a  battle  near  Ooulmiers,  he 
drove  Gen.  von  der  Tann  from  Orleans  (Nov. 
^10),  winning  the  first  French  victory  over 
the  Germans.  For  this  he  was  appointed 
(Nov.  15)  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire.  On  Nov.  28  he  attacked  the 
left  wing  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  at 
Beaune-la-Rolande,  but  encountered  a  severe 
repulse.  On  Deo.  2  he  was  beaten  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg  at  Artenay,  and 
on  Dec.  8  Frederick  Charles  drove  him  back 
to  the  forest  of  Orleans,  renewing  the  at- 
tack the  next  day  and  taking  possession  of 
the  town  at  midnight,   after  brisk  fighting. 
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On  the  Bune  6aj  tfae'French  h&d  been  tbor- 
OQi^lf  routed  by  another  detachment  of  Fred- 
erick Charles's  army  near  ChevtUj  and  Chi)- 
leoTB,  and  driven  either  across  or  along  the 
Loire  above  Orleans,  thus  splitting  the  army 
of  the  Loire  into  two  portions.  D'Anrello 
tvas  removed  from  his  coomiand.  He  refiised 
the  command  of  the  camp  of  Cherbourg,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  snccessor  to  Gen, 
Chanzj.  As  member  of  the  national  assembly 
at  Bordeanx  he  opposed  the  coDtinuatioa  of 
the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen appointed  to  assist  Thiers  and  Favre  in 
arranging  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  He  became  commander'in-chief  of  the 
national  guard  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  in  1ST2  a  member  of  the  ooart  martial 
for  the  trial  of  Marshal  Baiaine. 

MUCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pmgalau 
province  of  Hanover,  capital  of  an  administra- 
tive division  of  the  same  name,  and  formerly 
'  capita!  of  the  principality  of  East  Friealaod, 
60  m.  N.  W.  of  Bremen;  pop.  in  1871,  4,281. 
It  has  a  castle  which  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince  of  £ast  Friesland,  a  college 
(gjmnasinm),  and  a  normal  school. 

ICBIFIB^  the  Latinized  name  of  Johann 

GOLDSOHMIKD,     Or    GOLDBOIQIIDT,     OHe    of    thc 

companions  of  Lnther,  bom  near  Mansfeld  in 
1610,  died  at  Erfurt  in  15T0.  Ho  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  and  became  Luther's  amannensia 
in  1G46.  In  the  Smalcaldic  war  he  was  chap- 
lain to  a  Saxon  regiment,  and  in  1651  court 
chaplain  of  the  elector  of  Saiony,  bat  he  be- 
came involved  in  theological  disputes  and  was 
removed  in  1563.  Ue  collected  the  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  of  Lother,  and  was  one  of 
the  collaborators  of  the  Jena  edition  of  the  re- 
former's works.  He  edited  the  Eputola  Lu- 
theri  and  the  "Table Talk."  In  1566  he  be- 
came postor  at  Erfiirt. 

ISElLlilC,  a  tuwn  of  southern  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Cantal,  in  a  valley  on 
the  Jourdanue,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge, 
abont  60  m.  S.  by  W,  of  Clermont ;  pop.  in 
1866,  10,699,  It  is  well  built,  with  wide 
streets,  kept  clean  by  the  overflowing  of  a 
large  reservoir,  into  which  two  fountains  dis- 
charge. The  old  bnildings  include  the  castle 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  church  of  St.  Gfiraud,  the 
chnrch  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  13th  century,  and 
the  college,  which  contains  a  valuable  library 
and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  manu- 
factures are  copper  utensils,  jewelry,  woollen 
Htoffs,  blondes,  laces,  and  paper. — Aurillao  was 
founded  in  the  Sth  century.  The  wall  former- 
ly surrounding  it  has  been  destroyed.  Tlie 
town  suffered  mach  in  the  wars  of  ttie  14th, 
IGth,  and  16th  centuries. 

llfKIOL,  a  French  borough  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouchea-du-Rh6ne,  13  m,  N.  £.  of 
Marseilles;  pop.  in  1888,  6,183.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  nogs,  and  near  it  are  coal  mines. 

AUKIVILLIL'^  Kari,  a  Swedish  orientalist, 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1717,  died  in  1788.  He 
mastored  tiie  Syriac,  Arabic,   Sanskrit,    and 
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other  oriental  languages.  After  1764  he  re- 
sided  at  tJpsal,  at  nrst  giving  private  imtnio- 
don  in  the  poetry  of  different  nations,  and  in 
1773  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  lu' 
gnagea  in  the  university.  He  succeeded  IJn-  • 
nffius  as  member  of  the  academy  of  stnencee  in 
Upaal,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  preparing  a  new  translation  of  tbe 
Bible  into  Sweoish. 

AdIOCBS,  the  bat  liion  of  Enrope,  one  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth  («Ifpibi 
prifaigeniug),  an  animal  of  the  ox  family,  oom 
abundant,  but  now  existing  only  in  the  forert* 
of  lithnania  belonging  to  the  cxar  of  Bneeti, 
and  posfflbly  in  the  Caucasus.  It  wonld  laog 
ago  nave  become  extinct  but  for  tbe  protection 
of  man.  The  nre-oi  {B.  vrvM  or  B.  primi- 
geniu»)f  fonnd  in  the  post-tertiary  depoati,  ia 


believed  to  be  tbe  same  as  was  described  by 
Ceesar  in  his  Commentaries  as  abounding  in 
the  forests  of  Ganl;  it  existed  in  Switzerland 
as  late  as  the  16th  century.  Both  species  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  post-tertiary  of  Eu- 
rope, and  corresponding  species  in  America, 
and  no  doubt  fiirnlBhed  a  large  share  til  the 
food  of  prehistoric  man. 

lURORl  (in  Greek,  Eos),  the  goddess  of  tbe 
morning,  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Thio,  the  wife  of  Astrsus.  end  the  mother  of 
the  winds.  She  carried  oft'  Orion  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  end  detained  him  there  till  he  was 
slain  by  Diana.  She  bore  away  Ccplialns,  and 
had  by  him  a  son  named  PhoEthon.  To  Ti- 
thonus,  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  she 
bore  Memnon  and  jEmathion.  Aurora  is  some- 
times represented  in  a  ssffron-colored  robe, 
with  a  wand  or  torch  in  her  right  hand, 
emerfdng  from  a  golden  palace,  and  ascending 
her  chariot ;  sometimes  in  a  flowing  veil,  which 
sbe  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  back,  opening  the 
gates  of  morning;  and  sometimes  as  a  nymph, 
wearing  a  garland  and  standing  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  flowers  in  the  other,  which  she  scat- 
ters as  she  goes. 
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AURORA,  a  city  of  Kane  ooontj,  HI.,  on  Fox 
river  and  the  Chicago,  Barlington,  and  Qainoy 
rmlroad,  40  m.  W.  hj  S.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,011 ;  in  1870,  11,162.  It  contains  14 
ohorches,  a  handsome  city  hall,  a  college,  and 
many  important  manufactories,  the  power  for 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Fox  river.  The 
construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  rfulwa^ 
situated  here  employ  about  700  men.  A  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  and  3  weeklies,  one  of 
which  is  German,  are  published  here. 

AURORA  ROREALIS  (more  correctly  Aurora 
Polaris,  since  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
to  northern  latitudes),  called  also  Nobthbbn 
Stbeambbs  and  Nobthbrn  Lights,  a  luminous 
appearance,  associated  with  energetic  disturb- 
ances of  Uie  earth^s  magnetism  and  electrical 
condition.  It  is  seldom  seen  save  in  high  lati- 
tudes, though  occasionally  the  tropics  are  visit- 
ed by  auroral  displays.  In  polar  regions  au- 
roras are  very  common,  and  usually  far  more 
brilliant  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  Hum- 
boldt gives  the  following  description  of  the 
appearances  presented  when  the  auroral  phe- 
nomena are  fully  developed,  although  it  must  be 
understood  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
these  displays :  "  An  aurora  borealis  is  always 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  nebular 
veil  which  slowly  ascends  to  a  height  of  four,  six, 
eight,  or  even  to  ten  degrees.  It  is  toward  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  tne  place  that  the  sky, 
at  hrst  pure,  commences  to  become  brownish. 
Through  this  obscure  segment,  the  color  of 
which  passes  from  brown  to  violet,  the  stars 
are  seen  as  through  a  thick  fog.  A  wider  arc, 
but  one  of  brilliant  light,  at  first  white,  then  yel- 
low, bounds  the  dark  segment  Sometimes  the 
luminous  arc  appears  agitated  for  entire  hours 
by  a  sort  of  effervescence  and  by  a  continual 
change  of  form,  before  the  rising  of  the  rays 
and  columns  of  light,  which  ascend  as  far  as 
the  zenith.  The  more  intense  is  the  emission 
of  tlie  polar  light,  the  more  vivid  are  its  colors, 
which  from  violet  and  bluish  white  pass  through 
all  the  intermediate  shades  to  green  and  purple 
red.  Sometimes  the  columns  of  light  appear 
to  come  out  of  the  brilliant  arc  mingled  with 
blackish  rays  similar  to  a  thick  smoke.  Some- 
times they  rise  simultaneously  in  different  parts 
of  the  horizon;  they  unite  themselves  into  a 
sea  of  fiames,  the  magnificence  of  which  no 
painting  could  express,  and  at  each  instant 
rapid  undulations  cause  their  form  and  bril- 
lisuicy  to  vary.  Motion  appears  to  increase 
the  visibility  of  the  phenomenon.  Around  the 
point  in  the  heavens  which  corresponds  to  the 
direction  of  the  dipping  needle  produced,  the 
rays  appear  to  assemble  together  and  form  a 
boreal  corona.  It  is  rare  that  the  appearance 
•  is  so  complete  and  is  prolonged  to  tne  forma- 
tion of  the  corona;  but  when  the  latter  ap- 
pears, it  always  announces  the  end  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  rays  then  become  more  rare, 
shorter,  and  less  vividly  colored.  Shortly 
nothing  more  is  seen  on  the  celestial  vault  than 
wide,  motionless  nebulous  spots,  pale  or  of  an 


ashen  color ;  these  disappear  while  the  traces 
of  the  dark  segment  whence  the  phenomenon 
originated  remam  still  on  the  horizon.^*  Al- 
though auroras  are  more  commonly  seen  in  high 
latitudes  than  near  the  tropics,  it  is  not  towa^ 
the  true  poles  of  the  earu  that  the  increase 
takes  place,  nor  does  the  increase  continue 
after  certain  high  latitudes  have  been  reached. 
Thus  the  frequency  of  auroras  is  different  at 
different  stations  in  the  same  latitude ;  and  in 
passing  poleward  from  places  in  a  given  lati- 
tude, the  region  of  maximum  frequency  is 
reached  more  quickly  in  some  longitudes  than 
in  others.  Thus  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Peters- 
burg would  have  to  travel  to  lat.  71**  N.  before 
reaching  the  place  of  greatest  auroral  activity : 
while  an  inhabitant  of  Washington  need  travel 
northward  only  to  lat.  56**  to  reach  the  re^on 
where  auroral  displays  are  most  frequent.  The 
zone  6n  the  earth^s  northern  hemisphere  where 
auroras  occur  most  commonly  and  attain  their 
greatest  splendor,  may  be  represented  by  con- 
structing a  ring  of  card  or  paper,  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  agree  with  the  60tn  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  then  pushing  the  ring  south- 
ward on  the  side  of  America  and  northward 
on  the  side  of  Asia,  until  it  passes  through  the 
most  southerly  part  of  Hudson  bay  and  the 
most  northerly  part  of  Siberia.  The  position 
of  the  corresponding  zone  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  southern  zone  of  maxi- 
mum auroral  frequency  is  nearly  antipodal  to 
the  northern  zone.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  connection  between  the  occurrence  of  au- 
roras and  disturbances  of  the  earth^s  magnet- 
ism, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  as 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  are  slowly 
shifting,  so  the  zone  of  maximum  auroral  fre- 
quency must  also  change  in  position.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  for  example,  that  in  the  17th 
century,  when  the  northern  magnetic  pole  lay 
between  England  and  the  north  pole,  terrestrial 
conditions  were  more  favorable  for  the  occur- 
rence of  auroras  in  England  than  they  now 
are,  or  than  they  then  were  in  corresponding 
latitudes  in  North  America.  At  present,  on 
the  contrary,  the  northern  magnetic  pole  lies 
between  the  north  pole  and  the  northwestern 
e3rtremityV)f  the  American  continent;  hence 
auroras  are  more  frequent  and  more  brilliant 
in  North  America  than  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Europe. — To  the  description  given  by 
Humboldt  we  should  add  that  sometimes  in 
high  latitudes,  instead  of  extending  from  the 
horizon,  the  auroral  arch  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  oval.  Hansteen  relates  that  at 
Christiania  he  twice  saw  the  auroral  arch  in 
this  form.  Sometimes  more  than  one  arch  has 
been  seen.  Thus  the  observers  who  were  sent 
by  the  French  government  to  winter  at  Bos- 
sekop  in  Finland,  saw  on  one  occasion  no  fewer 
than  nine  arches,  separated  by  dark  spaces, 
**  and  resembling  in  their  arrangement  magnifi- 
cent curtains  of  light,  hung  behind  and  below 
each  other,  their  brilliant  folds  stretching  com- 
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pletely  across  the  sky."  The  position  of  the 
laminoTis  region  is  not  known.  Arago  was  of 
opinion  that  each  observer  sees  his  own  aurora, 
somewhat  as  each  observer  of  a  rainbow  sees 
the  luminous  arc  differently  placed.  Sir  John 
Herschel  says  '*  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  light 
of  the  aurora  originates  nowhere  but  in  the 
place  where  it  is  seen.^^  But  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  determination  of  the  height  of  auroral 
gleams  are  presented  when  the  auroral  corona 
is  formed.  Now  this  corona  always  surrounds 
the  point  toward  which  the  magnetic  dip- 
ping needle  points.  Yet  the  magnetic  dipping 
needles  at  aifferent  stations  are  not  directed 
toward  one  and  the  same  point ;  so  that  what- 
ever the  auroral  corona  may  be,  it  does  not 
seem  to  hold  a  definite  place,  in  such  sort  that 
its  distance  can  be  determined  by  simultaneous 
observations;  for  it  is  the  essential  principle  of 
the  method  of  simultaneous  observations  that 
the  lines  of  sight  should  be  directed  to  one  and 
the  same  point  Nor  is  it  easy,  on  HerschePs 
theory,  to  interpret  the  fact  that  the  auroral 
corona  has  been  seen  at  stations  distant  more 
than  1.000  miles  from  each  other,  and  always 
arouna  the  part  of  the  heavens  pointed  to  by 
the  magnetic  dipping  needle.  For  a  point  im- 
mediately overhead  at  one  station,  and  100 
miles  from  the  earth^s  surface,  would  be  be- 
low the  horizon  of  a  station  1,000  miles  dis- 
tant We  seem  forced  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  though  there  is  ncvanalogy  whatever  be- 
tween 4he  aurora  and  the  rainbow,  yet  Arago 
was  right  when  he  asserted  his  belief  that  as 
each  observer  sees  his  own  nunbow,  so  each 
observer  sees  a  different  aurora.  We  should 
thus  be  led  to  consider  whether  the  nature  of 
the  luminous  emanations — ^the  direction,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  luminous  flashes  composing  them 
— may  not  ex])lain  the  formation  or  the  auroral 
corona.  In  this  case  the  position  of  the  observer 
would  affect  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon. 
— If  we  assume  that  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  observations  by  means  of  which  tne  height 
of  the  auroral  arch  has  been  estimated,  we 
must  assign  a  considerable  elevation  to  many 
of  these  lights.  On  Oct.  17,  1819,  an  aurora 
was  observed  simultaneously  at  Gosport,  Kes- 
wick, and  Newtowir  Stewart,  in  Grelit  Britain ; 
and  from  the  calculations  made  by  Dalton  the 
meteorologist,  the  arch  was  estimated  to  be 
101  or  102  miles  above  the  earth.  More  re- 
cently Sir  John  Herschel  estimated  that  the 
arch  in  the  aurora  of  March  9,  1861,  was  88 
mUes  above,  the  earth.  But  he  remarks  that 
^^the  auroral  light  has  been  seen  below  the 
clouds,  as  in  the  polar  seas  by  Parry,  Sherer, 
and  Ross,  on  Jan.  27,  1825;  near  the  chain  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  on  Dec.  2, 1850,  by  Har- 
disty ;  and  at  Alford  in  Scotland  on  Feb.  24, 
1842,  bjr  Farquharson;  nay,  even  habitually 
seen  as  if  hovering  over  the  Coreen  hills  in  the 
last-mentioned  neighborhood,  at  a  height  of 
from  4,000  to  6,000  miles.^*  Herr  Galle,  from 
observations  made  during  the  aurora  of  Feb. 


4,  1872,  estimates  the  height  of  the  snroral 
corona  on  that  occasion  at  265  milea  above  the 
sea  level.    Prof.  Ohnsted^s  condusSon  tiiat  tlie 
auroral  arch  is  seldom  below  70  miles  In  hei^it 
or  above  160  miles,  would  thus  appear  to  be 
negatived.     But  'probably  all  such  eatimatea 
must  be  abandoned,  and  ^^our  meteorolopcal 
catalogues,"  as  Arago  advised,  '^muat  be  duKD- 
cumbered  of  a  multitude  of  determinatloiie  of 
height,  though  due  to  such  peat  names  as  Mai- 
ran,  Halley,  Kraffl,  Cavendish,  and  Daltoo.** — 
The  extent  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  over  winch 
the  same  aurora  has  been  visible  has  soom- 
times  been  remarkable.    Kftmtz  mentUms  that 
on  Jan.  6,  1769,  a  ^lendid  aurora  waa  aeoi 
nmultaneously  in  France  and  in  Pennayiraziia; 
and  that  the  remarkable  aurora  of  Jan.  7, 1831, 
was  seen  from  all  parts  of  central  and  nortbem 
Europe,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States.    But  even  these  inataocea, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  which  might  be 
cited,  are  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  circum- 
stance that  auroras  of  great  brilliancy  occur 
simultaneously  over  the  mi^or  part  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.     Kimti 
mentions  that  when  Capt  Cook's  observatkm 
are  analyzed,  it  appears  that  on  every  ocoaiioB 
when  he  observea  an  aurora  australis  an  aororm 
borealis  had  been  seen  in  Europe,  or  elae  the 
agitation  of  the  magnetic  needle  proved  that 
around  the  northern  magnetic  pole  an  auroral 
display  must  have   been  in    progress.     The 
aurora  of  Feb.  4,  1872,  waa  seen  not  only  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  generally,  as  far  8.  as  lat.  14'  N^ 
but  in  Mauritius,  in  South  Africa,  in  Anstralia, 
and  probably  over  the  sreater  part  of  the  sooth- 
em  hemisphere  (for  Mauritius  is  much  farther 
north  than  southern  auroras  are  ordinarily  seen). 
— ^Mairan  and  Cassini  were  the  first  to  point 
out  that  auroras  do  not  occur  at  all  times  with 
equal  frequency  or  in  equal   splendors    The 
former  mentions  that  a  great  number  of  auroras 
were  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
(a  misprint  probably  for  the  17th,  as  the  con- 
text seems  to  imply)  to  beyond  the  year  1624^ 
after  which  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them 
till  1686.    Kftmtz  mentions  that  between  1707 
and  1790  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  fol- 
lowed by  decrease  of  auroral  action,  the  max- 
imum frequency  being  attained  in  1790.    Profl 
Olmsted  considered  that  there  was  sufiScient  eri- 
denee  to  establish  a  period  of  20  years  dminff 
which  auroral  displays  are  frequent,  preceded 
and  followed  by  intervals  of  from  60  to  65  years 
during  which  few  are  witnessed.    But  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  existence  of  this  long 
period  is  as  yet  established.    The  actual  fre- 
quency of  auroras  cannot  be  inferred  from  ob- 
servations made  in  temperate  latitudes,  where- 
alone  hitherto  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  determine  long  periods.    The  longest  pe- 
riod which  has  b^n  thoroughly  established  i§ 
one  of  about  11  years.    This  period  is  associ- 
ated with  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ances in  cycles  of  11  years.    The  connection 
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between  auroral  action  and  distarbances  of  the 
earth^s  magnetism  appears  to  have  been  dem- 
onstrated, though  doubt  still  remains  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  association.  The  pertorba- 
iion3  of  the  magnetic  needle  ondoubtedlj  attam 
their  maximum  extent  at  intervals  separated  by 
about  1 1  years.  The  researches  of  Sabine,  La- 
mont,  and  Wolf  appear  to  have  established 
that  (sLOt  beyond  dispute.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  the  auroral  action  waxes  and  wanes  with- 
in the  same  period. — ^A  remarkable  associa- 
tion also  appears  to  exist  between  disturbances 
of  the  earth^s  magnetism  and  the  occurrence 
of  spots  on  the  sun.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  solar  spots  increase  and  diminish  in 
a  period  of  about  11  years;  and  that  this  peri- 
odicity corresponds  exactly  with  the  periodicity 
of  the  magnetic  perturbations.  A  great  selar 
outburst  witnessed  by  Oarrington  and  Hodg- 
son, Sept  29,  1859,  was  not  only  accompanied 
by  extensive  magnetic  disturbances,  but  on  the 
same  day  remarkable  auroras  occurred  in  both 
hemispheres.  Telegraphic  communication  was 
interrupted  on  all  the  principal  Unes ;  the  ope- 
rators at  Washington  and  PhUadelphia  received 
sharp  electric  shocks;  and  the  pen  used  in 
Bain^s  system  of  telegraphy  was  followed  by  a 
flame.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
supposed  connection  between  these  circum- 
stances and  the  solar  outburst,  in  consequence 
of  the  &ilure  of  observers  to  obtain  any  corrob- 
orative evidence  during  the  past  13  years ;  but 
the  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  so- 
lar surface  and  the  earth's  magnetic  state,  and 
^erefore  the  connection  between  the  solar 
spot  period  and  auroral  displavs,  has  been  thor- 
ou^ly  established.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  auroras  seen  in  each 
month,  in  America  and  Europe,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Prof.  Loomis  of  Yale  college 
and  ESmtz  of  Germany.  These  observations, 
however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  relative  frequency  of  auroras  in 
America  and  Europe,  because  the  obserwktions 
of  Loomis  and  K&mtz  range  over  a  different 
number  of  years : 


LoomU.  Klmts. 

Janiury ITS  229 

Febnury 210  807 

March 210  440 

April 2«T  812 

U&y. 1»1  1S4 

June 179  65 


Loomki  Kimti. 

July 244  87 

Augnst 28S  217 

September  ...  298  405 

Oc^ber 286  497 

November....  215  285 

December....  159  225 


In  each  case  there  is  a  double  maximum,  the 
two  equinoxes  being  the  epochs  at  which  auro- 
ras are  mo^t  frequent ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  these  months  the  solar  poles  are  most  inclined 
toward  the  earth,  the  southern  pole  in  March, 
the  northern  pole  in  September ;  so  that  the 
southern  spot  zone  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
the  sun^s  face  in  March  than  at  any  other  time, 
while  the  northern  spot  zone  holds  a  cor- 
responding position  in  September. — As  to  the 
electrical  character  of  tne  phenomenon  no 
question  can  be  entertained,  though  there  are 
few  problems  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
determination  of  the  exact  manner  in  which 


the  electrical  action  is  excited.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  the  aurora  is  due  to  elec- 
trical discharges  from  the  earth.  Through 
some  cause  the  earth,  regarded  as  a  vast  mag- 
net, becomes  overcharged  (according  to  this 
theory)  with  electrical  energy,  and  it  is  as  this 
energy  is  gradually  dissipated  that  the  splen- 
dors of  the  aurora  are  displayed.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  whenever  the  earth^s  magnetism 
is  unusually  intense  an  auroral  dieplay  is  to  be 
expected.  As  soon  as  the  aurora  has  made  its 
appearance  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
begins  to  diminish.  The  more  brilliant  the 
aurora,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  extra  energy 
of  Uie  earth^s  magnetism  dissipated.  "  It  has 
also  been  observed  by  operators  of  the  Bain 
or  chemical  telegraph,  that  very  singular  effects 
are  produced  by  the  aurora  upon  the  telegraph 
wires.  The  atmospheric  electricity  generated 
during  thunderstorms  passes  from  the  wire  to 
^e  chemically  prepared  paper,  emitting  a 
bright  spark  and  a  sound  like  the  snapping  of 
a  pistol.  It  never  remains  long  upon  the 
wires,  though  it  travels  sometimes  40  or  50 
miles  before  discharging  itself.  But  the  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  aurora  passes  along  the 
wires  in  a  continuous  stream  with  no  sudden 
discharge,  effecting  the  same  result  as  that  by 
the  galvanic  battery.  A  colored  mark  upon 
the  pi^er  is  made  by  the  positive  current  of 
the  aurora  as  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery; the  negative  current,  on  the  contrary, 
produces  a  bleaching  effect.  Preceding  the 
appearance  of  the  aurora  faint  blue  lines  appear 
on  the  paper,  which  graduaUy  become  stronger 
and  darker  so  as  to  bum  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  it.  The  effect  then  £sappears,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  the  bleaching  process,  which 
entirely  overcomes  the  artificial  current  of  the 
batteries.  When  these  effects  have  been  ob- 
served, the  aurora  follows,  and  presents  some 
of  its  most  beautiful  displays  along  the  lines 
of  these  telegraphs ;  and  so  familiar  have  the 
operators  become  with  the  disturbance  which 
the  aurora  causes,  that  they  can  predict  its  ap- 
pearance with  much  certainty.  They  regard 
the  electricity  generated  by  it  as  precisely  that 
of  the  electro-galvanic  battery,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  voluminous  current  without 
intensity  of  action,  differing  from  atmospheric 
electricity  or  the  kind  developed  by  friction, 
which  may  be  dissipated  by  placing  a  wire 
conductor  leading  to  the  ground  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  line  of  wires."  Oapt  MoClintock 
observed  in  the  arctic  regions  that  the  aurora 
was  never  visible  above  ice  fields,  but  that 
whenever  an  aurora  was  in  progress  the  light 
appeared  always  to  be  gathered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  open  water.  Water  being,  as  is 
well  known,  an  excellent  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, while  ice  is  a  non-conductor,  we  may 
infer  that  the  peculiarity  observed  by  McClin- 
tock  was  due  to  this  difference  in  the  conduct- 
ing powers  of  ice  and  water.  In  fact,  on  the 
theory  that  the  aurora  is  due  to  electrical  dis- 
charges from  the  earth,  these  discharges  were 
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interrupted  by  the  fields  of  ice. — The  study  of 
the  aurora  with  the  spectroscope  has  revealed 
some  importaut  facts,  though  it  has  as  yet 
thrown  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Angstrdm  of  Sweden,  in  the 
winter  of  1867-'8,  recognized  the  existence  of 
a  bright  yellow-green  line  in  the  auroral  spec- 
trum; and  Otto  Struve  of  Russia  presently 
confirmed  this  result.  It  was  at  the  time  sup- 
posed that  this  line  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  spectrum ;  and  Br.  Huggins,  commenting 
on  the  discovery,  remarkedin  1868  that  the 
result  seemed  surprising  when  the  ordinarily 
ruddy  hue  of  the  aurora  was  taken  into  ac- 
count ^^  But  Gen.  Sabine  tells  me,'*  he  adds, 
*'  that  in  his  polar  expeditions  he  has  frequently 
seen  the  aurora  tinged  with  green,  and  this 
appearance  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  line  seen  by  M.  Struve.'*  Later  observa- 
tions, however,  and  especially  those  made  by 
Prof.  Winlock  in  this  country,  have  shown  that 
the  auroral  spectrum  is  far  more  complex 
tlian  had  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  also 
variable.  It  would  appear  that  the  bright 
green  line  is  always  present,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  always  the  brightest  line  of  the  spec- 
trum. But  there  is  also  a  band  in  the  red 
which,  though  usually  much  less  intense,  yet 
becomes  even  brighter  than  the  yellow-green 
line  when  the  red  streamers  of  the  aurora  are 
exceptionally  brilliant  The  wave  lengths  of 
the  green  and  red  light  correspond  respectively 
to  558  and  635.  Besides  these  there  are  faint 
greenish  and  bluish  lines  corresponding  to  wave 
lengths  544,  581,  522,  518,  501,  and  485.  Two 
other  bands  in  the  blue  and  violet  between  the 
lines  F  and  G  (one  of  them  very  close  to  G) 
have  been  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  white 
parts  of  the  aurora.  They  disappear  or  be- 
come faint  in  the  parts  having  an  intense  red 
tint  During  the  great  auroral  display  of 
Feb.  4, 1872,  Father  Perry  of  the  Stonyhurst  ob- 
servatory (England)  remarked  that  *^  the  green 
line  could  always  be  detected,  even  where  the 
unassisted  eye  failed  to  notice  any  trace  of 
auroral  light  This,*'  he  adds,  *^  might  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  a  daily  observation 
with  a  small  hand  spectroscope  for  those  who 
are  desirous  of  forming  a  complete  list  of 
auroral  phenomena.  Magnetic  disturbances 
are  a  sure  guide  in  the  cose  of  grand  manifesta- 
tions of  aurora ;  but  might  not  a  very  slight 
aurora  be  observable  without  the  magnetic 
needle  being  sensibly  affected  ?  **  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  hitherto  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  aurora  is  the  partial 
agreement  of  its  spectrum  with  that  of  the 
solar  corona.  It  is  not  indeed  the  case,  as  is 
sometimes  stated,  that  the  principal  line  in  the 
coronal  spectrum  (known  as  the  1474  line,  be- 
cause agreeing  with  the  corresponding  line  of 
KirchhotTs  scale)  coincides  with  the  bright 
yellow-green  auroral  line;  but  another  and 
fainter  auroral  line  agrees  with  KirchhofiTs  1474, 
and  there  b  sufiicient  general  resemblance  be- 
tween the  coronal    and    auroral   spectra  to 


justify  the  theory  that  a  real  resembUiiM 
exists  between  the  aurora  and  the  solar  corona. 
This  theory  was  first  workeil  out  and  publiflJMbd 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Norton  of  Yale  college ;  but 
Prof.  Wiulock  of  Cambridge  also  formed  md 
published  a  similar  theory.---Some  donbt  seems 
still  to  prevail  on  the  question  whether  tL% 
bright  green  line  of  the  auroral  spectrom  be- 
longs also  to  the  spectrum  of  tne  zodiactl 
light  Angstrom  and  Respighi  have  nmerieA 
that  this  is  the  case ;  but  others  deny  that  the 
auroral  green  line  is  ever  seen  in  the  ?^i>r«l 
spectrum  save  when  an  aurora  is  in  progress. 
Mr.  Webb  observes  of  the  zodiacal  li^t^  Feb. 
2,  1872:  *^It  seemed  to  show  a  ruddy  ^mf^i 
not  unlike  the  commencement  of  a  crimMa 
aurora  borealis ;  this  may  have  been  a  decep- 
tion, but  it  was  certainly  redder  or  yellower 
than  the  galaxy.  At  7  I  examined  it  with  a 
pocket  spectroscope  which  shows  very  dS»> 
tinctiy  the  greenish  band  of  the  aurora ;  bat 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible,  nor  could  any- 
thing be  traced  beyond  a  slight  increase  oi 
g^eneral  light,  which  in  closing  the  slit  was  ex- 
tinguished long  before  the  auroral  band  would 
have  become  imperceptible."  M.  Liais  ako. 
who  has  for  several  years  studied  the  zodiacal 
light  in  tropical  countries,  finds  its  spectrum 
to  be  ordinarily  continuous.  Yet  undoubtedly 
the  yellow-green  line  is  seen  in  the  spectrum 
received  from  the  region  occupied  by  the  zodi* 
acal,  during  auroral  displays ;  though  whether 
it  is  then  simply  the  auroral  line  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  zodiacal  as  well  as  in  others^ 
or  partiy  received  from  the  zodiacal  itself^  re- 
mains an  open  question.  In  the  latter  case  H 
would  follow,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection,  as  Mairan  long  ago  suspected, 
between  the  zodiacal  light,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cosmical  phenomenon,  and  the  aurora, 
which  is  as  undouotedlv  a  terrestrial  manifesta- 
tion, though  not  improbably  of  cosmical  origiB. 
Prof.  Olmsted  had  several  years  ago  aasifaied 
to  thef  aurora  an  interplanetary  origin.  ^*  The 
nebulous  matter,"  he  reasoned,  '^like  that 
which  furnishes  the  material  of  the  meteoric 
showers  or  the  zodiacal  lights  and  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  interplanetary  spaces,  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  auroral  displays.  The  peri- 
odical return  of  the  phenomena  indicates  anch 
a  position ;  so  too  its  rapid  motion,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  light  or  electricity,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  over  which  the  phenomenon  is 
seen  at  the  same  time."  It  should  be  added 
that  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  1872,  when  auroras  occurred  with 
unusual  frequency,  the  zodiacal  light  shone  with 
exceptional  brilliancy. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  city  of  X.  W.  Hindostan,  in 
the  native  state  of  Hyderabad  or  the  territofy 
of  the  Nizam,  on  the  Doodna,  a  small  trib- 
utary of  the  Godavery,  175  m.  £.  N.  £.  of 
Bombay.  It  was  an  unimportant  viDage  called 
Gurka  until  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
made  it  a  favorite  residence,  and  built  hers 
a  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  his  dmo^ 
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ter.  The  town  is  well  laid  oat,  bat  tbe 
baildinga  are  in  a  dilapidated  ooDdition,  and 
the  climate  is  nnhealth;.  The  popolation  vas 
estimated  in  1826  at  60,000,  but  ib  now  mach 
■mailer.  Water  is  supplied  by  means  of  oon- 
duita  and  pipes,  and  a  conuderable  trade  is 
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carried  on.  The  town  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  contain- 
ing aboDt  C0,000  sq.  m.,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Hogal  empire  in  1638.  In  more 
recent  periods  it  belonged  partly  to  the  Mahrat- 
taa  and  partly  to  the  Nizam,  bat  is  now  mostly 
tmder  Bridsh  mle. 

lIlBllKeZElE,  or  lirognb,  the  last  great 
etnperor  of  the  Mognl  dynasty  in  India,  bom 
Oct.  23,  1618,  died  at  AhmBdnnmar,  Feb. 
21,  ITOT.  He  was  appointed  by  his  father. 
Shah  Jehan,  to  be  viceroy  of  the  Decoan.  Here, 
while  affecting  an  entire  indifference  for  world- 
ly things,  he  acqaired  military  eiperiecfce  and 
amassed  great  wealth.  In  1657  the  emperor 
was  taken  snddenly  ill,  and  Bara,  the  heir  ap- 
parent and  eldest  brother  of  Aaruagzehe,  as- 
sumed tbe  administration.  Aarnngzebe  united 
with  a  yoanger  brother  in  defeating  Dara,  and 
aooa  succeeded  by  his  energy  and  treachery  in 
patting  to  death  all  his  brothers  and  their  sons. 
Bis  father,  having  meantime  recovered,  was 
confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace,  and  Aorungzebe  grasped  the 
imperial  jKtwer.  Ilia  reign  was  tbe  most  bril- 
liant period  of  the  domioatioD  of  the  race  of 
Abbar  in  India,  and  his  empire  inclatled  nearly 
all  the  peninsala  of  Uindostan,  with  Cabool  on 
the  west  and  Assam  on  the  east.  The  first  10 
years  of  his  Eid ministration  were  marked  by  a 
profound  peace,  and  his  wisdom  was  especicillj 
signalized  in  the  measures  which  he  took  in 
anticipating  and  assuaging  a  famine,  and  in  snp- 

Cressing  an  insurrection  of  Hindoo  devotees 
eaded  by  a  female  saint.  A  greater  misfor- 
tune to  him  was  the  nse  of  the  Hahratta  em- 


pire, the  foundation  of  which  had  been  almost 
imperceptibly  laid  by  an  adventurer  named 
Sev^ae.  Against  this  leader  Anmngzebe  sent 
in  vain  his  most  experienced  generals,  and  he 
therefore  marched  mto  the  Deccan  himself  to 
saperintend  the  war.  He  resided  in  the  Deo- 
can  22  years,  subduing  the  Camatic  and  ruling 
an  empire  which  in  wealth  and  popnlatjon  was 
probably  nnsurpaxBed  by  that  ever  held  by  any 
other  monarch.  The  proper  name  of  Auning- 
zebe  was  Mohammed,  and  tliat  by  which  he 
is  cororoonly  known,  meaning  the  "  orna- 
ment of  the  throne,"  was  given  him  by  his 
grand&ther.  He  himself  preferred  tbe  title 
of  Alnm-Oeer,  "conquerer  of  the  world," 
and  he  was  aocnstomed  to  have  carried  before 
him  a  globe  of  gold  as  his  symbol.  Yet  to 
show  that  he  as  yet  held  but  three  fourths  of 
the  earth,  be  used  to  tear  off  a  corner  from 
every  sheet  of  paper  which  he  used  in  his  cor- 
respondence. India  owes  to  him  several  of 
her  finest  bridges,  hospitals,  and  mosques.  In 
his  personal  lutbits  he  was  remarkable  for  an 
ascetio  simplicity;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Ho- 
hammedan  ftutb  he,  became  a  persecutor  of 
the  Hindoos. 

iliSGHWITZ  (Pol.  Otwieeim),  a  town  of 
western  Galicia,  in  Austria,  33  m.  W.  of  Cra- 
cow, and  about  8  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Prus- 
sian fiilena;  pop.  S.flOO.  It  is  the  principal 
town  of  tlie  former,  originally  Polish,  then 
Silesian,  and  then  again  Polish,  dnohies  of  Au- 
schwitz and  Zator,  with  an  area  of  about  1,000 
sq.  m.,  which  in  1564  were  united  into  one 
duchy  by  King  Sigismand  Augastus,  and  in 
1T7S  incorporated  with  Austria.  Althoiwh 
belonging  to  Qolloia,  the  territory  of  tbe  daony 
was  in  1S18  declared  by  Austria  to  belong  to 
the  Germanic  confederation.  Only  aboat  one 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  dachy  speak 
German.  In  the  war  of  1898  there  was  on 
engagement  at  Auschwitz  on  June  27  between 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troops. 

ACSa'LTlTION  {Lat.  aiucultart,  to  listen), 
a  branch  of  medical  art  by  which  the  states 
and  motions  of  internal  organs  are  discerned 
through  tlie  sonnda  which  they  produce.  Pulsa- 
tions, respirations,  and  the  vibratory  move- 
ments in  the  body  produce  sonnds  which  may 
be  distinctly  heard  by  placing  the  ear  upon 
the  walls  of  tbe  cheat,  or  otber  parts  of  the 
eitemal  fVame.  The  heart  beats  stron^y 
many  times  per  minnte,  and  each  pulsation 
gives  a  shock  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  also 
produces  a  doable  sound  within  the  heart  itself. 
At  every  breath  the  air  is  first  drawn  into  the 
lungs,  and  agwn  posses  out  by  expiration.    The 

ELssoge  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  produces  one 
nd  of  sound  peculiar  to  the  act  of  inspiration, 
and  its  exit  another  pecnliar  to  expiration.  In  a 
state  of  healthy  action,  the  sounils  of  the  heart 
and  those  of  tbe  lungs  and  air  passages  are  of 
a  pecaliar  nature,  and  a  little  practice  enables 
the  ear  to  become  familiar  with  each  special 
sound.  In  a  diseased  state,  the  action  of  both 
heart  and  lungs  is  modified  to  some  extent,  and 
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the  sounds  produced  are  also  modified  in  a  peon- 
liar  manner.  To  assist  the  ear  in  distinguishing 
these  sounds,  Laennec  constructed  the  stetho- 
scope (6r.  oHfio^y  chest  or  breast,  and  cKowelv,  to 
examine),  bj  the  aid  of  which  all  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  may  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  differences  between  healthy  and  dis- 
eased action  readily  discerned  and  classified. 
The  art  of  auscultation  has  since  then  made 
rapid  progress. — Auscultation  is  very  useful  in 
obstetrics,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  In  difficult  cases  of  parturition,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  know  whether  the  clnld 
is  dead  or  alive  in  the  womb  before  delivery. 
After  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  foetal  heart  may  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  ^^  placental  murmur,^*  caused  by  the 
uterine  circulation  of  the  blood,  ma^  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  ear.— ^Percussion  is  "a 
branch  of  auscultation  by  which  artificial 
sounds  are  obtained  as  a  means  of  discerning 
the  state  of  tlie  parts  from  which  these  sounds 
proceed,  particularly  in  regard  to  tiie  presence 
or  absence  of  air  or  liquids. — The  art  ck  auscul- 
tation is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  it 
was  long  believed  to  be  a  useful  aid  in  diag- 
nosis. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
Hooke  observed  that  ^^  there  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity of  discovering  the  internal  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  bodies  by  the  sounds  they  make.  ...  I 
have  been  able  to  hear  very  plainly  the  beating 
of  a  man^s  heart.*'  In  1761  Leopold  Auenbrug- 
ger,  a  German  physician  resi<ung  at  Vienna, 
published  a  small  volume  in  Latin  explaining 
an  artificial  method  of  producing  sounds  in 
various  regions  of  the  body,  by  which  the  phy- 
sician might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subja- 
cent parts.  This  method  was  percussion.  The 
book  remained  almost  unknown  till  1808, 
when  Oorvisart  translated  it  into  French,  and 
made  the  method  known  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  practice  of  percussion  has  since 
become  general,  and  in  many  cases  is  found 
highly  useful.  The  method  of  studying  dis- 
eases from  sounds  made  by  percussion  Ted  to 
the  method  of  observing  sounds  made  nat- 
urally, by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
Oorvisart  took  up  the  subject  with  ffreat  zeaL, 
and  three  of  his  disciples,  Double,  Sayle,  and 
Laennec,  continued  the  same  course,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  stethoscope,  and  the 
general  use  of  auscultation. 

AUSONES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient tribes  of  Italy,  whose  origin  is  unknown. 
Tradition  made  them  descendants  of  Auson, 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso.  They  are  held 
by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  great 
Oscan  nation.  From  them  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  later  known  as  Magna  Grascia,  was 
called  Ausonia. 

AVSONIUS^  Dedau  Hagnis,  a  Latin  poet  and 
grammarian,  bom  at  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
about  A.  D.  810,  died  about  894.  He  practised 
law  for  a  time  in  his  natave  town,  and  dterward 
became  a  teacher  of  g^mmar  and  rhetoric.  In 
867  he  was  selected  by  the  emperor  V alentinian 


to  be  tutor  to  his  son  Gk^tian,  whom  he 
panied  into  Germany  the  following  year.  !!• 
rose  successively  to  tiie  honorary  tiuee  and  dig- 
nities of  count  of  the  empire,  quaestor,  goTer- 
nor  of  Gaul,  Libya,  and  Latium,  and  la^j,  in 
879,  of  consul.  His  poetry  is  characteiixed 
by  extreme  licentiousness  and  pruriency,  and  b 
bald  of  invention  and  redundimt  in  ornament. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  Ao- 
sonius  was  a  Ohristian  or  a  pagan.  The  be«l 
editions  of  Ausonius  are :  a  very  rare  one  by 
Tollius  (Amsterdam.  1671),  with  a  commen- 
tary of  Scaliger,  ana  selected  notes  by  various 
critics;  the  Delphin  edition:  fmd  the  Bipool 
of  1788,  which  is  correct  and  of  authority. 

AUSSIG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  driiib  d 
Leitmeritz,  at  the  junotion  of  the  Bila  with  the 
Elbe,  44  m.  (direct)  K  N.  W.  of  Pragnes  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  riulway ;  pop.  in  1869, 
10,988.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but 
in  1426  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hussites,  and 
in  1689  it  was  seized  by  the  Swedish  genenl 
Bauer.  It  has  a  church  said  to  have  been  biuh 
in  826,  containing  a  Madonna  by  Oario  Doloe, 

Presented  to  the  town  by  the  &ther  of  Raphael 
[engs,  who  was  bom  here.  The  town  has  att 
active  trade  in  fruit,  mineral  waters,  timber, 
and  especially  in  coal.  The  battlefield  of  Ko^ 
is  in  the  vicinity. 

AUSTEIf,  Jaa^  an  English  novelist,  bom  at 
Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  Dec.  16,  1776,  died 
in  Winchester,  July  18,  1817.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  her  fi&ther,  who  was  rector  of  Steven- 
ton.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  she  com- 
menced authorship.  In  her  youth  she  was 
beautiful  and  graoefhl,  but  a  disappointment  in 
love  determined  her  against  marriage.  ^*  Xorth- 
anger  Abbey"  (which  was  published  with 
*^  Persuasion  "  after  her  death)  was  the  earliest 
and  weakest  of  her  works,  all  of  which,  except 
the  posthumous  ones,  appeared  anonvm<ras]y. 
*^  Sense  and  Sensibility"  waspublishea  in  1811, 
and  immediately  obtained  popularity.  ^*  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  "Mansfield  Park,"  and  ♦'Em- 
ma" succeeded  at  regular  intervala^the  last 
in  1816.  Her  father  was  compelled  by  iQ 
health  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  Bath,  and  on 
his  death  his  widow  and  two  daughters  return- 
ed to  Hampshire,  and  removed  in  May,  1817,  to 
Winchester.  Her  novels  have  long  been  popu- 
lar as  *'  distinct  delineations  of  English  domes- 
tic life,  with  a  delicate  discrimination  of  female 
character."  Her  own  opinion  was  that  one  of 
her  novels  was  "  a  little  bit  of  ivory  two  inchea 
wide,"  on  which  she  **  worked  with  a  brush  so 
fine  as  to  produce  little  efifect  after  much 
labor."  Her  life  has  been  written  by  J.  E. 
Austen-Leigh  (London,  1871). 

AUSTERLITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cirde 
and  12  m.  £.  of  BrtLnn  on  the  Littawa  river; 
pop.  about  2,400.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
battle  won  here  by  Napoleon  over  the  united 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  Dec  2,  1805. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  general 
Mack  at  Ulm,  Oct  17,  and  the  occupation  of 
Vienna  by  the  French,  Nov.  18,  the  Austrian 
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and  Russian  forces  were  concentrated  near 
Olmntz,  and  under  command  of  the  czar  ad- 
vanced upon  Napoleon,  whose  forces  were 
ranged  in  a  semicircle  having  its  centre  near 
BrtLnn.  The  allies  chose  their  position  wrongly ; 
and  Napoleon,  perceiving  their  error,  ordered 
an  instant  attack,  and  routed  them  after  a  most 
severe  contest.  The  allies  lost  ahout  80,000 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Austria  was 
compelled  to  make  the  peace  of  Preshurg ;  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  return  to  hb  dominions ; 
ana  the  campaign  ended  leaving  a  large  part 
of  central  Europe  subject  to  Napoleon.  The 
news  of  this  disastrous  battle  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  William  Pitt. 

AUSTIN,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  Brazos  river :  area,  1,024  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  16,087,  of  whom  6,674  were  colored. 
The  Texas  Central  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  Stock-raising  is  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent.  Timber  is  abundant.  In  1870  the 
county  produced  444,644  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  65,746  of  sweet  potatoes,  11,967  bales  of 
cotton,  and  19,362  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
60,058  cattle,  6,768  horses,  7,554  sheep,  and 
15,667  hogs.    Capital,  Bellville. 

AUSTL\,  a  city  of  Texas,  capital  of  the  state 
and  of  Travis  county,  on  the  Colorado  river, 
160  m.  (direct)  from  its  mouth,  and  200  m.  N. 
W.  of  Galveston ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,494 ;  in  1870, 
4,428,  of  whom  1,615  were  colored.  The 
Colorado  is  navigable  to  this  point  in  winter  by 
steamboats.  Austin  is  built  on  an  amphithea- 
tre of  hills,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Col- 
orado and  the  rich  prairies  beyond.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  of  a  white  stone  called  marble, 
bat  too  soft  to  admit  of  polish.  An  artesian 
well  has  been  sunk  just  north  of  the  capitol,  to 
the  depth  of  1,300  feet,  from  which  a  small 
stream  constantly  issues.  The  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  lime,  and  has  some  medicinal 
qualities.  It  has  been  proposed  to  supply  the 
city  with  water  from  the  Colorado  by  an  aque- 
duct. There  are  8  or  1 0  churches  in  the  city,  and 
about  20  schools.  The  first  free  public  schools 
in  Texas  were  opened  at  Austin  in  1871 .  There 
are  2  weekly  newspapers  published  here,  1  tri- 
weekly, and  8  daily.  The  western  division  of 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad  con- 
nects the  city  by  way  of  Hempstead  with 
Houston  and  the  diverging  railroads. 

AUSTUf,  J«BAtbaB  Loriiig,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  2, 
1748,  died  May  10,  1826.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1766,  was  a  merchant  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  war  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1777  was  sent  to  Paris  to  the  American 
commissioners  with  the  news  of  Bursoyne^s 
capture.  Dr.  Franklin  made  him  an  additional 
private  secretary,  and  sent  him  as  his  agent  to 
England,  where  he  resided  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Shelbume.  On  his  return  with  de- 
spatches in  May,  1779,  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  congress.  In  1780,  in  his  passage 
to  Spain  as  agent  of  the  state,  he  was  taken 
and   carried,  to  England,  but  soon  liberated. 
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He  was  afterward  state  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  Massachusetts. 

AUSTIN,  Moses,  an  American  pioneer,  born  in 
Durham,  Conn.,  died  June  10,  1821.  He  led 
an  adventurous  life,  engaged  in  lead-mining  in 
Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  in  1820  went  to 
Bexar,  Texas,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
Mexican  authorities  permission  to  colonize  300 
families  in  some  part  of  Texas.  He  died  soon 
after,  and  the  plan  was  carried  out  by  his  son. 
(See  Austin,  Stephen  F.) 

AUSTIN,  StBiDel,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1760, 
died  at  Glastenbury,  Dec.  4,  1830.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1783,  and,  after  study- 
ing divinity  two  years,  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Fairhaven,  Conn.  In  1790  he 
became  the  mmister  of  the  first  Congregational 
society  in  Worcester,  and  in  1815  president  of 
the  university  of  Vermont.  After  nolding  that 
oflice  for  six  years,  he  removed  to  Newport, 
K.  I.,  and  thence  at  the  end  of  four  years  re- 
turned to  Worcester.  During  the  last  three 
vears  of  his  life  his  reason  was  clouded.  He 
left  several  controversial  and  other  works. 

AUSTIN,  Sarah,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in 
1793,  died  at  Wey bridge,  Aug.  8,  1867.  She 
was  one  of  the  famous  Taylor  family  of  Nor- 
wich, and  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Austin,  a  Lon- 
don barrister.  Her  reputation  rests  upon  the 
unusual  ability  of  her  translations  from  Ger- 
man authors.  Her  first  and  most  remarkable 
achievement  in  this  kind  was  her  version  of 
the  travels  of  Prince  Ptlckler-Muskau,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  The  Travels  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince  in  England."  The  idiomatic  paint- 
ing and  fluent  ease  of  this  translation  were  so 
admirable  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  diflScult  to 
persuade  many  persons  that  the  work  was  not 
the  composition  of  an  English  author.  The 
first  work  which  Mrs.  Austin  gave  to  the  world 
under  her  own  name  was  a  translation  of  Falk^s 
"  Characteristics  of  Goethe  "  (1833),  with  many 
additions  by  hersel£  This  book  won  an  imme- 
diate and  deserved  success.  She  afterward 
published  translations  of  Carov4's  "  Story  with- 
out an  End,"  and  Ranke's  "History  of  the 
Popes,"  a  "  Collection  of  Fragments  from  the 
German  Prose  Writers,"  an  excellent  treatise 
on  **  Education,"  and  "  Sketches  of  Germany 
from  1760  to  1814." 

AUSTIN,  Stephen  F.,  founder  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can colony  in  Texas,  son  of  Moses  Austin,  died 
Dec.  27,  1836.  Setting  out  from  Natchitoches, 
July  5, 1821,  to  follow  up  the  grant  previously 
issued  to  his  father  authorizing  the  formation 
of  a  colony,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  it  was  specially  confirmed  Feb.  18, 
1823.  By  it  he  was  clothed  with  almost  abso- 
lute power  over  the  colonists,  and  only  obliged 
to  report  to  the  captain  general.  The  colony, 
since  become  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  of 
which  he  selected  the  site  after  a  careful  re- 
connoitring of  the  country,  had  been  previ- 
ously organized  by  him  upon  the  basis  of 
giving  to  each  man  640  acres  of  land,  320  for  a 
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wife,  160  for  each  child,  and  80  acres  for  each 
slave;  and  the  immigrants  being  made  np  in 
great  part  of  young  unmarried  men,  he  in- 
duced them  to  unite  in  pairs,  making  one  of 
them  the  head  of  the  family  thus  constituted, 
which  singular  arrangement  is  said  to  have  re- 
sulted to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In 
spite  of  frequent  trouble  with  the  Indians,  the 
colony  prospered,  and,  being  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  similar  associations,  the  in- 
flux of  Americans  was  so  large  that  they  met 
March  1,  1888,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mexican  population,  in  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  as  yet  Mexican  state  of 
Texas.  Austin  was  one  of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  carry  the  result  of  their  deUberations  to  the 
central  government  at  Mexico,  and  obtain  its 
ratification.  The  delays  and  frequent  revolu- 
tions at  Mexico  leading  him  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess in  his  mission,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  recommending  a  union  of 
all  the  municipalities  to  organize  a  state.  For 
this  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  three 
months,  until  released  by  oanta  Anna,  who 
continued  to  hold  him  as  a  sort  of  hostage.  In 
September,  1885,  he  returned  to  Texas,  took 
part  with  the  revolutionary  party,  which  had 
Deen  forming  in  his  absence,  and  was  put  in 
command  of  their  little  army.  His  first  act 
was  to  send  into  eastern  Texas  for  Gen.  Hous- 
ton, who  was  soon  electa  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, Austin  being  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  United  States.  Here  he  acted  with 
prudence,  and  was  very  successful  in  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  for  the  independence  and 
annexation  of  the  new  republic.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  advocating  this  measure,  he 
returned  to  Texas  in  July,  1886 ;  and  he  died 
while  still  engaged  in  negotiations. 

AUSmr,  Winbun  (Buxt),  the  reputed  natural 
son  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  was  known  as  a 
poor  lad  of  Deptford,  near  London,  who  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  queen  ;  and 
though  her  m^esty  was  judicially  acquitted  in 
1808  of  the  charge  of  being  his  mother,  she  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  him  near  her  person.  In 
1880  he  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Milan, 
and  remained  there  till  1845.  Being  then 
brought  back  to  England  and  subject^  to  a 
medical  examination  at  the  request  of  his 
guardians,  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Lushington  and 
Sir  J.  P.  Wilde,  he  was  transferred  to  a  private 
asylum  in  London. 

AVSTRAUSIl  (South  Asia),  the  S.  W.  division 
of  Oceania,  extending  from  the  equator  to  lat 
47°  S.,  and  from  about  Ion.  112**  to  about  170** 
£.  It  embraces  Australia,  Tasmania  or  Van 
Biemen^s  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Chatham 
isle,  on  the  west  and  south ;  Papua,  the  Ad- 
miralty isles.  New  Ireland,  and  ^e  Solomons 
archipelago  on  the  north;  Queen  Charlotte's 
isles,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia, 
on  the  east ;  and  all  the  interjacent  islands.  On 
account  of  the  black  color  of  its  natives,  Aus- 
tralasia is  also  called  Melanesia,  chiefly  by 
French  geographers,    (See  Oceania.) 


AUSTRALIA,  formerly  called  New  Hollaxi\ 
an  island,  classed  as  ^  continent  by  most  geogra- 
phers, lying  S.  £.  of  Asia  and  the  Sunda  inlands, 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
oceans,  and  extending  from  lat.  10*"  48'  to  89* 
9'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  118°  to  158**  E.  From  its 
western  extremity.  Steep  point,  to  its  extr«sie 
eastern  point.  Cape  Byron,  its  length  is  2,500 
m. ;  and  its  breadth,  from  Cape  York,  its 
northernmost  point,  to  its  sou^em  ex  trinity 
at  Cape  Wilson,  is  1,900  m.  Its  entire  coast 
line  embraces  a  circuit  of  8,000  iil,  and  its  area 
is  estimated  at  8,000,000  sq.  m.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  Australian  coast  displays  little  irreg- 
ularity ;  there  are  but  two  or  three  large  penin- 
sulas, and  although  small  bays  are  found  along 
almost  the  whole  coast  line,  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, and  the  large  inlet  leading  to  Cambridge 
gulf  and  Queen ^s  channel  on  the  north,  and 
bpencer  and  St.  Vincent  gulfs  on  the  sooth, 
are  the  only  deep  indentations.  A  long  curve 
of  the  southern  coast  forms  the  vast  bay  caDed 
the  Great  Australian  bight,  but  this  is  oolj  a 
portion  of  the  open  ocean. — From  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where  the  long, 
triangular  peninsula  of  York  lies  between  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Pacific,  its  northern 
extremity  only  separated  from  New  Guinea  by 
the  narrow  Torres  strait,  the  coast  tren^ 
southeastward  for  more  than  1,400  m.  to  Cape 
Byron,  where  its  direction  suddenly  changes  to 
southwest  Along  the  greater  part  of  this 
N.  £.  stretch  of  coast,  from  Cape  York  nearly 
to  the  Great  Sandy  island,  lie  the  Great  Barrier 
reefs,  the  most  extensive  range  of  coral  ree& 
known  in  the  world.  Frequent  though  often 
dangerous  passages  through  this  barrier  permit 
the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  sea  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  mainland,  a  body  of  water 
varying  in  breadth  from  its  southern  entrance, 
where  it  is  a  broad  open  sea,  the  reefs  lying  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  to  its  central 
point  at  Cape  Tribulation,  where  it  hardly 
aflbrds  even  a  passage.  Further  N.  it  again 
stretches  away  from  the  coast,  extending  acroes 
the  £.  end  of  Torres  strait  Near  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  sea  thus  enclosed,  and  a  little 
N.  of  Sandy  island,  are  numerous  good  harbors. 
The  coast  is  here  made  up  of  high  and  precip- 
itous clifl^  and  this  formation  continues  to 
characterize  its  whole  extent,  as  for  as  its 
southern  extremity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  S.  of  Cape  Howe.  Below  Cape 
Byron,  where  it  trends  to  the  southwest,  it 
contains  some  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world, 
chief  among  them  that  of  Port  Jackson  at  Syd- 
ney. The  S.  coast,  from  Cape  Wilson  W.  to 
the  beginnmg  of  the  Great  Australian  bight,  ia 
also  celebrated  for  its  excellent  harbors;  only  a 
short  strip  of  coast  E.  of  Encounter  bay  is  with- 
out good  shelter.  But  with  the  Australian 
bight  begins  a  long  uniform  line  of  clifis  with- 
out refuge  of  any  kind  for  vessels,  steep  and 
rugged,  and  continuing  W.  as  far  as  the  Re- 
cherche archipelago.  West  of  this  are  a  few  safe 
ports.    The  W.  and  N.  W.  coasts  are  the  least 
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favorable  of  all  to  navigators ;  they  are  gener- 
ally destitute  of  harbors,  only  a  few  really  use- 
ful ones  being  found  near  the  Bucoaneer  archi- 
pelago. The  N.  W.  coast  is  high  and  rocky, 
the  western  low  and  sandy.  The  N.  coast, 
made  most  irregular  of  all  by  the  two  peninsu- 
las of  Amhem  Land  and  York,  and  by  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  has  in  its  western  part  some  of 
the  best  harbors  of  the  coQtinent,  though  they 
are  not  as  well  known  as  the  southern  ports. 
The  ffulf  of  Garoentaria  itself  has  a  sandy,  low, 
and  dangerous  £.  coast,  but  its  western  side  has 
numerous  sheltered  bays  and  safe  navigation. 
That  portion  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  washes 
this  coast,  extending  between  New  Guinea  and 
Australia  to  the  Torres  strait,  is  called  the  Ara- 
fnra  sea. — The  interior  has  been  only  partially 
explored.  It  seems  to  have  the  character  of 
a  table  land  of  moderate  height  studded  with 
groups  of  small  mountains,  and  in  the  interior 
sometimes  sinking  into  low  swampy  valleys; 
while  on  the  general  level  of  the  table  land 
itself  are  vast  plains,  sometimes  fertile,  but 
oftener  sandy,  or  covered  with  the  long  stiff 
ffrass  called  spinifex.  There  are  many  swamps, 
but  few  ponos  or  useful  watercourses.  Large 
desert  tracts,  covered  with  stones  or  low  shrub- 
bery, are  frequently  found.  Near  the  coasts, 
however,  greater  and  sometimes  luxuriant  fer- 
tility prevails,  and  here  the  varied  surface 
of  the  country  displays  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  The  south- 
eastern and  eastern  portions  of  Australia  are 
all  that  have  thus  far  been  thoroughly  and  scien- 
tifically explored.  Along  the  whole  E.  side  of 
the  continent  lie  ranges  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height,  sometimes  actually  touching 
the  coast,  but  generally  in  their  southern  por- 
tion lying  at  an  average  distance  of  40  to  50  m. 
from  it,  while  in  the  north  they  are  still  more 
distant.  These  are  often  considered  as  a  single 
range,  but  are  more  correctly  divided  into  sev- 
eral distinct  portions.  The  Australian  Pyrenees 
and  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  run  parallel  to 
the  S.  coast  £.  and  W.  of  Melbourne,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  western  of&hoot  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  system.  Their  summits  are 
generally  low,  but  in  two  or  three  places  near 
fiieir  junction  with  the  principal  range  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  between  6,500  and  6,000  ft. 
The  first  of  the  main  chain  of  the  E.  coast,  be- 
ginning at  Gape  Wilson,  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  country,  the  Australian  Alps,  hav- 
ing their  principal  peaks,  according  to  Peter- 
mann^s  map  of  1872,  in  Mt.  Kosciusko,  7,176 
ft.  high,  the  loftiest  peak  yet  discovered  in 
Australia,  and  Mt  Hotham,  6,414  ft  In  the 
neighborhood  of  these  mountains  lies  the  grand- 
est scenery  of  the  continent.  Ragged  clifis  of 
great  height,  crowned  with  forests,  hem  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Murray  river,  which  has 
its  source  in  this  range.  These  rugged  Al- 
pine features  characterize  the  entire  Qmin,  and 
the  smaller  parallel  ranges  and  ofi*shoots  are 
scarcely  less  picturesque.  N.  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alps  and  w.  of  Sydney  are  the  Blue  moun- 


tains, the  next  group  in  the  chain.  They  no- 
where reach  a  greater  height  than  4,100  ft., 
but  the  same  wild  scenery  prevails  through 
their  whole  extent  N.  of  these  again  lies 
the  Liverpool  range,  trending  toward  the  east, 
where  the  somewhat  isolated  Mt  Sea  View 
rises  to  the  height  of  6,000  ft,  and  lying  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  the  general  <Hrection 
of  the  system.  W.  of  the  Blue  mountains  are 
two  other  chains,  ofishoots  of  the  main  forma- 
tion— the  Honeysuckle  range  and  the  Ganobo- 
las  group,  the  latter  of  greater  height  than  any 
pe^  of  the  Blue  mountains  themselves.  N. 
of  the  Liverpool  range  the  mountains  become 
more  scattered,  extending  E.  and  W.,  and  no 
longer  preserving  the  narrow  and  regular  Ime 
their  principal  peaks  have  heretofore  kept.  In 
this  irregular  mountain  region  the  principal 
summit  is  Mt.  Lindsay,  S.  W.  of  Brisbane,  5,700 
ft.  high.  From  this  point  the  same  wide  and 
irregular  formation  extends  to  the  north,  at 
least  into  York  peninsula,  and  probably  even 
to  its  extremity.  It  appears,  from  such  explo- 
rations as  have  been  made,  to  attain  its  greatest 
height  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Along  the  S.  coast,  near  the  head  of  Spencer 
gulf,  are  low  chains  of  mountains  little  more 
than  8,000  ft.  high.  The  Darling,  Herschel, 
and  Victoria  rtmges,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  S.  W.  coast  have  seldom  a  height 
of  more  than  2,000  ft  One  peak,  however.  Mt 
Bruce,  near  King  George^s  sound,  is  a  little 
more  than  8,100  ft.  high.  No  considerable 
mountains  have  been  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent — Very  few  of  the  rivers 
of  Australia  are  navigable,  and  in  most  of 
them  running  water  is  only  found  during  a 
small  portion  of  the  year.  The  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  ofifthese  streams  is  the  sudden- 
ness with  which,  even  when  full  of  watec,  they 
disappear  into  a  quicksand  or  matsh.  Thus, 
although  these  creeks  and  rivers  are  almost 
innumerable,  they  fail  to  irrigate  the  soiL 
Only  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found. 
Among  these  the  chief  is  the  Murray  or  Goolwa, 
which  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  and  flows 
about  W.  N.  W.  for  more  than  500  m.,  when, 
by  a  sharp  turn  in  its  course,  called  the  Great 
Bend  of  the  Murray,  it  changes  direction  to  the 
S.,  and  empties  100  m.  further  into  Lake  Alex- 
andrina,  a  basin  connected  with  the  sea.  The 
Murray  and  its  tributaries,  the  Murrumbidgee 
and  Lachlan,  are  lasting  streams;  but  of  its 
other  tributaries  there  are  none  which  do  not 
become  partially  dry  in  the  summer*  Even 
the  Darling,  a  river  of  considerable  size  flowing 
into  the  Murray  from  the  north,  shares  this 
peculiarity.  The  other  permanent  streams  of 
Australia  are  short  and  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  the  best  known  are  those  which 
flow  from  the  coast  ranges  directly  into  the 
sea.  Among  them  are  the  Hawkesbury,  Hun- 
ter, Glarence,  Brisbane,  Fitzroy,  and  Burdekin, 
on  the  eastern  coast;  the  Glenelg,  Hopkins^ 
Yarra- Yarra,  and  others,  on  the  southern ;  the 
Swan,  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  and  Fortescue,  on 
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the  westorn ;  and  on  the  northern,  the  Vic- 
toria, Alligator,  Roper,  and  Flinders.  The 
lakes  of  Australia  consist,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  of  swamps  full  of  we^s  and 
grass,  or  of  mere  beds  of  mud  or  sand.  This 
applies  even  to  the  largest  inland  bodied  of 
water  yet  discovered,  which  lie  grouped  to- 
gether near  the  centre  of  the  S.  coast,  N.  of 
opencer  gulf.  Here  is  Lake  Torrens,  about 
140  m.  in  length,  but  very  narrow,  lying  about 
40  m.  from  the  head  of  the  gulf;  and  50  m. 
further  N.,  Eyre  lake,  still  larger.  E.  of  this  is 
Lake  Gregory,  which  might  be  more  correctly 
called  Gregory  lakes,  since  it  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous parts,  between  which  no  considerable 
commumcation  has  been  discovered.  W.  of 
Lake  Torrens  lies  the  extensive  Lake  Gairdner, 
and  E.  of  it  Lake  Frome.  The  water  of  this  group 
of  lakes  contains  a  large  proportion  of  salt,  and 
salt  also  abounds  in  the  marsnes  and  innumera- 
ble swampy  ponds  which  lie  in  this  region. — 
The  geological  structure  of  Australia  has  not 
been  thoroughly  ascertained.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  main  table  land  rests  on  terti- 
ary sandstone,  directly  overljring  the  primary 
rocks,  the  fact  that  no  traces  of  a  secondary 
formation  have  been  found  forming  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Australian  geol- 
ogy. The  mountains  rising  from  the  table 
land  in  the  interior  are,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally of  volcanic  structure.  In  the  range 
of  the  8.  W.  coast  primary  rocks  are  most 
prominent — granite,  syenite,  &c. ;  and  all  the 
greater  coast  ranges  probably  resemble  these. 
In  several  of  the  great  valleys  in  the  S.  E.  part 
is  found  a  limestone  containing  numerous  fossils. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  near  Newcastle  at 
the  mouth  of  Hunter  river  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  larg^  mines  are  already 
worked  thpre.  Rich  deposits  of  copper  are 
also  found  at  Burra-Burra,  Wallaroo,  and  Ka- 
punda  in  South  Australia — that  at  Burra-Bur- 
ra being  probably  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  famous  gold  fields  are  in  the  Bathurst  dis- 
trict and  the  N.  W.  part  of  Victoria.  Every 
indication  shows  that  only  in  the  latest  geo- 
logical period  has  Australia  risen  from  the  sea. 
The  recent  deposits  following  directly  on  the 
primary  rocks,  the  salt  lakes,  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  continent,  indicate  this;  and 
geologists  affirm  that  the  southern  coast  is  stUl 
in  process  of  imperceptible  but  constant  up- 
heaval.— ^The  climate  of  Australia  is  exceed- 
ingly hot,  but  dry  and  healthy  in  such  southern 
parts  as  are  already  colonized,  where  it  appears 
favorable  to  European  constitutions,  and  re- 
sembles in  many  .particulars  the  climate  of 
Spain.  In  the  extreme  north,  beyond  the  tro- 
pic of  Capricorn,  which  crosses  the  continent 
near  its  centre,  the  heat  is  more  oppressive, 
and  the  absence  of  large  streams  gives  almost 
the  arid  climate  of  a  desert.  Here,  however, 
the  tropical  rainy  season  brings  relief  with  un- 
failing regularity,  lasting  from  November  till 
April;  while  in  the  south  the  rains,  though 
of  tropical  violence,  are  irregular,  occurring  at 


intervals  between  March  and  September,  and 
often  leaving  the  country  exposed  to  loo^ 
droughts.  There  appears  to  be  almost  no  rain 
in  certain  portions  of  the  central  continent, 
and  these  have  become  deserts,  from  wllich 
hot  winds  blow  toward  the  coast,  carrjing 
clouds  of  sand.  Extraordinary  variations  of 
temperature  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  country.  Falls  in  the  mer- 
cury of  20°  to  80°  F.  in  half  an  hour  are  com- 
mon on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  summer; 
and  comparing  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  sun  at  noon  with  the  same  at  midnigiit, 
a  variation  of  99°  in  the  12  hours  has  been 
observed.  The  average  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  the  year  on  the  N.  coast  is  aboot 
80° ;  at  Port  Macquarie  on  the  E.  coast,  68* ; 
at  Port  Jackson  (Sydney),  66° ;  at  .Melboamey 
on  the  8.  coast,  61° ;  at  Perth,  on  the  W.  cositt, 
64°.  In  summer,  however,  the  mercury  often 
rises  to  100°,  or  even  120°,  One  traveUcr 
(William  Howitt)  has  even  stated  his  exi>eri- 
ence  at  139°. — ^The  animals  of  Australia  are 
peculiar,  not  less  in  themselves  than  in  their 
distribution.  The  camivora  are  few,  and  the 
only  really  destructive  beast  of- prey  is  the 
dingo,  an  animal  in  size  between  a  fox  and  a 
wolf,  and  resembling  a  dog.  The  dingoes  room 
about  in  packs  ana  attack  sheep,  killing  and 
wounding  many,  but  eating  few.  Ruminating 
animals  and  pachyderms  are  unknown.  Bnt 
while  Australia  is  thus  deficient  in  the  classes 
of  animals  most  abundant  in  other  parta  of  the 
world,  its  fauna  consists  very  largely  of  a  class 
elsewhere  but  sparingly  represented — the  itutr- 
Bupialia  or  pouched  animals.  Of  these  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  common  is  the 
kangaroo.  A  smaller  species  of  this  animal  is 
oall^  the  wallaby.  The  opossum,  the  petau- 
rtis  or  fiying  opossum,  and  tne  da$t/urus  (a  car- 
nivorous pouched  animal)  are  the  other  species 
most  freauently  met  with.  Another  pecnliar 
family  innabitang  Australia  are  the  monotre- 
mata,  including  Uie  two  curious  species  echid- 
na^  or  porcupine  ant-eater,  and  cmithorhyn- 
chus.  The  latter  species  is  a  water  animal 
shaped  like  a  beaver,  but  has  web  feet,  a  bQl 
like  that  of  a  duck,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
male  spurs  ^pon  the  hind  feet  (See  Moiro- 
TBEMATA.^  Tnerc  are -five  species  of  rodenta, 
four  small  and  insignificant,  and  one  somewhat 
larger  and  resembling  the  beaver  in  its  hablta. 
The  birds  include  several  of  the  largest  species 
of  eagles,  falcons,  and  owls.  Parrots  of  the 
most  brilliant  plumage,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
orioles  are  abundant ;  while  among  the  peeo- 
liar  birds  are  the  emu,  the  black  swan,  the  ibiA, 
and  the  ^Maughing  jackass"  or  "bushman's 
clock,"  a  large  kingfisher,  with  a  remarkable 
voice.  The  marine  animals  include  the  dngong, 
found  along  the  northern  shore  between  More- 
ton  bay  and  Cape  York.  Sharks  abound  on 
all  the  coasts.  The  amphibious  animals  are 
few  and  small.  Few  of  the  serpents  are  ven- 
omous, and  none  are  of  great  dze.  The  in- 
secta,  however,  include  several  species  whose 
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bite  is  poisonous — ^the  scorpion,  centipede,  and 
several  kinds  of  spiders.  Ants  of  all  sizes 
abound ;  some  are  found  an  inch  long,  living 
in  immense  bills,  and  really  formidable  from 
their  swarming  attack  and  painful  bite. — It  is 
said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  8,000  species  of 
plants  found  in  Australia  are  unknown  else- 
where, and  are  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
forms  of  vegetation  of  any  other  division  of  the 
world.  The  great  mtyority  of  these  belong  to 
two  genera,  the  eucalypti  (a  genus  of  the  myr- 
tle family)  and  the  acacias.  Of  the  former  more 
than  100  varieties  are  known,  spread  over  the 
whole  continent.  Many  of  the  trees  of  this  genus 
attain  the  height  of  200  ft.,  with  a  girth  at  the 
base  of  80  or  40  ft.  Of  the  acacias,  too,  more 
than  100  species  have  been  discovered.  Cedars 
and  casuarina  are  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  conifer®.  XanihorchcMB  are  abundant, 
and  near  the  coast  grow  to  a  height  of  800  ft., 
the  principal  kind  being  called  by  the  dolonists 
the  black  boy  or  grass  gum  tree.  Only  a  few 
palms  are  found.  The  principal  Australian 
trees,  the  eucalypti  and  many  of  the  acacias, 
have  some  remarkable  peculiarities.  Both 
have  their  leaves  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth — the  edges  of  the  leaves 
turned  toward  the  ground  instead  of  their  flat 
sides.  Many  of  the  eucalypti  shed  their  bark, 
but ,  their  leaves  do  not  change,  remaining 
green  and  on  the  tree  through  the  whole  year. 
Among  the  other  curiosities  of  the  Australian 
flora  are  the  arborescent  ferns,  which  attain 
the  perfection  of  trees,  putting  forth  branches 
eight  to  twelve  feet  long ;  the  giant  lily  {dory- 
anthemum)y  an  object  of  great  beauty ;  the  tea 
tree  (leptoitpermum  grandifiorum) ;  and  the 
remarkable  stench  plant  (hydroeotyle  densi- 
Jlora).  In  the  interior  of  the  continent  the 
giant  kangaroo  grass,  so  high  as  to  conceal 
cattle,  or  even  a  horse  and  rider,  is  found  cov- 
ering great  plains;  while  the  more  sterile 
tracts  are  covered  with  the  hard,  sharp  spini- 
fex  (triodia  pungensy  The  brilliant  flowers 
of  Australia  have  httle.  fragrance,  but  the 
leaves  of  several  kinds  of  trees  are  highly  aro- 
matic.— ^Though  the  continent  has  few  indige- 
nous fruits  or  useful  vegetable  products,  nearly 
all  those  of  other  countries  tnrive  in  its  cli- 
mate. On  the  N.  E.  coast,  in  the  Moreton  Bay 
settlement,  the  Japanese  loquot,  the  date  palm, 
and  the  prickly  pear,  cotton,  sugar,  coflfee,  and 
tobacco  have  been  naturalized ;  ^hile  bananas, 
oranges,  and  lemons  grow  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  W.  coast  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  the  cereals  flourish  with 
unsurpassed  productiveness,  and  64  lbs.  to  the 
bushel  has  been  produced  in  Australian  wheat. 
All  kinds  of  garden  produce  are  of  supe- 
rior character ;  almonds,  flgs,  apricots,  melons, 
grapes,  quinces,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  are 
produced  in  great  quantities. — The  mineral 
wealth  of  Aurtralia,  even  if  we  consider  only 
that  portion  already  developed,  is  remarkable. 
It  has  been  known  fVom  very  early  times  to 
possess  iron  and  other  minerals.    The  gold  ez- 


istmg  in  pure  masses  does  not  seem  to  depend 
on  stratification,  but  has  probably  been  up- 
heaved along  with  other  matter,  and  washed 
down  by  surface  or  subterranean  currents.  All 
that  can  be  safely  predicated  of  the  materials 
in  company  with  which  gold  is  found,  is  that 
quartz  and  pipe  clay  are  very  generally  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  quartz  is  abundant,  and  is 
found  from  minute  pebbles  worn  smooth  by 
attrition  to  huge  blocks  of  many  tons'  weight 
which  crop  out  from  the  surface  in  irregular 
and  fantastic  forms.  It  is  usually  milk-white 
and  opaque,  but  occasionally  attains  a  semi- 
crystalline  transparency.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, gold  is  found  intermixed  with  sandstone, 
ironstone,  and  white  and  blue  clay.  The  range 
over  which  gold  extends  is  altogether  undeter- 
mined. Recent  accounts  announce  its  discov- 
ery at  the  furthest  limits  of  exploration.  The 
profitable  diggings  have  until  recently  been 
confined  to  the  Bathurst  district,  in  the  north 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  the  hill  country 
in  the  north  and  northwest  of  Victoria;  but 
the  new  diggings  in  Queensland,  especially  at 
Gympie,  are  yielding  very  richly.  In  minute 
portions  gold  has  been  found  all  over  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  at  first  met  with  in  small  pieces 
on  the  actual  surface;  as  the  surface  supply 
became  exhausted,  it  was  found  at  a  short  dis- 
tance down,  and  the  diggings  have  increased 
in  depth  as  they  have  decreased  in  general 
richness.  At  Ballarat,  near  Geelong,  where 
the  most  valuable  lumps  of  gold  have  been 
procured  (28,  60,  and  186  lbs.  in  weight),  the 
shafts  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  than  100 
feet.  The  gold  has  never  been  found  otherwise 
than  in  detached  pieces  or  particles,  varying  in 
size  from  minute  globules  to  weighty  masses ; 
and  where  its  close  contiguity  has  assumed  the 
character  of  a  vein,  it  is  only  that  the  deposit 
has  been  washed  together  into  a  subterranean 
channel  or  gutter.  The  copper  mines  of  Burra- 
Burra  and  other  localities,  and  the  coal  de- 
posits in  various  quarters,  have  already  been 
referred  to.  Tin,  lead,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  of  various  kinds  have  also  been  discov- 
ered in  the  search  for  gold,  and  passed  over 
for  the  present — ^The  aborigines  of  Australia 
are  of  a  distinct  race  from  that  inhabiting  the 
Indian  archipelago.  They  are  found  only  in 
the  Australian  islands,  in  New  Guinea,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Solo- 
mon islands.  The  New  Zealanders  are  akin  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  The  Australians 
are  black,  with  some  slight  variety  of  shade 
from  brown-black  to  jet.  They  have  curly 
hair,  but  not  the  crisp  wool  of  the  negro.  Their 
faces  are  well  developed,  broad  at  the  base, 
their  lips  less  protruding  than  those  of  the  ne- 
gro; their  bodies  are  deficient  in  muscularity 
and  strength,  but  capable  of  great  endurance. 
They  are  superior  in  native  intelligence  to  the 
Tierra  del  Fuegans,  and  they  readily  adopt 
European  habits.  They  seldom  build  huts  or 
other  fixed  dwellings,  but  content  themselves 
with  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  large  bough  as  a 


shelt«r  from  the  vind.  Whether  the;  knew 
the  UM  of  fire  is  nncertain ;  the;  now  kindle 
fires  by  mbbiDg  two  dry  sticks  together.    But 
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they  fre<]Deiitly  est  their  food  raw,  and  their 
cooking  IS  peiformed  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
groond,  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  pntting  in  the  slain 
animal,  and  covering  it  with  earth  until  the 
fire  is  ont,  when  it  is  oonddered  safficiectly 
cooked.  In  the  wild  districts  they  go  entirely 
naked ;  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements  they  wear 
sheepskins,  or  the  blankets  and  clothing  dis- 
tributed to  them  by  the  settlers.  They  hare 
not  the  ase  of  the  bow,  hut  are  expert  with 
the  q>ear,  which  they  fling  70  or  60  yards 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  They  ase  the  club 
or  waddy;  and  they  have  the  boomerang,  a 
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pecoliar  missile,  resembling  a  double-edged 
wooden  sword,  bent  to  an  ellipse;  on  being 
thrown  into  the  ur  it  strikes  Uie  groaud  at  a 


distance  and  rebonnds  toward  the  thrower. 
The  several  tribes  are  engaged  in  freqnent 
fends  with  each  other,  but  are  not  nsoally 
oonrggeouB  in  the  presence  of  the  whites,  la 
the  early  times  of  the  colony,  however,  tkey 
frequently  eihibitod  great  pertinacity  in  their 
attacks  on  ont>'Btations.  Their  temper  b  gener- 
ally pacific  and  friendly.  Their  nnmbers  are 
very  limited ;  the  highest  recent  estimate  is 
60,000,  and  even  this  is  probably  much  ovw 
the  mark.  The  nse  of  ardent  spirits  hna  made 
great  ravages  among  them.  They  are  subject 
to  catoneons  diseases,  attributable  to  their  ex- 
tremely filthy  habits.  They  are  polygamists, 
and  their  marriages  are  entirely  witfaont  cere- 
mony, the  brid^Toom  merely  carrying  away 
the  bride,  with  or  without  her  consent.  Their 
bariala,  on  the  contrary,  are  accompanied  by 
certwn  superstitious  observances;  the  dead 
are  bnried  in  the  eJtoct  places  in  which  they 
died,  and  these  spots  are  never  inhabited  again 
by  members  of  the  dead  men's  tribe.  The 
names  of  the  dead  are  never  pronounced,  and 
those  bearing  the  same  names  ore  obliged  to 
change  them.  Their  religious  opinions  are 
simple;  they  believe  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
spirit.  They  believe  that  white  men  are  the 
reanimated  sonls  of  blacks.  Many  efibrts  for 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  have  t>een 
mode,  but  without  permanent  success.  All 
the  colonial  governments  keep  np  native 
sehools.  In  New  South  Wales  a  black  police 
was  at  one  time  formed,  whoee  services  were 
very  valnable  in  tracking  depredators,  from 
their  native  skill  in  following  a  trail.  Some 
few  of  the  blacks  ore  occasionally  employed  aa 
stockmen  or  shepherds ;  but  they  are,  like  ail 
savages,  averse  to  regular  labor  of  any  kind. 
They  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number,  ood 
in  a  few  det^es  will  probably  be  almost  ex- 
tinct.— The  political  divisions  of  Australia,  the 
dates  of  their  official  organization  as  colonies, 
their  areas  (chiefly  estimated),  and  their  pop- 
ulation in  18T1,  are  as  follows: 
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Tbe'rapid  growth  of  the  colonics  may  b«  seen 
from  the  fact  that  New  South  Wales  in  1621 
only  numbered  29,788  inhabitanta;  Victoria  in 
1888,224;  Sonth  An9traliainl838,  6,000.  The 
miyority  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  are 
of  British  descent ;  the  number  of  natives  of 
Germany  ia  9,000  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  with  a 
smaller  number  in  the  other  colonies.  TL« 
number  of  Chinese  is  about  70,000  (17,000  in 
Victoria),  and  it  is  steadily  increaang.    The 
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largest  cities  and  towns  of  Australia  are  Mel- 
bourne (Victoria),  pop.  190^00 ;  Sydney  (New 
South  Wales),  186,000;  Ballarat  (Victoria), 
74,000;  Sandhurst  (Victoria),  84,000;  Ade- 
laide (South  Australia),  27,000;  and  Geelong 
(Victoria),  22,000.— In  the  early  days  of  the 
Australian  colonies  clergymen  were  merely 
chaplains  to  the  convict  establishments.  Sub- 
sequently an  act  was  passed  for  the  support  of 
Episcopal  churches  and  schools,  to  which  one 
seventh  of  the  crown  lands  was  to  be  devoted. 
Sir  Richard  Bourke  prevailed  upon  the  English 
government  to  assist  all  denominations  of 
Christians  in  building  plac^  of  worship  and 
supporting  their  ministers.  In  Queensland  an 
act  was  passed  in  1860  abolishing  state  aid  to 
religion  altogether,  and  the  other  colonies  are 
likewise  more  or  less  approaching  the  volun- 
tary system.  Thus  the  most  populous  colony, 
Victoria,  has  reduced  the  state  aid  to  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  £60,000.  The  number  of  Ro- 
man OathoUcs  in  1871  was  estimated  at  260,- 
000;  of  Jews,  6,600;  of  Mohammedans  and 
pagans,  about  42,000.  A  few  thousand  belong 
to  no  religion ;  the  remainder  are  Protestants, 
more  than  one  half  being  connected  with  the 
church  of  England.  This  church  has  nine 
bishops,  namely,  of  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Bath- 
nrst,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Brisbane, 
Goulburn,  and  Grafton  and  Armidale.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  1871  had  one  arch- 
bishop (in  Sydney^  and  ten  bishops. — ^The 
cause  of  education  nas  made  great  progress. 
Each  of  the  colonies  has  its  board  or  council 
of  education,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  government.  The  system 
of  pubbc  education  is  more  or  less  assimilated 
to  the  national  system  in  Ireland.  The  gov- 
ernment provides,  under  conditions  which  dif- 
fer in  the  several  colonies,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools,  and  also  grants  aid 
to  schools  not  established  by  the  government 
on  their  complying  with  certain  regulations. 
The  state  also  assists  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  educational  establishments  of  a 
more  advanced  character.  In  several  colonies 
education  has  been  made  compulsory.  In  1871 
the  number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
government  boards  amounted  to  about  3,640, 
with  266,000  pupils  under  6,600  teachers. 
Nearly  all  the  colleges,  of  which  there  are 
many,  bear  a  denominational  character.  Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne  have  universities. — ^The 
revenues  of  the  colonies  are  chiefly  derived 
from  duties,  public  lands,  the  post  office,  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  stamp  duties,  and  li- 
censes. The  public  debts  have  been  chiefly 
contracted  for  the  establishment  of  railroads, 


COLONIES. 


New  South  Wales... 

TlctorU 

Sooth  AnsteaHa 

Western  AuatraUa.. 
Qoeenaland 


•  «  •  .  •  •  I 


Rcrraoe. 


£2,442,640 

8,070,959 

5(^689 

748,008 


Ezpttodltora. 


£2,602,979 

2,618,018 

786,160 

112,905 

771,991 


Pablk  Debt. 

£9,6«n,180 

10.8sa.900* 

1.944,700 

No  debt. 

8,459,750* 


ports,  and  other  public  works.  The  forego- 
ing table  exhibits  the  revenue,  expenditures, 
and  public  debt  of  each  of  the  colonies  in  1870. 
— Grold  still  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. The  aggregate  value  of  precious  metals 
exported  from  Australia  amounted  in  1869  to 
£10,870,000.  Next  to  gold  the  most  impor- 
tant article  of  export  is  wool,  the  value  of  which 
in  1869  was  estimated  at  £8,161,000.  South 
Australia  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat 
(£866,870  in  1869)  and  copper  (£622,681). 
The  breeding  of  ca^le  has  become  an  impor- 
tant occupation  of  the  colonists.  The  colonies 
had  in  1871  about  22,100,000  sheep,  2,600,000 
homed  cattle,  and  782,000  horses.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  colonies  in  1870 : 


COLONIES. 

Impofta. 

Ezporto. 

New  South  Wales 

£7,767,281 
12,468,767 

8,029,798 
282,590 

1,686,799 

£7,991,088 

Victoria 

12,470,014 

South  Australia 

2,419,487 
204,447 

Western  Australia 

Queensland 

2,006,686 

Total 

£24.010,220 

£26,091,621 

•  1869. 


The  merchant  navy  of  the  colonies  consisted 
on  Jan.  1,  1871,  of  1,192  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  169,000  tons.  Jhe  entries  and 
clearances  in  the  Australian  ports  in  1869  rep- 
sented  an  aggregate  of  8,774,909  tons.  All 
the  colonies  had  railroads  at  the  close  of  1871, 
with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia, 
where  their  introduction  was  expected  at  an 
early  date.  The  greatest  progress  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  made  in  Kew  South  Wales, 
which  in  1871  had  481  m.  of  raib*oads.  The 
aggregate  length  of  the  Australian  railroads 
at  the  dose  of  1871  was  about  1,110  m.,  and  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem was  about  taking  place  in  several  colonies. 
The  electric  telegraph  has  been  introduced  into 
each  of  the  colonies.  The  length  of  the  wires 
in  1871  was  5,058  m.  in  New  South  Wales, 
3,368  in  Victoria,  and  about  13,400  in  all  the 
colonies.  All  the  colonies  except  Western  Aus- 
tralia are  connected  with  each  other  by  tele- 
graph, and  since  1869  by  a  submarine  cable 
witn  Tasmania.  Telegraphic  connection  be- 
tween Australia  and  England,  by  means  of  a 
submarine  cable  connecting  Java  and  Port  Dar- 
win, was  nearly  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
1872.  The  government  in  each  colony  con- 
sists of  a  governor  appointed  in  England,  a 
legislative  council,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. — Australia  first 
became  known  to  Europeans  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  Though  a  vague  out- 
line of  land  in  this  portion  of  the  southern 
ocean  appears  upon  the  map  of  some  Por- 
tuguese navigators  dated  1542,  the  first  real 
discovery  was  probably  made  by  the  Dutch  in 
1606,  when  the  captain  of  the  yacht  Duyfken, 
sent  out  from  Bantam  to  explore  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  saw  the  northern  shore 
of  the  continent  at  a  distance.    In  the  same 
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year  Torres  strait  was  named  from  a  Portu- 
guese navigator  who  sailed  through  it.  In 
1616  Hartog,  a  Dutch  captain,  came  upon  the  W. 
coast  of  Australia  and  caJled  it  Endracht^s  Land, 
from  the  name  of  his  ship.  From  this  time 
other  parts  of  the  W.  coast  were  discovered. 
In  1622  the  Leeuwin  discovered  the  S.  coast  at 
Cape  Leeuwin,  and  shortly  after  Van  Nuyts 
sailed  from  that  cape  on  the  8.  coast  to  Spen- 
cer^s  gulf.  De  Witt^s  Land  and  Carpentaria,  in 
North  Australia,  were  also  discovered  by  Dutch 
traders.  Oapt.  Cook  in  1770  discovered  New 
South  Wales  and  Botany  Bay,  which  was  so 
called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  botanist  of  the 
expedition,  from*  the  wonderful  floral  display 
which  its  plains  afforded.  In  1788  the  first 
English  colony  was  established  in  Now  South 
Wales,  at  first  as  a  penal  settlement  The 
original  design  of  the  British  government  was 
to  make  this  penal  station  at  Botany  Bay  it- 
self;  but  a  better  locality  was  found  at  Sydney, 
and  Capt  Phillip  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron 
having  on  board  850  convicts  and  a  guard  of 
200  men  and  ofiScers.  In  this  convict  colony, 
placed  as  it  was  under  the  absolute  control  of 
a  governor  with  almost  unlimited  power,  every 
kind  of  abuse  and  vice  grew  up ;  and  of  these 
the  free  colonists  who  afterward  began  to 
settle  in  the  district  felt  the  efi*ects  in  many 
ways.  A  conflict  grew  up  between  them  and 
the  government  on  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  transportation  system  ;  and  aft;er  endeavor- 
ing, under  a  long  succession  of  governors,  to 
devise  some  means  of  keeping  up  the  two 
plans  of  a  convict  colony  ana  a  free  colony  to- 
gether, the  government  was  obliged  to  yield, 
principally  by  the  efforts  of  the  '*  Anti-Trans- 
portation League  "  formed  against  its  measures, 
and  to  issue  an  order  in  council  in  1837  abol- 
ishing transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  restricting  it  to  Van  Diemen^s  Land  ;  even 
here  it  was  abolished  in  1853.  From  this  time 
the  attention  of  the  English  was  more  and 
more  attracted  toward  Australia,  and  explora- 
tions of  the  other  coasts  and  even  of  the  in- 
terior followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1798 
and  1799  Flinders  and  Bass,  two  Englishmen, 
carefully  surveyed  the  8.  and  E.  coasts.  In 
1800-'l  Grant  and  Murray  explored  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  8.  coast,  and  their  work  was 
continued  both  to  the  eastward  and  northward 
during  the  next  three  years  by  Baudin,  Frey- 
cinet,  and  Flinders.  During  the  period  from 
1788  to  1791,  explorations  in  the  interior  were 
also  undertaken  by  Phillip,  Tench,  and  Dawes. 
In  1796  Hunter  penetrated  to  the  mountains 
called  by  his  name.  In  1813  Wentworth, 
Blaxland,  and  Lawson  crossed  the  Blue  moun- 
tain and  discovered  the  Bathurst  plains,  which 
in  1815  became  the  seat  of  a  branch  colony. 
In  the  same  year  Evans  explored  the  valley  of 
the  Lachlan.  In  the  succeeding  five  years 
Jeflferies,  Kelly,  and  King  completed  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coasts.  Oxley,  who  travelled 
through  the  eastern  mountain  system  in  1818, 
Hovell  and  Hume,  who  explored  the  region  of 


the  Australian  Alps  from  1818  to  1824,  end 
Cunnihgham^  who  spent  the  six  years  from 
1823  to  1829  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  • 
district,  were  the  next  noteworthy  explorers. 
In  1828  and  the  years  following  Start  made 
several  expeditions  of  importance,  and  in  1829 
he  discovered  the  Darling  river.  In  1829  abo 
was  founded  the  second  of  the  chief  colonies— 
that  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Western 
Australia.  The  first  settlement  was  at  Perth. 
In  1832  Bennett,  and  in  1885  and  the  soc^ 
ceeding  year  Mdor  Mitchel,  explored  southern 
Australia,  and  the  latter  followed  the  Darling 
to  its  confiuence  with  the  Murray,  besides  dis- 
covering the  Grampian  hills,  and  making  other 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
interior.  In  1835  also  the  first  settlemoit  in 
the  future  colony  of  Victoria  was  made  at  Port 
Phillip.  In  the  mean  time  several  attempts 
to  colonize  other  parts  of  the  coast  had  failed ; 
a  settlement  had  been  made  in  Amhem^s  Land 
in  1824,  and  several  others  in  subsequent  years 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  but  none  of  these 
endured  more  than  a  few  years.  In  1836, 
however,  a  successful  colony  was  begun  in 
South  Australia,  at  Adelaide.  In  1839  and 
the  three  following  years  Stokes  made  a  series 
of  important  exploring  expeditions  along  the 
coast.  The  interior,  chiefiy  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  gulfs  of  Carpentaria  and  Spen- 
cer, was  explored  in  the  following  three  dec- 
ades by  those  of  Eyre,  Leichhardt,  Sturt,  the 
brothers  Gregory  and  Helpman,  Kennedy, 
Austin,  Stuart,  Babbage,  the  brothers  Demp- 
ster, Burke  and  Wills,  Landsborongh,  McKin- 
lay,  Lefroy,  Mclntyre,  Forrest,  Brown,  and 
others,  several  of  whom  became  the  victims 
of  their  zeal  and  boldness.  Emigration  to  the 
newly  founded  colonies  was  very  slow ;  large 
numbers  of  discouraged  settlers  left  Australia 
for  the  South  American  coast  or  for  other 
countries;  and  in  1850,  after  all  the  attcnmti 
made  during  60  years  of  colonization,  the  Eu- 
ropean population  was  estimated  at  only  50,000. 
An  event  now  occurred  which  suddenly  changed 
the  whole  condition  and  prospects  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1 85 1 , 
in  the  Bathurst  district  of  New  South  Wales, 
by  a  gentleman  returned  from  California,  Hr. 
Hargreaves.  Count  Strzelecki  had  previously 
announced  the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  examining  a  piece 
of  Australian  quartz,  had  inferred  it  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  gold  washings  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Quantities 
on  the  Turon  river,  in  New  South  Wales,  eariy 
in  the  year,  first  drew  a  number  of  diggers  to 
that  district.  In  the  latter  end  of  1851,  how- 
ever, diggings  of  far  greater  value  were  dis- 
covered in  Victoria,  and  then  commenced  an 
influx  of  immigrants  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
California,  produced  results  that  set  all  fore- 
.sight  and  calculation  at  defiance.  In  a  year 
after  the  discovery  the  population  was  250,- 
000,  notwithstanding  the  distance  from  Europe 
and  the  expense  of  the  voyage.     Ordinary  busi- 
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ness  of  all  kinds  was  momentarily  suspended. 
Agriculture  was  for  that  year  almost  aban- 
doned. £very  article  of  food  and  clothing  was 
imported  from  Europe,  labor  and  merchandise 
advanced  to  prices  to  which  there  seemed  to 
be  no  probability  of  a  limit,  and  much  time 
was  required  to  bring  Australian  affairs  into 
their  ordinary  channel.  Among  the  indus- 
tries which  have  grown  up,  the  raising  of 
sheep  has  the  most  prominent  place.  The 
great  sheep  runs,  occupying  immense  tracts  of 
land,  have  become  a  principal  feature  of  the 
country.  Merino  and  other  fine  breeds,  im- 
ported early  into  the  colonies,  have  increased 
with  great  rapidity — in  Queensland  alone  from 
three  to  nine  million  head  in  the  last  ten  years 
— and  the  statistics  show  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  wool  annually  yielded,  and  nearly 
all  exported. — ^The  recent  progress  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  uninterrupted  and  rapid.  The 
era  of  speculation  seems  to  have  nearly  passed 
away,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  are  grad- 
ually assuming  the  settled  aspect  of  those  of 
older  states.  Explorations  are  constantly  made 
in  the  interior,  and  the  large  tracts  still  un- 
settled near  the  coast  are  attracting  a  consid- 
erable immigration,  which,  now  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  continent  are  properly  devel- 
oped, is  not  likely  to  be  discontmued. — For 
more  specific  inibrmation,  see  the  articles  on 
the  different  colonies. 

AUSmSIA  (old  Ger.  Oesterryehy  i.  e.,  Oest- 
reich),  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  Franks  of 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  under  the  Me- 
rovingians, comprising  in  its  flourishing  period 
the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Mamo  to  the  Saale  and  from  the  North  sea 
to  the  Danube  (the  ancient  kingdoms  or  duchies 
of  Metz,  Ohampagne,  Thuringia,  Alemannia, 
Frisia,  and  others).  The  first  king  was  Sieg- 
bert,  to  whom  this  territory  fell  in  561  on  the 
partition  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Clo- 
taire  I.,  king  of  the  Franks.  Austrasia  was  in 
conflict  with  Neustria,  the  western  Frankish 
kingdom,  and  with  the  Burguhdians.  Among 
celebrated  Austrasian  rulers  were  Queen  Brune- 
haut  or  Brunehilde  (567-618),  Ein«^  Dagobert 
(62S-^d8),  whose  successors  are  called  hs  rois 
faineants  (idle  kings),  and  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  Pepin  of  U^ristal,  who  was  succeeded  in 
714  by  his  natural  son  Oharles  Martel.  In  752 
Charles's  son  Pepin  the  Short  became  sovereign 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  Frankish  king- 
doms, and  Austrasia  ceased  to  play  a  distinct 
part  in  history.  Under  Charlemagne's  succes- 
sors most  of  the  former  Austrasian  countries 
were  merged  into  Germany,  and  those  of  Nebs- 
tria  into  France. — See  Histoire  du  royaume 
merovingien  cTAuitrasie^  by  Haguenin  (Paris, 
1863). 

,  AUSTRIA  (Ger.  Oestreich  or  Oeaterreich^  east- 
em  empire),  officially  designated  since  1868  as 
the  AusTBo-HuNOABiAN  MoNABOHY,  an  empire 
of  southern  central  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  the 
German  empire  and  Russia,  E.  by  Russia  and 
European  Turkey,  S.  and  8.  W.  by  Turkey,  the 


Adriatic  sea,  and  Italy,  and  W.  by  Switzerland 
and  the  German  empire.  It  now  consists  of 
two  main  divisions,  Austria  proper  and  Hungary, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  special  legislation 
and  administration,  though  they  are  united 
under  one  monarch  and  have  a  single  ministry 
for  all  matters  of  common  interest.  As  the 
river  Leitha  constitutes  a  part  of  the  frontier, 
Austria  is  also  called  Cisleithania,  and  Hungary 
Transleithania.  But  while  in  the  higher  polit- 
ical sense  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  con- 
sists of  these  two  divisions,  the  terra  is  in  fact 
the  collective  designation  of  several  states,  com- 
prising a  number  of  distinct  nationalities,  all 
under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  is 
only  since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  em- 

Eeror  Francis  Joseph  that  these  countries  have 
een  actually  consolidated.  The  centralizing 
policy  of  the  crown  was,  however,  partly  de- 
feated by  the  resistance  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  demanded  and  finallv  obtained  the  recog- 
nition of  the  historical  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy.  In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  Cisleithan  half  of  the  empire.  For 
the  rest,  see  Hungabt, — The  total  area  of  the 
empire  is  240,381  sq.  m.,  extending  from  lat. 
42°  10' to  61°  4'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  r  85'  to  26° 
85'  E.  Its  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1869,  amounted  to  85,904,435.  The  empire 
is  a  continuous  territory,  only  two  districts 
(Cattaro  and  Ragusa)  being  separated  from  the 
main  body  by  small  strips  of  Turkish  territory. 
Of  the  21  states  or  provinces  (Kronldnder  or 
crown  lands)  which,  according  to  the  reorgan- 
izing statutes  of  1849  and  1851,  were  to  con- 
stitute the  united  Austrian  monarchy  (Oestrei- 
ehisehe  Gemmmtmonarchie),  the  following  14, 
according  to  the  new  arrangement  made  in 
1867,  belong  to  the  "  countries  represented  in 
the  Reichsrath,"  or  to  the  Cisleithan  provinces : 

1,  the  archduchy  of  Lower  Austria  (Oestreich 
unter  der  Enns\  7,655  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,990,708; 

2,  the  archduchy  of  Upper  Austria  {Oestreich 
oh  der  Enn»\  4,683  sq.  m.,  pop.  736,557; 
8,  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  2,767  sq.  ra.,  pop. 
158,159;  4^  the  duchy  of  Styria  (Steiermark)^ 
8,671  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,187,990;  5,  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia  {K&mthen%  4,006  sq.  m.,  pop.  387,- 
694;  6,  the  duchy  of  Camiola  {Krain\  3,857 
sq.  m.,  pop.  466,884;  7,  the  Coastland  or  Lit- 
torale,  embracing  the  counties  of  G5rz  and 
Gradisca,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the 
district  of  Trieste,  3,085  sq.  m.,  pop.  600,526 
(the  three  last-named  provinces  form  the  king- 
dom of  niyria) ;  8,  the  county  .of  Tyrol  with 
Vorarlberg,  11,325  sq.UL,  pop.  885,789;  9,  the 
kingdom  of  Efohemia  {Bdhfn€n\  20,064  sq.  m., 
pop.  5,140,544;  10,  the  margraviate  of  Mora- 
via (M&hren),  8,586  sq.  m.,  pop.  2,017,274;  11, 
the  duchy  of  Silesia  (Schlesien),  1,988  sq.  m.,  pop. 
513,352  (these  11  states  were  until  1866  mem- 
bers of  the  German  confederation) ;  12,  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  including  the  former  republic 
of  Cracow  (annexed  by  Austria  in  1846),  and 
the  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator,  both  of 
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which  belonged  until  1866  to  the  German  con- 
federation, 80,318  sq.  m.,  pop.  5,444,689  f  18, 
the  duchy  of  Bukowina,  4,086  sq.  m.,  pop. 
518,404;  14,  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  4,940 
sq.  m.,  pop.  456,961.  Total  area  of  the  14 
provinces  represented  in  the  Reichsrath,  115.- 
925  sq.  m. ;  total  population,  20,894,980.  This 
includes  177,449  soldiers,  deducting  whom  the 
civil  population  amounts  to  20,217,581.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  14  provinces  in 
1830  was  15,588,142;  in  1850,  17,584,950;  in 
1857,  18,224,500.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1871  the  civil  population  was  officially  calcu- 
lated at  20,555,870.  Of  the  remaining  seven 
provinces,  Lombardy  and  Venetia  have  been 
ceded  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
1859  and  1866;  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  way- 
wodeship  of  Servia,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  the  Military  Frontier  now  belong 
to  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  (the  way- 
wodeship  of  Servia  having  however  ceased  to 
be  a  separate  crown  land  and  been  incorporated 
with  Hungary  proper). — About  five  sevenths 
of  the  Austrian  territory  are  mountainous. 
There  are  three  principal  chains  of  mountains, 
each  of  them  sending  off  many  branches,  viz. : 
1.  The  Alps  (RhaBtian,  Noric,  Camio,  Julian, 
and  Dinano),  covering  almost  the  entire  south- 
em  belt  of  the  German  provinces,  as  well  as 
Illyria  and  Dalmatia  (see  Alps)  ;  tneir  highest 
peaks  are  the  Order  (12,852  ft.)  and  the  Gross- 
Glockner  (12,776  ft).  2.  The  Carpathians, 
about  800  m.  long,  beginning  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Danube  and  the  March,  near  Presburg, 
sweeping  in  an  arc  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  Csema,  on  the  confines  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Servia.  (See  Cabpathian  Mountains, 
and  HuNOABY.)  The  bold  and  rugged  granite 
cliffs  of  the  Carpathians,  in  N.  Hungary  and  E. 
Transylvania,  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than 
8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  8.  The 
Sudetic  mountains,  with  the  Bohemian  forest 
and  the  Ore  mountains  (Erzgebirge,  between 
Bohemia  and  Saxony),  forming  together  an 
almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  granite  and 
gneiss  formation.  The  highest  section  of  this 
chain,  the  Giant  mountains  or  Riesengebirge, 
between  Bohemia  and  Prusnan  Silesia,  rises  in 
the  Schneekoppe,  or  Snow  peak,  to  an  elevation 
of  upward  of  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Besides  these  three  great  chains  there  are 
several  parallel  ranges  of  considerable  height* 
Thus  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  there  extend 
limestone  ranges,  the  northern  ones  towering  up 
to  the  height  of  9,840  ft.  (the  Dachstein,  or 
Roof  peak,  on  the  boundary  line  of  Salzburg  and 
Styria),  while  the  southern  ones,  reaching  to 
the  lieight  of  10,903  ft,  cover  nearly  the  whole 
territory  of  Blyria  and  Dalmatia.  Again,  the 
Carpathians  are  surrounded  by  sandstone  moun- 
tains, which  almost  fill  up  the  territory  of 
Transylvania.  Of  large  plains  there  are  only 
two :  the  great  Hungarian  basin,  covering  about 
40,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  Galician  basin,  which 
is  interrupted  by  several  ranges  of  hills  and 


covers  about  20,000  sq.  m. — ^Tbe  seacoast  of 
Austria  extends  from  the  head  of  the  golf  &t 
Venice  to  the  S.  point  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  1,086  m.  Austria  belongs 
to  four  of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe, 
those  of  the  Black  sea,  the  Baltic,  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the 
numerous  streams  the  Danube  is  by  far  the 
most  important ;  it  is,  in  &ct,  the  main  artery 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  may  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  become  for  a  large  portion  of  south- 
ern Europe  what  the  Mississippi  is  for  the  United 
States.    The  Danube,  being  the  largest  Euro- 

S)an  river  after  the  Volga,  enters  Austria  from 
avaria  as  a  stream  navigable  at  all  seaaona, 
but  its  channel  formerly  offered  s^ous  im* 
pediments  to  navigation,  all  of  which  have 
been  removed  or  are  in  process  of  removaL 
(See  Danube.)  Steamboats  were  first  intro- 
duced on  the  Danube  in  1880.  Since  1885  the 
Austrian  steam  navigation  company  has  in- 
creased their  number  fh>m  year  to  year,  until 
in  1869  it  maintained  146  steamboats  and  pro- 
pellers, besides  550  barges,  scows,  &c  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  is  nearly 
900  m.,  and  its  average  width  600  ft  Most  of 
its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  small  crafty 
and  steam  has  been  introduced  on  severaL  The 
river  Theiss,  in  Hunganr,  the  most  consider- 
able of  them  all,  said  tiao  to  have  a  greater 
abundance  of  fish  than  any  other  Eur(^>eai 
river,  is  navigated  by  steamboats  from  Tokay 
down  to  the  Danube ;  it  has  a  length  of  up- 
ward of  600  m.  The  Save,  which  enters 
the  Danube  near  Belgrade,  is  navigable  for  a 
large  part  of  its  course.  Steamboats  also  ply 
on  the  Inn,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  since 
1857  even  on  the  Salzach,  a  smaller  stream, 
emptying  into  the  Inn.  The  other  important 
tributaries  of  the  Danube,  in  their  geographi- 
cal order,  are  the  Traun,  the  Enns,  the  March 
or  Morava,  the  Raab,  the  Waag,  the  Xeutra, 
the  Gran,  the  Eypel,  and  the  Drave  or  Drau, 
all  of  which  are  navigable.  The  Moldan,  trib- 
utary to  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  is  also  navi- 
gated by  steamboats.  The  Vistula,  Dniester, 
and  Pruth  rise  within  the  Austrian  empire 
in  Galicia,  the  Elbe  in  Bc^emia,  and  the 
Adige  in  Tyrol. — The  lakes  of  Austria  are  nu- 
merous, though  not  very  large.  The  Flatten 
or  Balaton  lake  in  S.  W.  Hungary  has  a  surface 
of  about  400  sq.  m.  The  only  salt  lake  in 
Austria  is  the  Xeusiedler  lake  in  W.  Hungary, 
nearly  20  m.  long,  and  from  t^  to  7  m.  wide. 
The  Czirknitzer  lake,  in  Camiola,  is  remarkable 
as  containing  a  number  of  subterranean  cavir 
ties,  through  which  its  waters  from  time  to 
time  disappear  and  again  flow  in. — ^The  climate 
of  Austria  is  temperate  and  very  wholesome. 
From  the  southern  boundary  up  to  lat^  46"', 
the  average  temperature  is  54^''  F. ;  from  lat. 
46°  to  lat.  49°,  it  is  50°  to  52° ;  beyond  laU  49° 
it  is  48°.  The  winter  is  very  severe  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  but  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  not  frequent — Nature  has  endowed 
Austria  with  a  greater  variety  of  productiona 
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than  any  other  European  state.  Platina  ex- 
cepted, all  metals  abound.  Gh>ld  is  produoed 
in  Uongary  and  Transylvania;  silver  and  the 
best  quality  of  European  copper  in  Hungary ; 
quicksilver  in  Oamiola  (the  mme  at  Idria  used 
to  yield  12,000  cwt  per  annum) ;  tin  in  Bohe- 
mia; lead  in  Oarin^a;  iron  almost  every- 
where (a  single  mine  in  Styria  yields  over 
16,000  tons  annually).  The  following  are  pro- 
duced in  smaller  quantities :  zinc  (about  44,000 
cwt.  in  1869),  arsenic  (1,876  cwt.),  antimony 
(11,786  cwt),  chrome,  bismuth,  and  manganese. 
Black  tourmaline,  alabaster,  serpentine,  gyp- 
snm,  black  lead,  slates,  flint,  and  marble  abound 
in  many  portions  of  the  empire.  The  precious 
stones  found  in  Austria  are :  the  Bohemian  car- 
buncle, the  Hungarian  opal,  chalcedony,  ruby, 
emerald,  jasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian, 
chrysolite,  beryl.  The  coal  beds  of  Austria  are 
considered  almost  inexhaustible.  Of  rock  salt 
there  is  a  bed  several  hundred  miles  in  length  in 
Galicia,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  worked 
at  the  gigantic  mine  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cra- 
cow, a  perfect  subterranean  city,  or  rather  four 
cities,  one  below  the  other,  extending  in  a 
labyrinth  of  galleries,  and  hewn  into  the  salt 
rock  9,600  fL  from  N.  to  S.,  and  8,600  ft.  from 
£.  to  W.  Of  mineral  springs  Austria  contains 
upward  of  1,600,  of  which  the  most  celebra- 
ted are  at  Oarlsbad,  Marienbad,  Teplitz,  and 
Franzensbad,  in  Bohemia;  Ischl,  in  Tipper 
Austria;  Baden,  in  Ix>wer  Austria;  Oastein, 
in  Salzburg;  Gleichenberg,  in  Styria;  Bartfeld, 
Trentschin,  and  Par4d,  in  Hungary ;  Mehadia, 
in  the  Military  Frontier  district. — The  vegetable 
kingdom  of  Austria  shows  the  same  variety  as 
the  mineral.  Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of 
the  Crerman  provinces  and  of  Hungary ;  buck- 
wheat is  raised  in  the  sandy  regions ;  Indian 
com,  rice,  and  kidney  beans  are  raised  in 
Hungary;  the  finest  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  in  Bohemia,  Austria  proper,  and  Tyrol ; 
of  plums,  in  Hungary.  Hungary  produces  im- 
mense quantities  of  cucumbers,  melons,  water- 
melons, pepper,  anise,  licorice,  poppies,  chic- 
oory,  sweet-flag,  ginger,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobac- 


co. Cotton  is  raised  in  Dalmatia,  hops  in  Bo- 
hemia, saffron  and  woad  in  Lower  Austria. 
The  Hungarian  wine  (more  than  one  half  of 
the  entire  wine  product  of  Austria)  is  an  ex- 
cellent article,  some  brands  being  justly  count- 
ed among  the  very  best  wines  of  the  world 
(Tokay,  M^nes,  &c.).  About  68,000  sq.  m. 
of  the  Austrian  territory  are  covered  with 
forests,  mostly  oak,  pine,  and  hemlock,  in 
the  northern,  and  maple,  stone  pine,  olive, 
laurel,  myrtle,  and  chestnut  trees,  in  thie  south- 
em  provinces.  Horses  are  nused  everywhere, 
but  only  those  of  the  Bukowina  are  of  a  supe- 
rior stock ;  sheep  and  homed  cattle  in  Hungary 
and  Galicia  (buffaloes  in  Croatia  and  Traftsylva- 
nia) ;  goats  and  hogs  in  Hungary.  The  silkworm 
has  been  introduced  in  Tyrol,  Croatia,  Slavo- 
nia,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia.  Game  is  plentiful, 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  hares  being  found  almost 
everywhere;  black  bears,  chamois,  lynxes, 
wolves^  and  beavers,  only  in  some  districts. 
Pearl  mussels  are  frequently  found  in  several 
rivers  and  creeks  of  Hungary. — ^The  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  from  1860  to  1869  has  been  on  an 
average  0*84  per  cent.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral census  of  1B67,  the  monarchy  had  87,764,- 
866  inhabitants.  Since  then  it  has  lost  two 
provinces,  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  6,000,000;  but  the  natural 
increase  from  1867  to  1869  has  nearly  made 
up  this  loss.  The  inhabitants  of  the  empire 
live  in  927  cities,  2,089  boroughs,  and  78,262 
villages.  Of  the  cities,  one  (Vienna)  has  up- 
ward of  600,000  inhabitants;  two,  Pesth  and 
Prague,  have  more  than  160,000;  12  above 
40,000;  6  above  80,000;  86  above  20,000;  and 
97  above  10,000.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
has  the  nationality  question  at  present  so  great 
a  political  importance  as  in  Austria.  No  offi- 
cial census  of  the  nationalities  has  been  taken 
smce  1860.  The  following  estimates  of  the 
strength  of  all  the  important  nationalities  of 
the  empire  in  1869  is  taken  from  Schmitt^s 
Statistik  dea  dBtmreichuch-ungarUchen  Kair 
$er$taate$  (4th  ed.,  1872) : 
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Of  the  Oisleithan  provinces  only  Upper  Austria 
and  Salzhnrg  are  wholly  German ;  in  the  other 
provinces  the  numerical  relation  of  the  princi- 
pal nationalities,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, was  in  1869  as  follows:  Lower  Austria — 
Germans  90  per  cent.,  Ozechs  6 ;  Styria — Ger- 
mans 68,  Slovens  86 ;  Oarinthia — Germans  69, 


Slovens  81;  Gamiola — Germans  6,  Slovens 
98;  Littorale — Germans  4,  Slovens  42,  Cro- 
ats 21,  Italians  31 ;  Tyrol— Germans  60,  Ital- 
ians 89;  Bohemia--Germans  88,  Ozechs  60; 
Moravia — Germans  26,  Ozechs  71;  Silesia — 
Germans  61,  Ozechs  19,  Poles  29;  Galicia — 
G^ermans  8,  Poles  42,  Ruthenians  44,  Jews 
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11;   Bukowina — Germans  7,  Ruthenians  40, 
Roamans  89,  Jews  9;  Dalmatia — Croats  and 
Serbs   87,  Italians   18.      Thus   the   Germans 
may  always  be  expected  to  control,  when  the 
nationality  question  is  at  stake,  the  provincial 
diets  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Salz- 
burg, Carmthia,  and  Sileda.    The  Czechs  pre- 
vail in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slovens  (or 
Winds)  in  Camiola,  the  Croats  and  Serbs  in 
Dalmatia.    In  Galicia,  according  to  the  above 
table,  the  Ruthenians  exceed  the  Poles  in  num- 
ber ;  but  the  Poles,  to  whom  the  higher  classes 
of  society  belong,  have  an  undisputed  control 
of  the  diet,  and  in  general  of  the  province  as  a 
whole.    The  Germans,  though  only  85  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  Cisleithan  provinces, 
are  the  ruling  race  in  this  part  of  the  mon- 
archy, while  the  Magyars  dominate  in  the  lands 
of  the  Hungarian  crown,  although  >they  like- 
wise embrace  no  more  than  aboat  8t  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population.    The  numben  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects  spoken  in  Austria  exceeds 
20,  but  German  is  the  highest  official  language 
in  the  Cisleithan,  and  Magyar  in  the  Trans- 
leithan  provinces.    It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
at  a  Panslavic  congress  held  at  Prague  in  1848, 
the  delegates  of  the  different  Slavic  nationali- 
ties found  themselves  under  the  necesdty  of 
using  the  German  language,  being  unable  to 
understand  the  different  dialects  of  their  own 
tongue.    The  density  of  population  is  very  un- 
equal, but  is  generally  greater  in  the  eastern 
than  in  the  western  portions  of  the  empire. 
The  extremes  are  Lower  Austria,  which  con- 
tains Vienna  (259  to  the  sq.  m.),  and  Salzburg 
(55  to  the  sq.  m.). — More  than  three  fourths 
of  the  entire  population  of  Austria  acknowl- 
edge the  religious  supremacy  of  Rome;   of 
these,  in  1869,  23,954,238  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics proper,  8,941,796  United  Greeks,  and  8,279 
Armeno-Catholics.    The  population  connected 
with  the  Greek  Oriental  cnurch  amounts  to 
8,050,880 ;  and  that  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
proper  (Gregorian)  to  1,854.     The  Reformed 
church  has 2,143,178  professors;  the  Lutheran, 
1,865,835;  the  Unitarians,  55,070.    The  Jews 
number  1,872,800.     The  remainder  belong  to 
minor  sects.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Austria  has  11  archbishoprics  and  42  bishop- 
rics ;  2  archbishoprics  ana  7  bishoprics  belong 
to  the  United  Greek,  and  1  archbishopric  to  the 
Armeno-Catholic.    The  Greek  Oriental  church 
has  3  archbishoprics  and  10  bishoprics.     In 
1869  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  convents 
in  Austria  was  965,  containing  8,743  monks 
and  5,671  nuns.    By  the  concordat  with  the 
pope,  concluded  in  September,  1855,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  in  Austria  received  great 
prerogatives ;  but  these  were  rescinded  by  the 
reform  laws  of  1868,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
promulgation  of  papal  infallibility  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  cnurch,  the  Austrian  government  in  1870 
declared  the  concordat  abrogated.    The  affairs 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  are 
administered  in  tlie  Cisleithan  provinces  by  the 
evangelical  supreme  church  council  at  Vienna 


and  two  general  synods,  one  Lutheran  and  one 
Reformed.  The  Lutheran  church  is  divided 
into  4  superintendencies  and  subdivided  into 
15  seniorates;  the  Reformed  church  oonsstf 
of  4  superintendencies,  which  are  divided  into 
6  seniorates.  The  Jews  have  about  500  rabbb 
in  the  entire  monarchy. — ^Public  education  hat 
been  in  the  course  of  thorough  reorganizatioB 
since  1848.  In  the  Cisleithan  provinces,  it  is 
chiefly  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
May  14,  1869.  The  number  of  common  or 
primary  schools  has  been  steadily  increased, 
until  in  1869  it  was  81,218,  or  one  for  every 
1,159  inhabitants.  The  common  schools  are 
of  two  grades.  In  those  of  the  lower  grade 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  religion,  the  de- 
ments of  history  and  natural  history,  anging, 
and  gymnastic  exercises  are  taught;  in  tboee 
of  the  higher  grade  (Bilrgenehulen)^  composi- 
tion, arithmetic,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  and 
drawing  are  added.  In  1869,  2,852,843  childrea 
oat  of  8,624,295  went  to  the  conm:ion  schools 
Education  is  compulsonr,  and  in  the  Cisleithan 
provinces  children  are  bound  to  attend  school 
from  their  6th  to  their  14th  year.  Nearly  all 
the  children  of  this  age  attended  school  in  1869 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  in  Salzburg,  Sty- 
ria, Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  bat 
in  Gidicia,  Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia,  only  one 
out  of  three  children  received  an  education.  The 
number  of  normal  schools  for  the  education  of 
teachers  was  for  the  whole  empire  about  100. 
The  middle  schools  (MitUUehulen)  are  divided 
into  Gymncmen  (colleges),  which  prepare  their 
pupils  for  the  universities ;  ReaUehuUn^  which 
prepare  them  for  the  technical  high  schools; 
and  Realgymnanen^  recently  instituted,  which 
combine  both  courses.  The  monarchy  in  1870 
had  241  gymnaaen,  20  realgymnasien,  and  74 
realschulen ;  the  Cisleithan  provinces  99  gym- 
nasien,  19  real^mnaisen,  and  49  realschulen. 
In  1871  Austna  had  7  universities  (Vienna* 
Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Innspruck,  Gratx,  and 
Cracow),  to  which  in  1872  a  new  one  was 
added  at  Klausenburg  in  Transylvania,  and 
8  technical  high  schools  {Technische  Hoeh' 
%ehulen\  most  of  which  have  been  recently 
reorganized  so  as  to  comprise  a  number  of 
special  schools.  The  universities  in  1870  had 
707  professors  and  10,877  students;  the  tech- 
nical high  schools,  265  professors  and  3,010 
students.  To  the  last-mentioned  class  of  in- 
stitations  mav  be  added  2  mining  academies, 
1  agricultural  academy,  4  conmiercial  acad- 
emies, and  the  academy  for  commerce  and 
navigation  at  Trieste.  Not  included  in  the 
above  statement  are  a  number  of  special  schools 
for  theology,  for  law  and  political  economy, 
for  surgery,  midwifery,  and  veterinary  sur- 
gery, for  commerce,  trade,  and  navigation,  for 
agriculture,  for  mining,  the  art  schools  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  military  officers, 
and  a  large  number  of  private  schools.  The 
largest  of  the  public  libraries  are  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  numbering  410,000  volumes; 
the  university  library  at  Vienna,  containing  ap- 
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ward  of  200,000  vols. ;  the  university  libraries 
of  Pesth,  Cracow,  and  Prague ;  and  that  of  the 
national  museum  of  Pesth.  There  are  many 
museums,  cabinets  of  science  and  art^  galleries 
of  paintings,  &c.,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire.  Several  splendid  collections  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals  are  always  open  to 
the  public. — Before  1848  the  most  rigorous 
censorship  rendered  a  well  regulated  public 
press  an  impossibility.  During  the  revolution 
in  1848  these  restraints  were  removed,  but  in 
1852  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  press 
gave  the  police  absolute  control  over  the 
political  press,  and  restored  the  censorship 
in  all  but  the  name.  In  1862  the  govern- 
ment again  found  it  necessary  to  grant  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  and  after  the  reorganization 
of  the  empire  in  1867,  it  was  again  confirmed 
by  a  law  of  Oct.  16,  1868.  In  1870  there 
were  published  in  Austria  185  political  news- 
papers and  578  non-political.  Of  the  former, 
100  are  in  German,  17  in  Bohemian,  1 1  in  Polish, 
5  in  other  Slavic  Languages,  11  in  Italian,  82  in 
Hungarian,  4  in  Roumanian,  2  in  Greek,  2  in 
Hebrew,  and  1  in  French ;  of  the  latter,  836  in 
German,  121  in  the  Slavic  languages,  20  in  Ital- 
ian, 91  in  Hungarian,  5  in  Roumanian,  8  in 
Hebrew,  1  in  Latin,  and  1  in  French.  Some 
of  the  large  daily  papers  published  in  Vi- 
enna and  Trieste  are  among  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  the  continental  journals. — 
In  18C9  the  number  of  public  hospitals  in  Ois- 
leithan  Austria  was  408;  of  lunatic  asylums 
there  were  15;  lying-in  establishments,  19; 
foundling  hospitals,  15;  institutions  for  the 
sustenance  of  old  and  indigent  persons,  979; 
poorhouses,  6,648.  The  number  of  foundlings 
provided  for  by  tlie  government  exceeds  65,000. 
The  immense  hospitals  of  Vienna,  established 
by  Joseph  II.,  are  perhaps  the  best  regulated  in 
the  world.  There  are  besides  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals connected  with  the  convents,  where  over 
20,000  persons  are  relieved  annually,  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  nationality.  In  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  181,976  persons  were  received  in 
1869.  Every  provincial  capital  has  an  imperial 
loan  office  for  the  poor,  the  profits  of  which 
are  made  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  almshouse 
department. — ^The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Austria  in  1869  was  set  down  at 
89,415,465  florins  (the  florin  is  equal  to  47 
cents).      Of  this  sum,  more  than  one  third 

532,446,608)  was  the  value  of  the  salt  pro- 
luced.  The  yield  of  the  gold  mines  in  1869 
was  66,752  oz.,  that  of  the  silver  mines  1,889,- 
712  oz.,  that  of  copper  68,957  cwt.,  of  lead 
102,000  cwt.  The  total  quantity  of  salt  pro- 
duced in  1869  was  as  follows:  rock  salt,  8,872,- 
424  cwt;  spring  salt,  2,804,828;  sea  salt, 
77,571;  industrial  salt,  861,988.  The  most 
remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  coal.  The  latest  sta- 
tistics, published  in  1869,  showed  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  or  pig  iron  to  be  6,087,880  cwt, 
and  that  of  cast  iron  753,568.  The  coal  pro- 
duced in  Austria,  which  in  1888  netted  only 


some  4,000,000  cwt,  and  in  1864  and  1866  full 
80,000,000,  in  1869  reached  146,000,000  cwt 
— The  Austrian  empire  may,  as  regards  its 
agriculture,  be  divided  into  four  sections :  1,  the 
Alpine  countries — Austria  proper,  Salzburg, 
Tyrol,  Camiola,  Oarinthia,  Styria,  and  the  Lit- 
torale ;  2,  the  eastern  provinces — Hungary,  Cro- 
atia, Slavonia,  the  Military  Frontier,  and  Tran- 
sylvania ;  8,  the  northern  provinces — Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina ;  4,  the 
southern  province  of  Dalmatia.  In  the  Alpine 
countries  the  density  of  the  population  compels 
the  farmer  to  till  even  the  steepest  hillsides.  The 
narrow  plains  yield  potatoes,  barley  for  brew- 
ing, and  fodder;  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
mountains  the  grape  is  cultivated  extensively. 
The  production  of  breadstuff's  in  these  coun- 
tries is  not  equal  to  the  consumption;  The  agri- 
cultural condition  of  those  portions  of  the  east- 
em  provinces  covered  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains is  similar  to  that  of  the  Alpme  countries ; 
but  the  scanty  products  of  these  territories  are 
largely  made  up  by  the  surplus  of  the  level 
country,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is 
of  extraordinary  fertility,  especially  in  the 
river  bottoms.  A  large  portion  of  the  pasture 
land  is  entirely  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
would  be  put  under  plough  but  for  want  of 
labor.  The  most  fertile  regions,  although  thin- 
ly populated,  produce  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
portation to  tne  Alpine  countries.  The  ex- 
tensive pastures  are  used  for  cattle-raising. 
Draught  cattle  are  exported  to  nearly  all  ad- 
joining regions;  beef  cattle  mostly  to  the 
Alpine  provinces.  Hog  fattening  is  carried  on 
upon  a  very  large  scale.  The  Hungarian  wine 
and  tobacco  are  noted  for  their  excellent  qual- 
ity. In  the  northern  provinces  but  few  places 
are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Mo- 
ravia, belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
has  some  large  and  fertile  plains,  but  Bohemia 
is  hilly  to  a  great  extent,  Silesia  entirely  so, 
while  Galicia,  descending  as  it  does  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  courses  of  the  large  streamai 
shows  every  variety  of  formation.  Grain  and 
potatoes  are  the  staple  produce  of  these  coun- 
tries, supplying  the  domestic  demand.  Brew- 
eries, distilleries,  and  beet  sugar  factories  are 
numerous  in  these  provinces.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the 
productive  soil,  and  of  the  arable,  wine,  mea- 
dow, pasture,  and  wood  land,  •  both  of  the 
Cisleitnan  provinces  and  of  the  entire  mon- 
archy, in  1869 : 


CbMthHilk. 

Cntira 
Mooarchj. 

Amble  bmd 

87,T8« 

792 
10.020 
18,0« 
8^208 

78,798 

Wine  land 

2.269 

Meadows  and  gardens 

80,972 

Pastures  ....." 

84,486 

Woodland 

6H,416 

ProdnctlTe  8<rf] 

9,062 

211,981 

Unprodnctire  soU 

28,460 

Total 

115,924 

240,881 
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The  ag^egate  valne  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  Austria  was  estimated  in  1857  hj  Herr 
Ton  Eleyle,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  at 
2,500,000,000  fl.,  and  in  1871  by  Prof.  Brachelli 
at  2,400,000,000  fl.  The  ffovernment  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  has  endeavored  to  promote  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-breeding  by  agricultural  fairs, 
exhibitions  of  implements,  premiums  for  im- 
proved stock,  the  introduction  of  new  branches 
of  agriculture,  and  other  measures ;  and  partic- 
ular attention  has  been  paid  to  the  American 
improvements  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  The  culture  of  some  American 
plants  has  also  been  introduced,  broom  com 
among  others.  The  number  of  horses  in  Aus- 
tria in  1869  was  8,578,518 ;  of  homed  cattle, 
12,515,212;  of  sheep,  19,905,898;  of  goats, 
1,569,104;  •of  swine,  7,051,478. — Austrian  man- 
ufactures, whose  existence  may  be  said  to  date 
only  from  the  reign  of  Joseph  U.,  are  now 
striving  to  rival  those  of  every  other  European 
nation,  England  excepted.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  1869  was  2,273,816;  the  value 
of  their  annual  produce,  1,500,000,000  fl.  Of 
this  sum,  80,000,000  fl.  is  the  estimated  value 
of  the  iron  ware,  50,000,000  that  of  chemical 
preparations,  and  20,000,000  that  of  glassware 
and  looking  glasses  fequal  in  quality  to  the 
French).  Hemp  ana  flax  are  manufactured 
into  goods  worth  150,000,000  fl.  The  value  of 
the  woollen  fabrics  is  upward  of  140,000,000  fl. 
The  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  Austria  in 
1870  was  1,581,000;  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  produoecL  120,000,000  fl.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  manufactured  in  Austria  in  1850  was 
five  times  as  large  as  in  1881.  Since  then  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
comparatively  slow.  The  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco is  monopolized  by  the  government  (the 
monopoly  having  been  extended  over  Hungary, 
which  formerly  was  excepted  from  it,  in  1850). 
The  most  numerous  ana  extensive  industrial 
establishments  are  in  Austria  proper  (chiefly  in 
Vienna)  and  Bohemia,  the  fewest  and  smallest 
in  Dalmatia  and  the  Military  Frontier.  There 
are  three  principal  centres  of  industry :  Vienna, 
for  the  manuflEUDture  of  aU  objects  of  luxury 
and  musical  instruments ;  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Bohemia,  for  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  and 
glassware ;  Styria  and  Garinthia,  for  iron  goods 
and  hardware.  The  government  endeavors  to 
promote  the  growth  of  Austrian  industry  by 
establishing  schools  of  mechanical  arts,  trade 
unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  &c.  In  order  to 
encourage  inventors,  the  patent  laws  were  en- 
tirely remodelled  in  1852. — The  commerce  of 
Austria  has  since  1816  gradually  grown  into 
importance,  although  crippled  until  1850  by  a 
prohibitory  tarifl^,  and  by  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  empire,  being  at  tnat  time  merely 
a  dynastic  union  of  different  states,  rendering 
the  provincial  boundary  lines  so  many  bar- 
riers against  internal  intercourse.  At  an  early 
period  the  Austrian  government  took  care  to 
spread  a  perfect  network  of  excellent  commer- 


cial roads  over  the  whole  empire.  The  roads 
over  the  Alps,  the  Stilfser  Joch,  the  Spllkgen, 
the  Senmienng,  and  others,  are  justly  counted 
among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modeni 
times.  The  first  railway  in  Germany  was  bnih 
on  Austrian  territory,  connecting  Budweis  aod 
Linz  (1832).  The  aggregate  len^  <^  railroads 
(inclusive  of  horse  railroads),  on  Jan.  1,  18T1, 
was  6,824  m.  Telegraph  lines  have  been  ooo- 
structed  in  all  directions.  In  1870  there  were 
in  Austria  16,564  m.  of  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph, with  an  aggregate  length  of  wires  of 
50,876  m.  The  number  of  post  offices  in  all  Aus- 
tria was  4,767.  The  most  important  canal  for 
commerce  is  the  emperor  Francises  canal,  con- 
necting the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  saving  m 
circuit  of  220  m.  On  July  1,  1851,  the  customs 
line  between  Austria  proper  and  Hungary  was 
abolished;  on  Feb.  1,  1852,  a  new  tariff  was 
published,  by  which  the  protective  system  was 
mtroduoed  in  lieu  of  the  previous  prohibitaoa, 
which  was  now  limited  to  three  articles  of  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  viz.,  salt,  ^pnpowder,  and 
tobacco.  In  1852  the  river  duties  on  theElbe^ 
Po,  and  Danube  were  abolished.  A  postal 
union  was  concluded  with  most  of  the  Grermaa 
states  in  1850,  and  was  followed  in  1858  by  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  the 
German  2k>llverein,  On  April  11, 1865,  a  new 
customs  and  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  German  2k>llverein,  which,  by  coa- 
siderable  reduction  of  duties  and  the  establish- 
ment of  uniformity  of  regulations,  greatly  in- 
creased the  commerce  of  Austria  with  the 
states  of  the  ZoUverein.  Other  important 
commercial  trefities  were  concluded  with  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Persia  (1857),  Turkey 
(1862),  Great  Britain  (1865  and  1869),  France 
(1866),  Belgium  (1867),  the  Netherlands  (1867), 
Italy  (1867),  the  states  represented  in  the  Ger- 
man Zoll  parliament  (1868),  and  Switzerland 
(1868).  Chambers  of  commerce  and  industry 
were  introduced  in  Austria  in  1850.  Their 
rights  and  functions  in  the  Gisleithan  provinces 
were  regulated  by  the  law  of  June  29,  1868. 
In  1871  there  were  in  Gisleithan  Austria  42 
chambers.  According  to  a  treaty  concluded 
in  1867  between  the  governments  of  Cislei- 
thania  and  Hungary,  both  these  divisions  of 
the  empire  constitute  with  regard  to  cnaftowM 
and  commercial  intercourse  one  territory,  en- 
circled by  one  customs  boundary  line,  from 
which  are  only  excluded  Dalmatia,  whidi  coik- 
stitutes  a  customs  territory  by  itself,  Istria  and 
the  Quamero  islands,  the  free  ports  of  Trieste, 
Buccari,  Zengg,  Portor^  Carlopago,  the  town 
of  Brody  in  Galicia,  and  the  commune  of  Jung- 
holz  in  Tyrol.  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  divisions  according  to  this 
treaty  is  entirely  free,  and  the  goods  carried 
from  the  one  into  the  other  can  be  subjected  to 
only  those  burdens  which  may  be  imposed  up- 
on the  products  of  the  producing  division  itself. 
All  treaties  with  foreign  powers  regulating  com- 
mercial relations  are  concluded  by  the  imperial 
government  for  both  divisions  of  the  empire. 
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Among  the   large  moneyed  institations  the 
Anstrian  national  bank  of  Vienna  (established 
in  1816)  maintains  the  highest  rank,  although 
its  importance  is  much  more  doe  to  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  than  to  its  commercial 
transactions.    In  1869  it  had  28  branches,  nine 
of  which  were  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown.     A  roost  powerful  institntion  is  the 
Austrian  Lloyd,  at  Trieste,  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany establiiiied  by  Von  jBruck  in  1888,  and 
nnriv^ed  in  the  variety  of  its  enterprises.    It 
is  divided  into  three  sections :  one  devoted  to 
the  insurance  business  and  the  collection  of 
statistics  for  the  maritime  trade,  the  second 
(established  in  1857)  to  ocean-steamship  navi- 
gation, the  third  (established  in  1849)  to  the 
Eromotion  of  literature  and  art.   This  company 
as  gradually  been  developed  into  gigantic  pro- 
portions, almost  monopolizing  the  Levant  trade 
on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  established  regular  steamship  lines  be- 
tween Trieste  and  almost  every  port  on  the 
Adriatic,  iEgean,  and  Black  seas.    The  number 
of  its  steamships  in  1858  was  56 ;  in  1870,  70. 
Another  great  institution  is  the  Danube  steam 
navigation  company.    The  first  river  steamboat 
in  £urope  built  on  the  American  pattern  was 
built  for  this  company  in  1854.    Early  in  1856 
the  Gredit-Afutalt  at  Vienna,  an  imitation  of  the 
Paris  MHJi^^  de  crSdit  mobiliery  went  into  opera- 
tion, the  subscription  to  its  stock  having  reach- 
ed the  enormous  amount  of  640,000,000  flor- 
ins, or  upward  of  $800,000,000 ;  but  the  strong 
imoulse  ffiven  by  this  institution  to  speculation 
ana  stock-jobbing  led  at  liie  beginning  of  the 
year  1857  to  a  violent  financial  revulsion.    An 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  large  moneyed  institutions  in  1862 
and  the  following  years.     The  Statistitehea 
Jahrbueh  fiur  daa  Jahr  1870  (Vienna,  1872) 
enumerates  44  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the 
Cisleithan  provinces,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  five,  were  establi^ed  after  1862, 
and  no  fewer  than  21  in  1869.    The  aggregate 
paid-up  capital  of  these  institutions  amounted 
in  1870  to  281,800,000  fiorins.    The  following 
institutions  had  the  largest  c«^)ital :  Austrian 
National  bank,  90,000,000  fi. ;  Austrian  Oredit 
Institution,  40,000,000:  Austrian  Land  Oredit 
Institution   (established  in  1864),   9,000,000; 
Anglo- Austrian  bank  (1868),14, 000,000 :  Fran- 
co-Austrian bank  (1869),  8,000,000;  Austro- 
Egyptian  bank  (1869)^000,000 ;  Union  bank 
(1870),  12,000,000.     The  number  of  savings 
banks  in  the  Oisleithan  provinces  at  the  close 
of  1870  was  184^'ith  deposits  amounting  to 
285,800,000  fl.    The  total  value  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  of  Austria  (exclusive  of 
precious  metals)  in  1870  is  shown  as  follows : 


Imports* 

ExporU. 

Aostro-HnngtriAii  Costoms 
TOTrttogT^ 

Florint. 
416,100,000 
8,600,000 

Florliu. 
889.200.000 

^^ostonu  Territory  of  D«liiiatlft 

6^700,000 

Total 

424,700,000 

89A.900,000 

In  1869  the  imports  into  Austria  from  the  Ger- 
man states  represented  a  value  of  301,900,000 
fl. ;  the  exports  from  Austria  into  the  German 
states,  241,000,000  fl.— The  development  of  the 
shipping  of  Austria  since  1841  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


YEARS. 

VwmU. 

Tone 

Hta. 

1841, 

6,574 

6,088 

10,006 

7,348 

216,508 
250,6S8 
8S0,469 
875,822 

27,886 

1849 

1856 

86,s02 

1871 

28,244 

Of  these  6,767,  carrymg  267,184  tons,  were 
ocean  vessels ;  91,  carrying  49,977  tons,  and 
17,749  horse  power,  steamships.  The  appar- 
ent decrease  during  the  period  from  1856  to 
1871  is  due  to  the  loss  of  tne  Italian  provinces. 
In  1870  the  maritime  commerce 'of  Trieste 
amounted  to  226,290,000  fl.,  viz. :  imports, 
125,870,000;  exports,  100,420,000.  Trieste  is 
by  far  the  most  important  seaport  of  Austria, 
and,  besides  Marseilles,  perhaps  the  only  one 
on  the  European  continent  which  has  advanced 
at  a  very  remarkable  rate.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  most  important  among  the  other 
ports  of  the  empire : 


PORTS. 

Pob 

Zars 

Coraola 

Pinuo 

LoBAin  Plooolo 

Finme 

Spakto 

Ormvoflft. 


CntrtM  In  1M9. 


2,588 

828 

640 

2,646 

1,250 

2,720 

1,984 

688 


Toni. 


260,489 
1913'<T 
160.791 
189,566 
129,198 
126,004 
119,106 
106,196 


— ^The  fundamental  law  which  divides  the  mon- 
archy into  two  states  or  divisions  bears  the 
date  of  Deo.  21,  1867.  According  to  Uiis  law, 
each  of  the  two  divisions  (the  ^*  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  Reichsrath  ^'  and  the  ^'  countries 
of  the  Hungarian  crown  ")  has  its  own  consti- 
tution, but  they  are  united  under  the  same 
monarchy  and  have  in  common  an  imperial 
ministry  {ReichtminuUrium)  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  affairs  which  have  been  con- 
stituticmally  defined  as  comnlon  to  both  parts 
of  the  empire.  Such  are  the  foreign  aflairs, 
nearly  the  whole  department  of  war,  inclu- 
sive of  the  navy,  and  the  finances  of  the  joint 
monarchy.  Several  other  sut^ects,  though  not 
defined  as  common  affairs,  are  to  be  equally 
treated  according  to  principles  from  time  to 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  two  legislatures.  In 
this  class  belongs  legislation  on  duties,  on  cer- 
tain indirect  taxes,  and  on  railways  in  which 
both  divisions  are  interested.  For  the  coun- 
tries represented  in  the  Reichsrath  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  laws  are  specially  recog- 
nized as  valid  :  1,  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  ^* 
of  the  emperor  Oharles  VI.  of  Dec.  6,  1724, 
which  regulates  the  order  of  succession  and  de- 
clares the  indivisibility  of  the  empire ;  2,  the 
diploma  of  Francis  Joseph  I.  of  Oct  20,  1860, 
which  introduces  the  constitutional  form  of 
government;  8,  the  six  fundamental  laws  of 
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Dec.  21,  1867,  regulating  the  representation  of 
the  people,  defining  the  general  rights  of  citi- 
zens, the  judicial,  administrative,  and  execu- 
tive power,  and  appointing  an  imperial  court 
(JReichsgericht),  The  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy is  an  empire  hereditary  in  the  Ilapshurg- 
Lorraine  dynasty.  After  the  entire  extinction 
of  the  male  line,  the  crown  may  he  inherited . 
hy  female  descendants  The  emperor  attains 
his  mtyority  when  18  years  old,  and  must  be- 
long to  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  On  en- 
tering upon  the  government,  he  must  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution.  He  is  ad- 
dressed as  imperial  and  royal  apostolical  ma- 
jesty, and  has  three  different  titles,  the  short- 
est of  which  is  emperor  of  Austria,  king  of 
Bohemia,  4&c.,  and  apostolical  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  emperor  shares  the  legislative 
power  with  the  representative  assemblies  of 
Cisleithania  and  of  Hun'gary,  and  with  the 
provincial  diets.  Without  the  consent  of  those 
Dodies  no  law  can  be  made,  altered,  or  abol- 
ished. With  regard  to  the  affairs  common  to 
the  whole  empire,  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
and  the  Hungarian  diet  exercise  their  legisla- 
tive rights  through  two  delegations,  consisting 
each  of  60  members,  one  third  chosen  from  the 
upper  and  two  thirds  from  the  lower  house. 
Tne  delegations  serve  only  one  year,  and  meet 
alternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Pesth.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  ministry  for  the  common 
affairs  of  the  empire,  namely,  the  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  imperial 
finances,  are  req)onsible  to  the  delegations. 
The  Reichsrath  of  the  Cisleithan  provinces 
consists  of  a  house  of  lords  {Herrenhaus)  and  a 
house  of  deputies  {AbgeordneUn-Haui),  The 
upper  house  embraces  all  imperial  princes  who 
are  of  age,  the  chiefs  of  a  number  of  noble 
families  who  have  been  declared  hereditary 
members  of  the  house,  all  the  archbishops  and 
prince-bishops,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
distinguished  men  whom  the  emperor  may  ap- 
point as  life  members.  The  house  of  deputies 
m  1872  consisted  of  208  members,  chosen  by 
the  provincial  diets  from  their  own  members 
for  a  term  of  mx  years.  Their  term  ceases 
sooner,  however,  if  they  cease  to  be  members 
of  the  provincial  diet  If  a  provincial  diet 
does  not  send  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath, 
the  emperor  has  the  right  to  order  direct  elec- 
tions. The  provincial  diets  exercise  a  legisla- 
tive right  with  regard  to  subjects  which  nave 
not  expressly  been  reserved  for  the  Reichsrath. 
These  diets  consist  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  province,  of  the  rector  of  the 
university,  and  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  hold- 
ers of  larffe  estates,  by  towns  and  o&er  places, 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  by  the  rural  communities.  Both  the 
Reichsrath  and  the  provincial  diets  are  con- 
voked annually.  The  ministers  of  Cisleithania 
are  responsible  to  the  Reichsrath,  which  may 
impeach  them.    The  decision  in  such  a  case  is 

g'ven  by  a  special  state  court  organized  by  the 
,  eichsrath.    Every  citizen  80  years  of  age  is 


eligible  to  the  provincial  diet^  but  the  right  of 
voting  is  made  contingent  on  the  payment  of 
a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  Uw. 
The  particular  ministry  of  Cideithania  con- 
sists of  seven  sections,  namely :  interior,  wor- 
ship and  education,  commerce,  agricultrune,  th« 
defence  of  the  country,  justice,  and  financeA. 
The  provinces  or  crown  lands  are  governed  by 
governors  {StatthalUr)^  or  provincial  preoideiits 
(Landesprdsidtnten),  Municipal  officers  are 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  law  cf 
March  6,  1862,  by  citizens  posseasing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  and  paying  a  oertain 
amount  of  taxes.  Tlie  administration  df  jus- 
tice was  reorganized  in  1851,  and  again  by  tbe 
fundamental  laws  of  1867.  All  privileged  Ju- 
risdiction has  been  entirely  abolished.  There 
are  three  degrees  of  jurisdiction.  The  disOHut 
courts  and  district  collegiate  courts  (894  in 
1869)  have  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  raits 
up  to  a  certain  value,  and  in  petty  criminal 
oases,  and  the  county  courts  (Landetgerithuy, 
of  wnich  there  were  62  in  1869,  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  other  civil  cases  and  in  all 
criminal  cases ;  they  have  also  appellate  juris- 
diction in  cases  tried  by  the  district  courtly 
Offences  of  the  press  are,  according  to  the  law 
of  March  9, 1869,  tried  by  juries.  The  provin- 
cial courts  {0herlande9geriehU\  of  which  there 
are  9  in  Cisleithania,  are  the  courts  of  last  re- 
sort for  cases  tried  by  the  district  courts,  and  of 
second  resort  for  civil  cases  tried  by  the  county 
courts.  The  highest  tribunal  of  the  monarchy 
is  the  court  of  appeals  {Ohenter  GeriehU'  umd 
Cassation*hqf)y  at  Vienna.  The  civil  law  is  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  code  of  1811.  The 
criminal  code  of  1804  was  amended  in  185i. 
The  number  of  persons  sentenced  for  crime 
in  Cisleithan  Austria  in  1869  was  25,665,  or  1 
for  every  787  of  the  population. — The  finances 
have  at  aU  times  been  the  sore  point  of  the 
Austrian  administration.    Having  been  utterty 

S rostrated  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  their  con- 
ition  was  slowly  improving  when  the  revolo- 
tions  of  1848,  and  the  consequent  wars  in  Italy 
and  Hungary,  again  brought  Austria  near  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  government  ptper 
currency  fell  some  20  per  cent  below  par.  The 
prospect  had  begun  to  brighten  when  the  east- 
em  war  and  the  position  of  armed  neutrality 
maintained  by  Austria  once  more  destroyed 
every  hope  of  bringing  the  income  and  the  ex- 

eenditure  to  balance  each  other.     The  income 
as  been  steadily  increasing,  but  so  has  the 
expenditure.    By  keeping  a  separate  account 
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of  the  "  extraordinary  expenditure,"  the  Aus- 
trian government  organs  showed  an  apparent 
improvement  of  the  financial  condition,  hut 
this  was  an  illusion.  The  foregoing  tahle 
shows  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts in  some  of  the  years  following  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848.  Since  the 
reorganization  of  the  empire  in  1867,  there 
are  separate  budgets  for  the  common  affairs 
of  the  whole  empire  and  for  each  of  the 
two  large  divisions.  In  the  budget  for  1872 
the  amount  needed  for  the  conmion  affairs  of 
the  empire  is  estimated  at  110,647,498  florins, 
of  which  95,165,007  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  army  and  11,254,690  to  the  navy.  From 
the  receipts  of  the  ministry  of  war,  the  excess 
of  duties,  and  the  incomes  of  the  consulates, 
17,208,883  were  to  be  obtained ;  of  the  balance, 
93,438,615,  the  Oisleithan  provinces  were  to 
famish  65,145,402,  and  the  Transleithan  prov- 
inces 28,293,213.  The  budget  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  Reichsrath  for  1871  fixes 
the  revenue  at  838,084,609,  the  largest  items 
being  80,200,000  from  direct  taxes,  187,073,546 
from  indirect  taxes,  83,461,058  from  the  state 
domain  and  from  state  institutions.  The  ex- 
penses were  to  amount  to  349,811,642  fl. 
(99,984,711  fl.  interest  on  the  public  debt). 
Thus  there  would  again  be  a  deficit  of  11,727,- 
033.  The  oonsoUdated  debt  of  Austria  on 
Dec.  31,  1870,  amounted  to  2,672,733,402  fl. ; 
the  entire  debt  to  2,593,269,591,  being  an  in- 
crease over  1869  of  3,000,000  fl.  The  aggre- 
gate debt  of  the  provinces  amounted  in  June, 
1870,  to  248,979,690  fl.— The  army  of  the  en- 
tire monarchy  was  reorganized  in  1868.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  regulations  the  liabiHty  to 
military  service  is  universal,  begins  with  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year,  and  must  be  ren- 
dered personally.  The  army  is  divided  into 
the  standing  army,  the  navy,  the  landwehr, 
the  reserve,  and  the  landsturnL  In  the  Oislei- 
than provinces  military  duty  lasts  10  years  (3 
years  in  the  line,  7  in  the  reserve).  In  the 
landwehr  those  who  have  been  in  the  line  and 
in  the  reserve  have  to  remain  2,  all  others  12 
years.  The  standing  army  and  the  navy  are 
placed  under  the  imperial  minister  of  war  for 
the  common  affairs  of  the  empire ;  the  land- 
wehr and  the  landsturm  (which  is  to  com- 
prise all  men  capable  of  doing  military  duty 
until  the  50th  year  of  age,  but  was  not  yet 
generally  organized  in  1871)  are  in  each  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  placed  under  the  minister 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  standing 
army  numbered  in  August,  1871,  254,041  men 
on  the  peace  footing ;  in  time  of  war  the  army, 
including  the  reserve,  would  number  820,811 
men ;  while  the  landwehr  numbered  in  addi- 
tion 219,471  men.  The  subdivisions  are:  1. 
Infantry:  80  regiments  of  the  line,  14  regiments 
of  frontier  men,  1  regiment  of  Tyrol  riflemen, 
33  battalions  of  riflemen.  2.  Cavalry :  14  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  13  regiments  of  uhlans,  14 
regiments  of  hussars.  3.  Artillery:  12  regi- 
ments of  field  artillery,  12  battalions  of  for- 
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tress  artillery.  4.  Two  regiments  of  engmeers 
and  one  regiment  of  pioneers.  5.  Five  corps 
for  military  transportation.  Among  the  for* 
tresses  of  Austria,  Comorn,  Olmtltz,  Teterwar- 
dein,  and  Temesvar  are  the  strongest.  The 
best  naval  ports  are  Pola,  Trieste,  and  Cattaro. 
The  Austrian  navy  in  1871  consisted  of  47 
steamers,  among  which  were  11  ironclads,  20 
sailing  vessels,  and  6  tenders;  in  all  72  vessels, 
carrying  522  gims.  The  corps  of  naval  of^cers 
embraces  2  vice  admirals,  6  rear  admirals,  16 
captams  of  ships  of  the  line,  17  captains  of  Mg- 
ates,  and  18  captains  of  corvettes. — The  present 
archduchy  of  Austria,  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Taurisci,  a]fterward  called 
Norici,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  14 
B.  0.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  that  portion  of  Austria  north  of  the 
Danube  belonged  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quad! ;  part  of  Lower  Austria 
and  Styria,  including  the  municipium  of  Yin- 
dobona  (Vienna),  to  Pannonia;  the  rest  of 
Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  with  Oarinthia  and 
part  of  Camiola,  to  Noricum;  Tyrol  to  Rhcetia. 
After  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  river 
£nns  constituted  the  boundary  between  the 
Teutonic  nation  of  the  Boioarii  (Bavarians)  and 
the  Turanian  Avars.  Charlemagne  annexed 
the  country  of  the  Avars  to  the  German  em- 
pire in  791.  It  was  then  called  Avaria  or  Mar- 
chia  Orientalis  (eastern  territory),  and  subse- 
quently Austria,  constituting  since  843  the 
easternmost  distnct  of  Germany.  Having  been 
conquered  by  the  Magyars  in  900,  it  was  ulti- 
mately reannexed  to  Germany  by  Otho  I.  in 
955.  In  983  Leopold  of  Babenberg  was  ap- 
pointed margrave  of  Austria.  His  dynasty  re- 
mained in  possession  for  268  years,  adding 
largely  to  its  territory  by  the  annexation  of 
Styria  and  Camiola,  by  conquests  from  the 
Slavic  tribes,  and  by  inheritance.  Under  the 
reign  of  Henry  Jasomirgott  Austria  was  erected 
into  a  hereditary  duchy  in  1156.  On  the  death 
of  Frederick  IL,  the  last  of  the  Babenberg  dy- 
nasty (1246),  the  German  emperor  Frederick  II. 
claimed  Austria  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  imperial 
crown.  But  neither  he  nor  his  son  Conrad  IV. 
succeeded  in  estabhshing  his  authority,  and  in 
1251  the  Austrian  states  elected  Ottocar,  sec- 
ond sou  of  the  Bohemian  king  Wenceslas,  duke 
of  Austria  and  "Styria.  Having  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  German 
emperor,  Ottocar  was  defeated  by  him  in  1276, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  victor  all  his 
possessions  except  those  belonging  to  the  Bohe- 
mian crown.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present 
day  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  whose  original  pos- 
sessions were  in  Switzerland,  has  ruled  in  Aus- 
tria. Rudolph^s  son  and  successor  Albert  ob- 
tained in  1801  the  Swabian  margraviate.  At 
his  death  in  1308  Austria  had  already  an  area 
of  26,000  sq.  m.  Of  his  ^ve  sons,  Leopold  was 
defeated  at  Morgarten  in  1315,  while  attempt- 
ing to  resubdue  the  revolted  Swiss  cantons, 
and  Frederick  III.,  surnamed  the  Handsome, 
was  vanquished  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  his 
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fight  for  the  imperial  crown  in  1322.  The  pos- 
sessions of  their  hoase,  which  were  divided  by 
them^  were  finally  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
fourth  brother,  Albert  II.  But  another  divi- 
sion took  place  among  the  heirs  of  the  latter, 
when  Albert  III.  got  Austria  proper,  and  Leo- 
pold all  the  rest.  Leopold  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  Swiss  at  Sempach  in  1886,  but  his 
descendants  remained  in  possession  of  Styria, 
and  inherited  the  duchy  of  Austria  in  1457, 
when  Albert's  line  became  extinct.  Frederick 
IV.  of  Austria,  having  been  elected  German 
emperor,  elevated  Austria  to  the  rank  of  an 
arcnduchy.  Ilis  son  Maximilian  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1498,  obtained  the  Netherlands 
by  marrying  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  Tyrol  by  inheritance ; 
and  by  marrying  his  son  Philip  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  brought  the 
Hapsburg  family  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Philip's  son,  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  became,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  V.,  German  emperor  in 
1519.  In  1520  and  1521  the  latter  ceded  the 
Austrian  possessions  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
I.,  who  subsequently  also  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire.  Ferdinand  obtained  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  as  successor,  by  family 
treaties  as  well  as  electionsw  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  King  Louis  II.,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Moh^cs  against  the  Turks  (1526). 
Thus  elevated  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great 
Eurooean  powers,  the  house  of  Austria  pos- 
sessed an  area  of  114,000  sq.  m.  But  the  pos- 
session of  Hungary  was  not  undisputed.  John 
Zupolya,  waywode  of  Transylvania,  aided  by  the 
Turks,  tried  to  wrest  the  crown  oi  St.  Stephen 
from  Ferdinand ;  and  in  1529  Sultan  Solyman 
had  already  invested  Vienna,  when  the  prudent 
generalship  of  Count  Salm  compelled  him  to 
retire.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1538,  Z&polya 
got  eastern  Hungary  and  the  title  of  King, 
while  the  possession  of  Transylvania  was  guar- 
anteed to  nis  descendants.  Even  after  Z^pol- 
ya's  death  (1540)  Ferdinand  could  reenter  mto 
possession  of  lower  Hungary  only  by  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  80,000  ducats  to  the  Turks. 
The  war  with  the  latter  had  soon  to  be  re- 
newe<l,  however,  and  Hungary  remained  a  bat- 
tlefield for  more  than  a  century.  (See  Hun- 
gary.) In  1564  Austria  was  once  more  divid- 
ed among  Ferdinand's  sons,  Maximilian  II. 
(German  emperor  1564-'76)  obtaining  Lower 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia;  Ferdinand, 
Tyrol  and  Upper  Austria ;  Charles,  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthio,  Camiola,  and  G6rz.  The  final  reunion 
took  place  about  100  years  later.  Rudolph  II., 
successor  to  his  father  Maximilian  (1576-1612), 
one  of  the  feeblest  and  worst  emperors  Ger- 
many ever  had,  was  compelled  to  cede  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  and  Austria  to  his  brother 
Matthias,  under  whose  reign  (1612-M9)  the  30 
vears'  war  originated,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Protestants  against  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty. Ferdinand  II.  of  Styria,  cousin  of  Mat- 
thias (emperor  1 61 9-'37),  having  defeated  the 
rival  king  elected  by  the  Bohemians,  Frederick 


of  the  Palatinate  (1620),  led  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  expelled  them  by  thousands  from 
his  dominions,  and  annulled  all  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  states.  In  the  course  of  the  wat, 
Ferdinand,  shortly  after  the  assassinatioB  of 
Wallenstein,  was  compelled  to  cede  Losatia 
to  Saxony  (1636).  Ferdinand  III.  (1687-'67) 
brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  die  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648).  His  son,  Leopold  I.  (1657 
-1705),  by  his  misrule  drove  the  UungariaBa 
into  alliance  with  the  Turks.  In  1683  Kara 
Mnstapha  besieged  Vienna,  which  was  saved 
only  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  Polish  army, 
led  by  John  Sobieski.  Leopold^s  armies  hav- 
ing  reconquered  Hungary,  it  was  converted 
from  an  elective  kingdom  into  an  hereditajy 
one  (1687).  Transylvania,  too,  was  occupied. 
In  1699  Turkey,  defeated  in  many  sangoinary 
battles  by  Prince  Eugene,  ceded,  by  the  peace 
of  Garlovitz,  the  country  between  the  Dairabe 
and  TheisB  rivers  to  Austria.  Leo[>old^8  dengn 
to  obtain  the  succession  in  Spain  for  his  secood 
son,  Charles,  was  frustrated  by  the  diplumacj 
of  I^uis  XIV.  of  France.  This  occasioned,  ao 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  (1700),  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Eng- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  Savoj 
took  sides  with  the  emperor  against  France^ 
while  Louis  XIV.  was  aided  by  a  powerful  in* 
surrection  in  Hungary,  under  R&kdczy.  The 
victories  of  Eugene  ana  Marlborough  rendered 
success  certain  when,  by  the  death  of  Leopold 
and  of  his  eldest  son  Joseph  I.  (1711),  hia 
brother  Charles  became  monarch  of  Austria. 
The  allies,  fearing  the  preponderance  oi  Aus- 
tria if  the  crowns  of  Spam,  Naples,  and  Ger- 
many should  be  united  again,  desisted  from 
their  efforts  against  France,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1718,  by  which  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan,  Napiea,  and  Sar- 
dmia  (exchanged  for  SicOy  in  1720)  fell  to  Aus- 
tria, whUe  Philip  of  Ai^jou,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV^  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain. 
By  this  treaty  the  area  of  Austria  was  increased 
to  191,000  sq.  m.  The  treaty  of  Passarowitx 
(1718)  secured  new  advantages  on  the  Turkish 
border.  Having  once  more  waged  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  Charles  VI.  lost  Naples^ 
Sicily,  and  a  portion  of  Milan  (1735);  while 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  deprived  him  of 
nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Prince  Eugene's  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks.  All  thette  sacrifices 
Charles  consented  to,  prindpally  fhHn  a  desire 
to  obtain  the  general  recognition  of  the  to- 
called  **  pragmatic  sanction,"  by  which  his 
daughter,  Maria  Th#^reea,  was  declared  the 
heiress  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Tet,  im- 
mediately after  his  death  (1740),  her  ri^ft 
of  succession  was  contested  by  the  leading 
powers,  England  excepted.  Frederick  IL  of 
Prussia  seized  Silesia,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  Bohemian  dominions  of  Austria,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  assumed  the  title  of  archdoke 
of  Austria,  and  was  elected  German  emneror, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  VU.  (1742).    Ilolb- 
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ing  but  the  fidelity  of  the  HungarianB  saved 
Maria  Theresa.  By  the  treaties  of  Breslan 
and  Dresden  (1742  an&  1T45),  she  resigned  her 
claims  to  Silesia;  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748),  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  Guastalla,  and  part 
of  Milan.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.  had  died  (1745),  and  Maria  The- 
resa^s  hnsband,  Francis  Stephen,  grand  dnke 
of  Tuscany,  belonging  to  the  dncal  family  of 
Lorraine,  had  been  elected  German  emperor, 
as  Francis  I.  In  order  to  get  Silesia  back  from 
Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  conspired  with  France, 
Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  against  Frede- 
rick ;  but  the  seven  years'  war,  in  v^hich  Fred- 
erick covered  himself  with  glory,  resulted  only 
in  the  reaffirmation  of  the  status  quo,  Francis, 
who  died  in  1765,  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
his  son  Joseph  II.,  who  in  Austria  actea  only  as 
assistant  regent  until  the  death  of  his  motiier 
(1780).  During  this  period  eastern  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria  were  taken  forcibly  from  Poland 
(1772),  the  Bukowina  was  obtdned  from  Tur- 
key (1777),  and  some  smaller  possessions  were 
acquired  in  Germany  by  the  peace  of  Teschen 
(1779),  increasing  the  Austrian  dominions 
altogether  to  an  area  of  233,741  sq.  m.  Joseph 
II.,  reversing  the  traditional  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, granted  religious  liberty  to  Protes- 
tants, discontinued  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
reorganized  public  education,  abolishea  900 
convents,  and  developed  industry  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff;  but  his  arbitrary  measures  exas- 
perated the  Ilungarians,  and  drove  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  into  rebellion.  The  latter  he  tried 
to  exchange  for  Bavaria,  a  project  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia. No  less  unfortunate  in  his  war  against 
Turkey,  Joseph  died  from  grief  (or,  as  some 
believed,  from  poison)  in  1790.  His  brother, 
Leopold  II.  (1790-92),  reconciled  Hungary  and 
the  Netherlands,  made  peace  with  Turkey,  and 
entered  into  the  coalition  against  revolutionary 
France,  but  was  unable  to  rescue  his  sister, 
Marie  Antoinette.  Thus  his  son  Francis  (1792 
-1835)  was,  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
revolutionary  wars.  By  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797)  he  lost  Lombardy  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  obtained  in  exchange  a  large  por- 
tion of  Venetia.  Two  years  before  he  had  ob- 
tained western  Galicia  by  the  third  partition 
of  Poland.  In  1799  Austria,  allied  with  Rus- 
sia, declared  war  against  the  French  republic 
for  the  second  time,  but  was  compelled  by  Bo- 
naparte to  accept  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  (1801), 
by  which  his  brother,  the  archduke  Ferdmand, 
was  deprived  of  Tuscany,  being  compensatea 
by  Salzburg,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  and  the  title 
of  prince-elector.  The  public  debt  of  Austria 
had  now  increased  to  1,200,000,000  florins. 
On  Aug.  11,  1804,  Francis  proclaimed  himself 
hereditary  emperor  of  Austria  (as  such  Francis 
I.),  uniting  all  his  dominions  under  the  name  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  next  year,  having 
again  gone  to  war  with  France,  he  was  forced 
by  the  defeat  at  Austerlitz  to  sign  a  most  igno- 


minious peace  at  Presburg  (Dec.  26,  1805). 
When,  by  ^le  organization  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation (Rhinebund),  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  (1806),  the  integrity  of  the  German 
empire  had  been  destroy^,  Francis  laid  down 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  (Aug.  6, 1806). 
A  fourth  time  he  determined  upon  a  war 
against  Napoleon,  aided  only  by  England 
(1809),  but  the  result  was  most  disastrous. 
The  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14, 1809)  took  away 
from  Austria  about  42,000  sq.  m.  of  territory, 
with  8,500,000  inhabitants.  Utterly  prostrated 
and  driven  into  bankruptcy,  Francis  did  not 
dare  to  withhold  his  consent  when  Napoleon 
proposed  to  marry  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa 
(1810),  and  in  1812  he  even  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  Napoleon  against  Russia.  But  when 
the  Russian  campaign  had  broken  Napoleon^s 
power,  and  Prussia  had  risen  against  him, 
Austria  joined  in  the  alliance  of  England,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Sweden  (1818),  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
empire.  By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1 814)  ttie  Lom- 
baitl  and  Venetian  territories,  now  united  into 
a  kingdom,  and  all  former  possessions  returned 
to  Austria.  In  1815  Francis,  with  Alexander 
of  Russia  and  Frederick  William  IH.  of  Prus- 
sia, formed  the  "  holy  alliance,"  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  monarchical  system,  Vienna 
having  in  the  preceding  year  become  the  seat 
of  the  congress  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
constructing Europe.  The  suppression  of  lib- 
eral ideas  and  movements  throughout  Europe 
appeared  to  be  tlienceforth  the  principal  object 
of  the  Austrian  government,  of  which  Prince 
Mettemich  was  Qie  soul.  Austria  quelled  the 
popular  insurrections  in  Naples  and  Piedmont 
(1820  and  1821),  mded  by  its  diplomacy  in  the 
suppression  of  the  popular  movement  in  Spain 
(1823),  favored  Turkey  in  its  struggle  with 
the  Greeks,  and  crushed  the  insurrections 
which  in  Italy  followed  close  upon  the  French 
revolution  of  1830.  In  the  interior  new  at- 
tempts were  made,  though  without  success,  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary.  The 
death  of  Francis,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdmand  ri885),  made  no  change  in  the 
Austrian  administration.  At  an  interview  of 
Ferdinand  with  the  monarchs  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  the  holy  alliance  was  reaffirmed.  In 
the  oriental  imbroglio  of  1840,  Austria  sided 
with  England  and  Russia.  Unrelenting  rigor 
was  exercised  in  Italy.  The  Polish  insurrec- 
tion in  Cracow  (which  in  consequence  was  an- 
niexed  to  Austria)  was  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tempt at  rising  in  the  a<\joining  parts  of  Galicia 
(February,  1846);  but  the  government  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  the  movement  by  instigating 
the  wrath  of  the  peasants  against  the  noble- 
men, many  of  whom  were  massacred.  In  the 
Italian  provinces  the  opposition  was  fostered 
by  the  political  reforms  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and 
the  concessions  to  popular  opinion  wrung  from 
the  other  Italian  governments.  In  Hungary 
the  former  parliamentary  opposition  of  the  diet 
had  gradually  grown  into  national  enmity,  es- 
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peoially  sa  since  the  death  of  the  palatine, 
Archduke  Joseph  (1647);  sunilar  movements 
appeared  in  Bohemia,  while  even  m  Austria 
proper  the  states  insisted  upon  some  participa- 
tion at  least  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment From  all  these  elements  a  storm 
arose  in  1848  which  hrought  the  entire  Aus- 
trian monarchy  very  near  its  ruin.  On  March 
18,  diortly  after  the  revolution  in  Paris'ivhich 
drove  Louis  Philippe  from  his  throne,  the 
people  of  Vienna  rose  against  the  ministry, 
which  made  hut  a  feehle  show  of  resistance; 
Mettemich  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  the 
emperor  pledged  himself  to  convoke  an  asaem- 
hly  of  representatives  of  the  people,  to  form 
a  constitution  for  the  empire.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Ilungarian  diet,  led  by  Kossuth, 
demanded  and  obtained  an  independent  con- 
stitutional government,  leaving  merely  a  dy- 
nastic union  with  Austria.  Outbreaks  in  Italy 
followed  closely;  Radetzky  was  driven  from 
Milan,  and  Palffy  surrendered  Venice  to  the 
people.  While  thus  momentarily  successfiil  in 
the  provinces,  the  revolution  created  the  direst 
oonmsion  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Of  the 
revolutionists,  some  were  in  favor  of  uniting 
those  provinces  in  which  the  German  national- 
ity predominates  to  Germany,  leaving  Hungary 
to  herself  and  favoring  the  union  of  the  Ital- 
ian states  under  a  national  government ;  while 
others  were  unwilling  to  hazard  the  position 
of  Austria  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  against 
the  vague  hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  Germany. 
In  Vienna  the  ministry  of  Count  Fiquelmont, 
which  had  succeeded  Mettemich,  proved  its 
incapacity  to  grapple  with  the  pending  difficul- 
ties, and  the  politicid  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  central  committee  of  the  national  guard 
and  the  students*  legion.  The  emperor,  un- 
willing to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  fled  to 
Innspruok  (May  17).  Another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  the  ministry  to  break  the  power  of  the 
students  led  to  the  organization  of  a  committee 
of  public  welfare  (May  25),  which,  until  the 
meeting  of  an  Austrian  parliament  (July  22), 
exercised  an  almost  unlimited  control,  compel- 
ling the  ministry  to  make  room  for  successors 
more  subservient  to  the  masses  (July  8).  When 
utterly  prostrated  in  the  capital,  the  imperial 
power  began  to  gather  strength  in  the  prov- 
inces. A  popular  outbreak  at  Prague  was 
suppressed,  after  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
(June  16-16),  by  Prince  Windischgrfttz.  In 
Lombardy,  Radetzky,  who  had  retired  to  Ve- 
'  rona,  opened  an  aggressive  campaign  in  June, 
captured  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  other  important 
places,  and  routed  the  Sardinian  army  (the 
king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  having  taken 
sides  with  the  revolted  provinces)  near  Custoz- 
za,  July  25.  The  national  Hungarian  ministry 
of  Bathy&nyi  and  Kossuth,  preparing  the  way 
for  an  independent  Magyar  kingdom,  awakened 
the  fears  and  national  antipathies  of  the  Slavic 
races  which  would  necessarily  have  formed 
part  of  this  kingdom.  Jellachich,  the  governor 
(/>«/<)  of  Croatia,  strengthened  by  the  conni- 


vance of  the  imperial  Court,  pronounced  against 
the  Hungarian  government.  Count  Lamber^g, 
the  imperial  commissione/  despatched  to  Pt:«tli. 
was  there  killed  by  the  people  (Sept  28>.  Im- 
mediately the  emperor  ordered  the  dissolatkm 
of  the  Hungarian  diet^  and  appointed  Jellftchich 
supreme  military  commander  of  Hungary.  Tb« 
diet,  denying  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
organized  a  committee  of  safety,  with  Ko^tfnth 
at  its  head.  When  the  garrison  of  Vienna 
(Oct.  6)  was  departing  for  Hungary,  the  peopU? 
of  the  .capital,  sympathizing  with  the  Hun- 
garians, rose  once  more.  They  took  the  ar- 
senal, and  hung  the  secretary  of  war.  Cooni 
Latour,  at  tne  window  of  his  office.  The  par- 
liament declared  itself  permanent,  and  sent  an 
•address  to  the  emperor  asking  for  a  new  min- 
istry and  the  removal  of  Jellachich.  The  em- 
peror, who  in  June  had  returned  from  Inn»- 
pruck  to  Vienna,  again  fled  to  OlmQtz.  The 
masses  of  the  capital  armed  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Polish  general  Bvni,  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  impending  attack  of  the 
army.  The  garrison,  jomed  outside  ^e  city  by 
the  remnant^  of  tlie  army  of  Jellachich,  which 
had  been  beaten  near  Buda,  and  by  the  army 
corps  of  Prince  Windi^»chgr&tz,  assaulted  Vien- 
na, Oct  28 ;  but  the  people  made  a  desperate 
resistance  until  the  31st,  when,  the  Hungarian* 
having  the  day  before  been  defeated  almost 
before  its  gates,  the  city  was  taken  by  htorax 
with  immense  slaughter.  Many  of  the  popular 
leaders  were  shot,  among  others  Rc4>ert  Blum, 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfort,  Me»- 
senhauser,  conunander  of  the  national  guard, 
and  Jellinek,  editor  of.  the  "Radical."*  On 
Nov.  22  -&  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  wliich 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  was  pretddeDt. 
The  emperor  Ferdmand  was  induced  to  resign, 
Dec.  2,  1848,  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Francis 
Joseph,  a  youth  of  18  years,  whose  mother, 
the  archduchess  Sophia,  had  been  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement. 
The  campaign  against  Hungary  was  com- 
menced at  once,  but  earned  to  a  suoce^isfol 
termination  only  hy  thepowerful  interveotioB 
of  Czar  Nicholas^  the  Hungarian  main  urmy, 
under  G6rgey,  surrendering  (Aug.  13,  1840; 
to  the  Russians  at  Vilagos.  (See  Huxgaby.) 
Hungary,  which  had  declared  its  indepen- 
dence, was  treated  as  a  conquered  country. 
Many  military  and  parhamentary  leader* 
were  shot  or  hung,  ana  the  prisons  crammed 
with  the  unhappy  victims  of  imperial  ^«^> 
venge.  Simultaneously  with  these  occurren- 
ces the  war  in  Italy  had  been  terminated. 
Within  a  few  days  Gen.  Radetzky  routed  ihr 
Sardinian  army  twice,  at  Mortara  (March  2U 
1849)  and  Novara  (March  23),  and  obtained  a 
peace  by  which  Sardinia  was  obliged  to  reim- 
burse Austria  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
(15,000,000  livres).  Venice,  where  an  inde- 
pendent republican  government  had  been  or- 
ganized under  the  lead  of  Manin,  was  invented 
by  Radetzky,  and  forced  to  surrender,  Aug. 
23,  1849. — The  revolution  having  been  con- 
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■quered,  the  Austrian  government  commenced 
tlie  ardaoas  task  of  reorganizing  the  monarchy 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  before.  The  parlia- 
ment, which  after  the  bloody  straggle  at  V  ienna 
had  been  a^jonmed  to  Kremsir  in  Moravia, 
was  dissolved  March  4,  1849^  and  a  constitu- 
tion promulgated  by  the  free  will  of  the  em- 
peror, of  which  only  the  reactionary  parts 
went  into  operation.  The  efforts  of  the  nation- 
al parliament  at  Frankfort  to  reconstruct  the 
German  empire,  excluding  Austria  from  it, 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, and  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
durst  not  defy  this  opposition,  backed  as  it  was 
by  that  of  Russia  and  France,  by  accepting 
the  imperial  crown  offered  by  the  Frankfort 
assembly.  Still,  by  assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  counter-revolutionary  movements  in  Ger- 
many, and  aiding  the  petty  princes  to  put 
down  the  people,  Prussia  obtomed  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  northern  Germany,  and 
mode  some  efforts  to  centralize  the  confedera- 
cy, all  of  which  were  prostrated  by  the  ener- 
getic policy  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  In 
1850  the  diplomatic  conflict  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  seemed  to  point  to  a  crisis ;  armies 
were  put  in  motion,  and  a  fight  among  some 
outposts  had  already  taken  place  near  Bronzell 
in  He^e-Oassel  (Xov.  8, 1850),  when  at  the  last 
moment  Prussia,  in  a  ministerial  meeting  at  01- 
mlltz  (Nov.  29),  submitted  to  the  demands  of 
Austria,  and  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort  was 
reestablished  the  same  as  it  was  before  1848 ; 
Austria,  on  her  part,  renouncing  for  the  time 
being  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  Germanic 
confederation  with  all  her  possessions.  The 
energy  displayed  in  the  management  of  for- 
eign relations  was  manifested  by  the  Austrian 
minister  of  the  interior.  Bach,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal,  affairs,  of  the  empire. 
All  remnants  of  the  revolutionary  period 
were  annihilated,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
abolition  of  socage.  The  constitution  of  1849 
was  annulled  Jan.  1,  1852;  trial  by,  jury  was 
abolished;  the  public  press  crushed  down  with 
the  utmost  severity ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  reestablished.  Extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
monarchy  by  encouraging  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce.  A  new  tariff  was  adopted,  and 
negotiations  were  commenced  with  other  Ger- 
man states  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
customs  union  with  the  ZoUvereuu  Prussia, 
fearing  lest  her  influence  might  be  outweighed 
by  that  of  Austria,  opposed  this  movement; 
but  several  of  the  Zollverein  states  took  sides 
against  her,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  her  objections  would  have 
been  overborne,  when  Schwarzenberg's  sudden 
death  (April  5,  1852)  brought  on  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  Austria.  His  successor.  Count 
Buol-Schauenstein,  declined  to  press  the  prop- 
ositions made  by  Schwarzenberg,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Austria  and  the  Zoll- 
verein (1858).    The  reconciliation  with  Prussia 


was  completed  at  a  personal  interview  of  the 
emperor  and  Frederick  William  IV.  On  Feb. 
6,  1858,  another  popular  outbreak  occurred  at 
Milan,  but  was  suppressed  without  difliculty. 
A  diplomatic  rupture  with  Switzerland,  where 
the  Italian  revolutionists  had  taken  refuge^  was 
the  consequence.  On  Feb.  18  an  attempt  was 
made  against  the  emperor^s  life  by  a  young 
Hungarian,  Lib^nyi.  These  events  w-ere  im- 
portant only  so  far  as  they  tended  to  perpet- 
uate the  severe  military  rule.  When,  toward 
the  end  of  1852,  the  Montenegrins  rose  against 
the  Turks,  Austria  sided  with  them,  and  Count 
Leiningen,  who  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
(February,  1853),  obtained  full  redress  of  their 
grievances. — At  the  time  of  the  complications 
which  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  Austria  pro- 
claimed  her  neutrality,  and  on  April  20,  1854, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  Austria  and  Prussia, 
both  pledging  themselves  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  only  whenever  the  interests  of 
Germany  should  appear  to  be  endangered. 
The  czar,  indignant  at  what  seemed  to  him 
base  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Austria,  en- 
deavored by  flattery  to  incite  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states  agamst  her,  and  went  even  so  far 
as  to  threaten  an  appeal  to  the  Slavic  races. 
Thus  Austria  was  forced  to  change  her  neutral- 
ity pure  and  simple  into  an  armed  one.  She 
agreed  with  Turkey  to  occupy  the  Danubian 
principalities,  advanced  an  army  of  300,000  men 
toward  the  Polish  frontier,  and  proposed  to 
Russia  the  four  points  which  afterward  became 
the  basis  of  pe.\ee.  This  proposition  having 
been  rejected,  Austria  assumed  an  attitude  so 
threatening  that  the  Russians  were  obliged  to 
retire  from  Turkish  territory.  An  Austrian 
army  under  Gen.  Coronini  entered  Wallachia, 
and  the  war  on  the  Danube  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  By  promising  to  the  western  powers  an 
active  support  whenever  they  would  pledge 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  effectually  to  cripple  the  Russian  power, 
Austria  induced  them  to  determine  upon  the 
Crimean  expedition.  Now,  at  last,  the  active 
cooperation  of  Austria  deemed  to  be  certain ; 
indeed,  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  agreed  to  by 
her  Dec.  2,  1854;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
tardy  success  of  the  allied  armies  before  Se- 
bastopol  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  other 
German  powers  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  she 
again  fell  back  upon  her  former  vague  promises, 
merely  offering  her  good  offices  to  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Not  even  when  the  Russians  once 
more  invaded  Turkish  territory  did  she  move 
against  them.  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  met  at  Vienna  in  March,  1855, 
but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of 
peace,  and  finally  a^oumed.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  the  negotiations  Austria  had  distinctly 
pledged  herself  to  go  to  war  if  Rus«a  should 
remain  obstinate,  when  all  at  once  she  began 
to  reduce  her  army  on  the  frontier.  Financial 
embarrassments  and  the  cholera,  which  within 
a  few  months  destroyed  25,000  soldiers,  were 
the  ostensible  cause  for  this  unexpected  move- 
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ment,  the  real  cause  bein^  probably  the  assur- 
ance given  by  Bnssia  that  in  any  case  she  would 
adhere  to  those  of  the  four  points  which  involved 
the  special  interests  of  Austria.  The  emperor  of 
the  French,  who  formerly  had  been  anxious  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  Austria  on  any  terms, 
began  to  look  toward  Russia,  and  eagerly 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  concluding  peace 
(1856).  During  the  war  the  work  of  central- 
ization had  been  carried  on  by  the  Austrian 
government  with  apparent  success.  By  the  con- 
cordat with  the  holy  see  (1855)  Austria  gave 
back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  influence  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  since  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  By 
stimulating  public  enterprise  and  promoting 
the  mater^  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  government  was  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  people  forget  the  events  of  1848 
and  1849.  The  mihtary  rule  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  political  offences. — ^The  progress  of  internal 
reforms  was  soon  again  interrupted  by  foreign 
complications.  At  the  beginning  of  1859  the 
Austrian  statesmen  learned  from  some  omi- 
nous words  addressed  on  new  yearns  day  by  the 
French  emperor  to  Baron  H&bner  that  Oavour 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  designs  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  a  war  not  only  against  Sar- 
dinia but  against  France.  In  this  new  complica- 
tion the  sympathies  of  Prussia  and  the  other 
German  states  were  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of 
Austria,  and  even  England  and  Russia  showed 
a  readiness  to  shield  her  from  the  impend- 
ing danger.  The  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  neu- 
tral powers  were,  however,  thwarted  by  an 
ultimatum  which  Austria  hastened  to  address 
to  Sardinia.  This  ultimatum  not  being  ac- 
cepted, Austria  declared  war,  and  appointed 
one  of  her  most  incompetent  generals.  Count 
Gyulay,  commander-in-chief.  The  hope  of  the 
Austrians  that  they  could  overpower  the  Sar- 
dinian army  before  the  French  could  come  to 
its  aid  was  not  fulfilled.  The  Sardinian  terri- 
ritory,  which  Oonnt  Gyulay  had  invaded  on 
April  29,  had  soon  to  be  evacuated.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  united  French  and  Sardinian  ar- 
mies at  Magenta,  June  4,  compelled  the  Aus- 
trians to  abandon  also  Lombaray  and  to  retire 
upon  their  famous  miadrilateral,  Mantua,  Ve- 
rona, Peschiera,  and  Legnago.  After  a  second 
defeat  at  Solferino,  June  24,  the  Austrians 
deemed  it  best  to  make  peace  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon. An  offer  of  Prussia  to  take  up  arms 
as  an  ally  of  Austria,  in  defence  of  the  treaties 
of  1815,  was  regarded  as  unacceptable  because 
Prussia  insisted  on  having  in  this  case  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  non-Austrian  German  con- 
tingents. Austria  consented  in  the  preliminary 
peace  of  Villafranca  (July  11),  and  in  the  de- 
finitive peace  of  Zurich  (Nov.  10),  to  the  cession 
of  Lombardy.  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  cession 
was  made,  transferred  it  in  the  peace  of  Zdrieh 
to  Sardinia.  The  promises  made  by  Sardinia 
that  the  dethroned  dynasties  of  Tuscany,  Mo- 


dena^  and  Parma  should  be  restored,  and  thst 
the  Italian  states  should  form  a  confederatiua 
into  which  Austria  should  be  admitted  on  ac- 
count of  Venetia,  were  never  fulfilled. — ^Tbe 
disastrous  issue  of  the  war  was  followed  br 
new  convulsions  in  the  interior.  Public  opin- 
ion seemed  generally  to  be  agreed  that  tL< 
empire  was  in  an  untenable  condition,  and 
that  sweeping  reforms  were  needed.  The  min- 
isters of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior. 
Count  Buol-Schauenstein  and  Bach,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
ruling  policy,  had  to  r^ign,  but  no  other 
changes  of  importance  were  miade.  The  finan- 
cial troubles  again  made  themselves  felt,  and  a 
new  loan  of  200,000,000  fl.,  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  a  national  subscription,  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  A  first  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  administration  of  the  empire  waa  made 
by  the  imperial  patent  of  March  5,  I860,  which 
gave  to  the  Reichsrath  a  limited  right  of  coop- 
eration in  the  legislation  and  in  the  control  of 
the  finances.  W  hen  the  Reichsrath,  the  namb«r 
of  whose  members  had  been  increased,  met  in 
June,  its  majority  agreed  with  the  new  minister 
of  the  interior.  Count  Goluchowski,  in  adviuD|: 
the  abandonment  of  the  centralixing  and  the 
adoption  of  a  federalistic  policy.  The  emperor 
fyfiiled  this  wish  by  the  publication  of  tb«  im- 
perial diploma  of  Oct.  20,  1860  (the  Octobrr- 
iHplom),  which  conferred  upon  the  diets,  of  the 
several  crown  lands  the  right  of  legislation  on 
all  affairs  save  those  expr^y  reserved  for  the 
Reichsrath.  The  latter  class  embraced  only  the 
finances  of  the  empire,  and  the  foreign,  war, 
and  commercial  affairs.  The  Reichsrath  waa 
in  future  to  consist  of  100  members  elected 
by  the  provincial  diets,  and  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  The  novel  consti- 
tution which  Austria  was  to  receive  by  this 
diploma  failed  to  be  acceptable  to  any  party. 
To  the  Poles  of  Galicia  and  the  Czechs  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  demanded  complete  autonomy,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  fed- 
eralism. Hungary  insisted  on  the  unconditional 
restoration  of  its  constitution.  The  German 
liberals  demanded,  on  the  one  hand,  a  more 
popular  composition  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  on 
the  other,  a  greater  centralization,  as  the  ex- 
cessive rights  conferred  upon  the  crown  lands 
must  in  the  natural  course  of  development  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Their  argu- 
ments made  an  impression  upon  the  court; 
Count  Goluchowski  was  dismissed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  succeeded  by  Schmerling,  who 
in  1848,  as  minister  of  the  German  emi>ire 
during  the  regency  of  the  archduke  John,  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  liberal 
statesman.  The  imperial  patent  of  Feb.  26, 
1861  (the  Februar'Patent)y  which  soon  follow- 
ed the  appointment  of  Schmerling,  resumed  the 
work  of  welding  all  the  discordant  provinces  of 
the  polyglot  empire  into  a  strongly  consolidated, 
truly  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Reichsrath, 
which  received  all  the  usual  rights  of  fiariia- 
ments,  was  to  consist  of  a  Ilerrenhau*  or  houM 
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of  lords,  and  a  house  of  deputies  numbering 
843  members.  Affairs  common  to  the  non- 
Ilungarian  provinces  were  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  non-Hungarian  members  as  ^Mimited 
Reichsrath  "  {Engerer  Reiehsrath),  The  first 
session  of  the  new  Reichsrath  (May,  1861) 
was  attended  by  deputies  from  all  the  German 
and  most  of  the  Slavic  provinces ;  but  Hungary^ 
Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  Venetia  were  not 
represented.  All  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  induce  these  crown  lands  to  send  deputies 
proved  fruitless.  In  Hungary,  in  particular, 
all  parties  united  for  a  *^  passive  resistance.'* 
The  Saxons  and  Roumans  of  Transylvania 
were  prevailed  upon  in  1863  to  take  part  in 
the  Reichsrath ;  but  soon  the  Czechs  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  refused  a  further  attendance. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Reichsrath  did  not 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  the  annual  deficits  continued  to  swell 
the  public  debt  to  a  fearftd  amount  Schmer- 
ling  finally  saw  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
through  his  plans,  and  resigned  in  June,  1865. 
The  prominent  feature  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Austria  during  the  administration  of 
8ohmer]ing  was  the  struggle  for  her  contin- 
ued ascendancy  in  the  German  confederation, 
which  appeared  to  be  threatened  by  the 
STOwing  power  of  Prussia.  Schmerling  en- 
ceavored  to  secure  the  admission  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Austria  into  the  German  confed- 
eration and  the  German  Zollverein,  but  in  vain. 
In  order  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  liberals 
throughout  (xermany,  who  it  was  thought  had 
been  alienated  fronl  Prussia  by  the  policy  of 
Bismarck,  the  Austrian  government  proposed 
a  liberal  reformation  of  the  federal  diet  An 
invitation  from  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  to 
the  German  princes  and  the  burgomasters  of 
the  free  cities  to  assemble  in  Frankfort  on  Aug. 
17,  1863,  for  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
was  accepted  by  all  those  invited  except  the 
king  of  Prussia,  whose  opposition  provea  suffi- 
cient to  foil  the  plan.  Kotwithstonding  these 
repeated  humUiations  by  Prussian  diplomacy, 
the  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Count 
Rechberg,  soon  after  accepted  a  proposition 
from  Prussia  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  diffi- 
culty be  regulated  by  the  two  great  German 
powers,  and  not,  as  the  national  party  in  Ger- 
many desired,  by  the  federal  diet  Austria  ac- 
cordingly took  part  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  finally  terminated  on  Oct.  80,  1864^  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  which  Christian  I  A.  of 
Denmark  ceded  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein,  and  Lauenburg  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  king  of  Prussia.  Soon,  however, 
the  Austrian  court  became  suspicious  of  the 
Prussian  alliance,  which  not  only  alienated  the 
middle  states  from  Austria,  but  threatened  her 
with  new  diplomatic  humiliations.  A  falling 
out  of  the  two  powers,  and  even  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  was  seriously  feared ;  but  it  was 
for  a  time  averted  by  the  Gastein  convention  of 
Aug.  14,  1865,  according  to  which  Lauenburg 
was  incorporated  with  Prussia,  Holstein  occu- 


pied by  Austrian  and  Schleswig  by  Prussian 
troops.  Meanwhile  the  liberal  Schmerling 
cabinet  had  been  succeeded  by  one  consist- 
ing of  a  combination  of  feudal  federalists 
and  old  conservative  Hungarians,  with  Count 
Belcredi,  a  Czech,  as  president.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution  of  February,  1861, 
under  the  pretext  that  a  new  attempt  was  to 
be  made  to  come  to  a  full  understanding  with 
Hungary.  When  the  diets  of  the  German  and 
Slavic  provinces  were  convoked  in  November, 
those  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  as  well  as  the 
Czech  majority  of  the  Bohemian  diet,  voted 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  emperor ;  while  all 
the  German  diets,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  Tyrol,  which  was  under  the  control  of 
the  "  Catholic  "  party,  demanded  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  continued  legal  existence  of  the 
constitution  of  February.  The  Slavs  gener- 
ally rallied  for  the  support  of  the  new  ministry, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Slavic  and  Ger- 
man nationalities  assumed  dimensions  previous- 
ly unknown.  The  negotiations  with  Ilungary 
did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Although  the 
emperor  on  Deo.  14,  1865,  opened  himself  the 
Hungarian  diet,  ana  although  the  Hungarians 
received  him  and  the  empress,  who  soon  came 
likewise  to  Pesth,  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
the  migority  of  the  diet  insisted  on  greater  de- 
mands than  the  emperor  thought  it  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  to  concede. 
Before  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at, 
the  complications  with  Prussia  reached  a  crisis. 
The  governments  of  both  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  fully  aware  of  the  grave  dangers  connect- 
ed with  the  solution  of  tlie  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  Prussia  meant  to  take  the  duchies 
herself;  Austria  supported  the  duke  of  Au- 
gustenburg.  Early  m  1866  both  began  to  arm 
and  to  prepare  for  war.  Austria  endeavored 
to  recover  the  sympathy  of  the  middle  states 
of  Germany ;  Prussia,  on  April  8,  concluded  a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Italy. 
A  motion  of  Austria  in  the  federal  diet  of  Ger- 
many (June  1,  1866)  to  have  the  claim  of  the 
prince  of  Augustenburg  to  Schleswig-Holstein 
aecided  by  the  federal  diet,  was  declared  by 
Prussia  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Gastein  con- 
vention. Prussian  troops  were  immediately 
marched  into  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  the 
Austrian  commander.  Gen.  von  Gablenz,  yield- 
ing to  superior  numbers,  hastened  to  evacuate. 
The  m^ority  of  the  federal  diet,  regarding 
these  steps  as  disloyal  demonstrations  against 
the  authority  of  the  confederation,  ordered 
(June  14),  on  motion  of  Austria,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  army  of  the  confederation 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prussian  corps. 
Prussia  declared  that  this  decree  was  a  radical 
subversion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
confederation,  and  that  she  now  considered  the 
original  pact  as  broken.  Regarding  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  all 
the  states  which  had  voted  for  it  Prussia  at  once 
began  its  military  operations.    Feldzeugmeister 
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Benedek  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  northern  and  Archduke  Albrecht  of  the 
sonthem  armies  of  Austria.  The  Prossians  ad- 
vanced with  a  rapidity  for  which  Austria  and 
her  allies  were  not  prepared,  and  the  troops 
of  the-  smaller  states  proved  as  of  old  entirely 
inefficient.  The  Prussian  progress  through  Sax- 
ony was  undisputed,  and  the  first  serious  en- 
counter took  place  on  Austrian  soil.  The  mil- 
itary superiority  of  the  Prussians  soon  became 
apparent ;  one  Austrian  corps  after  another  was 
beaten,  until  on  July  8  the  bulk  of  their  army 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Sadowa  near  E6- 
niggr&tz  in  Bohemia.  This  victory  of  Prussia 
filled  the  army  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  population,  with  consterna- 
tion. No  halt  was  made  in  the  retreat,  and 
all  the  provinces  north  of  Vienna  were  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy.  The  government  re- 
lieved Benedek  of  the  chief  command,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  archduke  Albrecht, 
who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  the  campaign  in  Yenetia,  having  de- 
feated the  Italian  army  at  Oustozza  (June  24) 
and  driven  it  back  across  the  Mincio.  With 
him  a  part  of  his  army  was  called  to  the  north- 
em  seat  of  war.  Hoping  to  detach  Italy  from 
the  alliance  with  Prussia,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had,  moreover,  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Sadowa,  ceded  Venetia  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  requested  his  friendly  mediation  for  bring- 
ing about  peace.  Italy  declined  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Napoleon,  and,  while  the  Prussians 
marched  upon  Vienna,  again  invaded  Venetia 
and  some  districts  of  Tyrol.  A  naval  victory 
of  the  Austrian  admiral  TegetthofiP  at  the  island 
of  Lissa  (July  20)  did  not  change  the  general 
prospects  of  the  war,  and  had  no  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  the  peace  negotiations, 
which  through  the  mediation  of  France  had 
began  at  Nikolsburg.  A  preliminary  peace 
was  concluded  on  July  26,  which  on  Aug.  28 
was  followed  by  the  definitive  peace  of  Prague. 
Austria  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
North  German  confederation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prussia,  and  to  the  incorporation  of 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  with  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. Between  Austria  and  Italy  a  truce  was 
concluded  on  Aug.  12,  and  a  definitive  peace  on 
Oct.  8  at  Vienna.  Austria  recognized  tne  union 
of  Venetia,  which  Napoleon  had  ceded  to  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  as  well  as  of  Lombardy  with  the 
kinjjdom  of  Italy,  while  the  Italian  govern- 
ment agreed  to  assume  the  debt  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  and  85,000,000  florins  of  the  gen- 
eral Austrian  debt,  and  also  promised  to  re- 
store to  the  dethroned  princes  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena,  who  were  relatives  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph, their  private  movable  and  immovable 
property. — Count  Mensdorfi^,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  Count  Maurice  EsterhAzy, 
who  was  l)elieved  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
emperor,  resigned  their  places  in  the  ministry 
on  Oct  80.  Mensdorff  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Beust,  who,  as  the  representative  of  Saxony 


in  the  federal  diet,  had  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  Pra»- 
sian  policy  among  the  statesmen  of  the  middle 
states.  Beust  soon  submitted  a  novel  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Austria.  He  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  centralism  of  Schmerling  as  to 
the  feudal  federalism  of  Belcredi,  and  in  tbe 
place  of  both  recommended  a  strictly  duali^ie 
basis  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  whidb 
had  brought  Austria  to  the  brink  of  an  un- 
fathomable abyss.  As  the  hope  of  Belcredi 
and  his  old  conservative  Hungarian  friends  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  Hungary  was  dis- 
appointed, Beust  found  a  favorable  hearing  for 
his  ideas.  The  main  point  of  his  programme 
was  a  lasting  reconciliation  with  Hunganr, 
and  to  that  end  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  De&k,  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  had 
made  to  BelcredL  Beust  advised  the  em* 
peror  to  appoint  at  once  a  Hungarian  niini»- 
try,  and  to  obtain  through  it  the  consent  of 
the  Hungarian  diet  to  the  draft  of  the  agree- 
ment between  Cisleithan  and  Tranrieitban 
Austria,  as  proposed  by  Dedk;  to  call  then,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  February, 
1861,  a  meeting  of  the  "limited  Reichsratfa** 
of  Cisleithania,  lay  before  it  the  agreement 
with  Hungary  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to 
propose  to  it  such  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  February  as  the  concession  made  to  Hungary 
would  require.  The  advice  was  accepted; 
Belcredi  resigned,  and  on  Feb.  7, 1867,  Beust 
was  appointed  prime  minister.  Within  one 
month  the  most  important  points  had  been 
settled.  Hungary  abandonea  the  idea  of  m 
purely  "personal  union,"  and  agreed  to  have 
the  army  and  the  foreign  afiairs  in  common 
with  Cisleithania ;  it  also  promised  a  revision 
of  the  laws  of  1848.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
subordination  of  Croatia  to  the  Hungarian 
ministry  and  the  reincorporation  of  Transylva- 
nia with  Hungary  were  readily  conceded.  The 
Hungarians  were  notified  of  the  accomplished 
agreement  and  of  the  appointment  of  a  respon- 
sible Hungarian  ministry,  of  which  Count  Ju- 
lius Andrassy  was  the  president,  by  rescript* 
dated  Feb.  17,  1867,  and  signed  by  Francis 
Joseph  as  "king  of  Hungary."  On  Ae  next 
day,  Feb.  18,  the  provincial  diets  of  all  the 
German  and  Slavic  crown  lands  were  opened. 
The  German  diets  generally  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  the  Hun- 
garian question ;  most  of  the  Slavic  diets  showed 
themselves  at  least  not  irreconcilable ;  but  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  so  violently  opposed  the 

Srojects  of  the  government  that  the  Bohemian 
iet  had  to  be  dissolved.  The  Czech  leaders 
were  so  incensed  at  the  new  turn  of  Austrian 
politics  that  they  used  the  so-called  ethnograph- 
ical exhibition  at  Moscow  (May,  1867)  as  a  wel- 
come occasion  for  an  ostentatious  disi)lay  of 
Panslavistic  tendencies.  The  Reichsrath  of  the 
German  and  Slavic  provinces,  which  was  opened 
on  May  22,  1867,  formally  approved  the  agree- 
ment concluded  with    Hungary,  but  at  the 
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same  time  declared  that  the  Gisleithan  proT- 
incea  would  not  be  fnlly  satisfied  until  they 
should  receive  the  same  guarantee  of  their 
oonstitutional  rights  which  had  been  giyen  to 
the  Hungarians.'  The  mmority  of  the  Reichs- 
rath  demanded,  in  particular,  a  reyision  of  the 
concordat,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal 
party  gave  to  the  pope  and  the  bishops  privi- 
leges not  compatible  with  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  numerous  manifestations  for  and 
against  a  revision  of  the  concordat  produced 
a  profbund  agitation ;  but,  though  Beust  un- 
mistakably leaned  toward  the  side  ot  the  lib- 
erals, he  prevented  definite  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  June  8  Francis  Joseph  Was  solemnly 
crowned  as  oonstitutional  king  of  Hungary  in 
*the  ancient  capital,  Buda.  The  relations  with 
foreign  powers  remained  peaceful ;  neither  the 
'publication  of  the  secret  treaties  which  Prussia 
after  the  peace  of  Prague  had  concluded  with 
the  south  German  states,  nor  the  visit  of  the 
French. emperor  (August,  1867)  at  Salzburg, 
who  desired  to  bring  about  an  anti-Prussian 
alliance,  could  shake  Beust's  conviction  that 
the  preservation  of  peace  was  indi^ensably 
necessary  for  completmg  the  work  of  reorgan- 
ization at  home.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  delegations  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Reichsrath  and  by 
the  Hungarian  diet  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire, 
was  the  proportionate  distribution  among  them 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  common  afiairs  of 
-the  empire  and  of  the  public  debt  The  agree- 
^nent  finally  arrived  at,  according  to  which  70 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  and  debt  was  to 
-be  borne  by  the  Oisleithan  provinces,  and  80 
per  cent,  by  Hungary,  met  with  a  strong  op- 
position in  the  Reichsrath,  as  it  was  regarded 
to  be  too  partial  to  Hungary ;  but  the  convic- 
tion that  a  full  understanding  with  Hungary 
^as  necessary  for  the  definite  reconstruction 
of  Gisleithan  Austria  upon  a  constitutional 
basis  outweighed  all  other  considerations,  and 
in  December,  1867,  all  the  propositions  of  the 
two  delegations  were  agreed  to.  Both  houses 
t)i  the  Reichsrath  in  the  meanwhile  (the  lower 
house  on  Oct.  17,  the  upper  on  Dec.  2)  had 
adopted  four  fundamental  laws  of  the  state 
{StaatBgrundgesetze),  which  in  many  points 
modified  the  constitution  of  February,  1861, 
and  secured  to  the  Owleithan  provinces  a  truly 
oonstitutional  form  of  government.  The  laws 
were  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  on  Dec.  21 ; 
and  then  the  reconstitntion  of  the  empire  on 
the  dualiatic  basis  of  a  division  into  Gisleithan 
and  Transleithan  provinces  was  completed. 
On  Dec.  24  the  emperor  appointed  an  impe- 
rial ministry  {Reichsminuterium)  for  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  the  empire,  consisting  of  Gount 
Beust  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Herr  von 
Becke  as  minister  of  finance,  and  Gen.  von 
John  as  minister  of  war.  The  first  ministry 
of  Gisleithania  was  announced  in  the  official 
gazette  of  Vienna  on  Jan.  1,  1868.  Prince 
Carlos -Auersperg  was  its  president,  and  among 


its  members  it  counted  some  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Reichsrath, 
such  as  Dr.  Giskra,  minister  of  the  interior, 
Dr.  Herbst,  minister  of  justice,  and  Dr.  Bres- 
tel,  minister  of  finance.  Beust,  upon  whom 
the  emperor  in  recognition  of  his  -services  had 
conferred  the  titles  of  count  and  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  remained  for  nearly  four  years 
(December,  1867,  to  November,  1871)  at  the 
helm  of  tne  foreign  affairs  of  the  empire. 
During  all  this  time  the  peaceable  relations 
with  other  powers  were  not  disturbed,  and 
Beust  gained  at  home  and  abroad  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
Europe.  In  July,  1870,  the  peaceable  policy 
of  Austria  was  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  ministry  of  the  empire,  whose 
meetings  at  this  time  were  also  attended  by 
the  prime  ministers  of  Gisleithania  and  Hun- 
gary, and  presided  over  by  the  emperor,  de- 
clared on  July  18  in  favor  of  an  attentive  neu- 
trality, which,  as  Beust  explained,  did  not  ex^ 
elude  the  duty  of  watching  for  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy,  and  of  providing  against  all 
possible  dangers.  The  continuance  of  ])eac6 
enabled  the  ministers  of  Gisleithania  and  of 
Hungary  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to 
internal  reforms.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Gisleithan  muiisters  was  to  demand  from  all 
public  officers  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion. The  gaps  which  still  existed  in  the  con- 
stitution were  gradually  filled  up.  A  law  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  was  adopted 
by  a  large  mt^jority  of  both  houses.  The  mili- 
tary offices  which  had  been  directly  dependent 
upon  the  emperor  were  abolished.  Thus  the 
archduke  Albrecht  was  relieved  from  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  as  inspector  of  the 
standing  army  placed  under  the  minister  of 
war.  The  command  of  the  navy  was  taken 
from  Archduke  Rainer  and  conferred  upon 
Admiral  Tegetthoff.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reforms  was  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
on  a  basis  substantially  identical  with  that  of 
the  military  organization  of  Prussia.  The  law, 
which  passed  the  house  of  deputies  by  the  large 
m^ority  of  118  votes  against  29  (Nov.  18, 1868),. 
provided  in  particular  for  a  general  liability  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  to  tnilitary  sernce, 
and  regulated  the  appointment  to  military 
offices.  The  financial  condition  of  the  empire 
steadily  improved,  and  although  the  annual 
budgets  were  not  yet  free  from  deficits,  the 
productivity  and  taxability  of  the  countrv  so 
rapidly  advanced  as  to  difiiise  everywhere 
new  confidence  in  the  financial  future  of  the 
empire. — But  m  spite  of  so  much  that  looked 
encouraging,  two  great  conflicts  never  ceased 
to  darken  the  horizon  of  Gisleithan  Austria. 
One  of  these  concerned  the  regulation  of  the 
religious  and  school  affairs.  On  May  26, 1868, 
the  government  sanctioned  three  laws  adopted 
by  both  houses  of  the  Reichsrath,  which, 'ih 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  liberal  partyi 
abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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courts  over  the  marriage  relations  of  Catholics, 
transferred  the  sapreme  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  entire  department  of  instruction 
and  education  to  tlie  state,  and  regulated  the 
relations  of  the  churches  recognized  hy  the  state 
on  the  basis  of  equal  rights.  The  papal  nuncio 
in  Vienna  protested  against  these  laws  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  concordat,  and  the  pope  declared 
them  to  be  null  and  void ;  but  the  government, 
while  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the  bishops  as 
much  as  possible,  carried  them  through.  An- 
other important  victory  was  gained  by  the  lib- 
eral party  in  1870,  when  the  government  declar- 
ed the  concordat  of  1855  to  be  no  longer  valid. 
Still  more  important  than  this  religions  conflict 
was  that  between  the  different  nationalities 
represented  in  the  Reichsrath.  The  Czechs  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  demanded  for  the  lands 
of  "the  crown  of  St.  Wenceslas,"  by  which 
they  understood  the  provinces  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  an  autonomy  equal  or  at 
least  similar  to  that  of  Hungary,  and  including 
in  particular  a  Czech  parliament  in  the  place 
of  Czech  deputies  to  the  Vienna  Reichsrath. 
The  Silesian  diet  almost  unanimouslv  protested 
against  these  schemes;  but  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  the  Czech  population  gave  them  an 
enthusiastic  support.  As  the  Germans  in 
1868  controlled  tne  diets  of  both  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  Czech  members  in  August  re- 
signed their  seats,  and  presented  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  diets  a  declaration  fully  setting 
forth  their  views  and  plans.  At  the  new 
election  for  the  Bohemian  diet  all  the  81 
signers  of  the  declaration^with  but  one  ex- 
ception, were  reelected.  They  again  reftised 
to  attend  the  diet  convoked  in  September, 
1869,  as  the  German  members  were  again  in 
the  majority.  The  Vienna  government  was 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Czechs ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  latter,  Rieger 
and  Sladkowsky,  declined  to  attend  the  con- 
ference which  had  been  proposed  by  Giskra, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Czech  nation- 
ality whom  Count  Potocki  in  April.  1870, 
called  to  Vienna,  were  equally  unwilling  to 
make  any  concessions.  The  success  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Czech  agitation  strengthened  the 
hope  of  the  Poles  of  Galicia  that  they  also 
might  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  Polish  parts  of 
the  empire  an  autonomy  like  that  of  Hungary, 
and  that  thus  Galicia  might  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  restored  Polish  realm.  Accordingly  the 
diet,  on  Sept  16, 1868,  resolved  to  petition  the 
emperor  to  give  to  the  former  kingdoms  of  Ga- 
licia and  Lodomeria  and  to  the  grand  duchy 
of  Cracow  a  separate  government,  under  the 
direction  of  a  chancellor  or  special  minister, 
who  should  be  responsible  to  the  diet.  When 
the  committee  of  the  Vienna  Reichstag  de- 
clared the  Polish  demands  to  be  inadmissible, 
the  Polish  members  of  the  Reichsrath  resigned, 
and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
miyority  of  all  the  Slavic  deputies.  An  insurrec- 
tion which  in  October,  1869,  broke  out  in  the 
Slavic  province  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  district  of 


Cattaro,  had  no  connection  with  the  natioB- 
ality  movements.  The  people  of  this  disd-iet, 
which  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  Dal- 
matia by  a  nigh  mountain  ridge,  and  who  num- 
ber only  80,000  souls,  had  formerly  been  ex- 
empt fromniilitary  service,  and  therefore  made 
a  forcible  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  enroll 
them,  in  accordance  wnth  the  new  military  law, 
in  the  landwehr.  After  several  bloody  enconii- 
ters,  in  which  the  imperial  troops  suffered  se- 
vere losses,  the  insurgents  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  when  several  concessions  were 
made  to  them.  In  view  of  the  alarming  dimen- 
sions which  the  nationality  conflicts  aseumed, 
the  members  of  the  Cisleithan  ministry  were 
themselves  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  tbe 
best  policy  to  be  pursued.  Tlie  majority,  to 
which  the  ministers  Plener,  Giskra,  Ilerbct, 
Hasner,  and  Brestel  belonged,  were  unwilline  to 
make  further  concessions  to  the  Czechs,  Pvlest 
and  other  non-German  nationalities^  and  de- 
sired to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  central 
Reichsrath  by  a  reform  of  the  electoral  law. 
The  three  other  ministers,  Taafe,  Berger,  and 
Potocki,  favored  concessions  to  the  nationaM- 
ties  and  to  federalism.  As  the  minority  of 
both  houses  of  the  Reichsrath,  which  was 
opened  on  Dec.  13, 1869,  sympathized  with  tbe 
majority  of  the  ministry,  the  emperor  in  Jan< 
nary,  1870,  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
minority.  Soon,  however,  when  the  emperor 
refused  to  sanction  several  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  new  ministry  which  had  be^ 
formed  by  Plener,  a  new  ministerial  crisis  oc- 
curred, and  Count  Potocki  was  on  April  4 
commissioned  to  form  another  ministry.  The 
overtures  made  by  Count  Potocki  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Reichsrath  (May  23)  and  all  the  dietsy  pro- 
duced an  immense  agitation,  but  the  further 
development  of  the  conflict  was  a<^oumed  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
German  centralists  were  not  only  dissatisfied 
with  the  cabinet  of  Potocki.  but  also  with  the 
chancellor.  Count  Beust,  wnom  they  likewise 
charged  with  making  undue  concessions  to  the 
nationalities.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Fran- 
co-German war,  tlie  Austrian  government  gave 
new  oflTence  to  the  German  Austrians  br  check- 
ing  their  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  Germany.  The  Czechii 
and  the  Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  made  dem- 
onstrations in  favor  of  France ;  and  the  leader 
of  the  Czechs,  Dr.  Rieger,  even  went  so  far  ss 
to  make  Napoleon  a  direct  offer  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  the  Czechs,  on  conditico 
that  Napoleon  should  aid  the  Czechs  in  re^to^• 
ing  the  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
The  new  kingaom  was  at  once  to  embrace  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Austrian  Siledo,  to  which  subsequently  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  the  Slovak  districts 
of  northern  Hungary  were  to  be  added.  In 
the  new  Reichsrath,  which  was  opened  on 
Sept  5,  the  German  liberals  W^  controlled 
a  minority  of   both  houses.    The  provincial 
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diet  of  Bohemia,  however,  in  which  the  united 
Czechs  and  federalists  had  a  majority,  declined 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath.  Although 
an  imperial  rescript  of  Sept.  29  made,  in  replj 
to  an  address  from  a  Czech  deputation  of  the 
Bohemian  diet,  promises  of  large  concessions, 
each  as  the  coronation  of  the  Austrian  emperors 
with  the  Bohemian  crown  and  the  indivisihility 
of  the  country,  the  Czechs  persisted  in  their 
refusal.  The  government  then  ordered  direct 
elections,  bj  which  24  Germans  and  liberals 
and  86  adherents  of  the  *^  declaration "  were 
deputed  to  Vienna.  The  latter  at  once  resigned 
their  seats ;  but  as  both  houses  of  the  Reichs- 
rath had  a  quorum,  they  soon  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  minis- 
try, which  consequently  tendered  its  resigna- 
tion on  Nov.  28.  The  emperor  accepted  the 
resignation,  but  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1871.  The  Czech  leaders  on  Dec.  8 
addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  *^  political  na- 
tion of  the  Bohemians,^'  a  memoir  to  the  Aus- 
trian chancellor,  in  which  they  explained  their 
views  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  and  in 
particular  declared  their  sympathy  with  Rus- 
sia in  the  eastern  question.  On  Dec.  14  the 
chancellor  returned  the  memoir,  informing  the 
Czechs  that  the  expression  of  such  views  ex- 
ceeded their  righto.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  most  friendly 
character  was  begun  in  December  with  the 
government  of  Prussia,  Austria  waiving  all  op- 
position to  the  reconstruction  of  the  German 
empire  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  The 
expected  reorganization  of  the  ministry  took 
place  on  Feb.  7,  1871,  under  the  presidency  of 
Count  Hohenwart.  The  new  ministry  leaned 
on  the  support  of  the  Slavs  and  the  feudal  and 
Catholic  parties.  The  Reichsrath  declared  it- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  making  con- 
cessions to  the  nationalities,  but  the  emperor 
in  stem  words  declared  his  approval.  The 
m^ority  of  the  Reichsrath,  being  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  best  policy  now  to  be 
pursuea,  granted  the  appropriations  demanded 
by  the  ministry,  and  found  some  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  Chancellor  Beust  in  the  Ger- 
man as  well  as  the  Roman  questions  appeared 
to  sympathize  with  the  liberals.     On  the  ad- 

iournment  of  the  Reichsrath,  on  July  11,  Count 
lohenwart  made  some  important  concessions 
t^  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  contented ;  but  the  Czechs  insist- 
ed on  the  adoption  of  the  whole  of  their  de- 
mands. In  Au^^t  the  ministry  dissolved  all 
the  provincial  diets  in  which  the  German  cen- 
tralists had  a  majority,  and  ordered  new  elec- 
tions for  the  Reichsrath.  The  result  gave  to 
Count  Hohenwart  the  assurance  that  now  all 
the  demands  of  the  Czechs  would  be  substan- 
ti^y  granted,  and  the  constitution  as  far  as 
necessary  be  altered  by  the  new  Reichsrath. 
An  imperial  rescript  to  the  Bohemian  diet, 
which  acknowledged  *^  the  rights  of  the  Bohe- 
mian kingdom,"  caused  unbounded  enthusiasm 


among  the  Czechs.  A  deputation  from  the 
Bohemian  diet  officially  presented  in  Vienna 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  they  desired 
the  Ausgleieh  (agreement)  to  be  based.  This 
presentation  brought  on  a  new  crisis.  A  crown 
council,  composed  of  the  Cisleithan  ministers, 
the  ministers  common  to  the  whole  empire,  and 
Count  Audrey,  was  called  to  advise  the  em- 
peror. Both  Count  Beust  and  Count  Audrey 
so  energetically  opposed  the  policy  of  Hohen- 
wart that  the  emperor  took  sides  with  them. 
As  the  Czech  leaders  refused  to  consent  to  any 
modification  of  their  programme,  Hohenwart 
resigned  on  Oct.  25.  A  month  later  a  new 
Cisleithan  cabinet  favorable  to  the  German  cen- 
tralists was  appointed,  under  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Adolph  Auersperg.  Again  the  diets 
opposed  to  the  new  ministry  were  dissolved  and 
new  elections  for  the  Reichsrath  ordered ;  and 
again  the  ministry  succeeded  in  securing  a  min- 
isterial minority  in  the  new  Reichsrath.  The 
speech  with  which  the  emperor  on  Dec.  27 
opened  the  Reichsrath  announced  that  the 
government  would  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Ga- 
licia  ui  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  make  the  Reichsrath  a  com- 
pletely representative  body.  On  Feb.  20, 1872, 
the  ministry  and  constitutional  party  ( Verfcu- 
sungapartei)  gained  a  great  triumph,  as  the 
Reichsrath  by  104  against  49  votes  adopted  an 
additional  clause  to  the  electoral  law  which 
authorized  the  government  to  order  direct  elec- 
tions if  delegates  elected  by  provincial  diets 
should  resign  their  seats  or  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  Reichsrath.  Another  great  tri- 
umph was  obtained  by  the  ministry  in  Bohemia, 
where  it  controlled  a  considerable  m^ority  in 
the  new  provincial  diet.  Of  the  54  delegates 
whom  the  new  diet  sent  to  the  Reichsrath,  40 
were  supporters  \)f  the  ministry,  which  could 
now  rely  on  a  two-thirds  migority  in  the  Reichs- 
rath even  if  the  Poles  should  not  vote  for  it. 
The  session  of  the  diet  was  closed  on  June 
28.  The  two  great  reforms,  the  introduction 
of  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  chief  task 
of  the  ministry,  the  substitution  of  direct  elec- 
tion to'  the  Reichsrath  for  the  indirect  election 
of  the  delegates  by  the  provincial  diets,  and  the 
Ausgleieh  (agreement)  with  the  Poles,  were 
not  yet  carried  through.  The  ministry  ofibred 
to  the  Poles  far-reaching  concessions,  but  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  nothing  would  be 
conceded  incompatible  with  the  dudistic  basis 
of  the  entire  empire.  The  Poles  in  turn  prom- 
ised that  in  their  struggle  for  an  autonomy  like 
that  of  Hungary  they  would  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. (See  Gaucia,  and  Hunoaby.) — Among 
the  best  historical  works  on  Austria  are  Mai- 
l&th,  Gesehiehte  des  diterreichisehen  Kaiser- 
stoats  (5  vols.,  Hamburg,  1884-^50) ;  Lichnow- 
sky,  Gesehichte  des  Hauses  Hahshurg  (8  vols., 
Vienna,  1886-'44);  Springer,  Gesehichte  Oes- 
terreichs  seit  dem  Wiener  Frieden  (2  volsw, 
Leipsic,  1864-^5);  Bidermann,  Gesehichte  dear 
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dgU'efiehUehen  Ge$ammUtaaUidee  (toI.  i.,  Inn- 
Bpruck,  1867);  Rogge,  Von  VUagoa  his  eur 
Uegenwart  (voL  i,  Leipsio,  1872) ;  Archiv  f&r 

(published  by  the  Vienna  academy  of  science, 
vols.  i.  to  xliv.,  Vienna,  1848-'71). 

AUSTRIiy  an  archduchy  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Anstro-Hnngarian  monarchy,  bounded 
K.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  E.  by  Hungary, 
8.  by  Styria  and  Salzburg,  and  W.  by  Salzburg 
and  Bavaria;  area,  15,056  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
2,888,420.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces  or 
crown  lands — Upper  Austria  {Oe%i/reich  oh  der 
Enns)  in  the  west,  and  Lower  Austria  {Oest- 
rekh  unter  der  Enns)  in  the  east,  the  river  Enns 
,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  them. — 
\Uppeb  ArsTRiA  has  an  area  of  4,688  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  785,622.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Danube,  which  divides  the  province 
into  two  portions,  the  Enns,  the  Traun,  and  the 
Inn,  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Salz- 
ach,  wliich  flows  into  the  Inn.  In  the  S.  W. 
are  numerous  Alpine  lakes,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size.  Mineral  springs  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  province,  but  few  of 
them  are  of  great  value.  The  surface  is  moim- 
tainous.  S.  of  the  Danube  the  Norio  Alps 
overspread  the  country,  rising,  in  the  group 
near  Ilallstadt,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
9,500  ft  N.  of  the  Danube  the  mountdn  sys- 
tem of  Bohemia  extends  into  the  province,  but 
attains  no  considerable  altitude.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube 
and  its  tributaries,  but  elsewhere  stony  and 
dry.  Even  on  the  mountain  slones,  however, 
the  inhabitants  have  made  it  proonctive.  The 
chmate  is  bracing  and  cool,  from  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country.  Agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  people.  The  salt  works  at  Ischl 
and  Ilallstadt  furnish  an  important  industry, 
but  the  manufactures  are  not  extensive,  ana 
consist  chiefly  of  iron  articles  and  cotton  goods. 
Capital,  Linz. — Lower  AvsrmA*  has  an  area 
of  7,656  sq.  m. ;  pop.  hi  1871,  2,000,602.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  Enns,  Leitha, 
K reins,  March,  and  Thaya.  The  8.  portion  is 
occupied  by  a  part  of  the  None  Alps,  with 
their  branches;  the  chief  of  these  are  the 
groups  of  the  Wienerwald  or  Kahlengebirg,  a 
si)ur  of  which,  the  Schneeberg,  is  6,760  ft.  alwve 
ttio  sea.  N.  of  the  Danube  chains  of  hills  ex- 
tend into  the  country  from  Bohemia,  but  there 
are  no  considerable  peaks.  The  valley  of  the 
Danube  is  here  broad  and  fertile,  and  the 
smaller  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  also  furnish 
large  tracts  of  arable  land.  The  climate  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  Upper  Austria. 
Agriculture  is  not  carried  to  the  perfection 
attained  in  that  province  ;>  but  the  manufac- 
tures are  much  more  numerous  and  flourishing. 
They  include  machines  of  many  kinds,  car- 
riages, wagons,  optical,  musical,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  metal  wares,  articles  of 
leather  work,  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods. 


Most  of  these  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Vienna.  The  province  is  intersected  by 
several  lineaof  railway,  and  there  is  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  neighboring  states.  Capital,  VieonA. 
— ^The  archduchy  of  Austria  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  empire  of  Anstria  (now  tb« 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy)  grew  up.  Lower 
Austria  was  founded  as  a  margraviate  in  tlw 
time  of  Charlemagne;  in  1156,  joined  with 
Upper  Austria,  it  became  a  duchy,  and  in  145S 
an  archduchy.  From  this  time  the  Hapsbnrgv 
steadily  added  to  its  territory,  and  it  was  socm 
merged  in  their  increasing  poseessiona. 
'  AVSimO-HIJllCAKIAI  MOfflECHT* .   See  Arv- 

TEIA. 

ACTArOA,^  a  central  county  of  AlahamA, 
bounded  8.  by  the  Alabama  river;  area,  mboat 
650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,628^  of  whom 
7,292  were  colored.  The  Selma,  Rome,  and 
Dalton,  and  South  and.  North  Alabama  rail- 
roads  pasa.  through  the  county*  The  snxiace 
is  uneven  and  l£e  soil  fertile.  In  1870  the 
county  produced  191,158  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  86,660  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,965  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  two  cotton  factories  and 
a  cotton  gin  factory,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  $681,783..  Capital,  JS^ingston. 

ACTHENTICS,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  AV 
vellm  of  Justinian,  so  called  by.  early  writers 
from  its  being  a  literal  translation  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  ex- 
tracts of  decisions  from  the  Kotetlm  by  which 
previous  decisions  or  definitions  contained  in 
the  Pandects  or  the  Codex  were  modified  or 
set  aside.  These  extracts  were  made  by  doc- 
tors of  the  law  and  inserted  in  the  Corpv» 
JuriSy  but  had  no  authority.  The  German 
emperors  Frederick  II.  and.  III.  issued  in  their 
names  authentics,  and  ordered  the  civilians  of 
Bologna  to  intercalate  them  in  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian.   These  last  had  a  practical  authority. 

AVTD  DA  FE  (Port,  act  of  faith;  Span.,  anto 
de  fe\  a  public  day  held  by  the  inamsition  for 
the  punishment  of  heretics  and  the  absolution  of 
the  innocent  accused.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  read  to  the  con- 
demned just  before  execution,  and  to  the  session 
of  the  court  of  inquisition.    (See  Ikqcibitiov.) 

AVTBLTCUS.'  I.  In  Greek  legend,  a  son  of 
Mercury  and  Chione,  father  of  Antidea,  and 
thus  maternal  grandfather  of  Ulysses,  who 
spent  part  of  his  youth  at  his  residence  on  Mt 
Parnassus.  He  was  renowned  for  his  cunning 
as  a  robber  and  a  liar,  and  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  metamorphosing  botli  himself  and  the 
things  stolen.  But  Sisyphus  overmatched  him 
in  cunning ;  for  Autolycus  having  stolen  bis 
sheep  and  transformed  them,  he  identified 
them  by  marks  which  he  had  made  under  their 
feet  and  compelled  him  to  restore  them.  IL 
A  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  .£olis,  livod 
about  860  B.  C.  His  treatises  on  the  **  If  otion 
of  the  Sphere  "  and  on  the  ^^  Risings  and  Set- 
tings of  the  Fixed  Stars  ^^  are  the  oldest  estnnt 
Greek  works  on  mathematics.  Three  -MSS.  of 
each  exist  at  Oxford,  but  no  complete  edition 
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has  been  published.  A  Latin  transUtion  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  1587-18 ;  and  a  full  aocoont 
of  them  IB  given  bj  Delambre  in  hia  Hiitoire 
de  ra$tronomie  aneienne. 

lOTOHATOir  (Or.  avrd^y  self;  and  fidetv,  to 
move),  a  self-moving  machine,  or  one  which 
contains  within. itself  the  moving  power.  This 
description  wonld  make  the  term  applicable, 
to  watches,  musical  boxes,  &c.^  bnt  it  is  gen- 
erallj  used  to  designate  only  those  machines 
which  are  made  to.unitate  the  motions  of  men 
and  animals.  Those  constructed  to  imitate  men 
are  sometimes  called  androides.  Probably  the 
earliest  allusion  to  self-moving  machines  in  his- 
tory  is  to  the  tripods  moved  on  living  wheels, 
and  instinct  wiw  Ufe,  which  Homer  describes 
Vulcan  as  having  contrived.  Then  come  the 
walking  statues,  female  dancers,  and  wooden 
cow  of  Dssdalus,  whose  invention  appears  to 
have  been  wonderfully  prolific  in  automatons. 
Arohytas  constructed  his  wonderful  dove  400 
years  before  Christ.  In  later  times  we  have 
Friar  Baoon^s  brazen  head  which  spoke,  and 
the  eagle  and  iron  fly  of  Regiomontanus,  the 
£6rmer  of  which  is  said  to  have  flown  from  the 
eity,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  returned ;  and 
the  latter  after  flying  round  the  room  returned 
to  its  master.  But  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  upon  the  feats 
of  the  earlier  inventors.  The  fij^t  androides 
which  acquired  any  celebrity  was  ma(}e  by  Al- 
bertus  Mi^us,  in  the  18th  century ;  it  moved 
like  a  man  and  even  spoke.  Thomas  Aquinas 
is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  by  it.  that  he 
broke  it  in  pieces  with  his  staf^  to  tne  great 
grief  of  the  unfortunate  Inventor,  who  exclaim^ 
ed  that  he  had  destroyed  the  work  of  SO  years. 
Another  similar  invention  of  Descartes,  wMch 
he  named  his  daughter  Francina,  shared  a  sim- 
ilar fate ;  die  captdon  of  a  vessel  on  board  of 
which  it  was  placed,  thinking  the  devil  must 
be  in  a  machme  that  moved  so  like  a  human 
being,  had  it  thrown  overboard.  Charlemagne 
received  from  Haroun  al-Rashid  a  present  of  a 
water  clock,  in  the  dial  of  which  a  door  opened 
at  each  hour,  and  when  at  noon  the  12  doors 
were  all  thrown  open,  as  many  knights  on 
horseback  issued  out,  paraded  round  uie  dial, 
and  then  returning  shut  themselves  in  again. 
Similar  contrivances  are  still  extant  in  some 
ancient  European  cities,  as  Nuremberg  in  Ger-^ 
many  and  Heusden  in  Holland.  A  very  amus- 
ing automaton  group  was  constructed  by  M. 
Comus  for  Louis  XiV.,  consisting  of  a  coach 
and  horses,  a  coachman,  a  page,  and  a  lady  in- 
side. The  figures  all  performed  their  appro- 
priate parts ;  the  coach  was  driven  up  to  the 
king  and  stopped,  and  the  lady,  let  out  by  the 
page,  presentea  a  petition,  ana  reentering  the 
carriage  was  driven  ofl^.  Next  to  Daodalus, 
Yaucanson,  who  lived  in  Paris  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  ^eatest  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  exhibited  in  1788  a  flageolet  and 
tambourine  player,  which  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  an^ddes  ever  constructed,  as  his  duck 


is  no  doubt  the  most  perfect  automaton.  It 
played  the  flageolet  with  the  left  hand  and 
beat  the  tambourine  with  the  right,  executing 
many  pieces  of  music  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
He  also  exhibited  a  duck  in  1741,  which  moved, 
ate,  drank,  and  even  apparently  digested  and 
evacuated  its  food  like  a  live  duck.  The  figure 
would  stretch  out  its  neck  to  take  food  from 
the  hand,  and  then  would  swallow  it  with  the 
natural  avidity  of  a  duck,  even  the  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  being  perceptible.  It 
would  rise  up  on  its  feet,  walk,  swim,  dabble 
in  the  water,  and  quack,  wonderfully  imitating 
the  natural  actions  of  the  duck.  In  its  mecha- 
nism it  was-  constructed  in  many  parts — ^as  in 
the  wings — as  nearly  like  those  parts  of  the 
bird  as  possible.  Yaucanson  undertook,  near 
the  close  of  his  life^  to  construct  an  automaton 
wMch  would  display  all  the  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  which  were  to  be  of  ^um  elastic ;  but  the 
art  of  working  this  material  was  not  then  well 
understood,  and  there  being  long  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  an  anatomist  sent  by  the  king  to 
attend  to  the  work,  Yaucanson  became  dis- 
couraged and  gave  it  up.  A  father  and  son 
named  Droz  had  the  same  remarkable  talent. 
The  former  made  a  figure  of  a  child,  which  sat 
at  a  desk,  dipped  its  pen  in  the  ink,  and  wrote 
in  Frencn.  The  latter,  bom  in  1752,  went  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  22  with  a  female  figure 
which  played  d&erent  tunes  on  the  harpsichord, 
following  with  its  eyes  and  head  the  notes  in 
the  music  book,  and  rising  at  the  close  and 
salutinff  the  company.  About  the  same  time 
the  abb6  Mioal  made  several  automaton  fig- 
ures, some  in  a  group,  which  played  diflerent 
instruments  of  music.  He  dso  exhibited  at  the 
academy  of  sciences  two  heads,  which  articu- 
lated syllables.  MAlzel  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  oentuiy  exhibited  a  famous  automaton 
trumpeter  at  Vienna,  which  played  many  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  marches,  and  for  many 
years  afterward  was  exhibited  by  a  travelliuff 
troupe  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  StiU 
later  is  the  automaton  of  the  ingenious  Swiss 
mechanic  Maillardet,  a  female  figure  that  per- 
forms 18  tunes  on  the  piano,  with  the  natural 
movements  of  the  fingers  and  eyes  and  heaving 
of  the  bosom.  It  continues  in  action  for  an  hour. 
With  it  are  an  automaton  magician ;  a  boy  that 
writes  and  draws ;  a  little  dancing  figure  that 
moves  to  music  from  the  glass  case  it  is  in ;  a 
humming  bird  that  comes  out  of  a  box,  sings, 
and  returns ;  a  steel  spider ;  and  a  hissing  ser- 
pent. Kempelen^s  automaton  chess-player  was 
no  true  automaton,  but  constructed  to  contain 
a  person,  by  whose  intelligence  the  movements 
were  controlled  and  the  game  played.  The 
doors  of  the  machine  were  opened  apparently 
to  expose  the  whole  interior ;  but  they  were 
never  all  opened  at  the  same  time.  A  person 
could  thus  move  from  one  part  of  the  interior 
to  another,  keeping  himself  concealed.  Such 
a  one,  known  to  be  a  skilful  chess-player,  trav- 
elled with  the  exhibition^  and  was  never  seen 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  game.  A  very 
ingenious  automaton  clarinet  player  was  made 
by  Van  Oeckelen  in  Holland,  and  exhibited  in 
New  York  about  1860.  It  performed  operatic 
and  classical  selections,  with  accompaniment 
of  other  instruments  played  by  living  perform- 
ers; it  took  the  instrument  from  its  mouth, 
moved  its  head  and  eyes,  and  bowed  before  the 
audience.  It  was  wound  up  like  a  dock,  and  a 
drum,  like  that  of  a  hand  organ,  was  placed  in 
its  chest,  a  different  one  for  every  piece  of 
music.  The  most  perfect  and  latest  is  perhaps 
^e  speaking  automaton  of  Faberman  of  Vien- 
na, exhibit^  in  New  York  in  1872.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  thorough  physiological  study  of  the 
human  organs  of  speech,  and  their  close  imita- 
tion by  the  materials  and  mechanical  arts  of 
the  present  dav.  As  these  contrivances  have 
no  practical  utility,  serving  only  to  display  the 
ingenuity  of  the  maker,  their  construction  in 
the  United  States  is  confined  to  children's  toys. 
AVT9PL18TT  (Gr.  ovr^,  self,  and  n'k&aotiv^  to 
shape  or  form),  a  surgical  operation  by  which 
the  nose  or  other  superficial  portion  of  the 
body,  being  destroyed  by  accident  or  by  dis- 
ease, may  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  portion 
of  skin  taken  from  another  part  of  the  same 
body.  This  art  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
in  India  fi'om  time  immemorial.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom to  punish  crime  by  cutting  ofiT  the  nose,  or 
the  lips,  or  the  ears  of  the  criminal ;  and  for  a 
time  the  parts  were  immediately  replaced  and 
found  to  grow  again.  To  prevent  this  the  ex- 
cised parts  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  natural  part  adhering  after  it  had  been 
excised,  and  healing  as  a  common  wound,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  a  portion  of  skin  removed 
from  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  mutilated  part,  might  heal 
and  become  a  natural  substitute  for  the  part  re- 
moved. When  the  nose  was  cut  off  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner, the  surgeon  cut  a  triangular  portion 
of  skin  from  ^e  forehead,  leaving  it  still  attach- 
ed by  a  small  pedicle  over  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and,  twisting  it  round,  reversed  it  over  the  na- 
eal  region  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nose  which 
bad  iKBen  cut  on.  The  skin  adhered  and  the 
deformity  was  lessened,  but  a  scar  remained 
upon  the  forehead  where  the  skin  had  been 
removed.  This  method  was  adopted  in  oth^r 
countries,  where  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  or  any 
portion  of  the  face  had  been  ii\iured  by  accident 
or  by  disease.  Celsus  speaks  of  nasal  and  labial 
autoplasty.  In  the  15th  century  this  art  was 
practised  in  Calabria  by  the  Branca  family  of 
surgeons,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  taking 
a  portion  of  skin  from  the  arm  to  replace  a  de- 
formity in  the  face,  instead  of  turning  over  a 
piece  of  skin  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  part  repaired,  leaving  a  scar  close  by  al- 
most AS  bad  as  the  original  deformity.  In  the 
foUowinir  century  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  surgeon, 
practised  the  art  of  nasal  autoplasty  with  suc- 
cess in  Paris ;  and  the  celebrated  Gasparo  Ta- 
cliacozzi  (Taliacotias)  practised  the  same  art  in 
Italy,  and  wrote  his  work  on  the  art  of  autoplas- 


tic surgery,  which  is  still  in  good  repute.  The 
last-named  surgeon  improved  the  operation  to 
such  an  extend  and  did  so  much  to  bring  it 
permanently  into  recognition,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nose  or  other  lost  parts,  when  per- 
formed according  to  his  method,  received  his 
name,  and  became  known  as  the  *'  TaUacotiaB 
operation. '*  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centunr  this  art  was  revived  by  the  celebrated 
English  surgeon  Carpue,  and  has  been  much 
improved  by  Grftfe,  Dzondi,  Delpeoh,  Cooper, 
Dupuytren,  Roux,  Lisfranc,  Blandin,  VelpeaiL 
Lallemand,  Dieflfenbach,  and  other  celebrated 
surgeons  of  the  present  time.  New  methods 
have  been  introduced,  and  almost  any  superfi- 
cial portion  of  the  body  may  be  now  repairt^ 
by  autoplastic  surgery.  Three  methods  are 
adopted,  the  Indian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
French,  and  one  or  the  other  is  preferred  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  involved.  The  Indian 
method,  already  described,  consists  in  turning 
over  a  contiguous  portion  of  skin  to  repair  tlM 
deformity;  Uie  Italian  method  consists  in  tak- 
ing a  portion  of  skin  fh>m  the  arm,  or  from  a 
distant  portion  of  the  body ;  ^e  French  meth- 
od consists  in  loosening  the  skin  on  either  side 
of  the  injury,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  parts 
beneath,  drawing  it  together  until  it  covers 
the  lost  part,  and  then  uniting  the  borders,  by 
suture  pins  and  ligatures,  until  the  parts  ad- 
here and  grow  together.  This  is  far  the  best 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  The  resources  of 
this  art  are  now  very  considerable,  but  skill  is 
required  to  operate  well,  and  judgment  to  de- 
cide whether  it  will  be  practically  useful ;  for, 
where  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  unfa- 
vorable, the  operation  may  be  unadvisable. — 
Different  names  are  given  to  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  repaired  by  this  method : 
it  is  termed  "  blepharoplasty  "  when  appUed  to 
the  eyelids ;  "  otoplasty  "  when  applied  to  the 
ears ;  "  rhinoplasty  "  when  applied  to  the  nose ; 
"  cheiloplasty  "  in  reference  to  the  lips :  **  pal- 
atoplasty" for  the  roof  of  the  moutn;  and 
"  hronchoplasty  "  for  the  trachea. 

ADTOm  (Lat.  autumnu$\  the  third  season 
of  the  year.  In  the  northern  temperate  zone 
it  begins  when  the  sun  in  its  apparent  de- 
scent to  the  southern  hemisphere  crosses  the 
equatorial  line,  and  ends  at  the  period  of  the 
sun^s  greatest  southern  declination,  or  when 
he  enters  Capricorn.  This  astronomical  au- 
tumn begins  aoout  Sept.  28,  and  lasts  till  about 
Dec  21.  But  in  popular  language  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  autumn  comprises  the  months  of 
September,  October,  ana  November;  in  Eng- 
land. August,  September,  and  October.  In  the 
southern  hemispnere,  the  autunm  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  our  spring. 

Airrun  (anc.  Bibraete,  afterward  Av^tutcdu' 
nt/m),  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  depart- 
ment of  SaAne-et-Loire,  on  the  Arroux,  50  m.  N. 
N.  W.  of  MAcon;  pop.  in  1866,  12,889.  It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  well  wooded  hills ;  the 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  vineyards  and 
com  fields.    The  town  contains  many  antiqui- 
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ties.  Massive  and  onrious  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Roman  walls  still  stand ;  also  the  so- 
called  temple  of  Janus,  of  imposing  proportions 
and  solidity.  Besides  these  there  are  two  cu- 
rioos  Roman  gates,  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  jost  without  the  gate  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  architecture,  built  probably  for  sepul- 
chral purposes,  but  in  whose  honor  antiquaries 
are  in  doubt.  The  town  contdns  several  fine 
specimens  of  church  architecture,  among  them 
tne  cathedral  of  St.  Lazare,  Romanesque  in 
style,  and  the  chapelle  St  Nazarre,  interestmg 
for  its  richly  painted  glass.  Near  Autun  are 
the  valuable  coal  basins  of  £pinac  and  Oreuzot. 
The  episcopal  see  of  this  city  was  once  held 
by  Talleyrand.  The  town  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gaul  as  the  capital  of  the  iEdui.  Un- 
der the  Romans  and  the  Franks  it  was  often 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  Its  vicinity 
witnessed  considerable  fighting  in  the  war  of 
1870-'71,  chiefly  between  the  troops  of  Gari- 
baldi and  those  of  Gen.  Werder.  An  attack 
on  the  town  by  the  latter  was  gallantly  re- 
pulsed Nov.  80,  1870. 

AUTERGBIE,  an  old  province  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Oantal,  Puy-de- 
D6me,  and  part  of  Haute-Loire.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  very  different  in  their  climate 
and  productions.  Upper  Auvergne,  which  in- 
cludes chiefly  the  departments  of  Oantal  and 
Pny-de-D6me,  is  a  mountainous,  wild,  and  pic- 
turesque cattle-raising  district  The  mountains 
which  intersect  it  are  a  branch  of  the  O^ven- 
nes,  and  lie  in  confused  ^ups,  sending  up 
several  summits  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet, 
some  of  which  are  extinct  volcanoes.  Mont 
Dore,  the  highest  of  them,  is  an  almost  isolated 
cone,  and  has  its  sides  covered  with  scorisd. 
Lower  Auvergne  extends  along  both  banks  of 
the  Allier,  ana  presents  a  continual  succession 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  of  the  most  fertile 
hills  and  valleys  of  France,  which  produce 
abundantly  the  vine,  grains,  and  fruits.  The 
province  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  Ar- 
vemi,  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  tribes  of  Gaul 
in  Cedsar's  time,  of  whom  the  present  Auver- 

Snats  are  supposed  to  be  the  almost  unmixed 
esoendants.  Though  their  province  has  con- 
tributed a  number  of  distinguished  names  to 
the  history  of  their  country,  the  Auvergnatsare 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Boeotians  of  France. 

AVX  CITES,  or  Us  CajM,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Hayti,  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment, situated  on  the  bay  of  Oayes,  in  lat. 
18'  11'  N.,  Ion.  73'  50'  W.,  92  m.  W.  8.  W,  of 
Port-au-Prince;  pop.  about  8,000,  chiefly  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes.  The  exports  embrace 
sugar,  cotton,  and  coflee,  and  the  trade  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  In 
tiie  vicinity  are  many  rum  distilleries.  A  con- 
siderable smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Jamaica.  The  hurricane  of  Aug.  12,  1881.  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  town,  killing  several  tnou- 
sand  persons.  The  civil  wars  smce  1868  have 
also  proved  injurious  to  Anx  Oayes.  The  cli- 
mate is  unwholesome. 


AUXEKRE,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Yonne,  90  m.  S.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,  15,497.  Its  wines  are  much  esteemed. 
Its  manufactures  are  calicoes,  cloths,  serges, 
druggets,  earthenware,  violin  strings,  &c.  It 
has  a  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school, 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  public  library  of 
about  25,000  volumes,'  a  cathedral  with  a  fine 
fiamboyant  Gothic  facade,  and  the  quaint 
church  of  St  Germain,  with  curious  crypts,  in 
which  lie  buried  the  mediaaval  counts  of  Aux- 
erre  and  its  vicinity  (Auxerrois). 

AUXONNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  SaOne,  17  m.  S.  E.  of  Dyon ;  pop.  in  1866, 
5,911.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  barracks,  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  nails. 

mZODT)  AirleB)  a  French  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  bom  in  Rouen,  died  in  Rome 
about  1698.  In  conjunction  with  Picard,  he 
applied  the  telescope  to  the  mural  quadrant. 
He  invented  and  applied  to  the  telescope  a 
movable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  1667.  By  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  he  observed  and  measured  the  di- 
urnal variation  of  the  moon's  diameter,  first 
explained  by  Kepler.  Auzout  was  an  efiScient 
optician  and  maker  of  telescopes.  Ilis  obser- 
vation and  calculations  of  the  comet  of  1664 
suggested  to  Louis  XIV.  the  first  idea  of  found- 
ing an  observatory  at  Paris,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, founded  in  1666. 

AUZOVX,  'nMAre  Ltals,  a  French  physician 
and  anatomist,  bom  at  St.  Aubin  d^Ecroville, 
department  of  the  Eure,  about  1797.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of 
making  permaneiit  models  of  anatomical  prep- 
arations in  papier  mach^,  an  art  known  under 
the  French  name  of  anatomic  elastique.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are :  1st,  that  the 
material  used  is  light,  not  easily  broken,  and 
unafiTected  by  the  atmosphere  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures;  2d,  that  minute  parts  can  be 
represented  in  enlarged  dimensions,  and  colored 
to  imitate  nature;  and  Bd,  that  the  pieces 
representing  the  diflTerent  parts  of  an  organ 
and  the  different  organs  of  the  body  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  and  put  together  at 
will.  Dr.  Auzoux  completed  his  invention  by 
1825,  and  established  a  manufactory  at  St 
Aubin  for  the  production  of  anatomical  mod- 
els. He  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  his  ana^ 
tomical  preparations  at  the  French  exposition 
of  1884,  honorable  mention  in  1839  and  1844, 
and  a  second  gold  medal  in  1849.  He  received 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1834.  At 
one  time  he  gave  annual  courses  of  lectures 
upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  preparations.  His  published 
works  are ;  Consiaerations  generates  tur  rana- 
tomie;  Memoirs  sur  le  ehoUror-morbuSy  &c. 
(Paris,  1882) ;  Lemons  eUmentaire$  cTan^itomie 
et  de  physiologic  (1839;  8d  ed.,  1858);  Dee 
tares  molles  et  osseuses  dans  le  cheval  (1853); 
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InstMsanee  des  ehevaux  forU  et  leger$y  du  d^e- 
tal  de  guerre  et  de  luxe^  &o.  (1860). 

AVA  (Burmese,  Ana-ua^  a  fish  pond,  so  called 
because  the  originiu  town  was  buil£  around 
one),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire, styled  in  the  official  documents  of  the 
country  Ratanapura^  the  city  of  gems,  situa- 
ted on  an  island  formed  by  the  Irrawaddy  riv- 
er on  the  N.,  the  Myit-nge  on  the  £.,  and  the 
Mylt-tha,  an  offset  of  the  Myit-nge,  on  the  S., 
and  on  the  S.  £.  angle  by  a  c^ial,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Myit-nge  flow,  dug  to 
defend  that  face  of  the  city ;  lat.  21**  58'  N.,  Ion. 
95**  58'  E.  The  population  was  formerly  from 
80,000  to  50,000,  but  is  now  much  less.  Ava 
is  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  or  inner  and 
outer  towns.  Exclusive  of  suburbs,  the  whole 
place  is  about  5^  m.  in  circumference,  and  is 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  15^  ft.  hig^  and  10 
ft.  thick;  an  embankment  of  earth  supports 
this  wall  on  the  inner  dde,  and  there  is  a  small 
ditch  on  the  outeide.  The  inner  town  includes 
the  palaces,  royal  pagodas,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  houses  of  the  outer  town  are  for 
the  most  part  wretched  huts  of  bamboos  and 
mata  thatched  with  g^rass.  The  rendences  of 
the  chiefs  and  wealthy  men  are  generally  con- 
structed of  Dlanks,  and  tiled ;  but  the  town  is 
now  decayea  and  desolate. — ^Ava  was  first  made 
the  capital  about  1364;  and  ance  then  the 
Burman  kings  have  shifted  the  capital  eight  or 
nine  times.  In  1839  every  substantial  edifice 
in  Ava  was  destroyed  by  an  eartbauake;  in 
consequence  of  winch  Monchobo,  the  birth- 
place of  Alompra,  and  once  the  seat  of  the 
court,  again  became  temporarily  the  capital  of 
the  Burman  empire.  Afterward  both  Amara- 
pura  and  Ava  were  honored  by  the  preference 
of  the  kings,  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
the  capital  was  fixed  at  Mandelay. 

A¥A,  KlngdMi  •t»    See  Bubmah. 

ATALANCHE  (Fr.  avalanche  or  ai>alange\  a 
mass  of  snow  precipitated  from  mountain  sides 
to  the  lower  levels.  Avalanches  are  common 
in  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  several  differ- 
ent forms  of  them  are  described.  The  drift 
avalanche  is  the  light,  dry  snow  swept  from 
the  mountains  by  strong  winds,  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  valleys,  sometimes  to  such  depths 
as  to  bury  the  villages  it  falls  upon.  More  de- 
structive is  that  formed  by  the  damp,  cohering 
snow,  which,  beginning  in  a  small  rolling  body, 
gathers  with  every  turn  increased  proportions 
and  velocity,  and  taking  up  in  its  progress 
loose  rocks  and  eartli,  or  the  shattered  limbs 
of  trees,  sweeps  off  not  only  houses  and  villages, 
but  the  very  lands  on  which  they  stand.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  year  1500  100  men  were 
buried  by  such  an  avalanche  in  the  Great  St 
Bernard;  and  in  1624,  in  Italian  Switzerland, 
800  soldiers  were  thus  engulfed,  many  of 
whom,  however,  were  afler^^ard  dug  out  alive. 
The  villages  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Rhdne 
have  been  pnrticulariy  exposed  to  these  dis- 
asters. In  1827  the  village  of  Briel  in  Yalab 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  an  avalanche. 


The  rolling  avalanches  sometimes  change  ia 
their  descent  to  sliding  masses,  and  these  Uik« 
in  their  progress  every  movable  body,  down  to 
the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains.  Hills  of  grsr- 
eland  loose  rocks,  covered  with  forests  and 
dwellings,  are  thus  carried  down  to  lower  ler- 
els,  and  in  cases  of  vineyards  thus  removed, 
intricate  questions  of  proprietorship  have  aris- 
en. Ice  avalanches  are  produced  by  the  break- 
ing of  masses  of  ice  m>m  moving  glaoienL 
(See  Glaoibb.) 

ATALLOir,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  YonnCj  on  the  Cousin,  26  m.  S.  £.  of 
Auxerre ;  pop.  m  1866,  6,070.  It  is  sorroiiiid- 
ed  by  a  country  renowned  for  fertility  and 
beauty.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  wine» 
leather,  and  horns,  and  manufactures  of  wooL 

A¥AL06,  FttitauuMto  ftaMMSS  4%  marquis  of 
Pesoara,  an  Italian  general  of  Charles  V.,  bom 
in  Naples  in  1490,  died  in  Milan,  Nov.  4,  1525. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Spain  to  Naples  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy.  In  early  child- 
hood he  was  affianced  to  Vittoria  Cokmna^ 
who  was  then  only  four  years  old,  and  he  mar- 
ried her  while  he  was  still  a  mere  lad.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ra^ 
venna,  where  he  was  wounded  and  captured. 
While  in  prison  he  dedicated  to  his  wife  • 
poem  entitled  *^  Dialogue  of  Love.''  Ransomed 
through  the  influence  of  a  favorite  of  Looia 
XII.,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Vicenza  in  1518 ;  at  Mil^n,  which  city 
he  took  from  the  French  in  1521;  and  aft 
ComoL  which  he  sacked  contrary  to  his  prom- 
ise.  In  1522  he  took  an  active  part  against 
the  French  at  Pavia,  La  Bicocca,  and  Lodi, 
and  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Piz- 
zighettone  and  Cremona,  and  the  capture  and 
sacking  of  Genoa.  The  decimve  victory  over 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia  (Feb.  24, 1525)  was  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  valor  of  Avalos,  who  was 
wounded,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
friends  and  foes.  He  was  made  generalissimo, 
but  became  unpopular  because,  after  having 
joined  the  league  of  the  duke  of  Milan  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  from 
Italy,  he  subsequently  betrayed  the  scheme  to 
Charles  V.  The  crown  of  Naples,  howev^, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Italian  princes 
in  reward  of  his  treachery,  he  refused  by  the 
advice  of  his  wife. 

A¥AEI8,  a  stronghold  of  the  Hyksos  in  Low- 
er £g3i>t.    See  Htksos. 

AVARS,  a  tribe  of  Turanian  origin,  who  first 
appear  in  European  history  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century,  when  the  bulk  of  them 
left  their  abodes  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Don,  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  settled  in 
Dacia.  They  served  in  the  army  of  JustiniaOf 
allied  themselves  with  the  Longobards  against 
the  GepidflD,  and  finally  occupied  Pannonia  and 
other  parts  of  modem  Hungary,  and  established 
their  dominion  over  the  Slavs  north  and  south 
of  the  Danube.  Their  sovereigns  were  caUed 
khans.  The  mightiest  among  Uiem  was  Baian 
(570-680),  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
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Elbe  to  tbe  Black  seA,  and  to  whom  the  By • 
Eantiae  emperon  paid  tribnte.  Tbe  Avars 
Bsized  Dalmatio,  and  made  inroads  into  Italy 
and  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  la  640  the 
SlavH  revolted,  and  the  domiaioa  of  the  Avars 
over  them  came  to  an  end ;  bnt  they  Btill  maia- 
tained  themselvcB  in  Fannonia.  Tliey  allied 
tbemsclvee  with  Xhaawlo,  doke  of  Bavaria, 
against  Oharlemagne ;  but  that  monarch  finally 
broke  their  power  (TBI  and  798).  One  of  the 
Avar  khana,  Tndmi,  joined  Ohariemagne,  and 
was  baptiised  at  Aii-la-Ohapelle,  bat  Bnbse- 
qoently  abandoned  the  emperor  and  fonsht 
Bgninat  him  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  be- 
headed. About  82T  the  Avars  disappear  wholly 
from  history.  They  have  been  confonnded  with 
their  forerunners  the  IIuoh,  and  with  their  sno- 
cessors  the  Maeyars.  The  modem  Avars  of 
Leaghistan  in  the  Oanoaaaa  have  also  been 
erroneouBly  oon^dered  their  kindred.  Be- 
muns  of  the  lonK-walled  oampa  of  the  mediie- 
Tal  Avars  are  Btill  to  be  seen  near  the  Dannbe 
in  Hungary. 

ITITIK,  a  Sanskrit  word,  signifying  "  a  de- 
scending," nsnally  applied  in  a  religions  sense, 
and  in  reference  to  the  inoarnation  of  the  Hin- 
doo deities.  Whence  the  doctrine  of  tbe  ava- 
tar is  derived  is  a  point  that  has  recuved  no 
satisfactory  solution.  The  most  Important  ava- 
tars of  Vishnu,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Hin- 
doo trinity,  are:  1,  that  of  the  fish,  in  which 
he  preserved  Hanu,  the  first  man,  daring  a 
delnge;  2,  the  tortoise,  when  Vishnasui^Mrted 
the  earth  while  tbe  gods  and  the  Asuras  ex- 
traocad  the  immortal  drbk  {amrita)  from  the 
sea;  3,  the  boar,  in  which  he  slow  the  chief  of 
the  Asuras,  the  opponents  of  the  gods;  4,  the 
lion-man,  in  whicn  he  killed  the  deceased 
Asnra  chief's  brother;  6,  the  dwarf,  in  which 
form  he  played  a  trick  on  King  Bali,  of  whom 
lie  asked  as  mnch  gronnd  as  he  conld  measure 
in  three  strides,  and  the  king  having  granted 
the  request,  the  god,  at  once  manifesting  him- 
self, 'strode  over  earth,  air,  and  heaven ;  S,  the 
man  Paraaurama,  tbe  son  of  Jamadagni  and 
Kenuks,  when  be  rescued  the  Brahmaoa  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Eshatriyas ;  7,  Rama,  tbe 
son  of  King  Daaaratha,  when  he  destroyed  va- 
rious demons  by  exploits  described  in  the  Ban- 
akrit  epic  of  Ramayana  ;  8,  Krishna,  the  great- 
est of  the  avatars,  when  he  assisted  the  family 
of  the  Fandavos  against  the  Kooroos,  and  con- 
quered the  wicked  of  the  earth — the  subject 
of  tbe  Mahabharata;  9,  Buddha,  in  which  he 
persnaded  the  Asuras,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
the  gods,  to  abandon  their  faith  in  tbe  Vedas; 
10,  Kolki,  the  name  of  the  avatar  of  Vishnn 
when  he  shall  come  again  to  restore  peace  and 
pnrity  on  eartb. 

IViTGHA,  Ibnit  (Ross.  A»atBhimhaya  Sop- 
ka),  a  volcano  in  Kamtchatka,  near  tbe  B.  £. 
coast,  in  iat.  68°  16'  N,  and  Ion.  158°  60'  E., 
rising  to  on  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  ft.  It 
has  a  crater  at  its  summit  several  hnndred 
yards  in  circumference,  and  another  —  '*-  ~^- 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  &,.    Amoi 
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recorded  eruptions  are  those  of  1887  and  1856, 
when  it  discharged  with  great  violence  vast 

Juantities  of  lava,  stones,  and  water.  8.  of 
le  mountain  is  tlie  bay  of  Avatcha,  on  which 
lies  the  town  of  Petropavlovsk. 

ATEBtfKT,  a  village  in  Wilteliire,  England,  0 
m.  W.  of  Marlborough,  notable  as  tbe  site  of 
the  remains  of  the  largest  Droidical  temple  in 
Enrope.  In  an  open  plain,  free  from  trees, 
650  blocks  of  stone,  varying  fi'om  6  to  20  ft. 
above  the  gronnd,  and  3  to  12  in  breadth  and 
thickness,  were  bronght  together.  One  bnn- 
dred  of  Uiese  were  set  on  end  aronnd  an  area 
1,400  ft.  in  diameter;  and  these  were  enclosed 
by  a  ditch  and  mound  with  two  breaks  for 
openings.  The  area  within  the  bank  is  over 
28  acres.  From  the  arrangements  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  there  were  within  this  great 
circle  two  smaller  circular  temples,  besides  two 
avenues  of  great  stones  leading  to  the  entrances 
ft^>m  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile*  Tlie  re- 
mains have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  of 
late  years,  all  that  was  capable  of  removal 
having  been  gradually  carried  away. 

IVEIBO,  a  seaport  town  of  Fortugal,  in  tbe 
province  of  Beira,  6,  of  the  month  of  tbe 
Vougo,  on  a  bay  called  the  Barra  de  Aveiro, 
37  m.  S.  of  Oporto ;  pop.  in  1893,  6,557.  It  is 
an  episcopal  see,  and  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  sea  salt.  In  tbe  16th  centnry  it  was  a  com- 
mercial place  of  great  importance. 

1VE3XANEDA,  11mm  Feniada  de,  tbe  real  or 
assumed  name  of  the  author  of  Uie  spnrioua 
Segunda  partt  del  ingenioio  Hidalgo  D.  Qui- 
xoU  (Tarragona,  1614;  French  translation  by 
Le  Sage,  Paris,  lT04-'6).  Though  Avelloneda 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  en  obscure  man- 
ner to  his  contemporaries  and  to  Cervantes 
himself,  the  authorship  of  the  book,  which 
appeared  under  his  name  many  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  real  second  part  of  "  Don  Qaix- 
ote,"  has  been  assigned,  bnt  without  conclusive 
authority,  to  Luis  do  Aliago,  tbe  king's  con- 
fessor, and  also  to  Jnan  Bhinoo  de  Paz,  a 
Dominican  friar.  Cervantes  refrained  from 
noticing  the  publication  until  the  69th  chapter 
of  his  own  second  part  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  bis 
"History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  says  of  Ave* 
Uaneda's  book  that,  "if  not  without  merit  in 
some  respects,  it  is  generally  low  and  dull,  and 
would  now  be  forgotten  iif  it  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  fame  of  Don  Quixote." 

AViXUNEDi,  Gertrad*  Smm  de,  a  Spanish 

E^eteee  and  novelist,  bom  at  Puerto  Prindpe, 
nba,  in  1816,  died  in  Seville  in  June,  1864. 
Her  father  was  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  after 
whose  death  she  went  to  Spain,  where  her  first 
drama,  Leoneia,  was  favorably  received  at  Ma- 
drid in  1840.  In  1845  she  was  crowned  with 
laurel  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  received 
a  prize  for  a  poem  exalting  the  clemency  of 
the  queen.  In  1846  she  married  Pedro  Saba- 
dor,  a  young  Spamsb  politician,  who  died  in 
the  same  year.  She  anerward  led  a  seeluded 
"'--*  "^drid  and  Seville.  Her2vol8.of  lyrics] 
id  ed.,  Mexico,  IS52),  her  Ifl  drama^ 
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and  her  8  vols,  of  prose  writings  secured  for 
her  a  high  reputation. 

AVELLINO9  a  fortified  town  of  S.  Italy,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Principato  Ulteriore,  28 
m.  E.  of  Naples;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  several  fine  public  builduigs,  and  a 
public  granary.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  filberts, 
which  are  largely  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and 
are  hence  called  in  Latin  nuees  AvellatuBy  and 
in  French  avelines.  There  is  also  a  large  trade 
in  chestnuts  and  grain,  and  manufactures  of 
hats  and  cloth.  At  the  village  of  Atripalda,  2 
m.  distant,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Abellinum,  which  being  destroyed  in  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  the 
inhabitants  settled  on  the  present  site.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes. 

ATE  IIAEII9  a  short  prayer  much  used  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches.  The 
first  clause  is  the  salutation  of  St.  Elizabeth  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  names  *•*'  Maria " 
and  "  Jesus  *^  added.  The  second  clause  is  an 
acclamation  employed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  and  the  people  generally, 
to  express  their  joy  at  the  decision  of  the 
<][uestion  raised  by  Nestorius  whether  Mary  is 
truly  the  modier  of  God.  It  is  usually  joined 
with  the  Pater  Noster. 

AYElfBRPCIiEE,  Uoptld.    See  Auenbbuoobb. 

AViaiuiiJB,  Him.    See  Rome. 

ATCNTDKINE,  a  variety  of  quartz,  and  also 
one  of  feldspar.  The  peculiarity  in  each,  for 
which  the  name  is  given,  is  the  play  of  reflect- 
ed or  refracted  light  from  numerous  points  in 
the  mass  of  the  stone — ^the  reflections  being 
bright  and  sparkling,  and  of  different  colors, 
while  the  ground  may  be  translucent  with  little 
brilliancy,  and  of  a  dull  color.  The  effect  is 
probably  produced  by  the  crystalline  faces  in 
the  structure  of  the  stooe  refracting  the  light 
differently.  There  are,  however,  some  varie- 
ties, called  also  aventurine,  in  which  the  play 
of  colors  results  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
little  scales  of  mica,  or  other  foreign  ingre- 
dients, each  of  which  reflects  the  light,  and  all 
together  produce  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the 
true  varieties  of  aventurine.  An  artificial  dass 
of  this  name  is  manufactured  at  Venice,  which 
is  well  adapted  to  ornamental  purposes,  being 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  minerals. 
Within  the  glass  are  substances  apparently 
vitreous,  of  great  brilliancy,  of  the  color  of 
copper,  and  in  very  small  crystals  of  the  form 
of  tetrahedrons.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  workman  in  Murano  through 
accident  {aventura)  letting  fall  brass  filings 
into  molten  glass. 

ATENZOAB  (properly  Ibn  Zohb),  Abi  Ker- 
wai,  an  Arabian  pnysician,  bom  at  Pefiaflor  in 
Spain  about  1072,  died  in  1162.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  10  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  who  imposed  upon 
him  an  oath  never  to  make  use  of  poisons.  lie 
was  the  preceptor  of  Averroes.  Avenzoar  tried 
to  bring  medicine  within  the  range  of  experi- 
mental ^oieiice.   Several  of  his  w  orks,  translated 


into  Latin,  have  been  publudied«  His  Beet\i(* 
catio  MedicationU  et  HeffiminU  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1490  and  1496,  with  the  remarks 
of  Averroes  in  1514,  and  at  Lyons  in  1861. 

ATERAGEi  !•  fiCMfal  (scnnetimes  called  gross 
or  extraordinary),  in  mercantile  law,  the  oo>ii- 
tribution  made  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
a  sea  adventure  to  make  good  an  expense  or 
loss  sustained  by  one  or  more  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  law  of  general  average,  as  expreised  in 
Justinian^s  Pandects,  and  adopted  by  all  com* 
mercial  nations,  though  with  considerable  di- 
versity of  practice,  com^  from  the  Rhodian 
law,  the  first  known  system  of  marine  law, 
which  thus  stated  the  rule:  ^^If  goods  are 
thrown  overboard  in  order  to  lighten  m  ship, 
the  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  all  shall  be 
made  good  by  the  contribution  of  all.*^  It 
would  be  difiScult  to  set  forth  the  essentials  of 
a  case  for  general  average  more  clearly  than 
they  have  been  stated  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  (Barnard  t.  Adams,  10  How. 
270),  Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivering  the  c^nn- 
ion :  ^*  In  order  to  constitute  a  case  for  gen- 
eral average,  three  things  must  concur:  1.  A 
common  deinger,  or  a  danger  in  which  ship, 
cargo,  and  crew  all  participate-^  danger  im- 
minent and  apparently  inevitable,  except  by 
voluntarily  incurring  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  whole  to  save  the  remainder.  2.  There 
must  be  a  voluntary  jettison,  jaetu$^  or  casting 
away  of  some  portion  of  the  joint  concern  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  imminent  peril; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  transfer  of  the  peril  from 
the  whole  to  a  particular  p<»lion  of  the  whiJe. 
8.  This  attempt  to  avoid  a  common  peril  most 
be  successful.  The  right  to  contribution  is  not 
made  to  depend  on  any  real  or  presumed  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  thing  cast  away,  but  on  the 
fiict  that  it  hais  been  selected  to  suffer  the  peril 
in  place  of  the  whole  that  the  remainder  may 
be  saved."  Not  only  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed,  but  what  follows  as  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  its  destruction,  as  injuries  to  other 
goods,  expenses  of  refitting,  and  the  wages  and 
provisions  of  the  crew  in  the  port  of  relief  are 
subjects  of  contribution.  So  is  also  ransom 
paid  to  a  pirate,  by  both  the  common  and 
civil  law  (the  rule  of  which  on  tliis  point 
has  been  repealed  in  England),  and  in  gene- 
ral whatever  necessary  and  voluntary  loss  or 
expense  is  incurred  by  a  part  for  the  good  of 
all.  Goods  finally  saved  must  contribute  fur 
loss  sustained  in  procuring  temporary  safety. 
By  the  French  orainance,  goods  stowed  upon 
deck  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit 
but  not  from  the  burden  of  general  average, 
since  they  are  supposed  to  hamper  the  veseel 
and  increase  the  dagger :  and  such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  both  the  Engli^  and  American  law. 
In  the  courts  of  all  three  countries,  however, 
an  established  usage  to  carry  upon  deck,  as 
with  small  coasting  vessels,  is  allowed  to  take  a 
case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  rule.  Both  the 
continental  and  the  American  law  is  somewhat 
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more  liberal  than  the  English  as  regards  the  sub- 
jects of  general  average,  bnt  the  difference  con- 
sists not  in  the  natore  bat  in  the  application  of 
principles.  The  victuals  and  ammunition  of  a 
ship  do  not  contribute  in  a  case  of  general  aver- 
age, nor  whatever  is  necessary  to  we  persons  of 
those  on  board,  as  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  nor  the 
passengers  for  their  own  safety,  nor  the  crew  for 
their  wages,  lest  apprehension  of  personal  loss 
should  deter  them  from  personal  sacrifice.  Hie 
mle  of  the  civil  law  that  *^  those  things  alone 
which  pay  freight  contribute "  is,  with  slight 
limitations,  the  general  law  on  this  point  The 
rate  of  contribution  is  in  proportion  to  the 
safety  obtained,  according  to  value,  not  weight. 
The  rules  upon  which  this  adjustment  is  nmde 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  are  not  well 
settled  anywhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  nice 
calculation,  that  in  most  commercial  ports  the 
computation  and  a^jnstment  of  general  average 
constitute  a  special  branch  of  business,  attended 
to  by  a  spedal  class  of  men.  By  the  civil  law, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  was  required  to  see  to 
this ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  French  ordinance 
are  somewhat  similar,  but  are  practically  dis- 
used, the  work  being  performed  by  depichewn^ 
as  they  are  called.  II.  Parttadar,  an  almost 
obsolete  barbarous  expression,  used  to  signify  a 
partial  loss,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  imme- 
diate loser  alone.  III.  Petty  Aicnges  are  sun- 
dry small  charges  borne  in  common  by  the  own- 
ers of  a  ship  and  cargo,  like  pilotage,  towage, 
anchorage,  light  money,  quarantine,  &c. 

AVEBJVO  (anc.  Avemxui),  a  lake  in  Italy, 
about  8  m.  W.  of  Naples,  and  near  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Cum89.  It  lies  in  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  and,  though  less  than  2  m.  in 
circumference,  is  of  great  depth.  It  has  no 
natural  outlet,  but  an  artificial  passage  for  its 
waters  into  the  gulf  of  BaicB  was  made  by 
-^?"PPft»  ^^<^  ^^  connected  it  with  the  Lu- 
orine  lake.  This  latter  passage  was  closed  by 
a  volcanic  convulsion  wnich  m  1538  cast  up 
a  hill  of  considerable  height  in  the  place  of 
the  latter  lake.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reopen  the  communication  thus  obstructed ; 
and  as  the  subterranean  tunnel  which  con- 
nected Avemo  directly  with  the  sea  has  also 
been  blocked  up,  the  lake  is  again  without 
an  outlet.  In  ancient  times,  Avernus,  with 
the  wild  and  gloomy  scenery  about  it,  the 
pestilent  vapors  rising  from  its  volcanic  shores, 
and  the  prevailing  belief  in  its  unfathomable 
depth,  was  reputed  the  entrance  to  Hades,  and 
was  made  sacred  to  Proserpme.  By  thip  path 
Ulysses,  according  to  the  legend,  visited  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  here  was  also  a  famous 
oracle.  The  lake  retains  few  of  its  ancient 
characteristics;  the  dense  woods  which  an- 
ciently covered  its  banks  were  cut  down  before 
the  time  of  Strabo,  and  the  volcanic  phenome- 
na appear  to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  ruins 
of  a  Koman  edifice,  probably  a  bath,  are  on 
the  8.E.  border  of  the  lake. 

ATERROES,  or  AveiThoSg  (a  corruption  of  Ibn 
Roshd),  an  Arabian  philosopher,  bom  in  Cor- 


dova about  1120,  died  in  Morocco,  Dec  12, 1198. 
Educated  by  eminent  masters,  he  became,  like 
his  father,  distinguished  for  his  varied  knowl- 
edge, and  succe^ed  him  in  the  office  of  mufti 
or  chief  judge  in  Andalusia,  and  subsequently 
held  the  same  position  in  Morocco.  He  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  successive  rulers,  espe- 
cially of  Al-Mansour ;  but  the  latter,  yielding  to 
those  who  could  not  reconcile  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes  with  his  professed  devotion  to  the 
Koran,  and  perhaps  also  impelled  by  personal 
animosity,  banished  him  for  several  years,  but 
finally  restored  him  to  his  office.  He  wrote 
on  astronomy,  particularly  on  the  spots  of  the 
sun^  and  on  many  other  scientific  subjects ;  but 
he  is  chiefiy  celebrated  as  a  commentator  upon 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  grasped  the  ideas  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  though  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in 
Latin  at  Venice  in  11  vols.  (1552-'60),  the 
commentaries  filling  8  volumes,  and  8  volumes 
containing  his  refutation  of  Algazzali^s  work 
against  Greek  philosophy,  his  great  medical 
work,  Kulliyat  or  improperly  Oolliaet  (of 
which  several  editions  have  been  published), 
and  miscellaneous  treatises.  As  a  philosopher 
he  tended  toward  pantheism  and  materialism. 
His  professed  disciples  were  called  Averroists. 
Leo  A.  issued  a  bull  against  his  doctrines  after 
they  had  been  denounced  by  the  university  of 
Paris.  Renan,  in  his  Averrhoia  et  VAverrhO' 
isme  (Paris,  1 852),  gives  a  Ml  notice  of  his  life 
and  works,  and  characterizes  him  as  the  chief 
representative  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  and  of  freedom  of  thought, 
and  as  exempt  from  all  purely  dogmatic  and 
religious  bias.  Among  other  recent  works 
relating  to  his  doctrines  is  Mtller^s  Fhiloaophie 
und  Theologie  ^on  AterrhoU  (Munich,  1859). 

AViauSAy  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  ntuated  in  a  remarkably 
fertile  region,  8  m.  N.  of  Naples;  pop.  in  1872, 
21,176.  It  contains  a  cauiedral  and  many 
churches  and  convents,  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum  founded  by  Murat,  which 
was  among  the  first  to  attempt  curing  the 
insane  by  occupation  and  recreation.  The 
sparkling  white  Asprino  wine  of  Aversa  is 
often  sold  as  champagne,  and  its  sweetmeats, 
especially  almond  cakes,  are  great  delicacies. 
Aversa  was  settied  by  the  Normans,  and  grant- 
ed in  1029  to  Rainulf,  one  of  their  leaders,  who 
received  from  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  the  title 
of  count  of  Aversa.  In  1030  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Atella,  the  site  of  which 
is  still  visible  in  the  vicinity,  were  removed 
hither.  In  1061  the  county  was  annexed  to 
the  principality  of  Capua,  then  a  papal  fief. 

AT£SN^  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Le  Nord, 
on  the  Helpe,  50  m.  o.  E.  of  lille;  pop. 
in  1866,  8,787.  It  is  one  of  the  fortresses 
which  protect  France  on  the  east,  built  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.  according  to  tiie  sys- 
tem of  Yauban.    It  was  bombarded  immedi* 
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ately  after  the  battle  of  WBterloo,  almost  de- 
Btroyed  hj  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  and 
for  some  time  occupied  b^  the  allies. 

IVETROW,  a  S.  department  of  France,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Gnienne, 
bounded  bj  Cantal,  Loz^re,  Gard,  HSrault, 
Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  Lot;  area,  8,376 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1672,  402,474.  It  ia  named 
from  an  atBaent  of  the  Tarn,  whicli  rises  in  tbe 
department  near  its  E.  border,  flows  W.  as  far 
as  Villefrancbe,  and  then  S.  to  tlio  con&nea  of 
the  department  of  Tarn.  The  Lot  flows  on 
the  N.  W.  border.  Aveyron  ie  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  districts  of  France,  It  baa 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  ulver,  zinc,  iron,  and 
coal ;  those  of  coal  are  among  the  moet  valu- 
able in  the  conntry.  Cattle  are  rused  in  great 
nnmbers.  The  umons  Roquefort  cheese  is 
lar^ly  exported.  The  deWtment  is  divided 
Into  the  arrondiasementa  of  Rodez,  Villelranche, 
Espalion,  Milland,  and  S^t-AnViqae.  Capi- 
tal, Rodez. 

1¥EZ1C.    See  D'Avbzao. 

ITIGEBBON,  or  iTtMeknL  See  Solomon 
BEs  Oabibol. 

ITIGEirNA  ^a  corruption  of  Ibx  8ika),  an 
Arabian  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  in  a 
village  of  Bokbara  in 
980,  died  in  lOSS  or 
1037.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Bokhara,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to 
study  with  such  eitra- 
ordinary  zeal  that  be- 
fore b«  reached  man- 
hood he  was  already 
famous  as  a  physician, 
and  at  31  be  hud  writ- 
ten an  encyclojicedia 
of  science  to  which 
lie  gave  the  name  of 
"  Book  of  the  8mu  To- 
tal." He  alter  ward 
wrote  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  this  work, 
lie  delivered  public  lec- 
tures on  logic  and  as- 
tronomy in  the  bouse 
of  a  rich  patron  of 
learning  at  Joijan  in 

Khorasan,  and  afterward  became  vizier  to  the 
emir  of  Uamadan,  at  whose  court  he  taught 
philosophy  and  medicine,  closing  his  lectnres 
every  evening  with  feasting  and  dancing.  In- 
volved after  the  death  of  this  prince  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  ruler  of  Ispahan,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  bnt  made  bis  escape 
to  that  city,  and  there  spent  the  latt«r  part 
of  his  life  in  prosperity.  Before  his  death  he 
reformed  the  excesses  of  bis  conduct,  freed  bis 
slaves,  and  gave  bis  fortune  to  the  poor.  His 
medical  writings,  which  number  over  60  dis- 
tinct works,  were  long  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  Uie  roost  important  of  them,  the 
Xanwn  ("Canon"),  was  for  many  centaries  the 
standard  authority  even  in  Europe.    It  gave 
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an  escellent  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Greek  i>hysieians.  It  was  pablished 
in  Lotin  as  early  as  147a  (Padua),  in  Hebrew 
in  1432  (fol.,  Na^iles),  and  in  the  original  Ara- 
bic in  15H3  (fol,,  Rome).  There  were  about 
30  Latin  editions  of  the  "Canon"  during  the 
lath  and  16th  centuries.  Avicenna's  prinripsi 
pbilusophicol  work,  the  A»h-Sh^a,  or  "Bern- 
edy,"  lias  never  been  printed, 

IVieUUfO,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Basilicata,  11  m.  N.  W.  of  Polenzs; 
pop.  about  10,000,  It  has  a  handsome  coUe- 
^ate  church,  a  royal  college,  and  several  cou- 
vente.  A  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  land  slide  in  1S24. 

AVIGKOH  (anc  Atimio),  a  town  of  B.  E. 
France,  in  Provence,  department  of  Vauolose, 
865  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Paiia,  utuated  on  the  RhAne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  sospcnaon 
bridge  built  in  1844;  pop.  in  1866,  36,407.  It 
is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  has  a  lycenm,  m 
seminary,  a  public  library,  moEeuras  of  aoli- 
qnities,  paintings,  and  natural  history,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  an  agricultural  societv,  and  an 
association  called  the  academy  of  VaaclDte. 
Its  indostry  is  active,  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder,  in  the  manufacture  of  sikt, 


colored  cloths,  and  taffetas,  and  in  copper,  lead, 
anil  iron  works.  It  carries  on  an  extenuve 
trade  in  the  various  productions  of  Provence, 
particularly  in  grains  and  highly  esteemed  red 
wines.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  m 
the  form  of  an  almost  r^nlar  oval,  and  its 
walls,  rather  beautiful  than  strong,  are  flanked 
with  towers,  adorned  with  battlements,  and 
surrounded  by  handsome  boulevards.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  there  are  magnificent 
wharfe  along  the  Rhdno  and  nnmerons  ancient 
and  remarkable  edifices.  Among  the  latter  u 
the  palace  of  the  popes,  a  sombre  Gothic  stroc- 
ture  of  the  12th  century,  now  transformed  into 
a  prison  and  barracks.  This  city  was  the  capi- 
tol  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Cavares  prior  to 
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the  conqnoat  of  Gaul  by  Joliaa  Cnsar.  It  re- 
atoiaed  under  Roman  doniination  till  the  6th 
centurf,  when  ttie  Burgnndians  tool:  pos.'ieBaioii 
of  iL  From  the  Bargundiana  it  waa  taken  bj 
the  Gotba,  who  in  tnm  jielded  it  to  tha  Franks. 
The  Saracena  captured  it  twice,  sliortjy  before 
and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (733),  and  both 
times  ivere  forced  to  abandon  it  by  Charles 
Martel.  It  was  a  Carlovingian  city  for  about 
a  centnry  and  a  half;  then  several  times  ex- 
changed its  masters,  become  a  repnblio  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  German  empire,  adhered 
to  the  Albigeouon  heresy,  and  was  captared 
by  Lonis  VIII.  in  1220,  who  made  it  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  two  sons,  through  one  uf 
whom,  Cbarlea  of  Ai^oa,  it  became  attached 
to  the  crown  of  Xaplcs.  In  1809  Pope  Clement 
T.,  at  tbe  request  of  Philip  tlie  Fair,  established 
himself  at  Avignon.  The  city  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  purchased  by  the  snpreme  pontiff 
from  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  all  the  popes  from 
Clement  V.  to  Gregory  XI.  {1309-'77)  made 
their  residence  here.  The  last-named  pope  re- 
stored tlie  papal  see  to  Borne,  bat  durtnjt  the 
great  schism,  from  13T8  to  1418,  several  of  the 
rival  popes  resided  in  Avignon.  The  14th  cen- 
tury was  thus  the  period  of  the  town's  great- 
est splendor.  It  then  numbered  about  100,000 
inhabitants.  Petrarch  was  among  its  many 
distinguisbed  residents.  Atler  the  close  of  the 
schism  Avignon,  which  with  its  environs  then 
formed  the  comtat  de  Venaissin,  was  governed 
hy  the  legates  uf  ttie  pope,  till  in  1T91  Franco 
succeeded,  after  various  attempts,  in  rectaimin;^ 
it.  Twenty-one  councils  of  the  church  were 
held  ia^^vignon,  from  1030  to  1733. 

IVILl.  li  A  jirovince  of  Spain,  forming 
the  a.  W.  part  of  Old  Oastile,  and  bordering 
on  New  Castile  and  Estremadura;  area,  2,961 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  178,769.  The  northern 
portion  of  tlie  province  is  generally  level,  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  the  inhabitants  ore  en- 
gaged in  Bgriculiure.  Tlie  sunthern  part  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  rocky  mountain  ranges, 
with  verdant  valleys  between.  Here  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  Alberclie  and  the  Ad^io,  re- 
spectively afSaenta  of  the  Tagns  and  the 
Donro,  are  the  principal  ri\  ers.  Two  centuries 
ago  the  province  was  wealthy  and  populous, 
but  it  has  gradually  decayed,  in.  conseiiucnce 
of  the  burdensome  manorial  and  fendal  privi- 
leges, and  the  laws  of  entail  and  mortmain. 
Merino  wool  is  the  chief  article  of  production. 
Besides  the  capital,  it  contains  no  town  of 
importance.  IL  The  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing province,  an  episcopal  city,  sitaated  on 
the  Ad^o,  58  ra.  W.  N.  W.  of  Madrid;  pop. 
abont  7,000.  It  had  formerly  a  tloarishing 
university  and  eitensivo  woollen  manufactures, 
bnt  its  ancient  prosperity  has  departed.  The 
city  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  still  in  pood  re- 
pair, with  towers  of  great  strength.  It  has  a 
tine  old  cathedral  and  a  Dominican  convent, 
both  of  which  contain  some  beautiful  monu- 
ments.   The  church  of  San  Vicente,  without 
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the  walls,  said  to  have  been  erects  in  818,  ia 
an  interesting  obiect. 

IVLONl  (anc.  Anion),  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey,  the  best  seaport  of  Albania,  iu  the  pa- 
slialio  of  Janina,  on  the  gulf  of  Avlona;  popi 
about  8,000.  The  Christian  part  of  its  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  employed  in  commerce.  The 
Tnrks  manufacture  woollen  fabrics  and  arms. 

iTOCET,  or  iTMct  (reevrvirottra).  a  bird  of 
the  order  of  the  gTallatora,  There  is  but  one 
European  and  one  American  species,  which  are 
very  closely  connected,  and  would  at  first  sight, 
by  on  unpractised  eye,  he  pronounced  identical. 
Tbe  bill  is  long,  slender,  and  reflected  upward 
at  the  extremity.  The  bird  is  webfooted,  but 
does  not  swim  easily  or  willingly,  though  it 
wades  quite  up  to  the  breast,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  qualifled  by  its  long  legs,  which  are 
naked  op  to  tbe  head  of  the  tliigh.  The  pal- 
mated  webs  of  its  feet  enable  it  to  stand  and 
run,  without  sinking,  over  the  soft  mnd  of  the 
seashore.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  animals,  such  as 
the  smaller  conchifers  and  molluska,  and  on 
the  spawn  of  fishes.  The  American  avocet, 
recnrciroitra  Anterieana,  is  thus  described  by 
Giraud  in  his  "  Birds  of  Long  laland  " :  Loral 


space  white;  neck  and  fore  part  of  the  breast 
reddish  buff;  lower  parts,  back  and  tail  white; 
wings  black,  with  a  broad  band  of  white 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  secondary  ooverto. 
Lower  portion  of  the  tibia  naked.  Legs  blue. 
Length  18  inches;  wing,  0.  A  few  breed  at 
Egg  Harbor,  where  they  are  known  as  the 
"  bine-stocking."  It  buildB  its  nest  of  sea- 
wrack  and  dried  sedge  among  tufts  of  long 
grass  by  the  edge  of  some  salt  pool.  It  is  com- 
mon in  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  fur  countries. 

ATOIEDDFOIS  (Fr.  aroir  du  poid»,  to  hove 
weight;  or,  possibly,  as  it  was  formerly  spelled 
amrdupou,  from  the  old  Fr.  verb  aterer,  to 
verify),  a  standard  of  weight,  to  which  articles 
of  merchandise  sold  by  weight  are  referred, 
except  the  precious  metals,  gems,  and  medi- 
cines. The  pound  avoirdupois  contains  T,O0O 
groins;  the  ponnd  troy  contains  5,760.  The 
ounces  do  not  retain  the  same  projHtrtions. 
there  being  10  to  the  ponnd  avoirdnpois,  and 
12  to  the  pound  troy.  The  ounce  avoirdnpois 
Ls  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  unein, 
whicn,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  contained 
the  same  number  of  grains,  viz.,  437^ ;  but  it 
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is  very  anlikelr  that  these  small  weights  hare 
been  preserved  unifonnlj  the  same  for  so  long  a 
perioa.  The  old  term  avoirdnpois  is  first  met 
with  in  1682,  in  some  orders  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  in  1688  a  poand  of  this  weight  was  depos- 
ited, by  order  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  in  the  ex- 
cheqaer,  as  a  standard.  This,  when  examined 
in  1758  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  foond  to  be  li  grain  deficient  in 
weight ;  and  the  troy  weight  was  thereafter 
made  the  standard.  The  standard  grain,  pre- 
scribed by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  is  such  that  "  a  cubic  inch  of  dis- 
tilled water  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights, 
at  the  temperature  of  62®  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  80  inches,  is* 
equal  to  252*458  grains.'^ 

AVOLi  (anc.  Abolla\  a  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  E.  coast,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  Syracuse;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  earthquake  of  1698.  The  exquisite 
honey,  so  renowned  in  antiquity  as  honey  of 
Hybia,  is  still  produced  in  its  vicinity.  Avola 
has  a  tunny  fishery  and  a  refinery  for  home- 
grown sugar. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  Ei^lish  rivers, 
the  most  imoortant  of  which,  the  Upper  Avon, 
rises  near  ^aseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  fiows 
through  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Warwick, 
and  Worcester,  and  entering  Gloucestershire, 
empties  into  the  Severn  near  Tewkesbury,  after 
a  course  of  about  100  m.  Stratford,  the  birth- 
place of  Shakespeare,  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  this  stream. 

AVON  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Avon  township, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  19  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Roches- 
ter ;  pop.  about  900.  It  is  situated  on  a  terrace 
100  feet  above  the  Genesee  river,  commanding 
beautiful  views  in  all  directions,  and  is  reached 
by  the  Erie  and  New  York  Central  railroads. 
The  place  b  visited  by  large  numbers  in  sum- 
mer for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  deemed 
beneficial  in  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

AVOTELLfS,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected 
by  Red  river,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  near 
its  S.  E.  angle;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
12,926,  of  whom  6,175  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level  and  is  subject  to  inxmdation. 
The  western  portion  is  fertile.  In  1870  the 
parish  produced  175,880  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
24,986  of  sweet  potatoes,  78,885  lbs.  of  rice, 
10,189  bales  of  cotton,  825  hhds.  of  sugar,  and 
25, 600  g^ons  of  molasses.   Oapital,  Marksville. 

AVRANCHEB,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  La  Manche,  situated  on  the  S6e,  within  8  m. 
of  the  sea  and  66  m.  S.  of  Cherbourg ;  pop.  in 
1866,  8,642.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  looking 
toward  the  Channel  islands,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  a  fine  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
1121,  and  possessing  the  stone  on  which  Hen- 
ry II.  of  England  Imelt  to  do  penance  for  the 
murder  of  fiecket  The  cheapness  of  living 
and  attractive  scenery  of  the  town  have  made 
it  a  resort  for  English  families.    In  the  14th 


century  it  came  into  the  powesdon  of  the 
English,  who  retained  it  till  1450.  AvranclMfl 
has  several  public  institutiona,  including  a  libra- 
ry, and  some  manufactures  of  lace  and  bloside. 

AWE,  Ltch,  a  lake  in  Argyleshire,  Soodand, 
8  m.  N.  W.  of  Inverary.  It  is  24  m.  loiig,  and 
in  few  places  more  than  1  m.  wide,  encirckd 
by  rugged  and  precipitous  mountaiiu,  the  kf- 
tiest,  Ben  Cruachan,  8,670  feet  in  h^ht.  Its 
surfk}e  is  dotted  with  small  islands.  On  In- 
nishail  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Cistercian 
nunnery,  and  a  churchyard  containing  many 
curious  old  tombstones.  On  Innis  Fraoch  ar« 
some  traces  of  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  M^Naughtona. 
Innish  Chounel  was  for  several  centuriea  the 
residence  of  the  Argyll  family.  The  caatle  of 
Kilchum,  whose  square  tower  was  buQt  in 
1440  by  one  of  the  Campbella,  the  founder 
of  the  Breadalbane  family,  stands  on  a  rocky 
point  of  land,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  It 
was  garrisoned  as  late  as  1745  by  the  king's 
troopsf  but  is  now  deserted.  Several  small 
streams  fiow  into  Loch  Awe,  one  of  which 
connects  it  with  Loch  Avich,  and  anotlier 
with  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  lak« 
is  celebrated  for  its  trout  and  salmon. 

AX9  a  town  of  S.  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ari6ge,  21  m.  S.  E.  of  Foix ;  pop.  1,67». 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneea,  over 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  granitic  mountains  and  at  the  jonctioo 
of  three  valleys  out  of  which  fiow  the  sonroe* 
of  the  Ari^ge.  It  is  celebrated  for  pictnreeqoe 
scenery,  and  especially  for  containing  the 
greatest  number  and  the  hottest  sulphnroat 
springs  in  the  Pyrenees.  Near  the  hosfutol  is 
a  bath  established  in  1200  for  the  cure  of  lep- 
rosy, and  still  called  leper's  basin.  Ax  has  been 
widely  known  as  a  watering  place  nearly  luO 
years,  and  contains  now  a  number  of  bathing 
establishments,  the  so-called  gun  spring  being 
the  hottest  Over  50  springs  issue  from  the  jnno- 
tion  of  the  slate  and  limestone  with  ^e  gran- 
ite, varying  in  temperature  from  a  little  over 
100*  to  nearly  200**  F. ;  and  they  burst  forth  so 
abundantly  on  all  sides  that  the  place  has  been 
figuratively  described  as  being  built  over  a  sub- 
terranean reservoir  of  boiling  water. 

AXATACATIi,  a  Mexican  emperor,  died  about 
1477.  He  was  the  father  of  Montezuma  II.,  and 
reigned  14  years.  He  was  already  famous  as  a 
warrior  when  he  became  emperor  of  the*  Az- 
tecs, and  inaugurated  his  reign  by  a  sncceesfu) 
expedition  against  Tehuantepec,  and  in  1467 
conquered  anew  the  cities  of  Cotasta  and 
Tochtepec.  A  little  later  he  repelled  the  tribes 
who  strove  to  get  possession  of  the  Mexican 
oapital,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  his  neighbors.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
natives  of  Michoaoan,  whom  he  attacked  with 
inferior  forces,  and  on  his  return  to  Mexico 
celebrated  funeral  solemnities.  He  was  pre* 
paring  another  expedition  when  he  died  sud- 
denly and  prematurely.  The  palace  of  Axaja- 
catl,  a  gigantic  pile  of  stone  buildings,  became 
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60  years  later  the  barracks  of  the  Spaniards. 
His  treasures  were  discovered  bj  Oortes  within 
a  concealed  door,  and  the  chronicler  of  the 
oonqaest  exclaims  that  **  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
riches  in  the  world  were  in  that  room."  Thej 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  and  in  the 
ore,  many  jewels  of  valoe,  and  numeroas  rich 
and  beaatiM  articles  of  cnrions  workman^ip, 
as  imitations  of  birds,  insects,  or  flowers. 

AXE^  an  instroment  for  cutting  down  trees 
and  chopping  wood,  nsnall  j  formed  of  iron  and 
steel,  with  a  handle  or  helve,  of  suitable  size 
and  length  for  wielding  with  both  hands,  in- 
serted in  an  eye  running  horizontally  through 
the  head.  Smaller  instruments  of  similar  form, 
for  use  with  one  hand,  are  called  hatchets  (Fr. 
hackette,  diminutive  of  hctche^  axe).  The  axe 
is  one  of  the  earliest  tools  sugg^ted  by  the 
needs  of  man,  and  among  all  antique  relics  we 
ti nd  almost  invariably  some  species  of  axe.  The 
bone  and  flint  tool  of  different  Indian  rac^; 
the  metallic  axe,  mixed  copper  and  tin,  of 
South  America  and  Mexico,  sufficiently  hard 
to  cut  porphyry  and  granite ;  the  similar  tool 
of  the  Romans ;  the  Druidical  copper  axe,  and 
the  rough  iron  instrument  of  northern  nations, 
all  witness  the  primitive  use  of  this  implement 
The  increased  science  of  more  recent  times  con- 
structs the  axe  of  iron  edged  with  steel ;  but 
anciently  the  use  and  combination  of  these 
metals  were  comparatively  unknown.  With  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  race,  and  the  colonization  of  new  and 
fertile  countries,  the  use  of  axes  has  propor- 
tionately increased  with  that  of  various  other 
edge  tools.  In  the  most  recent  American  pro- 
cesses, the  iron  used  in  making  axes  is  ham- 
mered bar  iron,  the  bars  of  dinerent  lengths, 
but  definite  sizes,  differing  for  different  tools ; 
it  is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cut  of  the  requisite 
length,  and  the  eye  which  is  to  receive  the 
handle  punched  through  it ;  it  is  then  reheated, 
and  pressed  between  concave  dies  till  it  assumes 
the  proper  shape.  The  Spanish  axe  is  made  by 
the  old  process  of  hammering  out  the  bar  and 
turning  it  in  a  loop  to  make  the  eye,  as  this 
kind  of  axe  has  no  head.  The  axe  is  now 
heated  and  grooved  upon  the  edge,  receiving 
in  that  groove  the  piece  of  steel  which  forms 
the  sharp  edge ;  borax  is  used  as  a  flux,  and  at 
a  white  heat  the  axe  is  welded  and  drawn  out 
to  a  proper  edge  by  trip-hammers.  The  next 
process  is  hammering  off  the  tool  by  hand 
or  machinery,  restoring  the  shape  lost  in  draw- 
ing oat ;  it  is  then  ground  to  form  a  finer  edge. 
The  axe  is  now  hung  upon  a  revolving  wheel 
in  a  furnace,  over  a  small  coal  fire,  at  a  pecu- 
liar red  heat,  judged  by  the  eye,  afterward 
cooled  in  salt  and  water,  then  in  f^sh  water, 
and  removed  to  another  furnace,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  last  temper  at  the  hands  of  skilled 
workmen.  Then  it  is  ground  upon  stones  of  a 
finer  grain  than  before,  and  is  ready  for  the 
polishing  wheel.  Next  it  is  polished  to  a  finish 
that  shows  every  flaw,  and  enables  it  to  resist 
rust  and  enter  wood  easily ;  next  it  is  stamped, 


the  head  blacked  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine 
and  asphaltum  to  prevent  rust,  and  finally 
weighed,  labelled,  and  packed  for  sale. — ^For- 
merly the  consmner  depended  upon  tiie  rude 
forges  and  limited  skill  of  blacksmiths  to  supply 
axes,  but  since  the  increased  demand  there  are 
many  small  manufactories  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  largest  establish- 
ment in  the  world  for  manufacturing  axes  and 
edge  tools  is  that  of  the  Collins  company, 
situated  on  the  Farmmgton  river,  at  Collins- 
ville,  Connecticut.  Here,  by  means  of  machi- 
nery invented  for  the  company  by  Mr.  E.  K. 
Root,  the  processes  of  axe-maMng  are  brought 
to  extreme  perfection.  The  establishment  was 
begun  in  1826,  on  a  small  scale,  by  Messrs.  S. 
W.  and  D.  C.  Collins.  After  some  years  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company,  known 
now  as  the  Collins  company.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  here  is  $1,000,000.  Eighteen 
hi]^idred  tons  of  iron,  850  tons  of  cast  steel,  and 
7,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually ;  fh>m 
460  to  500  men  are  employed ;  18  large  water 
wheels  and  two  engines  supply  the  motive 
power  of  the  machinery;  and  from  1,500  to 
2,000  edge  tools  and  other  implements  are  made 
daily.  The  largest  American  manufacturers 
after  the  Collins  company  are  the  Douglas  axe 
company  of  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  those  of 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

iXiaU    See  Absalon. 

UIM,  a  town  of  Africa,  coast  of  Guinea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ancober,  78  m.  W.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Until  the  year  1642  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Portuguese,  when  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  confirmed 
in  their  possession  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  in  1872  ceded  it  with  the  remainder  of 
their  possessions  in  Guinea  to  Great  Britain. 

AXIBflTE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  flat,  prismatic 
crystals,  with  sharp  edges,  Tike  an  axe.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

AXLE,  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  bar  of  iron 
which  supports  the  body  of  a  car,  carriage,  or 
wa^n,  and  is  itself  supported  on  two  wheels, 
in  the  hubs  or  naves  oi  which  its  ends  are  in- 
serted. A  great  change  was  introduced  about 
45  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  axles  for  carriages, 
by  the  English  invention  of  air-tight  closed 
boxes,  which  with  slight  modifications  has  been 
adopted  all  over  the  world.  The  wheels  of 
carriage  axles  are  prevented  from  falling  out 
by  means  of  a  collar  on  the  axle,  which  enters 
the  hub  on  the  inside,  and  not  by  a  nut  and 
pin  on  the  outside,  as  usual  in  common  vehicles. 
The  introduction  of  railroads  has  made  another 
change  necessary.  Axles  for  railroads,  instead 
of  revolving  in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  are 
strongly  keyed  in  them,  and  journals  are  turn- 
ed on  the  portions  out^de  the  wheels.  These 
journals  pass  through  and  revolve  in  boxes 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  cars.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  to  resist  vibradons  and 
jerks  resulting  ftx)m  high  velocity  much  better 
than  the  old  plan.  It  was,  moreover,  necessary 
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to  Inanre  a  disUnoe  between  the  rims  of  (Le 
wheels  inraiiabl;  eqiul  to  that  of  the  rsib.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  divide  ailee  in  the  centre, 
tbe  inner  enilB  of  the  two  half  axles  being  main- 
tuned  in  boxes  fixed  in  slidee  on  a  frame,  and 
the  body  uf  the  carriage  acting  aa  a  lever  on  a 
SEoall  mechanism,  and  brint^ng  each  axle  per- 
pendicn]ar  to  tbe  curve  of  tiie  road.  One  wheel 
bos  iJbo  been  made  to  revoire  around  tbe  axle, 
which  was  fixed  to  the  other  wheel,  and  tomed 
with  it ;  in  this  way  railroad  oara  woold  turn 
a  short  curve  withont  gtraiaing  the  axle.  Saeh 
arrangements,  however,  have  never  been  ex- 
tensively introduced,  as  the  disadvantages  from 
complexity  and  loss  of  strength  outweigh  the 
advantages  gained  in  turning  curves.  In  borse 
cars  running  on  city  railroads,  the  difficulty 
of  turning  street  corners,  through  curves  of 
very  short  radins,  is  rimply  met  by  csunn)^ 
the  onter  wheel  to  run  on  ita  flange  on  a  flat 
rail ;  it  tbos  acts  as  a  larger  wheel  and  paaaes 
through  a  greater  distance  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  revolutions  as  the  inner  wheel,  am}  thus 
deeoribes  a  cnrve,  notwithslanding  the  wheels 
are  all  immovably  connected  with  the  axles. 
The  difficulty  of  turning  curves  is  not  only  in 
the  etraining  of  the  axles  immovably  fixed  to 
the  wheels,  bnt  also  in  the  rigid  porallelliBro 
of  tbe  forward  and  rear  axles,  which  opposes 
the  turning  of  a  curve  the  more  in  proportion 
as  the  caris  longer ;  and  as  American  passenger 
cars  are  very  long  and  curves  very  common, 
the  so-called  truck  sjslem  was  adopted,  con- 
eisting  in  a  frame  turning  on  a  vertical  axle  or 
pivot,  and  supported  by  four  or  six  wheels,  of 
which  the  aiies  are  purallei,  ^ucli  a  four  or 
six-wheeled  frame  or  truck  is  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  car ;  and  m  going  around  curves  the 
trucks  adapt  themselves  by  turning  on  tbe  cen- 
tral vertical  pivot.  In  Eurojie,  wiiere  cnrves 
are  more  avoided  regardless  of  expense,  and 
cars  are  shorter,  this  system  bos  not  been 
adopted,  except  iu  a  few  exceptional  localities, 
where  curves  of  short  radius  eonld  not  be 
avoided  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  The 
onl;  kind  of  locomotive  where  the  wheels  are 
not  immovably  connected  with  the  axle  are 
those  late);  built  for  common  roads,  in  some 
of  which  tbe  connection  is  ingeniously  made 
with  a  gearing,  so  that  notwithstanding  both 
wheels  act  as  driving  wlieela,  tliey  are  not 
compelled  to  make  the  same  nnmber  of  revo- 
Jutions,  and  thus  are  able  to  turn  any  short 
£urve  in  a  common  road. 

AUmrSTTEB,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Axe,  24  m.  E. 
by  N.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  2,U00.  It  is  well  known 
on  account  of  its  rich  anil  beautiful  carpets. 
woven  in  one  piece,  wliirh  rivalled  tliose  of 
Turkey  and  Persia ;  but  the  manufacture  has 
now  ceased.  The  town  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book,  and  is  believed  to  have  existed  from 
very  early  time*.  An  action  was  fonght  near 
Axminster  in  the  civil  wars  in  1644. 

UOUm,  the  Mexican  name  of  on  amphibi- 
ous reptile,  described  by  naturalists  oa  tiredon. 


AXOLOTL 

This  tadpole-formed  reptile  has  tlie  Tertefarv 
bioonoave,  and  the  body  elongal«d  and  fanned 
for  swimming.  The  feet  are  four,  the  antMior 
being  four-toed,  the  posterior  five-loed;  Ae 
odes  of  the  body  are  marked  by  several  small 
furrows,  and  an  imperfect  lateral  line  ia  oon- 
tinued  from  the  gills  to  tbe  tail.  The  bead  is 
flattened,  with  a  rounded  or  tmncated  moot. 
near  tbe  end  of  which  are  tlie  nostrils;  the 
eyes  ore  small,  and  about  midway  between  the 
angle  of  tbe  mouth  and  the  noae ;  the  tail 
is  elongated  and  compressed,  and  t4^>ers  to  a 

Eoint.  A  thin  membrane  commences  near  tbe 
ack  of  the  head,  rising  gradually  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tail,  and  diminishing  again  toward 
the  tip;  nndemeath,  it  extends  from  behind 
the  vent  to  the  tip,  reaching  its  greatest  hdght 
at  its  anterior  third.  The  aiolotl  belongs  to 
the  perennibranchiate  order,  or  those  whose 
gills  remain  through  life,  coexisting  with  rodt- 
mentary  lungs;  hence  its  reeplratian  is  always 

anatio.  Tbe  gill  openings  are  large,  and  the 
1  covers  are  continuous  beneath  tlie  throat. 
so  as  completoly  to  separate  the  head  from  the 
breast.  Tlie  gills  consist  of  four  semicircular 
cartilaginous  arches,  serrated  internally  like 
those  of  fishes,  ond  externally  provided  with 


fine  branchial  fringes,  occupying  tliickly  the 


tapering,  and  disposed  in  a  donble  row.  A 
generic  character  is  the  presence  of  fbar  ex- 
ternal flaps,  provided  with  respiratory  fringea. 
There  are  tno  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  There  are  three  species  deacribed: 
tirtdon  Jtierifanvt,  Shaw  ;  S.  maevlaluM.  Ow- 
en; and  S.  liehenoieU*,  Baird.  It  is  probable 
that  other  species  exist,  as  there  ore  many  local- 
ities in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  wberv 
"  flsh  with  legs  "  are  common.  The  aiolotl  i* 
about  10  indies  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
with  blackish  spotx.  Great  numbers  are  taken 
in  the  month  of  Jnne  from  a  lake  about  3  m. 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  al 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  from  water  wbone  temperature  is  never 
below  60°  F.  At  this  lime  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  peasantry. — From  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  it  appeara  that  tbe 
axolott  is  the  larval  condition  of  tbe  salaman- 
droid  l>atracbian  amblyttotna,  uinally  regarded 


ASUM 

S9  belonging  to  a  distinct  familf .  Dnring  an 
exoarHioD  in  Aogust,  1S68,  Prof.  Manb  obtain- 
ed from  Lake  Oomo,  a  Bma)l  brsckiBh  sheet  of 
water  in  Wyoming  territor.v,  several  specimens 
of  tiredan  lieheaoida  (Bnird).  On  bringinff 
them  to  New  Haven,  tliej  went  through  a 
metamorphosis  wmilar  to  that  previoaslj  no- 
ticed by  Dum^ril  in  tbe  Mexican  axolotl.  The 
first  indication  of  the  change  was  tbe  appear- 
ance of  dark  spota  on  the  aides  of  the  ttul,  fol- 
lowed soon  bj  the  disappearance  b;  absorp- 
tion of  the  membrane  along  the  back  and 
below  the  tail.  Then  the  oiternal  branchia 
began  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  animal  came 
more  frequently  to  tbe  jnrface  of  the  water  for 
air.  The  apoCs  gradually  extended  over  the 
body,  tbe  ezternaJ  branchia  and  branchial  arch- 
es diBsppeared,  and  the  DpenlngD  on  the  neck 
were  closed  by  the  adhosioa  of  tbe  opercular 
fl^.  The  body  diminished  in  size ;  the  head 
became  more  rounded  above  and  more  oval  in 
outline ;  the  eyes  became  more  convex  and 

firominent;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  grew 
arger,  and  the  tongue  coo^derably  increased 
in  size;  changes  took  place  in  the  teeth  and 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  structure,  and  finally  the 
)initnal  escaped  from  the  water  a  true  ambly- 
tU>ma,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  A.  manor- 
tiam  (Burd).  The  rapidity  of  these  changes 
was  greatly  afiected  by  llglit  and  temperature; 
under  the  most  favorable  circums'tances  the 
entire  series  of  transformations  took  place  in 
aboot  three  weelis.  It  is  not  known  that 
these  changes  occur  in  Lake  Gonio,  whicii  is 
aboot  7,000  feet  above  tbe  sea ;  and  the  crea- 
ture no  doubt  breeds  in  its  siredon  or  larval 
state.  This  leads  to  tbe  belief  tliat  all  airedons 
are  merely  larval  salamanders,  and  to  the  sus- 
picion that  many  otbel'  so-called  perennibran- 
cbiate  batrachians,  as  meaohraTiehru,  lirtTt,  and 
prateu*,  may  be  the  undeveloped  young  of  other 
well  known  species. 

AXDM,  or  lisNi  (anc.  Auxume),  a  city  of 
Abyssinia,  in  the  province  of  Tigr6,  formerly 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  in  lat  14'  &'  N.,  Ion.  88° 
27'  E.,  12  m.  W.  of  Adowa;  pop.  about  4,000. 
It  is  7,200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Par- 
kyn  visited  this  city  in  1643.  There  stands  in 
it  a  church  considered  tbe  most  sacred  build- 
ing in  all  Abyssinia,  "  around  which  lie  scat- 
tered unfinished  and  broken  oolnmns,  pedes- 
tals, and  other  reninanta  of  the  civilization  of 
former  ages."  Tliis  church  is  about  200  years 
old.  Near  it  is  a  si^uare  enclosure,  with  a  pil- 
lar at  each  angle,  and  a.  sent  and  footstool  in 
tlie  centre,  all  of  granite.  Another  footstool, 
standing  apart,  about  30  yards  distant,  has  be- 
come celebrated  for  its  Qreek  and  Ethiopic 
inscriptions,  tlie  latter  in  such  minute  charac- 
ters and  so  indistinct  tliat  the  traveller  Salt 
could  transcribe  but  little  of  it.  They  give  a 
list  of  tribes  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Asum,  and  indicate  the  existence  of  an  exten- 
uve  and  powerful  kingdom  in  Abyssinia,  where 
arts  and  arms  were  wdl  known  and  cultivated. 
There  were  originally  Q5  obelisks  at  Aium. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  a  single 
shaft  of  granite,  60  ft.  high,  is  still  standing 
in  good  preservation.    It  is  destitute  of  hiero- 

f[lyphics,  and,  instead  of  ending  in  a  pyramid 
ike  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  termmates  in  a  kind 
of  patera,  indicating  that  it  is  of  Greek  rather 


Boj^Sat,  Anun. 

than  of  Egyptian  orif^n.  Tradition  says  it  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aizanaa  (the 
middle  of  the  4t!i  century).  In  ecclcHlaslical 
history  there  is  jireserved  a  letter  of  Constan- 
tins,  addressed  to  Aizanas  and  Sazanus  joint- 
ly, calling  them  tbe  "  Asumite  princea."  The 
stone  also  gives  the  name  of  tbe  Abyssinian 


monarch  as  Aizanas,  and  mentions  Sazanas. 
Axum  was  probably  the  first  place  in  Abyssinia 
into  which  Christianity  was  introduced.  It 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  ivory  trade. 

.ITICI'CBO.  I.  An  interior  central  depart- 
ment of  Pent,  lying  mainly  on  tbe  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes,  watered  by  the  rivers  UantarQ 
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(which  partly  bounds  it  N.),  Pampse,  and  Apn- 
rimao;  area,  about  85,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont 
160,000.  Coneisting  partly  of  elevated  pluns 
and  partly  of  deep  volleys,  it  has  s  varied  cli- 
mate, cold  ID  the  one  and  excessively  hot  in 
the  Other.  It  is  only  partly  inclnded  in  the 
great  metal! iferons  repon;  yet  gold  and  silver 
are  found  in  parts.  Agricnltnre  and  bee-keep- 
ing are  the  principal  indnstrieti;  tuid  there  are 
many  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  llamas,  and  vicnflas. 
The  department  derives  its  name  trom  a  battle 
foDght  Dec.  9,  1824,  near  the  hamlet  of  Ayacu- 
cho,  between  the  Spaniard.'!  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  the  former,  though  S,S10  strong, 
while  their  enemies  numbered  only  6,780,  were 
tatallyronted,  with  aloss  of  2,  eoo  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  the  South  Americans  loeing 
less  than  a  thousand.  The  Spanish  viceroy 
and  commander,  Lasema,  was  captured,  and 
on  the  following  day  Gen.  Canterac,  who  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  command,  surrendered  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  tlie  field,  Lasema  s'^ning  a  capit- 
ulation, which  delivered  up  alf  the  Spanish 
troops,  poets,  and  mnnitions  of  war  in  Pern. 
The  South  Americans  were  commanded  by 
Gen.  Sucre.  This  battle,  which  lasted  only  a 
few  hours,  virtually  secured  the  Independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  possesgions  in  South  Amer- 
ica. U.  A  town,  the  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing department,  formerly  called  Huamonga  or 
Guamanga,  2S0  m.  S.  £.  of  Lima,  in  a  volley 
about  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop. 
with  suburbs,  about  36,000.  It  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  16B9.  The  houses  are  general- 
ly of  mas»ve  construction  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. The  cathedral  is  a  fine  t<tructnre,  and 
there  are  28  other  churches  and  chapels.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  thriving 
cities  in  South  America. 

ATIU,  Pedr*  htfta  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  chron- 
icler, and  soldier,  bom  at  Murcia  in  1332,  died 
at  Calahorra  in  1407.  He  held  high  offices 
under  snccesdve  kings  of  Castile,  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  at 
the  battle  of  N^era,  In  1367,  where  he  bore 
the  banner  of  tliat  leader,  was  mode  prisoner 
by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  carried  to 
England.  He  there  wrote  In  prison  his  Hi- 
mada  de  Palaeia,  or  "Rhyme  of  the  Court." 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
Spun,  and  was  first  minister  of  state,  until  in 
1385  he  was  again  taken  captive  in  the  battle 
of  Aljubarota  and  carried  prisoner  to  Portugal. 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  which  begins  at  1860, 
where  that  of  Alfonso  XI.  ends,  and  embraces 
46  years. 

AVAHONTE,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  24  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Huelva,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guodiana;  pop.  about  8,000. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  but  difficult  of 
access,  owing  to  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the 
river.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  sardine,  tunny,  and  cod  fisheries. 

ATE-iTE,  a  curions  animal  discovered  by 
Sonnerat  in  Madagascar,  constituting  the  ge- 
nus cheiromyt  of  Sonnini.    The  common  name 
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seems  to  have  been  derived  either  from  an  ei- 
clamatioo  of  the  natives  or  the  cry  of  the  ani- 
mal; the  generic  name,  meaning  "handed 
mouse,"  implies  its  resemblance  to  a  lai^e  rat, 
with  feet  like  bonds.  Cnvier  placed  it  among 
the  rodents,  near  the  flying  squirrels,  bnt  he  rec- 
ognized the  mouse-bke  structure  of  the  head; 
Shaw,  Sclireber,  and  later  Owen,  ranked  it 
among  the  lower  quadrumana,  the  lemnriAa; 
while  Van  der  Hoeven  regarded  it  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  monkeys  and  the  rodents.  Its  prob- 
able place  is  among  the  quadrumana,  near  the 
lemurs,  though  it  has  interesting  affinities  to 
the  rodents  and  bats.  The  incisor  teeth  are 
like  those  of  rodents  in  number,  position,  and 
length  of  root,  thongli  more  oompressed  Istw- 
oily  and  sbarp-pointed  1  the  canines  are  absent; 
the  molars  are  4  above  end  S  below  on  each 
side.  In  its  head  and  general  shape  it  resem- 
bles the  galagos  of  the  lemur  family ;  the  laree, 
flat,  erect,  and  qaked  ears  ere  like  those  of  the 
bats ;  the  lust  two  joints  of  the  middle  finger 
of  the  fore  feet  are  very  long,  almder,  and  bare, 
useful  in  picking  lart'te  out  of  holes  in  trees, 
and  perhaps  in  climbing;  all  the  feet  have  6 
fingers,  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  feet  being  op- 
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Sosoble  to  the  others,  as  in  the  monkeys;  the 
ead  is  rounded,  and  the  muzzle  short  and 
pointed;  tlie  tail  Is  long,  heavily  ftnred,  and 
trails  upon  the  ground.  The  color  is  nrtf 
brown  above,  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  trader 
ports  l:ght  gray  \  paws  nearly  black  ;  the  hair 
IS  thick  and  downy,  of  a  golden  tint  at  the 
roots.  It  is  about  the  nze  of  a  hare,  the  tail 
being  as  long  as  the  body.  The  moremetils 
are  slow,  but  more  active  than  those  of  the 
Ions.  The  eyes  are  lai^e,  yellow,  and  sensitive 
to  light,  as  in  all  nocturnal  creatures.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  burrower,  though  it  is  also 
found  on  trees.  Tlie  food  Is  probably  both 
fruits  and  insects,  as  in  the  lemur  family;  it 
thrives  in  captivity  on  boiled  rice.  It  sleeps  by 
day,  curled  up  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  other 
dark  place.  Unlike  the  quadrumana,  this  ani- 
mal hos  the  mammfB  on  uie  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  instead  of  upon  the  breast 
iTlSALOOE,  or  tltnlak.  See  Emssrs. 
ATESHl,  or  ibha,  the  Atvorite  wife  of  Moham- 
med, bom  at  Medina  in  611,  died  there  about 
678.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Abubekr,  and 
1  was  but  nine  years  old  when  she  was  betrothed 
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to  the  prophet,  who  cheriBhed  an  especial  re- 
gard for  her,  though  she  bore  him  no  children. 
The  24th  chapter  of  the  Koran  wm  written  by 
the  prophet  espreBdr  to  silence  those  cynics 
who  donbted  Ayeshs'a  purity-  She  survived 
Mohammed  abont  46  years,  and  had  an  active 
part  in  Qie  contest  against  All,  who  took  ber 

Er4j<uner  with  arms  in  her  hands,  but  pardoned 
er.  Her  opinion  was  eooght  sometimes  on 
difficult  points  in  the  Koran,  and  had  the  force 
of  law  with  good  Snnnis. 

ITLESHHY,  a  market  town,  parish,  and  par- 
liamentary borongb  of  England,  connty  seat 
of  Buckii^hamBhire,  ST  m.  if.  W.  of  London ; 
pop.  of  the  boroDgh  in  1671,  28,760.  The  town 
IS  very  old  and  irregularly  bnilt,  but  well 
paved,  and  lighted  wit£  gaa.  Straw  plaiting  is 
estensively  earned  on,  and  docks  are  rusedin 
great  nnmbers  for  the  London  market.  The 
manofacture  of  lace,  formerly  an  important  in- 
dustry, has  diminished  greatly  of  late  years. 
There  ia  one  silk  factory. 

ITLHEBj  JekB,  bishop  of  London,  bom  at 
rUney  in  Norfolk  in  1621,  died  Jane  8,  1004. 
He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  the  marquis  of 
Dorset,  afterward  duke  of  Suffolk,  but  gradu- 
ated in  divinity  at  Osford,  after  which  he  be- 
came the  doke's  chaplain  and  tutor  to  his 
daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  in  155S,  Aylmer  was  compelled 
to  give  np  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  which  he  had  just  been  apjiointed, 
and  flod  to  Switzerland.  In  his  exile  he  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  John  Knoi's  "First  Blast," 
against  the  propriety  of  women  holding  the 
sovereign  sway,  and  complimented  Elizabeth. 
Returning  to  Bnglnnd  a^er  tlie  accession  of 
the  latter,  he  manifested  much  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  reformed  faith,  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Lincoln  in  1562,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
aynod  which  reformed  and  settled  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  chnrch.  He  was 
made  bialiop  of  London  in  1676,  and  in  this  etr 
pocity  became  so  unpopolor,  on  account  of  his 
intolerance  toward  the  Catholics  and  the  Puri- 
tans, that  tlie  privy  cooncil  rebnked  his  se- 
verity. He  waa  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  popular 
preacher,  but  published  nothing  except  his 
conrtly  answer  to  John  Knoi. 

1TXARA8,  the  name  of  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  8.  E.  Pcro 
and  N-  W.  Bolivia,  whuBO  deacendanta,  save  a 
flaw  in  -the  Peruvian  province  of  Pnno,  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  Bolivian  provinces 
of  La  Paz  and  Ororo.  They  olium  descent 
from  the  Collagnas,  who  at  a  very  remote 
period  migrated  from  the  nortli,  and  coiuti- 
tut«d  the  sacred  isle  in  Lake  Titicaoa  the  cen- 
tre of  their  government  and  religion.  Though 
distinct  in  Jangnoge,  they  physically  resemble 
the  Indiana  of  the  great  Quichnan  or  Inca  fam- 
ily, who  were  indebted  to  them  for  a  part  of 
tbeir  religions  rites  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
arte.  They  worked  skilfully  in  gold  and  silver, 
tilled  the  ground,  bnilt  splendid  edifices  oma- 
nented  with  sculpture  and  painting,  and  were 
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somewhat  versed  In  astronomy-  Their  poetry 
and  religion  were  spiritualistic ;  their  priesta 
were  bound  to  celibacy,  and  the  dead  were 
held  in  religious  veneration.  Their  skin  ia  of 
an  olive-brown  color';  their  features,  though 
r^ular,  are  strongly  marked,  the  craniom  oo- 
paoions,  and  the  general  cost  of  the  counte- 
nance thoughtful  and  melonoholy.  The  wo- 
men are  rarely  handsome.  The  Aymaras  have 
embraced  Ohrlatianity,  and  ore  zeolons  obser- 
vers of  all  the  rites  of  the  Roman  CatholJo 
(kith,  in  the  performance  of  which,  however, 
they  introduce  some  relicsof  paganism.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  husbandry.  As  the  Incas 
grew  in  power  they  gradaolly  subdued  the  Ay- 
maras, and  ultimately  overran  tlieir  wbole  ter- 
ritory. The  Aymaras  probablj  number  200,- 
000  at  the  present  day.  In  early  times  they 
were  accustomed  to  mould  the  craniums  of 
infants  to  a  conical  shape.    They  worshipped 


the  sun,  and  believed  the  present  Inminary  to 
be  the  fifUi,  and  that,  after  a  long  period  of 
darkness,  it  emerged  from  the  sacred  island  in 
the  lake.  Tbe  monuments  of  Tiagnonaco,  re- 
mains of  many  of  which  are  still  standing,  in- 
dicate a  much  higher  civilization  than  do  those 
of  Palenqae.  (See  Titicaoa.)  Their  tombs, 
sranetimes  large  square  buildings  with  a  single 
opening  through  which  the  body  was  intro- 
duced, contained  12  bodies  placed  feet  to  feet 
around  a  confined  cavity,  sitting  in  tlieir 
clothes.  Some  ofthese  tombs  are  small  houses 
of  sunburnt  bricks;  some  are  square  towers 
of  several  stories,  containing  each  a  body ;  but 
whatever  bo  the  uze,  tliey  are  always  joined 
in  groups,  with  the  opening  facing  the  east. 

ATKU-TERNIT,  Ja«^MS,  a  French  peasant 
of  Bauphiny,  a  pretended  diviner,  bom  at  St. 
Veran,  Sept.  8, 1S62 ;  time  of  death  unknown. 
He  was  originally  a  mason,  but  early  abandoned 
that  occupation,  and  began  niing  the  divining 
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rod,  employine  it  at  first  in  diaooTerinff  »priD^ 
mines,  and  hiaden  treasurea,  and  finally  in  re- 
clumbg  stolen  property  and  in  detecting  the 
tbier.  He  acqaired  a  great  repntation  in  this 
war,  and  at  length  in  1'6U3,  a  vintner  and  his 
wife  having  been  murdered  at  Ljona,  be  was 
employed  to  follow  np  tbe  murderer,  and  flnallj 
charged  the  crime  npon  a  hnnohback  in  the 
jail  at  Beancaire,  who  confessed  bis  oomplioity 
and  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  Tbe  ooontry 
rang  with  these  events,  and  innnmerable  pam- 
jiblets  were  written  on  tbe  Bnbject.iu  1693  and 
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1693.  Ajmar  was  invited  to  Paris  by  ths 
prince  de  Cond6  to  display  bis  skill,  bnt  fuiled 
completely  in  everything  he  attempted,  and  at 
length  admitted  that  he  was  an  im|>ostor.  The 
myalery  of  the  hunchback  was  never  entirely 
cleared  np. 

ATI,  the  county  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  near  the  month  of  tbe 
river Ayr,80m.8.W.of Glasgow;  pop. in  1871, 
17,861.    The  town  is  well  bnitt,  and  bas  o 


crossed  by  two  bridges,  celebrated  by  Bnms  in 
one  of  his  best  known  poems.  A  good  har- 
bor is  formed  by  the  month  of  the  river,  but 
the  town  has  little  commerce,  though  it  was 
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formerly  largely  engaged  in  the  importation  nf 
wine  from  France.  The  principal  indiisIrtM 
ere  fisbing,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  iron 
founding.  Ship  building  is  aleo  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent. — About  two  miles  ftam  Ayr,  in 
what  was  formerly  tbe  iiari^i  of  Alloway,  is 
tbe  small  collage  in  whicli  Burns  was  bom  in 
1769.  A  mcinnment  bas  been  erected  to  ihe 
poet  on  a  bill  not  far  off. 

AYBEB,  Jakab,  a  German  poet  who  floorished 
at  Nuremberg,  died  in  1605.  He  is  tbe  author 
of  npward  of  60 comedies.  IJHjrcdiea,  b11^1e8que^ 
and  carnival  plavs,  wliicli  were  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1618,  under  tbe  title  of  OpH$  Tht- 
ittrieum.  Tieck  inserted  five  of  these  plays  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  DevUehet  Theater. 

iTKSHIKE,  a  county  Ju  the  S.  W.  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  W.  by  the  trith  of  Clyde,  and 
landward  by  tbe  counties  of  RenlVew,  Lanark, 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown;  area, 
1.U9  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  200,746.  It  is 
billy  on  tbe  sonthem  and  eastern  sides,  ihe 

Erinoipal  bills  rising  to  nearly  2,000  feel-  It 
intersected  by  several  small  rivers.  Abont 
10  m.  otFtbe  coast  liesthecraigof  Ailsa,  thetop 
of  a  sDbmarine  mountain  with  basaltic  colunins 
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rimilar  to  those  of  Staffa.  The  county  abonnds 
in  coal,  partioalarly  that  known  as  blende  coal, 
which  is  found  in  a  state  of  coke ;  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  and  various  kinds  of  building  stone 
are  also  found ;  and  there  is  a  granite  valued  for 
mill  stones,  and  a  black  stone  used  in  build- 
ing ovens.  The  county  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  crops  and  for  the  general  prosperity  of  its 
farmers.  The  manufactures  are  considerable 
in  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  and  other 
articles.  The  relics  of  anti(]|uity,  Druidical  and 
Roman,  are  numerous,  while  there  are  also 
many  ruins  of  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  in  point  of 
interest  is  Turnberry  castle,  the  ancestral  resi- 
dence of  the  Bruce.    Capital,  Ayr. 

ATSCIJE,  Sir  GMige,  an  English  admiral,  bom 
about  1616,  died  about  1676.  He  entered  the 
navy  early,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
In  the  civil  war^  siding  with  the  parliament, 
he  had  command  as  admiral  in  the  Irish  seas. 
In  1651  he  reduced  Barbadoes  and  Virginia) 
which  had  held  out  for  the  king.  In  1652  he 
seconded  Blake  in  his  contest  with  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Ruyter.  In  June,  1666,  in  the  mem- 
orable navfiJ  battle  of  the  four  days,  he  com- 
manded a  squadron,  but  his  ship  (the  Royal 
Prince,  the  largest  ship  then  afloat)  running  on 
the  Galoper  sands,  his  men  forced  him  to  sur- 
render, and  the  Dutch  captured  his  vessel.  He 
was  held  a  prisoner  for  several  years. 

ATTOBT)  or  Aytau,  Sir  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet, 
private  secretary  to  the  queens  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  born  at  Kinaldie,  Fifeshire,  in  1570, 
died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  March, 
1638,  When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  became 
king  of  England,  Ayton  was  rewarded  for  a 
very  eulogistic  Latin  poem  by  knighthood,  and 
several  lucrative  offices.  Ilis  Latin  poems, 
chiefly  panegyrical,  were  published  in  his  life- 
time, and  much  esteemed.  His  English  poems, 
principally  preserved  by  tradition,  were  scarcely 
known  untU  the  Ballantyne  club  at  Edinburgh 
printed  a  collection  of  them  in  their  "  Miscel- 
lany." Some  years  later  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing Ayton's  poems  was  picked  up  at  a  sale, 
and  the  whole,  edited  by  C.  A.  rryor,  were 
published  in  1844.  Bums  greatly  admired 
such  of  Ayton^s  poems  as  he  had  seen — among 
them  the  original  of  **Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Ayton  .was  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
leading  literary  men  of  his  time. 

ATTOrN,  WmUH.Ednoftdstoue,  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  Fifeshire  in  1813,  died  ip  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  4,  1865.  Ue  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  distinction  in 
English  and  Latin  composition.  A  prize  poem, 
"Judith"  (1831),  received  the  applause  of 
Prof.  Wilson,  whose  daughter  he  afterward 
married ;  and  encouraged  by  him  he  published 
his  first  volume,  entitled  ^*  Poland  and  other 
Poems,"  which  attracted  but  little  attention. 
Mr.  Aytoun  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1840, 
and  became,  well  known  as  a  wit  and  as 
an  advocate  in  criminal  cases.  In  184ff'** 
succeeded  Mr.  Moir  as  professor  of  li* 


and  belles-letters  in  the  university  of  Edbi- 
burgh,  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered 
there  were  celebrated  for  their  pithy  treatment 
of  topics  and  their  brilliant  style.  He  aban- 
doned the  li\)eral  political  views  toward  which 
he  tended  in  his  youth,  and  after  the  death  of 
Prof.  Wilson  was  the  most  prominent  among 
the  contributors  to  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
In  this  periodical  first  appeared  his  celebrated 
naticmal  ballads,  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 
liers and  other  Poems  "  (London  and  Edinburgh, 
1849;  10th  ed.,  1857).  Prof.  Aytoun  lectured 
with  great  success  in  London  in  1858  upon 
poetry  and  dramatic  literature,  and  in  1854 
published  "Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy, 
by  T. •Percy  Jones,"  designed  to  ridicule  the 
raptures  of  some  of  the  young  poets  of  the  day. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  "Book  of  Ballads," 
edited  under  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Bon  Gaul- 
tier."  His  last  poem  was  "Bothwell"  (2d 
ed.,  1856).  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  British  politick  writers,  and  in  reward  for 
his  services  to  the  conservative  party  he  was 
in  1852  appointed  by  Lord  Derby  sheriff  and 
vice  admiral  of  Orkney.  Theodore  Martin, 
one  of  his  colaborers,  has  published  a  memoir 
of  his  life  (1868). 

ATIJliTAMIEBrrO,  the  name  of  village  and 
town  councils  in  Spain.  During  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Christian  Spaniards  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  to  induce  inhab- 
itants and  cultivators  to  settle  in  the  depopu- 
lated country  as  fast  as  it  was  recovered.  As 
an  incentive  they  granted  to  the.  villages  and 
towns  municipal  privileges  of  a  character  de- 
rived from  Roman  antiquity,  and  totally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  law.  The 
town  coundls  were  to  be  composed  of  the 
judge,  the  mayor,  the  regidoreB  or  clerks,  the 
juradoSj  and  the  personeros  or  deputies;  all 
these  were  elective  officers,  except  the  judge 
or  eorregidor,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  only  qualification  for  a  citizen  was  Span- 
ish birth,  residence,  and  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family.  These  privileges  were  consonant  with 
the  most  ancient  rights  of  the  Spaniards  and 
theirGothio  conquerors,  but  now  they  were  con- 
firmed by  fueros  or  charters.  The  only  liabil- 
ity under  which  the  districts  thus  organized 
were  placed  was  that  of  paying  a  tax  to  the 
king,  and  of  serving  in  arms  in  defence  of  the 
country,  under  their  own  alcalde.  Their  elec- 
tions were  by  ballot ;  persons  soliciting  a  vote 
or  using  undue  influence  were  disfranchised. 
The  king  himself  might  not  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  ayuntamiento,  which  had 
supreme  control  of  all  local  expenditure  and 
taxation.  All  the  citizens  in  these  districts 
had  equal  rights.  Noblemen  had  to  lay  aside 
their  rank  and  exclusive  privile^res  if  they  de- 
sired to  reside  in  the  district.  There  were  no 
special  privileges ;  all  men  and  all  religions 
were  equal  before  the  law.  These  regulations 
^ntinued  in  force  for  centuries;  but  under 
ijB.*  v^-,g^  Qf  Austria  and  the  early  Bourbons 

^  frequently  encroached  upon,  until  at 
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the  period  of  the  French  inyasion,  while  the 
mimicipAl  organizatioOB  of  the  Tillagea  and  un- 
important towns  bad  preserved  their  integritj, 
the  charters  of  most  of  the  great  towns  and 
cities  of  the  kingdom  bad  been  .violated,  and 
the  rights  of .  the  people  abridged.  Daring 
that  invasion  the  constitution  of  1812,  recog- 
nizing and  restoring  all  the  ancient  ftieroa,  was 
adopteil  by  the  people.  This  constitation  was 
abrogated  by  Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  rertora- 
tioD,  revived  by  the  revolution  of  1820,  and 
again  mppreued  in  1623.  The  constitntion  of 
1837,  however,  restored  the  ayuntamientoa. 
Id  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  check  which 
this  system  of  local  govermnent  gave  to  the 
policy  of  the  court,  Qneen  ChriBtica,  by  the 
advice  of  the  French  government,  introduced 
a  measure  intended  to  restrain  the  nolitica] 
action  of  the  ayuntamientos.  This,  although 
it  at  the  time  led  to  disturbances,  was  snb~ 
stantially  carried  ont  iu  ISii. 

AZiiSj  Plem  HfadBtke,  a  French  philosopher, 
bom  in  Sorrfize,  Langnedoc,  March  1, 1766,  died 
'  in  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1846.  He  was  eduoated  at  the 
Benedictine  college  of  Sorrize,  where  his  father 
was  teacher  of  mnsio,  and  at  the  college  of  the 
Oratorians  at  Touloase,  and  afterward  became 
secretary  to  the  bisbop  of  Olfron,  but  lost  this 
position  on  refusing  to  take  orders.  He  was 
at  first  a  partisan  of  the  revolndon,  but  hihing 
pnbliahed  a  pamphlet  against  ita  eiceMes,  he 
was  condemned  to  transportation.  He  found 
a  refuge,  however,  in  the  oospital  of  the  sisters 
of  charity  at  Tarbes,  where  lie  served  as  see- 
retary  and  hooklceeper.  There  he  wrote  bis 
"IKscourses  of  the  Sonl  with  the  Creator," 
and  his  "  Belif^ODB  Inspirations,  or  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Son!  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod."  Id 
these  works  he  first  put  forth  his  ideas  of 
eternal  justice,  and  the  natural  and  necessary 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  noiverse  and 
in  the  destinies  of  men.  After  remaining  18 
months  concealed  in  this  hospital,  he  retired 
to  fiaint'Sanvear,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  there  wrote  his  book  on  the  "  Misfortunes 
and  the  Happioeae  of  life."  Here  he  remained 
rix  years,  engaged  in  writing  his  philosophical 
"  System  of  Compensations,"  the  best  known 
of  his  works.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  married 
the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  was  appointed 
profeasor  of  geojraphv  in  the  military  school 
of  Sain^Cyr.  This  office  he  resigned  when 
the  school  was  removed  to  La  Flj^olie.  and 
was  afteru'ard  appointed  inspector  of  booksell- 
ing at  Avignon,  where  he  published  his  great 
work,  Le  nyttime  vninertel  (2  vols.  8vo,  1812). 
The  following  year  ho  went  to  Nancy  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  commenced  a  work  on  the 
destiny  of  man.  At  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
he  lost  his  place,  and  retired  ogain  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  some  time  in  poverty  ;  but  his 
friends  at  length  obtained  for  him  a  pension. 
He  lectured  pnbliclr  at  the  Atheaee  Royal  in 
Paris,  and  attracted  large  audiences;  and  in 
16S7-'S  he  held  conferences  in  his  garden  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which  were  attended  by 


the  £lite  of  both  sexes.  In  1836  he  pabUsbed 
hSa  Explication  uniteTidU;  in  1829,  Prineiptt 
de  morale  tt  de  politique;  in  1S3S,  Cmr* 
d'axplieation  vnirtnelU  ;  in  1884,  Idie  j/rieiM 
de  M  tieriti  oremiire;  in  1S8G,  De  la  mis 
midecine,  and  De  la  traie  morale;  in  I8fl£, 
Phytiolaigie  da  bien  et  du  mat,  for  whirh  the 
French  academy  awarded  a  priie  of  0,0UO 
francs;  in  18Sft.  De  la  phrinolofie,  dv  ma- 
gnitieme  et  de  ia  folie  ;  in  1S40,  La  eonftitm- 
tion  de  Pwiixen  et  Vexplitation  ffhtiralt  dta 
iHOMtement*  politique*,  for  which  the  academy 
awarded  another  prize  of  2,000  francs. 

IZILEI  (Or.  dfaUoc,  arid),  a  genn*  of  planU 
belonging  to  the  natnral  order  erieaeea,  and  to 
the  sab-order  rhodtrea^  named  in  allusion  to 
the  dry  places  in  which  many  of  tlie  spe^vs 
grow,  and  connsting  of  upright  shrabe  with 
large,  handsome,  and  frasrant  flowers,  ofWn 
cultivated  in  gardens.  TW  genus  compri:!«a 
more  than  100  species,  most  of  them  natives  of 
China  or  North  America,  having  profuse  um- 


belled  clusters  of  white,  orange,  pnrple,  or 
variegated  flowers,  some  pf  which  have  iong 
been  the  pride  of  tlie  gardens  of  Europe.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  genus  nre  a 
G-partod  calys,  a  6-lobed,  ftmnel  form,  sligbtly 
irregolar  corolla,  G  stamens,  a  S-celled  pod.  mA 
alternate,  oblong,  entire,  and  ciliated  leaves, 
famished  with  a  glandular  point.  The  species 
may  be  classified  into  those  which  have  gluti- 
nous flowers,  and  those  whose  flowers  are  but 
slightly  or  not  at  all  glntinons;  each  of  which 
olasses  may  be  subdivided  into  those  which 
have  short  stamens,  and  those  which  hate 
stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  Of 
those  which  have  a  glutinous  corolla  and  abort 
stamens  are  the  riecota  and  the  glauea,  very 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  fonnd  native  in 
North  America  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  grow- 
ing fWim  4  to  10  feet  high,  and.  having  many 
'     of  flowers,  either  white  or  tinged  with 
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rose  color.  Of  those  which  have  a  glatinons 
corolla,  with  long  stamens,  are  the  nitidoy  hi^- 
pida^  and  ponticct^  the  first  two  heing  Ameri- 
can species  and  found  in  mountainous  regions 
in  the  middle  states,  the  last  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  the  northern  borders  of  the  Black 
sea,  and  distinguished  by  its  brilliant  yellow 
corolla.  Of  those  whose  flowers  are  smooth 
or  but  slightly  glutinous,  and  have  long  sta- 
mens, are  the  periclymena,  or  upright  honey- 
suckle, found  on  hillsides  in  all  the  woods  of 
North  America;  the  eanegeens,  with  a  white 
flower  which  has  a  red  tube,  an  early  and 
tender  American  species ;  and  the  arhorescem, 
a  rare  and  beautiful  shrub,  with  elegant  foli- 
age and  very  fragrant  rose-oolored  blossoms, 
found  about  the  Blue  Kidge  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  Of  those  whose  flowers  are  not 
glutinous,  and  which  have  short  stamens,  are 
the  sinensU^  nearly  resembUng  the  pontioa; 
the  indiea^  a  Chinese  species,  with  brilliant 
variegated  flowers,  cultivated  in  £urope  and 
America  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  and  the  ledi* 
foliiiy  also  a  native  of  China,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the 
preceding.  All  the  American  species  are  de- 
ciduous. In  cultivation  the  azaleas  love  the 
shade  and  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  or  loam. 

AZIRA*  Felix  4e,  a  Spanish  naturalist,  bom  in 
Aragon,  Afay  18, 1746,  died  there  in  1811.  He 
became  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  wounded  in  the  warfare  against 
the  Algerine  pirates  (1775).  In  1781  he  went 
to  South  America  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions,  and 
the  researches  which  he  prosecuted  till  1801, 
despite  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  the  local 
Spimish  officials,  gave  him  distinction  as  an 
authority  on  the  natural  and  pohtical  history 
of  Paraguay  and  the  Plata  region.  His  JS$»ai 
aur  rhistoire  naturelle  dea  quadrup^dea  de  la 
province  du  Paraguay  was  first  published  in 
French  (Paris,  1801),  and  afterward  in  Span- 
ish (Madrid,  1802)  under  the  auspices  of  his 
brother,  the  ohevaUer  Josii  Nicolas  db  Azaba 
(bom  in  1781,  died  in  Paris  in  1804),  Spanish 
ambassador  to  France,  favorably  known  by  a 
Spanish  translation  of  Middleton's  Cicero  and 
by  other  literary  achievements.  Felix  de  Aza- 
ra^s  masterpiece.  Voyage  dans  VAmerique  me- 
ridionaU  depuia  1781  juaqu^en  1801  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1809),  containing  a  narrative  of  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  Paraguay  and  the  Pla- 
ta river,  and  in  the  last  two  volumes  ornitho- 
logical descriptions  translated  by  Sonnini,  was 
edited  by  the  French  naturalist  Walckenaer, 
whose  commentaries  as  well  as  those  of  Son- 
nini and  Cnvier  impart  additional  value  to  the 
work.  A  Spanish  translation  by  Yarela  has 
been  published  at  Montevideo. 

iZARlAH  fHeb.  ^Azaryah^  or  Azaryahu^  helped 
of  Jehovah),  a  very  common  name  among  the 
Hebrews.  XJzziabf  king  of  Judah,  is  also  called 
Azariah.  It  was  the  HebreW  name  of  the 
friend  of  D*^  lialdee  name  was 


Abednego.  Apart  from  these,  the  most  prom- 
inent persons  bearing  the  name  are  a  prophet 
who  met  Asa  after  his  victory  over  Terah,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  and  exhorted  him  to  put  away 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  a  high  priest  who 
aided  Hezekiah  in  reforming  the  temple  wor- 
ship.— In  its  Greek  form,  Azarios,  several  per- 
sofis  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  apocry- 
phal books,  one  of  them  being  one  <^  the  gen- 
erals of  Judos  MaccabsBus,  who  suffered  defeat 
by  Gorgias. 

AZECXIO,  Massliie  TapareBly  marquis  d\  an 
Italian  statesman,  artist,  and  author,  bom  in 
Turin,  Oct  2,  1798,  died  there,  Jan.  16,  1866. 
In  his  youth,  as  he  says  himself  in  his  memoirs, 
he  was  a  swaggering  soldier  and  a  companion 
of  scamps.  His  father  being  appointed  in  1814 
Sardinian  ambassador  in  Rome,  he  accompanied 
him  and  remained  there  almost  uninterruptedly 
for  eight  years,  acquiring  distinction  as  a  pain- 
ter, and  for  a  time  living  the  life  of  an  artistic 
hermit  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Apen- 
nines. After  his  father's  death  in  1880  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Manzoni.  and  after  her 
death  he  married  Louisa  Blondel  of  Geneva. 
He  was  now  a  man  of  serious  thought  and 
strict  virtue,  and  a  decided  liberd.  His  cele- 
brated romances,  Ettore  Fieramoaea  (Milan, 
1888)  and  I^icold  de'  Lapi  (1841),  contributed 
to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  independence 
and  to  establish  his  literary  fame.  In  his  Legli 
ultimi  eaai  di  Bomagna  (Florence,  1846^  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  influence  with  Pius  IX., 
he  advocated  a  liberal  policy,  while  his  politi- 
cal writings  (collected  in  1  vol.,  Turin,  1851) 
fostered  a  reformatory  spirit  in  Sardinia  and 

Eaved  the  way  for  coming  changes.  In  1848 
e  was  aide-de-camp  of  Durando,  who  com- 
manded the  papal  troops  against  Austria ;  but 
when  the  latter  were  recalled  he  joined  the 
patriot  volunteers  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
Vicenza  against  Radetzky,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  on  ascending  the  throne  appointed 
him  (May  11,  1849)  premier  and  minister  of 
foreign  aSairs,  and  it  was  mainly  his  influence 
which  saved  constitutional  institutions  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  work  of  Cavour.  He 
dissolved  the  chambers  twice  on  account  of 
their  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Austria,  which  he  caused  to  be  ratified  Jan.  9, 
1850.  Despite  Azeglio^s  sympathies  with  pro- 
gressive measures,  he  was  considered  as  over- 
conservative  for  the  new  order  of  things ;  and 
he  finally  succumbed  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Count  Cavour  and  Ratazzi  and  the 
opposition  in  the  chambers,  retiring  Oct.  30, 
1852.  He  had  already  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion ^\e  months  before,  and  continued  in 
ofiice  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  king. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1859,  he 
contributed,  as  the  king^s  commissioner  in 
Bologna,  to  l^e  preservation  of  order  in  the 
Romagna,  and  subsequently  was  for  a  short 
time  prefect  of  Milan,  his  impaired  health  re- 
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qniring  fais  retirement  and  obliging  him  to 
have  his  speeches  in  the  senate  rcNAd  bj  others. 
A  man  of  independent  character  and  political 
opinions,  he  severely  criticised  Cavonr,  Maz- 
zmi,  and  other  liberal  leaders,  and  among  other 
popular  measures  opposed  the  intended  trans- 
fer of  the  capital  to  Rome.  His  daughter,  the 
marchioness  Ricci,  has  published  his  autobi- 
ography, or,  as  he  designates  it,  his  ^^  moral 
autopsy,"  entitled  /  mUi  ricordi  (2  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  Florence,  1867 ;  German  translation,  1869). 
A  supplementary  volume  of  correspondence 
between  Azeglio  and  Torelli  has  been  edited 
by  Paoli  (Milan,  1870).  In  1867  appeared  in 
Paris  his  Itali4i  de  1847-1865,  and  his  Car- 
reipondance  politiquBy'  edited  by  £.  Rendu. 
Carcano  published  at  Milan  in  1870  Azeglio^s 
LetUre  a  9ua  moglie  Luisa  Blondel ;  and  Bar- 
bera  of  Florence  has  lately  published  his  Scritti 
inediti, — His  brother  Luioi,  who  died  in  Rome 
Sept  24,  1862,  was  an  eminent  member  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  editor  of  the  ultra-clerical 
Oiviltd  eattolicOj  and  the  author  of  a  work  on 
natural  and  one  on  international  law.  His 
eldest  brother,  Robebto,  who  died  in  Turin, 
Deo.  24,  1862,  published  some  excellent  works 
on  art,  and  was  a  promoter  of  political  re- 
forms toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Oharles 
Albert,  a  senator,  and  director  of  Uie  royal 
gaUery  of  paintings.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
the  marquis  Vittobio  Emhanxtklb  Tapabblu 
d'Azbouo,  an  accomplished  artist,  eq>ecially  in 
statuary,  was  ambas«uior  of  Sardinia  and  after- 
ward of  Italy  in  London  from  1850  to  1868. 

AZEEBIJAN,  or  AierteUaB,  a  N.  W.  province 
of  Persia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  £.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
Ghilon,  S.  by  Irak-A^'emi  and  Persian  Kurdis- 
tan, and  W.  by  Turkish  Kurdbtan  and  Arme- 
nia ;  area,  about  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated 
at  2,000,000.  It  nearly  corre4>onds  to  the 
ancient  Median  province  of  Atropatene,  from 
which  its  modem  name  is  derived.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  and  small 
plains.  Mt  Savalan,  apparently  once  a  volca- 
no, is  upward  of  12,000  feet  high.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Aras(the  ancient  Araxes),  which 
flows  along  the  N.  border,  and  its  affluent,  the 
Karasu.,  The  salt  lake  of  Urumiah  is  in  this 
province.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy; 
the  summers  are  very  hot  and  the  winters 
very  cold.  In  the  plains  the  pomegranate  and 
olive  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  province  are  not  developed; 
but  there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  but, 
there  are  some  settlements  of  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians.    Capital,  Tabriz, 

AZEVEDO  COVTDIHO,  Jm<  J«Miln  ^  Coltt, 
a  Portuguese  bishop,  and  the  last  inquimtor 
general  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  bom  at  Cam- 
pos dos  Goitacazes,  in  Brazil,  Sept.  8,  1742, 
died  Sept  12,  1821.  He  studied  at  Coimbra 
in  Portugal,  received  orders,  and  soon  became 
prominent  both  in  the  church  and  in  Brazilian 
politics.     He  published  in  1792  a  work  entitled 


Bnsaio  eeanomico  $obre  o  eomtnereio  de  Portu- 
gal e  Buas  colonioB,  In  1794  he  waa  m^de 
bishop  of  Pemambuco.  He  published  in  Loo- 
don,  in  1798,  a  pamphlet  against  the  propoal- 
tion  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  Shortly  befove 
his  death  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes  as  a  rep- 
presentative  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  Jaaeira. 
He  was  named  bianop  of  Elvas,  but  decliD«dL 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  inquisitor  geocraL 
He  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  conquest  of  f&o 
de  Janeiro  by  Dugnay-Trouin  in  1711. 

IZEVEDO  T  ZdllQA,  CMptri  4^  coimt  of 
Monterey,  and  viceroy  of  Pern  and  Mexico,  £«d 
March  16,  1606.  He  succeeded  Luis  de  VdM- 
co  in  the  viceroyalty  in  1608.  He  equipped  * 
fleet  to  search  for  the  great  southern  coDtmeiit, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Fernan- 
dez de  Quiro,  discovered  several  islands. 

IZDTCOIJBT.    See  Aoinooubt. 

AZKAR  TViSnL    See  Tuabixs. 

AZOF.    See  Azov. 

AZOIC  A6E,  the  period  in  the  earth's  history 
preceding  the  appearance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  A  few  years  ago  iSe  waa  not 
known  to  have  existed  below  the  lower  Sihi- 
rian  rocks,  in  the  Cambrian  of  England,  or  in 
the  Taconic  (Laurentian  and  Huronian)  of  this 
country.  If,  however,  eozo(yn  be  adn^tted  as 
an  animal  form,  the  first  appearance  iA  life  is 
carried  back  in  time  very  much;  and  now 
American  geologists  are  disposed  to  admit  aa 
oozoio  age  between  the  Silurian  and  azoic 

AZOEES)  or  Wtften  bfaads,  a  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Portugal  in  the  N.  Atlantic,  be- 
tween lat.  86''  55'  and  89''  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  25** 
10'  and  SI''  16'  W.,  about  800  m.  from  tiie  com* 
of  Portugal ;  area,  over  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pc^.  aboot 
250,000.  They  comprise  three  minor  groopa, 
the  K.  W.  consisting  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  tne 
central  of  Terceira,  San  Jorge,  Pico,  Fayal^  an4 
Graciosa,  and  the  S.  E.  of  San  Miguel  and  Santa 
Maria;  and  they  extend  from  S. E.  to  N.  W. 
about  400  m.  Tne  largest,  San  Miguel,  is  50  m. 
long,  and  from  5  to  12  m.  broad.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  have  suffered  severely 
from  eraptions  and  earthquakes.  A  vcrfcano 
rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of  8,500  ft.  in  San 
Jorge  in  1808,  and  burned  for  six  daya,  deso- 
lating the  entire  island.  In  1811  a  volcano  rose 
from  the  sea  near  San  Miguel,  and  after  vomit- 
ing ashes  and  stones  disappeared.  The  peak 
of  Pico,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is 
7,613  ft.  high.  All  the  islands  are  rugged  and 
picturesque,  with  steep  shores.  The  dimaie  is 
moist  but  agreeable,  and  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
ant, fhiits  abounding,  as  well  as  the  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  exports  are 
wine,  brandy,  oranges,  lemoni^  beef,  pork,  and 
coarse  linens,  and  ^eir  value  is  about  $1,200,- 
000  annually.  The  imports,  valued  at  $1,700- 
000,  comprise  woollen  and  cotton  gooda,  iron, 
glass,  pitch,  timber,  rum,  sugar,  tea,  oo^ee,  fish, 
&c.  The  tonnage  entered  in  1867  was  1 1 9,871 ; 
cleared,  117,690.  There  are  no  good  harbor^ 
the  least  exposed  being  Angra,  on  the  idand  of 
Terceira. — The  Azores  were  laid  down  on  1km 
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mftps  of  the  14th  centnrj',  hot  little  was  known 
of  them  till  143S,  when  thej  were  oocnpied  bj 
the  Fortngaese,  being  then  oninhabited,  and 
were  named  Afort*  from  tbe  great  onmber  of 
hawks  (Port  afar,  hawk)  observed  on  them. 

AZOTE.    See  Nitbookn. 

iZOT,  or  iulf  a  town  and  fortress  of  Bnaaia, 
in  the  goTemment  of  YekaterinoBlar,  on  the 
river  Don,  abont  T  m,  from  its  entranoe  into 
the  sea  of  Azov,  24  m.  S.  £.  of  Taganrog;  pop. 
about  0,000.  Bnilt  in  a  remote  time  near  the 
ancient  Greek  colocj  named  Tonols,  it  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  northern 
peoples;  but  tlie  silt  deposited  by  the  river  baa 
blocked  ap  the  port,  and  ita  commerce  baa 
been  transferred  to  Taganrog.  In  the  IStb 
century  Azov  was  taken  by  the  Genoese,  who 
called  it  Tana;  thej  were  driven  out  in  1S93 
by  Tamerlane.  In  14T1  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turka,  who  gave  it  ita  present  name.  In  1696 
it  was  oaptnred  by  Peter  the  Great,  Daring 
the  next  century  it  changed  hands  several  times 
between  tlie  Rasuans  and  the  Turks;  hot  in 
1774  it  6natly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ros- 
sians.  It  was  bombarded  and  almoEt  destroyed 
by  tbe  allies  in  ISsa. 

IZOV,  or  Aiaf,  Sea  tf  (anc.  Palvt  Maotu),  an 
inland  sea  of  southern  Russia,  lying  between 
lat.  45°  80'  and  47°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  85°  and  89° 
E.  The  Turks  call  it  Balik-Denghis,  or  Fish 
aea,  from  the  abundance  of  Ssli  in  its  waters. 
Its  extreme  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
286  m.;  breadth  about  110  m. ;  area,  14,000  sq. 
m.  The  waters  are  nearly  fresh,  very  sliallowj- 
encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  navigable. 
only  by  vessels  of  small  draught.  The  sea  \i' 
properly  a  gulf  of  the  Black  sea,  with  which  i}. 
IS  connected  on  the  sontli  by  the  strait  of  Yeni- 
kale  or  of  Kertch  (ano.  Botpornt  Cimmeriiu), 
about  80  m,  long.  For  four  months  it  is  fro- 
zen over,  the  navigation  opening  early  in  April 
and  closing  late  in  November.  The  8iwasb, 
or  Putrid  sea,  a  western  continuation  of  the 
sea  of  Azov,  is  cut  off  by  a  long  narrow  slip  of 
land  called  the  tongue  of  Arabat,  and  entered 
by  the  strait  of  Genitchi,  at  the  north  of  tbe 
tongue.  It  is  separated  from  the  Black  sea  by 
the  isthmus  of  Peretop.  The  Putrid  sea  is 
little  more  than  a  long  reach  of  swamps.  The 
Don  is  tbe  largest  river  emptying  into  the  sea 
of  Azov. 

ITTECS,  properly  the  name  of  one  only  of 
the  various  tribes  or  nations  who  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  in  the  Iflth  century  occupied 
the  plateau  of  Auahuac  or  Mexico,  though 
generally  used  as  synonyinoos  with  Mexicans. 
These  tribes  were  the  Xochimilcoa,  Chalcos, 
Teponecas,  Acolhuas,  Tezcacans,  Tlascaltecas, 
and  Azteeaa,  which  collectively  bore  the  name 
of  Nahoatlecaa,  and  their  langnage  was  called 
Nahuntl.  Tradition  variously  represents  these 
fiunilies  as  emet^ug  from  seven  caverns  in  a 
region  celled  Aztlan  (from  the  Xahuatl  words 
Attatl,  heron,  aud  tlan  or  tUlan,  place  or  place 
of^  or  as  wandering  away  tirom  their  fellows 
snMeqnently  to  a  grand  cataclysm,  and  after  a 
—   -..—12 
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distribution  of  tongues.  These  traditions,  how- 
ever, do  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  history,  ■ 
and  critical  writers  have  generally  preferred  to 
confine  their  researches  within  the  period  fixed 
by  the  Mexican  puntings  or  records.  Several 
of  these  are  in  existence,  and  although  differing 
considerably  in  their  chronology,  they  do  ,not 
carry  back  the  history  of  tbe  Aztecs  and  their 
affiliated  tribes  beyond  the  Hth  and  12th  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  There  is  abnndant  evidence, 
nevertheloHB,  that  the  plateau  of  Mexico  was 
occupied  for  many  ages  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Nahuatlccos  by  a  people  of  much  higher 
culture,  of  whose  civilization  that  of  the  Az- 
tecs was  but  a  rude  reflection.  (See  Toltkcb.) 
The  locality  of  the  traditional  Aztlan  has  been  a 
sabject  of  much  speculation.  By  some  writers 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  primitive  seat 
of  the  Nahuatlecas  was  in  Asia,  and  that  the 
puntings,  all  of  which  depict  tbe  passage  over 
a  body  of  water  in  canoes  or  on  rafla,  represent 


AitH  ITuTlon.    (From  ■  HbiIcu  BcaJptOR.) 

a  migration  to  America  (him  that  continent. 
Most,  however,  imagine  Aztlan  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  beyond  the 
river  Gila,  the  so-called  eiuat  granda  found 
there  having  been  erroneously  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Aztecs.  (See  OAS&e  Gbamdks.) 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  native  his- 
tory, chronicle,  or  known  biert^lypbio  of  the 
Mexicans  assigns  a  northern  origin  to  tbe  Azteo 
tribes,  except  the  relation  of  Ixtliliuchitl,  who 
wrote  a  considerable  time  after  the  cononest, 
and  who  in  this  matter  only  followed  the 
Spanish  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  Id 
the  painting  renreeentino  the  migration  of  tbe 
Aztecs,  originally  published  by  Gemelli  Car- 
rera  in  his  Giro  del  Mondo,  the  sign  or  hiero- 
glyphic of  Aztlan  is  atwwnpanied  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  teocalli  or  temple,  by  tbe  nde 
of  which  stands  a  palm  tree — a  circumstanoe 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  cautions 
Humboldt,  as  opposed  to  the  opinion.that  Axt- 
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Ian  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  northern  latitude. 
The  palm  certunlj  {Joints  southward  as  the 
direction  whence  the  traditional  migration  took 
place ;  and  this  indication  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  people  speaking  the  same  language 
with  the  Aztecs  (the  Nahnatl),  and  having 
identical  habits,  laws,  and  religious  observances, 
existed  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  ttie  present  state  of  San  Salvador  in  Central 
America. — The  next  ouestion  concerns  the  date 
of  the  departure  of  the  seven  tribes  from  Azt- 
Ian.  According  to  Gemelli^s  painting,  this  event 
happened  in  the  year  1088  of  our  era ;  accord- 
ing to  the  astronomer  Gama,  in  1064.  Yeytia 
foUows  Gama;  but  Clavigero  fixes  the  period 
nearly  a  century  later,  in  1160.  But  great  un- 
certainty is  attached  to  all  dates  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  or 
Mexico,  which  all  accounts  concur  in  fixing 
in  the  year  1824  or  1825.  Tradition  and  the 
paintings  represent  that  various  halts  and  stop* 
pages  took  place  after  leaving  Aztlan,  before 
the  seven  tnbes  reached  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  time  occupied  is  variously  estimated 
from  56  to  168  years.  According  to  the  paint- 
ing obtained  by  Botumi  representing  this  mi- 
gration, they  made  not  less  than  22  stoppages, 
varying  from  4  to  28  years  in  length — alto- 
gether occupying  162  years,  before  reaching 
Chapultepec.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  va- 
rious tribes  all  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  but  came  in  and  took  up  their 
positions  successively.  They  found  the  coun- 
try rich  and  attractive,  and  occupied  by  only  a 
remnant  of  an  anterior  and  powerful  people, 
who  had  left  numerous  monuments  of  their 
greatness.  From  these  they  learned  many  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  working  of  metals.  At  first  they  seem  to 
have  lived  m  harmony  with  each  other ;  but 
gradually  the  stronger  tribes  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  weaker,  which  led  to  combinations 
for  defence  among  the  latter,  and  to  a  long  se- 
ries of  bloody  forays  and  wars.  The  Mexicans 
(subsequently  so  called  from  Mexi,  one  of  their 
war  chiefs)  ranked  as  the  seventh  tribe,  and 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Aztecas 
par  excellence.  They  were  established  first  at 
Chapultepec,  but  gradually  encroached  upon 
the  Chalcos,  and  tmally,  under  the  lead  of  a 
succession  of  military  chiefs,  became  the  roost 
powerful  tribe  in  Anidiuac,  and  established  their 
imperial  city  in  the  lake  of  Chalco.  This  event 
took  place  in  1824  or  1825,  under  the  reign  of 
Tenuch,  and  the  city  was  called  Tenochtitlan, 
the  place  or  seat  of  Tenoch  or  Tenuch.  The 
site,  like  that  of  Venice — a  few  low  islands  in 
a  great  lake — was  admirably  chosen  for  de- 
fence, and  the  Mexicans  exhausted  their  art  in 
strengthening  the  position.  It  could  only  be 
approached  over  long  and  narrow  causeways, 
easily  defended,  and  which  even  the  Spaniards 
were  not  suocessfbl  in  forcing.  Commanding 
the  lake  with  numerous  fleets  of  boats,  they 
were  unassailable  from  the  water.    From  this 


stronghold  they  gradually  reduced  their  nei(^ 
bors,  their  companions  from  Aztlan,  or  forced 
them  into  a  kind  of  dependent  alHanoe^  which 
served  still  ftirther  to  build  up  their  power  and 
influence ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Cortes,  the  Mexican  emperor  exercised  a  qual- 
ified dominion  over  nearly  all  the  aboriginal 
nations  embraced  within  the  present  bonnd*- 
ries  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  This  power 
was  often  exercised  without  mercy,  and  many 
thousands  of  their  captured  enemies  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  their  sanguinary 
divinities.  How  severely  their  yoke  was  felt, 
and  how  ea^rly  it  was  thrown  off,  is  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  Tlascalana 
their  own  kindred,  Joined  the  Spaniards  in 
their  attack  on  the  Mexican  capital. — The 
form  of  ^vemment  among  the  Mexicans  was 
an  elective  monarchy ;  and  the  legislative 
power  resided  wholly  with  the  king.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  belonged  to  certain 
judicial  tribunals,  and  was  conducted  with 
great  regularity  and  with  Draconic  steranesR. 
Their  religion  was  sanguinary  in  most  of  it» 
practices;  yet  it  combined  the  elements  of  a 
milder  system,  probably,  than  that  of  their 
Tulhuatecan  preaecessors,  whose  religion  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Buddhist  system  of  Indim. 
As  essentially  a  warlike  nation,  they  made  the 
highest  beatitudes  of  their  fiuth  the  rewards 
of  the  bravest  soldiers ;  and  while  the  soul  of 
the  common  citizen  after  death  was  believed 
to  be  subject  to  a  purgatorial  existence,  that 
of  the  warrior  who  fell  in  battle  was  caught 
up  at  once  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  to  the 
bosom  of  the  sun,  the  heaven  of  eternal  de- 
lights. In  the  arts,  and  especially  in  their 
architecture,  the  Mexicans  achieved  an  advanco 
corresponding  with  their  numerical  and  politi- 
cal growth ;  and  the  islands,  which  at  the  out- 
set supported  only  rude  huts  of  cane  and  thatch, 
came  finally  to  be  covered  with  imposing  edi- 
fices of  stone  and  lime.  Metallurgy  was  ex- 
tensively practised,  and  gold  and  olver,  cop- 
per, and  a  species  of  brass  were  well  known 
and  elaborately  worked ;  but  iron,  except  in  its 
meteoric  form,  was  unknown.  For  accounts 
of  the  poUtical,  social,  and  religious  practices, 
customs,  and  organization  of  this  interesting 
people,  whose  subversion  forms  the  most  dra- 
matic incident  in  the  history  of  this  continent, 
see  the  works  of  Sahagun,  Solis,  Clavigero, 
Prescott,  and  Baldwin.  The  following  chro- 
nological table  is  from  an  unpublished  Mexican 
painting  or  MS.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  £.  G. 
Squier : 

AxtectleftveAitko A.D.  IIM 

Arrive  in  ViDey  of  Mexko 121« 

Te&otiinktoftnl.  founder  of  Mexko,  oooiomdom  to  rrilfB  1494 

Aounftj^Ue,  Moond  king Itn 

HnitzUnmltxin ISN 

ChloMlpopoca 1415 

Itzeobuatiln MM 

UiM  MoncfynnmHin  (MooteninM  L) 14S» 

AxijacatJln,  king 1471 

Ticodoitxln  O'Tlaoe**) HM 

Abnftsotiin 14M 

Monctefiimatiln  (M<Hit«iimu  IL) 19(i9 

Entiyof  the  SfMiikrdt iSlt 
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AZVEIBA,  Gomel  Eaones  de,  a  Portuguese  his- 
torian, bom  at  Azurara,  died  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  Although  he  was  early 
made  a  monk  and  admitted  into  the  order  of 
Christ,  he  passed  Ills  youth  as  a  soldier,  and  in 
1459  was  appointed  to  reform  the  archives  of 
the  state.  His  principal  work  was  a  chronicle 
of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Guinea.  This 
was  discovered  in  the  bibliothigue  royals  of 
Paris  in  1837,  and  published  (8vo,  Paris,  1841) 
by  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  the  visconde  de  Oarreira,  who  transcribed 
the  MS.  with  his  own  hand. 

AZTMITES  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  ^ififf,  leaven),  a  po- 
lemicid  term,  applied  to  the  wedtem  church  by 
th e  eastern  or  Greek  branch.  About  1 025  a  con- 
troversy gprung  up  as  to  the  kind  of  bread  that 


ought  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist.  The  Latin 
church  maintained  that  unleavened  bread  only 
was  allowable,  since,  as  they  affirmed,  the 
Lord's  last  supper  having  been  held  on  the  day 
before  the  Hebrew  passover,  unleavened  bread 
was  the  only  kind  procurable.  The  Greek 
church  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  last  sup- 
per did  not  take  place  on  the  day  before  the  pass- 
over,  and  consequently  that  unleavened  bread 
could  not  be  had ;  moreover,  they  charged  that 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  relic  of 
Judaism.  The  term  azymites  was  at  first  used 
as  one  of  reproach,  but  was  adopted  as  honor- 
able by  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.  The 
controversy  raged  long  and  high,  the  partis 
calling  themselves  azymites  and  prozymites, 
anti-leaveners  and  pro-lesveners. 
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BTIIE  second  letter  in  all  languages  whose 
^  alphabetB  have  a  Phoenician  origin,  as  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Kussian.  In  English, 
French,  and  German  it  is  strictly  a  palato- 
labial,  the  sound  being  produced  by  compress- 
ing the  air  within  the  mouth,  vocidizing  it  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  membranes  forming  the 
palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  uvula  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  nasal  orifices.  The 
sound  can  be  imperfectly  formed  and  prolonged 
while  the  lips  are  tightly  closed.  The  perfect 
soxmd  is  produced  at  the  commencement  of  a 
syUable  by  a  sadden  opening  of  the  lips  for 
the  passage  of  the  vocalized  breath;  at  the 
close  of  a  syllable  by  suddenly  closing  the  lips 
upon  the  vocalized  current.  It  differs  from  P 
in  that  in  sounding  the  latter  the  breath' passes 
out  without  compression  and  vocalization.  In 
Spanish,  in  later  Latin  and  modem  Greek,  the 
prevalent  sound  of  B  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  V,  produced  by  pressing  the  upper 
teeth  upon  the  lower  lip,  causing  only  a  par- 
tial closure  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  sound 
can  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Thus  in  modern 
Greek  (as  perhaps  in  the  ancient),  paatXehc  is 
pronounced  vasih/Sj  the  v  having  its  conso- 
nantal sound.  The  Greek  B  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  represented  the  Latin  V;  thus 
Virgilim  was  written  ^ipfyOuo^  or  Ovipyi?M)^, 
The  Hebrew  heth  has  the  sound  of  V  except 
when  a  diacritical  point  indicates  that  it  is 
softened  to  6.  In  the  passage  of  a  word  from 
one  language  to  another  an  interchange  not  un- 
frequently  takes  place  between  B  and  P,  F  (  pA), 
V,  and  less  frequently  M.  For  example :  LAt. 
aft,  Gr.  dT<5,  Eng.  off;  Gr.  Spordg,  Lat.  fnor[t]s. 
In  German,  B,  chiefly  at  the  end  of  words,  is 
often  pronounced  like  P;  thus,  ab  like  ap. 
The  sound  of  B,  being  formed  with  the  mouth 
closed,  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  dialects  of 
the  American  Indians,  who  — « — -•-♦-  -'most 


wholly  with  the  lips  open. — In  the  calendar  B 
is  the  second  donnnical  letter.  In  music  it  is 
the  seventli  degree  of  the  diatonic  scale  of  0, 
and  the  12th  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  scale. 
According  to  the  tempered  system  of  tuning, 
the  ratio  of  B  to  the  fundamental  note  0  is  -f^. 
In  the  ancient  diatonic  scale  B  was  not  used 
as  a  key-note,  its  fifth,  F,  being  imperfect.  In 
the  German  notation  our  B  is  called  H,  B  fiat, 
half  a  tone  lower  than  B,  being  called  B.  As 
a  numeral,  p  among  the  Greeks  represented  2, 
and  with  a  stroke  beneath  2,000;  among  the 
Romans  B  was  occasionally  used  to  denote  300, 
and  with  a  line  above  it  3,000. 

BAADEB.  Fnuu  Xaver  tm,  a  German  mystic, 
bom  in  Munich,  March  27,  1766,  died  there. 
May  23,  1841.  After  extensive  studies  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Bavarian  govemment  inspec- 
tor general  of  mines,  and  in  1826  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  speculative  theol- 
o^  at  the  newly  established  university  of  Mu- 
nich. He  was  a  devoted  follower  of  BOhme, 
whose  mysticism  predominated  in  his  philo- 
sophical theories  and  in  his  devout  interpreta- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  theology.  He  wrote  on 
the  natural  sciences  and  technology,  but  his 
principal  writings  are  metaphysical.  In  his 
Termenta  Cognitionis  he  extols  Bohme  as  the 
greatest  of  thinkers.  His  chief  disciple,  Franx 
Hofihiann  of  Wtlrzburg,  has  endeavored  to  re- 
duce Baader^s  mystic  aphorisms  to  a  system, 
and  has  edited  his  complete  philosophical  works 
(16  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-»60). 

BIAL9  a  Semitic  word  signifying  owner,  lord, 
or  master,  and  in  the  highest  sense  denoting 
the  deity.  The  Hebrews  never  used  it  as  a 
designation  of  their  deity,  but  always  to  dis- 
tinguish some  god  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
In  this  sense,  with  some  adjunct  appended,  it 
indicated  several  local  deities:  Baal-zebub  was 
the  fly  god  of  the  Ekronites,  corresponding  to 
the  Zevc  andfivioc  of  the  Greeks;  Baxd-peor  an- 
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Bwerixl  to  the  Roman  Pri^os;  Basl-berith, 
Covenant  Baal,  to  Zit>r  Spmof  and  dem  Jidi- 
vt  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the 
article  prefixed, 
it  designated  the 
Baal  or  chief  de- 
ity of  tlie  Phce- 
nicians.  Strictly 
Baal  meant  the 
highest  male  god 
(tlie  son  or  the 
planet  Japiter),  as 
Ashtoreth  or  As- 
terto  did  the  high- 
est goddess  (tlie 
I  moon  or  Venus), 
divinitiea  from 
whom  all  things 
viuble  and 


ibie: 


a  thei 


The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  souglit  and  foand  anal- 
ogies between  the  several  Baals  and  some  of 
their  subordinate  deities,  as  Mars  and  Her- 
onles.  The  Bel  or  Bil  of  the  Babylonians 
ia  closely  related  to  the  Baal  of  the  Phceni- 
oiaDS,  the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of 


I  the  latter,  or  thia  a  guttural  eiteonon  of  the 
I  former.  Baal,  Bal,  and  Bel,  as  prefiiea  or 
sufBxes,  enter  largely  into  many  proper  names 
!  .of  places  and  persons.  Such  are  Baal-ze- 
]ihon,  Baa!-gad,  Baal-hamon,  Jerub-baal,  Esh- 
baal,  Bal-adan,  and  Bel-shazzar.  Tlie  Pbani- 
.  cions  carried  the  word  tlirough  all  their  wan- 
:  derings,  ^ving  ns  the  Carthaginian  Asdni-bal, 
Adher-bal,  and  Hannibal.  They  carried  the 
name  to  Ireland,  where  we  read  of  Beal  or  B&l, 
the  ancient  deity  worshipped  by  Bol  fires  od 
the  summits  of  tlie  hills,  and  of  Bel's  caima, 
where  sacrificea  were  offered  to  Baal.  The 
Greek  ^iji.o(  and  the  Latin  Belus  are  merely 
the  Babylonian  Bel  with  a  terminal  syllable, 
though  the  Greeks  invented  for  him  a  descent 
of  their  own.  Whenever  the  Igraelites  fell  into 
idolatry,  their  natural  tendency  was  to  worship 
Baal,  the  god  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
came  into  most  immediate  contact. 

BllLBEK  (in  Phcenician,  Baal  of  the  valley, 
but  rendered  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolit,  city  of 
the  Sim),  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  in  lat.  34°  1' 
N.,  !on.  36°  11'  E.,  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Damaa- 
cus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  the  roost  imposing 
in  the  ceuutry,  excepting  those  of  Palmyra. 
The  city  lay  in  a  phiin  of  Ccele-Syrio,  fertil- 


ized by  streams  rising  in  the  range  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncer- 
tain, the  tradition  which  aacribea  ita  erection 
to  Solomon  being  wholly  nnsnpported.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis  by 
Jdsephus  and  Pliny.  Lying  in  the  direct  route 
of  trade  between  Tyro  and  the  East,  it  rose  to 
considerable  importance,  and  was  embellished 
with  magnificent  temples,  the  finest  of  which 
appear  to  date  from  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Hub,  A.  D.  160,  wiio  bailt  or  enlarged  the 
great  temple,  which  was  then  considered  one  of 


the  wonders  of  the  world.  When  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
heathen  temples,  except  the  great  one,  which 
WBS  made  a  Christian  church,  were  suffered  to 
decay ;  but  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Uoslcm  in- 
vasion (635)  Baalbek  was  the  most  splendid  city 
of  Syria,  adorned  with  monuments  of  ancient 
times  and  abounding  in  Inxnry.  It  made  a 
etont  defence  agtunst  the  Moslem  invaders,  who 
imposed  upon  it  a  heavy  ransom.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  continued  an  opnient  mart, 
bnt  was  finally  sacked  in  748  by  the  c^ph  of 
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DsmawDs,  the  prindpal  inhabitAnts  being  put 
to  tiie  sword.  During  the  crusades  it  changed 
hands  repeatedlj'.  It  was  sacked  bv  Tamerlnne 
in  1400,  and  sabseqncntly  taken  by  the  Metawcli, 
ft  barbaroiiB  nomad  tribe,  who  were  nearlv  ex- 
termioatedb;  the  Turks.  Id  1759aneart1iquake 
completed  ito  devoslfttioo. — The  most  promi- 


nent objects  visible  from  the  plain  are  a  lofty 
portico  of  rix  columns  and  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  great  temple,  and  the  walls  and  columns  of 
a  smaller  temple  a  little  below.  The  greater 
temple  stood  upon  an  artiliclal  platform,  be- 
tween 20  and  ^0  ft.  in  height,  and  extended 


great  portal,  IT  ft.  in  width,  kadsinto 
a  hexagonal  court  about  200  ft.  in  diameter,  in 
a  rainons  condition ;  on  its  western  side  an- 
other portal,  6{J  ft.  wide,  brin^  one  to  a  quad- 
rangular court,  440  ft.  in  length  by  370  in 
breadth.  Around  the  sides  of  this  court  are 
nnmerona  exedrs,  with  columns  in  front,  30  ft. 
deep,  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  carv- 
ings. The  peristyle,  290  ft.  in  length  by  160  in 
breadth,  fronts  upon  the  quadrangle;  its  col- 
umns, originally  54  in  nnmber,  are  about  T6 
ft.  in  height  and  over  7  in  diameter,  usnally 
consisting  of  three  blocks  only.  This  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  of  which  only  six  columns  now  re- 
raiun  standing,  was  elevoted  some  50  ft,  above 
the  surrounding  country,  npon  a  phitfomi,  the 
western  side  of  which  contnins  three  immense 
stones,  whose  united  length  is  190  ft,,  the  lat^est 
being  fl4  ft.  long,  their  average  height  IS  ft,, 
their  thickness  still  greater,  Tlie  lesser  temple, 
which  like  the  other  is  of  Corintiiinn  architec- 
ture, stands  ujion  a  lower  platform,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  peristyle  of  ita  greater  neigh- 
bor; its  length,  including  the  colonnadi-s,  was 
225  ft.,  and  its  breadth  120.  Its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  44  columns,  45  ft  in  height,  of  which 
only  10  remain  standing.  Sonie  30  rods  dis- 
tant stands  a  small  circular  temple,  elaborately 
ornamented.  The  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples  is  a  compact  limestone, 
quarried  in  the  hills  south  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  Baalbek  are  apparently  of  two  or 
tliree  distinct  eras.  The  huge  stones  which 
form  the  platform  are  of  Cyclopean  orchitec- 
ture.  The  Roman  templeo,  which  appear  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  older  structure,  present 
some  of  the  finest  models  of  the  Corinthian  ar- 
chitecture, Tlio  modem  village  of  Baalbek  is 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  houses 
being  built  of  mud  and  snn-dried  brick.  The 
population  is  about  2,000. 

B1A.V,  Jan  mb,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  Haar- 
lem, Feb.  20,  1033.  died  at  the  Hague  in  1703. 
lie  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  por- 
traiture, and  was  an  imitator  of  Vandyke,  to 
whom  he  was  little  inferior  in  color  and  es- 


Piase  or  CcUlii(  (bUen)  la  Temple  of  JafUrr,  BullKk. 

1,000  ft  from  east  to  west  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  never  completed.  Approaching  from 
tiie  eaat,  one  entered  a  magnificent  portico,  180 
ft  in  length  and  37  in  depth.  Only  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  columns  now  remain ;  the  vast  Bight 


I  country,  and  of  Charles 
II.  of  England  and  many  of  his  conrt.  He  de- 
clined anjnvitation  of  Louis  XIV,  lo  visit  Paris, 
on  tlio  ground  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
bim  to  trace  the  features  of  the  despoiler  and 
conqueror  of  his  country. 

BIUDICH,  a  fortified  town  of  Gnropeao 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  Dobmdja,  or  N.  E.  Bul- 
garia, in  the  eyalet  and  Sfl  m.  N,  E.  of  the  city 
of  Silistria,  near  Ijike  Bapsein,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  sea;  pop.  about  10,000,  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  lake  is  the  seaport  of  Kara  Ir- 
nian,  through  which  Babadogh  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade.  The  town  lies  in  an  unhealthy 
situation  between  mountains  and  swamps.  It 
is  called  after  Baha  the  saint  whose  ad.)oining 
tomb  attracts-  Moslem  pilgrims.     It  contains 
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five  mosques,  a  college,  and  an  aqueduct,  and 
was  of  great  strategical  importance  in  the 
Turko-Kussian  conflicts  of  the  18th  century 
and  in  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  forts  were 
ineffectually  hombarded  by  the  Russians  (March 
27,  1864). 

BABBAGEy  CharlM,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  at  Teignmouth,  Dec.  26, 1792,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Oct.  20,  1871.  He  was  a  fellow  student 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  Lucasian  professor  there  from 
1828  to  1839.  He  became  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  the  calculating  machine.  (See 
Caloulatino  Maouikbs.)  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  and 
of  the  British  association,  and  the  originator  of 
the  statistical  society,  and  wrote  extensively  for 
scientiJic  and  philosophical  periodicab  on  math- 
ematics, magnetic  and  electric  phenomena, 
mechanical  science,  geology,  ana  statistics. 
Among  his  works  are :  *^  Letter  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  on  the  Apphcation  of  Machinery 
to  Mathematical  Tables  ^'  (1822) ;  translations, 
with  Herschel  and  Peacock,  of  Lacroix^s  works 
on  the  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  *^  Com- 
parative View  of  the  different  Institutions  for 
the  Assurance  of  Life"  (1826);  "A  Table  of 
the  Logarithms  of  the  Natural  Numbers  from 
1  to  108,000"  (1826) ;  "  Reflections  on  the  De- 
cline of  Science  in  England  "  (1830);  "Econ- 
omy of  Manufactures  and  Machinery"  (1832), 
which  passed  through  many  English  editions 
and  foreign  translations,  and  has  been  called  by 
Blanqui  a  hynm  in  honor  of  machinery ;  "  A 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  "  (1887),  defending 
mathematical  studies  from  the  chai^^e  of  a  ten- 
dency to  infldelity ;  "  The  Great  Exposition  " 
(1861);  and  "Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Phi- 
losopher" (1864).  His  house  in  London  was 
for  many  years  a  centre  of  intellectual  society. 

BIBCOCK,  Ralte,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  North  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  18, 
1798.  He  graduated  at  Brown  university  in 
1821,  and  was  for  two  years  tutor  in  Columbian 
college,  D.  C.  In  1823  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1826  he  became  pastor  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  and 
in  1833  he  was  elected  president  of  Waterville 
college,  Maine;  but  his  health  failing,  he  re- 
signed in  1836,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Spruce  street  Baptist  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, whence  he  returned  after  three'  years  to 
nis  first  charge  at  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  sub- 
sequently pastor  of  a  church  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  has  held  successively  the  offices  of  secretary 
of  the  American  and  foreign  Bible  society,  of 
the  American  Stmday  school  union,  and  of 
the  Pennsylvania  colonization  society.  He 
edited  for  hve  years  the  "Baptist  Memorial," 
and  has  published  a  "Memoir  of  Andrew  Ful- 
ler" (1830),  " Hbtory  of  WatervUle  College" 
(1836),  "  Tales  of  Truth  for  the  Young  "  (1837), 
"The  Emigrant's  Mother"  (1859),  "Memoirs 
of  John  M.  Peck  "  (1862),  Ac. 

BABEL,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Babylon  and 
the  Babylonian  empire.    In  the  language  of 


the  Chaldeans  it  was  probably  Bab-R,  the 
"  gate  of  (the  highest)  God; "  but  the  Hebrew 
form  is  explained  by  balal  (or  bilbel)^  to  con- 
found, in  allusion  to  the  confounding  U 
tongues  consequent  on  the  building  of  tlje 
tower  of  BabeL  This  tower  was  prc^bly 
never  carried  to  any  great  elevation,  but  a 
sacredness  may  have  been  attached  to  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  to  be  built ;  and  there,  lunir 
after,  was  erected  the  pyramidal  temple  of 
Bel-Merodach,  finally  repaired  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  ruins  of  which,  at  Borsippa,  are 
now  known  as  Birs  Niiprud  (citadel  of  Knn- 
rod).  Except  in  one  passage  (Gen.  xi  9),  there 
is  no  reference  in  Scripture  to  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel ;  but  we  are  told  of  a  temple  of  Bel  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  placed  the  spoils  of  JemsaletD, 
and  probably  those  of  his  other  conquests 
Herodotus  describes  a  temple  of  Belus,  which 
according  to  him  consisted  of  a  "  solid  tower 
of  a  stadium  in  depth  and  width;  upon  this 
tower  another  is  raised,  and  another  upon  that, 
to  the  number  of  eight  towers."  This  gen- 
eral description  tallies  so  closely  with  the 
mound  of  Birs  Nimrud  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  this  is  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Belus.  The  ruin  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
hiige  irregular  mound,  rising  abruptly  from  a 
wide  desert  plain,  with  masses  of  vitrified  mat- 
ter lying  around  its  base.  Its  interior  is  found 
upon  excavation  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of 
brick  partially  vitrified  by  fire,  showing  that  it 
is  the  ruin  of  a  structure  into  which  combm- 
tible  material  largely  entered.  The  bricks  dis- 
interred from  the  mound  bear  inscriptions  in 
the  cuneiform  character,  in  most  of  which  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  appears.  One  of  the 
inscriptions  of  this  monarch  reads:  "  A  former 
king  had^  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages) ;  but  he 
did  not  *  complete  its  head.  Since  a  remote 
time  the  people  had  abandoned  it,  iivithout  or- 
der expressing  their  words.  Since  that  time 
the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  dispersed 
its  sun-dned  clay.  Tlie  bricks  of  the  casing 
had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps."  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  represent  this  temple  of  Beloa, 
as  restored  and  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
That  which  appears  most  probable  is  by  8ir 
Henry  Rawlinson.  He  says :  "  Upon  a  platform 
of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  allu- 
vial plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick  the  first  or 
basement  stage,  an  exact  square,  272  ft.  each 
way,  and  26  ft.  in  perpendicular  height.  Upon 
this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  tL  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  ft.  in  perpendicular 
height,  which,  however,  was  not  placed  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but  considera- 
bly nearer  to  the  southwestern  end,  which  con- 
stituted the  back  of  the  building.  The  other 
stages  were  arranged  similarly,  the  third  being 
188  ft.  square  and  26  ft.  high ;  the  fourth,  146 
ft.  square  and  15  ft.  high;  the  fifth,  104  ft. 
square,  of  the  6ame  hei^t  as  the  fourth ;  the 
sixth,  62  ft.  square,  and  again  the  same  height; 
the  seventh,  20  ft.  stxuare,  and  once  more  the 
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same  height  On  the  seventh  stage  was  prob- 
ably placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  ft.  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the  platform,  would 
thus  have  been  156  ft.,  or  without  tne  plat- 
form 153  ft.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  ob- 
lique pyramid,  the  gentler  slope  facingthe  N. 
E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the  S.  W.  On 
the  N.  E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here 
stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  building,  the 
debris  from  which,  having  joined  those  from 
the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  di- 
rection.^' The  several  stories  of  this  temple 
appear  to  have  been  painted  in  several  colors : 
tne  lowest  black,  representing  Saturn;  then, 
in  order,  Jupiter,  orange ;  Mars,  red ;  the  Sun, 
golden;  Venus,  yellow;  Mercury,  blue;  the 
moon,  silver.  Above  these  was  the  shrine,  in 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  golden 
table,  and  a  bed  well  furnished,  but  no  image. 
Within  the  shrine,  he  adds,  *^  no  one  remains 
over  night,  except  a  native  female,  one  whom 
the  god  has  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others, 
as  say  the  Chaldeans,  who  are  priests  of  that 
^od.  These  persons  also  say,  asserting  what  I 
do  not  believe,  that  the  god  himself  frequents 
the  temple,  and  reposes  on  the  couch."  The 
purposes  to  which  this  temple  became  devoted 
from  age  to  age  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing.  Consecrated,  perhaps,  at  first  to 
the  ambition  of  a  monotheistic  faith,  it  passed 
through  several  stages  of  Sabianism  or  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven,  until  the  rites  per- 
formed in  it  sank  into  the  ^oss  idolatry  of  later 
times,  and  it  was  polluted  by  the  vices  which 
grow  out  of  heathen  superstition,  as  intimated 
by  Herodotus.  In  one  respect  this  temple,  or 
rather  series  of  temples  built  on  the  same  spot, 
subserved  a  valuable  purpose.  The  Babyloni- 
ans were  given  to  the  stuay  of  astronomy ;  the 
temple  served  also  as  an  observatory,  from 
which  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  be  watched.  Assuming,  which  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  mound  of  Birs  Nimrud  represents 
the  most  important  structure  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon, it  enables  us  to  correct,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  statements  of  the  later  historians  as 
tfO  the  height  of  the  walls  which  surroimded 
•  the  city.  This  temple  was  at  most  only  156  ft 
high,  while  we  are  told  that  the  city  w^s  were 
800  or  850  ft,  with  towers  having  a  height  of 
420  ft.  These  walls  would  therefore  be  nearly 
as  high  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London  (865 
ft),  and  the  towers  almost  as  high  as  the  cross 
which  surmounts  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome  (430  ft).  Of  all  human  structures  ther 
apex  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramid  (480  ft.) 
is  the  only  one  which  greatly  exceeds  that  as- 
cribed to  the  brick  tow.ers  of  Babylon,  The 
only  other  ruins  which  have  in  any  way  been 
proposed  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Babel, 
are  those  now  denominated  Ei-Kasr  and  Babil, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  dis- 


tance of  about  12  m.  from  Birs  Nimrud.  (See 
Babylon.) 

BAB-EL-HANBEB  (Arabic,  "the  gate  of 
mourning,^'  referring  to  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion), a  strait  uniting  the  Indian  ocean  (gulf  of 
Aden)  with  the  Red  sea,  separating  Asia  from 
Africa,  and  situated  between  the  shores  of 
Samhara  and  Arabia.  The  distance  across^ 
from  the  projecting  cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  (ano. 
Palindromus)  on  the  Arabian  shore  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  is  about  18  m.,  the 
island  of  Perim  and  other  smaller  islands  ly- 
ing in  the  intermediate  space,  and  dividing  the 
strait  into  a  western  channel  with  a  depth  of. 
180  fathoms  and  an  eastern  one  from  7  to  14 
fathoms  deep.  The  latter  is  most  practica- 
ble for  navigation.  Perim.  commanding  the 
straits,  has  been  in  British  possession  since 
1857 ;  a  fort  has  been  built  at  Straits  point, 
and  a  revolving  light  was  erected  in  1861. 

BABEB)  ZaUr  ed-IMn  Mohammed,  Mogul  empe- 
ror, bom  in  1482  or  1488,  died  in  December, 
1580.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  his 
father-  being  sultan  of  Ehokan,  a  Tartar  king- 
dom on  the  Jaxartes.  On  his  father^s  deat£, 
which  happened  when  he  was  11  or  12  years 
old,  the  kmgdom  was  seized  by  his  uncle,  the 
sultan  of  Samarcand,  but  Baber  succeeded  in 
maintaining  his  rights.  Baber's  early  life  was  a 
succession  of  wars  with  his  neighbors.  He  was 
obliged  to  fiy,  and  went  to  Ehorasan  with  800 
followers,  where  he  sought  asedstance  from  the 
sultan,  which  was  refused.  A  number  of  Mon- 
gols joined  his  standard,  and  Baber  marched 
on  Cabool  in  A^hanistan,  which  he  captured 
in  1504.  The  following  vear  he  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  Punjaub,  but  did  not  cross  the 
Indus,  and  returned  to  Cabool.  He  became 
involved  in  dissensions  in  Khorasan  in  1506, 
and  for  many  years  was  occupied  with  attempts 
to  recover  his  paternal  possessions.  In  1519 
he  again  descended  into  Hindostan,  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  conquered  some  towns  in  the  Pun- 
jaub. In  1524  he  advanced  to  Lahore,  which 
he  cf^tured  and  burned.  The  next  year  he  ad- 
vanced to  Paniput,  about  50  miles  from  DelhL 
Here  he  encountered  the  troops  of  Sultan  Ibra- 
him Lodi,  tiie  Afghan  sovereign  of  Delhi,  and 
completely  vanquished  him,  April  27,  1526. 
Baber's  lieutenants  occupied  Delhi  and  Agra, 
while  his  son  Humayun  routed  another  Afghan 
army,  and  Baber  himself  marched  south  against 
the  Hindoos,  and  gained  a  victory  over  Rana 
Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of  their  princes. 
From  this  time  Baber  occupied  himself  in  con- 
solidating his  extensive  dominions.  He  made 
roads  with  stations  for  travellers ;  directed  the 
land  to  be  measured  with  a  view  to  eouable 
taxation ;  planted  gardens  and  introduced  fruit 
trees;  ana  established  a  line  of  post  houses 
from  Agra  to  Cabool.  To  great  political  and 
military  talents  Baber  joined  literary  tastes 
and  accomplishments.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
his  own  life  in  the  Mongol  language,  which  has 
been  translated.  He  founded  a  dynasty  in  In- 
dia which  lasted  abnost  three  centuries,  and 
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embraced  among  itb  members  Akbar  and  An- 
rungzebe.  He  was  snceeeded  by  Hmnaynn, 
the  oldest  of  his  three  sons. 

BABEVP,  or  Bakttif,  Fraaftls  HtN,  a  French 
revolutionist^  bom  in  St.  Qaentin  in  1764,  ex- 
ecuted at  Yend6me,  Maj  27,  1797.  He  began 
life  as  a  surveyor's  assistant.  In  his  youth  he 
was  arrested  on  account  of  his  subverdve 
theories,  and  was  also  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  forgery,  of  which  he  was  acquitted.  He 
professed  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  revo-. 
Intion  in  1792,  obtained  several  public  offices, 
and  in  1794  established,  under  the  name  of 
Oaius  Gracchus  Babeuf,  a  ioumal  called  Le 
tribun  du  peuple,  urging  the  most  extreme 
socialistic  action.  His  followers  were  called 
Babouvistes.  In  March,  1796,  he  organized  a 
conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  authori- 
ties and  the  constitution,  and  for  carrying  his 
theories  into  practice  by  an  e<^ual  distribution 
of  property.  Being  betrayed  m  May,  Babeuf 
and  his  principal  adherents  were  arrested, 
and  were  tried  at  yend6me  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Babeuf  and  Darth6  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
but  were  still  alive  when  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Of  their  accomplices  56  were  acquit- 
ted, and  7  transported,  including  Buonarotti, 
who  afterward  published  Conspiration  pour 
Vegalite  dite  de  Baheitf^  with  an  account  of 
the  trial  (2  vol&,  Brussels,  1828).  Among  Ba- 
beuf s  works  are:  CadoMtre  perpHuel  (Paris, 
1789),  and  Du  9y$Ums  de  depopulation^  ou  la 
vie  et  lee  erimes  de  Carrier  (1794).  £d.  Fleury 
refuted  his  theories  in  Bahe^f  et  le  eoeialieme 
en  1796  (Paris,  1861). 

BABIHET,  JacqiM,  a  French  physicist,  bom  at 
Lusignan,  March  5, 1794,  died  m  October,  1872, 
He  was  educated  at  the  polytechnic  school, 
taught  mathematics,  physics,  and  meteorology, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  academy  and  an 
astronomer  in  the  bureau  of  longitudes  at  the 
Paris  observatory.  His  scientific  lectures,  cele- 
brated for  their  attractive  style,  were  familiarlv 
known  in  Paris  as  the  eaueeries  du  pire  Babi- 
net  He  wrote  in  the  annals  of  the  academy 
and  other  periodicals  on  meteorological  and 
mineralogical  optics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
theory  of  heat,  and  the  measure  of  chemical 
forces,  and  made  important  improvements  in 
pneumatic  machines,  in  hygrometers,  atmome- 
ters,  goniometers,  and  in  geographical  maps 
(cartes  homalo^aphiquee) ;  but  his  unfortunate 
predictions  in  regara  to  the  failure  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  and  to  various  meteorological  phe- 
nomena have  been  much  ridiculed.  Among 
his  works  is  £tude$  et  lectures  sur  les  sciences 
d^observation  et  sur  leurs  applications  pra- 
tiques  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1865). 

BABI.\GTON,  Aathtay,  an  English  conspirator, 
bom  at  Dethick  house,  Derbyshire,  about  1566, 
executed  in  London,  Sept.  80,  1686.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  an 
ancient  and  opulent  family,  and  when  hardly 
20  years  of  age  became  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  young  GaUiolics  who  were  fired  with  enthu- 


siasm for  their  faith  and  for  the  reseae  of  llmrf 
Stuart,  then  a  prisoner  near  the  Babingt<Hi 
estates.  Betrayed  by  one  of  their  omnpainoiM, 
Babington  and  his  13  aocomplices  were  arrest- 
ed andf  executed.  On  the  day  before  his  exe- 
cution he  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  whose  murder 
was  a  part  of  the  plot,  confes^ng  his  guUt  aad 
implormg  pardon.  The  execution  of  Marj 
was  hastened  by  her  correspondence  with 
Babington. 

RiBOIGTOH,  WlIUaM,  an  English  physician, 
bom  at  Portglenone,  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  in 
June,  1756,  died  in  London,  Ma^  29,  1888. 
He  was  early  connected  with  Guy*s  hoepitftl  as 
an  apothecary  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and 
after  1797  became  physician  in  that  institatiaiu 
and  had  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  Lofi- 
don.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  geological 
society,  and  became  its  vice  president  and 
afterward  president,  making  liberal  donatioiis 
to  the  museum  and  library.  Having  purchased 
the  earl  of  Bute^s  fine  mineralo^oal  ooUee- 
tion,  he  published  *^A  Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  Minerals'*  (London,  1795),  and  ^A 
New  System  of  Mineralogy  "  (1799).  Among 
his  other  works  was  a  **  Syllabus  of  the  Courae 
of  Chemical  Lectures**  (1802).  His  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Bright,  M.  D.,  published  '^Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William 
Babington,  M.  D.** 

BABISM,  the  doctrines  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect  which  originated  in  Persia  about  1848. 
Its  founder  appears  to  have  been  Mirza  All 
Mohammed,  a  native  of  Shiraz,  who,  after  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  undertook  to  form 
a  new  religion  from  a  mixture  of  Mohanome- 
dan.  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Parsee  dementsL 
He  took  the  name  of  Bab-ed-Din,  **the  gate 
of  the  faith,**  which  he  afterward  abandoned, 
callmg  himself  the  ^^ Point,**  or  creator  of  the 
truth,  claiming  to  be  not  merely  a  prophet,  bot 
a  personal  manifestation  of  the  Divinity,  while 
the  title  of  Bab  was  conferred  upon  one  of  his 
followers.  He  sent  out  missionaries  in  various 
directions,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a 
young  woman,  known  in  the  sect  as  Qurret-ul- 
^yn,  or  **  Consolation  of  the  Eyes.**  She  was 
the  daughter  of  HacHi  Mullah,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  and  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
her  personal  beauty  and  intelligence.  She  set 
the  example  of  appearing  in  public  unveiled, 
and  after  preaching  against  polygamy  and  other 
Mohammedan  practices,  she  finally  left  her  hus- 
band and  family,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  religion.  Her  purity 
of  cliaracter  was  never  questioned  by  either 
party.  The  adherents  of  the  Bab  soon  became 
numerous.  The  late  shah  did  not  molest  them, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Nasir-ed-Din  in  1848, 
apprehending  a  persecution,  they  took  up  arms, 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  Bab  as  universal 
.  sovereign.  Two  large  armies  sent  against  them 
were  routed,  but  the  insurrection  was  at  last 
crushed,  and  the  Bab,  who  had  held  aloof  from 
the  revolt,  was  arrested.  After  18  months* 
imprisonment  he  was  put  to  death  with  ona 
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of  his  disciplM  in  18S0.    This  gave  a  new  im- 

Gtin  to  his  doctrines.  At  an  assemblj  of  the 
idera  in  Teheran  a  joang  ntan  of  16,  Mirza 
Gaharo,  son  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  was  re- 
cc^nized  oa  Bab  and  took  thaoaraeof  "Eternal 
HiKhnesB."  He  ordered  his  followers  not  to 
take  np  arms  again  nntil  he  Bbonld  give  the 
ngnal.  An  attempt  of  three  Babiats,  however, 
to  ssBBBBinate  the  shah  in  1862  led  to  a  new 
persecution.  Numbers  of  the  believers  were 
Bimnltaneonslf  execntcd  at  Teheran  with  lior- 
rible  tortures,  and  among  the  Tictims  was  Gor- 
ret-nl-Airn.  She  was  treated  at  first  with  re- 
spect, being  of  noble  rank,  bat  finally,  after 
being  forcibly  veiled,  was  sentenced  to  be  burn- 
ed alive.  The  eiecationcr,  however,  smothered 
her  before  settiog  fire  to  the  pile.  The  Bab 
himself  was  not  captured.  Since  that  time  the 
Babists,  as  a  secret  sect,  are  supposed  to  have 
mwie  great  prcwress  in  Persia,  India,  and  a  part 
of  Turkey. — The  Babist  doctrine  asserts  the 
nnitj  of  the  Godhead,  but  upon  this  it  engrafts 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  and  Brah- 
mins. All  bcin^  are  emanations  from  the 
Deity,  and  oil  will  at  the  day  of  judgment  he 
reabsorbed  into  the  divine  personality.  Tho 
Bab  has  not  revealed  the  whole  troth,  bnt  will 
be  followed  by  a  successor  who  will  complete 
the  revelation.  The  Bab  is  anperior  to  Mo- 
hamraed,  as  Mohammed  was  superior  to  Jesus. 
The  number  19  is  sacred,  for  the  original  nnity 
of  the  Deity  consisted  of  19  persons,  of  whom 
the  Bab  was  the  chief.  At  the  death  of  a 
prophet  or  saint,  his  sonl  does  nut  quit  the 
earth,  hot  joins  itself  to  some  other  son!  still  in 
the  flesh,  who  carries  on  his  work.  Babism 
et^ioins  few  prayers,  and  only  apon  fixed  occa- 
sions. Women  are  to  discard  veils,  and  share 
in  the  intercourse  of  social  life.  Concnbinage 
and  divorce  are  forbidden,  and  polygamy  is 
disconntenanced,  though  not  absolutely  prohib- 
ited.— See  Lei  rtligumt  tt  philotophia  dant 
PArie  eentrale  (Paris,  1866),  by  Gobineau,  who 
gives  a  translation  of  "The  Book  of  Precepts," 
the  sacred  hook  of  the  Babists. 

BAM,  Frui  Karlu  vn,  a  German  dramatist, 
twm  at  Ehrenbrcitstein,  Jan.  14,  1766,  died  in 
Munich,  Feb.  6,  1822.  His  Otto  von  WitteU- 
baeh  is,  next  to  Goethe's  Ooett  ton  Serliehin' 
gen,  the  best  German  historical  tragedy.  His 
dramas  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes. 
(Berlin,  1703-1804.) 

BABOOH,  a  division  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
old  world,  belonpng  to  the  genus  eynotephalui 
of  Cuvier.     This  genns  is  characterized  by  the 


the  teeth  are  83  in  number,  as  in  man,  but  the 
canines  are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  lost 
lower  molar  has  a  fifth  point;  the  ridges  over 
the  eyes  are  very  distinct,  and  the  occipital 
crest  for  the  origin  of  the  piowerful  muscles  of 
the  skoll  and  jaws  is  as  large  in  proportion  as 
in  the  tme  camivora;  the  face  is  lengthened, 
giving  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  dojr,  whence 
the  generic  name,  and  in  tbe  adult  is  marked 
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with  longitndinal  furrows.  All  the  m>ecies 
have  cheek  ponches  and  callosities.  The  ba- 
boons are  among  the  largest  of  the  qnodmma- 
na,  and  their  strength  is  enormous;  their  dis- 
poeition  is  fierce  and  malignant,  and  their  habits 
areofthemostdisgustingcharacter;  they  hardly 
possess  a  good  quality,  and  arc  almost  always 
rehellioDS  in  confinement  and  dangerous  when 
at  liberty.  Their  dispo^tions  are  exceedingly 
fickle,  and  they  pass  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion from  a  pleased  condition  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.  In  a  wild  state  they  arc  very  cun- 
ning, and  when  attacked  arc  most  dangerous 
enemies.  When  trained  from  their  yout]i,  they 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  docility ;  bnt 
they  can  never  be  trusted.  They  are  semi- 
terrestrial  ;  from  the  nearly  equal  length  of  the 
fore  and  bind  limbs,  they  run  well  on  the 
ground,  and  are  also  excellent  climbers;  their 
anterior  extremities  are  remarkably  powerfliL 
Their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  consisting 
of  fruits,  routs,  the  tender  twigs  of  plants,  and 
occasionally  eggs  and  young  birds;  In  a  st^« 
of  captivity  they  will  eat  almost  anything.  In 
some  species  the  colors  are  bright,  and  the  fur 
long  and  fine,  forming  a  kind  of  mane  on  the 
upper  parts.  They  are  generally  divided  into 
two  groups:  the  baboons  proper,  with  loni 
tails,  tbe  ^enus  eynoctphalv*  of  Cuvier;  and 
the  mandrills,  with  short  tails,  of  which  Bris- 
ma  has  made  the  genus  papio.    There  are  bIz 


QmoDii  (Cynoa^luhu  pomuiui). 

well  marked  species  of  the  former  gronp:  ]. 
I  The  chacma,  or  pig-faced  baboon  (C.  porcariut, 
I  Desm.),  is  a  native  of  .\frica,  in  the  neighbor- 
[  hood  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  color 
is  greenish  or  grayish  black  above,  palest  on 
the  flanks  and  fore  part  of  tho  shoulders;  the 
'  hair  on  tbe  neck  of  the  male  adult  is  long,  like 
I  a  mane,  whence  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  specific 
'  name  of  comatiu  ;  the  face  and  extremities  are 
■  violet  black,  paler  round  the  eyes;  the  upper 
[  eyelids  are  nearly  white;  the  tul  is  long  and 


toiled.  This  animul  is  exceedingly  ferocions, 
even  when  brought  np  from  youth  in  capUrity ; 
in  its  native  Launts  it  hunts  greedily  after 


Dag-b»d  Bibocai  (Cjnoceplultu  huudlTU)* 

scorpions,  which  it  devours  alive  in  great  qoao- 
tities,  having?  firat,  with  exceeding  (jnicliiiess, 
broken  off  the  end  of  the  tail  containing  tlie 
sting.  3.  The  dog-faced  baboon  (C  hamadryat, 
Linn.),  an  allied  species,  inhabits  Africa  and 
the  borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  of  Arabia.  The 
color  is  blackish  gray,  tinged  with  brown;  the 
hair  on  the  fore  parts  is  very  long  and  shag- 
gy ;  the  fuce  ia  flesh-colored ;  the  females  and 
young  have  short  muzzles,  of  a  bluish  color. 
It  is  equally  fierce  and  dangerooe  with  the  pre- 
ceding,' of  which  by  some  authors  it  is  consid- 
ered a  variety.  8.  The  Guinea  baboon  (C. 
papio,  Desm.)  inhabits  the  coast  of  Gainea. 
The  color  is  brown  above,  paler  beneath;  the 
cheeks  are  yellowish ;  the  face,  ears,  and  hands 


Llltki  BaboOD  (CfBDnpluluB  twlmin). 

are  black ;  the  nasal  cartilage  exceeds  the  jaws 
in  length ;  the  npper  eyelids  are  white.    In 

the  young  the  muzzle  is  shorter  than  in  the 


adolt,  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  spe(»ea.  This 
animal  is  of  large  size,  and  very  fierce.  4. 
The  little  baboon  {C.  bahvin,  F.  Cnvier)  is 
supposed  by  its  doscriber  to  be  one  of  the  qoad- 
mmana  adored  by  the  Egyptiani  and  fre- 
quently seen  among  their  bieroglypnica,  and  is 
frobably  the  timia  eynocephalua  of  Linmeo). 
t  inhabits  northern  Africa.  The  color  of  the 
male  is  a  nniform  yellowish  green  above,  paler 
beneath;  the  face  is  livid;  tlie nasal  cartilage 
is  not  longer  than  the  upper  jaw ;  the  tau, 
though  raised  at  its  origin,  ia  of  consider 
able  length,  reaching  below  tiie  hama.  6.  The 
ribbed-nose  baboon  {C.  mormon,  Deam.,  or 
C.  maimim,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  ia  not  uncommon  in  menageries, 
Tliia  and  the  next  species,  forming  the  genua 


ties,  a  more  elongated  muzzle  armed  with  for- 
midable teeth  and  a  greater  size  than  any  other 


MaodriB  (CfBOMpliiliu  n 


on). 


species,  and  the  most  fierce  and  disgoating 
characters  of  the  baboon  tribe.  In  C.  moroM 
the  colors  of  the  adult  are  rich,  and  their  effect 
is  increased  by  the  blue,  red,  and  pnrplish  tints 
of  the  faoe,  nose,  and  naked  parte  of  the  akin; 
in  the  young  the  fur  is  of  a  uniform  tawny 
green,  paler  beneatli,  and  yellowish  on  the 
cheeks;  in  the  adult  male  the  color  is  olive- 
broivn,  mixed  with  gray  above  and  white  be- 
neath, with  a  yellow  beard,  and  the  furroired 
muzzle  of  a  livid  blue,  with  a  briglit  red  nose 
and  dull  fleah-colored  lipe;  in  the  yoong  the 
furrows  do  not  appear,  and  the  tints  of  tha 
naked  parts,  as  in  the  females,  are  leaa  vivid. 
The  species  is  usually  called  the  mandrill.  It 
recedes  much  in  form  from  the  typical  qnad- 
rumano,  and  approaches  the  carnivora  in  iU 
structure,  instincts,  and  appetites;  it  has  been 


leueophaia,  F.  Cnv.),  also  a  native  of  Africa,  i* 
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nearlj  as  fierce  and  powerfhl  as  the  mandrill. 
The  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  tinged  with 
gray,  beneath  white;   tho  fate  is  a  uniform 


DiUl  (CyDonphnliu   Itucoplmui). 

>  furrows; 

ire  smaller 

in  size,  and  of  a  duller  color, — Other  baboons 
ore  deeoribed,  but  not  with  snffioient  eiaotnesa 
and  aathority  to  admit  of  a  general  recogni- 
tion. Some  species  of  the  ^enus  maeaeui,  in- 
habiting India  and  its  archipelago,  have  been 
inoorrectif  called  baboons ;  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  M.  nUrmt,  Geo£ ;  M.  rhenu, 
Geoff. ;  M.  nematriam,  G«olf. ;  and  M.  nig&r, 
Desm.  These,  with  others,  are  intermediate 
between  the  gnenons  and  the  baboons,  and  in 
some  respects  resemble  the  true  e]/aoe*phali. 
— A  pecoliar  qtecies  has  recently  been  inbv- 


dueed  to  the  notice  of  natfaralists  by  Dr.  Kop- 

Kll  in  hb  work  on  the  fiinno  of  Abyssinia. 
lb  is  the  gelada  (jjelada  RttppeUii),  a  large 


brown  baboon,  having,  when  full  grown,  a 

very  remarkable  shaggy  mane  around  hifi  neck 
and  shoalilers.  About  the  paws  the  hair  is 
nearly  black.  The  young  geludu  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  hairy  lunne,  and  is  much 
lighter  in  color  than  the  udult  animal. 

BIBTLOK  (Gr.  -Ba^v)Zjv,  Ileb.  BaUl),  an  an- 
cient city  in  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
lat.  32°  89'  N.,  Ion.  44°  80'  E.,  lying  on  both 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  rather,  perliaps,  of 
a  broad  bayon  flowing  eastward  of  the  main 
channel,  which  formerly  ran  five  or  six  miles 
Ut  the  west  of  its  present  coarse,  close  under 
the  walls  of  Boraippa,  the  site  of  the  mound  of 
Birs  Nimrud,  Identified  as  the  ancient  Bubcl, 
about  800  miles  above  the  junction  of  tlia  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Tigris,  near  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Hilleh.  According  to  this  view  it  stood 
on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Enphrates  proper,  and 
at  such  distance  fi'om  it  as  to  be  above  reach 
of  its  inundation ;  but  the  bayou  itself,  flowini 
directly  through  the  city,  lined  with  quays,  and 
bordered  by  great  buiidiaga,  came  to  be  re- 

S^led  as  the  main  river.  (For  the  origin  and 
port  of  the  name,  see  Babbl  ;  for  the  general 
history  of  the  city,  see  Abstbia,  Babylonia, 
and  Chaldba.)  Babylon  owed  its  chief  great- 
ness to  Nobnchadnezzar,  who  describes  it  as 
"the  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kmgdom  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honor  of  my  mryesty."  Herodotus,  who  saw 
ft  about  100  years  ofter  the  death  of  thai  mon- 
arch, describes  it  thus:  "The  city  stands  on 
s  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square  120  stadia 
in  length  each  way,  so  that  the  entire  circuit 
is  480  stadia.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  bohiad  which 
rises  a  wall  SO  royal  cubits  in  widtl)  and  300 
in  height  (the  royal  cubit  is  longer  by  three 
fingers  breadth  than  the  common  cubit).  .  .  . 
On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of  the  wait,  they 
constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  fa- 
cing one  another,  leaving  between  them  room 
for  a  four- horse  chariot  to  turn.  In  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass, 
with  brazen  lintels  and  side  posts."  As  120 
stadia  are  equal  to  14  miles,  the  waits  would 
measure  56  miles,  enclosing  an  area  of  19Q  sq. 
m.  Other  writers  reduce  the  circuit  of  tlie 
walls  by  a  fonrth,  making  it  8S0  stadia.  As 
we  team  that  within  the  watts  were  included 
gardens  and  pasture  grounds,  it  is  not  be- 
yond belief  that  their  circuit  may  have  Ijeen 
as  great  as  represented.  But  the  height  given 
for  the  walla  seems  incredible.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  royal  cubit  was  equal  to  22'4  inches. 
The  height  of  the  walls  wonid  then  have  t}een 
373  ft.  4  in.,  thickness  93  ft.  4  in.  For  all 
purposes  of  defence  a  wall  of  80  feet  is  as 
good  as  one  of  any  greater  height.  Strabo 
and  the  historians  of  Alexander  reduce  the 
200  cubits  to  GO.  wbicti  has  led  some  to  sus- 
pect that  Herodotns  wrote  palms  instead 
of  cubits.  "My  own  belief,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  "is  that  the  height  of  the  walla 
of  Bahyton  did  not  exceed  60  or  70  feet." 


ITerodotns  adtla  that  there  was  aa  inner  wall 
of  less  thickness  tlian  the  first,  bat  verj  lit- 
tic  inferior  to  it  in  strength.    Of  the  circait 


of  this  inner  wall  we  ore  not  informed.  U. 
Oppert  believes  that  he  has  foimil  traces  of 
both  walls,  and  in  the  plan  which  ho  gives  it  is 
represented  as  rnnning  parallel  to  the  outer 
one  at  a  distance  of  about  a.  mile.  Others  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  wall  of  Nebnehadnez- 
zar's  new  cit^,  or  rather  citadel,  which  had  a 
circuit  of  flvo  miles.  Ilerodotua  also  says  that 
"  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  town  was 
occupied  by  the  fortress,  in  one  of  which  stood 
the  palace  of  the  kings,  sarronnded  hy  a  wall 
of  great  strength."  The  ruins  of  this  have 
been  fonod  in  one  of  the  three  great  existing 
mounds,  known  as  the  Kosr.  In  the  other 
division  was  "  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter 
Belns,  a  sijnare  enclosure  of  two  stadia  each 
way,  with  gates  of  solid  brass,"  This  has  been 
identified  as  the  niins  now  called  Babil,  a  mass 
of  nnbumed  brick  rising  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  which  may  have  been  nbont  the  height  of 
the  original  wall.  The  accounts  of  different 
writers  may  he  thns  summed  up :  The  Euphra- 
tes traversed  the  city  from  north  to  south. 
From  each  of  the  26  gates  on  each  side  ran 


11,  ftom  tba  Weet 


a  broad  street  to  the  opposite  gate,  dividing 
the  city  into  625  squares,  each  abont  2}  miles 
in  circumference.    The  river  bank  on  each  side 


wos  guarded  by  a  wall  with  gateways  at  the 
foot  of  each  street,  and  steps  leading  down  to 
therirer.  The  nanal  means  of  crossing  was  by 
boats;  but  a  nnglo  bridge  was  thrown  over. 
This  consisted  of  stone  piers  sunk  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  connected  by  wooden  platforms 
which  were  removed  at  night.  It  is  said,  but 
apparently  on  no  good  authority,  that  there 
was  also  a  tnnnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  famous  hanging  gardens  do  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  other  writers,  they  were  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  gratify  his  wife  Aniyitis,  a 
native  of  Media,  who  longed  for  something  in 
this  flat  country  to  remind  her  of  her  monntain 
home.  They  consisted  of  an  artificial  moun- 
tain 400  ft,  on  each  aide,  rising  by  snccessive 
terrruces  to  a  height  which  overtopped  the 
walls  of  tlie  city.  The  terraces  themselves 
were  formed  of  a  succession  of  joers,  the  tops 
of  which  were  covered  by  flat  atones  16  ft.  long 
and  4  ft.  wide.  Upon  these  were  spread  beds 
of  matting,  then  a  thick  layer  oi  bitumen, 
covered  with  sheets  of  lead.  Upon  this  soUd 
pavement  earth  was  heaped,  some  of  the  piles 
being  hollow,  so  as  to  afford  depth  for  the  roots 
of  the  largest  trees.  Water  was  drawn  from 
the  river  to  irrigate  these  gardens,  which  thni 
presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  monn- 
tain  clothed  in  verdnre.  Herodotus  speaks  ot 
writing  a  special  work  on  the  history  of  As- 
syria. If  this  wns  over  written,  it  is  not  now 
extant.  lie  makes  in  his  general  history  oaij 
a  passing  reference  to  the  "many  suvereigni 
wIjo  hod  ruled  over  Babylon,  and  lent  their 
aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  its  temples."  He  does  not  even 
refer  to  NebDchaiinezzar,  whose  name  was 
stamped  upon  the  bricks  of  every  important 
structure.  He  mentions  two  queens  as  having 
a  great  share  in  tliem.  These  are  Semirarois 
and  Nitocris,  of  whom  the  former  is  a  legend- 
ary character  (See  Absteia.)  Nitocris  seems 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  mother  of  Nabonadins.  (See  Babtlonii.) 
Herodotus  afiirms  that  this  queen  changed  the 
course  of  tlio  river  above  Babylon  from  a 
straight  to  a  winding  coarse,  so  that  it  came 
several  times  in  view  of  the  village  of  Arde- 
ricco,  and  a  person  sailing  down  the  river 
had  to  pass  three  times  |n  as  many  days 
in  Nght  of  the  same  spot.  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson  says  that  no  such  cutting  ever  could 
have  existed;  an  assertion  corroborated  by 
all  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  per- 
manently change  the  course  of  a  great  nver 
flowing  through  an  alluvial  r«gion.  She  also 
du^  en  immense  reservoir  420  stadia  in  circuit, 
facing  the  interior  walls  with  atone.  Into  this 
she  turned  tiie  river,  leaving  its  t)ed  dry  at 
Babylon,  so  that  she  conld  lay  there  the  piers 
for  the  bridge.  All  this  was  done  to  shut  oat 
the  Medea  from  interconrse  with  Babylonia. 
If  sucli  an  excavation  had  existed,  it  is  hardly 

Eosaible  that  traces  of  it  should  not  now  remain. 
a  a  region  where  for  100  miles  not  a  pebble  is 


to  be  found,  it  a  difficult  to  coaceWe  whence 
these  atones  could  be  broaglit;  and  if  oooe 
brought,  it  ia  eqitall;  difficult  to  imagine  whith- 
er the^  have  been  carried.  Thej  are  not  tbere 
now,  and  are  not  to  be  found, among  the  niins 
of  Setencia  or  Ctedphon,  bnilt  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Babjlon.  A  cweful  comparison  of 
ezisting  fact'*  with  the  relations  of  the  writers 
from  wliomthe  accounts  of  Babylon  have  been 
drawn  will  evince  tliat  these  acooonts  are 
ffreatlf  exaggerated.  Still,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  Babylon  as  built  b;  Nebnchadnez- 
zar  and  captured  b;  Cjms  was  one  of  tbe  great 
cities  of  the  world,  though  of  necessity  built 
inainly  of  perishable  materials.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  great  king  in  his  "  standard 
inscription"  appears  to  t*ll  Uia  true  story.  Wo 

3 note  with  abridgments  a  few  passages :  "  The  i 
ouble  enolosore  which  Nabopolamar,  my  fa- 
ther, hod  made,  bnt  not  completed,  I  finished.  | 
Kabopolassar  made  its  ditch.  With  two  long 
embantcments  of  brick  and  mortar  he  bound  its 
bed.  He  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  . 
with  brick.  He  made  a  bridge  over  the  Eu-  ' 
phrates,  but  did  not  finish  its  buttresses.  With 
bricks,  burnt  as  hard  as  stones,  he  made  a  way 
for  the  branch  of  the  Shimat  to  the  wat«ra  of 
tlie  Yapur-Shapu,  great  reservoir  of  Babylon. 
I  finished  the  great  double  wall.  With  two 
long  embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  I  built 
the  side  of  its  ditoh.  I  strengthened  the  city. 
Across  the  river,  -to  the  west,  I  built  the  walls 
of  Babylon  with  brick.  The  reservoir  1  filled 
completely  with  water.  Besides  the  outor  wall, 
the  impregnable  fortification,  1  coastmcted  in- 
side of  Babylon  a  fortification  such  as  no  king 
had  ever  made  before  me,  namely,  o  long  ram- 
part 4,000  ammo*  (5  miles)  square,  as  an  extra 
defence.  Agwnst  presumptuous  enemies,  groat 
waters  I  made  use  of  abondantly.  Their  depths 
were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean.  I  did 
not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow ;  bat  the  full- 
ness of  their  floods  I  caused  to  fiow  on,  restrain- 
ing them  with  a  brick  embankment.  Thus  I 
completely  mode  strong  the  defences  of  Baby- 
lon. May  it  eland  forever."  He  describes 
another  stmcture :  "  Inside  the  brick  fortifica- 
tions I  made  another  great  fortification  of  long 
stones  of  the  size  of  great  monntains.  And 
tliis  building  I  raised  for  a  wonder ;  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  people  I  constructed  it"  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  stone  is  mentioned. 
Not  improbably  diis  was  the  etmcture  spoken 
of  as  the  hanging  gardens.  He  describes  his 
palace  called  Tapratiniti,  "the  wonder  of  the 
world,"  which  had  also  been  begun  by  his 
father.  He  tells  how  it  used  to  be  flooded  by 
the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  how  he  raised 
the  platform  of  brick  upon  which  it  stood ;  and 
goes  on :  "I  ent  ofi"  the  Hoods  of  the  water,  and 
tiie  fonndations  (of  the  palace)  1  protected 
against  the  wator  with  bncks  and  mortar.  I 
finished  it  completely.  Long  beams  I  set  up 
to  support  it  With  pillarB  and  beams  plated 
with  copper  and  strengthened  with  iron  I  bnilt 
np  its  gbtes.      Silver,  and   gold,  and 
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stones,  whose  names  were  almost  unknown,  I 
stored  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure- 
house  of  my  kingdom."  Here  again  there  is 
nothing  but  bricK  and  mortar  and  wooden 
beams;  the  gates  of  the  palace  itself,  which 
Herodotns  saw  and  supjioseu  to  bo  of  solid  brass, 
were  of  wood  plated  with  copper  aud  strength- 
ened with  iron.  The  shapeless  Kosr  atfords  no 
means  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  his  palace; 
but  Uiere  Is  a  ruin  which  in  a  measure  affords 
SQch  a  test  This  is  Birs  Nimmd.  (See  Ba- 
BEi,}  The  height  of  this  mound,  crowned  by 
a  tower,  was  153  ft.,  and  as  It  was  beyonfl 
doubt  among  the  loftiest  of  the  Babylonion 
structures,  we  are  enabled  to  rectify  the  extrav- 
agant heights  attributed  to  the  city  walls. — 


Bin  Hlinnid. 

Babylon,  at  least  in  its  later  period,  after  it  bad 
sprung  up  to  be  the  capital  of  s  great  empire, 
was  noted  for  the  luxury  and  depravity  of  its  in- 
habitants. "  Nothing,"  says  Q,  Cnrtius,  "  could 
be  more  corrupt  than  its  morals,  nothing  more 
fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to  immoderate  pleas- 
ures. The  rites  of  hospitality  were  polluted 
by  tlie  most  shameless  lusts."  Once  at  least  in 
her  life  every  woman  was  obliged  to  prostitute 
herself  in  the  temple  of  Belus.  Of  the  popn- 
lation  of  Babylon  there  exists  no  ground  for 
even  probable  estimate.    As  a  centre  of  em- 

Eire  and  commerce,  its  population  would  bo 
mited  only  by  the  capacity  for  subsistence  of 
the  fertile  region  from  which  its  supplies  were 
drawn.  Considering  its  vast  extent,  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  only  a  small  portion,  probably 
not  more  than  a  tooth,  was  built  over,  1,600,000 
is  not  an  improbable  co^jectnre. — The  wto  of 
the  ancient  Babel  was  probablv  at  Bor^pps 
(Eire  Nimrud),  a  little  below  the  later  Baby- 
lon, and  on  the  oppo6it«  side  of  the  main  En- 
phrat^,  Borsippa  was  a  suburb  with  separate 
fortifications,  for  Nabonadius,  after  being  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  Cyrus,  threw  himself  into 
it,  leaving  Babylon  proper  in  the  charge  of  his 
son  Belshazzar.  For  an  unknown  period  Baby- 
lon was  a  town  of  minor  importance,  the  suc- 
cessive capitals  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  ly- 
ing lower  down  the  plain.  Babylon  first  comes 
prominently  into  notice  about  the  time  of  the 
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fonndation  of  the  dynasty  of  Xabonassar  rr47 
B.  0.).  Babylonia  having  been  reconquerea  by 
Sennacherib,  it  became  aboat  680  one  of  the 
two  capitals  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  nnder 
Esarhaadon,  the  son  of  that  conqneror.  Its 
great  importance  dates  from  the  fall  of  Nine- 
veh, when  Nabopolassar  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Chaldean  empire,  and  began  that  great 
series  of  fortitications  and  public  works  which 
were  completed  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
(604-561).  The  last  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Nabonadius,  joined  the  league  formed 
to  check  the  threatening  power  of  Persia. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  invasion  by  Cy- 
rus. Having  associated  with  himself  in  the 
ffovemment  his  son  Belshazzar,  Nabonadius, 
leaving  him  in  command  of  Babylon,  advanced 
to  meet  Cyrus.  Being  defeated  in  the  field,  he 
threw  himself  into  Borsippa,  while  Cyrus  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege  of  Babylon.  The  city  was 
provisioned  for  a  long  siege  and  the  strength 
of  its  walls  defied  direct  assault.  It  was  taken 
only  by  the  stratagem  of  diverting  the  river 
from  its  course,  and  marching  in  through  its 
dry  bed.  Ilerodotus  relates  that  Cyrus  turned 
the  Euphrates  into  the  great  reservoir  exca- 
vated by  Nitocris.  This  appears  incredible; 
for  even  assuming  the  existence  of  this  reser- 
voir, its  waters  must  have  been  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  river,  and  no  cutting  could  have 
laid  bare  the  river  bed.  Xenopnon,  a  much 
better  authority  in  this  matter,  says  that  Cyrus 
drained  the  bed  by  means  of  two  new  cuttings 
of  his  own,  from  a  point  above  the  city  to  an- 
other below  it  If  we  suppose  that  the  river 
was  not  the  Euphrates  itself,  but  a  bayou  or 
side  branch,  shallower  than  the  river,  the  whole 
operation  becomes  perfectly  comprehensible. 
ne  had  only  to  dam  up  the  mouth  of  the  bayou 
above  the  city,  and  deepen  the  channel  below 
by  which  it  reentered  the  Euphrates.  In  an 
hour  after  cutting  away  the  bulkhead  below, 
the  channel  would  be  dry.  This  was  done  in 
the  dead  of  night  It  was  a  complete  surprise. 
So  confident  were  the  besieged  in  the  impreg- 
nability of  their  outer  defences  that  they  neg- 
lected to  close  the  water  gates  which  fronted 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  each  street,  and  Bel- 
shazzar and  his  court  passed  the  night  in  rev- 
elry. When  morning  dawned  the  inner  de- 
fences had  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  be- 
siegers (538).  Cyrus,  having  dismantled  Baby- 
lon, moved  upon  Borsippa,  still  held  by  Nabo- 
nadius, who  surrendered  and  received  kind 
treatment.  Cyrus  assigned  him  a  residence 
and  estate  in  Caramania,  where  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  ended  his  days  in  peace.  For  a 
time  Babylon  was  a  royal  •residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
volt, and  each  time  Babylon  stood  a  siege  and 
was  further  dismantled.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
royal  city ;  its  brick  walls  and  palaces  fell  into 
decay;  and  when  Alexander  the  Great  took 
possession,  it  was  comparatively  a  ruin.  He 
intended  to  restore  the  city,  and  make  it  his 
AMatic  capital)  but  his  death  prevented  the  ex- 


ecution of  the  scheme.  His  Syrian  succeflsort 
chose  for  their  capital  Seleucia,  a  few  mile*  to 
the  northeast,  on  the  Tigris.  A  great  part  of 
this  city  was  built  with  materials  carried  flrom 
Babylon;  and  when  Seleucia  fell  into  decay, 
from  its  materials  the  Parthians  buUt  Cte^iplMm. 
Besides  these  great  cities,  the  Persian  Madain, 
the  Cufah  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  a  measure  the 
more  modem  Bagdad,  have  been  successively 
built  from  the  mips  of  Babylon.  The  place  bad 
become  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era),  St.  Jerome,  in 
the  4th  century,  learned  that  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  hunting  ground  for  the  recreation 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  game  had  partially  restored  the  waDs. 
From  that  time  it  passed  more  and  more  out  of 
notice,  until  its  very  site  became  forgotten.  It  it 
only  since  1847  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
identified.    Its  modem  representative  ia  ^e 


A  Babjkmini  Brick. 

village  of  Hilleh,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants. 
As  Birs  Nimrad  marks  the  site  of  Borsippa,  the 
mins  of  Babvlon  proper  consist  mainly  of  three 
mounds :  1 .  Babil,  probably  the  temple  of  Beloa. 
This  is  an  oblong  mass,  200  yards  long,  140  wide, 
and  140  ft.  high.  2.  The  Easr,  or^palace  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. This  is  an  irregular  square  about 
700  yards  each  way,  surmounted  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  square  stracture,  the  walls  of  which 
are  composed  of  burnt  bricks  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  of  excellent  quality,  bound  together  with 
a  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  8.  A  mound,  now  called 
Amran,  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  the 
sides  being  1,400,  1,100,  and  850  ft.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mins  of  a  palace  older  than 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  bricks  have  been  found 
there  inscribed  with  the  names  of  more  ancient 
kings.  Besides  these  there  are  merely  firag- 
ments  of  embankments,  which  may  be  parts  of 
some  of  the  walls. — For  ancient  Babylon  the 
principal  authorities  are  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
ms  Siculns ;  for  the  history  and  ruins,  Raw- 
linson^s  "Herodotus"  and  ***Five  Ancient  Mon- 
archies," LenormantandChevallier^s  "Ancient 
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History  of  the  East,"  Smith's  "Ancient  Histo- 
ry of  the  East,"  Loftns's  "  Chaldaea,"  and  Lay- 
ard*8  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  To  these  may 
be  added  Rich's  "Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of 
Babylon"  (1818),  and  "Narrative  of  a  Jonmey 
to  England  by  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  and  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon"  (1826);  Chesney^s  "Euphrates 
Expedition"  (1860)  ;  and  Oppert's  maps  and 
plans  (Paris,  1858). 

BABTLOBflA,  a  name  applied  to  the  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  wider  sense,  of 
which  Babylon  became  the  capital.  Babel,  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  name,  is  occasionally 
nsed  in  Scripture  in  this  sense ;  but  the  usual 
term  to  designate  the  country  aud  the  people  is 
Chasdim,  which  in  the  Septuagint  and  most 
other  versions  becomes  Chaldea  and  the  Chal- 
deans. Babylonia  included  the  space  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  now  known  as 
Irak-Arabi  (see  Irak-Ababi),  together  with 
the  strip  of  territory  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
bordered  by  the  Arabian  desert  This  coun- 
try, made  wonderfully  fertile  by  an  almost 
unparalleled  network  of  canals,  and  peopled 
by  Semites,  Oushites,  and  Turanians,  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  powerful 
kingdoms  of  antiquity.  (See  Ohaldea.)  From 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  down  to 
626  B.  0.  the  history  of  Babylonia  is  chiefly 
known  in  connection  with  its  contests  with  As- 
syria. (See  Assyria.)  About  that  year  lower 
Babylonia  rose  against  Assyria,  and  was  joined 
by  Media.  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  Assyrian  king, 
placed  the  force  in  Babylonia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nabopolassar,  apparently  a  Chaldean. 
But  Nabopolassar  enterea  into  a  league  with 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  to  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried his  son,  afterward  the  great  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  Nineveh  was 
destroyed.  Babylonia  became  independent,  her 
boundaries  being  enlarged  on  the  north  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  miles  between  the  rivers, 
on  the  west  by  a  strip  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  annexation  of  Susiana. 
The  greater  portion  of  Assyria  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medes.  For  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  which  ended  in  604.  Nabopolassar 
was  occupied  in  organizing  his  kingdom.  To- 
ward its  close  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  attempt- 
ed to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  Euphrates. 
The  Assyrian  king  sent  against  him  an  army 
under  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Egyp- 
tians suffered  a  total  rout  at  Carchemish  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  victors  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  "  river  of  Egypt " — not  the  Nile,  but 
a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Mediterranean 
at  El-Arish.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  pursued 
tiie  beaten  enemy  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
when*  he  received  tidings  that  his  father  was 
dead.  Intrusting  his  army,  with  the  captives 
and  spoil,  to  the  command  of  his  lieutenant, 
to  lead  them  home  by  the  usual  circuitous 
route,  he  hurried  with  a  small  escort  straight 
across  the  desert    The  chief  of  *^*»  nhaldean 


priests  had- acted  as  regent;  and  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar appeared  the  crown  passed  to  him 
without  opposition.  He  reigned  43  years 
(604-661).  With  the  exception  of  the  period 
of  his  seven  years'  madness,  probably  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  his  was  among  the  most 
glorious  reigns  in  history.  Yet,  save  his  name 
stamped  upon  innumerable  bricks,  and  the 
"standard  mscription"  found  among  the  de- 
bris of  the  temple  of  Belus,  there  is  not  a  line 
of  native  contemporary  history  of  his  reign. 
The  standard  inscription  speaks  only  of  tiie 
great  architectural,  military,  and  hydraulic 
works  which  he  constructed  at  Babylon.  On 
that  series  of  events  which  connect  him  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  Bible  speaks  with 
considerable  minuteness ;  for  the  rest  we  have 
only  a  few  scattered  fragments  preserved  by 
the  chronographers.  Herodotus  never  names 
him ;  and  Xenophon  had  another  hero  to  cele- 
brate. His  wars  lasted  about  36  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  became  master  of  Syria, 
Judea,  PboBuicia,  Moab,  and  Edom,  and  twice 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Egypt,  far  up 
the  Nile,  apparently  subjugating  the  country, 
and  placing  upon  the  throne  a  monarch  of  his 
own  choosing.  But  during  all  this  time  he  was 
busy  in  completing  the  great  works  at  Babylon 
which  his  father  had  commenced.  For  these 
his  conquests  gave  him  an  abundance  of  such 
material  as  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  clay 
of  his  own  dominion ;  while  his  settled  policy 
of  dealing  with  conquered  peoples,  transporting 
them  in  mass  to  Babylonia,  furnished  the  re- 
quisite laborers.  He  was  thus  able,  without 
burdening  his  own  people,  to  carry  out  his 
great  architectural  schemes.  The  captives 
were  colonized  in  all  parts  of  Babylonia ;  forced 
labor  was  required  of  them,  and  by  this  the 
walls  of  Babylon  were  raised,  the  temples  and 
palaces  built,  the  canals  and  reservoirs  exca- 
vated, which  formed  the  special  glory  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy.  Making  all  allowance 
for  the  evident  exaggeration  of  later  historians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  greatest  building  ruler  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Still,  from  its  very  nature,  his  king- 
dom could  not  be  a  lasting  one.  Literally,  as 
well  as  metaphorically,  its  feet  were  of  clay. 
Its  chief  military  strength  lay  in  its  caval- 
ry. The  low  hot  country  could  furnish  no 
stout  infantry  capable  of  withstandmg  the  at- 
tacks of  the  formidable  Medo-Persian  power 
which  was  growing  up  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east.  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  per- 
ceived this;  for,  in  the  absence  of  all  natu- 
ral defences,  he  set  himself  to  transform  his 
capital  into  an  immense  fortified  camp,  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  nation,  and  with  walls  mi- 
pregnable  to  assault  Within  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Cyrus  revolted 
against  Astyages,  and,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  now  formidable  Medo-Persian 
kingdom,  began  that  series  of  wars  in  which 
Babylonia  b^same  involved,  and  which  in  less 
than  20  years  ended  in  her  overthrow.    Nebu- 
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chadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil- 
merodach,  of  whom  bat  a  single  act  is  recorded. 
He  released  Jehoiachin,  the  captive  king  of 
Jadah,  from  his  imprisonment  of  87  years,  and 
treated  him  with  distinguished  favor,  though 
still  detaining  him  in  Babylon.  After  a  reign 
of  two  years  £vil-merodach  was  assassinated 
by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  died  in 
less  than  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Laborosoarchod,  a  mere  boy,  who  in 
nine  months  was  put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  his  relations.  He  was  suooeeded 
(555)  by  Nabonadius,  the  sixth  and  last  king 
of  Babylonia.  He  appears  to  have  belonged, 
like  Neriglissar,  to  the  priestly  order;  and 
it  has  been  cocljectured  that  he  was  married 
to  Nitocris,  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  that  she  was  queen  regnant  This  con- 
jecture, if  admitted,  would  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  many  of  the  defensive 
works  at  Babylon,  especially  designed  to  re- 
pel the  Medes,  were  the  work  of  a  queen 
named  Nitocris.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
these  were  constructed  during  the  reign  of 
Nabonadius.  If  we  may  assume  that  his  queen 
was  a  daughter  of  the  great  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  co-sovereign  with  her  husband,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  that  tradition  should 

S've  her  the  credit  for  these  constructions, 
oreover,  we  are  told  that  Nabonadius  was 
not  related  to  the  boy  Laborosoarchod,  and 
so  could  not  have  been  a  descendant  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar; but  in  Daniel  the  queen  ad- 
dresses Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  as 
the  son  or  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If 
now  we  suppose  thb  queen  to  have  been  the 
queen-mother,  and  so  th^  wife  of  Nabonadius, 
all  the  accounts  are  brought  into  harmony. 
She  speaks  also  with  a  kind  of  authority  natu- 
ral for  a  mother  in  addressing  her  son,  but 
hajxlly  to  be  expected  from  a  young  oriental 
queen  toward  her  husband.  The  queen  also  is 
especially  distinguished  from  the  wives  of  Bel- 
shazzar. At  all  events,  Nabonadius  at  length 
perceived  the  danger  which  was  impending 
from  the  direction  of  Persia.  Cyrus  was  en- 
gaged in  his  war  against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 
Nabonadius  joined  in  the  alliance  between 
Lydia  and  Egypt  against  Cyrus ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  Babylonian  forces  did  not  amve  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  at  Bar- 
die. Lydia  subjected,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms 
against  Babylonia.  In  589  the  Persian  army 
moved  to  the  Tigris.  They  wintered  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Gyndes,  and  in  the  spring 
crossed  the  Tigris  and  overran  the  whole  up- 
per country.  Nabonadius,  leaving  his  young 
son  Belshazzar  in  charge  of  tlie  capital,  gave 
battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  As- 
syrians were  defeated,  and  the  kmg  threw 
himself  into  the  strong'  fortress  of  Borsippa, 
a  few  miles  distant  Cyrus  now  formally  m- 
v^sted  the  city,  and  having,  after  a  \(mg  siege 
and  bold  enterprise  (see  Babylon),  secured 
complete  possession  of  it,  was  about  to  attack 


Borsippa ;  but  Nabonadius  surrendered  with- 
out onering  any  defence.  Thus,  in  588,  th« 
Babylonian  kingdom  came  to  an  end.  The 
book  of  Daniel  relates  that  Darius  the  Mede, 
son  of  Ahasuerus,  was  made  king  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldeans,  being  then  62  years 
of  age.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
this  Darius  with  several  princes  of  Medo-Per- 
sia.  All  these  attempts  involve  insnperable 
chronological  difficulties.  Possibly  he  was  a 
Median  nobleman,  not  elsewhere  named,  whom 
Cvrus  appointed  as  viceroy  over  Babylonia. 
This  seems  indeed  to  be  implied  by  the  phrmie 
of  Daniel,  that  **he  was  made"  king.  Uia 
viceroy alty  lasted  only  two  years,  being  DK»t 
likely  ended  by  his  death ;  a^d  Cyrus  then  per- 
sonally assumed  the  sovereignty.  The  captive 
Jews,  who  were  subject  to  the  direct  nue  <^ 
Darius,  naturally  spoke  of  him  as  king,  mnd 
usually  reckoned  the  years  of  Cyrus  from  the 
beginning  of  his  personal  reign  at  Babylon, 
though  he  had  l^en  king  of  Persia  for  20 
years.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Cyrus  afW 
taking  upon  himself  the  government  of  Baby- 
lonia, was  to  issue  an  edict  permitting  sacb 
Jews  as  chose  to  do  so  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
and  rebuild  the  temple.  The  date  of  the  issue 
of  the  edict  is  one  of  the  epochs  whicii  have 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  close  of  the  70  years  of 
captivity.  (See  Babylonish  Captivitt.)  TRe 
overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  marks 
the  period  when  the  empire  of  the  East,  so 
long  held  by  the  Semitic  stock,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aryan  race,  who  retained  it  for 
12  centuries,  when  it  was  again  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  But  for 
2,400  years  Babylonia  has  ceased  to  have  any 
special  history  of  its  own,  being  successively 
under  the  sway  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Par- 
thians,  Neo-Persians,  Saracens,  and  finally 
Turks,  under  whom  the  country  has  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  decay. 

BABTIiOlKlSH  CAPTIYITT,  the  period  duriiiff 
which  the  Jewish  people  who  had  been  carried 
away  from  their  country  to  Babylonia,  with 
their  descendants  or  any  part  of  them,  were 
forcibly  detained  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is 
reckoned  as  beginning  at  some  point  in  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  ending  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  or  of  Darius  I.  The  earliest 
point  thus  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  cap- 
tivity is  605  B.  C,  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  com- 
manding the  forces  of  his  father  Nabopolassar, 
first  took  Jerusalem;  the  latest  516,  when  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  was  finished. 
But  here  is  an  interval  of  89  years,  wheress 
the  duration  of  the  captivity  is  several  times 
stated  to  have  been  70  years.  There  are  two 
periods  of  this  length,  either  of  which  might 
properly  be  considered  as  measuring  the  cap- 
tivity. Counting  70  years  ftx)m  605  B.  C, 
when  Daniel  was  carried  off,  brings  us  to  5S5, 
or,  loosely  speaking,  to  536,  the  date  of  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  permitting  the  return  of  the 
Jews.  This  would  naturtdly  be  the  term  of 
the  captivity  in  the  mind  of  Daniel,  who  r»> 
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ten  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  that  70 

J  ears  should  "aocompliah  the  dtimlations  of 
eroMlem."  Neboohtwinezzar  several  times  in- 
vaded Jndea  to  pnniah  the  repeated  revolts 
of  hia  vaasala,  and  at  each  time  carried  off 
considerahle  nombera,  bat  Btill  did  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  devastating  the  oonntrj.  It  was 
not  till  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in  Gee,  that 
he  proceeded  to  the  eitremitj  of  deatroTing 
Jerasaleni,  burning  the  temple,  and  earring 
awa7  all  except  the  common  people  of  the 
conntry.  This  wholesale  destraotion,  executed 
in  586,  wonld  seem  to  be  a  natural  period  from 
which  to  date  the  captivity.  From  thta  time 
to  that  when  the  temple  was  reconstraoted, 
S16,  is  another  period  of  To  years,  covering  Jnst 
the  lime  during  which  the  temple  worship  and 
saoriflces  were  necessarily  disoontinned.— The 
indicationa  of  the  extent  of  the  captivity  are 
not  olear*.  but  it  seenu  certain  that  firet  and 
last  it  included  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population.  The  few  nnmbers  given  seem 
rather  to  relate  to  separate  oompauies  6{  cap- 
tives. When  the  decree  of  Oyms  permitting 
the  return  was  proclaimed,  a  company  of  42,- 
860,  besides  7,837  slaves,  at  once  set  out  un- 
der Zembbflbel ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  oonMderable  stream  of  emigration  back 
to  Jndea.  Bnt  it  is  evident  that  only  a  smaU 
proportion  of  the  Jewish  people  returned.  The 
temple  being  reestablished,  the  priests  wonld 
be  among  the  most  likely  to  return ;  and  as 
ont  of  the  24  courses  only  four  went,  it  has 
been  coiyeotured  that  at  least  five  sixths  of  the 
people  remained  in  their  new  homee.  There 
was  little  inducement  for  them  to  migrate  to 
Judea,  an  ontlying  satrapy  of  a  great  empire, 
impoverished  by  war,  and  bordered  by  un- 
friendly peoples.  They  had  become  natural- 
ized in  their  present  homes,  where  their  treat- 
ment was  mild.  In  Psalm  oxxxvii.,  where  the 
exiles  poor  ont  their  griefs,  the  only  complaint 
as  to  their  treatment  in  capUvity  is  that  they 
were  required  to  wng  their  native  songs.  The 
burden  of  their  imprecations  is  against  the 
atrocities  committed  in  actual  warfare,  and 
against  their  former  neighbors,  the  Edomites, 
who  bad  exalted  over  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
aalem.  They  were  capti  vee  only  in  name.  Tbey 
were  really  colonists,  not  slaves.  They  had 
followed  the  wise  advice  of  Jeremiah,  to  live 
peaceably  with  their  neighbors,  build  houses  and 
dwell  in  them,  and  plant  gardens  and  eat  of  the 
fmit  of  them.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
state.  Daniel  occupied  an  eminent  poeition  in 
Babylon,  both  nnder  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Persians.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  the  pru- 
dence of  their  race  the  majority  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  proeperons  regions  where  they 
were  bom,  rather  than  migrate  to  the  dis- 
turbed country  whence  their  fathers  had  been 
bronght.  Before  long  they  were  scattered 
throngh  every  province  of  the  Persian  empire. 
We  And  no  instance  of  hootUity  to  them  for 
more  than  half  a  ceutnr-    '  >e,  when 
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theb  ancestral  enemy  Haman  enoceeded  in  ex- 
citing the  sospicions  of  the  vain  and  jealous 
Ahasnems,  the  Xerxes  of  clssnoot  history. 
That  they  had  by  this  time  become  very  nu- 
merous is  evinced  by  the  loss  which  their  ene- 
mies met  in  the  attempt  to  massacre  them.  In 
the  capital  alone  SOO  were  kiUed,  and  in  the 
provinces  75,000.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
this  date,  when  tJie  Persian  empire  had  fallen 
into  disorder,  that  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Jewish  popniation  migrated  to  Palestine; 
and  even  then  great  numbers  went  to  other 
countries,  where  for  ceotnries  they  were  known 
as  "the  dispersion." — It  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  Israelite  cap- 
tives who  had  been  carried  to  Assyria  more 
than  a  century  before  the  first  Jewish  depor- 
tation nnder  Nebuchadnezzar,  gradually  amal- 
gamated with  the  captives  from  Judea,  so  that 
the  present  Hebrews  all  over  the  world  belong 
to  the  twelve  tribes,  not  merely  to  the  two  of 
Jndah  and  Beiy^™''*  ^nd  the  Levites  who  lived 
among  them.  This  amalgamation  appears  to 
have  begun  early,  for  of  Uie  42,000  who  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  nnder  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
about  30,000  are  specially  noted  as  belonging 
to  Judah,  Bei^amin,  and  Levi,  whence  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  the  remaining  12,000  be- 
longed to  the  other  tribes. 

BUTBOIini,  or  BaMnua,  an  animal  of  tbe 
swine  family,  pecnlior  to  some  of  the  Malay 
islands.  It  is  about  8}  ft.  long  and  2i  ft.  high ; 
the  legs  being  longer  and  the  body  more  slender 
than  in  others  of  the  swine  species.  It  does  not 
root  in  the  ground,  bnt  lives  upon  fallen  trnits. 
The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  ore  long  and  sliarp. 
Those  of  the  upper  jaw,  instead  of  growing 
downward  in  the  usoal  manner,  are  reversed, 
growing  upward  ttotn  bony  sockets  near  the 
snout,  and  curving  backwanl  nntil  they  almost 
touch  the  forehead.  They  sometimes  attain 
the  length  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  are  found 
only  in  the  male.    Their  nse  is  undelemiined ; 


they  cannot  be  weappns  of  ofi'ence.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  serve  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  spiny  plants  among  which  the  nniioal 
finds  its  food ;  but  they  wonld  for  this  purpose 
be  eqnally  necessary  for  the  female,  which 
most  seek  its  food  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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male.  From  theee  hom-like  tuska,  and  its 
vomparative  ligfatnees  of  appearance,  it  de- 
rivea  its  Hala]r  name,  which  signifies  the  "  hog- 
deer."  It  is  quite  as  fierce  as  the  wild  boar, 
and  an  excellent  swimmer,  often  taking  to  the 
■water  for  mere  pleasure. 

BACCUU,  or  Battarat,  a  French  game  of  cards, 
wud  to  have  been  first  introdnced  into  France 
from  ItoJj  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Charles 
VIIl.    Any  camber  of  players  may  partici- 
pate, and  as  many  packs  of  cards  may  be  used 
•8  neceesary.    The  face  cards  each  eoant  ten, 
and  the  others  according  to  the  namber  of  their 
spots.    After  the  bets  have  been  made  the 
'banker  deals  two  cards  to  each  of  the  players, 
inelnding  himself.     The  aim  is  to  make  the 
'iinmbers  9,  19,  39,  or  as  nearly  those  as  possi- 
ble, as  8,  19,  28;  and  any  player  is  at  liberty 
either  to  "stand"  or  be  "content"  with  the 
two  cards  first  dealt,  or  to  call  for.  more  at  the 
risk  of  exceeding  29,  when  his  stake  is  forfeited 
to  the  dealer.    If,  after  the  first  distribution  of 
two  cards  to  each,  any  player  has  a  "  natural," 
that  is,  a  sum  making 
9,  or  next  is  value  19, 
he  declares  it  wins,  and 
the  banker  pays  all  who 
hold  snpenor  bands  to 
his   own,    and  clairaa 
Ihim  those  holding  infe- 
rioT.  This  game  has  be- 

ica,  where  it  is  ^ayed 
in  a  slightly  different 
manner,  the  face  cards 
and  tens  counting  noth- 
ing, and  the  "  natu- 
raia"  being  the  sums  9 
^d8. 

,  UCCiUT,atownof 
France,  in  the  depart- 
meot  of  Hearthe,  ]6 
m.  by  nulway  S.  E.  of 

Lui£viUe ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,768.  It  is  pio- 
taresqnely  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain on  the  river  Meurthe,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  fiint-gloBs  mannfactory,  which  employs  1,100 
hands,  and  produces  over  8,000,000  fnaea' 
worth  annually-  The  mannfactnre  was  greatly 
improved  and  cheapened  by  the  invention  of  a 
bellows  for  shaping  the  glass  by  one  of  its  work- 
men, I^mael  Robinet,  about  1828. 

UCGHANALU,  or  DiMyda,  the  festivals  of  the 
Greek  god  Bacchus  or  Dionyans.  The  moat 
important  were  held  in  Attioa  and  Athens, 
and  were  four  in  number.  1.  The  country  or 
lesser  festival  wsa  held  in  all  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Attica,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  demarchs  or  local  magistrates,  in  the 
m<Hith  Poseideon  (December),  when  the  vin- 
tage was  jnst  over.  There  was  a  tamnltnona 
procession  of  men  and  women,  some  riding  in 
a  cart  and  casting  scurrilous  jests  and  abusive 
language  at  the  bystanders,  and  some  carrying 
the  phallns,  the  emblem  of  the  generative  pow- 
er in  aatnre.     The  phallic  hymn  was  sung^ 
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old  comedies  and  tragedies  were  enacted,  the 
slaves  had  temporary  liberty,  large  quantitiea 
of  wine  were  drunk,  and  unhonnded  license  pre- 
vailed. 2.  The  wine  press  festival,  or  Lenaa, 
was  held  in  a  suburb  of  Athens  in  the  month 
Gamelion  (January),  when  the  wine  was  just 
made  and  the  pressu  cleaned.  This  festival, 
which  was  oelebrated  in  Ada  Minor  also,  was 
at  Athens  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
king-archon,  and  the  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  state.  There  was  a  public  banquet,  a  pro- 
cession, and  dramatic  entertainments  in  whi<di 
new«)medieewererepresented.  8.  Thcflower 
festival,  or  Anthestena,  was  held  at  tiie  same 
place  as  the  Lenna,  in  the  month  Anthest«riaii 
(Febmary),  and  lasted  three  days.  On  the 
first  day  the  vintage  was  broached  and  tasted, 
and  persons  were  initiated  into  the  mysteriea 
of  Bacchus.  On  the  second  day  there  were 
games,  and  on  the  third  fiowers  were  offered 
to  the  god.  During  the  festival  the  slaves 
were  free,  presents  were  sent  to  friends, 
and    papils  paid  their  instructors.     4.   The 


town  or  great  festival  was  held  at  Athens 
in  the  month  Elaphebolion  (March),  when 
the  city  was  filled  with  strangers  from  all 
Greece.  The  festival  was  oelebrated  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner  onder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  chief  arcbon,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  and  conmsted  of  a  ban- 
qnet,  a  procession,  and  the  acting  of  trage- 
dies. A  prize  was  awarded  for  the  best  play, 
and,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  jSaohylua. 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  no  play  which  had 
once  won  a  prize  could  be  repeated.  All  these 
festivals  were  seasons  of  riotous  merriment 
and  drunkenness.  In  the  processioas  Baochos 
himself  was  represented,  attended  by  delirious 
women  called  Lente  or  Bacchant«3,  who  car- 
ried thyrsus  staffs,  cymbals,  sworda,  or  serpwita, 
and,  niade  i^rious  by  dithyrambic  songs,  flutes, 
and  wine,  danced  along  in  a  state  of  freniy. 
Men,  covered  with  skins,  masked,  and  pUnted 
to  represent  fauns  and  satyrs,  accompanied 
them. — The  Romans  celebrated  the  Bacchana- 
Ua  every  third  year ;  but  such  exceeses  attend- 
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ed  the  secret  initiation,  which  was  held  hj 
night,  and  the  society  became  so  dangerous, 
that  in  186  B.  C.  the  consols,  hj  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing tbai  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  in  Italy.  After  this  decree  the 
Liberal ia,  the  festival  of  Liber,  a  similar  but 
more  moderate  rite,  was  celebrated  annually 
on  the  16th  of  March,  and  on  that  day  the 
young  men  assumed  the  toga  tirilis, 

BiCCHAMTESy  in  early  antiquity,  those  wo- 
men who  took  part  in  the  secret  festivities  in 
honor,  of  Bacchus;  subsequentiy,  when  males 
were  also  admitted,  the  tejrm  was  applied  to  all 
those  initiated  into  the  Bacchanalia.  In  the 
slang  of  mediasval  university  students,  the 
name  was  given  to  those  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  first  yearns  studies,  and  under  im- 
posing rites  and  plausible  pretexts  were  taxed 
for  drinking  purposes  and  initiated  in  debauch- 
eries by  the  seniors.  Later  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  idle  students  who  led  a  dissipated  life, 
Degging  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  the 
means  for  future  stuaies.  They  were  orgiuiized 
into  bodies  with  constitution  and  ritiuds,  and 
in  many  cities  public  boarding  houses  were 
established  for  them.  Sometimes  they  man- 
aged to  become  teachers,  and  it  was  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  high  school  to  have  many  such 
scholars.  For  heavy  fees  in  drink  they  gave 
instruction  in  the  tricks  of  their  wandering  life 
to  younger  students,  who,  under  the  name  of 
TiroTUBy  acted  as  their  servants,  stole  and 
bVgged  for  them,  and  were  harshly  treated. 
There  exist  in  German  two  autobiographies  of 
such  Bacchantes^  Burkard  Lingg  and  Thomas 
Plater. .  The  reformation  stopped  these  prac- 
tices ;  but  traces  of  them  lingered  in  Germany 
and  England  down  to  the  10th  century. 

BlCCHIGLlONEy  a  river  of  northern  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  about  90  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  N.  W.  of  Vicenza,  flows  past  that  city 
and  Padua,  and  empties  into  the  lagoon  of 
Venice  near  Chioggia.  Large  boats  ascend  it 
to  Vicenza. 

BACCHUS,  in  classical  mythology,  the  god  of 
wine,  known  among  the  Greeks  as  Dionysus, 
and  often  called  by  the  Romans  Liber.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Cadmus.  Juno  avenged  herself  by 
visiting  Semele  in  disguise,  and  inducing  her  to 
demand  of  Jupiter  that  he  should  appear  before 
her  clothed  in  the  attributes  of  his  mi\jesty. 
No  mortal  could  bear  this  sight,  and  Semele 
was  destroyed.  Jupiter,  however,  preserved 
the  still-bom  child,  enclosed  him  in  his  own 
thigh  until  the  proper  period  for  birth,  and 
gave  him  to  the  sister  of  Semele  and  her  hus- 
band, and,  when  Juno  persecuted  these,  to  the 
nymphs,  for  education.  The  nymphs  brought 
him  up  at  Nysa  in  Thrace,  where  Silenus  also 
assisted  in  teaching  him.  Bacchus  taught  men 
the  cultivation  of  tiie  vine  and  the  art  of  wine- 
making.  He  collected  bands  of  worshippers, 
principally  women,  and  'surrounded  by  these, 
and  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  panthers  or 


leopards,  he  passed  through  man^  countries, 
ana  even  penetrated  to  India.  His  followers, 
maddened  with  wine  and  license,  and  carrying 
the  thyrsus,  a  hollow  wand  twined  with  ivy  and 
vine  leaves,  attacked  those  even  of  their  own 
families  who  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
new  religion.  Pentheus  of  Thebes  was  thus 
killed  by  his  own  mother,  who  was  among  the 
Bacchantes. — ^The  Greek  legends  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  god  were  almost  innumerable.  Ho 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  who  opposed  Mm  in  Sy- 
ria; visited  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  witli 
madness  in  which  he  killed  his  own  son ;  and 
after  the  king  again  became  sane,  caused  him 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  He  over- 
came the  Amazons.  Carried  off  to  sea  while 
he  slept  by  a  party  of  sailors  who  purposed 
selling  him  as  a  slave  in  Egypt,  he  caused  the 
vessel  to  stand  still  while  vines  and  ivy  grew 
around  the  mast  and  spars,  and  wine  flowed 
fh>m  the  deck ;  then  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
lion,  and  afterward  of  a  bear,  killed  the  cap- 
tain, and  changed  the  seamen  into  dolphins, 
preserving  only  the  pilot,  who  had  warned  the 
crew  agamst  molesting  the  god.  The  tra- 
ditions concerning  him  are  very  differently 
given  by  different  authors.  Even  concerning 
his  birth  the  legends  were  contradictory,  while 
the  methods  of  his  worship  in  different  coun- 
tries were  widely  at  variance.  He  was  repre- 
sented in  some  works  of  art  as  an  infant,  but 
generally  by  the  Greeks  as  a  beautiful  boy; 
while  in  the  East  he  was  pictured  as  a  man 
of  middle  age  and  migestic  figure,  clothed  in 
long  robes.  His  festivals  and  religious  rites, 
which,  originating  in  Thrace,  became  wild 
orgies  and  scenes  of  license  in  Greece  and 
Rome  (see  Bacchanalia),  and  were  finally 
suppressed  in  the  latter  city,  were  probably 
originallv  simple  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
rich  and  productive  power  of  nature,  which 
he,  as  god  of  wine,  undoubtedly  represented. 
Among  the  powers  which  were  attributed  to 
Bacchus  were  those  of  prophecy,  of  healing 
certain  diseases,  and  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  earth. 

BiCCHTUDES,  a  Greek  poet  bom  at  lulis  in 
the  island  of  Ceos  about  512  B.  C. ;  the  period 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Simonides  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
and  passed  most  of  his  hfe  at  the  court  of  Uiero 
of  Syracuse.  Fragments  of  his  works  were 
published  by  Neue  of  Berlin  in  1822.  They 
are  also  found  in  Bergk^s  Foet4B  Lyriei  Grceci 
(2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1 858).  The  most  recent  edition 
is  by  Hartung,  with  a  German  version  (in  the 
Oriechisehe  lOyriker,  6  vols.,  185V). 

BACaO  DELLi  PORTA*    See  Babtolomheo. 

BACCIOCHI)  HapetotM  EUm^  a  Bonaparte  prin- 
cess, cousin  of  Napoleon  111.,  only  daughter  of 
Elisa,  the  eldest  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  princess 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  afterward  grand 
duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Prince  Felice  Pas- 
quale  Bacciochi,  a  C^orsican  nobleman  (see  Bo- 
napabtb),  bom  in  Italy,  June  8,  1806,  died  in 
her  chAteau  Eour-el-Ouet,  Brittany,  Feb.  8  or 
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4^  1869.  In  1825  she  married  Connt  Oamerata, 
a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  of  Ancona.  Sena- 
rating  from  him  in  1880,  she  resided  on  her  IDy- 
rian  domain^  engaged  in  lawsuits  for  inheritance 

Xinst  her  nnoles.  She  devised  ineffeotaal 
Qs  for  the  escape  from  SchOnbnmn  of  her 
coasin  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  in  whose  fate 
she  took  a  profound  interest.  She  spent  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  in  France,  and  bequeath- 
ed tiie  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  the  prince  im- 
perial, son  of  Napoleon  III. — Her  only  son, 
Napolbone  Oamerata,  killed  himself  March  8, 
1858.  Her  nephew,  Count  Felice  Baooioohi, 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  died  in 
Paris,  Sept.  28,  1866.  He  inherited  the  large 
fortune  of  his  grandfather,  prince  of  Lucca 
and  Fiombino.  He  was  the  devoted  friend 
and  first  chamberlain  of  Napoleon  III.,  super- 
intendent of  the  theatres  of  France,  and  short- 
ly before  his  death  was  made  a  senator. 

BACH)  the  name  of  a  celebrated  musical 
family  in  Germany.  In  no  department  of  sci- 
ence, art,  or  literature  has  any  single  family 
ever  achieved  such  distinction,  either  from  the 
number  of  its  members  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  pursuit,  or  the  talents, 
genius,  and  learning  which  they  have  mani- 
fested in  it,  as  that  of  Bach  in  music.  Fifty 
individuals  at.  least  of  this  name,  whose  lives 
spread  over  a  period  of  2^  centuries,  would 
deservedly  occupy  an  extended  space  in  an 
exclusively  musical  cyclopedia.  I.  f dt,  the 
founder  of  the  German  family  of  the  name, 
was  originally  a  baker  by  trade,  a  Protestant 
in  religion,  at  Presburg  in  Hungary,  whence 
about  the  year  1600  he  was  driven  by  persecu- 
tion, with  his  family,  and  sought  a  reftige  in 
one  of  the  small  cities  of  Thuringia.  He  had 
received  a  musical  education,  and  was  noted 
for  his  skill  upon  the  guitar.  II.  Hus  (Jo- 
HANiTBs),  the  eldest  son  of  Veit  Bach,  and  the 
ancestor  of  most  of  those  of  whom  mention 
will  be  made,  was  a  manufacturer  of  tapestry 
and  town  musician  at  Wechmar  in  Gotha.  He 
died  in  1626,  leaving  three  sons:  Johann, 
bom  in  1604,  who  was  appointed  organist  and 
director  of  the  city  music  at  Erfurt,  which 
offices  he  retained  from  1685  till  his  aeath  in 
1678;  CnwsTOPH,  bom  in  1618,  died  in  1661 ; 
and  m.  Helirlfk,  bom  at  Wechmar  in  1615, 
died  at  Amstadt  in  1 690.  He  was  instructed 
in  music  by  his  father  until,  needing  a  teacher 
of  greater  knowledge,  he  was  sent  to  his  broth- 
er Johann  at  Erfurt,  where  in  a  few  years  he 
became  a  very  accomplished  organist  and  mu- 
sician in  the  fashion  of  that  epoch.  He  was 
employed  in  these  capacities  successively  by 
the  city  authorities  of  Schweinfnrt  and  Erfart, 
until  he  was  called  in  1641  to  Amstadt  as 
organist,  a  place  which  he  filled  with  great 
honor  till  his  death. — The  Bachs  of  the  next 
(the  fourth)  generation  were  nine  in  number. 
IT.  J^kau  4^^vS  the  second  and  the  most 
noted  of  the  three  sons  of  Johann,  bom  in 
1645,  died  in  1717.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  and  direc- 


tor of  the  city  music  at  Erfbrt.  V. 
Chrtatopk,  eldest  son  of  Christoph,  bom  in  1642^ 
died  in  1607,  was  cantor  and  composer  at 
Schweinfrirt.  f  L  J«luun  iBkrahn.  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1645,  diea  in  1696. 
He  was  a  court  and  city  musician  at  Eisenach, 
a  sound  theorist  and  of  repute  in  practical 
music,  and  was  the  father  of  the  great  Johann 
Sebastian.  YII.  Jakau  CMrttfih)  eldest  of  the 
two  sons  of  Heinrich,  bom  in  1643,  died  in 
1708.  He  stands  in  musical  history  as  one 
of  the  very  first  of  German  organista,  contra- 
puntists, and  composers  of  his  era.  He  studied 
music  with  his  father  so  successfUly  as  at  tha 
age  of  22  to  be  called  to  Eisenach  into  the 
service  of  the  court  and  city,  as  organist.  At 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  but  fittle  music 
comparatively  appeared  from  the  pres&  and  the 
works  of  one  who  lived  the  retired  life  of 


organist  in  a  small  Saxon  city  could  scarcely 
become  known  out  of  his  own  immediate 
sphere.  His  compositions,  of  which  he  left  a 
vast  number  in  manuscript,  composed  for  the 
church  and  court  where  ne  officiated,  prove, 
says  Gerber,  *^  that  he  was  traly  a  great  man,  aa 
rich  in  invention  as  he  was  strong  in  the  pow- 
er of  musical  expression  of  emotion.^  A  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  at  the  time  when  Mozart^ 
Haydn,  and  Gluck  had  become  models  in  com- 
po^tion,  selections  from  his  works  were  per- 
formed in  Hamburg  with  great  success,  excit- 
ing no  small  degree  of  astonishment  hj  their 
freshness,  beauty,  and  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  dry  contrapuntal  schooL  So  fir 
as  the  musical  taste  of  his  age  allowed,  hia 
works  in  seneral  are  found  to  be  melodious  and 
truly  vocd,  at  the  same  time  being  remarkably 
frdl  in  harmony  and  very  srand  in  effect  One 
of  his  compositions,  dated  1684,  is  a  motet  in 
free  style,  m  which,  among  the  (at  that  timej 
novelties  of  constmction  and  harmony,  is  founa 
the  extreme  sharp  sixth.  On  the  back  of  the 
sheet  upon  which  it  is  written  is  another  piece 
of  sacred  music  in  22  parts,  ohbligato^  the  har- 
monic relations  of  which  to  the  motet  are  per- 
fect. The  list  of  his  works  contains  al«o  a 
motet  for  St.  MichaeFs  day  in  22  real  part«.  a 
piece  of  wedding  music  in  12  parts,  another 
motet  for  eight  voices,  instramented  for  two 
choirs  and  orchestras,  a  solo  for  an  alto  voice 
with  accompaniment  for  violin,  three  vicila 
di  gamba,  and  bass,  &c.  ?III.  Jahan  MJihatl, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  2d  son  of  Heinrich, 
was  bom  at  Amstadt  about  1660,  and  became 
organist  and  city  scribe  in  one  of  the  Thnrin- 
gian  towns.  He  was  an  industrious  and  effec- 
tive composer  for  the  church,  harpsichord,  and 
organ.  One  of  his  vocal  works,  performer)  in 
Berlin  a  few  years  ago,  surprised  every  auditor 
by  its  beauty  and  modem  coloring.  His  daugh- 
ter became  the  first  wife  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.— The  family  tree  gives  17  Bachs  of  the 
next  (the  fifth)  geueration,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  were  the  following:  DL  Ukam 
Benari,  eldest  son  of  J.  iEgidiua,  bora  Nor. 
28, 1676,  died  June  1,  1749.    He  was  organist 
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of  the  Merchants^  church  of  his  natiTe  city, 
Eisenach,  of  a  chjifch  in  Magdeburg,  and  in 
1703  successor  of  Johann  Chnstoph  as  court 
and  city  organist  at  the  former  place.  He 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  his  choral 
preludes,  and  by  his  overtures  in  Telemann's 
style.  X>  Johau  Sekastlaa.  in  some  ren)ects 
the  greatest  musician  that  has  lived,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Johann  Ambrosiua,  bom  at 
Eisenach,  March  21,  1685,  one  month  after 
the  birth  of  Handel  at  Halle,  died  at  Leipsic, 
July  80,  1750.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost 
his  mother,  and  had  hardly  completed  his  10th 
year  when  his  fiEither  died  also.  The  little  or- 
phan was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
brother  Johann  Christoph,  organist  at  OhrdrufT, 
with  whom  he  continued  his  musical  studies 
and  began  the  practice  of  keyed  instruments — 
the  ha^siohora  and  organ.  His  pupilage  here 
was  ^ort,  being  ended  by  the  death  of  Chris- 
toph, which  occurred  shortly  afterward.  He 
then  found  a  place  as  treble  singer  in  a  choir 
at  Liineburg,  not  many  miles  from  Hamburg, 
remaining  there  until  his  voice  chauffed,  wiUi 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  school  and  the 
best  musical  instruction,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
a  small  stipend,  yet  sufficient  for  his  boyish 
necessities.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  organ  and 
his  zeal  for  music  in  other  forms  and  styles,  at 
this  period,  are  sufficiently  attested  by  his  foot 
journeys  to  Hamburg  to  hear  Reinke.  the  great 
organist,  and  to  Oelle  to  listen  to  the  French 
band  in  the  service  of  the  prince.  With  the 
change  in  his  voice  came  the  loss  of  his  place 
and  tiie  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  new  field. 
Like  Handel,  he  had  studied  the  violin,  and  it 
was  now  his  resource.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
journeyed  to  Weimar,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  court  there  as  violinist  His  leisure 
hours  were  still  devoted  to  the  organ,  to  coun- 
terpoint, and  composition,  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  though  hardly  20  years  of  age,  he  was 
callea  to  Arnstadt  to  fill  the  place  of  organist, 
probably  in  the  church  where  his  father^s  uncle 
Heinrich  had  so  long  officiated.  The  three 
years  spent  in  Arnstadt  were  years  of  most 
devoted  study,  and  during  that  time  he  devel- 
oped those  powers  which  afterward  placed  him 
aoove  all  rivalry.  Besides  the  labor  which  he 
devoted  to  the  working  out  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, he  let  nothing  escape  him  which  ap- 
g^ared  from  the  pens  of  Bruhns,  Reinke,  and 
uxtehude.  He  was  so  charmed  with  the 
works  of  the  last  named  that  he  went  to  Ltl- 
beck  to  hear  him  play,  and  prolonged  his  visit 
to  a  stay  of  three  months,  merely  to  listen  to 
him  in  the  church,  for  his  acquaintance  he  did 
not  make.  In  1707  he  accepted  a  call  to  Mtlhl- 
hausen,  and  the  following  year  returned  to 
Weimar  in  the  capacity  of  court  organist  En- 
couraged by  the  continued  applause  of  the  court, 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  his  prin- 
cipal compositions  for  the  organ  date  during 
the  seven  years  of  his  service'  there.  In  1714 
he  became  concert  master  to  the  duke,  with  the 
additional  duty  of  composmg  and  conducting  the 


vocal  music  of  the  ducal  chapel.  Here,  doubt- 
less, began  the  enormous  list  of  works  in  every 
form  of  sacred  music,  which,  mostly  in  manu- 
script, are  preserved  in  the  musical  libraries 
of  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities.  Here,  too. 
he  had  constant  practice  in  writing  orchestral 
works  and  instrumental  chamber  music,  and  fit- 
ted himself  for  a  larger  stage  of  action.  In  1 71 7 
Marchand,  then  at  the  head  of  French  organ- 
bts,  appeared  in  Dresden,  and  charmed  King 
Augustus  so  greatly  by  his  skill  as  to  receive 
an  ofier  of  a  very  large  salary  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice. Volumier,  also  a  Frenchman,  the  con- 
cert master  of  the  king,  invited  Bach  to  the 
capital  to  a  trial  of  skill  with  Marchand.  The 
6azon  accepted  the  inntation,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Volumier  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  his  rival.  With  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Augustus,  Bach  sent  his  challenge  to 
the  French  artist,  which  was  accepted.  At  the 
time  fixed.  Bach  appeared  at  the  house  of  the 
minister  where  the  contest  was  to  take  place. 
The  king  and  company  waited  long,  but  Mar- 
chand came  not  At  length  came  news  that  he 
had  left  the  city  early  that  day  by  extra  post 
The  greatness  of  the  German  organist,  however, 
more  than  made  good  the  loss.  Bach  returned 
to  Weimar,  but  soon  after  accepted  the  office  of 
kapellmeister  to  the  court  at  Kothen,  where  he 
remained,  composing  for  and  directing  the  or- 
chestra, till  1728,  when  the  city  authorities  of 
Leipsic  elected  nim  to  the  position  of  musi- 
cal director  and  cantor  of  the  Thomas  schooL 
At  the  age  of  88,  then.  Bach,  rich  in  all  that 
study  of  ^eory,  hearing  the  best  models  of 
his  age  and  country,  practice  as  member  and 
leader  of  orchestras,  and  constant  exercise  in 
composition  for  church  and  concert  room, 
could  give  him,  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  to  the  working  out  of  his  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  musical  art  Twenty-seven  years  he 
thus  lived  and  labored,  surrounded  by  his  pu- 
pils and  his  large  family  of  sons,  composmg 
music  sacred  and  secular  in  all  the  forms  then 
known  except  the  opera  and  dramatic  oratorio, 
and  leaving  as  the  fruits  of  those  years  a  mass 
of  compositions  which,  for  number,  variety, 
and  excellence,  form  perhaps  the  most  astonish- 
ing monument  of  musical  genius  and  learning. 
Mozart  and  Handel  alone  can  at  all  come  in 
competition  with  him  in  this  regard.  Of  the 
few  works  from  his  pen  which  appeared  in  his 
lifetime,  most  are  said  to  have  been  engraved 
upon  copper  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
his  son  Friedemann,  and  this  labor,  added  to  his 
others  so  numerous,  finally  cost  him  his  sight 
A  few  years  later,  at  the  age  of  65,  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  carried  him  to  the  tomb.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  10  sons,  all  of  them  fine 
musicians,  and  several  of  them  among  the  very 
first  of  that  great  period  in  the  history  of  the 
art  of  which  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Gluck  were 
the  chief  ornaments.  This  great  musician  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  due  apprecia- 
tion, either  as  organist  or  composer.  Very  soon 
after  his  establi^mient  in  Leipsic,  the  du^e  of 
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Weissenfels  conferred  npon  him  the  title  of  ka- 
pellmeister, with  the  emoluments  of  the  office, 
withont  re^niring  his  personal  attendance  at 
court;  and  m  1786  Angastns  of  Saxony  created 
him  ^^  rojal  Polish  and  Saxon  electoral  court 
composer.**  In  1747  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  Frederick  II.,  king  of 
Prussia,  to  visit  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Notice  was 
given  the  king  of  his  arrival  in  the  latter  city, 
iust  as  a  private  concert  in  the  palace  was  to 
hegin.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Frederick,  "old 
Bach  has  come  I "  The  old  organist  was  instant- 
ly sent  for,  and  without  affording  him  time  to 
change  his  dress,  he  was  brought  to  the  palace. 
The  king  had  several  of  Silbermann^s  piano- 
fortes in  various  apartments— one  may  still  be 
seen  there — and  to  these  in  succession  Bach 
was  taken  and  called  upon  to  try  their  powers. 
At  length  the  king  gave  him  a  theme  for  a 
fugue,  which  was  so  wrought  out  as  to  afford 
him  the  highest  gratification,  and  he  immedi- 
ately afterward  demanded  an  extemporaneous 
fogue  in  six  parts.  Bach  thought  a  moment, 
and,  selecting  the  theme,  worked  it  np  to  the 
astonishment  not  only  of  the  king  but  of  the 
several  distinguished  musicians  present  Upon 
his  return  to  Leipsic  he  wrote  out  the  fugue, 
added  to  it  another  in  three  parts,  and  a  rietrear 
also  in  six,  both  upon  the  same  theme,  together 
with  other  specimens  of  his  powers,  and  pub- 
lished them  with  the  title  of  "  A  Musical  Offer- 
ing." The  only  works  by  Bach  published  dur- 
ing his  life  are  exercises  for  the  harpsichord,  in 
three  parts,  which  appeared  at  intervals ;  an  idr 
with  80  variations ;  six  choral  preludes  in  three 
parts  for  the  organ ;  variations  in  canon  upon 
the  choral  Vom  Himmel  hoch;  and  the  "Musi- 
cal Offering."  The  rest  of  his  works,  left  in 
manuscript,  have  come  out  one  by  one,  or  still 
remain  unprinted.  The  Bach  society  at  Leip- 
sic, having  over  500  members  in  all  parts  of 
the  art  world,  has  been  engaged  since  1850  in 
publishing  a  complete  collection  of  bis  works. 
Among  them  are  found  Hvq  complete  sets  of 
vocal  pieces  for  the  church,  for  all  the  Sundays 
and  festivals  of  the  year ;  a  great  collection  of 
oratorios,  masses,  magnificats,  sanctus,  pieces 
for  birth,  wedding,  and  funeral  occasions,  and 
not  a  few  comic  compositions ;  five  "  passions," 
so  called,  compositions  to  which  the  accounts 
of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  as  given 
by  the  evangelists,  furnish  the  text ;  Qiore  than 
100  sacred  cantatas  are  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Thomas  school  alone.  "  The  Well- 
tempered  Clavier,"  a  collection  of  48  preludes 
and  48  fuffuea,  is  known  to  every  earnest  stu- 
dent of  the  pianoforte,  as  remarkable  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  enabling  the.  per- 
former to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  that  in- 
strument. His  works  for  organ,  harpsichord, 
orchestra,  and  every  solo  instrument  in  use  a 
century  since,  are  as  numerous  and  effective  as 
his  vocal  compositions,  and  begin  again  to  form 
a  part  of  the  programmes  in  the  principal  con- 
certs of  central  Europe.  As  a  virtuoso  upon 
keyed  instruments,  Bach  seems  to  have  antici* 


pated  the  wonderf^  effects  produced  in  our 
own  days  by  Thalberg.  and  even  Liszt  In  lam 
own  age  he  was  in  tnis  regard — as  has  been 
said  of  Shakespeare  as  a  poet — so  fiir  above  aH 
others  as  to  have  no  second.  The  fingerini^ 
invented  by  Bach  was  the  basis  of  bis  son 
Emanuel^s  work  upon  the  pianoforte,  which 
opened  a  new  era  for  the  instnmient,  and  led 
the  way,  through  Mozart  and  Clementi,  to  th« 
extraordinary  perfection  exhibited  by  the  vir- 
tuosos of  our  own  tame.  To  it  he  was  brought 
by  his  own  works,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  ^hm 
had  often  been  compelled  to  study  long  st 
night  how  to  play  the  compositions  which  ha 
had  written  auring  the  day."  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  points  in  Baches  compositions  are 
the  marvellous  invention  they  exhibit,  and  their 
extraordinary  grandeur,  power,  and  science. 
— Of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  Bach  family, 
some  80  in  number,  the  more  distingmahed 
were  the  following:  XI*  Jehan  ISntft,  bom  at 
Eisenach,  June  28.  1722,  died  in  1781.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Thomas  school  and  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  made  jnrispmdeDoe  his 
profession,  .and  settled  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  city.  But  he  was  a  Bach,  and  music 
early  drew  him  Arom  the  law.  At  the  age  of 
28  he  was  made  asssistant  organist  to  his  father, 
and  finally  appointed  kapellmeister  by  the  dnke 
at  Weimar.  Life  at  court  proved  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  dnke  he  re- 
turned to  Eisenach  and  to  his  former  position. 
He  was  an  industrious  and  successfbl  oompoev 
for  the  church,  and  while  at  Weimar  proanced 
a  great  number  of  orchestral  works.  Few  of 
his  compositions  were  printed.  XIL  Wllhiki 
FrMeaaui.  eldest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian, 
bom  at  Weimar  in  1710,  died  in  Berlin,  Joly 
1, 1764.  Of  all  the  Bachs  bom  since  Sebastian, 
tliis  man  seemed  by  nature  the  best  fitted  to 
succeed  to  the  high  position  which  his  father 
held  in  the  art.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  progress  which  he  made  in 
childhood  under  nis  father^s  instractions  gave 
rise  to  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  fhture.  In 
his  early  and  extraordinary  mastery  both  of  the 
practice  and  theory  of  music,  he  seems  to  have 
more  nearly  rivalled  Mozart  than  anv  other. 
His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  their 
power  and  depth,  and  by  his  command  of  the 
harpsichord  and  organ  in  reproducing  instantly 
any  musical  idea  which  occurred  to  him,  he 
aroused  the  wonder  of  all  who  heard  him.  He 
studied  the  violin  with  the  celebrated  Orana, 
afterward  concert  master  to  Frederick  II.  cf 
Pmssia,  with  equal  success.'  He  passed  throng 
regular  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Thomas 
school,  and  then  entered  the  university  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  jurispro- 
dence  and  mathematics.  To  the  latter  science 
he  specially  inclined,  and  retained  his  fondn( 
for  It  throughout  life.  Music,  however,  w 
not  neglected,  and  in  his  28d  year  he  was  called 
to  Dresden  as  organist  in  the  Sophia  church. 
He  remained  there  till  1747,  wnen  he  re- 
moved to  Halle  as  music  director  and  organist, 
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where  he  rem^ed  about  20  years,  and  hence 
is  often  named  in  masioal  works  *Hhe  Halle 
Bach."  At  the  age  of  57  he  gave  up  his  place, 
and  departed  to  Leipsio,  with  nothing  certain 
in  Tiew.  During  the  remaining  17  years  of 
his  life,  without  a  fixed  position,  he  was  a  sort 
of  vagabond,  teaching  and  practising  music  in 
Brunswick,  6k>ttingen,  and  Berlin,  dyin^  in  a 
miserable  condition  at  the  age  of  74.  This  man 
was  recognized  by  all  his  contemporaries  as  the 
greatest  musical  genius  then  living.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  also  a  man  of  execrable  temper, 
rude  in  his  manners,  almost  brutal ;  possessed 
of  a  professional  pride  which  rendered  him 
intolerable  to  other  artists ;  absent-minded  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  a  drunkard.  During 
his  long  residence  in  Halle  he  was  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  at  the  church  of  which  he 
was  organist.  When  on  his  way  thither,  he 
would  sometimes  forget  his  errand  and  wonder 
why  the  bells  were  ringing;  sometimes  he 
would  enter  the  church  at  one  door,  forget 
himself^  and  pass  out  at  the  other.  He  often 
gave  the  organ-blower  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment in  order  that,  in  case  of  his  forgetfnlness, 
some  one  else  might  take  his  place.  Sometimes 
he  would  forget  himself  while  at  the  instrument, 
and  play  on  until  the  patience  of  priest  and 
people  was  alike  exhausted.  In  consequence 
of  a  severe  reproof  upon  such  an  occasion,  the 
now  old  man  gathered  up  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions and  went  off  to  Leipsic.  The  works  of 
Friedemann  Bach  are  few  in  number,  but  these 
few  are  such  as  to  cause  every  musician  to  de- 
plore the  sad  waste  of  genius  and  talent  which 
his  Ufe  exhibits..  XUL  Kari  Pklllpp  Emand^ 
sometimes  called  the  Hamburg  Bach,  third  son 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  bom  in  Weimar,  March 
14,  1714,  died  in  H&mburg,  Sept.  14,  1788. 
In  his  childhood  he  was  thoroughly  grounded 
in  music,  practical  and  theoretical,  and  after- 
ward followed  his  brother  Friedemann  to  the 
Thomas  school  and  university  in  Leipsic.  Like 
him,  too,  he  studied  jurisprudence  there,  and 
pursued  the  science  further  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  In  this  city  he  founded  and  directed 
a  musical  society,  which  often  sang  composi- 
tions from  his  pen.  At  the  age  of  24  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  privately  till 
1740,  when  he  was  appointed  chamber  musi- 
cian and  accompanist  to  Frederick  IL  in  that 
monarches  flute  solos.  In  1767  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Hamburg  as  music  director.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  were  popular  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  list  of  those  published  during  his  life 
surpasses  in  extent  that  of  any  German  com- 
poser until  the  appearance  of  Joseph  Haydn« 
He  was  equally  great  in  all  departments  of  com- 
position except  the  l^ic  drama,  in  which  he 
had  no  call  to  exert  his  powers.  The  choruses 
of  his  oratorio  **  Israel  in  the  Wildemess,^^  and 
of  some  of  his  more  extended  works  for  the 
church,  place  him  nearer  Handel,  perhaps,  in 
their  power,  beauty,  and  ravishing  vocal  effects, 
than  any  other  composer.   Aa  a  writer  of  songs, 


odes,  and  psalms,  he  surpassed  aH  his  contem- 
poraries, and  some  of  his  collections  reached 
their  4th  and  5th  editions  soon  after  their 
publication.  As  a  symphonist  and  writer  of 
chamber  music  he  held  the  first  rank.  Like 
the  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethpven  at  a 
later  period,  his  were  censured  as  being  full  of 
strange  moaulations,  crudities,  and  difficulties ; 
but  they  made  their  way  in  spite  of  the  crit- 
ics, and  became  the  foundation  upon  which 
Haydn  erected  his  temple.  While  restrained 
within  due  limits  by  the  example  and  instruc- 
tions of  his  father,  he  nevertheless  made  music 
the  medium  of  expression  for  the  varying  emo- 
tions of  his  naturally  poetic  spirit,  and  thoughts 
sublime,  pathetic,  and  humorous  are  often  com- 
bined in  a  manner  then  utterly  new  and  sur^ 
prising.  Haydn  was  a  most  diligent  student  of 
his  works,  and  declared  in  his  old  age,  when 
he  stood  in  the  musical  world  with  no  rival 
but  Mozart,  ^^  For  what  I  know,  I  have  to  thank 
Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach.*^  Clementi  haa 
the  reputation  of  being  the  father  of  modem 
pianoforte  playing.  That  great  man,  however, 
acknowledged  in  Bach  his  master.  He  became 
what  he  was  through  his  study  of  EmanuePs 
works,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  publication  of 
many  of  them.  The  works  of  Bach  for  this 
instrument,  trios,  sonatinas  with  accompani- 
ment, concertos  with  orchestra,  and  sonatas,  are 
numbered  by  hundreds,  the  motive  of  which 
he  explained  by  saying,  ^^In  my  opinion,  the 
grand  object  of  music  is  to  touch  the  heart, 
and  this  end  can  never  be  attained  by  the 
pianist  by  mere  noise,  drumming,*  and  arpeggios, 
at  all  events  not  by  rae."  His  great  work  upon 
the  pianoforte,  the  foundation  of  all  the  valu- 
able ones  which  have  since  appeared,  was  the 
Versuch  uber  die  wahre  Art  das  Elavier  tu 
spielen  (*^  Essay  on  the  true' Art  of  playing  the 
Harpsichord,"  first  part,  Berlin,  1769),  which 
reacned  its  third  and  improved  edition  before 
his  death ;  the  second  part,  treating  the  accom- 
paniment and  the  free  fantasia,  was  published 
m  1762.  The  basis  of  this  work,  as  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  was  found  in  the  in- 
structions and  exauiple  of  his  father.  It  inter- 
Erets  and  renders  available  the  science  of  Se- 
astian  Bach.  XIY.  J^kau  (Msteph  Friedrich, 
known  as  the  Btiokeburg  Bach,  tenth  son  of 
Johann  Sebastian,  bom  in  Leipsic  in  1782, 
died  Jan.  26,  1795.  He  studied  jurispradence 
like  his  brothers  above  named,  and  like  them 
also  afterward  devoted  himself  to  music.  He 
received  the  apiK)intment  of  kapellmeister  at 
an  early  age  from  the  duke  of  Lippe-Schaum- 
burg,  and  passed  his  life  in  his  service  at  Btlcke- 
burg.  His  compositions  were  very  numerous, 
especially  for  the  church,  no  festival  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a  new  work  from  his 
pen.  Although  neither  as  a  pianist  nor  as  a 
composer  reaching  the  rank  of  his  two  elder 
brothers,  he  was  worthy  of  his  name,  ond  be- 
sides his  salary  received  valuable  presents  and 
testimonials  from  his  patrons.  His  published 
works  consist  principally  of  songs  and  chamber 
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masio,  of  which  six  violin  quartets  originallj 
appeared  in  London.  XY.  Johau  Christian 
known  as  the  Milan  or  the  London  Bach,  the 
eleventh  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  bom  in  Leip- 
sic  in  1735,  died  in  Jannary,  1782.  He  enjoyed 
his  father^s  instructions  until  his  16th  year, 
when  upon  his  death  he  went  to  Berlin,  to 
prosecute  his  musical  studies  with  his  brother 
Emanuel.  He  bade  fair  to  rival  his  elder 
brothers  in  that  style  of  music  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the  family, 
and  had  already  produced  several  smaller  com> 
positions  successfully,  when  he  was  induced, 
at  the  age  of  19,  by  some  of  the  Italian  vocalists 
of  Berlin,  to  visit  Italy.  During  a  short  stay 
in  Milan,  he  attracted  so  much  attention  by 
his  abilities  as  to  be  elected  one  of  the  organists 
in  the  cathedral.  But  he  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  composition  for  the  voice, 
and  in  1759,  upon  his  appearance  in  London, 
had  lost  much  of  his  previous  skill  as  a  virtuoso 
upon  keyed  instruments.  His  style  was  so 
much  admired,  however,  that  he  endeavored 
to  recover  his  former  great  skill,  but  was  never 
able  to  fully  make  up  the  loss  his  hands  had 
sustained  through  disuse.  In  1763  he  was  in- 
vited to  compose  an  opera  for  the  London 
stage,  and  prc^duced  Orione^  which  had  a  most 
succe^ul  run  of  three  months.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  works,  some  entirely  of  his 
composition,  others  partially  so.  Many  of  his 
airs  are  admirable,  and  at  the  time  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  being  always  natural,  ele- 
gant, and  in  the  then  best  Italian  style.  He 
was  particularly  noted  for  the  richness,  varie- 
ty, and  beauty  of  his  accompanimentsi  which 
showed  the  influence  of  his  father  and  elder 
brothers  upon  him,  and  the  profoundness  of 
his  theoretical  studies.  His  pianoforte  music, 
however,  was  in  a  light  and  plying  style,  very 
different  from  that  of  any  other  of  his  name. 
Emanuel  once  reproved  Idm  for  it,  in  a  letter 
to  which  he  answered,  *^  I  am  obliged  to  use 
baby  talk,  that  children  may  understand  me.^^ 
8ohubert  says  of  his  works:  ^^  His  church  music 
has  great  depth,  but  there  is  a  certain  worldly 
air  to  it,  and  one  finds  therein  a  sort  of  taint 
of  corruption.  All  the  operas  written  by  him 
for  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  show  a  mas- 
ter-spirit in  the  realm  of  music.  This  Bach 
had  it  in  his  power  to  be  whatever  he  would, 
and  he  may  well  be  compared  to  the  Proteus 
of  fable.  Now  he  spouts  water,  now  he  breathes 
forth  flame.  In  the  midst  of  the  trivialities  of 
fashionable  style,  the  giant  spirit  of  his  father 
may  be  discovered.^'  His  wife,  C»cilia  Giassi, 
was  long  prima  donna  in  the  London  opera. 

BACH)  AJexai4er,  baron,  an  Austrian  states- 
man, bom  at  Loosdorf,  Jan.  4,  1813.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  an  extensive  law- prac- 
tice, and  was  at  first  a  liberal ;  was  prominent 
during  and  shortly  after  the  revolution  of 
March,  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  justice,  but  soon  seceded  from  the  revolu- 
tionary ranks,  and  as  member  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  of  that  year,  and  minister  of  the 


interior  as  successor  of  Oount  Stadion  (184^ 
'59),  he  became  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  strictest  centralizing  principles  and  tiie 
most  decided  opponent  of  the  autonomy  oi 
Hungary  and  other  nationalitiea.  He  reorigmn- 
ized  tlie  judiciary,  carried  out  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasantry  from  feudal  burd«fia» 
which  the  revolution  had  decreed,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  land,  re- 
modelled the  political  administratioD  of  the 
crown  lands,  and  promoted  the  concordat.  De- 
tested by  the  liberals,  he  left  oflioe  after  tbe 
Italian  war  of  1859,  and  was  minister  to  Rome 
tiU  the  end  of  1865. 

BACHAliCH,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prassia,  26  id. 
by  railway  8.  by  £.  of  Coblentz,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhme ;  pop.  about  1 ,800.  It  is  sorroiinded 
by  an  old  wall  nanked  with  12  towera,  hea  a 
ruined  Gothic  church  of  St.  Werner,  and  tbe 
dilapidated  castle  of  Stahleck,  and  has  ka^ 
been  celebrated  for  excellent  wines,  espeoiell/ 
muscatel,  although  the  Bacharach  wines  at  the 
present  day  do  not  maintain  their  ancient  re- 
pute. In  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  with 
Ck>logne  a  chief  depot  of  the  wine  trade,  which 
is  still  active.  The  name  is  traditionally  de- 
rived from  a  rock  in  the  Rhine,  called  Baeeki 
ara  (altar  of  Bacchus),  the  exposure  of  which 
in  very  dry  weather  is  regarded  as  pn^hetie 
of  a  good  vintage. 

BACHUJHONT,  Fmftis  te  CaigMU  ifu  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1624,  died  in  1702. 
He  was  a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  satirical  publioe- 
tions,  in  prose  and  verse,  against  Maiarin.  He 
was  the  first  to  apply  the  term  /rondeun 
(slingers)  to  the  caroinal's  adversaries,  comper- 
ing uiem  to  boys  throwing  stones  from  aliiiga. 
When  the  parliament  of  Paris  became  recon- 
ciled with  Mazarin,  Bachaumont  sold  his  coon- 
cillor's  commission.  With  his  intimate  friend 
Ohapelle  he  travelled  in  southern  France,  and 
the  witty  narrative  of  the  journey,  their  joint 
production,  was  separately  published  m  1704 
and  1782,  while  other  writings  of  Bachaumont 
are  included  in  Ohapelle^s  works  (1755). 

BACHE,  itexaiier  Dallas,  an  American  ssvant 
and  hydrographer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Joly 
19, 1806,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  17, 1867. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Bache  and  S<^hie 
Burnet  Dallas,  and  a  great-grandson  of  B^a- 
min  Franklin.  He  attended  a  classical  school 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  15th  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  in  1825,  becoming  e 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  He  was  retained  for 
some  time  *at  the  academy  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  subsequently  served  two  years  onder 
Col.  Totten  in  engineering  work  at  Newport^ 
R.  I.,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mias 
Nancy  Clarke  Fowler,  afterward  his  wife  and 
his  collaborator  in  astronomical  observationa. 
He  next  filled  the  chair  of  natural  phUoeophr 
and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  newly  established  Franklin  institute. 
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A  fbll  aoconnt  of  his  ardaQos  labors  in  that 
period  for  the  promotion  of  mechanical  arts 
18  contained  in  the  *^  Journal'*  of  the  institate 
for  1826-'d5.  He  was  associated  with  Hare, 
Espj,  and  other  learned  men  in  the  American 
philosophical  society,  and  built  a  private  ob- 
servatory, where  with  his  assistants  he  de- 
termined, for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States,  the  periods  of  the  daily  variations  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  made  other  novel 
and  interesting  observations.  In  1886  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Girard  coUege,  preparatory  to  organizing  that 
institution,  and  went  to  Europe  to  examine 
the  educational  systems  of  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  in  1888  he  submitted  to  the  trus- 
tees a  full  report,  which  contributed  much  to 
improve  the  American  methods  of  public  in- 
struction. Owing  to  delays  in  the  opening  of 
the  college,  he  relinquished  his  salary  as  presi- 
dent, though  retaining  this  title  till  1842.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  organized  a  system  of  free 
education  in  Philadelphia,  at  first  gratuitous- 
ly, and  subsequently  receiving  a  salary  from 
the  city  authorities.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  he  also  codperated  with  the  British  as- 
sociation in  the  aetermination  by  contempo- 
raneous observations  of  the  fiuctuations  of 
magnetic  and  meteorological  phenomena.  In 
1842,  having  completed  the  organization  of 
the  schools,  which  served  as  models  for  many 
similar  institutions,  he  resumed  his  former 
chair  in  the  university.  In  November,  1848, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  coast  survey  as  successor  of  Mr.  Hass- 
ler.  To  this  work  he  imparted  a  value  and 
efficiency  such  as  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
He  was  also  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures,  lighthouse  commissioner,  and  after- 
ward member  of  the  lighthouse  board,  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  sanitary  commis- 
sion. The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  various  universities,  and  he  received 
medals  from  foreign  governments  and  institu- 
tions. He  was  successively  president  of  the 
American  philosophical  society,  of  the  Amer- 
ican association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  of  the  national  academy  of  sciences,  the 
establishment  of  the  last  two  societies  having 
been  chiefly  promoted  by  his  influence,  and  he 
was  associated  with  almost  all  distinguished 
scientific  bodies  in  both  hemispheres.  He  be- 
queathed about  $42,000  to  the  national  acade- 
my of  sciences  for  the  prosecution  of  researches 
in  physical  and  natural  science,  by  assisting 
experimenters  and  observers  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  Professors  Henry, 
Agassiz,  and  Peirce,  or  their  successors,  or  by 
any  two  of  them,  these  three  trustees  to  con- 
stitute a  board  for  the  selection  of  scientific 
subjects,  and  for  the  publication  of  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  the  expense  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  annual  income  accruing  from 
the  legacy,  withoT**  -in  the  capital 


Among  his  works  are :  "  Observations  at  the 
Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observatory  at 
the  Girard  College"  (3  vols.,  1840-'47);  his 
annual  reports  on  the  coast  survey  and  on 
weights  and  measures ;  numerous  contributions 
to  periodical  publications  of  scieiltific  societies, 
including  many  valuable  essays  in  the  *' Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science"  Q 829-' 65);  and 
^^I..ectnre  on  Switzerland,"  puolished  from  his 
MS.  in  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion for  1870. 

BkWRf  Bc^iaali  FrankU%  an  American  physi- 
cian, great-grandson  of  Beiyamin  Franklin,  bom 
in  Monticello,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1801.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  college  in  1819,  and  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1828 ;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  1824,  and  in  1828  was  promoted  to 
be  surgeon.  While  on  furlough,  from  1888  to 
1841,  he  occupied  the  professorsnip  of  natural 
sciences  and  natural  religion  in  Kenyon  col- 
lege, Ohio.  He  served  as  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  1841-^4,  and  of  the 
Brazil  squadron  1848-^50.  He  organized  and 
perfectea  the  laboratory  at  Kew  York  whence 
are  supplied  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  medi- 
cal department,  and  of  which  he  was  director 
from  1855  to  1871.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vice to  the  government  by  rapidly  restocking 
the  laboratory  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
was  placed  on  itxe  retired  list  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  was  promoted  to  be  medical  director  with 
the  relative  rank  of  commodore. 

BA€iI%Bkhir4,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
bom  in  England  in  1787,  died  in  Berks  county, 
Penn.,  July  29,  1811.  He  came  to  America  in 
early  Ufe,  and  married  in  1767  the  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  he  was  president  of  the  republican 
society  of  Philadelpbia,  and  from  1776  to  1782 
he  was  postmaster  general  of  the  United  States. 

BACHE,  Sarak)  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1744,  died  in  1808. 
In  1780,  when  many  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  were  going  barefooted  and  half-clad, 
money  was  collected  for  their  relief  and  ex- 
pended for  materials,  which  by  the  continued 
labors  of  many  women  were  soon  made  into 
the  needed  garments.  In  this  work  Mrs. 
Bache  was  prominently  engaged.  More  than 
2,200  women  were  thus  employed  by  her  at 
one  time  in  sewing  for  the  army.  The  marquis 
de  Chastellux,  then  visiting  in  Philadelphia, 
recommended  her  to  the  ladies  of  Europe  as  a 
model  of  domestic  virtues  and  feminine  patriot- 
ism. On  many  occasions  she  displayed  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism  by  serving  in  the  hospitals. 

BACHELET,  Jean  Laiis  ThMore,  a  French  cy- 
clopsddist  and  historian,  bom  in  1820.  He  has 
been  professor  of  history  in  various  colleges, 
and  finally  in  the  lyceum  of  Rouen.  In  con- 
cert with  Ch.  Dezobry  he  edited  a  Dictwnnaire 
de  biographic  et  d'histoire  (2  vols.,  1857),  and 
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DietioTtnairt  giniral  de»  Mlret,  det  b4avx  art* 
et  det  teienee*  morale*  et  politique*  (8  vols., 
18G2-'3).  Among  hie  hialorical  works  ar«:  La 
ffuerre  d«  cent  ant  (IB62),  Mahomet  etUeArabei 
(ISfiS),  and  Let  Mmmti  illuttre*  da  Pranee 
(Rouen,  1867). 

BMHHiN,  J*ti,  an  American  natnraliat  and 
clergjmui,  bom  in  Dntehesa  county,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  4,  J790.  In  181B  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  Re  was 
a  collabonttor  of  Audubon,  and  the  prinoipal 
BDthor  of  the  worlc  on  the  quadrupeds  of  North 
America.  Be  has  pnblished  several  other  writ- 
ings, including  a  "Defence  of  Luther"  (185S), 
"Characteristics  of  Genera  and  Species  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  tAe 
Human  Race"  (1664),  and  essays  contributed 
to  the  "Medical  Journal  of  Sonth  Carolina." 

IICK,  Sir  Getrtte,  on  English  navigator,  bom 
at  Stockport,  Nov.  6,  1796.  He  entered  tlie 
royal  navy  in  1808,  wu*  for  five  years  a  French 
prisoner  of  war,  subsequently  served  on  the 
Trent,  Lieutenant  Commander  John  Franklin, 
and  accompanied  Capt.  David  Bnchan  on  an 
expedition  to  Spitxber^n.  In  1819  he  accom- 
panied Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  from 
the  western  shore  of  Hudson  bay  to  the  north- 
ern coast  of  America,  near  the  Coppermine 
river.  The  party  reached  Fort  Enterprise  in 
July,  1820,  and  determined  to  winter  there, 
while  Mr.  Back  returned  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
(a  distance  of  GOO  miles),  to  obtain  &wh  sup- 
plies. He  acquitted  himself  of  this  dniy  after 
undergoing  the  most  terrible  hardships  from 
cold  and  hunger,  and  r^oined  his  party  in  March, 
1821.  The  expedition  returned  to  York  Fac- 
tory in  1823,  and  early  in  1836  lient  Back 
Joined  Franklin's  second  expedition,  designed 
to  cooperate  with  Beechey  and  Parry  in  their 
efforts  to  diHcover  from  opposite  quarters  the 


lin's  setting  ont  from  Great  Bear  lake,  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  remaining  officers  and  men  at  Fort 
Franklin.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioe  he 
started  for  York  Factory,  and  thence  set  sul 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1837.  In 
less  he  took  charge  of  the  party  sent  out  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Koaa,  and  was  exposed  to 
hardships  and  perils  no  less  appalling  than  on 
the  previous  eipeditiona.  Keceiving  intelli- 
gence of  Ross's  safety,  he  returned  nome  in 
1835,  obtained  his  )>ost  rank,  and  in  June,  1886, 
took  command  of  the  Terror  on  a  fresh  Arctic 
voyage,  but  without  accomplishing  anything. 
He-was  knighted  in  1837,  and  made  rear  ad- 
miral in  18^)7.  lie  has  published  a  "  Narrative 
of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,"  Ac.  (London, 
1881),  and  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  in 
n.  M.  Khip  Terror"  (1838). 

BlCKGillON,  a  game,  believed  to  be  of 
Englisli  origin,  played  with  dice  and  SO  pieces 
ralKxl  men,  upon  a  board  or  table  pecnliarly 
divided  and  marked.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare. 
and  Bacon  mention  it  under    the  name  of 
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"  teblea."  The  name  backgammon  is  auppoMd 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Aoglo-Saxoa 
words  bae,  back,  and  ffam«ne,  a  game;  hj 
others,  from  the  Welsh  bach,  little,  and  eitmmo^ 
a  battle.  The  game  is  played  as  foUows:  Tb* 
men,  16  of  which  are  black  and  16  white,  in 
shape  like  those  used  in  draoghla,  are  arranged. 
as  shown  in  the  ont,  on  a  bMrd  each  qoarter 
of  which  is  marked  with  nz  lines,  altematel7 
white  and  black  or  red  and  black.  Each  «f 
these  quarters  is  called  a  table;  thoee  marked 
A  and  B,  in  wltich  the  game  begins,  are  tb* 
inner  tables,  the  others  the  outer.  The  num- 
ber of  lines  acroea  whieh  a  player  is  allowed  to 
move  his  men  isdecided  by  the  dice ;  and  the  ob^ 
ject  of  the  player  having  the  white  men,  for  in- 
stanoe,  ia  to  move  those  of  his  men  whirh  ar» 
in  his  opponent's  teble  (A)  through  the  tables 
0  and  D,  and  finally  into  his  own  inner  t«bl« 
B ;  at  the  eame  time  endeavoring  also  to  bring- 
into  that  table  all  his  other  mvi,  wherever  on 


the  board  they  may  be  placed.  The  player 
having  the  black  pursues  a  similar  conrse  in 
moving  his  men  gradually  aronnd  to  his  inner 
table  A.  Neither  player  can,  no  matter  what 
throw  be  makes  with  the  dice,  place  hia  men 
on  a  line  already  occupied  by  more  than  one 
of  his  opponent's  pieces.  Should  only  one  <jt 
these,  however,  be  found  on  aline  to  which  be 
has  otherwiee  the  right  to  move,  he  can  ^  take 
up  "  this  solitary  man.  that  is,  remove  him  frotn 
the  board,  and  oblige  hia  adversary  to  begin  with 
him  anew  in  the  furthest  table  fWim  his  own 
inner  one.  When  a  player  has  brooght  all  hia 
men  safely  into  his  inner  table,  he  may  begin 
to  "throw  off"  bis  fueees,  that  is,  remove 
from  the  board  a  man  standing  on  any  pcnnt 
the  number  of  which  he  throws.  Should  he 
throw  donblets,  he  may  remove  four  from  the 
point  indicated  by  them.  The  player  who  by 
this  means  first  rids  himself  of  all  hia  men, 
wins  the  game.  Should  he  win  it  befor*  hia 
npiionent  brinn  all  his  men  into  his  inner 
table,  be  is  said  to  "  gammon  "  him ;  if  befon 
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the  latter  even  has  all  the  men  out  of  his  first 
table,  to  "  backgammon  "  him. 

BACKHUTSEll,  or  BaUiiywi,  Lidolf,  a  Dutch 
marine  painter,  bom  at  Emden  in  16dl!  died 
in  Amsterdam  in  1709.  While  a  mercnant^s 
clerk  in  Amsterdam  his  fondness  for  shipping 
led  him  fluently  to  the  port,  where  he  made 
admirable  drawings.  He  went  out  to  sea  dar- 
ing storms,  and  on  landing  immediately  trans- 
ferred his  impressions  to  canvas.  The  czar 
Peter  freqnenUy  visited  Backhuysen^s  studio, 
and  endeavored  to  make  drawings  of  vessels 
which  the  artist  had  designed.  His  most  cele- 
brated sea  picture,  with  a  multitude  of  vessels, 
and  a  view  of  Amsterdam  in  the  distance,  is  in 
the  Louvre,  together  with  seven  other  pictures 
by  him. — ^His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  a 
merchant  and  soldier,  and  finally  a  painter  of 
horses  and  battles,  bom  Aug.  29,  1717,  died  in 
Rotterdam,  April  16,  1782. 

BACKUS,  Isaac,  an  American  Baptist  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1724,  died 
Nov.  20.  1806.  He  left  the  Congregational 
church  for  the  Separatists,  derisively  styled 
'^New  Lights,'^  a  secession  from  the  *^  standing 
order  "  on  grounds  connected  with  controver- 
sies that  grew  out  of  the  great  revival  under 
Edwards  and  Whitefield.  The  Separatists 
largely  sympathized  with  the  Baptists,  among 
whom  Mr.  Backus  became  a  leader.  To  his 
exertions  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Amer- 
ica is  largely  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
He  was  sent  in  1774  as  an  agent  to  claim 
from  congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  same  liberties  for  the  Baptist  that 
were  accorded  to  other  churches.  In  his  wri- 
€ags  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church  he 
advocated  the  entire  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous of  American  Baptist  writers,  and  left  a 
valuable  history  of  that  denomination,  of  which 
a  new  edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Wes- 
ton, was  published  in  1871,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "  Backus  Historical  Society." 

BACLER  D'ALBE,  Uiris  MktH  Ghidatai,  baron 
de,  a  French  painter,  bom  at  St  Pol,  Oct.  21, 
1762,  died  at  Sevres,  Sept  12,  1824.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  views  of  Swiss  scenery,  re- 
markable for  a  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  topography.  He  fought  at  Areola,  and  his 
picture  of  that  battle  is  regarded  as  his  mas- 
ter-work. He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  many 
campaigns,  sketching  the  movements  of  the 
troops.  His  illustrated  works  comprise  Souve- 
nirs pittoresques  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  campaigns,  and  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons. He  also  painted  classical  subjects.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier  general  in  1813,  and 
subsequently  director  of  the  war  depots  in 
Paris,  but  lost  this  office  in  1815. 

BACOLM,  a  town  of  the  Philippines,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Pampanga  in  the  island  of 
Luzon,  about  88  m.  N.  W.  of  Manila,  near  the 
Pampanga  river;  pop.  about  8,500.  During 
the  British  occupation  of  Manila  H  762-^4}  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  I^ands. 


BACOH)  AnM)  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  bora 
about  1528,  died  in  1600.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  who  imparted  to  her  and  her  three 
sisters  (respectively  married  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
Sir  John  Russell,  and  Sir  Henry  Eilligrew)  a 
remarkable  degree  of  classical  and  theological 
learning.  She  prepared  excellent  translations 
of  Bishop  Jewell's  Apologia  and  of  Ochinus's 
14  Italian  sermons.  Beza  dedicated  his  "  Medi- 
tations "  to  her,  and  she  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  pious  women  of 
her  day.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  to  whom  she  bore  two  chil- 
dren, Anthony  and  the  celebrated  fVancis. 

BACOH.  Fraads,  Viscount  St  Albans  and 
Baron  Verulam,  an  English  philosopher  and 
lord  chancellor,  bom  at  York  house,  in  the 
Strand,  London,  Jan.  22,  1561,  died  at  High- 
gate,  April  9, 1626.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  Early  in  life  he  gave 
signs  of  great  fertility  of  talent  His  health  was 
exceedingly  delicate,  so  that  he  was  often  af- 
fected to  fainting  by  slight  atmospheric  changes. 
This  constitutional  infirmity  accompanied  him 
even  to  his  latest  days.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  process  of  his  education,  except  that,  as 
both  his  parents  were  leamed  persons,  in  the 
highest  walks  of  life,  he  must  have  been  early 
accustomed  to  study,  and  he  did  not  miss  the 
lessons  of  the  courtly  society  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  asked 
him,  yet  a  child,  how  old  he  was,  he  replied, 
"  Two  years  younger  than  your  migesty's  happy 
reign."  In  his  11th  year  he  speculated  on  tne 
laws  of  the  imagination.  A  year  later  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  college^  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  matriculated  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Anthony,  June  10, 1573.  As  a  student 
he  was  diligent  and  laborious,  but  thought  for 
himself,  and  before  he  was  16  had  already  con- 
ceived a  dislike  for  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
still  greatly  in  vogue  at  the  university.  "  They 
learn  nothing  at  the  universities,'*  he  afterward 
said,  in  the  "Praise  of  Knowledge,"  "but  to 
believe.  They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they 
never  move  but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's 
breath,  and  have  no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer 
withal."  Some  years  after  he  quitted  Cam- 
bridge he  published  a  tract  on  the  defects  of 
universities,  in  which,  after  having  premised 
that  colleges  were  established  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  our  predecessors,  he 
proposed  that  a  college  be  appropriated  to  the 
discovery  of  new  truth,  "  to  mix,  like  a  living 
spring,  with  the  stagnant  waters."  These  sen- 
timents he  adhered  to  all  his  life,  for  in  his  will 
he  endowed  two  lectures,  in  either  of  the  uni- 
versities, "  by  a  lecturer,  whether  stranger  or 
English,  provided  he  is  not  professed  in  divin- 
ity, law,  or  physic."  And  in  one  of  his  latest 
works,  the  unfinished  philosophical  romance 
called  "New  Atlantis,"  he  developed  at  consid- 
erable length  the  idea  of  a  college  for  the  "  in- 
terpreting of  nature,"  under  the  name  of  the 
"  college  of4he  six  days'  works."   At  the  close 
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of  his  collegiate  course  his  father  sent  him  to 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the 
English  ambassador  at  that  court,  by  whom  he 
was  shortly  after  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  the 
queen.  He  then  travelled  in  the  French  prov- 
inces, spending  some  time  at  Poitiers,  where  he 
prepared  a  work  upon  ciphers,  and  also  one 
upon  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  his  father  dying 
(1579)  while  he  was  engaged  upon  them,  he 
instantly  returned  to  England.  He  applied  for 
an  office,  which  he  failed  to  get,  when  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  of  law  in  Gray^s  Inn  (1580). 
On  Jane  27,  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar; 
in  1586  he  was  made  a  bencher,  and  in  1590, 
when  he  was  but  28,  counsel  extraordinary  to 
the  queen — ^^  a  grace,'*  says  his  biographer  Raw- 
ley,  '^scarce  known  before.*'  At  that  time  the 
court  was  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which 
one  was  headed  by  the  two  Cecils,  and  the 
other  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  afterward 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Essex.  Bacon 
was  allied  to  the  Cecils,  being  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  first  cousin  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  the  principal  secretary  of  state ;  and  yet 
his  affections  lay  with  Essex.  His  advance- 
ment, however,  did  not  correspond  either  with 
his  abilities  or  his  connections.  The  Cecils  rep- 
resented him  as  rather  a  speculative  man,  not 
fitted  for  buMness.  After  renewed  solicitations 
they  procured  for  him  the  reversion  of  the  re- 
gistrar of  the  star  chamber,  with  about  £1,600 
a  year,  but  he  did  not  come  into  possession  of  it 
for  20  years.  In  1598  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament-as  a  knight  of  Middlesex.  His  first 
speech  there  was  delivered  in  favor  of  his  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  law ;  another  speech 
related  to  the  postponement  of  certain  subsi- 
dies which  created  popular  discontent,  where- 
by he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  queen ;  and 
being  remonstrated  with,  he  replied  that  he 
*^  spoke  in  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  duty 
to  God,  to  the  (jueen,  and  to  his  country  ** — a 
noble  reply,  which  he  did  not  himself  always 
in  after  life  remember.  Ben  Jonson  compli- 
ments his  parliamentary  eloquence  highly,  al- 
leging that  ^^  no  man  ever  spake  more  neatly, 
more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less 
emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered ;  no 
member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  its  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  fVom  him  without  loss ;  he  commanded 
when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or 
pleased  at  his  devotion.  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an 
end.'*  In  the  spring  of  1594  the  solicitorship 
became  vacant,  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  to  the  office  of  attorney  general, 
and  Bacon  applied  for  it,  strenuously  backed 
by  Essex ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  the  superior 
infiuence  of  the  Cecils  being  against  him.  Es- 
sex, however,  as  some  compensation  for  liis  dis- 
.  appointment,  made  him  a  present  of  Twicken- 
ham coart,  worth  about  £1,800,  and  so  beauti- 
fol  that  Bacon  called  it  the  garden  of  paradise. 
It  U  worthy  of  remark  that  Elizabeth  rejected 
the  official  claims  of  Bacon  on  the  ground  that 


although  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  be 
was  yet  "not  very  deep."  During  this  year 
Bacon  published  his  first  political  tracU  en- 
titled *^A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  of  the 
Great  Troubles,"  a  vindication  of  the  coone 
of  England  in  respect  to.  continental  p<^cy. 
Three  years  later  (1597)  he  issued  a  small  l2mo 
called  "Essays,  Religious  Meditations,  and  a 
Table  of  the  Colors  of  Good  and  Enl. "  It  con- 
tained but  10  essays  in  all,  of  which  he  says 
that  he  hopes  they  will  be  "  like  the  late  neV 
halfpence,  which,  though  the  pieces  are  small 
the  silver  is  good."  Abounding  in  conden6«a 
and  practical  thought,  expres^  with  much 
simplicity,  and  without  much  imagery,  they 
yet  evinced  a  mind  of  wonderful  sagacity  and 
comprehensive  reach.  They  were  translated 
almost  immediately  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  and  have. proved,  as  subsequently  aug- 
mented both  in  number  and  length,  the  most 
popular  of  his  writings.  Dugald  Stewart  has 
properly  remarked  of  the  book  that  "it  may  be 
read  fVom  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and 
yet,  after  the  twentieth  reading,  one  seldom  faUa 
to  remark  in  it  something  overlooked  before.^ 
Dr.  Whately  published  in  1857  a  new  editiim, 
with  an  excellent  introduction  and  many  yaJu- 
able  notes.  By  Bacon's  contemporaries  it  was 
gratefully  received. — Bacon's  pecuniary  affaxn 
at  this  time  were  in  a  wretched  state ;  in  order 
to  retrieve  them  he  twice  tried  to  form  lucra- 
tive matrimonial  connections ;  but  these  plans 
also  miscarried,  and  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt.  Early  in  1599  a  large  body  of  the  Irish, 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  by  an  insolent  soldiery,  fled  th« 
neighborhood  of  cities,  sheltered  themselves  m 
their  marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  every  day 
more  intractable  and  dangerous.  It  became 
necessary  to  subdue  them,  and  Essex  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  his 
conduct  in  his  office  was  so  rash  and  haughty 
that  Bacon,  after  vainly  remonstrating  with 
him,  was  at  length  compelled  to  turn  ag^nst 
him.  By  this  means  he  lost  the  aid  of  that 
powerful  noble,  without  making  either  very 
many  or  very  sincere  friends  on  the  other  side. 
His  conduct  in  respect  to  Essex,  who  was  tried 
and  condemned  for  his  offences  in  the  year 
1600,  exposed  Bacon  to  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude and  double-faced  friendship;  and  though 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  labored 
hard,  and  to  some  degree  justly,  to  acquit  him 
of  the  obloquy  with  which  he  was  then  visited, 
he  has  scarcely  escaped  all  blame  in  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  bacon  not  only  appeared 
in  the  court  against  the  man  who  had  been  bis 
benefactor  and  friend,  but,  in  pursuit  of  the 
good  will  of  the  aueen,  he  used  all  his  skill  as 
a  lawyer  to  heignten  the  guilt  of  his  crime. 
He  did  not,  however,  gain  much  from  his  fidel- 
ity to  this  sovereign,  who  either  did  not  discern 
or  wilfully  neglected  his  merits.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  in  1608  he  had  everything  to 
expect  from  the  disposition  of  that  monarch, 
who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  desired  to  dis- 
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tingnish  himself  as  a  patron  of  learning.  Ba- 
con possessed  the  additional  title  to  his  favor 
that  his  eloquence  and  information  gave  him 
great  weight  in  parliament  Appointed  by  the 
honse  on  the  committee  to  make  a  representa- 
tion of  the  misconduct  of  the  royal  purveyors, 
he  discharged  the  task  with  so  much  discretion 
that  while  he  satisfied  the  king,  he  won  from 
the  honse  a  vote  of  thanks.  James  made  hhn 
one  of  his  counsel,  an  office  to  which  a  small 
pension  was  attached,  and  ft*om  that  time  he 
continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Cecils,  and  the  rivaliy  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  attorney  general.  In  1607  he  was  made 
solicitor  general,  by  which  his  practice  in  West- 
minster hall  was  rapidlv  extended.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Bene- 
dict Bamham,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London — 
thus  succeeding  in  his  third  attempt  at  a  wealthy 
marriage.  His  tact,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
eloquence  combined,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
point  of  reputation  in  the  commons,  while  his 
standing  at  the  bar  was  every  day  confirmed, 
and  his  favor  at  court  was  increased.  But 
these  political  and  personal  struggles  did  not 
separate  him  from  those  philosophical  inqui- 
ries which  were  the  first  love  of  his  heart. 
In  1605  he  published  "The  Advancement  of 
Learning  "  (subseauently  expanded  into  the  Dt 
Augmentu\  a  work  which  inaugurated  an  era  in 
the  history  of  English  literature  and  science.  It 
professed  to  be  a  survey  of  existing  knowledge, 
with  a  description  of  the  parts  of  science  yet 
unexplored,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  picture 
both  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  of  its  outlying,  untrodden  deserts. 
This  work  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  place  Bacon  among  the  intellectual  giants 
of  his  race.  Yet  his  active  and  vigorous  mind 
continued  to  busy  itself  with  other  specula- 
tions ;  besides  his  many  speeches  in  the  com- 
mons and  his  arguments  at  the  bar,  he  wrote 
numerous  tracts,  such  as  **  A  Discourse  on  the 
Happy  Union,"  "An  Advertisement  touching 
the  Controversy  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  pamphlets  upon  law  reform  and  other 
topics  of  prevalent  interest  All  the  while  he 
was  also  employed  in  meditating  the  great  No- 
©WTO  Organum  Scientiarum^  of  which  sketches 
were  prepared  in  the  shape  of  his  Cogitnta 
et  Visa,  Filum  Lahyrinthi,  and  TemporU  Par- 
tus Maxim^ta.  His  lesser  writings  he  under- 
took, as  he  says,  to  secure  him  a  degree  of  re- 
spect and  consideration  in  the  general  mind, 
which  might  afterward  serve  to  conciliate  it 
toward  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions,  or  to 
answer  as  a  bulwark  against  unfriendly  as- 
saults. In  this  intention  he  wrote  and  sent 
forth  in  1609  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients," 
a  book  in  which  the  classical  fables  are  made 
the  vehicles  of  original  and  striking  thoughts, 
clothed  in  remarkable  beauty  of  language,  and 
ornamented  with  graceful  figures.  Meantime 
his  political  advancement  went  steadily  for- 
ward. In  1611  he  was  a  joint  judge  of  the 
knight  marshal^s  court ;  and  the  next  year  he 


was  appointed  attorney  general,  and  elected  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  While  he  held 
the  office  of  attorney  general  he  was  engaged 
in  several  important  causes.  He  was  the  pros- 
ecutor of  Oliver  St.  John,  of  Owen  and  Tdbot, 
and  of  the  old  clergyman  Peacham,  who  was 
indicted  for  the  treason  contained  in  a  sermon 
which  was  never  preached.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  examined  in  the  Tower  under  torture,  and 
that  Bacon  was  present  assisting  at  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  founder  of 
modem  philosophy  should  have  consented  to 
the  barbarous  system  of  extorting  evidence  by 
the  rack.  A  more  important  trial  w^as  that 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset  and  their 
accomplices  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  earned 
the  highest  distinction.  The  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments under  which  he  once  suffered  were 
of  course  now  at  an  end.  His  professional 
practice  was  large ;  the  office  of  attorney  gen- 
eral was  worth  £6,000  per  annum ;  as  registrar 
of  the  star  chamber  he  was  entitled  to  £1,600 

Eer  annum;  his  father's  seat  at  Gorhambury 
ad  passed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother ;  and  he  was  also  possessed  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  besides 
the  fortune  acquired  through  his  wife.  In 
1616  Bacon  relinquished  the  bar,  but  retained 
his  chamber  practice.  In  the  ^rins  of  the 
following  year  the  lord  chancellor,  Ellesmere, 
resigned  the  seals,  which  were  handed  over  to 
Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1618,  he  was  created  lord  nigh  chancel- 
lor, and  the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
^  as  baron  of  Verulam.  His  higher  title  of 
Viscount  St.  Albans  was  not  conferred  upon 
him  till  1621.  Bacon  entered  upon  his  judicial 
duties  with  elaborate  pomp,  and  delivered  a 
long  and  eloauent  speech  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges  ana  the  nobility. — ^The  Notnm  Or- 
ganum, the  great  restoration  of  the  sciences, 
which  had  been  the  burden  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  life,  was  first  printed  in  October,  1620. 
Twelve  times.it  had  been  copied  and  revised 
before  it  assumed  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
committed  to  posterity.  The  full  title  of  Ba- 
con's work  was  the  Novum  Organum  site  In- 
dicia Vera  de  Interpretatione  NaturcB,  et  Regno 
ffominiSy  and  the  title  sums  up  its  principal 
object.  He  proposed  to  replace  the  scholastic 
logic  represented  in  the  Organon  of  Aristotle 
by  a  new  organon,  in  which  the  true  and  solid 
principle  of  investigating  nature  should  sup- 
plant the  old  principle  of  mere  verbal  dialec- 
tics, and  lead  to  "  fruit "  in  the  shape  of  genu- 
ine knowledge.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  be- 
cause it  was  addressed  especially  to  tiie  learned 
men  of  Europe^  and  in  axioms,  or  short  pithy 
sentences,  that  it  might  strike  upon  their  minds 
by  its  repetitions,  and  be  easily  engraved  upon 
the  memory.  It  is  yet,  however,  but  a  part 
of  a  larger  work — of  that  Instauratio  Ma^a — 
in  which  he  designed  to  rehabilitate  not  only 
the  methods  of  science,  but  science  itself,  and 
of  which  the  De  Augmentie  was  an  opening 
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chapter,  and  the  whole  of  modem  diflooTery 
the  completion.  Bacon^s  leading  thought  was 
the  good  of  humanity.  He  held  that  stady. 
instc^  of  employing  itself  in  wearisome  ana 
sterile  specolations,  should  be  engaged  in  mas- 
tering the  secrets  of  nature  and  me,  and  in 
applying  them  to  human  use.  His  method  in 
the  attainment  of  this  end*  was  rigid  and  pure 
obserration,  aided  by  experiment,  and  fiructified 
by  induction.  Instead  of  hypotheses  he  asked 
for  facts,  gathered  laboriou^y  from  the  watch 
of  nature^s  silent  revolutions,  or  extorted  skil- 
fidly  by  instruments  and  trials,  and  carried 
forward  by  careftil  generalizations  from  the 
world  of  the  known  to  the  unknown.  From 
effects  to  causes,  and  not  from  causes  to  effects, 
was  the  spirit  of  his  reconmiendations.  And 
that  he  might  not  mislead  any  one  by  mere 
general  views,  Bacon  constructed  the  new  logic 
of  observation  and  induction,  and  sought  to 
•exemplify  it  in  numerous  instances.  It  is  in 
this  latter  process  that  he  has  the  least  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  Judge  of 
Bacon^s  system  by  its  failures.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  himself  in  the  I^ovtun  Organum  to 
make  discoveries,  but  simply  to  cause  them  to 
be  made,  or  to  teach  the  art  by  which  they 
could  be  made.  He  compared  himself  to  those 
statues  of  Mercury  which  indicate  the  way 
although  they  do  not  pass  over  it  themselves, 
or  to  a  trumpet  which  sounds  the  charge  while 
it  takes  no  part  in  the  battle.  Yet  even  in 
this,,  the  least  happy  part  of  his  work,  Bacon 
exhibits  a  fine  scientific  sense,  and  anticipates 
discoveries  reserved  as  the  reward  of  later  re- 
search. He  clearly,  for  instance,  invented  a 
thermometer  (1.  ii.  aph.  18) ;  he  instituted  in- 
genious experiments  on  the  compressibility  of 
bodies,  and  on  the  density  and  weight  of  air ; 
he  suggests  chemical  processes  (apn.  48);  he 
suspected  the  law  of  universal  attraction  Taph. 
86,  86,  and  45),  afterward  demonstratea  by 
Newton;  he  foresaw  the  true  explication  of 
the  tides  (aph.  45,  48),  and  the  cause  of  colors, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  manner  in  which 
bodies,  owing  to  their  different  texture,  reflect 
the  rays  of  light  Nor  did  Bacon,  as  some 
have  wrongly  supposed,  confine  his  method  to- 
the  natural  sciences  alone ;  he  clearly  intended 
its  use  in  psychological  investigations  as  well ; 
and  the  metaphysics  of  the  Scotch  school  are 
an  attempt  to  render  mental  science  according 
to  his  rules.  This  immense  and  unprecedent- 
ed book  was  received  with  admiration  by  a  dis- 
cerning few,  but  with  ridicule  and  scorn  by 
the  would-be  wits  and  geniuses.  Bacon^s  old 
enemy  Coke  wrote  upon  the  title  page  of  a 
presentation  copy,  having  the  device  of  a  ship 
passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 

**  It  deMnr«th  not  to  be  r«td  In  aehooli, 
But  to  be  ftvlgbted  In  tbe  sbip  of  fook** 

Others  said  that  he  wrote  of  philosophy  like  a 
lord  chancellor.  King  James,  in  his  pedantic 
conceit,  compared  it  to  the  peace  of  Grod,  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  Yet  there  were 
some  who  perceived  its  truth,  among  t^e  rest 


Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  addressing  him,  said,  **  Your  lord> 
ship  hath  done  a  great  and  everlasting  benefit 
to  all  the  children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  hitr* 
self  in  her  uppermost  extent  of  latitude:  who 
never  before  had  so  noble  and  so  tme  an  in- 
terpreter, never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  h«r 
cabinet ^^ — But  the  glory  of  Bacon  ascended 
on  the  eve  of  a  most  disgraceful  falL  His 
moral  dignity  was  not  on  a  level  with  his  intel- 
lectual penetration.  He  had  a  broad,  and  deep, 
and  vigorous,  but  not  a  lofty  .nature.  Giving 
himself  up  to  improvidence,  his  need  of  money 
betrayed  nim  into  practices  of  corruption.  In 
the  house  of  commons  on  March  16,  1621,  Sir 
Robert  Phillips  reported  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  mto  the  abuses  of  courts  of 
Justice,  two  cases  of  corruption  against  the  lord 
chancellor.  One  of  these  was  on  a  petition  of 
a  man  named  Aubrey,  who  alleged  that  he 
had  paid  Bacon  £100  to  advance  a  suit;  and 
anotner  on  that  of  one  Egerton,  who  had  gives 
him  a  gratuity  of  £400.  Before  the  cloee  of 
the  proceedings,  similar  cases  to  the  number 
of  24  were  presented.  The  commons  referred 
the  case  to  the  house  of  peers,  as  the  only 
tribunal  capable  of  trying  the  lord  chancellor. 
Bacon  resolved  to  stand  up  manfully  against 
his  accusers;  but,  his  health  giving  way,  ha 
could  only  write  to  the  lords.  He  requested 
that  his  case  should  be  conducted  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  iustice,  to  which  the  lords 
replied  that  it  should  be.  His  friends  he  as- 
sured in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  innocence. 
In  14  cases  it  was  shown  that  the  presents  were 
given  long  after  the  suits  were  terminated ;  is 
other  cases  the  decrees  which  he  rendered  had 
been  against  the  donors:  and  in  other  cases 
the  presents  were  considered  not  as  ^;ifU  but 
as  loans,  and  he  had  decided  against  his  creiti- 
tors.  Yet,  when  brought  to  the  test,  Bacoo 
submitted  to  the  accusations.  His  submission, 
it  is  alleged,  was  brought  about  by  the  king, 
who  even  persuaded  Bacon  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  the  popular  excitement  On  April  22,  1621, 
he  wrote  to  the  lords  that  he  abandoned  his 
defence,  and  moved  them  to  condemn  and  cen- 
sure him.  The  house  required  that  he  should 
fnmi^  categorical  answers  to  the  aeveral  ar- 
ticles of  charge,  which  he  did,  saying  to  each, 
^^  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I 
am  gnilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  aQ 
defence,"  &c.  A  deputation  of  the  lords  being 
appointed  to  wait  on  him,  to  ask  if  the  confea- 
sion  was  his,  he  said :  ^*  It  is  my  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart  I  beseech  your  lordships,  be  merci- 
ful to  a  broken  reed.'^  His  humiliation  was 
complete,  and  his  spirit  was  crushed  within 
him.  He  hoped  tliat  the  king,  or  his  son,  ot 
their  favorite  Buckingham,  would  interfere  to 
stay  the  sentence ;  but  they  refhsed.  On  the  8d 
of  May  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £40,000, 
and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  daring  tbe 
king^s  pleasure.  He  was  released  firom  im- 
prisonment after  two  days,  and  the  fine  was 
subsequently  remitted;   but  his  -" 
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final  Onoe  afterward  he  was  smnmoned  to 
atiUnd  parliament ;  but  he  never  recovered  his 
standing,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  scientific  studies,  and  among  the  few 
friends  whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His 
"History  of  Henry  VII.  "  "Apophthegms," 
some  works  on  natnral  history,  and  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Essays  "  (1625), 
were  all  that  he  pablished  after  his  falL 
The  imputations  on  his  honor  were  doubt- 
less exaggerated  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
day,  but  his  own  confessions  force  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  well  founded,  or  else  that  he, 
in  base  subserviency  to  the  court,  subscribed 
himself  a  liar.  Mr.  Basi^^ontagu,  in  his  life 
of  Bacon,  adopts  the  latter  alternative,  and 
argues  against  his  corruption  in  favor  of  his 
weakness.  The  practice  of  receiving  gifts  was 
an  habitual  one;  and  Bacon  probably  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  averred  that  he  had  been 
the  justest  chanceUor  for  many  years.  He 
died,  saying  in  his  will  that  "my  name  and 
memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations  and  to  my 
own  countrymen,  after  some  time  be  passed 
oyer." — Lord  Bacon  had  a  capacity  no  less 
adapted  to  grapple  with  the  principles  of  legal 
science  than  to  illustrate  other  aepartments 
of  knowledge.  He  lived,  however,  at  a  time 
when  the  English  law  consisted  mostly  of  bar- 
ren precedents,  and  judges  were  adverse  to  any 
reasoning  that  had  not  some  analogy  to  cases 
already  decided.  The  earliest  of  his  writings 
on  law,  which  he  entitled  "Elements  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England,"  consisting  of  two 
treatises  on  "  Maxims  of  the  Law  and  tiie  other 
Uses  of  the  Law,"  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1596.  It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  he  elicited  no  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  work.  The  "Maxims  "  exhibit  the 
same  nice  discrimination  of  analogies  that  was 
afterward  shown  in  his  popular  treatise  on  the 
"  Colors  of  Good  and  Evil."  Bacon  says  in  the 
preface  that  he  had  collected  800  maxims,  but 
that  he  thought  best  first  to  publish  some  few, 
that  be  might  from  other  men's  opinions  either 
receive  approbation  in  his  course,  or  advice  for 
the  alterii^of  those  which  remain.  He  received 
neither.  The  "  Maxims  "  expounded  were  but 
24  in  number,  and  all  the  residue  were  by  this 
cold  reception  lost  to  the  world.  Few  cases 
are  cited  from  the  books,  for  which  he  gives 
the  reason  that  it  will  appear  to  those  who  are 
learned  in  the  laws  that  his  instances  "are 
mostly  judged  cases,  or  sustained  bv  similitude 
of  reason,  but  that  in  some  cases  be  intended 
to  weigh  down  authorities  by  evidence  of 
reason^  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law 
than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  un- 
profitable subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense 
of  the  law,  to  reconcile  contraneties."  It  is  a 
oonmion  remark  that  he  was  not  equal  to  some 
others,  particularly  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  ap- 
plying and  reasoning  from  cases,  but  it  is  entire- 
ly untrue  if  by  that  be  meant  less  discrimination 
of  adjudged  cases.  On  the  contrary,  no  man 
excelled  Bim  in  exact  judgment  of  authorities; 


but  often  he  found  these  authorities  unsupport- 
ed by  just  principles,  or  so  conflicting  that  the 
rule  was  to  be  sought  from  reasoning,  inde- 
pendent of  reported  cases.  Sixteen  years  later, 
when  he  had  become  attorney  general,  he  again 
referred  to  this  subject  in  "A  Proposal  for 
Amending  the  Laws  of  England,"  a  tract  ad- 
dressed to  King  James,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  method  of  expounding  the  laws  upon  the 
plan  which  he  had  attempted  in  his  early  trea- 
tises, as  certain  to  be  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage, and  professes  his  willingness  to  resume 
his  labors  if  desired  by  the  king  to  do  so.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  accept  the  proposal. 
Dunng  the  ^ve  years  that  he  survived  his  im- 
peachment and  removal  from  office,  Bacon 
again  recurred  to  this  favorite  project,  or 
rather  he  seems  never  to  have  laid  it  aside.  A 
treatise  on  universal  justice,  consisting  of  97 
aphorisms,  is  contained  in  the  Be  Auamentiiy 

Eublished  during  that  period,  which,  he  says, 
e  wishes  "to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that 
digest  which  we  propose  and  have  in  hand." 
The  digest  referred  to  is  explained  in  an  ofi'er 
addressed  to  the  king  about  that  tune.  The 
plan  he  had  in  view  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  he  had  formerly 'proposed.  It 
was  to  arrange  into  some  order  all  the  laws, 
whether  statute  or  common  law.  The  ofier  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  preceding  one.  Bacon 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews :  "  I  had  a 
purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest  or  recom- 
pilement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation  ^  yet 
because  it  is  a  work  of  asmstance  and  that 
which  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces  and 
pen,  I  have  laid  it  aside."  Of  his  other  law 
writings,  the  "Readings  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses"  is  the  most  elaborate.  It  has  now  no 
practical  value,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
m  the  laws  wrought  by  time,  but  it  is  esteemed 
by  those  who  have  examined  it  critically  a 
very  profound  treatise. — Bacon^s  life  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  William  Rawley,  who  was 
his  secretary  and  chaplain  (London,  1658); 
by  W.  Dugdale,  in  the  "  Baconiana  "  of  Thomas 
Tenison  (1679);  by  Robert  Stephens  (1784); 
by  David  Mallet,  at  the  head  of  an  edition  of 
•his  works  (1740);  by  M.  de  VauzeUes  (Paris, 
1888);  and  by  William  Hepworth  Dixon, 
"  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  "  (London. 
1859).  The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath 
(London,  1857).  Basil  Montagu's  edition  (1825 
-^84)  was  the  occasion  of  Macaulay's  £euuous 
essay  on  Lord  Bacon.  Baeon^  »a  vie  et  eon 
infitiencey  by  R^musat  (Paris,  1857),  is  a  valu- 
able work.  An  important  monograph  on  Lord 
Bacon,  entitled  Franz  Bacon  ton  Verulaniy  by 
Euno  Fischer,  was  published  in  Leipsic  in  1856. 
BACON,  J«li%  an  English  sculptor,  bom  at 
Southwark,  Nov.  24,  1740,  died  Aug.  7,  1799. 
He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a 
porcelain  manufacturer,  in  whose  employment 
ne  learned  the  art  of  painting  on  china, 
and  also  of  making  ornamental  figures  in  that 
material.    At  the  age  of  18  he  sent  a  small 
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figure  of  Peace  to  the  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  and  receiyed  a  premium  of  ten 
guineas.  On  nine  successive  occasions  he  car- 
ried off  similar  prizes  from  the  society.  Bacon 
was  employed  at  Lambeth  to  make  statues  of 
artificial  stone,  an  art  which  he  did  much  to 
develop  and  render  popular.  On  the  opening 
of  the  royal  academy  in  1768  he  became  one  o{ 
its  students,  and  the  next  year  gained  the  first 
gold  medal  for  sculpture.  In  1770  he  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  that  body.  His  principal 
works  were  two  busts  of  George  III. ;  a  monu- 
ment to  the  founder  of  Guy's  hospital,  South- 
wark ;  a  monument  to  Lord  Chatham,  in  Guild- 
hall ;  a  monument  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  West- 
minster abbey;  the  statue  of  Blackstone  in 
All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  a  statue  of  Henry 
y I.  for  the  ante-chapel  at  Eton ;  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  Thames,  in  the  courtyard  of  Som- 
erset House;  the  statues  of  Howard  and  John- 
son in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  a  second  monu- 
ment of  Chatham  in  Westminster  abbey. 

BACON,  LeMard,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1802. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  college  and  at  An- 
dover  theological  seminary,  and  in  March, 
1825,  became  pastor  of  the  first  Congregation- 
al church  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  position 
he  held  till  September,  1866,  when  he  withdrew 
from  active  pastoral  duty.  From  1866  to  1871 
he  was  acting  professor  of  revealed  thedogy  in 
Yale  college;  and  since  1871  has  been  lecturer 
there  on  ecclesiastical  polity  and  American 
church  history.  From  about  1826  to  1888  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Christian  Spec- 
tator,^' a  religious  magazine  published  at  ^ew 
Haven.  In  1848  he  aided  in  establishing  the 
"New  Englander,"  a  bi-monthly  periodical, 
with  which  he  is  still  associated.  From  1848  to 
1868  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  "  The  In- 
dependent" newspaper  of  New  York.  Among 
his  works  are:  ''life  of  Richard  Baxter" 
(1880) ;  "  Manual  for  Young  Church  Members  " 
h888) ;  **  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses,  on  the 
Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  " 
(1839) ;  *'  Slavery  Discussed  in  Occasional  Es- 
says from  1888  to  1888"  (1846);  "Christian 
Self-Culture  "  (1868) ;  "  Introductory  Essay  " 
to  Conybeare  and  Howson's  **  Life  and  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul "  (1868);  and  many  addressee 
before  colleges  which  have  been  separately  pub- 
lished.— His  sister  Delia,  bom  m  1811,  was 
eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  author  of  "  Tales  of 
the  Puritans  "  (1880),  "  The  Bride  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward "  (1889),  and  **  The  Philosophy  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  "  (1857),  in  which  she  attempted 
to  show  that  Francis  Bacon  was  their  author. 
She  resided  for  some  time  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  died  in  Hartford  in  August,  1859. 

BACON,  NatbaaM,  commonly  called  the  Vir- 
ata rebel,  bom  in  Ix>ndon  about  1680,  died 
m  January,  1677.  He  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  1675,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer,  his 
wealth    and  popular  deportment,  gave  him 


great  influence.  Almost  inmiedlately  after  }Ab 
arrival  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  gor-- 
emor^s  council.  At  that  time  the  colony  waa 
distracted  by  discontents.  Qov.  Berkeley  waa 
highly  unpopular  on  account  of  his  inefficienej 
in  protectmg  the  settlers  from  Indian  ravagea. 
his  disposition  to  restrict  the  franchiae,  aad 
the  high  rate  of  taxes.  When  the  people  took 
arms  oeten^bly  to  repel  the  savagea,  but  ia 
reality  to  force  the  autnorities  to  do  tiieir  duty. 
Bacon  became  the  leader  of  the  movement  im 
July,  1676.  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  make 
concessions,  dismantle  the  forts,  dissolve  the 
old  assemblv,  and  issue  write  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. But  he  did  not  keep  faith  with  the  in- 
surgents,  and  a  desultory  dvil  war  broke  ovt, 
in  the  course  of  which  Jamestown,  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In 
the  end  the  governor  was  obliged  to  seek  she^ 
ter  in  some  English  vessels  lying  in  Jamee 
river,  but  before  Bacon  could  complete  hi* 
plans  in  respect  to  a  new  government  be  dkii 
of  a  disease  contracted  during  one  of  his  lodiaB 
campaigns.  Soon  after  his  death  tiie  rebeffioB 
itself  was  extinguished. 

BACOV,  Sir  Nkkelas,  an  English  statecmaiL 
lord  keeper  of  the  seal  during  the  first  20  veara 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bora  at  Cidscl- 
hurst,  Kent,  in  1510,  died  Feb.  20,  1670.  Ha 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  and  tftet- 
ward  in  Paris.  Soon  after  his  return  to  £]i|^ 
land  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1587  waa 
appointed  solicitor  to  the  court  of  auflmcota- 
tions.  Nine  years  later  Henry  VUI.  made 
him  attorney  to  the  court  of  wards,  an  oflloe 
in  which  he  continued  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward y  I.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  was  exclade^ 
from  favor  under  Mary ;  but  on  the  aoeeasm 
of  Elizabeth  (1558)  he  was  chosen  to  her  privy 
council,  and  soon  afterward  received  the  great 
seal,  with  the  rank  of  lord  chancellor.    At  ^« 

gublic  conference  held  in  Weetminster  abbey 
1  March,  1559,  to  discuss  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  be  presided. 
Being  suspected  in  1564  of  having  a  hand  In  a 
book  published  by  one  Hales  which  queetiaiwd 
the  tme  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  succeed 
Elizabeth — a  view  of  the  case  not  then  held  by 
the  court — he  was  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council,  and  from  all  participation  in  pnbtie 
affairs  except  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Througii 
the  efforts  of  his  lyt)ther-in-]aw  Ciedl  he  waa 
afterward  restored  to  fovor.  He  was  the  fth 
ther  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

BA€(Nf,  Begcr,  an  English  Franciscan  scholar, 
bom  near  Hchester,  Somersetshire,  in  1214^ 
died  at  Oxford  in  1299  or  1294.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  thence  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  then  the  most  funona 
in  Europe,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology.  About  1240  he  returned  to 
Oxford  and  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
where  he  studied  Aristotle  and  all  the  ancient 
scholastic  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
astronomy,  and  made  manv  expenments  with 
instruments  constmcted  byliimselfl    The  igno- 
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ranoe  and  jealousy  of  the  other  monks  and 
of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  hostility  created 
•by  Bacon^s  denunciation  of  their  immorality, 
led  to  his  being  accosed  of  studying  and  prac- 
tising magic ;  and  his  lectures  at  Oxford  were 
prohibitea  and  the  circulation  of  his  writings 
confined  to  the  conyent.  Robert  Grosseteste, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  befriended  Bacon ;  and 
in  1265,  when  Clement  IV.,  who  had  been  a 
cardinal  legate  in  England,  was  raised  to  the 
papacy,  he  despatched  Raymond  de  Loudnn  to 
the  Franciscan  monk  to  procure  some  of  his 
writings.  Bacon  sent  him  the  Oput  Majui^ 
together  with  two  other  supplementary  works, 
the  Opu$  Minus  and  the  C^tts  Tertium,  It  is 
not  known  what  reception  Clement  gave  them, 
but  he  had  scarcely  got  them  in  hand  when  he 
died,  1^68.  For  ten  years  thereafter  Bacon 
was  allowed  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  peace ; 
but  in  1278  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  superior  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  afterward  pope  under 
the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.,  was  appomted  legate 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  was  induced  to  sum- 
mon Bacon  to  Paris,  where  a  council  of  Fran- 
cisiSans  condenmed  his  writings  and  sentenced 
him  to  be  confined  to  his  cell.  He  was  then 
in  his  64th  year,  and  ten  years  he  passed  in 
confinement.  Finally  his  release  was  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  prominent  persons  in 
EngU^d,  though  some  authorities  state  that 
he  died  in  prison.  Bayle  and  others  reckon 
101  of  bis  treatises  on  various  subjects.  His 
chief  printed  works  are :  Pemeetiva  (Frank- 
fort, 1614);  Speculum  AlehimuB  (Nurem- 
berg, 1581);  i)d  Sseretia  Artia  et  Natura 
OpertbuM  (Paris,  1542);  De  Retardandu  Se- 
fuetutU  AceidentibuM  (Oxford,  1590);  and 
the  Opus  Majue^  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb  (Lon- 
don, 1738),  which  contains  a  digest  of  his 
writings,  and  is  the  principal  monument  of  his 
fame.  Manuscripts  of  his  works  exist  in  the 
Oottonian,  Harleian,  Bodleian,  and  Trinity  col- 
lege libraries.  A  second  manuscript  of  the 
0pu9  Tertium  was  found  in  the  library  at 
D^uay  by  Victor  Cousin,  who  ^ve  an  ac- 
count of  it,  with  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Bacon 
and  his  philosophical  character  in  the  Journal 
dee  eavante  for  1848.  Roger  Bacon  clfdms  for 
human  reason  the  right  to  exercise  control 
over  all  the  doctrines  submitted  to  its  approba- 
tion ;  he  insists  upon  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  all  the  sciences,  and  estabhshes  experience 
rather  than  reasoning  as  the  proper  method  of 
research.  He  fell  mto  many  errors  on  the 
subject  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  but  his  scien- 
tific genius  was  wonderful  for  his  time.  His 
writings  anticipate  (according  to  some  authori- 
ties) the  discovery  of  the  telescope;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and  scope 
of  his  thought  were  two  or  three  centuries  in 
advance  of  his  generation. 

Bias,  or  Btak%  a  county  in  southern  Hun- 
gary, surrounded  on  three  ades  by  the  Danube 
and  Theiss;  area,  3,972  sq.  nu:  pop.  in  1870. 
576, 149.    The  county  is  mostly  level,  and,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  barren  tracts,  is  noted 
for  its  great  fertility  and  splendid  pastures. 
It  produces  wheat  of  the  best  quality,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  fine  cattle  and  horses.  The  inte- 
rior is  traversed  by  the  Francis  canal,  near 
which  Zombor,  the  capital,  is  situated.  Other 
important  towns  are  Szabadka  or  Maria- 
Theresiopel,  on  the  railroad  uniting  Zombor 
with  Szegedin,  and  Neusatz,  on  the  Danube. 
The  population  consists  chiefiy  of  Magyars, 
Germans,  and  Rasoians  or  Serbs.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
1848,  the  county  became  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Serb  rising  against  the  Magyars,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of 
a  war  of  races.  After  the  war  it  formed  with 
the  Banat  the  Serb  way wodeship  (Voivodina), 
but  has  ^ce  been  restored  to  its  former  status. 
— Bta,  a  town  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county, 
is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Danube ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,666. 

BACSiNTI,  JiMS,  a  Hungarian  poet,  bom  at 
Tapoloza,  in  the  county  of  Zala,  May  11, 1768, 
died  in  Linz,  Upper  Austria,  May  12,  1845. 
His  first  work  was  A  magyarok  vitexeSge 
("The  Valor  of  the  Magyars,^'  Pesth,  1785). 
He  codperated  with  Kazinozy  in  editing  the 
Maqyar  Mueeum^  and  with  him  was  implicated 
in  the  democratic  conspiracy  of  the  abbot  Mar- 
tinovich  of  1794,  and  was  sent  to  prison  at  the 
Spielberg,  where  he  was  confined  about  two 
years.  Having  marrried  the  German  poetess 
Gabriele  Baumberg  and  settled  in  Vienna,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  in  1809  for  trans- 
lating Napoleon's  proclamation  to  the  Hun^ 
rians,  and  took  refuge  in  Paris.  He  was  dehv- 
ered  up  to  the  Austrian  authorities  after  the 
peace  of  1811,  and  kept  under  surveillance  in 
Linz.  He  published  his  collected  poems  at 
Pesth  in  1827  and  at  Buda  in  1835. 

BACTEEIOM,  a  minute  and  exceedingly  low 
vegetable  form  or  monad,  liable  to  appear  in 
any  fiuid  or  solid  substance  containing  vitalized 
matters.  It  is  a  mere  point  of  organized  matter, 
highly  refractive,  spherical  in  form,  and  moves 
with  considerable  activity.  The  first  forms 
of  living  organisms,  which  M.  B^hamp  called 
microzymas,  have  been  found  in  chalk,  and  are 
among  the  smallest  living  beings  that  can  be 
seen.  They  are  found  also  in  concentrated 
alkaline  solutions,  in  all  the  tissues  of  organic 
beings,  in  various  morbid  products,  in  the 
sugar-producing  ceUs  of  the  liver,  in  the  blood 
of  man  and  animals,  in  the  liquids  of  the  eggs, 
larvad,  and  perfect  form  of  insects,  in  the  sap 
of  plants,  and  very  extensively,  if  not  univer- 
sally, in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
They  act  as  powerful  organic  ferments,  as 
vegetable  cells,  in  the  transformation  of  cane 
sugar  and  fecnla  into  glucose.  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  air,  in  which  the  germs  are  in 
suspension,  and  undergo  various  degrees  of 
development  before  they  begin  to  act  as  fer- 
ments. They  undoubtedly  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  both  healthy  and  morbid  processes ; 
they  assist  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  in  elabo- 
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rafing  certain  mattera  for  the  DODrishroeDt  of 
germs,  in  the  constant  regenersUun  of  animal 
and  ve^table  organs,  and  in  the  formation 
and  action  of  celts.  The^  may,  aocording  to 
IKchatnp,  develop  themselTea  and  grow  equal- 
ly well  in  an  ai'id,  alkaline,  or  neutral  tnen- 
struDm.  The  normal  siicrozymaa,  or  organic 
granules,  or  mulecnlar  granulatJona,  as  they 
ore  called,  in  plants  and  animals,  may  develop 
into  bacteriums,  and  many  formB  of  both  may 
exist  in  the  same  plant  Tlie  inoculation  of 
bacterium  in  a  plant  or  animal  cansea  their  in- 
creaaed  number,  not  by  multiplication,  but  by 
so  modifying  the  medium  that  the  normal  mi- 
croiyroas  mure  readily  develop  themselves  into 
bacterinm.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  spon- 
taneous  generation  find  their  explanation  in 
these  all -pervading  and  minate  organisms.  Ac- 
cording to  Deatian,  while  some  of  these  mo- 
nads originate  by  subdivision  of  preexisting 
individuals  (homogenesia),  others  originate  de 
novo,  JDSt  as  crystals  by  certain  chemical  laws. 
He  thus  goes  further  than  those  advocates  of 
spoDtaneouB  generation  who  believe  that  bac- 
terinms  originate  by  transformation  of  living 
matter  (heten^ncMs) ;  for  his  mode  of  spon- 
taneons  generation  he  proposes  tlie  name  of 
areliebiotu.  Torulm  are  very  similar  bodies, 
and  are  the  germs  of  the  yeast  of  fangus. 
Some  bacteriams  also  may  develop  into  ftingi. 
(See  Ybabt  Plant.) 

BICTBU,  or  EMtrbua,  an  ancient  country  of 
Aua,  tiounded  S.  and  8.  £.  by  the  Paropami- 
sns  (Hindoo  Koosh)  and  N.  by  the  Oziis,  and 
corresponding  to  the  modem  territories  of  8. 
Bokhara,  Bdkb,  and  Khoondooz.  It  was  in- 
habited by  a  warlike  people,  akin  to  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  and  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  original  etock  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  races.  Zend  was  the  language 
of  the  country.  Bactra,  or  Zariaspe,  its  capi- 
tal, which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Balkh,  was  the  neadquarters  of  the  Ma^  end 
a  centre  for  the  ancient  Peraian  worship. 
Bactria  was  in  very  early  times  a  powcrfnl 
kingdom,  but  became  a  province  of  Persia 
about  the  time  of  Cvrus.  It  was  conqnered 
by  Alexander,  who  left  a  coloDy  of  14,000 


Greeks  there,  and  after  his  death  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleuridee. 
AboQt  2S5  B.  C.  its  governor,  IHodotos  or  The- 
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odotns,  revolted,  and  it  was  i 
Greek  kingdom,  with  some  dependenciea  or 
affiliated  realms  toward  India,  from  that  time 
till  about  128  B.  C,  when  it  was  conqoerM]  l^ 
tlie  Parthians.  It  was  overran  by  Gengkis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane  in  the  13th  and  Ulh 
centnriea.  A  good  deal  of  light  was  throws 
upon  the  history  of  Bactria  by  the  discoTcry 
in  1824  by  Col.  Tod  of  a  large  number  of  as- 
cient  coins  in  the  tope*  or  burial  places  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  names  of  kings  and  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  or  Zend  are  found  on  theae. 
which  have  been  closely  studied  by  Prinscp, 
H.  II.  Wilson,  Laseen,  and  other  scht^ani 
They  are  in  the  London  and  Pari*  museDma, 

BICZKO,  Ladirig  nm,  a  German  author,  bom 
at  Lycb,  East  Pmssia,  Jane  8,  17S6,  died  in 
Kfinigsberg,  March  27,  1823.  He  became 
blind  in  his  Slst  year,  from  an  attack  of  snall- 
poi,  and  in  1816  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  blind  asylum  at  Konigsberg.  Amon^  bit 
works  are  a  history  of  Prussia  in  6  vdmica, 
end  a  history  of  the  French  revolution.  Ua 
wrote  also  several  romances  and  dramas. 

UDUOZ.  !•  A  province  of  Spain,  in  Eatr*- 
madura,  bordering  on  Portugal ;  areaL,  8.fi67 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  186T,  480.049.  It  lias  a  div«-- 
sitled    snrface,   broken   by  e         ' 


allnvifll  lands  of  remarkable  fertility,  t 
agriculture  is  backward.  The  Unadiana  tnv- 
erses  the  province  from  £.  to  W.  The  climate 
is  hot  and  unhealthy.  There  are  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  and  oae 
of  gold.  Linen,  leather,  and  soap  are  tke 
principal  manufactures.  Among  the  moat  Do- 
ted towns,  besides  the  capital,  are  Uerida,  Zb- 
fra.  and  tlie  fortresses  Albuquerque  and  OU- 
venca,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier.  IL  A 
forti^cd  town  (anc.  Pax  Avfftula,  cominted 
by  tlie  Moors  to  Pnxagovta,  whence  Bad^uc), 
capital  of  the  preceding  province,  and  of  Eatre- 
madnra,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Uoadiona,  6  m. 
from  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  203  m.  S.  W. 
of  Madrid;  pop.  in  1867,22,895.  It  is  boh 
on  a  hill  nearly  800  tL  high,  crawnul  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Mooriah  castle.  On  the  land 
side  the  city  is  protected  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  bastions,  around  which  are  a  moat  and 
ontworka,  and  on  the  heights  beyond  several 
forts.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  mur- 
niBcent  atone  bridge  of  SB  arches,  originany 
built  in  tha  ICth  century.  There  are  ma&J 
Moorish  remains,  including  a  moeque.  The 
cathedral  was  begun  by  Alfonso  the  Wim^ 
and  contains  several  paintings  by  Morale*. 
There  were  formerly  eight  monasteries  and 
convents,  hut  the  buildings  are  now  occupied 
for  other  purposes.  Badi^oz  has  maBoliMto- 
ries  of  soap  and  coarse  cloth,  and  cani^s  on 
an  active  trade  with  Portugal.  The  frontier 
on  of  the  town  and  its  strong  defencea 
made  it  a  conspicuous  object  at  attack 
in  me  numerous  wars  in  Spain,  it  was  taken 
from  the  Moora  by  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon, 
in  1280.     It  waa'beei^ed  by  tha  Portnpme 
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witbODt  sncoen  in  ISSO,  and  >gam  dnrin^  tha 
war  of  the  BDOceaaion  in  1T05.  Daring  th« 
French  invuton  it  was  besieged  bj  KeUermann 
and  Victor  in  1808  and  1809,  and  was  gnrren- 
dered  to  Uanlial  Soult  March  11,  1811,  by 
the  treachery  of  Imaz,  oommander  of  the  gar- 
rison. Beresford  made  an  nnsaocesaful  at- 
tempt to  reooTer  it,  ood  it  was  afterward  be- 
sieged bj.  Wellington,  and  carried  by  aaaault 
with  fsarfnl  loss  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1812. 
The  city  was  sacked  for  two  days  and  nigbta 
by  the  British  Boldiera.  Wellington's  loss  dur- 
iDg  the  30  days'  siege  was  fi,000,  o{  whom 
8,G00  feU  in  the  final  aassnlt 

.  BADiKBBEUjK,  a  monntainous  coontry  of 
Central  Asia,  sobjeot  to  the  Uzbeok  chief  of 
KoondooE,  sitaated  between  laL  SS°  and  SS" 
N.,  and  lun.  6B°  and  78°  E.,  bounded  H".  by 
Ehokan,  £.  by  the  table  land  of  Pamir,  8.  by 
Ohitral  and  Kafiristan,  and  W.  by  Koondooz; 
area  estimated  at  40,000  »q.  m. ;  pop.  about 
600,000.  The  country  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Oioa  or  Amoo  Darya,  and  is  very  uneven, 
witli  a  gradual  slope  to  the  weaL  The  principal 
valleya  are  those  of  the  Amoo  and  its  tributary 
the  Koksha.  The  lower  valleys  and  plains  ore 
fertile,  bnt  the  monnl^na  are  bare  and  sterile. 
The  highe:rt  central  range  is  the  Khoja  Moham- 
tned,  the  peaks  of  which  reach  an  altitude  of 
7.000  fL  aboTe  the  sea,  or  from  8,000  to  4,000 
above  the  snrronnding  plains.  In  the  east  and 
soQth  the  monntains  are  higher  and  more  rug- 
ged. They  are  composed  largely  of  limestone, 
contuning  lapis  laznli.  Rnhiea  are  fonnd  In 
crystal  deposits.  The  iuhahitanta  are  T^iks, 
who  speak  the  Persian  language  and  belong 
to  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohammed:in3.  Badakh- 
shan  was  a  dependency  of  the  Mognl  empire, 
and  alter  its  fall  paid  a  doubtful  allegiance  to 
Oabool.  In  1838  it  was  reduced  by  the  Vz- 
becks  of  Koondooz.  Its  ancient  coital,  Fyza- 
bad,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  former  still  lies  in  ruins.  A 
large  part  of  the  people  were  slaughtered  or 
sold  into  slavery,  and  m  many  fertile  districts 
the  popuiatjon  is  still  very  tliin.  The  present 
capital,  Jerm,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Koksha, 
10&  m.  E.  of  Koondooz,  Is  made  up  of  several 
scattered  hamlets,  with  about  l,dOO  inhabitants. 
UUEH,  a  grand  duchy  of  Germany,  sitnated 
between  lat.  47°  SO'  and  49°  SO'  N.,  and  Ion. 
7°  30'  and  9°  50'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Hesae- 
Dannstatlt  and  Bavaria,  £.  by  WQrtemberg 
and  the  Prussian  province  of  Hohenzollem,  H. 
by  Switzerland,  and  W.  by  Rhenish  Bavaria  and 
Alaacef  area,  6,910  sq.m.;  pop.  in  18 S7, 1,434, - 
B70,  of  whom  981,007  were  set  down  as  Cath- 
olics, 4To,»18  Protestants,  3,43S  other  Chris- 
tian sects,  25,GS9  Jews;  pop.  in  1871, 1.461,426. 
In  1816  the  popniation  was  1,005,899;  it  in- 
creased about  10,000  a  year  till  1846,  alter 
which,  owing  to  emigration,  there  was  a  period 
of  decrease  till  I85G,  aiooe  w^iich  time  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase. 
is  divided  into  the  administ 
CoDstonce,  Freibarg,  Carlsrnl 
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Tlie  capital  is  Oarlsmhe,  which  in  1871  h&d 
86,622  inhabitants.  The  most  important  com- 
mercial city  is  Mannheim,  with  89,614  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  most  renowned  cities  are  Heidel- 
beiv,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  aniversity,  and 
Baden-Baden,  the  famous  watering  place. — On 
the  western  side  of  Baden,  and  stretching 
along  the  Rhine,  is  a  fertile  strip  of  land,  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  nses  toward  the 
eaat.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  is  the 
Schwarzw aid  (Black  Forest),  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Enz,  an  affluent  of  the  Neokar. 
North  of  the  latter  river  is  the  Odenwald 
moantun  range,  connected  by  ranges  of  hills 
with  the  Schwarswald,  but  mnah  less  elevated. 
The  highest  peaks  of  the  Black  Forest  are  Uie 
Feldberg,  4,789  ft.,  and  the  Belcheo,  4,490  ft. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Odenwald,  the  Katz- 
enbnckel,  is  about  2,000  ft.  high.  Between  the 
Rhine  and  the  little  river  Dreisom  is  the  Kai- 
serstuhl,  an  independent  volcanic  group  nearly 
10  m.  in  length  and  5  in  breadth ;  the  highest 
point  of  this  group  is  1,784  ft. — The  principal 
river  is  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  duchy  on  the  sonth  and  west.  The 
other  most  important  rivers  are  the  Neckar, 
Main,  and  Elz.  The  Danube  rises  in  Baden, 
on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Black  Forest,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Brega.  Near  Donaueschingen 
it  unites  with  the  Brigach,  and  with  another 
rivulet  from  the  palace  ywd  of  Donaueschin- 
gen, when  it  takes  the  name  of  Danube.  Ba- 
den has  a  namber  of  small  rooantain  lakes,  the 
Hummel,  Titti,  &c.  A  part  of  Lake  Constance 
bek>ng8  to  Baden. — In  the  plains  and  valleys  the 
oUmate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  bnt  in  the  higher 
parts  it  is  cold  and  moist,  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  with  frequent- 
ly very  sudden  tronutions  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer. But  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  very 
salubrions.— In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  soU 
yields  wheat,  moize,  barley,  beans,  potatoes, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco:  in  the  mountoinoo* 
district,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  are  cultivated. 
The  extensive  vineyards  produce  excellent 
wines,  and  the  finest  fruits  abonud.  The  man- 
ufactures are  chiefly  confined  to  iron  and  hard- 
ware, and  the  ginning  and  weaving  of  cotton. 
The  Black  Forest  is  distinguished  for  manufac- 
tnres  of  wooden  ornaments  and  toys,  watches, 
wooden  docks,  mumcal  boxes,  organs,  and  bas- 
ket work.  St  Blaaien  is  an  im|>ortnnt  seat 
of  ribbon  and  cotton  manufacture.  The  fab- 
rication of  jewelry  and  of  tobacco  and  cigars 
occupies  the  next  rank  in  importance.  The 
chiccory,  paper,  and  cloth  manufactnres,  the 
tanneries,  and  breweries  are  also  noticeable. 
There  are  extensive  government  salt  works  at 
Dorrheira  and  Rappenau.  The  most  excellent 
iron  mines  are  those  of  Oberwert  and  Kan^ 
dem.  Gold  washing,  formerly  extensively  car- 
ried on  along  the  Rhine,  is  now  little  practised. 
Baden  haa  more  than  60  mineral  springs,  the 
t  freijuented  of  which  are  Baden-Ueden, 
enweiler,  Antogast,  Rippoltsau,  and  Ueber- 
tn.    The  exports  are  wine,  timber,  bread- 
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stuffs,  hemp,  tobacco,  fruits,  oil,  salt,  and  mana- 
factored  articles.  The  principal  imports  are 
eolonial  produce,  southern  fruits,  medicines, 
horses,  wool,  cotton,  silk  goods,  iron,  steel, 
and  various  articles  of  luxury.  The  currency 
is  the  Rhenish,  60  kreutzers  to  the  florin  or 
gulden.  The  weights  and  measures  are  ac- 
cording to  the  decimal  system. — There  are 
two  universities,  one  Protestant  at  Heidelberg, 
founded  in  1886,  and  one  Catholic  at  Freiburg, 
founded  in  1457.  At  Pforzheim  is  an  institu- 
tion tor  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  at  Freiburg 
one  for  the  blind.  The  Oarlsruhe  polytechnic 
school,  established  about  1882,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Grermany.  The  population  of  the 'up- 
per Rhine  i^rings  from  the  Alemanni ;  along 
the  shores  of  the  Murg  and  the  lower  Rhine 
the  Prankish  race  preponderates ;  the  popula- 
tion along  the  lake  shores  are  of  Suevian  (8wa- 
bian)  and  Vindelician  origin.  The  character 
of  the  people  is  marked  by  honesty,  industry, 
and  courage ;  but  the  population  of  the  Black 
Forest  is  most  typical  of  the  ancient  German 
character. — The  executive  government,  besides 
the  grand  duke,  is  composed  of  six  departments, 
the  ministers  being  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  parlia- 
ment of  two  chambers,  called  the  first  and 
second.  The  first  chamber,  having  81  members 
in  1878,  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
line,  the  heads  of  ten  noble  families,  the  pro- 
prietors of  large  hereditary  landed  estates,  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Protestant  church,  two  deputies 
of  the  universities,  and  eight  other  members 
appointed  for  life  by  the  grand  duke ;  the  sec- 
ond chamber  of  63  representatives,  chosen  for 
eight  years,  22  from  towns  and  41  from  rural 
districts.  In  1867-'8  the  revenue  was  22,824,871 
florins,  the  expenditures  22,834,871,  showing 
a  deficit  of  10,000  florins,  a  little  more  than 
$4^000.  In  1868-^9  there  was  a  deficit  of  nearly 
5,000,000  florins,  more  than  $2,000,000.  The 
estimates  for  1870-'71  showed  a  probable 
excess  of  465,982  florins,  something  less  than 
$200,000.  The  general  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1871,  was  87,644,088  florins,  and  the  railway 
debt  118,015,028.  There  were  590  m.  of  rail- 
way, 977  m.  of  telegraph,  and  487  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  engaged  m  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neokar.  Military  service  is  oblig- 
atory upon  all,  the  period  being  three  years  in 
active  service,  four  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in 
the  hmdwehr;  the  annual  contingent  is  4,700 
men.  The  actual  force  in  time  of  peace  is 
18,695  men  of  all  arms,  besides  568  artillery- 
men garrisoning  the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  and 
in  time  of  war  may  be  raised  to  48,70&. — 
The  southern  portions  of  Baden  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  Celto,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  AlemannL  The  country 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  ^e  Prankish  em- 
pire. Berthold,  a  supposed  descendant  of  the 
Alemannian  dukes,  was  master  of  the  castle  of 
Z&hringen,  near  Freiburg,  and  the  first  duke  of 
21fthringen,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  cen- 


tury. His  descendants  assumed  the  title  of 
margraves  of  Baden,  but  in  1190  the  family 
was  split  into  two  branches,  Baden  and  Hocb- 
berg,  and  other  divisions  took  place  afterward, 
as  well  as  various  acquisitions  by  marriage  or 
purchase.  Christopher  I.,  who  died  in  1527, 
united  most  of  the  possessions  of  the  hoose^ 
but  on  his  death  the  margraviate  was  di- 
vided between  his  two  surviving  sons,  who 
thus  formed  the  two  lines  of  Baden-Baden 
and  Baden-Durlach.  The  line  of  Baden-Ba- 
den became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Aogm- 
tus  George  in  1771,  and  its  possesions  were 
united  with  Baden-Durlach,  under  the  kog 
and  prosperous  reign  of  the  margrave  Cbar^ 
Frederick.  By  the  treaty  of  Lunfiville  in  1801, 
Baden  acquired  a  considerable  addition  of  terri- 
tory, and  was  fdrther  increased  in  1808,  when 
the  margrave  received  the  title  of  prince  elec^ 
tor,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1806.  In 
1806,  on  die  dissolution  of  the  German  empire, 
the  elector  joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  upon  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir 
apparent  with  Stephanie  Beauhamaia,  receiTed 
from  Napoleon  the  title  of  grand  duke  and 
1,950  square  miles  of  additional  territory ;  some 
smaller  additions  in  1809  and  1810  increased 
Baden  to  its  present  extent.  After  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  in  1818  the  grand  duchy  retnroed 
to  the  German  confederation.  It  then  formed 
a  territory  of  about  5,800  sq.  m.,  with  a  popnla- 
tion  of  something  more  than  1,000,000.  The 
public  debt  was  large,  and  the  taxes  burden- 
some ;  and  moreover  a  strong  desire  had  grown 
up  among  the  people  for  a  oonstitntiona]  govern- 
ment. This  Jed  to  earnest  discussions  in  the 
chambers,  and  to  some  administrative  refonna. 
The  revolutionary  movements  of  1880  produced 
littie  effect  upon  Baden ;  but  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  French  republic  in  1848  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Baden,  which  was  soon  aop- 
pressed.  (See  Hbckkb.)  In  May,  1849,  a  new 
revolution  expelled  the  grand  duke,  set  np  a 
provision^  government,  and  was  only  overcome 
in  July  by  aid  of  the  armed  force  of  Pruasia. 
(See  Rastadt.)  In  1852  the  grand  dnke  died, 
and  there  arose  a  question  as  to  the  succession, 
which  was  farther  complicated  by  a  dispute 
between  the  civil  power  and  the  Catholic  arch* 
bishop  of  Freiburg.  The  question  of  snoeeesion 
was  finally  disposed  o^  the  grand  dnke  Frede* 
rick  William  Lonis  assuming  the  authority. 
He  married  in  1856  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  now  emperor  of  Germany.  •  On  the 
division  between  North  and  South  Germany 
in  1866,  Baden  was  forced  by  its  geographical 
position  to  side  with  South  Germany,  altboo^ 
Its  sjrropathies  were  with  Prussia.  At  the 
close  of  1870  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  trooM  of  Baden  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  14th  German  nnny  corpa. 

BADHI*  L  A  town  (anc.  Aqtu»  Pann^nim) 
of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  river  Schweohat,  14 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  1869,  10,433. 
It  is  a  fovorite  summer  resort  as  a  bathing 
place,  having  18  hot  sulphur  springs.     Tbe 
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town  has  liao  dv«  works,  and  steel,  brau, 
Aimitnre,  and  other  manafaotories.  11*  A 
town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  oanton  of  Aargaa, 
on  the  LimmaL  IS  m.  N.  E.  of  Aaraa;  pop. 
about  S,000.  Ita  hot  ealphnr  springs  tcere 
well  known  to  the  BoniaiiB,  who  bailt  a 
oastls  upon  the  site  where  the  cit/  now 
stands.  The  hottest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  springB  is  called  Verenabad.  The  roolcj 
heights  on  each  side  of  the  river  form  a  portal 
throogta  which  the  Limmat  rans.  Before  the 
goi^  was  formed,  the  coantrraboTemost  hare 
been  a  considerable  lake.  The  railwojr  passtis 
bj  a  tonnel  800  feet  long  nnder  ttie  oaatle 
hill.  Baden  from  the  16tb  to  the  beginning 
of  the  ISth  oeDtury  was  the  seat  of  the  Swiss 
diet  In  the  town  bouse  of  Baden  Eugene  of 
Bavoj,  who  acted  as  representative  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  signed  the  final  treat;  of  peace 
terminating  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suaceasion, 
Sept.  T,  1714. 


BiDEI-BlOEH,  a  German  watering  place,  in 
the  grand  dachy  of  Baden,  sitnated  on  the  Oos, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Forest.  18  m.  S.  8.  W. 
of  Carlsmhe ;  permanent  pop.  in  1871,  10,OS3. 
There  are  nearly  30  hot  springa,  flowing  from 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  terrace.  The 
watersvar;  in  temperature  from  116°  to  164°  F., 
and  are  carried  in  pipes  to  the  different  baths 
thronghont  tie  town.  A  pint  of  water  from 
the  ITrsprimg,  one  of  the  hott«st  and  most  on- 
pioua  of  the  springs,  weighs  7,892  grains,  and 
contuns  SS'Sgraios  of  solid  matter,  IS  of  which 
ooDsist  of  oommon  salt,  6^  of  sulphate,  muriate, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  of  a 
small  portion  of  ma^esia,  traces  of  iron,  and 
abont  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonio  acid  gas. 
The  nomber  of  visitors  to  tlie  baths  has  of  lBt« 
been  about  50,000  a  year,  the  season  being  at 
its  height  in  July  and  Angnst.  There  are  on- 
merons  hotels  and  several  pablio  baths.  The 
principal  place  of  resort  for  viwtora  is  the  £'on- 


venatimuhafu,  which  is  sarronnded  by  pleasOK 
groonds  and  contains  an  assembly  room,  res- 
taurant, library  and  reading  room,  and  the  for- 
merly BO  celebrated  gaming  tables,  the  licenses 
of  which  expired  in  1872,  and  have  not  been 
renewed.  The  drives  and  promenades  aboat 
the  town  are  beantifol.  There  is  a  pariah 
church  containing  the  remains  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Bsdea,  who  resided  here  for  several 
centuries,  an  Engliith  church  built  in  16S7,  and 
a  Greek  chapel.  The  remains  of  Roman  vapor 
baths  have  been  disoovered  jnst  beneath  the 
new  oaatle.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  the  margraves  still  crown  the  snmmit 
of  the  Schlossberg,  and  the  new  coatle,  the 
■nmTner  residence  of  the  grand  dake,  stands 
lower  down  on  the  hill  directly  overlooking 
the  town.  It  was  fonnded  in  1471,  burned  by 
the  French  in  lft88,  and  sabseqnently  restored. 


Beneath  are  onrions  dnngeons  connected  with 
the  old  Roman  batha,  and  in  the  upper  part 
ore  portraits  of  the  Baden  family. 
BIDEK-UDEK,  Udwlg  WIIMh  I.,  margrave 

of,  a  German  general,  bom  in  Paris,  April  6, 
1865,  died  HtRastadt,  Jan.  4,1707.  I^uiaXIV. 
was  hia  god&ther.  He  served  first  nnder  Mon- 
teoucoli  against  Turenne,  and  then  under  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  At  the  siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks,  in  1683,  be  threw  his  forces  into 
the  city,  and  by  a  brilliant  sally  effected  a 

e lotion  with  King  SobieakI  end  the  duke  of 
rraioe,  who  bad  come  to  its  relief.  In  1689 
he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nissa,  and  in  1691  at 
Balankamen.  Be  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  Franoe  in  1A93,  and  after  the 
death  of  Sobieski  in  IflSS  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  Poland ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  pre- 
ferred to  him.    He  again  commanded  in  the 
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oompdp  of  3T02,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
BQCcessioD,  and  took  Landau,  bat  was  aabse- 
qnently  (iefeated  by  ViUars  at  Friedlingen  and 
at  Hochatildt  He  bailt  the  famous  lines  of 
SloUbofen  from  the  Black  Forest  through  Bahl 
and  StolUiofen  to  the  Rhine. 

BIDGER  {melei,  Onv.),  a  carnirorona  plan- 
tigrade qna!(lmped  of  the  order  mammalia, 
oiimally  cUasitled  with  the  bears,  raccoons, 
and  coatia  b;  Linnmns,  bnt  separated  bj  more 
recent  naturalists.  The  badgers  have  4  false 
molars  in  the  upper  and  6  in  the  nnderjaw,  2 
and  4  on  each  side  respectively,  followed  by  a 
DamnsHier  and  a  single  tuberculous  tooth  of 
large  uze.  They  are  the  least  carnivorous  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  bears.  They  have  D  toes, 
Wore  and  behind,  deeply  bnried  in  the  flesh, 
and  provided  with  jiowerful,  compressed  claws, 
adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  earth,  or  dig^ng 
for  routa,  which  are  their  principal  food.  The 
body  is  long,  flat,  end  compreased ;  the  head 
small  and  flat,  with  an  elongated  snout;  the 
legs  sturdy  and  powerful ;  the  tail  short.  Be- 
low the  anna  there  ia  a  slit,  fVom  which  exndes 
a  very  fctld  oleaginous  matter,  similar  in 
character,  though  not  in  odor,  to  tbat  of  the 
ciTels  and  genets.  The  badgers  are  inofftnsive, 
timid,  nocturnal  animals,  sleeping  during  the 
dny  in  their  barrows,  which  are  cnrionaly  con- 
structed, with  a  single  entrance,  bat  with  many 
different  chambers  within,  terminating  in  a  cir- 
cular apartment,  well  lined  with  dry  graaa  or 
hay,  in  which  the  male  dwells  alone,  eschewing 
the  company  even  of  his  female.  The  badger 
is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  carefully  removing 
eveiTthing  that  might  become  offensive  from 
his  dwelling;,  never  depositing  his  excrements 
near  its  entrance,  and  instantly  evacuating  it 
in  case  of  its  being  polluted  by  any  other  ani- 
mal. The  flesh  is  in  some  places  much  es- 
teemed as  an  artjcle  of  food,  and  it  is  usually 
Tery  fat.  The  badger  makes  a  vigorons  defence 
when  attacked ;  and  as  its  bite  is  terrible,  it 
requires  a  brave  and  powerful  terrier  dog  to 
drag  it  from  its  barrow. — The  ^ographical 
distribution  of  the  badger  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It 
does  Dot  extend  into  Africa  or  South  America, 
in  the  former  of  which  continents  it  ia  repre- 
sented by  the  rattel  (ffulo  meUitora),  as  it  is 
in  the  latter  by  the  varions  kinds  of  moufette 
{mtphitii).  In  Austrslta  there  exists  no  plan- 
tigrade animal  of  any  kind.  In  the  eastern 
{eninsula  and  the  Indian  ialea  the  place  of  the 
adger  ia  supplied  by  the  telagon  {mydaiis  me^ 
Itcepi).  Thia  genua  contains  at  the  most  only 
three  species,  and  some  writera  have  reduced  it 
to  a  single  one,  aaserting  that  the  ^American 
badger  ia  a  mere  variety  of  the  European,  and 
the  Indian  a  diatiuct  genua ;  for  neither  of 
which  opinions  doea  there  appear  to  be  any 
foundation.  1.  The  common  badger  of  Europe 
(M.  TiilgariM  or  taxm)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
moderately  large  dog,  but  longer  and  fetter  in 


the  body,  and  lower  on  the  legs.  The  head  b 
long  and  pointed,  the  ears  so  sliort  as  to  be  cod- 
ceded  by  the  fur.  The  tul  barely  reaches  to 
the-  mid-thigh.     The  hair  is  long  and  coarae, 
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except  that  on  the  belly  and  breast,  which  is 
short  and  resembles  fur.  The  head  ia  white, 
with  a  black  chin  and  two  black  bands  passing 
backward  from  the  comers  of  the  moulh,  in- 
cluding the  ears  and  eyes,  and  meeting  at  the 
na])e.  Every  hair  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bad- 
ger has  three  distinct  colors,  yellowish  whit« 
at  the  roots,  black  at  the  middle,  and  ash-gray 
at  the  toji,  which  gives  a  uniform  sandy  gnf 
color  to  alt  its  upper  parts.  The  throat,  breast^ 
belly,  and  limbs  are  jet  black.  The  female  bad- 
ger produces  three,  four,  or  five  young  in  tfao 
early  spring,  suckles  them  for  about  five  weeks, 
and  then  gradually  accustoms  them  to  shift  for 
themselvea.  When  taken  early  the  young  cnba 
are  easily  domestioated.  Badgers  are  hnnted  in 
some  parts  of  England  by  moonlight,  principal- 
ly for  their  hides,  which,  when  properly  dreeeed, 
are  held  to  make  the  best  pistol  ftamitnre. 
Their  hair  is  of  great  value  for  shaving  bmshes 
and  for  paint  brushes.  The  hind  quartera,  when 
salted,  are  good  eating,  but  are  not  much  in  use 
in  England.  In  China  badgers'  hams  are  a 
choice  dainty.  2,  The  American  badger  (Jf. 
Labradariea)  measnrea  abont  2|  feet  from  the 
anont  to  the  origin  of  the  tul,  wuicb  extends  to 
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6  inches  more.  Its  head  is  less  attenaatcd  than 
that  of  the  European  speciee,  thonph  equally 
elongated.   The  claws  ot  its  fore  feet  aremneh 
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longer ;  its  toil  is  shorter,  its  far  of  k  much 
softer  and  more  folVj  cli&racter,  and  its  colors 
different.  It  frequents  the  eandj  plains  sliirt- 
Ing  tlie  foot  of  the  Hock;  mounttuns,  so  far 
north  as  the  Peace  river,  and  abonuds  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  Missonri ;  bat  its  south- 
ern and  nestorn  limits  have  not  been  defined. 
It  is  a  far  more  carnivorous  animal  than  ita 
Earopean  congener,  and  is  alw>  believed  to  hi- 
bernste  during  tlie  winter  months,  which  habit 
is  not  common  in  either  of  the  otlier  species.  It 
preys  on  the  marmots  of  the  tilains,  the  »ptr- 
mophilut  Hoodii  and  Riehardtonii,  and  on  all 
the  smaller  qnadrupeda,  as  field  mice  and  the 
like,  and  also  feeds  on  vegetable  matters.  It 
extends  into  Meiico,  where  it  is  called  illa- 
eoyotl  or  eoyetlkumuli ;  and  very  fine  specimens 
have  been  sent  from  California.  3.  The  Indian 
badger.  baUsaar,  or  sand  beor  (M,  or  arcbmyx 
eolloru),  is  aboat  the  size  of  the  Europiean  bad- 
ger, bat  stands  tnnch  higher  on  ita  legs,  and  is 
dietinguisbed  by  its  attenuated  muzzle,  its  trun- 
cated snout  resembling  that  of  a  bog,  and  its 
short  tail.    Its  body  somewhat  resemblea  that 
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of  the  bear;  and  when  attscked  it  sits  erect 
lilta  that  animal,  and  seems  to  possess  a  similar 

Slower  in  its  arms  and  claws,  which  are  tmly 
□rmidable.  In  color  and  the  natnre  of  its  fur 
it  closely  resembles  the  European  species.  The 
morkin;^  of  the  head  are  exactly  like  those  of 
the  English  badger,  hnt  its  throat  is  white,  and 
the  black  bands  fVom  the  muzzle  to  the  ear,  in- 
stead of  meeting  at  the  nape,  encircle  the  white 
of  the  throat,  forming  a  distinct  goi^et 

lADU  V  LEBLICR,  Dtaiig*,  a  Spanish  travel-' 
ler,  known  as  Ali  Bey,  born  In  1TT6,  died  near 
Aleppo  in  1618.  He  learned  Arabic  at  Valencia 
and  J^ndon,  and  under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman  spent  two 
years  (1808-'6)  in  Morocco  on  terms  of  hi^h 
favor  with  the  emperor.  lie  then  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  stopping  some  time  in  Trip- 
olij  Cypms,  and  Egypt,  afterward  visiting  Je- 
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msalem  and  prominent  plaoes  in  Syria,  and 
reaching  Constantinople  in  tiie  autumn  of  180T. 
He  was  there  for  the  first  time  suspected  of  not 
being  a  real  Mussulman.  He  lied,  and  return- 
ing home  in  1809  entered  the  public  service 
under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  whose  ex- 

Eulsiun  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country, 
^e  published  an  account  of  hie  travels  at  Paris 
in  1S14,  under  the  title  Vayaga  d'AU  Bei  ea 
J/rique  it  en  Aii«  pendant  lit  annea  1803  d 
180T,  in  which  he  described  places  and  things 
which  no  Christian  before  him  had  seen. 
Foar  years  later  he  set  out  on  a  second  Jonr- 
ney  to  the  East,  but  died  soon  after  hie  arrival 
in  Syria. 

UDIDS,  Jedeeu,  or  Jtae,  a  Flemish  printer  and 
author,  bom  at  Assche  (whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Ascensios)  near  Brussels  in  i4G2,  died 
in  1535.  Ho  woe  well  educated,  especially  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  he  taught  for  12  jeara 
at  Lyons,  working  at  the  same  time  as  a  print- 
er. Early  in  the  ISth  century  he  founded  in 
Paris  his  famoos  printing  establishment,  the 
Prelum  Aeceneiaaam,  from  which  issued  some 
of  the  most  famous  editions  of  classic  autliors. 
He  was  himself  the  author  of  various  transla- 
tions and  annotations,  of  a  life  of  Thomas  i 
Kempis,  of  a  satire  on  women  entitled  Navi- 
euia  Stttllarum  Mulierum,  and  other  works,  in 

S-ose  and  verse.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of 
ul>ert  Stephens. — His  son  Oonbad  sucoeeded 
him  in  the  printing  business,  removed  to  Ge- 
neva in  1649,  and  died  about  1S6S.  He  wrote 
Satire*   ehretUnhei  d«   la   euuine   papale   in 

UEHA  (one.  Caatra  Viaiana).  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  tlie  province  and  34  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Cordova;  pop.  about  11,600.  Grain  and  oil 
are  the  chief  artjcles  of  trade,  and  are  export- 
ed to  Malaga.  The  site  of  the  old  Roman 
town  is  still  distinguishable. 

■UB,  Karl  ErMt  VM,  a  Russian  naturalist, 
bom  in  Esthonio,  Feb.  12,  1702.  He 'studied 
at  Dorpat  and  WQrzburg,  and  in  1819  became 
professor  of  loSlogy  in  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  he  organized  the  zoological 
mueenro.  In  1884  he  was  called  to  St  Peters- 
burg to  become  the  librarian  of  the  academy 
and  one  of  its  most  prominent  members.  In 
1837,  by  order  of  the  ozar,  he  conducted  scien- 
tific explorations  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Rnssia  and  made  valuable  descriptions  of  the 
plants  and  animals.  He  has  written  numerous 
treatises  upon  zodlogy  and  botany,  especially 
those  of  northern  Kusda. 

BiERLE,  tapari  to  (Lat.  Barlatu),  a  Dutch 
poet,  theologian,  and  historian,  bom  in  Ant- 
werp, Feb,  12,  1584,  died  in  Amsterdam,  Jan. 
14,  1648.  He  stndied  theology  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1617  was  elected  professor  of  logic 
there.  He  adopted  the  pnnciplee  and  iVrote 
in  defence  of  Arminius  and  the  Remonstrsnta, 
fur  which  he  was  at  length  deprived  of  bis 
professorship.  He  then  studied  meilicine  and 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree  fi^>m  Caen,  but 
remained  at  Leyden,   supporting  himself  by 
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giving  private  instmction,  till  1631,  -vrhen  he 
was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric in  the  newly  founded  athenaeum  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  one  of  the  hest  Latin  poets 
of  that  period,  and  has  left  records  of  the 

g>vemment  of  Count  Maarice  of  Nassau  in 
razilj  and  of  the  reception  given  to  Maria  de' 
Medici  at  Amsterdam  in  1688. 

BAEZ,  BiraaTeatm,  president  of  the  Domin- 
ican republic,  born  at  Azua,  Santo  Domingo, 
early  in  this  century.  He  inherited  a  large 
fortune  from  his  father,  a  mulatto,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  revolution  of  1808 ;  co6per- 
ated  with  Santana  in  the  establislunent  of 
Dominican  independence;  and  was  president 
from  1849  till  1858,  when  he  was  supplant- 
ed by  Santana,  who  expelled  him  from  the 
country.  .After  the  deposition  of  Santana  in 
May,  1856,  Baez,  who  had  spent  the  interval 
in  New  York,  resumed  the  presidency,  Oct.  6, 
1856 ;  but  he  was  once  more  ousted  by  Santana 
June  11,  1858,  and  obliged  to  remain  abroad 
till  after  the  evacuation  of  Dominica  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1865,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  he  was  elected  for  a  third  presidential 
term.  This  was  interrupted  in  March,  1866, 
by  an  insurrection  led  oy  Gen.  Pimentel  in 
favor  of  Gabral,  in  consequence  of  which  Baez 
was  banished  to  St.  Thomas.  A  new  revolu- 
tion in  December,  1867,  drove  Gabral  from 
power  and  restored  Baez.  After  various  di- 
rect and  indirect  negotiations,  he  signed  on 
Nov.  29,  1869,  two  treaties  with  President 
Grant,  one  for  the  cession  of  the  bay  of  Sa- 
mana  and  the  other  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Dominican  republic  to  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
public, which  was  ostensibly  obtained  in  an 
election  (decreed  by  Baez  Feb.  16,  1870)  held 
under  the  protection  of  American  men-of-war. 
The  United  States  senate,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  A  commission  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Grant,  under  authority  of  con- 
gress, to  visit  and  examine  the  island,  and  re- 
ported in  April,  1871,  in  favor  of  annexation ; 
but  the  measure  was  pressed  no  further.  Its 
failure  encouraged  Oabral  and  Pimentel  to  re- 
new the  civil  war. 

BAEZA  (anc.  Beatic^^  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  28  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Jaen, 
8  m.  N.  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  pop.  18,400.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  several  fine  public  edifices, 
of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  uni- 
versity, the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  tte 
marble  fountain  with  caryatides  in  the  plaza, 
and  the  arch  of  Baeza.  In  the  days  when 
it  was  held  by  the  Moors,  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
double  wall,  and  contained  the  residence  of 
several  Moorish  kings.  The  sculptor  Gaspar 
Becerra  was  bom  here  in  1520.  The  trade 
and  roanufcictures  are  inconsiderable. 

BAFFIN,  Wifliaa,  an  English  navigator,  bom 
in  1584,  died  in  1622.  In  1612  he  accompanied 
James  Hall  on  his  fourth  arctic  expedition,  and 
on  his  return  wrote  an  account  of  it,  in  which 


a  method  is  laid  down  for  ^e  first  time  of  de- 
termining the  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  celestial  bodies.  In  1618  he  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  wrote  a 
narrative  of  his  voyage.  In  1615  Baffin  accom- 
panied Robert  Bylot  as  mate  on  a  voyage  to 
the  ncH*thwest  in  the  Discovery.  In  the  fd- 
lowing  year  he  again  sailed  with  Bjiot,  and  on 
this  occasion  discovered  the  bay  which  has 
since  borne  his  name.  Baffin  pubhshed  an 
account  of  both  voyages,  and  gave  a  very  ac- 
curate description  of  the  bay.  He  afterward 
made  voyages  to  the  East,  and  in  1621  joined 
an  English  expedition  to  the  Persian  goU^ 
which  united  with  the  Persians  to  expel  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  killed  at  Ormuz. 

BAFFIN  (or  BYLOT)  BAT,  an  extensive  gulf  or 
inland  sea  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  North  Amer^ 
ica,  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  by  Davis 
strait,  and  with  the  Arctic  ocean  by  Smith 
sound  to  the  north,  and  Lancaster  sound  to 
the  west  It  extends  about  800  m.  from  S.  £. 
to  N.  W.,  has  an  average  width  of  260  m.,  and 
is  included  between  the  parallels  of  68**  and  W 
N.,  and  the  meridians  of  50^  and  80°  W.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  William  Baffin.  It  was 
visited  by  Capt.  Ross  in  1818,  by  Capt  Parry 
in  1819,  by  Inglefield  in  1852,  who  established 
the  existence  of  a  channel  connecting  it  with 
the  great  polar  sea,  and  by  McClure  in  1860-'68, 
who  was  the  first  to  swl  from  Behring  strait  to 
Baffin  bay.  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, rising  in  many  places  to  the  hei^t  of 
1,000  feet,  and  presenting  a  vast  number  of 
lofty  peaks  of  very  singular  shape.  Innumen- 
ble  sounds  and  creeks  open  on  each  side  of  the 
bay.  Black  whales  of  large  size,  seals,  and 
walms  are  captured  here,  and  bears  and  black 
foxes  and  various  sea  fowl  are  found  on  the 
shores.  The  depth  of  water,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, varies  from  200  to  1,050  fathoms. 

BAFFO,  called  the  Pure,  a  Venetian  woman 
of  remarkable  talent  and  beauty,  who  was 
captured  in  1580  by  corsairs  while  on  the  way 
with  her  father  from  Venice  to  Corfii,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  she  became 
the  slave  and  afterwara  the  sultana  of  Amu- 
rath  III.,  over  whom  she  exercised  extraordi- 
nary influence.  Amurath  subjected  the  female 
attendants  of  Bafifo  to  the  torture  in  order  to 
extract  from  them  the  secret  of  her  fascina- 
tion ;  but  as  thpy  could  confess  nothing,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  sultana^s  influence  was  no 
longer  questioned.  After  tlie  death  of  the  sul- 
tan she  became  adviser  of  her  son  Moham- 
med III.,  and  her  influence  did  not  wane  till 
1608,  when  her  grandson  Ahmed  consigned 
her  to  the  old  seraglio,  where  she  died. 

BAGAUDiE,  or  Bagaidl,  a  body  of  Gallic  peas- 
ants who  revolted  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Romans  about  A.  D.  270,  headed  by  one  Victo- 
ria, called  by  the  soldiers  Mother  of  Legions. 
They  besieged  and  took  Augustodunutn  (Au- 
tun),  and  utterly  destroyed  what  was  previously 
a  flourishing  metropolis.  Claudius  temporari- 
ly queUed  them,  and  Aurelian  remitted  their 


m  Ageia,  and 
IKocletiaD,  himBelf  engaged  in  patting  down 
the  Pernans  and  the  barbarians  of  the  lower 
Duinbe,  wot  Maxitnian  a^inst  them.  They 
r^ed  under  two  leaden,  ^lianus  and  Aman- 
im,  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The 
coins  of  these  Bagaadiaa  emperors  are  rtill 
eitast,  and  bear  pagan  inscriptions,  although 
they  were  repated  to  be  Christians.  Maximian 
■oon  compelled  the  Bagauds  to  capitulate. 
The  two  emperors  fell  in  battle.  The  ptnce  of 
this  sangninary  contest  was  long  known  as  the 
Ihua  dit  Bag(m4f.  The  Bogandfe  long  con- 
tinned  to  be  troablesome,  and  infected  the 
fiirwts  and  fastneeaea  tiS  Oaul  with  an  irregn- 
lar  kbd  of  brigandage  until  the  end  of  the 
western  empire. 

UGDID,  a  eity  of  Asiatic  Tnrkejr,  Hitaated  on 
both  mdea  of  the  river  Tigris,  here  abont  TOO 
feet  wide,  in  lat.  83°  BO'  N.,  Ion.  44°  SB'  E. ; 
populatioD  estimated  at  abont  100,000,  of  whom 
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aboat  15,000  were  Jews,  8,000  natiTe  Ohris- 
liaiH,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
KnrdK,  Torkfl,  and  Persians.  Bagdad  is  une- 
qaslly  divided  by  the  river  Tigris,  two  thirds 
Ming  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  remunder  on  the 
n(^t,  and  the  two  divisions  are  connected  by 
two  bridges  of  boats.  The  town  is  fortifled  on 
me  nde  by  a  high  brick  parapet  wall,  flanked 
M  intervals  with  high-bastioned  towers  and 
Htrroonded  by  a  wide  fosse.  The  citadel  is 
Nhiated  on  the  N.  W.  extremity.  A  large 
nborb,  enclosed  by  ramparts  to  remst  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs,  is  on  the  other  side.  The 
booses  in  Bagdad,  like  those  of  other  oriental 
towns,  present  on  the  exterior  either  dead 
wills  or  mins,  and  the  streets  are  narrow, 
winding,  and  anpaved.  The  int^riorB  of  the 
booses  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  comforta- 
ble in  an  eastern  sense,  and  compare  favora- 
Uy  with  those  of  Damascus  and  other  cities. 
There  are  ae*eral  mosques  ornamented  with 
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glazed  tiles  of  Tarions  colors,   and  crowned 
with  domes.    There  are  Syriac,  Ohaldee,  Ar- 
menian, and  Boman  Catholic  chnrchea,  and 
several  Jewish  synogognes.     A  new  Jewish 
school  was  established  in  1872  by  the  alliance 
itrailiU  univerullt.     A  large  general  hospit^ 
has  recently  been  erected.     The  bazaar  built 
by  Daoud  Pasha  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
East,  and  well  stocked  with  home  and  foreign 
mannfactures.    The  view  of  the  city  from  tAe 
river  presents  a  pleasant  ^wctacle,  the  loxn- 
riant  oate  groves  and  orange  gardens  forming 
an  agreeable  contrast  with   the  domes  and 
minarets.     In  summer   the   heat  is  intense, 
and  sometimes  the  thermometer  for  several 
days  i^ges  between  110°  and  120°  F.    live 
miles  below  Bagdad  the  Saklavieh  or  Isa  ca- 
nal brings  during  the  season  of  the  tloods  a 
portion  of  the  wal«rs  of  the  Euphrates  into 
the  Tigris.    The  commercial  importance  of  this 
city  has  greatly  declined,  though  daring  the 
lost  25  years  its  decay  bos  been  somewhat 
checked.    Large  rafts  support- 
ed by  BOO  or  300  inflated  skins 
are  much  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.    Fleets  of 
boats  of  from  40  to  TO  tons 
bnrden  ascend    and    descend 
the  river  with  cargoes  to  and 
tVom  the  Persian  gulf,  and  car- 
avans carry  goods  in  different 
directions  from  this  great  em- 
porium.   The  products  of  the 
re^on  round  Bagdad  are  to- 
bacco, timbac  (a  plant  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco), 
maiie,  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
rice,    fine   wool,    gouts'   hair, 
goll  nuts,  and  yellow  berries. 
The  fruits  are  grapes,  melons, 
apricots,  quinces,  lig^  cherries, 
pomegranates,    oranges,    lem- 
ons, citrons,  pears,  and'  dates. 
Wild  asses  abound  on  the  plains. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned 
articles,  the  city  exports  also  horses,  pearls, 
coral,  honey,  raw  silk,  bitumen,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salt.     The  imports  from  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Europe  are  soap,  «lks,  woollen 
cloths,  prints,  opium,  and  copper ;  from  Arabia, 
raisins,  gum,  coffee,  and  drags.    The  revenue 
derived  fivm  the  tax  on  transit  goods  is  estima- 
ted at  (8,600,000.    An  EnglisU  company  has 
projected  a  rulway  from  Bagdad  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  way  of  Aleppo.     Bagdad  is  the 
seat  of  a   Turkish  vali  or  governor  general, 
whose  vilayet  contains  on  area  of  about  10,000 

am.,  comprehending  parte  of  Kurdistan  and 
uziston,  most  of  Al-Jerireh,  and  Irak-Arabi. 
— The  city  was  built  by,  the  caliph  Al-ifansoor 
as  his  capital,  TS2-'8,  and  called  Mcdiuat  el-Ba- 
lem,  "  City  of  Peace."  It  was  a,  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  was  bdanti- 
fled  by  Haroun  ol-Kashid,  and  under  his  son 
Al-Mamonn  became  the  great  seat  of  Arabian 
literature  and  learning.    In  878  the  city  was 
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said  to  have  2,000,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
conquered  in  1258  by  Holaku,  the  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan,  and  by  Tamerlane  in  1401,  by 
the  Persians  and  Tarks  successively  in  the 
15th  century,  by  the  Persians  again  in  1623, 
and  by  the  Turks  finally  in  1(538.  It  snffered 
severely  from  plague  in  1831,  and  from  famine 
m  1870-71. 

BAGE,  R<)tert,  an  English  novelbt,  bom  at 
Derby  in  1728,  died  at  Tamworth  in  1801. 
He  was  a  paper-maker,  in  which  trade  he  con- 
tinued for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His 
Erincipal  works  are  "Mount  Heneth,^^  "Bar- 
am  Downs,"  "The  Fair  Syrian,"  and  "James 
Wallace."  Sir  Walter  Scott  recommended  that 
he  should  be  included  in  Ballantyne^s  "  Novel- 
ist's Library,"  and  wrote  his  life  for  that  work. 

BAGCiESfiX,  Jeis  ImmumI,  a  Danish  poet, 
born  at  Korsdr  in  Soeland,  Feb.  15,  1764,  died 
in  Hamburg,  Oct.  3,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Copenhagen,  and  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation while  still  young  by  his  comic  tales  and 
a  collection  of  odes  and  8on;?s.  The  most  re- 
markable of  his  writings  is  his  LcAyrinthen^  a 
species  of  autobiography.  He  wrote  many 
lyrical  poems  in  German — a  language  which 
he  used  with  the  same  facility  as  his  native 
tongue.  A  collection  of  these  appeared  at 
Hamburg  in  1803,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1808. 
His  best  German  work  is  his  poem  Parthe- 
naM,  of  which  a  French  translation  appeared 
in  1810.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Danish  language  at  Kiel  in  1811.  A  few 
years  later  he  returned  to  Denmark,  but  finally 
left  his  native  country  in  1820.  A  new  edition 
of  his  Danish  writings  appeared  in  1845,  in  12 
volumes,  at  Copenhagen.  A  collection  of  his 
German  writings  was  also  made  in  1836. 

BAGUERIA,  or  Bagarli,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  province  and  9  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Palermo,  on  the 
railroad  from  Palermo  to  Termini;  |>op.  13,200. 
Kear  it  are  numerous  villas  of  the  nobility. 

BAGUUUII,  a  kingdom  of  central  Africa, 
S.  E.  of  Lake  Tchad,  between  the  Bomoo  and 
Wadai  countries,  bounded  W.  by  the  Shari 
river  and  its  affluents;  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  about  240  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  150 
m. ;  pop.,  inclusive  of  the  pagan  dependencies 
in  the  outlying  S.  £.  provinces,  about  1,500,000, 
ohiefiy  negroes,  and  nominally  Mohammedans, 
though  there  are  still  many  remains  of  pagan 
rites.  The  country  is  principally  a  plain,  nearly 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  being  no  moun- 
tains excepting  in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the 
outlying  S.  and  S.  E.  provinces.  The  capital 
is  Masenya,  in  lat.  ir  88'  N.,  Ion.  16**  E.  The 
army  consists  of  10,000  infantry  and  8,000  cav- 
alry. The  chief  products  are  millet,  sorghum, 
sesamum,  beans,  ground  nuts,  a  kind  of  grass 
called  jojo,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Wheat  is 
raised  only  for  the  private  use  of  the  sultan. 
The  principal  trees  are  the  tamarind  and  the 
deleb  palm.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot. 
There  are  no  mines.  The  horses  are  fine,  and 
the  Shonwa  Arabs  wandering  between  Baghir- 
mi  and  Lake  Tchad  have  lai^  fiooks  of  sheep 


and  cattle.  The  people  (Baganni)  are  soperior 
in  appearance  and  character  to  other  central 
African  tribes,  and  the  women  are  aoHHig  the 
finest  in  Kegroland ;  but  the  men  are  cruel  in 
warfare  and  castrate  their  prisoners. — Bagfair- 
mi  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  16tii 
century,  and  was  afterward  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. In  1815,  after  a  long  war,  it 
became  tributary  to  Bornoo  and  Wadai.  The 
title  of  the  ruler  is  banoa  (sultan).  Dr.  Barth 
(1852)  was  the  first  European  to  visit  the 
country. 

BAGi^EBES,  the  name  of  two  bathing  towns 
of  8.  W.  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  both  known 
to  the  Romans,  though  under  what  names  ia 
uncertain.  L  Bagieres-^e-Blgerrey  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es.  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adoor, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Campan,  IS 
m.  S.  of  Tarbes;  pop.  in  1866,  9,438,  lu 
warm  and  hot  mineral  springs,  more  than  40 
in  number,  attract  numerous  invalids  and  pleas- 
ure-seekers. It  has  manufactories  of  bar^sgea. 
II.  Bagaens-4e-LiciiM,  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  18  m.  8.  E.  of  the  preceding; 
pop.  in  1866,  8,921.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lnchon, 
about  5  m.  from  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  has 
hot  and  cold  mineral  springs,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  fine  scenery.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
copper  mines  and  slate  quarries. 

BAIvllOLESy  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ome,  in  a  valley  13  m.  8.  8.  E.  of 
Domfront.  This  village,  celebrated  for  its  baths 
and  mineral  springs,  was  built  in  the  17th 
century,  but  has^  been  in  later  times  much  im- 
proved and  adorned  with  fine  buildings  and 
promenadesw 

BAGOAS,  a  eunuch  in  the  service  of  Artax- 
erxes  Ochus  of  Persia,  who,  though  a  native 
of  Egypt,  aided  the  king  in  the  reconquest  of 
that  country.  He  was,  however,  so  much  dis- 
pleased by  the  sacrilege  of  the  king  to  the  sa- 
cred animals  and  other  objects  of  worship  in 
Egypt  that,  after  his  return  to  Persia,  he  poi- 
soned him,  and  raised  Arsee,  his  youngest  son, 
to  the  throne,  having  murdered  all  the  others. 
Soon  becoming  offended  with  the  new  king 
also,  he  destroyed  him  and  made  Darius  Co- 
doroannus  king  (836  B.  C).  He  afterward  at- 
tempted to  poison  Darius,  but  was  detected 
and  poisoned  himself.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Bogoses  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  who  led  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
to  Judeo,  seized  the  temple,  and  compelled 
every  Jew  to  pay  a  tribute  of  50  shekels  for 
each  lamb  ^cnficed. 

BAGOT,  Sir  Charles,  a  British  diplomatist, 
bom  at  Blithfield,  Sent.  23,  1781,  died  at 
Kingston  in  Oanadti,  May  18,  1843.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  William,  first  Lord  Bagot 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs ;  in  1814  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  France;  in  1820  was  amltas- 
sador  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1824  in  Holland. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham  in  !841  he 
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was  made  governor  general  of  the  Oanadas, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death. 

BAGPIPE)  a  wind  instrument  of  great  anti- 
qnitj,  which  seems  to  have  heen  a  favorite  with 
many  ilations  of  Europe  in  the  dawn  of  musical 
taste,  hut  is  so  identified  at  the  present  day 
with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  as  to  he  consid- 
ered almost  peculiar  to  them.  Its  invention 
is  traced  back  to  the  mythical  age  of  Greece, 
while  among  the  Romans  the  instrument,  al- 
most identical  in  form  with  that  now  in  use, 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  tibia  utrieularii. 
It  was  also  known  to  many  of  the  Scandinavian 
tribes,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  by  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians at  a  very  early  period.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  leather  bag,  inflated  through  a 
valved  tube  by  the  mouth  or  a  bellows,  con- 
nected with  which  is  a  flute  part  called  the 
chanter,  perforated  with  holes,  and  furnished 
with  a  reed,  the  action  of  the  air  from  the  bel- 
lows upon  which  produces  the  music.  Three 
pipes  or  drones,  two  of  which  are  in  unison 
with  D  on  the  chanter,  while  the  third,  or 
great  drone,  is  an  octave  lower,  complete  the 
instrument.  The  rude  construction  and  limited 
compass  of  the  bagpipe  render  it  available  for 
the  performance  only  of  tunes  consisting  of  a 
few  notes,  and  all  set  on  the  same  key.  As  it 
is  ignored  by  educated  musicians,  we  find  but 
little  music  written  for  it,  and  the  pipers  play 
almost  entirely  by  ear.  It  is  said  that  schools 
exist  in  some  of  the  Scottish  islands  for  instruc- 
tion on  the  bagpipe,  and  the  Highland  society 
of  Edinburgh  offer  annual  premiums  for  Ihe 
sake  of  encouraging  the  art 

BA6SADAS.    See  Mbjebda. 

BAGRATIDES,  or  Bagrtdltes,  a  royal  family  of 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  whose  founder  was  Ba- 
grat  or  Bagrad,  according  to  tradition  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Jewish  exile  of  the  time  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, who  were  allowed  by  Valarsaces, 
first  kingof  Armenia  of  Parthian  race,  about  149 
B.  0.,  the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  Armenian  monarchs.  About 
A.  D.  300  the  family  adopted  Oliristianity,  and 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  Neo-Persians  to  bring  the  Armenians 
back  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Byzantine 
emperors  and  afterward  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
conferred  the  dignity  of  governor  of  Armenia 
upon  several  of  the  Bagratides.  The  Bagratide 
Ashod  or  Ashot,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, first  assumed  the  title  of  shah-in-shah  or 
prince  of  princes,  and  subseauently  the  kingly 
crown,  on  the  condition  of  renuering  a  small  trib- 
ute. This  dynasty  reigned  in  Armenia  till  1079, 
frequently  sharing  the  supremacy  with  princes 
of  other  houses.  Another  Ashoa  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Georgia  about  790,  and  his  son 
Bagrad  firmly  established  the  family  on  it  in 
841.  This  dynasty  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence till  the  occupation  of  Georgia  by  the 
Russians  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

BAGRATIOH,  Peter,  prince,  a  Russian  general 
of  the  Georgian  Bagratide  family,  bom  about 


1765,  died  Oct.  7,  1812.  He  entered  the  Rus- 
sian army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  first  served 
in  the  wars  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus;  then  under  Suvarotf  against  the 
Turks  in  1788,  when  he  took  part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Otchakov,  and  against  the  Poles  in  1794. 
Under  the  same  general  he  fought  with  distinc- 
tion against  the  French  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land (1799).  In  1805,  under  Kutuzofl;  he  com- 
manded the  vanguard  in  the  Austro-Russian 
campaign;  at  Znaim  he  successftilly  resisted 
Murat  and  Lannes,  whose  forces  outnumbered 
his.  Having  been  created  a  lieutenant  general, 
he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Austrian 
army  at  Austerlitz,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
In  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1807,  his  resist- 
ance made  the  battle  of  Eylau  so  terrible  that 
even  Napoleon  shuddered  at  its  bloody  results. 
With  equal  stubbornness  he  fought  at  Fried- 
land.  In  1808  he  overran  Finland,  and  oc- 
cupied the  Aland  isles;  and  in  1809  he  com- 
manded against  the  Turks,  and  besieged  Silis- 
tria,  though  without  final  success.  In  1812  he 
fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  Davoust  at 
Mohilev,  but  succeeded  nevertheless  in  joining 
the  Russian  main  array.  He  was  niortally 
wounded  at  the  terrible  battle  of  MozHaisk  or 
Borodino,  Sept.  7,  1812,  Just  a  month  before 
he  died.  He  married  in  1810  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  wealth  descended  from  Catharine 
I.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  she  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  and  sub- 
sequently lived  in  Paris  in  grand  style.  In 
1880  she  married  secretly  Col.  Caradoc,  after- 
ward known  as  Lord  Howden,  from  whom  she 
soon  separated  herself.    She  died  in  1856. 

BA6UL,  or  B^hil,  a  small  state  in  N.  W, 
India,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  lat.  81"" 
N.,  Ion.  77®  E. ;  area  about  100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  40,000.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, with  two  summits,  Bahadurghar  and 
Bara  Devi,  6,238  and  7,003  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  revenue  of  the  state  is  only  £5,000,  but  it 
miuntains  an  army  of  8,000  men. 

BAHAMAS,  a  chain  of  islands  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  extending  N.  "W.  and  S.  E.  be- 
tween the  N.  coast  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  E. 
coast  of  Florida,  and  lying  between  lat.  2V  and 
27**  80'  N.,  and  Ion.  70^  80'  and  79**  5'  W. 
They  are  about  600  in  number,  of  which  only 
about  15  are  inhabited,  a  great  many  of  them 
being  merely  small  rocky  islets.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  Grand  Bahama,  Great 
and  Little  Abaco,  Andros,  New  Providence, 
Eleuthera,  San  Salvador,  Rum  Cay,  Great  Ez- 
uma,  Watling  Island,  Long  Island,  Crooked 
Island,  Atwood^s  Key,  and  Great  and  Little 
Inagna.  The  group  is  about  600  m.  long,  and 
has  an  estimated  area  of  upward  of  8,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1 871 ,  39, 1 62.  Most  of  the  islands  of  the 
group  are  situated  on  the  Bahama  banks.  They 
are  generally  very  flat,  long  and  narrow,  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  with  a  light,  sandy  soil; 
though  without  running  streams,  there  are 
numerous  springs.  Fruit  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance.   Maize,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  oranges, 
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limeo,  Jemonj,  &c.,  are  among  the  prodacts  of 

the  islaads;  there  are  also  several  Taluable 
woods,  as  maht^an;,  trutic,  lignniu  vitn,  &o. 
In  the  more  southerly  Islands  are  large  salt 
ponds.  The  principal  exports  are  salt,  sponge, 
pineapples,  and  oranges.  The  climate  is  sulu- 
orioUB,  and  very  benelicial  to  consimiptires. 
The  imports  in  ISeS  arooaoled  to  £240,S81,  «nd 
the  eiporta  to  £188,002.  The  goTcmment  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  luded  by  on  eiecn- 
tive  council  of  9  members.  There  is  a  legisla- 
tive council  of  S  memberH  and  a  representative 
council  of  28  members.  The  capital  is  Nasaan, 
on  the  iiihrnd  of  New  Providence,  which  daring 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  a  famous 
place  of  resort  for  blockade-runners.  The  com- 
mercial activity  by  which  it  was  then  charac- 
terized has  since  fallen  away. — San  Salvador, 
called  Guanahsni  by  the  natives,  was  the  first 
land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.     The 
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Bahamas  were  then  inhabited  by  ai 
race,  whom  the  Spaaiarda  carried  away  umI 
forced  to  labor  in  the  mioea  of  Saoto  Dominp) 
and  the  tiearl  fisheries  of  Onmuw.  They  thea 
remained  unoccnpied  till  1639,  when  tlft  Eb^ 
lish  settled  them.  These  were  di^naaesMd  1^ 
the  Spaniards  in  1041,  and  the  islands  repeat- 
edly changed  masters  until  they  were  amiexed 
permanendy  to  the  British  empire  by  the  treaty 
of  1 TS3.  At  the  cloee  of  the  Amerioen  revolu- 
tionary war  many  of  the  royalists  settled  in 
the  Bahamas. 

BAUAWALPOOB.    See  Bhawlpobk. 

BJiBli  (Port  and  Span.,  bay).  1.  A  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  bonnded  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Pemambnoo  and  Sergipa, 
W.  by  Uoyaz,  ud  S.  by  Uinas  Geraea  and 
Espirita  Santo;  area,  about  200,000  sq.  n.; 
pop.  in  1867,  estimated  at  1,400.000,  incliid- 
mg    nearly  800,000  slsvee.    It   is    traverw^ 


tmm  8,  W.  to  N,  E.  by  a  mountain  mnge 
having  varioDB  local  names  and  sending  forth 
lateral  offshoots.  The  magnificent  primeval 
forests  are  disappesring  before  the  increas- 
ing cultivation  of  the  soil,  though  many  of 
them,  enpeeiallT  in  the  Berre-Mer  r^on,  noted 
for  their  wealth  of  timber,  still  remain.  The 
monntainnos  re^ons  are  the  least  fertile,  owing 
to  excessive  dryness.  The  prinripat  river  is 
the  Sao  Francisco,  which  forms  the  N  and  N. 
W.  boondary,  and  has  a  rather  fertile  valley: 
bnt  the  moHt  productive  region  of  Bahia  and 
the  most  densely  populated  of  Brazil  is  the 
country  along  the  coast,  called  the  Reconcai'o, 
with  many  village^  farm  honses,  plantation^ 
and  over  20  small  towns.  The  province  is 
rich  in  palm  trees  of  pmdigioas  size;  in  ca- 
shew, nayba,  and  gam-yielding  trees;  in  medi- 
cual  plants,  and  in  manioc,  fruits,  and  vege- 


tables. Minerals  abound,  bnt  are  noi  worked. 
The  discovery  of  diamond  fields  by  a  slave 
in  1S44,  in  the  Serra  Bincura,  led  to  a  p«at 
influx  of  population.  Bahia  exports  mora 
sugar  than  all  the  rest  of  Brazil.  It  is  f«m«H 
for  its  tobacco  and  for  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  rivalling  that  of  Pernambaeo. 
The  rice  is  of  snperior  quality ;  the  BracQ 
wood  ei)nals  that  of  Pemambnco.  but  the  cof- 
fee is  inferior  to  that  of  Rio.  It  wan  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Bratilian  provinces  peopled  by 
Enropeans,  nnd  the  aborigines,  who  chiefly  in- 
habit the  mountains,  are  more  rapidly  declin- 
ing here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  cmjnre. 
11.  BaUa,  or  Bai  Sahater,  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding province  and  of  a  district  of  the  seua 
name,  situated  on  All  Saints'  bay  (Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos),  about  800  m.  N.  E.  of  lUo  de 
Janeiro,  in  lat.  18°  S.,  Ion.  88*  SO*  W. ;  p«^  ov*r 
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150,000,  composed  about  equally  of  whites, 
blacks,  and  mixed  races.  Among  tlie  whites 
are  many  foreifn^  merchants,  especially  fh>m 
Hamborg  and  Bremen.  The  bay  from  which 
the  city  and  province  derive  their  name  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  87*  ul  long 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  27  m.  wide  from  £.  to  W., 
with  two  entrances  from  the  sonth,  on  either 
nde  of  the  island  of  Itaparica,  and  a  depth  of 
water  varying  from  8  to  40  fathoms.  The  bay 
contains  several  small  islands,  and  is  defended 
by  a  few  forts.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  E. 
shore,  near  the  entrance  and  Inst  inside  Cape 
Sao  Antonia  It  is  built  partly  on  the  shore, 
but  chiefly  on  high  ground.  The  lower  town 
is  dirty  and  has  very  narrow  streets.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  some  of  them 
five  stories  high.  In  the  Praya,  the  great 
business  street,  which  runs  4  m.  along  the 
wharves,  are  the  chu|t)h  of  the  Conception, 
built  of  stone  imported  from  Europe,  the  ex- 
change, the  warenouses,  the  arsenal,  and  ship 
yards.  The  number  of  churches  and  religious 
bouses  exceeds  60.  The  archbishop  of  Bahia 
is  primate  of  BraziL  In  the  upper  town, 
which  is  well  paved  and  has  pleasant  streets 
and  a  number  of  handsome  residences,  con- 
structed with  balconies  and  blinds  in  place  of 
windows,  is  the  most  renowned  Brazilian  ca- 
thedral (formerly  the  Jesuit  church),  built  of 
European  marble  and  containing  pictures  of 
Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  ancient 
Jesuit  college  has  become  a  military  and  medical 
school.  There  is  a  large  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
an  extensive  library,  and  a  theatre.  Among 
other  public  buildings  of  the  upper  town  are 
several  hospitals  (paitly  supported  by  lotteries), 
and  the  palaces  of  the  governor  ana  the  arch- 
bishop. In  the  wooded  promenade,  laid  out  on 
an  abrupt  promontory,  is  an  obelisk  in  honor  of 
John  VI.  The  exports  include  sugar^  cotton, 
coflTee,  tobacco^  nuts,  cacao,  hides,  horns,  rum, 
piassara,  tapioca,  dyewoods,  and  rosewood. 
The  value  of  diamonds  exported  is  estimated 
at  $3,000,000  annually.  ^  The  imports  are  cot- 
ton goods,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  fish,  flour, 
provisions,  hardware,  wine,  copper  and  iron, 
soap,  coals,  and  other  articles.  Estimated 
value  of  exports,  $8,000,000 ;  value  of  imports, 
nearly  $10,000,000.  The  importations  from 
England,  which  formerly  constituted  the  great- 
est part  of  the  import  trade,  have  lately  declin- 
ed, and  the  trade  with  the  German  ports  is  also 
less  active  than  formerly.  About  400  British 
vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port  annuallv,  and 
the  shipping  of  all  nations  includes  nearly  800 
vessels.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States 
in  the  nine  months  ending  June  80,  1870,  in- 
cluded 61  inward  and  outward  vessels,  with 
cargoes  of  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $400,- 
000.  The  coastmg  trade  is  exclusively  carried 
on  by  Brazilian  vessels. — The  bay  was  discov- 
ered in  1608  by  Americus  Yespucius,  and  the 
city  was  founded  in  1510  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Correa,  who  called  it  San  Salvador. 
In  1549  the  present  name  was  adopted  on  its 


becoming  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions, which  distinction  was  tra^erred  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1768.  The  pity  suflTered 
greatly  during  the  commotions  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal  The 
Portuguese  evacuated  it  on  July  1,  1828,  since 
which  it  has  acquired  vast  commercial  impor- 
tance as  the  foremost  Brazilian  city  next  to 
Rio.  Since  1858  there  has  been  railway  com- 
munication between  Bahia  and  Joazeiro.  Cap- 
tain Oollins  of  the  United  States  steamer  Wa- 
chusett  captured  here  on  Oct.  7,  1864,  the 
confederate  cruiser  Florida. 

bIhB,  Joluutt  Chflitlan  Fdlx,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  Darmstadt,  June  18, 1798.  He 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  became  pro- 
fessor there  in  1826,  and  subsequently  cnief 
director  of  the  university  library,  and  of  the 
lyceum  and  the  philological  seminary.  His 
principal  works  are :  Qe9chiehte  der  rdmiichen 
Literatur  (3  vols.,  Carlsruhe,  1828;  4th  ed., 
1868),  and  Herodot  (1882~'6 ;  new  ed.,  4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1855-'61). 

BAHRDT,  Karl  Frtedrkh,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Bischo&werda,  Aug.  25,  1741, 
died  in  Halle,  April  28,  1792.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  but  his  violent  attacks  upon 
the  clergy  and  orthodoxy,  and  his  adventurous 
and  not  very  reputable  life,  involved  him  in 
perpetual  difficulties;  and  for  a  year  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  state  in  the  Pmssian  fortress  of 
Magdeburg,  where  he  wrote  his  autobiography 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1790).  His  writings  ei^joyed  a 
tranment  popularity,  especially  B'nt^e  iber  die 
Bihel  im  Volkston.  He  denied  the  authen- 
ticity of  miracles,  and  was  a  severe  critic  of 
the  Scriptures.  Eotzebue  published  Dr,  Bahrdt 
mit  der  eieemen  Stim, 

BAHREIN  (or  AVAL)  ISLANDS,  a  ffroup  oonsistr 
ing  of  one  large  island  and  several  smaller  ones 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  in  a  bay  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Arabia,  between  lat  25"*  80'  and  26''  80^ 
N.,  and  Ion.  50**  and  60"*  80'  E. ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  The  most  important  of  them  is  Bah-^ 
rein,  about  27  m.  long  and  10  broad.  The 
interior  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  barley,  dates,  figs,  and  other 
tropical  frmits.  Springs  are  nlentifhl  in  the 
interior,  but  on  the  coast  fresn  water  is  pro- 
cured in  skins  from  springs  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  by  divers.  Manamah,  the 
largest  town,  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  the 
centre  of  commerce.  The  island  next  in  size 
is  Moharrek,  so  named  frcHn  the  capital,  situ- 
ated on  its  southern  side.  It  contains  two  or 
three  forts  close  to  the  seashore,  and  the 
sheikh's  palace.  The  Bahrein  islands  are 
noted  for  their  extenave  pearl  fisheries,  which 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  employ  a 
large  number  of  boats,  each  manned  with  frx>m 
8  to  20  men.  The  annual  value  of  the  pearls 
is  estimated  at  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 
Tortoise  shell,  shark  fins,  and  dates  are  also 
exported.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  gov- 
emed  by  a  sheikh  tributary  to  the  sultan 
of  Oman. 
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BilJB  (now  Baja\  an  anoient  seaport  town 
and  watering  place  of  Italr,  about  10  m.  W. 
of  Naples,  on  the  bay  of  BaisB,  between  the 
Lucrine  lake  and  Gape  Misennm,  and  opposite 
the  town  of  Pateoli.  The  narrow  strip  of  coast 
sheltered  by  a  semicircular  ridge  oi  hills  on 
which  Buffi  stood  was  covered  with  the  palaces 
and  baths  of  the  Roman  nobles.  For  want 
of  room  they  often  bailt  out  into  the  sea,  and 
remains  of  submarine  foundations  are  still  visi- 
ble.  The  leading  attractions  of  Bais  seem  to 
have'  been  its  mild  climate,  its  numerous  hot 
springs,  and  its  delightful  scenery.  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
CaracaUa  all  frequented  this  spot ;  and  it  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  Horace  and  most  men  of 
wit  and  fashion  in  his  dky.  Moralists  spoke 
of  it  as  a  hot-bed  of  vice  and  luxury.  It  re- 
tained its  prosperity  until  the  invasion  of  The- 
odoric  the  Goth.  With  the  fall  of  the  empire 
it  ceased  to  be  visited ;  its  villas  were  lert  to 
decay,  and  the  whole  coast  is  now  a  desert 
The  springs,  no  longer  confined,  have  formed 
stagnant  pools,  gi^^i£g  off  unwholesome  exhala- 
tions in  summer.  The  f^round  is  strewn  with 
ruined  fragments  of  bncks,  marbles,  and  mo- 
saics. The  only  buildings  remaining  are  three 
or  four  edifices  of  a  circi^ar  form,  two  of  which 
were  in  all  probability  warm  baths.  Another 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Venus. 
The  whole  coast  has  evidently  undergone  ffreat 
changes  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  sunk  several  feet  below  its  an- 
cient level. 

BAIKiL  (Ra»-  Svyatoe  More,  holy  sea),  a  lake 
in  the  8.  W.  part  of  eastern  Siberia,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  government  of  Irkutsk  and  of 
the  new  province  of  Transbaikalia,  between 
lat.  6V  and  de*"  N.  and  Ion.  lOS"*  and  110*"  £. 
Its  length  from  8.  8.  W.  to  N.  N.  £.  is  about 
875  m.,  and  its  breadth  fh>m  20  to  70  m.,  mak- 
ing it,  next  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  the  largest 
inland  body  of  water  in  Asia.  The  greatest 
depth,  according  to  soundings  taken  in  1872,  is 
over  600  fathoms  at  the  extreme  8.  W.  part  of 
the  lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  desolate  shores 
and  by  rugged  though  picturesque  mountains, 
densely  covered  with  forests,  from  whence  issue 
innumerable  streams.  The  Upper  Angara  river 
flows  into  the  lake  at  its  N.  ena,  and  Uie  Lower 
Angara  issues  from  it  near  the  8.  end,  being 
its  only  outlet.  Tlie  8elenga,  flowing  into  it 
on  the  8.  £.,  is  its  largest  tributary.  The 
greatest  island  of  the  lake,  Olkhon,  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  W.  coast  The 
principal  fisheries  are  in  the  Angara  river,  to 
which  many  kinds  of  salmon  are  carried 
through  the  Yenisei  from  the  Arctic,  especially 
the  omul  {salmo  autumnalia  or  miaratoritu), 
Baikal  is  one  of  the  very  few  lakes  which 
contain  fresh-water  seals.  Sturgeons  abound 
in  the  8elenga  river.  They  are  captured  in 
large  numbers,  and  their  skins  exported  to 
China.  The  golomynka  (calyonimtu  Baiealen- 
#»»),  a  fish  4  to  6  inches  long  and  singularly 
fat^  is  never  taken  alive,  but  cast  dead  upon 


the  beach  in  ^reat  quantitiea,  especially  after 
storms.  Its  oil  is  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Tb« 
annual  value  of  the  fisheries  is  estimated  mt 
200,000  rubles.  The  number  of  sailing  v«Mek  Im 
about  50,  and  there  are  several  steamers ;  and 
the  activity  in  the  mines  of  Transbaikalia,  and 
the  trade  witii  the  Amoor  Country  and  China, 
are  fast  increasing.  From  November  to  May 
tiie  lake  is  traversed  on  the  ice.  The  shores  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  Angara  and  Selenga  rivera 
are  chiefly  settled  by  Russians.  There  are  ▼*- 
rious  trib«s  which  have  been  incorporated  sines 
1856  under  the  name  of  the  Bailud  CosBackoL 
The  Tunka  Alps  border  the  8.  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  one  of  their  summits,  the  snow-dad  Khar- 
ma  Davan,  is  6,000  ft  high.  The  Baikalian 
mountains  proper  stretch  N.  £.  from  the  Lower 
Angara,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fantastic 
peiuu,  numerous  rivulets,  volcanic  formationa^ 
thermal  springs,  and  w^th  in  gold  and  silver 
and  various  gems.  -  Earthquakes  are  frequottti 
and  were  especially  violent  in  1861-2. 

BAIL  (law  Fr.,  bailUvy  to  deliver),  in  law,  ihm 
delivery  of  a  person  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  or  other  ofllcer  after  arrest  into  the  cus- 
tody of  one  or  more  sureties,  who  undertake  to 
be  responsible  for  such  person.  The  same 
term  was  also  used  to  designate  the  soretiaa 
themselves,  and  this  came  to  be  its  most  com- 
mon signification.  Bail  in  civil  cases  is  either 
for  appearance,  called  bail  below,  or  to  the  ac- 
tion, called  ball  above.  The  sureties  in  the 
first  give  an  undertaking  to  the  arresting  oiB- 
cer  that  the  defendant  shoU  appear  in  the  cause 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  eoort, 
and,  if  the  case  is  one  requiring  speotal  beiL 
that  he  shall  cause  such  baU  to  be  dulv  entered 
and  perfected.  For  the  sufficiency  of  this  bafl 
the  officer  is  responsible,  and  when  it  is  accept- 
ed by  him  the  defendant  is  discharged  from  Lit 
custody.  Sureties  in  biul  to  the  action  under- 
take for  the  appearance  of  the  party  when  final 
Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  and  process 
shaH  have  been  issued  thereon  to  take  the  body 
of  the  defendant  in  satisfaction.  The  soretiea 
may  be  excepted  to  by  the  plaintiff  in  which 
case  they  must  justify  their  responsibility  om 
oath ;  but  if  not  excepted  to  in  due  time,  or 
if  they  justiQr  after  exception,  the  defendaiit*a 
appearance  is  entered  and  the  bail  below  ia 
discharged.  The  bul  piece  is  a  certificate  ia- 
sued  to  the  sureties  attesting  the  taking  of  baJL 
Formerly  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  bail  aa 
of  course  in  most  cases,  but  now  by  the  pro- 
visions of  various  statutes  it  is  not  generally  de- 
mandable  in  civil  suita,  either  in  Ijigland  or  hi 
the  United  States,  except  upon  a  showing  that 
some  tort  has  been  committed  to  the  damage 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  that  his  demand  springs 
from  the  official  or  professional  misconduct  or 
default  of  the  defendant,  or,  if  the  suit  is  upon 
contract,  that  there  was  fnxA  in  contracting 
the  debt,  or  in  endeavoring  to  put  property 
beyond  the  reach  of  process  for  its  collection. 
The  showing  is  by  affidavit,  and  thereupon  an 
order  is  made  by  a  judge  or  commissioner  that 
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the  defendant  be  held  to  bail  in  a  specified  snm. 
Although  on  giving  bail  the  defendant  is  set  at 
libertj,  he  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  in  the 
custody  of  his  sureties,  who  may,  at  any  time 
before  their  liability  has  been  fixed  by  forfeit- 
ure of  the  condition  of  their  obligation,  arrest 
and  surrender  him  into  custody  in  exoneration 
of  themselves.  ^^Oommon  bail"  is  fictitious 
bail  supposed  to  be  entered  by  the  defendant 
in  cAses  where  special  bail  is  not  required,  or 
which  the  plaintiff  enters  for  the  defendant  if 
he  makes  de&ult. — In  criminal  cases  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  1  William  and  Mary,  and 
also  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  states,  that  excessive  bail 
shall  not  be  required;  but  what  is  excessive 
bail  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  offi- 
cer or  court  empowered  to  decide  upon  it. 
Formerly  the  accused  party  was  not  allowed 
to  give  bail  in  cases  of  felony,  but  now  he 
is  permitted  to  do  so  except  in  cases  of  the 
highest  crimes,  and  even  then  imless  the 
proof  of  guilt  is  apparent  or  the  presumption 
great.  The  undertaking  of  the  sureties  is  for 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  to  abide  the 
order  of  the  court,  and  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  re- 
cognizance.— ^The  term  bail  is  also  sometimes 
applied  in  law  to  those  who  become  sure- 
ties for  a  party  for  the  payment  of  money  or 
the  performance  of  some  other  act,  in  cases 
where  no  arrest  has  been  or  could  be  made. 

BAILET,  fiJwaneL  an  American  journalist 
born  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Dec.  8,  1807,  died 
at  sea,  June  5,  1859.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  taking  his  degree  in  1828.  After 
makinga  brief  visit  to  Ohina  in  the  capacity  of 
physician  to  a  ship,  he  began  his  career  as  an 
editor  in  Baltimore,  in  conducting  the  "  Meth- 
odist Protestant"  In  1831  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1836  joined  James  G.  Bimey 
in  conducting  the  first  anti-slavery  newspaper 
in  the  West,  the  "Cincinnati  Philanthropist" 
During  the  first  year  their  printing  establish- 
ment was  twice  assailed  by  a  mob,  the  press 
tiirown  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  books  and 

Sapers  burned.  In  1841  his  press  was  again 
estroyed  by  a  mob,  but  he  continued  the  pub- 
lication of  his  paper  in  Cincinnati  till  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1844.  He  was  after- 
ward selected  to  be  the  editor  of  a  new  anti- 
slavery  paper  at  Washington,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  and  foreign  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety, and  the  **  Philanthropist "  became  merged 
in  the  "National  £ra,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  Jan.  1,  1847.  In  1848  he  had 
his  last  conflict  with  popular  violence,  when  a 
mob  for  three  days  besieged  his  office.  The 
"  Era "  was  an  influential  organ  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  had  some  literary  preten- 
sions. It  was  the  medium  for  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Bailey  was  on  a 
voyage  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
iUILCT,  JMtk  WhUwui,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Ware,  Mass.,  April  29,  1811, 
died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1867.    He 


graduated  at  the  West  Point  military  academy 
in  1832,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
artillery.  After  passing  six  years  at  several 
military  stations  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  botany, 
and  mineralogy  at  the  military  aosuiemy  in 
1839.  He  was  especially  distinguished  as  a 
microsoopist.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Mi- 
croscopic Sketches"  containing  about  3,000 
original  figures,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
the  minute  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  at 
that  time  all  included  under  the  general  term 
infusoria,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  algao. 
Among  the  principal  subjects  of  his  research 
were  the  fossil  deposits  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg in  Virginia,  the  rice  fields  of  the  South, 
and  the  dredgings  of  the  coast  survey  and  of 
the  line  of  soundings  across  the  Atlantic,  made 
by  Lieut  Berryman  in  reference  to  the  laying 
of  the  telegraphic  cable.  He  made  a  micro- 
scopical collection  of  more  than  3,000  objects, 
fixed  upon  slides,  catalogued,  and  marked.  His 
collection  of  algie  was  equally  complete,  con- 
sisting of  about  4,500  specimens,  systematically 
arranged  in  portfolios.  These  collections,  to- 
gether with  all  his  books  on  botany  and  micros- 
copy, his  sketches,  scientific  correspondence, 
and  a  large  store  of  rough  material  from  the 
localities  he  had  studied,  he  beciueathed  to  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history.  He  also 
made  improvements  in  the  microscope. 

BAILEY,  or  Baily,  Nathan,  an  English  lexicog- 
rapher, a  schoolmaster  at  Stepney,  near  Lon- 
don, died  in  1742.  His  most  important  publi- 
cation was  an  ^*  Etymological  English  Diction- 
ary" (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1726;  2d  ed.,  1737; 
best  ed.,  by  J.  Nicol  Scott,  folio,  1764),  which 
furnished  the  basis  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  famous 
work.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  Dietiona- 
Hum  Domatieumj  and  of  several  school  books. 

BAILEY,  PlilUp  Jams,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Basford,  Nottinghamshire, 
April  22, 1816.  He  assisted  his  father,  Thomas 
Bailey,  in  editing  the  "  Nottingham  Mercury^" 
and  also  studied  law,  being  called  to  the  bar  m 
London  in  1840;  but  his  poem  of  "Festus," 
finished  in  1836  and  published  in  1839,  hav- 
ing attracted  great  attention,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  He  has  since  published 
"The  Angel  World"  0860):  "The  Mystic" 
(1855);  "The  Age:  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Crit- 
icism "  (1858) ;  and  "  International  Policy  of 
the  Great  Powers"  (1861). 

MUhRYj  SuiMel,  an  English  philosopher,  bom 
in  Sheffield  in  1791.  He  was  a  banker  for 
many  years,  and  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Sheffield.  He  attracted  great  attention  by  his 
"  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  <^  Truth  and  on  the 
Progress  of  Knowledge"  (1821),  and  "Essays  on 
the  Formation  and  rublication  of  Opinions " 
0829).  Among  his  later  works  are:  "The 
Theory  of  Reasoning"  (1851) ;  "  Discourses  on 
Various  Subjects,  Literary  and  Philosophical " 
(1852);  "Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  "  (1855-'63) ;  and  "  On  the  Re- 
ceived Text  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Writ- 
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ings  and  its  Improvement^^  (2  vols.,  1862-^6). 
He  is  a  utilitarian  and  a  follower  of  Locke. 

BAILEY,  Theedenu,  an  American  naval  ofSoer, 
bom  in  New  York  in  1803.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1818,  and  was  made 
lieutenant  in  1827.  commander  in  1849,  and 
captain  in  1855.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  he 
was  ordered  to  the  steam  frigate  Colorado,  with 
which  he  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  confederate  works  near  Pensacola.  In  the 
capture  of  the  Mississippi  forts  by  the  squadron 
of  Flag  Officer  Farragut  (April,  1862),  he  com- 
mand^ the  second  division  of  the  attacking 
force.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  in 
1862  he  was  made  commodore,  and  as  acting 
rear  admiral  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern  gulf  blockading  squadron,  where  he 
was  very  successful  in  breaking  up  blockade- 
running  on  the  Florida  coast.  Tie  was  promo- 
ted to  rear  admiral  Julv  25,  1866,  and  in  the 
following  October  placed  on  the  retired  list 

BAILIFF  (Fr.  hailli^  Lat  halitm\  a  person  to 
whom  some  authority  or  charge  is  conmnitted. 
The  term  as  used  by  the  Normans  designated 
the  chief  magbtrates  of  counties  or  shires,  and 
bailiwick  is  still  retained  in  writs  and  other 
judicial  proceedings  as  defining  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  within  which  the  process  may  be 
executed,  usually  the  same  as  county.  It  came 
into  general  use  as  a  designation  of  any  judicial 
or  ministerial  office  pertbrmed  by  a  deputy  of 
a  local  magistrate :  but  as  the  judicial  functions 
of  sheritfs  and  lords  liaving  private  jurisdiction 
4eclined,  bailiffs  were  known  as  the  ministerial 
deputies  of  sheriffs.  A  bound  baiiiff  (vulgarized 
into  bum-bailiff)  is  a  sheriff  ^s  officer  who  has 
ffiven  sureties  to  the  sheriff  for  his  official  con- 
duct The  term  bailiff  was  also  applied  in 
England  to  magistrates  of  certain  townis,  keep- 
ers of  castles,  &c.,  and  is  still  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  one  or  other  of  these  senses,  but  more 
commonly  expresses  a  steward  or  agent  of  a 
lord  or  other  large  land  proprietor.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used 
for  a  sheriff's  deputy  or  constable,  and  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  a  legal  designation  of  an 
Jnt  liable  to  account  for  the  rents  or  profits 
property  intrusted  to  him.  In  Scotch  law 
a  synonymous  term,  bailie,  is  applied  to  a  min- 
isterial officer  to  whom  writs  are  directed.  It 
is  also  used  to  designate  a  city  magistrate  simi- 
lar to  an  alderman  in  England. 

BAILLET,  AMm,  a  French  scholar  and  writer, 
bom  at  NeuviUe,  in  Picardy,  June  18,  1649, 
died  Jan.  21,  1706.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  devoted  his  life  to  study  and  au- 
thorship. His  most  important  publication  was 
entitled  **  Judgments  of  the  Learned  upon  the 
Principal  Works  of  Authors,"  a  book  of  criti- 
cism which  taught  better  rules  than  it  illustra- 
ted. He  also  produced  a  book  on  *^  Devotion 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,"  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
which  extended  to  4  volumes,  a  life  of  Des- 
cartes, a  history  of  Holland  ftooi  1609  to  1690, 
and  numerous  other  works.  For  26  years  he 
was  librarian  to  M.  de  Lamoignon,  advocate 


general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  made  a 
catalogue  of  his  library  in  85  vols,  folio. 

BAILLEUL,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Nord,  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  pop.  in  18611, 
5,970.  Its  manufactures  embrace  Uce,  thread, 
linen,  perfumes,  beet  sugar,  snuff,  crockery,  and 
pottery.  Bailleui  cheese  is  noted  for  ita  ex- 
cellence 

BA1LUA€E  (territory  of  a  bdliff),  «  Frenrh 
term  eauivalent  to  bailiwick  in  English.  In 
Switzerland  the  term  was  applied  to  districts 
into  which  the  aristocratical  cantons  were  di- 
vided, and  over  which  bailiffs  were  appointed 
by  the  governed,  and  also  to  those  territories 
which  were  subject  to  two  or  more  of  the 
cantons  and  governed  by  bailiffs  appointed  bj 
and  responsible  to  such  cantons.  These  8wis» 
bailliages  anciently  formed  part  of  the  If  ilanese. 
Their  names  were  Hendrisio,  Balema,  Locarno. 
Lugano,  Val  Maggia,  Bellinzona,  Kiviera,  ano 
Yal  Brenna.  Most  of  these  were  ceded  to  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  1512  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  in 
gratitude  for  Swiss  aid  in  recovering  the  duchy 
of  Milan  from  the  troops  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  XII.  In  1802  the  canton  of  Tesnn  wis 
formed  by  Bonaparte  out  of  the  Italian  bai- 
liwicks«  w^hich  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 
the  European  sovereigns  after  his  abdicatioQ 
in  1814,  and  also  by  the  Helvetic  diet. 

BAILUE,  immuu  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  aft 
Bothwell,  Lanarksnire.  in  1762,  oied  at  Hamp- 
stead,  near  London,  Feb.  28, 1851.  Her  fath^, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  afterward  be* 
came  professor  of  divinity  in  Glasgow  univer- 
sity, gave  her  a  sound  education.  When  her 
brother,  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  commenced  prac- 
tice in  London,  she  and  her  sister  Agnea  re- 
moved to  that  city  and  took  up  their  residence 
at  Hampstead,  where  they  lived  for  over  60 
years.  In  1798,  at  the  age  of  86,  Miss  Baillie 
published  the  1st  volume  of  her  *^  Plays  on  the 
Passions,"  and  successive  volumes  appeared  in 
1802, 1812,  and  1886.  Each  of  these  pkys  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  a  single  mlina 
passion  on  life  and  character.  A  volume  or 
miscellaneous  plays  appeared  in  1804;  it  con- 
tained a  Hiffhland  tragedy  called  **  The  Family 
Legend,"  which  Scott  (who  made  her  acquain- 
tance in  1806)  caused  to  be  represented  at  the 
Edinburgh  theatre  early  in  1810,  with  a  pro- 
logue by  himself  and  an  epilogue  by  Honry 
Mackenzie.  *^De  Montfort"  ran  for  11  nights 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
John  Kemble  playing  the  leading  parta.  At  a 
later  period  Kean  produced  this  play,  but  it 
failed.  Her  plays  "HenrioueE"  and  *'The 
Separation  "  were  also  brougnt  out  in  London. 
She  also  wrote  two  plays  published  separately, 
called  "  The  Martyr  "  and  "  The  Bride."  Her 
dramas  were  written  rather  for  the  closet  than 
the  stage,  and,  though  greatly  admired  by  the 
most  competent  critics,  had  but  moderate  suc- 
cess when  acted.  Besides  ballads,  fugitive 
pieces,  occasional  poems,  and  songs  (many  of 
them  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  humorousX 
Miss  Baillie  published  metrical  legends  of  exalt- 
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ed  characters,  and  a  prose  dissertation  called 
**  A  View  of  the  General  Tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  Miss  Baillie  was  greaUy  esteemed 
by  two  generations  of  scholars.  Her  poetical 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  1851. 

BAILUE,  Matthew^  a  Scottish  physician,  bom 
at  the  manse  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  Oct.  27, 
1761,  died  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  Sept. 
28,  1828.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Jo- 
aima  Baillie,  and  nephew  of  William  ^d  John 
Hunter,  the  anatomists.  Having  spent  several 
years  at  the  Gla^ow  university  and  one  year 
at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  he  went  to  London 
in  1780  to  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  to  whom  two  years  after  he 
became  assistant  and  demonstrator.  In  1783, 
on  ^e  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  who  bequeathed 
him  his  anatomical  theatre  and  the  use  of  his 
mtileum  for  80  years,  Mr.  Bmllie  commenced 
giving  lectures  in  ooigunction  with  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  the  anatomist.  He  was  for  18  years 
physician  to  St  George^s  hospital,  and  in  1795 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  morbid 
anatomy,  which  was  translated  into  German, 
French,  find  Italian.  He  afterward  published 
a  4to  volume  of  illustrations  to  this  work.  By 
the  time  he  was  40  his  fees  in  one  year  (during 
which  he  said  he  had  scarcely  time  to  take  a 
regular  meal)  amounted  to  £10,000.  He  be- 
queathed his  medical  library  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations  to  the 
college  of  physicians,  with  £600  to  keep  them 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  His  lectures 
were  published  after  his  death. 

BAILLIE)  R«Wrt,  a  Scottish  theologian,  bom 
at  Glasgow  m  1590,  died  in  July,  1662.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  university  and 
ordained  by  Archbishop  Law  in  1622.  In  the 
religions  controversies  of  the  day  he  generally 
preserved  a  moderate  tone.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  1688,  which  protest- 
ed against  the  episcopacy,'  and  in  16^40  was 
chosen  as  commissioner  to  London  to  prefer 
charges  against  Archbishop  Laud.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Glasgow  in  1642  he  became  a  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  West- 
minster assembly  of  divines,  where  he  main- 
tained the  rights  of  the  presbytery  with  great 
spirit  Aft;er  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in 
1649  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  invite  Charles 
II.  to  accept  the  crown  and  covenant  of  Scot- 
land. Aftier  the  restoration  in  1660  he  was 
made  principal  of  the  Glasgow  university.  Dr. 
Baillie  wrote  Opus  Historicum  et  Chronologi- 
eum  TAmsterdain,  1668)  and  many  other  works, 
mostly  theological  pamphlets  and  discussions. 
His  ^*  Letters  and  Journals,^*  of  great  historical 
value,  were  first  published  in  1775,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Hume  and  Robertson  (new  ed.,  8  vols. 
Svo,  1841-^8). 

BAIUiOT,  VUim  Marie    Fnoftts  de  Sales,  a 

French  violinist,  bom  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 

Oct  1,  1771,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  16,  1842.    He 

was  a  professor  in  the  conservatoire  for  many 
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years,  and  wrote  several  treatises  and  address- 
es on  musical  subjects.  He  travelled  in  Russia, 
Belgium,  HoUand,  and  England,  and  was  con- 
sidered without  a  rival  in  the  severely  classical 
style. 

BAILLT9  Jeai  SytTtiB,  a  French  astronomer 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1736, 
guillotined  Nov.  12,  1798.  His  father  was  an 
artist,  and  intended  that  he  should  follow  the 
same  profession ;  but  he  was  attracted  more  by 
poetry  and  belles-lettres  until  his  acquaintance 
with  La  CaiUe,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  astronomy.  In  1763  he  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  published  a  reduc- 
tion of  La  Caille^s  observations  on  the  zodiacal 
stars.  He  competed  with  Lagrange  for  the 
academy^s  prize  on  the  theory  of  Jnpiter^s 
satellites  in  1764.    His  treatise  on  that  subject, 

Sublished  in  1766,  contains  a  history  of  that 
epartment  of  astronomy.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  light  of  those  bodies. 
The  Ist  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Astronomy  " 
appeared  in  1775,  the  4th  in  1788.  To  these 
he  afterward  added  a  volume  on  oriental  as- 
tronomy. He  also  published  letters  to  Voltaire 
on  the  origin  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  people 
of  Aaa,  and  on  Plato^s  Atlantis.  In  1784  ne 
was  chosen  secretary  of  the  academy  of  scien- 
ces and  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  and 
the  next  year  to  the  academy  of  inscriptionsi 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  graceful  and 
eloquent  eloffet  on  Charles  Y.,  ComeiUe,  Leib- 
nitz, Molidre,  and  La  CaiUe.  In  1784  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  Mes- 
mer's  discoveries,  and  made  a  clear  and  saga- 
cious report  on  the  subject  He  espoused  the 
democratic  cause  in  the  revolution,  was  elected 
from  Paris  in  1789  first  deputy  of  the  Uen" 
etatf  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  popu- 
lar division  of  the  states  general  in  Versailles. 
When  the  national  assembly  was  formed,  he 
retuned  the  presidential  chair,  and  dictated 
the  oath  by  which  the  members  swore  that 
they  would  ^*  resist  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and 
never  separate  until  they  had  secured  a  free 
constitution.^*  In  July,  1789,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  discharged  his  duties  dur- 
ing 26  months  with  great  fimmess  and  wis- 
dom. His  vigor  in  suppressing  a  riotous  dem- 
onstration on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  17, 
1791,  and  in  defending  the  queen  from  charges 
brought  against  her,  having  lessened  his  pop- 
ularity, he  resigned  his  office  in  September, 
but  was  induced  to  retain  it  two  months  long- 
er. He  then  lived  for  some  time  at  Nantes, 
and  afterward  with  Laplace  at  Melun;  but 
in  1798  he  was  seized  by  the  Jacobin  sol- 
diery, and  dragged  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
charged  with  being  a  royalist  conspirator  and 
executed.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  noblest 
victims  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Several  posthu- 
mous works  of  his  have  appeared;  the  most 
noted  are  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Ori^n  of  Fables 
and  Ancient  Religions,**  and  his  ^^  Memoirs  of 
an  Eye-witness  of  the  Revolution,'*  embracing 
the  period  from  April  to  October,  1789. 
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BAILMEIIT  (Fr.  hailler,  to  deliver),  in  law, 
the  delivery  of  a  thing  upon  some  trust,  express 
or  implied,  usually  the  redelivery  of  the  thing 
itself  or  its  equivalent,  or  some  disposition  oi 
it  according  to  the  direction  of  the  bailor.  The 
different  kinds  of  bailment  are :  1,  a  deposit  for 
safe  keeping ;  2,  lending  or  hiring  for  use  of 
bailee;  3,  a  pledge  or  pawn  as  security  for 
something  done  or  to  be  done  by  pawnee ;  4, 
delivery  of  a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  having 
work  done  upon  it,  or  of  being  carried  to  some 
place  designated.  When  the  bailment  is  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  the  bailee,  as  where  a 
thing  is  borrowed  for  use  by  bailee,  the  strict- 
est degree  of  care  is  required.  If  the  trust  is 
to  keep  the  thing  bailed  or  to  do  something  in 
respect  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  bailor  without 
compensation,  ordinary  care,  such  as  a  man 
bestows  upon  his  own  property,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  he  is  habitually  careless  about 
his  own  affairs,  he  is  not  bound  to  do  more  for 
another  than  he  does  for  himself.  If  the  trust 
is  for  mutual  benefit,  as  when  goods  are  to  be 
kept  or  something  done  respecting  them  for  a 
reward,  ordinary  diligence  is  to  be  exercised, 
such  as  prudent  and  careful  men  would  give  to 
their  own  affairs.  In  respect  to  two  classes  of 
bailments,  the  rule  of  law  is  peculiar,  viz.^  the 
cases  of  innkeepers  and  common  earners; 
both  of  whom  are  made  responsible  absolutely 
for  the  goods  intrusted  to  them,  except  against 
inevitable  accident  called  the  act  of  God,  and 
against  the  act  of  the  public  enemy.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  use  the  utmost  care ;  they 
are  held  to  be  insurers  of  the  safety  of  the 
goods  except  as  above  specified.  The  innkeep- 
er therefore  is  answerable  for  the  property  of 
his  guest,  even  if  lost  by  theft  or  burglary ;  and 
a  carrier  for  the  goods  in  his  charge,  against 
every  casualty  except  loss  by  lightning  or  tem- 
pest, and  he  is  not  exonerated  in  case  of  de- 
struction by  fire,  in  which  last  particular  the 
rule  is  even  more  severe  than  it  is  in  respect  to 
the  innkeeper.  The  English  law  of  bailment 
was  quite  imperfect  until  the  time  of  Lord 
Holt,  who  resorted  to  the  civil  law  to  supply 
the  deficiency  then  existing  in  the  adjuaged 
cases.  His  classification,  as  given  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,  Lord  Raymond^s  Reports,  909,  is  fa- 
mous. Sir  William  Jones  was  the  first  English 
writer  who  treated  of  this  subject  at  length ; 
but  he  had  been  anticipated  in  France  by  Po- 
thier,  whose  work  on  "Obligations"  is  now 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  English  and 
American  law.  The  American  treatises  of 
Justice  Story  and  Mr.  Edwards  give  the  results 
of  the  more  recent  cases. 

BAILY,  Edward  Htdgcs,  an  English  sculptor, 
bom  at  Bristol,  March  10,  1788,  died  May  22, 
1867.  His  father  was  a  ship  carver.  The  son 
was  placed  in  a  counting  house,  but  his  taste 
for  art  led  him  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  a 
modeller  in  wax,  in  which  ^e  gained  some 
reputation.  In  1807  he  went  to  London,  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Flaxman.  From  the 
society  of  arts  and  sciences  he  received  the 


silver  medal,  and  from  the  royal  academy  he 
gained  both  the  gold  and  silver  medala,  and  m 
purse  of  60  guineas ;  his  subject  on  the  latter 
occasion  being  *^  Hercules  restoring  Aloestis  to 
Admetus."  At  the  age  of  25  he  produced  the 
statue  of  "Eve  at  the  Fountain."  Among  his 
other  works  were  "Hercules  casting  Liohas 
into  the  Sea,"  "Apollo  discharging  his  Ar- 
rows," the  colossal  statue  of  Nel^n  in  Tndal- 
gar  square,  well  known  statues  of  Earl  Grey, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  por- 
tions of  the  sculptures  at  Buckin^am  p&Uoe, 
"Eve  listening  to  the  Voice,"  "Preparing 
for  the  Bath,"  "The  Graces,"  "The  sleeping 
Nymph,"  and  "The  fatigued  Huntsman." 

BAILT9  Fnuids,  an  English  astronomer,  bom 
in  1774,  died  in  1844.  He  was  a  London  bro- 
ker, and  author  of  several  works  on  annuities^ 
assurances,  and  kindred  subjects,  but  devoted 
the  last  years  of  his  life  almost  wholly  to  ^be 
service  of  the  astronomical  society  and  the 
British  association.  He  prepared  the  astro- 
nomical society ^s  star  catalogue,  and  contrib- 
uted many  important  papers  to  its  memoirs. 
Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  his  biography. 

BAIN,  Hcxaader,  a  Scottish  phOosopber,  bom 
in  Aberdeen  in'  1818.  He  was  eaucated  at 
Marischal  college,  and  was  teacher  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy  there  1841-^5,  profes- 
sor of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Andersonian 
university  184&-^6,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  commissioners  1847-'8, 
and  of  the  general  board  of  health  1848-^50^ 
examiner  in  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  London  1857-62,  examiner  in 
moral  science  for  the  India  civil  service  1858- 
^60  and  1863,  and  professor  of  logic  and  English 
literature  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen  186<V- 
^64.  In  the  latter  year  he  agdn  became  ex- 
aminer in  the  university  of  London.  He  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  "  Westminster  Re- 
view" in  1840,  wrote  for  the  "Cyclopedia'' 
and  other  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Chamber*, 
including  text  books  on  various  sciences  for 
their  school  series,  and  edited  Palcy^s  "Moral 
Philosophy,"  with  dissertations  and  notes 
(1852).  His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect "  (1855) ;  "  The  Emotions  and 
the  Will"  (1859);  "The  Study  of  Character^ 
(1861);  " English  Composition  and  Rhetoric" 
(revised  ed.,  1866);  "Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence" (1868);  and  "Logic"  (1870). 

BAIHBBIIHiE.  WiniaB,  an  American  naval  of- 
ficer, born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1774, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1838.  He  had  a 
command  in  the  merchant  service,  when,  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  navy  in  1798,  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  lieutenant.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  while  cruising  off  Gua- 
deloupe, his  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French 
squadron,  and  ho  and  his  officers  and  men  were 
held  as  prisoners  until  December  following. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  pro- 
moted, and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
brig  Norfolk,  in  which  vessel  he  cruised  in  the 
West  Indies  during  a  large  portion  of  th« 
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troable  with  France.  In  May,  1800,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed 
to  the  frigate  George  Washington,  which  was 
ordered  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  tribute  to 
the  regency  of  Algiers.  After  the  completion 
of  this  mission  tbe  dey  compelled  hma,  by 
threats  of  capture  and  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  convey  an  Algerine  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  Bainbridge  during  a  stay  of  two 
months  was  treated  with  great  distinction.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1801,  and  was 
soon  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  again  in 
command  of  the  frigate  Essei.  Upon  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  United  States  by 
Tripoli  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron 
sent  against  that  power  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble.  lie  displayed 
great  vigor  in  this  service,  capturing  on  Aug. 
26  a  Moorish  frigate  with  an  American  prize ; 
but  on  Oct.  81  his  vessel  ran  aground,  and  was 
captured  and  carried  to  Tripoli,  where  Bain- 
bridge and  his  men  to  the  number  of  815  were 
retained  as  prisoners  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
a  period  of  19  months.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1805,  Bainbridge  was  received 
with  very  general  demonstrations  of  kindness 
and  respect.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held  for 
the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  the  result  was 
an  honorable  acquittal ;  and  under  the  act  of 
April,  1806,  reorganizing  the  navy,  he  became 
the  seventh  on  the  list  of  captains.  On  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1812  Capt.  Bainbridge 
united  with  Capt.  Stewart  in  an  effective  re- 
monstrance against  the  government's  project 
of  laying  up  the  ships  of  war  through  fear  of 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  enemy  at  sea. 
In  September,  1812,  Bainbridge,  now  a  com- 
modore, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Constitution,  44 
guns  (flag  ship),  Essex,  82,  and  Hornet,  and 
sailed  from  Boston  on  Oct.  25  for  a  cruise. 
On  Dec.  26,  in  a  severe  engagement  off  San 
Salvador,  the  Constitution  captured  the  British 
frigate  Java,  49  guns,  the  Java  losing  her  com- 
mander, Capt.  Lambert,  and  174  men,  and  the 
Constitution  83  men.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  Bainbridge  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm ;  congress  voted  a  gold 
medal  to  him,  and  silver  ones  to  his  officers, 
and  $60,000  were  distributed  to  the  crew  as 
prize  money.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  20  sail,  intended 
to  act  against  Algiers,  but  peace  was  concluded 
before  it  reached  the  Mediterranean.  Bain- 
bridge, however,  during  this  command,  settled 
disputes  with  the  fearbary  powers.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  appointed  to  command  afloat  at 
Boston.  In  1819-^21  he  again  commanded  in 
the  Mediterranean.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  lie  was  almost  constantly  employed  in 
important  shore  service,  being  for  some  time 
president  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 
BAIRAM,  a  Persian  term  designating  the  two 
principal  holidays  of  Islam,  which  are  cele- 
orated  with  great   festivities,  especially  the 


little  Bdram  (Turk,  hutehuh  hairam;  Arab,  aid 
el^aghir,  the  little  feast,  or  aid  eUfethr^  the 
feast  of  fast-breaking).  It  succeeds  Kamadan, 
beginning  at  sunrise  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  Shewal,  and  lasts  three  days,  the 
mosques  being  illuminated,  the  sultan  holding 
public  receptions,  salutes  being  fired,  and  every 
one  who  can  afford  it  putting  on  new  dresses. 
The  Turkish  capital  and  its  environs  exhibit 
during  this  period  great  animation.  Sixty 
days  after  the  little  Bairam  is  the  festival  of 
the  great  Bairam  (Turk,  huyuh  hairam^  gen- 
erally hurhan  hairam  ;  Arab,  aid  el-kehir,  the 
ffreat  feast,  or  aid  el-korhan,  the  feast  of  sacri- 
nce).  It  begins  on  the  10th  of  the  month  of 
Zilhije,  and  lasts  four  days,  during  which  sheep 
and  oxen  are  sacrificed,  and  the  same  festivities 
observed  as  during  the  little  Bairam.  Every 
family  or  two  families  in  conjunction  kill  a 
lamb.  At  Mecca  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels  are 
slaughtered,  and  the  flesh  is  distributed  among 
the  poor  pilgrims.  The  sultan  on  both  occa- 
sions visits  the  mosqne  with  great  ceremony. 
He  also  holds  public  receptions  attended  by 
the  foreign  ministers  and  Turkish  officials,  the 
latter  being  treated  to  a  banquet,  and  16  of 
them  receiving  presents  of  robes  furred  with 
sable.  Formeny  the  ambassadors  also  received 
presents. 

BAIRD,  Sir  DtvM.  a  British  general,  bom  at 
Newbyth,  Scotland,  Bee.  6,  1757,  died  Aug. 
18,  1829.  He  went  to  India  as  captain  in  the 
78d  Highlanders,  and  in  1780  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  disastrous  affair  near 
Coiyeveram  in  the  Carnatic,  where  Hyder  Ali 
destroyed  an  entire  British  detachment  He 
was  held  captive  at  Seringapatam  nearly  four 
years,  and  when  that  fortress  was  taken  by 
assault  in  1799,  Baird,  then  a  m^jor  general, 
commanded  and  led  the  storming  party.  For 
his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
preference  shown  to  Wellesley,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  in  1803,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction. In  1805  he  commanded  an  expedition 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  in  1807  he  led  a  division  in  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen ;  and  in  1808  he  joined 
Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain,  succeeding  to  the 
command  when  that  ofticer  fell  at  Corunna.  He 
was  severely  wounded,  however,  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service.  He  was  knighted 
in  1804,  and  created  a  baronet  after  the  victory 
of  Corunna  in  1809. 

BAIRD,  R«Wrt,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  bom  of  Scotch  parentage  in 
Fayette  county,  Penn.,  Oct.  6,  1798,  died  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jefferson  college,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  in 
1822  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Princeton. 
He  became  agent  of  the  missionary  society  of 
New  Jersey  in  1828,  and  did  much  toward 
la}ing  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
public  school  education  in  that  state.    In  1829 
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he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  American  San- 
da;  school  union,  and  sacceeded  in  misinf;  the 
annual  revenne  of  the  society  from  $fi,000  to 
^28,000.  In  less  he  viated  Europe,  and  re- 
mained abroad,  with  the  exception  of  two  brief 
viaitB  home,  for  eight  yesra,  striving  to  revive 
the  Protestant  faith  in  the  sonthem  coontriee 
of  Earope,  and  to  promote  the  canse  of  tem- 
perance in  the  northern  conntries.  Upon  the 
fonnatioD  of  the  foreign  evangelica]  societv, 
an«rward  merged  in  the  American  and  foreign 
Christian  nnioa,  he  was  madg  its  agent  and 
corre^nding  secretary.  In  the  summer  of 
1S42  Dr.  Baird  pnbUghed  in  Seotiand  a  work 
entitled  "Religion  in  America,"  which  was 
tranglated  into  several  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages. Among  his  other  works  were  "A 
Visit  to  Northern  Europe,"  "Protestantism  in 
Italyj"  "History  of  the  Albigenses,  WaldensM, 
and  Vandois,"  and  "  History  of  the  Temper- 
ance Societies  of  the  United  States." 


)  educated  at  Dickinson  college,  and 
in  1S46  became  professor  of  Dataral  science  in 
that  institution.  In  18S0  be  was.appoint«d  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution 
in  Washington,  which  position  he  still  occupies 
(18T3).  His  first  scientific  and  literary  work 
of  any'  magnitude  was  a  translation  from  the 
Qennan  of  the  Bitder-Atlai  of  Heck,  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Contertalioiu-Lexiton  of  Brock- 
nauB,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  schol- 
ars in  different  specialties  ("Iconiwraphic  En- 
oyclopfedia,"  4  vols.  8ro  of  text  ana  2  vols.  4to 
of  plates.  New  York,  1849  et  teq.).  His  next 
important  publication  was  the  report  on  the 
mammals  of  North  America,  constitnlJng  vol. 
viii.  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Survey  of  the 
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Railroad  Rentes  to  the  Pacific."  This,  vhieb 
at)peared  in  1B5T,  was  followed  in  1858  by  a 
still  more  extended  work  (vol.  ix,  of  the  aerini) 
npon  the  birds  of  North  America.  In  18A4 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  workj  onder 
the  auspices  of  the  SmithacHiian  inatitation. 
npon  the  birds  of  the  new  world  gcnrrallr, 
nnder  the  title  of  "Review  of  American  Bird* 
in  the  Mnaeum  of  the  Smithsonian  Instita- 
tion."  lie  has  also  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  preparing  a  new  account  of  the  hirda 
of  North  America,  which   is  now   (I8T3)    in 

S-eas,  and  in  which  he  is  asdsted  by  Dr.  T.  31. 
rewer  of  Boston.  In  18T1  he  was  amwinled 
by  Preadent  Grant  United  States  commiNBODcr 
of  fish  and  fisheries,  for  the  parpoae  of  making; 
Inquiriea  into  the  oanses  of  the  drcreaae  of  the 
supply  of  food  fishes  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
the  methods  of  restoring  it.  Numerons  minor 
papers  upon  mammals,  birds,  reptilea,  and  fiafa- 
ee  of  North  America  have  appeared  tram  fail 
pen  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  academv  of 
natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  fork 
lyceum  of  natural  history,  and  elsewhere. 

BjUEEETS,  or  ■ajmdk,  a  city  of  Bavaria, 
oapital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franeonia,  on  tfa* 
lelt  bank  of  the  Red  Main,  about  fiO  m.  by  rail- 
way N.  N.  E.  of  Nnremberv ;  pop.  in  1871. 
17,887,  ohiefiy  Protestants.  The  town  is  wdl 
built  and  partly  surrounded  by  ancient  walla, 
It  has  a  castle,  riding  school,  gymnasiain,  thea- 
tre, public  library,  and  publio  garden,  an  active 
trade,  principally  in  grain,  several  brewerici 
and  distilleries,  and  manufactnrea  of  wooUcn 
and  cotton  fabnca,  leather,  and  eartbenwara^ 
There  are  three  palaces  in  the  vicinity.  Tba 
Hermitage  palace  is  a  faneiftd  building,  wbcn 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  sister  the  m^- 
gravine  of  Bturenth  redded.    Schwanthakr'a 
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bronze  statue  of  Richter,  who  died  and  was 
buried  here  in  1825,  is  in  the  Gymnasinms- 

Elatz,  and  an  inscription  in  gold  letters  marks 
b  hoase  in  the  Friedrichsstrasse.  In  front 
of  the  old  castle,  now  used  for  government 
offices,  is  a  monument  in  honor  of  Maximil- 
ian II.  erected  in  1860,  and  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  new  castle  stands  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  margrave  Christian  Ernst  The 
corner  stone  of  a  great  festival  theatre,  design- 
ed by  Richard  Wagner  for  the  promotion  of 
the  German  lyric  drama,  and  especially  for  the 
performance  of  his  own  Nibetungen  trilogy, 
was  laid  at  Bairenth  in  1872. — Baireuth  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the 
same  name  (previously  of  Eulmhaoh),  the  his- 
tory of  which  was  long  associated  with  tliat 
of  the  principality  of  Anspaoh.  Christian,  a 
son  of  the  elector  John  George  of  Branden- 
burg, who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
succeeded  as  ruler  of  B^reuth,  while  his  brother 
became  prince  of  Anspach,  removed  the  capital 
from  Kulmbach  to  Baireuth.  In  1763,  on  the 
death  of  the  margrave  Frederick,  who  had 
greatly  promoted  public  prosperity,  Baireuth 
and  Anspach  were  united  into  one  princi- 
pality, and  both  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1791. 
After  passing  under  the  power  of  the  French 
in  1806,  Baireuth  was  transferred  to  Bavaria 
in  1810. 

BAIUS,  or  De  Bay,  MIchMl,  a  Flemish  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Melin  in  Hainault  in  1518,  died 
Sept  16,  1589.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  in  which  he  became  a 
professor  and  ultimately  chancellor.  His  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine 
brought  huu  into  collision  with  his  colleagues, 
who  in  1552  laid  18  of  his  most  objectionable 
dogmas  before  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
in  1560  condemned  15  of  them  as  heretical 
and  the  other  three  as  false.  Notwithstanding 
this  decision,  the  Spanish  court  sent  Baius  as 
its  representative  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1563.  In  the  two  following  years  he  published 
various  controversial  works,  which  called  forth 
on  Nov.  1,  1567,  the  denunciatory  bull  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  which  anathematized  76  of  his  fa- 
vorite dogmass  but  did  not  nameliim.  Baius 
afterward  recanted  and  professed  obedience, 
was  engaged  a  few  years  later  in  similar  con- 
troversies, and  made  a  second  retraction  in 
1580.  The  contest  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  until  his  death.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1696,  and  his  doctrines 
subsequently  became  the  ba^  of  Jansenism. 

BAJAZET,  BiUadd,  or  Biyadd.  L  An  Otto- 
man sultan,  bom  in  1847,  died  in  1403.  He 
succeeded  his  &ther  Amurath  I.,  who  was 
killed  at  the  hour  of  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Kosovo  in  1389,  and  to  prevent  any  trouble  with 
his  family  strangled  his  younger  brother.  He 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  in  subduing  hb  rebellious  subjects  or 
adding  to  his  conquests.  In  Europe  his  armies 
penetrated  beyond  the  Danube,  into  Wallachia 
and  Hungary,  subdued  the  countries  around 


the  Balkan,  and  devastated  parts  of  Greece. 
He  brought  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  under 
the  Turkish  government.  In  1391  he  subdued 
Philadelphia,  the  last  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia,  and  in  1394  laid  siege  to  Constantinor 
ple,  continuing  it  for  years.  European  nations 
became  alarmed  at  his  progress,  and  Sigis- 
mnnd,  king  of  Hungary,  wim  a  large  army 
reinforced  by  a  select  body  of  French  troops, 
set  out  to  check  his  process;  but  in  1396 
B^azet  utterly  routed  his  army  near  Nico- 
polis.  He  overran  the  whole  of  the  Morea, 
but  his  career  of  conquest  was  checked  by 
Tamerlane,  who  invaded  his  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  two  conquerors  met  on 
the  plains  of  Angora  in  Galatia  with  im- 
mense armies  in  1402,  and  B^jazet  was  total- 
ly defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and,  accord- 
ing to  accounts  which  modem  historians  do 
not  consider  literally  true,  was  carried  about  in 
an  iron  cage  till  his  death.  On  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  B^azet  was  called 
nderim  (the  lightning).  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mohammed  I.  II.  An  Ottoman  sultan,  son  of 
Mohanuned  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantino- 
ple, bom  in  1447,  died  in  1512.  On  his  fiEither^s 
death  in  1481,  his  brother  Zizim  disputed  the 
succession.  He  was  defeated,  however,  and 
fied  to  Egypt,  and  afterward  to  Rhodes,  whence 
D^Aubusson,  the  grand  master,  sent  -him  to 
France.  B^azet^s  hatred  pursued  him  in  his 
exile,  and  is  believed  to  have  procured  his 
death  by  poison.  B^jazet  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
the  Venetians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. His  reign  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  rebellion  of  three  of  his  sons,  claimants  of 
the  throne,  in  which  Selim,  the  youngest,  was 
at  last  successAil,  and  B^azet  abdicated  in  his 
favor,  and  was  poisoned  by  him  a  few  days 
later.  During  the  reign  of  B^azet  II.  the 
Venetians  obtained  the  right  to  appoint  a  con- 
sul at  the  Sublime  Porto,  and  treaties  were 
concluded  with  Poland  and  the  czar. 

BAJAZID,  or  Bijazid,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  150  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Erze- 
mm,  S.  W.  of  Mount  Ararat ;  pop.  variously 
estimated  at  from  5,000  to  15,000,  mostly 
Kurds.  It  lies  around  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
citadel,  and  has  a  palace,  arsenal,  mosque, 
and  monastery.  The  town,  which  is  the  cap- 
ital of  a  saivjak,  has  decUned  since  the  Rus- 
sian conquest  of  Georgia. , 

BAKiCS,  Tuiis,  a  Hungarian  statesman  and 
prelato,  died  in  1521.  The  son  of  a  ser(  he 
became  by  his  talents  s^retary  of  King  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  who  ennobled  him,  and  after 
whose  death  he  labored  for  the  accession  of 
Ladislas  II.  of  Bohemia  to  the  throne  (1490). 
The  lattor  accordingly  made  him  chancellor, 
which  oflSce  he  relinquished  in  1505  for  a  oar- 
dinal^s  hat,  having  previously  been  the  in- 
cumbent of  various  episcopal  6ee&  and  finally 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Gran.  He  even  as- 
pired to  the  holy  see,  but  succeeded  only  in 
being  appointed  legato  in  Hungary,  and  in 
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being  allowed  to  hold  simaltaDeonsly,  contrary 
to  law,  many  eoclesiastical  endowments  and 
fonctions.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Julias  II. 
(1613)  he  revisited  Rome,  still  in  the  hope  of 
winning  the  papacy ;  and  when  this  hope  was 
blasted  by  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  he  obtain- 
ed permission  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
Turlcs.  But  the  army  of  peasants  and  vaga- 
bonds which  rallied  under  D6zsa  in  obedience 
to  his  appeals,  instead  of  fighting  the  infidels, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Hungarian  no- 
bility and  committ€Mi  frightful  ravages,  until 
they  were  routed  by  John  Zdpolya.  This 
peasants*  war,  and  the  somewhat  suspicious 
part  played  in  the  whole  movement  by  Ba- 
kacs,  nave  been  graphically  described  in  Mag- 
yaroT8zdg  \^\^hen  ("Hungary  in  1614 ")»  ^7 
Baron  E6tv6s  (8  vols.,  Pesth,  1847-'8).  The 
families  Erdddi  and  P41fiy  inherited  tiie  vast 
fortune  of  Bakacs. 

BAKALAHARI,  the  oldest  of  the  African  Be- 
chuana  tribes,  occupying  the  great  Kalahari 
desert,  between  the  Orange  river,  lat  29**  8., 
and  Lake  Ngami,  and  between  Ion.  24°  and  the 
Great  Fish  river.  They  are  found  roaming 
with  the  Bushmen,  but  retain  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  exhibit  an 
inclination  to  industrial  pursuits  and  settled 
life.  They  cultivate  the  thin  soil,  rear  goats, 
and  carry  on  a  small  traffic  in  furs. 

BAUER,  the  name  of  counties  in  four  of  the 
United  States.  L  A  central  county  of  Alaba- 
ma, bounded  E.  by  the  Coosa  river,  and  watered 
by  affluents  of  that  stream  and  of  the  Alabama 
and  Oahawba ;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,194,  of  whom  1,137  were  colored.  The  Sel- 
ma,  Rome,  and  Dalton,  and  the  South  and 
Korth  Alabama  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  11,728 
bushels  of  wheat,  181,311  of  Indian  com,  6,238 
of  oats,  29,671  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,860 
bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Orantville.  IL  A 
N.  E.  county  of  Florida,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  N.  fork  of  the  St  Mary^s  river ;  area,  670 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,326,  of  whom  290  were 
colored,  it  is  watered  by  several  streams  and 
small  lakes,  and  the  Okefenoke  swamp  extends 
in  the  N.  W.  portion.  The  Florida  Central 
railroad  passes  through  the  county.  In  1870 
the  county  produced  10,403  bushels  of  com, 
1,716  of  oats,  6,160  of  sweet  potatoes,  83  bales 
of  cotton,  29  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  8,076  gallons 
of  molasses.  Capital,  Sanderson,  in*  A  S. 
W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Flint 
river  and  intersected  by  *  Ichawaynoochaway 
creek ;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,843, 
of  whom  4,956  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  153,986  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  6,684  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,666  bales 
of  cotton.  Capital,  Newton.  IV.  A  S.  E.  coun- 
ty of  Oregon,  bounded  E.  by  Idaho,  and  S.  by 
Nevada;  area  about  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,804,  of  whom  680  were  Chinese.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Owyhee  and  Malheur  rivers,  and 


other  branches  of  the  Sap  tin  or  Snake,  whidi 
runs  on  its  E.  border.  The  Blue  mountains 
skirt  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  county  has  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  1870  the  cMef  produc- 
tions were  2,306  bushels  of  wheat,  87,426  of 
oats,  17,782  of  barley,  7,877  of  potatoes,  and 
1,944  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Auburn.  >r 

BAUER,  Edward  IHckbttM,  an  American  sen- 
ator and  soldier,  bom  in  London,  England, 
Feb.  24,  1811,  killed  at  the  battle  of  BsU^s 
Bluff  in  Virginia,  Oct.  21,  1861.  The  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1816,  settling 
first  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.  Having  been  admitted*  to  the  bar. 
Baker  took  up  iiis  residence  at  Springfield,  IlL 
lie  was  elected  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1837,  of  the  state  senate  in  1840,  and  represen- 
tative in  congress  in  1844.  When  tne  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out  in  1846,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  congress,  became  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  ft'om  Illinois,  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cmz,  and  conunanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  1848  he  was 
again  elected  to  congress,  but  declined,  having 
become  connected  with  the  Panama  raflway. 
In  1862  he  settled  in  Cidifomia,  where  he 
practised  law  with  success,  took  an  active  part 
in  political  discusaons,  and  was  nominated 
by  the  republicans  for  congress,  but  was  not 
elected.  He  removed  to  Oregon,  and  in  1660 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  from 
that  state.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  raised  a  regiment  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
having  declined  a  commission  as  generaL  At 
the  battle  of  Ball^s  Blu£^  where  he  command- 
ed  a  brigade,  he  received  several  bnlleta,  one 
of  which  passed  through  his  head,  killing  him 
on  the  field. 

BAUER,  Hour,  an  English  naturalist  and 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, May  8, 1698,  died  Nov.  26, 1774.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  bookselling  business,  but 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies, 
and  especially  to  observations  with  the  mi- 
croscope and  to  botany.  He  introduced  into 
England  several  valuable  exotic  plants ;  among 
others,  the  large  Alpine  strawberry,  and  the 
rheum  palmatum^  or  true  rhubarb.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  and  i4 
the  royal  society.  He  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,''  and 
published,  besides  his  microscopic  observations, 
a  small  collection  of  poems.  Many  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  instmction  of  deaf 
mutes,  whom  be  taught  to  articulate  after  the 
method  of  Wallis  and  Holden.  lie  married 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

BAUER,  OnsB  Ckiaader,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  bom  in  Marlow,  N.  H.,  July  80,  1812, 
died  Dec.  20,  1871.  At  the  age  of  16  he  en- 
tered Wilbridiam  academy,  and  in  1830  went 
to  the  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.^ 
where  he  studied  three  years,  receiving  a  de- 
gree, although  bad  health  prevented  him  frooi 
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finishing  the  nsnal  studies.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  Newbury  seminary,  Vt., 
and  in  1839  became  its  principal.  This  position 
he  occupied  till  1844,  when  he  entered  the 
work  of  the  pastorate.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
to  a  chair  in  theology  in  the  Methodist  gene- 
ral Biblical  institute  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  since 
become  the  school  of  theology  of  the  Boston 
university.  Subsequently  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  this  institution,  where  he  remained  till 
1852,  when  he  was  elected  bishop.  His  chief 
labors  were  in  behalf  of  theological  education. 
Among  other  writings,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  polity 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

BIKER,  Sir  SuimI  White,  an  English  explorer, 
bom  June  8,  1821.  In  1848,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  he  established  a  model  farm 
and  coffee  estate  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  He 
^ve  some  account  of  his  life  there  in  ^^The 
Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon"  (1858)  and 
"Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon"  (1855). 
In  1861  he  organized  a  large  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  with  the  especial  design  of  meeting  and 
succoring  Speke  and  Grant,  who  had  set  out 
from  Zanzibar  for  the  same  purpose.  Baker, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  Hungarian  by  birth, 
set  <)ut  from  Cairo,  April  15,  1861,  and  on  the 
18th'  of  June  reached-  the  junction  of  the  At- 
bara  with  the  Nile.  For  nearly  a  year  he  ex- 
plored the  regions  of  Abyssinia  whence  comes 
the  Blue  Nile,  and  in  June,  1862,  returned  to 
Khartoom,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the 
White  Nile.  Here  he  organized  a  party  of  96 
persons  to  explore  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile.  They  set  out  Dec.  18,  1862,  sailing 
southward  up  the  river.  They  reached  Gondo- 
koro,  lat.  4**  55'  N.,  Ion.  31°  46'  E.,  on  Feb.  2, 
1863.  Here  on  the  15th  Baker  was  met  by 
Grant  and  Speke,  who  coming  from  the  south 
had  discovered  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  tlie 
Nile.  They  had  left  the  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  thought  it  probable  that  there  was 
still  another  great  lake  connected  with  the 
Victoria  N'yanza.  Baker,  resolved  to  supple- 
ment the  explorations  of  Grant  and  Speke, 
started  from  Gondokoro  by  land,  March  26, 
1863,  the  route  being  first  eastward,  then  nearly 
south,  then  trending  toward  the  west.  The 
jonmey  was  adventurous  and  toilsome,  and 
Mrs.  Baker  suffered  a  sunstroke  which  nearly 
oost  her  life.  On  March  14,  1864,  Baker  came 
in  sight  of  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  heretofore 
unknown,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Albert 
N'yanza.  (See  N'yanza.)  After  navigating 
a  small  portion  of  the  lake,  he  set  out  on 
his  homeward  journey  early  in  April,  1864; 
but  owing  to  illness  and  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  he  did  not  reach  Gondo- 
koro tmtil  March  28.  1865.  He  then  ce turned 
to  England,  where  ne  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  published  an  account  of  his 
explorations,  "  The  Albert  N'yanza  "  ^London, 
1866).    In  1869  he  returned  to  Africa,  was 


created  a  pasha  by  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  carried  on  by  the  natives 
and  Arabs  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile. 

BAKEWELL,  a  market  town  of  Derbyshire, 
England,  situated  on  the  river  Wye,  near  its 

i' unction  with  the  Derwent,  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
)erby;  pop.  in  1871,  10,727.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  tne  duke  of  Rutland,  whose  seat,  Had- 
don  Hall,  is  two  miles  from  the  town.  It  has 
a  spacious  cruciform  church  founded  in  Saxon 
times,  showing  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  different  periods,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Wye  are  traces  of  a  castle  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder  in  924.  Cotton  mills  were 
first  established  here  by  Arkwright,  and  there 
are  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  also  chalybeate  springs  and  warm  baths, 
formerly  much  resorted  to.  Chatsworth  house, 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  duke  ef  Devon- 
shire, is  three  miles  distant. 

BAKEWELL,  R«Wrt,  an  English  agriculturist, 
born  at  Dishley  in  Leicestershire  about  1725, 
died  Oct.  1,  1795.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1760  as  proprietor  of  the  Dishley  farm,  where  he 
introduced  the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  and 
paid  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
sheep.  His  horses  and  pigs  were  also  noted  in 
their  day.  His  aim  was  to  secure  cattle  that 
Would  fatten  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food. 
Mr.  Bakewell  introduced  into  Ei^glidi  agricul- 
ture the  practice  of  flooding  meadows.  He 
never  contributed  anything  to  literature,  but 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
fully  described  and  praised  his  plans  and  im- 
provements. 

BAKHMCT,  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  188  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Yekateri- 
noslav ;  pop.  in  1867,  10,892.  The  town  iias 
large  establishments  for  rendering  tallow,  and 
near  it  are  coal  mines  and  alabaster  quarries. 

BAKHTCHISBRAI  (Turkish,  palace  of  gardens), 
a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea,  now  included  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Taurida,  in  lat.  44*^ 
47'  N.,  Ion.  33°  54'  E.,  28  m.  N.  E.  of  Se- 
bastopoL  in  a  long  deep  valley  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tchuruk  Su;  pop.  in  1867,  11,448,  of 
whom  1,500  were  Oaraite  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  and  the  rest  Tartars.  The  khan 
seraiy  or  palace  of  the  ancient  khans  of  the 
Crimea,  consists  of  a  range  of  spacious  build- 
ings one  story  high,  richly  adorned  with  ara- 
besques and  inscriptions,  a  splendid  mosque, 
beautiful  marble  fountains,  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens. The  manufactures  consist  of  morocco 
leather,  saddlery  and  other  leather  articles, 
beeza  (a  spirit  distiMed  from  millet),  silks, 
common  cutlery,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pot- 
tery, and  arms.  About  four  miles  distant  are 
the  renowned  seat  of  the  Caraites,  Tchufut 
Kal^  or  Jews'  Castle,  and  a  deserted  monas- 
tery containing  70  cells  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Bakhtchiserai  first  became  the 
residence  of  the  khans  about  1475.  In  the 
16th  century  their  dominion  extended  not  only 
over  the  Crimea,  but  over  all  the  outlying 
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territory  from  the  Danube  to  the  Oauoasna. 
Gradually,  however,  Russia  undermined  their 
authority,  until  in  1788  it  became  extinct. 
Daring  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  (1855)  Bakh- 
tchiserai  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian 
army. 

BAKHTECiAlf.  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Fars,  m  lat  29**  SC  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  58°  80'  and  64°  80'  E. ;  length  E.  and  W. 
upward  of  60  nL  ^  breadth  8  m.  It  dries  up 
in  summer,  leaving  immense  quantities  of  salt. 

BiJLHTlSHWA,  t£e  name  of  a  Christian  Nea- 
torian  family,  which  during  the  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  centuries  gave  six  famous  physicians 
to  the  court  of  Bagdad.  Caliph  Al-Hadi,  after 
having  been  restored  to  health  by  the  skill  of 
Ben  Giurgis  Bakhtishwa  in  786,  proposed  that 
all  the  physicians  who  had  unsuccessfully  prac- 
tised upon  him  should  be  put  to  death;  but 
Bakhtiahwa  saved  the  lives  of  his  colleagues 
by  administering  poison  to  the  caliph.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  Giabnl  ben  Giur- 
^s  ben  Bakhtishwa,  after  helping  Haroun  al- 
Rashid  over  an  apoplectic  fit,  was  sentenced 
to  death  because  the  caliph  had  a  relapse. 
His  life  was  only  saved  by  the  death  of  the 
caliph.  The  most  learned  of  the  Bakhtishwas 
was  Abu  Sa,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  10th  century.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a  medical  work  in  50  chapters,  dedicated  to 
Caliph  Motaki,  and  entitlea  the  ^^  Garden  of 
Medicine.^* 

BAKONY,  or  F«rwt  if  Bikray,  a  mountain 
range  in  Hungary,  8.  of  the  Danube,  between 
the  Raab  and  Lake  Balaton,  separating  the 
great  and  little  Hungarian  plains.  Its  ave- 
rage height  is  about  2,000  ft.  It  is  crowned 
with  dense  forests,  and  has  quarries  of  very 
fine  marble.  Immense  herds  of  swine  are  fed 
in  the  forest,  and  the  keepers  figure  as  robbers 
in  Himgarian  literature. 

BllLIi,  or  Bikf«i  L  Formerly  an  indepen- 
dent khanate,  now  a  government  of  Russia,  in 
Transcaucasia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  comprising  the  territory  of  Shirvan  and 
part  of  Daghestan ;  area,  14,922  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1867,  486,229,  including  Russians,  Caucasians, 
Armenians,  and  Parsees.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  easternmost  ranges  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
watered  by  the  Kur  and  the  Aras.  The  penin- 
sula of  Apsheron,  comprised  within  this  gov- 
ernment, IS  remarkable  for  its  mud  volcanoes 
and  naphtha  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Baku 
there  are  about  100  bituminous  springs,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  worked,  producing  white  and 
black  naphtha.  The  principal  sources  are  situ- 
ated at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  6  m.  from 
the  city  of  Baku.  The  quantity  annually  ob- 
tained in  the  district  amounts  to  about  86,000 
lbs.  of  the  pure  and  9,600,000  lbs.  of  the  black 
naphtha.  The  naphtha  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
illuminating  purposes.  The  country  for  seve- 
ral miles  round  the  town  of  Baka  is  impreg- 
nated with  inflammable  matter.  About  15  m. 
N.  £.  of  the  town  ia  a  fire  temple  of  the  Gue- 
bres  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  from  the 


centre  of  which  rises  a  bluish  flame.  'Eere  are 
some  small  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  when 
they  wish  to  smother  the  flame  cover  the  plaee, 
enclosed  with  walls,  by  a  thick  loam.  When 
an  incision  is  made  in  the  floor,  and  a  torch 
applied,  the  gas  ignites,  and  when  the  fire  is 
no  longer  needed  it  is  again  suppressed  by  clos- 
ing the  aperture.  Not  far  from  the  town  there 
is  a  boilmg  lake  which  is  in  constant  oaoCkMi, 
and  gives  out  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  best. 
After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn  the  whole 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  flamet 
frequently  roll  alonff  the  mountains  in  enor- 
mous masses  and  wiUi  incredible  velocity.  The 
fire  does  not  bum,  nor  is  it  possible  to  detect 
the  least  heat  in  it,  nor  are  the  reeds  or  grasi 
afiected  by  it.  These  appearances  never  oocqr 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  In  for- 
mer times  the  burning  field  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  ateshgaht  (shrines  <^  grace)  among 
the  Guebres.  Previous  to  its  occupation  by 
the  Russians  a  voluntary  human  sacrifice  was 
annually  offered  here — a  youth  who  leaped 
with  his  horse  into  one  of  the  fissures.  A  few 
adherents  of  this  sect  still  make  pilgriniagef 
to  the  great  ateshgah  to  worship  the  fire  and 
perform  penitentiiu  exercises,  chiefly  by  nid^t 
The  place  is  a  walled  quadrangle  with  an  ^tar 
raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
each  of  the  four  comers  stands  a  chimney  86 
ft.  high,  from  which  issues  a  flame  8  ft.  long. 
Round  the  walls  of  this  sanctum  are  a  number 
of  cells  in  which  the  priests  and  Guebres  re- 
side. The  peninsula  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
salt  formation :  in  diflferent  parts  of  it  there  are 
10  salt  lakes,  only  one  or  two  of  which  are 
worked,  yielding  annually  about  10,000  tons. 
There  are  no  trees  in  this  peninsula,  but  por- 
tions of  the  territory  have  a  layer  of  mould  on 
which  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  maize,  melooi, 
fruits,  rice,  cotton,  and  safl^n.  Opium  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  species  of  red  and  hignly  flavored 
onion  not  found  elsewhere  is  cultivated.  IL  A 
seaport  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
the  capital  of  the  preceding  government,  in  kl 
40°  22'  N.  and  Ion.  49''40'  £.,  situated  on  the 
southern  shore  <^  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron; 
pop.  in  1867,  12,888,  chiefly  Mohanmied«is. 
The  houses,  terraced  like  those  of  other  oriental 
towns,  are  built  of  naphtha  and  earth.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  double  wall  built  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  has  a  custom  house,  mfl- 
itary  school,  16  Mohammedan  private  schools, 
28  mosques,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Arm^iian 
churches,  and  a  palace  of  the  ancient  khans 
built  about  the  7th  century,  and  now  used  as 
an  artillery  arsenal.  The  walls  were  once 
washed  by  the  Caspian,  but  they  are  now  15 
ft.  from  it ;  and  in  other  places  the  sea  has  en- 
croached upon  the  land,  and  the  ruins  of  sub- 
merged buildings  are  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
18  ft.  The  port  of  Baku  is  the  most  important 
on  the  Caspian,  and  a  principal  Russian  naval 
station.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  naph- 
tha, iron,  silk,  shawls,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  fruits,  fish,  salt,  and 
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safiVon.  There  are  no  factories.  Baku  existed 
in  the  4th  century.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  and  after  the  downfall  of  the 
caliphate  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
princes  of  Shirvan.  In  1500  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  later  was  taken  hv 
the  Tnrks,  but  recaptured  by  Shah  Abbas  I. 
In  1728  the  city  capitulated  to  the  Russians 
under  Matnshkin,  but  was  returned  to  the  Per- 
sians at  the  peace  of  1785.  Later  it  was  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  1806 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Russians  under  Gen. 
Bnlkhakoff  and  finally  annexed  to  Russia. 

BllLUNINy  MlUiall,  a  Russian  revolutionist, 
bom  at  Torzhok,  Tver,  in  1814.  He  belongs  to 
an  old  family,  left  the  military  service  for  the 
study  of  jphUosophy,  and  became  conspicuous 
by  his  affiliations  with  revolutionary  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Poles,  and  as  a  resolute 
and  reckless  agitator.  He  resided  after  1841, 
when  he  left  Russia,  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland ;  and,  declining  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, his  estates  were  confiscated.  In  1847  he 
was  expelled  Arom  France  at  the  request  of  the 
czar  for  having  made  an  iufiammatory  speech 
in  favor  of  a  Polish-Russian  alliance  for  the 
overthrow  of  Russian  despotism.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  prominent  at  the 
Slavic  congress  in  Prague  and  in  the  ensuing 
confiict,  after  which  he  fied  to  Berlin.  Ex- 
pelled from  Prussia,  he  appeared  in  May,  1849, 
as  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  government 
and  as  the  most  daring  leader  of  the  outbreak 
in  Dresden.  Captured  at  Chemnitz  after  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  he  was  incar- 
cerated for  eight  months  in  a  Saxon  fortress. 
His  sentence  to  death  in  May,  1850,  being 
commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  he  was 
surrendered  to  the  Austrian  government,  which 
likevrise  condemned  him  to  death  and  com- 
muted the  sentence,  and  which  in  its  turn  gave 
him  up  to  Russia,  where  he  was  confined 
in  St  Petersburg  and  in  SchlQsselburg  till 
after  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Siberia.  He  availed  himself  of  a  permission  to 
settie  in  the  Amoor  Country  for  escaping  to 
Japan,  and  reached  the  United  States  early  in 
1861,  after  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  lately 
residing  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  still  engaged 
more  or  less  in  revolutionary  and  journalistic 
enterprises.  He  is  the  author  of  Eussische  Ztt- 
ttdnde  (Leipsic,  1847),  and  of  other  publications. 

BALAAJI  (Heb.  B%tam\  a  soothsayer  and  di- 
viner of  Pethor,  on  "the  river"  (Euphrates), 
whom  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  alarmed  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  neighbors  the  Amorites  by 
the  Hebrews,  sent  for  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  the  invaders.  Balaam  refused,  saying 
that  he  could  not  curse  the  people  whom  God 
had  blessed ;  but  upon  being  further  urged,  he 
agreed  to  say  only  what  should  be  commanded 
by  God.  He  set  out,  riding  upon  an  ass ;  but 
on  the  way  he  was  met  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  visible  to  the  ass,  but  not  to  the  rider. 
The  ass  refused  to  pass  the  opposing  angel,  and 
three  times  turned  out  of  the  way,  being  each 


time  beaten  by  Balaam.  At  last  the  ass  spoke 
in  a  human  voice,  asking  why  he  had  been 
beaten.  Then  Balaam's  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  with  a 
drawn  sword  to  bar  his  way.  The  angel  told 
him  to  go  on  to  Balak,  but  he  must  only  say 
what  should  be  commanded  to  him.  Balaam 
went  to  Balak,  and  after  due  sacrifices  deliv- 
ered his  message,  which  proved  to  be  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  Hebrews,  instead  of  the  desired 
curse.  This  was'repeated  four  times,  with  the 
same  result ;  and  on  the  last  occasion  Balaam 

Sredicted  that  the  Israelites  should  overthrow 
[oab,  Edom,  Amalek,  and  other  neighboring 
tribes.  Some  Biblical  critics  consider  the  story 
of  Balaun  (Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.)  as  an  inter- 
polation; other  expounders  have  interpreted 
the  speaking  of  the  ass  as  a  vision  or  trance  in 
which  the  diviner  thought  he  saw  an  angel, 
and  fancied  that  he  heard  the  ass  speaking. 

BALAKLAVly  a  small  seaport  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Taurida,  on  the  8.  W.  coast 
of  tlie  Crimea  and  a  small  bay  of  the  Black 
sea,  about  8  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  Sebastopol;  pop. 
about  750.  Known  in  antiquity  as  oymbolon 
Portus,  the  bay  of  Balaklava  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages  Cembalo  and  Bella  Chiava,  being  a 
possession  of  the  Genoese,  who  btiilt  a  fortress 
on  the  heights  above  the  harbor.  Catharine 
II.  sent  to  Balaklava  2,000  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian soldiers  as  guards  of  the  coast,  and  their 
descendants  formed  from  1795  to  1859  the 
so-called  Balaklava-Greek  battalion.  In  the 
Crimean  war,  the  British  troops  under  Lord 
Raglan,  a  few  days  after  their  landing  in  the 
peninsula,  compelled  the  small  Russian  garri- 
son to  surrender,  Sept  26,  1854,  and  estab- 
lished their  naval  headquarters  there,  building 
fortifications  and  a  railway  to  Sebastopol,  and 
laying  a  submarine  cable  to  Varna.  Balaklava 
was  attacked  on  Oct.  25  by  the  Russians,  who 
stormed  four  redoubts,  feebly  defended  by 
Turkish  troops,  and  captured  11  guns;  but 
after  the  repulse  of  their  cavalry  by  the  High- 
landers and  their  defeat  by  the  English  heavy 
brigade,  they  made  no  further  efibrts  to  ad- 
vance. The  earl  of  Cardigan,  upon  an  order 
alleged  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Lucan  for 
the  capture  of  certain  Russian  guns,  led  the 
charge  of  his  light  brigade,  composed  only  of 
about  600  horsemen,  against  the  formidable 
array  of  the  enemy,  his  men  cutting  their  way 
through  and  back  again  under  the  play  of  the 
Russian  batteries.  The  survivors  of  this  bril- 
liant but  useless  exploit  did  not  exceed  150. 
The  first  who  fell  was  Capt.  Nolan,  the  officer 
who  conveyed  the  disputed  order  fW>m  Lord 
Lucan.  The  English  evacuated  the  place  in 
June,  1856.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
entrance,  the  harbor  is  now  used  only  for  the 
coasting  trade  with  other  Crimean  ports.  On 
an  elevated  rock,  about  4  m.  W.  of  the  town,  is 
the  old  monastery  of  St  George,  with  a  new 
Greek  church,  and  a  maritime  convent,  the  in- 
mates of  which  officiate  as  priests  for  sailors. 
Either  the  monastery  or  a  neighboring  locality 
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u  mpp<«ed  to  be  the  nte  of  the  celebrated  t«&i- 

fle  of  Diana  Taaiico,  of  which  in  Uie  legend 
phigenU  was  priestess. 
BiULAIIU,  a  musical  instrument  with  two 
or  three  strings,  played  with  the  Qngers  like 
the  guitar,  very  popular  in  Rosma  for  accompa- 
nimeota,  and  found  in  almost  all  the  cottages 
of  tho  peasantry.  Rnssian  ballads  have  been 
collected,  under  the  title  of  this  national  instru- 
ment, hi  French  (IfiST)  and  in  German  (1868). 
IliiiNCE,  an  instrument  intended  to  measiirc 
different  amounts  or  maraes  of  matter  by  tbe 
determination  of  their  weight,  using  as  stand- 
ards of  comparison  certain  fixed  units,  as  the 
gramme,  the  nonod,  the  ton,  die  The  instru- 
ment is  founded  on  the  taw  that  gravitation 
acts  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  mass,  and  on  the 
mechanical  principle  that  when  a  solid  body  is 
suspended  on  one  point,  t!ie  centre  of  gravity 
will  place  itself  always  perpendicularly  under 
that  point.  If  therefore  a  beam,  ah,  fig.  1,  is 
supported  in  tbe  middle  at  e,  and  morable 
around  this  point,  its  centre  of  gravity,  i,  wilt 

Slace  itself  under  the  point  e  ;  and  if  disturbed 
'om  tbat  position,  this  centre  will  oscillatA  like 
a  pendulum,  and  the  beam  will  finally  come  to 
rest  only  with  the  centre  of  gravity  in  tbe  per- 
pendicular passing  through  the  point  of  sup- 
Sort.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  distances 
'om  a  to  c  and  from  6  to  c  are  equal,  tbe  two 
sides  of  tbe  beam  equal,  and  tbe  whole  made 
of  homogeneous  material,  tbe  horizontal  posi- 
tion will  be  arrived  at,  and  also  when  at  a  and 
fteqnalwcigbtxpparesnapended;  the  gravity  of 
such  scales  and  weights  must  be  considered  con- 
centrated in  tbe  points  of  suspension  a  and  b, 
and  tlieir  common  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
either  in,  under,  or  aitove  the  point  of  support, 


through,  under,  or  above  the  rapport  e.  Bvt 
suppose  we  place  an  additional  weight  r  in 
one  of  tbe  scales,  then  the  common  ceom 
of  gravity  of  the  weights  in  the  scales  will 
be  shifted  toward  the  side  of  that  additional 
weight.  Suppow  it  to  be  in  i^  then  tbe  centT« 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  balance  will  be  in  tbe 
line  di,  uniting  the  centre  of  gravity  d  of  tbe 


aooording  as  the  line 


b  nnltmg  them  posses 


weights  with  that  of  the  balance  «  ;  if  then  il  b 
somewhere  at  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance 
can  no  longer  maintain  the  horizontal  position, 
but  will  only  come  to  re^it  when  m  is  under  r. 
or  the  tine  em  has  attained  a  perpendicular  po«- 
lion.  It  is  evident  that  the  angle  which  tbe 
beam  in  this  case  makes  with  ahorizontallineia 
equal  to  the  angle  ton.  If  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity in  in  the  point  of  support,  the  l>alance  It 
indifi'erent ;  that  is,  it  wiu,  when  charged  with 
equal  weights,  remain  at  rest  in  any  positioD. 
And  it  tbe  centre  of  gravity  is  above  tne  point 
of  support,  we  have  a  case  of  so-colledunstable 
equilibrium ;  the  balance  will  with  equal  eaM 
tip  over  to  tlie  rigtit  or  left,  and  the  beam  can 
neverbebroogbtintothehoriiontalpoaition.  In 
either  case  the  balanoe  u  nseleoB,  and  it  foUowa 
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from  this  that  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be 
under  the  point  of  support,  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument  dejiends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  distance  between  these  two  points. 
This  derived  degree  of  sensitiveness  varies  with 
the  purposes  for  which  balances  are  to  be  used. 
The  most  delicate  balances  are  those  used  for 
phvsical  and  chemical  investigation;  and  in 
order  to  secure,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
sensitiveness  the  conditions  are  aa  follows: 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  must  lie 
as  near  as  possible  under  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion; it  is  evident  that  when  this  centre  of 
gravity  s  is  raised,  the  point  m  will  be  raised 
also,  and  the  angle  sem  will  become  larger, 
which  results  in  a  ^eater  deflection  of  the 
beam  in  case  there  is  no  proper  equilibrium. 
Fine  balances  are  provided  with  an  upright  rod 
above  their  point  of  suspension,  on  which  a 
small  weight  may  be  screwed  up  or  down,  in 
order  to  raise  or  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
so  to  increase  or  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the 
instrument.  In  fig.  1  this  rod  is  represented 
below,  which  is  only  admissible  when  no  great 
degree  of  sensitiveneas  is  required,  as  in  this 
case  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lowered  too  much. 

2.  The  beam  should  be  as  long  as  compatible  with 
strength.  As  the  distance  ed  becomes  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  len^h  of  the  arms,  any 
difference  in  the  two  weights  with  which  the 
balance  is  charged  will  be  the  more  perceptible 
the  longer  the  arms  are.  8.  The  beam  should 
also  be  as  light  as  compatible  with  strength ; 
the  smaller  t£e  weight  of  the  balance  itself,  the 

/greater  the  influence  of  minute  differences  in 
the  load  wiU  be  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
point  d  from  the  centre.  Therefore  the  beams 
of  chemical  balances  are  made  like  an  elongat- 
ed frame,  with  large  openings  between,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  walking  beams  of  steam 
engines  are  constructed.  4.  The  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  two  scales  must  be  such  that 
the  line  uniting  them  passes  exactly  through 
the  point  of  support ;  if  this  line  passes  under 
that  point,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance  will 
diminish  too  much  when  the  load  is  increased. 
This  takes  place  in  any  case  to  a  small  degree, 
as  no  beam  is  so  perfectly  inelastic  that  a  slight 
flexion  will  not  take  place  under  the  maxi- 
mum load.  5.  The  distances  of  the  points 
of  suspension  of  the  scales  a  and  h  from  the 
centre  c  should  be  perfectly  equal ;  this  is  best 
verified  by  changing  the  weights  in  the  two 
scales,  when  if  the  equilibrium  remains  un- 
changed their  distances  are  equal.  Some  bal- 
ances have  screw  arrangements  to  correct  small 
differences  in  this  respect.  In  fig.  2  a  chem- 
ical balance  is  represented  as  used,  in  a  glass 
cajse,  which  serves  to  protect  it  not  only  from 
dust,  but  also  against  air  currents  which  might 
prevent  a  truly  sensitive  balance  from  ever 
coming  to  rest,  and  thus  make  correct  weigh- 
ings impossible.  The  turning  point  of  the 
beam,  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  to  the 
least  amount,  is  a  knife-edge  or  triangular 
prism  of  hardened  steel  passing  at  right  angles 


through  the  beam,  and  resting  when  in  use 
upon  polished  plates  of  agate  (one  each  side  of 
the  beam),  which  are  set  exactly  upon  the  same 
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horizontal  plane.  This  knife-edge  is  polished 
and  brought  to  an  angle  of  80°.  The  points  of 
suspension  are  also  knife-edges,  one  set  across 
eacn  extremity  of  the  beam.  Great  care  is 
required  that  the  line  connecting  them  shall 
be  precisely  at  right  angles  with  the  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  motion  and  of  gravity. 
The  index  or  pointer  is  sometimes  a  long  nee- 
dle, its  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and  ex- 
tending either  above  or  below  the  beam^  or  it 
is  a  needle  extended  from  each  extremity  of 
the  beam.  In  either  case  it  vibrates  with  the 
motion  of  the  beam  over  a  graduated  arc,  and 
rests  upon  the  zero  point  when  the  beam  is 
horizontal.  The  degrees  upon  each  side  of  the 
zero  of  the  scale  indicate,  as  the  needle  oscil- 
lates past  them,  the  intermediate  point  at  which 
this  will  stop,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to 
wait  its  coming  to  rest.  In  order  to  save  the 
knife-edgee  from  wear,  the  beam  is  made,  in 
delicate  balances,  to  rest  when  not  in  use 
upon  a  forked  arm,  and  the  pans  upon  tlie 
floor  of  the  case  in  which  tne  instrument 
stands.  The  agate  surfaces,  being  lifted  by 
means  of  a  cam  or  lever,  raise  the  beam  off  its 
supports  and  put  it  in  action ;  or  the  supports, 
by  a  similar  contrivance,  are  let  down  from  the 
beam,  leaving  it  to  rest  upon  the  'agate ;  the 
pans  in  the  latter  case  must  always  remain  sus- 
pended.— However  perfectly  a  balance  may  be 
made,  there  is  always  great  care  to  be  exer- 
cised in  its  use.  Errors  are  easily  made  in  the 
estimation  of  the  nice  quantities  it  is  used  to 
determine.  The  sources  of  some  are  avoided 
by  a  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  weighing 
suggestea  by  Borda.  The  body  to  be  weighed 
is  exactly  counterpoised,  and  then  taken  out 
of  the  pan  and  replaced  by  known  weights, 
added  till  they  produce  the  same  effect  A 
false  balance  must  by  this  method  produce  cor- 
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rect  results.  The  weights  emplc^ed  for  deli-  ' 
Cftte  baJanceB  are  either  tro7  grains,  one  of 
each  of  the  nnita,  one  of  each  of  the  tena,  »□(! 
the  Bsme  of  the  hundreds  and  Uiousands.  as 
also  of  the  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thonsandths 
of  a  grain ;  or  they  are  the  French  gramme 
weights,  with  their  decimal  parts.  The  latter 
are  the  most  commonlj  nsed  lu  chemical  assays 
and  analyses.  The  larger  weights  are  of  brass, 
the  smaller  of  platinum,  and  these  are  always 
handled  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  The 
beam  of  the  balance  is,  according  to  the  meth- 
od introduced  by  Berzolius,  frequently  marked 
by  diviaionHl  lines  into  tenths,  and  one  of  the 
small  weights,  as  a  tcath  or  hundredth  of  a 
grain,  or  a  milligramme,  is  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  along  the 
beam  to  any  one  of  these  lines  to  bring  the 
balance  to  exact  equilibrium.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  picking  up  and  trying  one  weight 
after  another  is  avoided,  and  the  proportional 
part  of  the  weight  used  is  that  indicated  by 
the  decimal  number  upon  the  beam  at  which 
it  rests  to  produce  equilibrium.  The  best  ma- 
terials for  a  balance  are  those  which  combine 
strength  with  lightness,  and  are  least  liable  to 
be  aAticted  by  the  atmosphere  and  acid  vapors. 
Brass,  platinum,  or  steel  is  used  for  the  beam ; 
but  probably  aluminum  vill  prove  to  be  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  than  either.  The  pans 
are  commonly  of  platinum,  made  very  thin, 
and  suspended  by  fine  platioDm  wires.  The 
support  is  a  brass  pillar  secured  to  the  floor 
of  the  glass  cose  in  which  the  instrument  is 
kept.  Doors  are  provided  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  by  which  access  is  bod  to  the  instru- 
ment; hut  these  are  commonly  kept  closed, 
and  are  always  shut  in  delicate  weigning,  that 
the  beam  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  currents 
of  air.  So  delicate  are  the  best  balances,  that 
when  lightly  loaded  and  left  to  vibrata,  they 
may  be  otTected  by  the  approach  of  a  person 
to  one  side  of  the  glass  case,  the  warmth  radi- 
ated from  the  body  causing  the  nearest  arm 
of  the  beam  to  be  slightly  expanded  and  elon- 
gated, so  as  to  sensibly  preponderate.  The 
degree  of  sensibility  is  estimated  by  the  small- 
est weight  in  proportion  to  the  load  that  will 
cause  tlie  beam  to  be  deflected  from  a  horizon- 
tal line.  It  is  said  thata  balance  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Bowdoin  college,  Maine,  which,  with  a 
charge  of  10  kilogrammes  in  each  scale,  is  sen- 
sitive to  A  of  a  milligramme.  Becker  and  Sons 
of  New  York  made  the  balance;  and  they  make 
ordinary  cltemical  balances  which  with  one  kilo- 
gramme in  each  scale  are  senative  to  one  tenth 
of  a  milligramme;  their  small  balances  now  in 
nae  in  the  assay  office,  New  York,  show  a  dif- 
ference in  load  of  lees  than  y^  part  of  a  mil- 
ligramme.— The  torsion  balance,  invented  by 
Coulomb  to  mesBuro  minute  electrioal  forces,  is 
B(U1  more  delicate  than  the  best  beam  balance. 
It  conMsts  of  a  brass  wire,  hung  by  one  end 
and  stretched  by  a  light  weight,  carrying  at  its 
lower  end  a  horlEonlal  needle.  Any  force  ap- 
plied to  one  end  of  this  needle,  tending  to  rotate 
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it  horizontally,  will  be  measored  by  the  angi 
throagh  which  it  causes  the  needle  to  move 
that  is,  by  the  torsion  of  tlie  wire.  (See  EiMt 
TEOMKTZB.) — The  Steelyard,  the  Roman  ttaUrt 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  balance,  the  tw 
arms  being  of  unequal  length,  the  body  to  b 
weighed  being  suspended  in  a  pan  or  otfaerKii 
from  tbe  short  arm,  and  the  counterpoise,  whit. 
is  a  constant  weight,  being  slid  along  the  latitft 
arm  until  equilibrium  is  established.  As  Uii 
occurs  when  the  weight  on  one  side  malti 
plied  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  is  eqoa 
to  tbe  weight  on  tbe  other  mulliplied  by  ii 
distance  from  the  folcrum,  and  as  on  one  aid 
the  weight  is  constant,  and  on  the  other  tli 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the  u 
known  weight  must  be  determined  by  the  dii 
tance  of  the  constant  weight  from  tbe  cenln 
— The  Danish  balance  differs  from  the  commo 
steelyard  in  having  the  counterpoise  Sxed  ■ 
one  end,  and  the  fulcrum  being  slid  along  th 
graduated  beam.  The  graduation  commenc* 
at  a  point  near  the  counterpoise,  at  which  tb 
beam  with  the  pan  suspended  at  the  other  en 
is  in  eauilibrium,  and  the  numbers  increase  U 
ward  the  pan.  A  balance  called  the  beat  lere 
is  employed  to  some  extent  for  purposes  nc 
requiring  extreme  accuracy.  The  pan  is  ai 
toched  to  one  end  of  the  beam  and  tbe  oth« 
carries  a  constant  weight.  From  the  bent  ton 
of  the  lever  this  weight  is  raised  to  a  beigb 
varying  with  the  weight  placed  in  the  seal 
pan.  A  pointer  attached  to  the  constant  weigb 
and  moving  alone  a  graduated  arc  indicates  h, 
the  number  at  which  it  stops  the  weight  of  th 
body  in  the  scale  pan.  Its  indications  are  tb 
least  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  constai 
weight  spprooches  to  the  horizontal  or  vertin 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  motion.  Th 
scales  generally  used  In  the  United  States  fe 
weighing  loaded  wagons  and  canal  boats  ar 
modiS cations  of  the  steelyard,  wherein  th 
weight  of  these  ponderous  bodies  is  divide 
by  means  of  levers,  and  a  known  fraction  o 
it  sustained  by  one  end  of  a  beam,  the  otbe 
end  of  which  is  graduated  for  a  moving  weigfai 
Modem  modiflcstions  of  the  steelyard  contain 
pan  hung  at  the  end  of  tbe  arm  to  receive  large 
weights,  while  the  sliding  wei^t  is  used  onl 
to  balance  the  fractional  parts. — Spring  bal 
ancee  are  popular  instruments,  and  connst  of 
helix  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  cylinder.  The  bod 
to  be  neighed  is  suspended  to  a  wire  passing  a 
through  the  centre  of  the  helix  and  fastened  t 
the  upper  coil,  which  carries  a  pointer  down 
narrow  slit  in  the  cylinder,  thus  indicating  th 
weight  on  tlie  graduated  sides  of  the  cvlindej 
BiUNenin,  or  Baaglafm,  an  islet  of  the  Ut 
lay  archipelago,  in  the  Sulu  group,  claimed  b 
t>pain  as  part  of  the  province  of  Zamboonga 
in  the  Philippine  islaniTof  Mindanao,  in  lal.  G 
67'  30"  N.,  Ion.  121°  39'  E.  It  is  about  8  rt 
long  and  1  broad,  and  gives  its  name  to  th 
most  daring  Malay  pirates.  In  1848  it  ws 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  11  offic«t 
and  170  men  killed  and  won&ded;  490  vt  tt^ 
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pirates  were  killed,  refhsing  to  take  qaarter. 
The  forts  and  houses  of  the  island  were  level- 
led to  the  groand,  and  to  make  it  uninhabita- 
ble abont  8,000  coooa  palms  were  cat  down. 

BILABD.  Aattlie  JerHM,  a  French  chemist, 
bom  in  MontpelHer,  Sept.  80,  1802.  He  was 
an  apothecary  and  subsequently  professor  of 
pharmacy  and  chemistry,  and  acquired  celeb- 
rity in  1826  by  the  discovery  of  bromine  in  sea 
water,  also  by  the  extraction  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  increased  the  supply  and  lowered 
the  price  of  potash.  He  has  written  on  these 
discoveries  and  on  other  subjects  in  the  Annates 
de  ehimie  et  de  phynque,  and  in  the  Memoires 
of  the  academy,  fie  succeeded  Th^nard  in  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of 
Paris,  and  Pelonze  in  the  coll^  de  France  in 
1851.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
in  1844.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  inspector 
general  of  superior  instruction  and  honorary 
professor  at  the  faculty  of  sciences. 

BALAEUC,  a  French  wateriiu^  place,  in  the  de- 
partment of  H^rault,  15  nt  8.  W.  of  Montpel- 
lier;  pop.  600.  The  springs  were  known  to 
the  Romans,  who  formed  aqueducts  and  built 
a  temple  here.  They  have  a  temperature  of 
about  129**  F.  in  summer  and  115  in  winter, 
and  are  recommended  for  paralysis.  A  public 
hospital  gives  gratuitous  relief  to  the  destitute 
and  to  soldiers. 

BALA801E,  a  city  in  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal and  province  of  Orissa,  India,  the  principal 
seaport  of  Outtaok,  120  m.  S.  W.  of  Calcutta; 
pop.  about  11,000.  It  formerly  had  factories 
of  almost  all  European  nations,  but  has  much 
declined,  the  principal  trade  being  limited  to 
imports  of  the  products  of  the  cocoanut  and  of 
coir,  cowries,  tortoise  sheU,  and  salted  flsh  from 
the  Maldive  islands,  in  exchange  for  rice,  sugar, 
and  English  manufactured  goods  and  hard- 
ware. It  is  provided  with  dry  docks  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  smaU  vessels  at  spring  tides. 
Denmark  ceded  the  town  to  England  in  1844. 

BALA9SA-6YARHATH,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  K6grdd,  situated  in 
a  delightful  region  on  the  Eipel,  42  m.  N.  of 
Pesth;  pop.  in  1870,  6,485.  It  has  an  old 
mountain  castle,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  in  oil  and  wine.  In  1626  a  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 

BALATOBT,  Like  (Ger.  Flattensee%  a  large 
lake  in  S.  W.  Hungary,  in  the  counties  of  Zala, 
Veszpr^m,  and  Somogy;  length,  from  8.  W. 
to  N.  E.,  about  47  m. ;  ^^atest  breadth  9  m. ; 
depth  from  27  to  86  feet ;  area,  about  450  sq. 
m.  It  is  fed  by  the  river  Szala,  and  discharges 
its  waters  through  the  8i6,  which  falls  into 
the  Sarviz,  an  i&nent  of  the  Danube.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fish.  The  fogas,  a  kind  of 
large  perch,  is  found  only  in  this  lake ;  it  fre- 
quently weighs  10  to  15  and  sometimes  20 
pounds.  There  is  fdso  a  species  of  white  fish 
resembling  the  herring,  which  appears  in  large 
shoals  during  the  winter.  Crabs,  crayfish,  tor- 
toises, and  fhussels  are  found.  Iron  sand  occurs 
on  the  shores,  which  exhibits  under  the  mi- 


croscope grains  of  garnet,  ruby,  topaz,  ame- 
thyst, and  other  precious  stones. 

BALBI,  Adrlaoo,  an  Italian  geographer,  bom 
in  Venice,  April  25, 1782,  died  there,  March  14, 
1848.  After  holding  a  professorship  of  geogra- 
phy, sciences,  and  statistics  in  Italy,  he  spent 
many  years  in  Portugal  while  preparing  seve- 
ral works  relating  to  that  country.  He  subse- 
quently resided  in  Paris,  receiving  assistance 
n*om  the  French  government,  in  1882. went  to 
Padua,  and  finally  to  Vienna,  where  the  Aus- 
trian government  gave  him  a  pension.  His 
principal  works  are :  Atlas  ethnographique  du 
globe  (Paris,  1826),  a  work  of  superior  arrange- 
ment, containing  the  latest  researches  of  Ger- 
man philologists,  and  AbrSge  de  gSographie  (2 
vols.,  1882),  a  summary  of  geographical  sci- 
ence, which  has  been  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  European  languages  (English  transla- 
tion, ^*  Abridgment  of  Geography,"  New  York, 
1885).  With  La  Renaudidre  and  Huot  he  used 
to  some  extent  unpublished  writings  of  Malte- 
Brun  in  preparing  a  TraiU  Slementaire  de  gS* 
ographie  (2  v<^,  1880-'81).  Among  his  other 
pu'blications  are :  La  monarehie  franfaiee  com- 
parSe  aux  prineipaux  Stats  de  V Europe  (Paris, 
1828);  Balance  politique  du  globe  (1828); 
L* Empire  russe  eomparee  aux  prineipaux  etats 
du  monde  (1829);  "The  World  compared 
with  the  Bridsh  Empire"  (1880).  His  son, 
the  geographer  Euobkio  Balbi,  has  edited 
a  collection  of  his  Seritti  geografici  (5  vols., 
Turin,  1841-'2). 

BALBI,  Gtovaail  it  Jam  or  JincHb(from 
his  birthplace,  Genoa),  a  Dominican  friar  of  the 
18th  century,  author  of  a  universal  cyclopsodia 
or  Oatholieon  (about  1286),  which  owes  its  ce- 
lebrity principally  to  the  fkot  that  it  became 
one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  art  of 
printing.  The  original  edition.  Summa  Gram- 
matieaiis  valde  Notahilis  qua  Uatholicon  nomi- 
natur^  was  printed  at  Hentz  by  Faust  and 
8ch5ffer  in  1460,  and  was  reprinted  at  Augs- 
burg in  1469  and  1472,  at  Nuremberg  in  1488, 
at  Venice  in  1487,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520. 

BALBI,  CMmtm  ie,  a  favorite  of  the  count  de 
Provence,  afterward  Louis  XVIIL,  bom  in 
1758,  died  in  Paris  about  1886.  She  was  the 
dau^ter  of  the  marquis  de  Caumont  de  la  Force, 
and  was  lady  in  waiting  to  the  countess  de 
Provence,  and  the  wife  of  the  Genoese  count 
de  Balbi,  who  became  insane  in  consequence 
of  her  misconduct.  The  count  de  Provence 
continued  to  lavish  vast  amounts  upon  her  even 
after  the  smallpox  had  destroyed  her  beauty. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  she  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  France,  but  he  subse- 
quently discarded  her,  and  she  was  expelled 
from  many  capitals  on  ac<;ount  of  her  dissipa- 
tion and  intrignesy  On  her  return  to  France 
she  was  exiled  to^ontauban,  where  she  estab- 
lished a  gambling  house.    She  died  in  obscurity. 

BALBINI^S.  BMau  CbUm,  a' Roman  emperor, 
slain  in  A.  D.  288.  He  was  a  senator,  and  twice 
consul,  and  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate 
in  coig  unction  with  Maximus,  in  opposition  to 
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[aximin — a  third  emperor,  the  yoxaig  Gordia- 
09,  being  adjoJDed  to  them  by  the  cluiiors  of 
le  people  and  the  Rolilier?.  Maximig  being 
ill«a  by  hia  own  mutinous  eoldiera  at  the  siege 
f  A(|ailaia,  Uaxirans  was  trinniphantty  receiv- 
1  Id  Rome;  but  soon  falling  out  with  Balbi- 
U8,  Le  depended  onlj  for  his  support  upon  a 
ody  of  Gcrmanio  barbariona  against  the  pne- 
iriuna,  who  disliked  both  emperors.  While 
le  citizens  wore  witnesdng  the  Capitohne 
aniea,  the  two  rulers  were  put  to  death  by  the 
rtetorians,  who  proclaiined  the  boy  Gordianns 
jio  emperor. 

IlLBO,  Genre,  count,  an  Italian  statesman 
Dd  author,  bom  in  Turin,  Nov.  21,  1789,  died 
liere,June  3, 1968.  Through  the  favor  of  Na- 
oleon,  ho  was  appointed  auditor  to  the  French 
rivy  council  in  1807,  afterward  secretary  to 
ie  French  commissioners  in  Tuscany  and  the 
'apal  States,  nud  in  1612  commissioner  of  II- 
rno.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  was 
Bcretary  of  legation  in  London  until  the  out- 
reak  of  tlie  Sardinian  revolution  in  1821,  when 
e  returned  to  Turin.  He  translated  Leo's 
rork  on  the  mynicipal  institutions  of  l,ombar- 
y  from  Gennan  into  Italian,  onder  the  titlo 
f  Communi  ItaHani.  His  reputation  was 
rmly  established  by  his  Sperante  d'ltalia 
iS48),  in  favor  of  national  independence.  His 
tdla  tt«ria  d'ltalia,  dalP  originefino  al  1814 
itb  edition,  Bsstia,  1849)  was  distinguished 
y  the  same  patriotic  spirit  and  by  historical 
lerit.  In  1818  ho  formed  the  first  constitn< 
onal  cabinet  of  Charles  Albert,  which,  how- 
ver,  lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  after  the 
ardiniun  reverses  in  the  field  he  exerted  great 
ifluence  as  a  leader  of  the  moderate  party  and 
npporter  of  D'Azeglio.  His  biography  was 
ublislied  by  Ricotti  (Florence,  1866),  and  a 
lonument  by  Vela  has  been  erected  in  hia 
onor  in  Tarin. 

BtLBOA,  TasM  Rakz  de,  a  Spanish  American 
iscoverer,  born  at  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  Es- 
■cmndura,  in  14T5,  beheaded  at  Ojistilla  de  Oro, 
)aricn.  in  1017.  He  was  a  nobleman  who 
scaped  from  his  creditors  to  Hiapaniola,  and 
ibsu(|uent1y  Joined  Enciso'sDarienezpeditJon. 
{nnrrels  between  rival  commanders  made  him 
bief  of  the  new  settlement  Hia  humane  pol- 
•,3  reconciled  the  Indians,  and  while  engaged 
I  exploring  the  isthmus  he  reached  the  sum- 
lit  of  a  mountain  from  which  he  discovered 
lie  Pacific, Sept  26, 1513.  He  erected  across 
n  the  spot,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
egioD  for  Spain.  But  before  the  news  of  this 
nportont  discovery  reacbed  Madrid  Eneiso's 
itrigues  had  resulted  in  Balboa's  displacement 
y  Davilos  who  soon  lost  the  advantages  gained 
y  his  predecessor.  The  Spanish  government, 
t  lengtli  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  great 
chievcmenta  of  Balboa,  named  him  deputy 
overnor;  but  Davila  opposing  his  installation. 
e  went  in  searc'li  of  new  settlements.  This 
insperated  Davila  stiil  more,  but  his  wrath 
ras  for  a  time  appeased  by  the  intercession  of 
ifluential  personages,  and  he  even  gave  his 
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datight«r  in  marriage  to  Balboa.  The  contin 
ued  success  of  the  latter,  however,  revived  hi 
jealousy,  and  he  seized  a  pret«it  for  cbatfnnj 
him  with  treason,  and  subjecting  him  to  a  mod 
trial.  Balboa  and  four  of  bis  friends  were  es« 
cuted,  he  protesting  to  the  last  his  inDocenc 
and  his  loyalty. 

BALBKIGGAN,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  ccnnl' 
and  18  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Dublin;  pop.  abon' 
2,600.  It  ia  the  seat  of  thriving  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  and  hoaiery.  The  cotton  stock 
ings  made  here  are  remarkable  for  the  fioeoea 
of  their  texture ;  many  females  ar«  also  Mnploy 
ed  in  embroidering  mnalina.  In  1780  Bara 
Hamilton,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish  parlia 
ment,  established  cotton  works  here,  end  boil 
a  pier,  to  which  an  inner  dock  was  afterwan 
added  by  a  member  of  the  some  family.  Th. 
railroad  crosses  the  liarbor  by  a  viaduct  of  1 
arches  of  80  ft.  span.  Ualbriggan  is  a  favorit 
watering  place. 

BlLBUENl,  Btraarda  de,  a  Spanish  poet  >□< 

f  relate,  horn  at  Val  de  PeOaa  in  1668,  died  ii 
ortoHicoinl627.  He  was  educated  in  Mex 
ico,  became  provost  in  Jomcuca,  and  in  163< 
bishop  of  Porto  Rico.  He  wrote  El  »iyU  d. 
oro  ("  The  Age  of  Gold  "),  a  pastoral  romance 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  new  world 
Laffrandeia  if fjt«(ina  (now  edition,  1821);  aat 
SI  Bernardo  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1624;  new  ed„  1 
vols.  8vo,  1808),  an  epie  wluch  is  amoi^  hi 
mostflniabed  productions. 

B1LBE8.  I.  La(lHCsncllH{Mqor).  aRomai 
consul,  bom  in  Gades  (Cadiz)  in  the  1st  century 
B.  0.  He  served  in  the  Sertcrian  war,  afta 
which  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  hi 
family.  Shortly  afterward  he  removed  to  Kixne 
He  accompanied  Cffisor  into  Spain  in  ETl.  am 
into  Gaul  in  68,  and  was  appointed  pnrfictiL 
fabnita  to  hia  legions.  During  the  Gallii 
wars  he  spent  much  time  at  Rome,  where  h< 
managed  Cssor's  private  property,  snd  acte« 
as  agent  for  the  sale  of  spoils  taken  from  tbi 
enemy.  In  56  his  foes  and  those  of  the  tri 
nmvirs  charged  him  with  having  assometl  iUc- 
gaily  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  bnt  hi 
won  the  trial,  owing  to  his  defence  by  PtHnpey 
CrassUB,  and  especially  by  Cicero.  Balbiu  di< 
not  bear  arms  against  the  Pompeians  in  thi 
civil  wars,  but  remained  at  Rome  working  ii 
the  interest  of  Ciesor,  and  finally  auceceUinj 
in  gaining  Cicero  for  the  dictator's  canse.  C)i 
the  assassination  of  Cesar  Balbus  relirt^  ii 
his  country  seat,  where  he  remoined  until  thi 
arrival  of  Octavius  in  Italy.  He  then  baa 
tened  to  Naples  to  meet  the  latter,  whom  h< 
accompanied  to  Rome,  and  who  apjiointei 
him  iHlile,  proctor,  and  in  40  consul,  he  beini 
Hupposed  to  have  been  the  first  adopted  citi 
zen  n-ho  filled  that  office.  In  his  will  h< 
becineathed  20  denarii  to  every  Roman  citi 
zen.  He  wrote  a  diary  of  the  most  eventfn 
occarrences  in  his  own  and  Cesar's  life,  aiu 
provided  for  the  continnation  of  the  "  Cooi 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  War."  FoA  of  bis  let 
ters  to  Cicero  ore  extant.    IL  Ladn  Cantta 
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(Minor),  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Uades.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
made  ineffectual  attempts  to  detach  the  consul 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
family,  from  hb  allegiance  to  Pompey.  Balbus 
attended  Oeesar  throughout  all  the  campaigns 
of  this  period,  and  after  their  termination  was 
appointed  pontiff.  While  quaastor  to  Asinius 
Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  44  and  43  B.  0.  he 
greatly  enlargeil  and  improved  his  native  city. 
But  his  qusBstorship  was  marked  by  fraud  and 
oppression,  and  he  ultimately  fled  to  Africa 
(43),  and  20  years  afterward  reappeared  as 

Eroconsul  of  AA-ica.  While  holding  this  office 
e  gained  a  victory  over  the  Garamantes, 
which  procured  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph  in 
Rome,  the  first  ever  eiyoyed  by  an  adopted  cit- 
izen. Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  amassed  a  large 
fortune.  He  built  a  theatre  at  Rome,  and  was 
a  favorite  of  Augustus.  III.  QolBtis  Lndttis, 
a  Roman  philosopher,  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  1st  century  B.  0.,  whom  Cicero  compared 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers,  and  made  the 
expositor  of  stoical  opinions  in  his  dialogue 
De  Natura  Deorum,  IV.  Lndis  OcUtIbs,  a  Ro- 
man jurist,  probably  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  one  of  those  who  were  executed  by 
order  of  the  triumvirs  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
Liepidus.  V.  TItas  Aapiis,  a  Roman  tribune, 
who  in  68  B.  C.  sought  to  obtain  for  Pompev 
the  honor  of  wearing  a  laurel  crown  and  all 
the  insignia  of  a  triumph  at  the  Circensian  and 
other  games,  in  consideration  of  his  Asiatic 
victories.  He  was  next  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  (edileship,  though  sustained  by  Pom- 
pey. In  59  he  was  prsBtor,  and  in  68  governor 
of  Oilicia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  jollied  the  Pompeians.  After  the  over- 
throw of  his  party  at  Pharsalia  he  was  ban- 
ished, but  the  mediation  of  Cicero  put  an  end 
to  his  exile.  He  wrote  a  work  on  contempo- 
rary events,  an  extract  of  which  is  given  in 
8uetonius. 

BILDE,  Jak«b,  a  German  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Ensisheim,  Alsace,  in  1608,  died  at  Neuburg, 
in  the  Palatinate,  Aug.  9,  1668.  He  was  a 
professor  of  literature,  joined  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and  became  chaplain  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  His  complete  works,  including  lyri- 
cal and  other  Latin  poems,  were  published  in 
Munich  in  8  vols.,  1729.  He  has  been  called 
the  German  Horace,  and  Herder  translated 
several  of  his  compositions.  New  editions  of 
his  Carmina  Lyrica  and  Batrachomyomachia 
appeared  at  Manster  in  1856-'9,  the  latter  with 
a  German  version. 

BALDI,  BemirilBO,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom  in 
Urbino,  June  6,  1558,  died  there,  Oct.  12, 1617. 
He  was  a  feUow  student  with  Tasso,  and  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  rich  abbey 
of  Guastalhi  from  1586  to  1611.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  16  languages,  and  the  author  of 
about  100  miscellaneous  works  on  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  history,  &c.,  and  commentaries 
and  translations.    His  sonnets  and  his  didactic 


poem  in  blank  verse,  La  Kautiea  (1590 ;  French 
version  in  prose,  Paris,  1840),  are  among  the 
finest  productions  of  his  day.  He  prepared  a 
translation  of  the  Chaldaic  Targum  of  Onke- 
los,  Arabic  and  Persian  grammars,  and  Turkish, 
Hungarian,  and  Arabic  dictionaries. 

BiLDUK,  or  Balder,  in  northern  mythology, 
the  son  of  Odin  and  r  rigga,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  beloved  of  the  gpds  of  Odin's  race. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Nanna  and  the  father 
of  Forseti.  His  home  was  in  Breidablik,  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Asgard,  the  northern 
Olympus.  Baldur  having  long  been  troubled 
by  dreams  and  evil  omens,  indicating  danger  to 
his  life,  his  mother  travelled  through  the  whole 
universe,  eliciting  from  every  created  thing  a 
promise  not  to  iiyure  the  god.  She  only  neg- 
lected to  ask  this  from  the  mistletoe,  which 
seemed  to  her  entirely  harml^s.  Loki,  the 
most  deceitful  among  the  gods,  and  an  enemy 
of  Baldur,  remarked  this  omission,  and  cut 
from  the  mistletoe  a  piece  for  the  point  of  a 
dart.  The  other  goos,  surrounding  Baldur, 
made  proof  of  his  invulnerability,  in  sport,  by 
casting  at  him  their  weapons,  with  stones  and 
clubs  of  wood ;  but  nothing  iiyured  him.  T&en 
Loki  approached  and  induced  the  blind  god 
Hodur  to  throw  the  dart  he  had  made  from 
the  forgotten- mistletoe.  Baldur  was  pierced 
by  it  and  killed.  The  gods,  lamenting  his  loss, 
sent  his  brother  Ilermodur  to  Hel,  the  under 
world,  to  &sk  upon  what  condition  the  goddess 
of  the  dead  woujd  release  him.  The  reply  was 
that  he  could  only  be  spared  if  everything  in 
the  world  would  weep  for  him.  All  consented 
except  Loki,  who  had  disguised  himself  as  a 
giantess.  The  gods  then  celebrated  Baldur^s 
funeral  with  the  greatest  pomp.  His  body  was 
carried  to  the  seashore  and  burned  on  his  great 
ship  Hinghomi,  which  was  lifted  out  of  the  sea 
by  the  aid  of  the  giantess  Hirrokin.  Nanna 
died  of  grief,  and  her  body  was  burned  with 
his.  By  the  ancient  Germans  Baldur  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  god  of  peace;  other  northern 
nations  seem  also  to  have  imagined  him  as  a 
deity  similar  to  the  Greek  Apollo. 

BALDWIN.  I*  A  central  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  by  Little  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Oconee;  area,  267  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
10,618,  of  whom  6,774  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified.  The  river  bottoms  are  high- 
ly fertile,-  but  much  of  the  land  in  other  places 
is  nearly  worn  out.  The  Milledgeville  branch 
of  the  Georgia  Central  railroad  and  the  Macon 
and  Augusta  railroad  pass  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  3,553  bush- 
els of  wheat,  89,857  of  Indian  com,  18,285  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  4,036  bales  of  cotton. 
Capital,  Milledgeville.  II.  A  S.  county  of  Ala- 
bama, separated  on  the  E.  from  Florida  by  the 
Perdido  river  and  bay,  bounded  S.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  AV.  by  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mo- 
bile and  Alabama  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the 
Tensaw  river ;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,004,  of  whom  2,846  were  colored.  The 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  railroad  passes  through 


the  cDDDty-  The  anrfoce  ie  level  or  moderately 
nneven.  The  soil  ia  Bandy  and  no^roductivo, 
bat  mipporte  a  valuable  (p'owlh  of  pine  timber. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,025 
buBheU  of  tndUn  com,  19,411  of  sweet  puta- 
toes,  87  bales  of  cotton,  and  V,SQi  Iba.  of  wool 
OapiUl,  Blokely. 

BALDWIN  (Fr.  Saudouin  or  Balduin),  the 
name  of  several  coonta  of  Flandera. — Bald- 
wli  L,  snmanied  Iron-Ann,  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  and  died 
in  879.— BaUwta  II.,  the  Bald,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, died  in  918.  He  waged  war  against  the 
kings  of  France,  Eodes  and  Charles  tlie  Sim- 

Cle.— Baldwta  IV.,  the  Bearded,  died  in  1033. 
Ie  increased  his  family  domain  by  several 
conqneata.  especially  that  of  Valenciennes,  and 
received  from  the  emperor  Ilenj'y  Jl.  the  island 
of  Walcheren.— iaMwh  ¥.,  of  I.iUe,  the  D6bon- 
naire,  son  of  the  preceding  and  son-in-law  of 
King  Robert  of  France,  died  in  1067.  He  con- 
qnered  Hoinaalt,  was  regent  of  France  darine 
uie  minority  of  his  nephew  Philip  I.,  and  helped 
William  of  Normandy,  his  son-in-law,  in  the 
oonqoeat  of  England. — BiMwla  VIIL  died  in 
119B.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Philip  Augostus, 
but  became  reconciled  and  swore  allegiance  to 
him  in  1 1 92. — laliwla  IX>,  son  of  the  preceding. 
See  Baldwi!(  I.  of  Constantinople. 

BiLDWIN,  the  name  of  two  emperors  of 
Constantinople.— BiMwta  I.  (the  ninth  Flem- 
ish coQot  of  that  name),  bom  in  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  died  in  1206  or  120G.  He  brought  to 
a  close  a  war  with  Philip  Aagnstne,  appointed 
his  uncle  'William,  his  brother  Philip,  and  Bon- 
chard  d'Avesnes  regents  of  Flanders,  took  holy 
orders  in  Brussels  in  1200  or  1201,  and  Joined 
the  crusaders,  blether  with  bis  brother  Thier- 
ry. Suhseauently  he  cooperated  with  the  Ve- 
netians under  Dandolo,  and  with  the  conni- 
vance of  Alexis,  son  of  the  deposed  Byzantine 
empercH'  Isaac,  in  the  oaptnre  of  Constantjno- 
ple,  when  he  was  crowned  as  emperor.  Hay 
16,  1S04.  His  power  was  only  nominal,  the 
crosaders  dividmg  the  Byzantine  provinces 
among  their  other  leaders.  Baldwin  delivered 
Thrace  from  the  Turkish  invaders,  bat  the 
Greeks  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians  against  him,  he  was  captured  April 
14, 120S,  near  Adrianople,  and  subjected  to  tor- 
tures from  which  he  died.  Some  acconnta,  how- 
ever, leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  fell  in  battle 
or  died  in  prison. ^Balinta  IL,  lost  Latin  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  bom  in  1217,  died  in 
1273.  llewosasonof  Peter  deCourtenay,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Robert  in  122S,  and,  though 
(uded  by  the  pope  and  King  Lonis  IX..  was 
Anally  driveu  from  Constantinople  by  Michael 
PaliBOlogiis,  who  gained  possession  of  the  city 
by  stratagem  in  .Tulv,  1261.  Baldwin  fled  in 
disguise  to  the  island  of  Negropont,  and  from 
tlience  to  Italv.  where  he  died  in  obscurity. 

BtLDWK,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Jeresa- 
lem.— Bddwia  I,,  bom  in  10.18,  ditd  in  1118. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  fifth  connt  uf  Flan- 
ders, and  jtnned  his  brother  Godfrey  de  BonU- 


lon  in  the  first  croaade.  He  quorrellet]  wit 
Tancred  and  other  cnisadera,  retired  to  Eld^aai 
where  he  wasi  elected  connt,  and  in  1 100.  an< 
the  death  of  Godfrey,  was  chosen  to  the  throo 
of  Jemsalem.  In  1102,  after  commanding  t 
the  disastrous  batllo  of  Bama,  he  wu  beoe^ 
in  Jaffa  by  the  Saraoena,  but  put  them  to  '^tf 
The  next  year  he  was  repulsed  before  St.  Jva 
d'Acre  (Ptolemais),  but  he  captured  it  with  th 
aid  of  the  Genoese  in  1 104,  after  a  20  days'  ne^ 
In  1 109  he  took  Berytus  (Beyrout)  after  a  sic^ 
of  TSdays,  andin  lllOSidtHi  (Saida).  He  fe 
ill  during  on  expedition  to  Egypt  and  died  n 
his  homeward  journey  to  JeroBdeni.  Uis  ii 
teetines  were  buried  in  a  place  which  is  calk 
the  sepnlchre  of  Baldwin,  and  the  rest  of  h 
remains  were  interred  in  Jerasalem  by  tb 
side  of  his  brother. — BaUwIa  ll<,  samamed  II 
BocBO,  died  Aug.  21,  1181.  He  was  the  n 
of  Hugh,  count  of  Bethel,  and  a  cousin  ctf  tli 
preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as  roler  o 
Edessain  1100.  In  1118  he  was  crowned  kin 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1119  relieved  Antior 
from  the  Modems.  In  Febmary,  1124,  whil 
attempting  to  rescne  Jocelin,  count  of  Ede 
sa,  and  Galeran,  his  relative,  he  was  capture) 
and  ransomed  in  Angust  blether  wilb  Joci 
lin.  Tyre  having  been  conquered  during  hia  al 
sence  by  the  regent  Enstache  Gamier.  Afti 
hb  return  to  Jeroaalem  Baldwin  made  an  ii 
effectual  attempt  to  take  Aleppo^  bnt  he  mm 
ceeded  in  other  military  exploita,  and  conaidei 
ably  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdoa 
The  order  of  the  templars  was  sanctioned  b 
the  Roman  see  under  his  reign.  He  was  on 
of  the  bravest  knights  of  his  day,  and  rematl 
able  both  for  his  valor  and  bis  piety,  tie  wi 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Fatk  of  AiytMi.- 
Baliwla  III.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bar 
abont  1180.  died  Feb.  28,  1102.  He  Bu«:««de 
his  father  Fulk  in  1148,  under  the  goardianahi 
of  his  mother  Melisanda.  In  1148  be  joine 
the  emperor  Conrad  .and  Louis  VII.  of  Franc 
in  the  siege  of  Damascus.  After  tbe  &Uu 
of  this  enterprise,  he  restored  and  fortified  ih 
ancient  town  of  Gaza;  and  in  11&8  he  ca| 
tnred  Ascalon  after  a  siege  of  seven  moatb 
and  made  his  brother  Amanry  ita  raler.  1 
1169  be  took  Cesarea,  which  he  gave  to  Ri 
naud,  prince  of  Antioch.  He  secured  the  all 
ance  of  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  by  man] 
ing  his  daughter  Theodora,  bnt  died  childlea 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  AmanT] 
He  waa  regarded  as  a  model  kni^L — WM*\ 
\  IT>,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  116< 
i  succeeded  bis  father  Amanry  in  1173.  die 
I  March  11,  IIBS.  It  was  in  his  r«gn  that  Sail 
I  din  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  and  began  hi 
I  warfare  with  the  Franks  of  Palestine,  narrowl 
mifuing  the  capture  of  Baldwin  near  Sidon  i 
1178,  but  being  defeated  in  1183  nearTiberia: 
Attacked  with  leprosy  in  1183,  Baldwin  caiue 
'  his  nephew,  tbe  son  of  bis  oister  Sibyl  by  h< 
i  first  marriage  with  Count  WiUiam  of  Montfiri 
I  rat,  to  be  crowned  as  BaUwIi  ¥•,  and  at  tb 
1  same  time  chooe  Gay  de  Ltuignan  n  secon 
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husband  of  his  sister  and  regent  daring  Bald- 
win's minority.  Guy,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
placed at  Uie  demand  of  the  barons,  and  retired 
to  Ascalon,  where  he  defied  a  weak  effort  of 
Baldwin  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Baldwin  lY. 
died  while  an  embassy  from  his  court  was  on 
the  way  to  Europe  to  invoke  assistance  agunst 
Saladin.  Baldwin  Y.  was  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  his  mother  (1186)  in  order  to 
secure  the  crown  for  Lusignan,  who  according- 
ly succeeded. 

BALDWd,  J^B  DeulMBy  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  archsaologist,  bom  at  North  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  Sept.  28, 1809.  At  the  age  of  14  he 
was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions.  He 
fitted  himself  in  the  conmion  school  and  at  an 
academy  to  enter  college.  Not  being  able  to  pur- 
sue a  collegiate  course,,  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  for  theology,  and  while 
pursuing  his  theological  studies  at  the  divinity 
school  in  New  Haven  went  through  the  course 
pursued  by  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior 
classes  in  Yale  college,  from  which  ne  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  In  1833  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  was  settled  at  North 
Branford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  seven  of 
eight  years.  He  acquired  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  by  1844  had  begun  to  give 
special  attention  to  archeology  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  current  schemes  of  ancient  history. 
He  abo  wrote  much  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  became  editor  of  the  *^  Charter 
Ofuc,"  an  anti-slavery  newspaper  published  in 
Hartford,  and  afterward  of  the  "  Common- 
wealth,^' published  in  Boston.  In  1859  he  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Worcester 
Spy,"  one  of  the  oldest  journals  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1863  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and 
was  twice  reelected.  In  1847  he  published 
♦'Raymond  Hill,"  a  small  volume  of  poems. 
While  a  member  of  congress  he  continued  his 
archsdological  studies,  and  in  1869  published  a 
work  on  "Prehistoric  Nations,"  and  in  1872 
one  on  **  Ancient  America." 

BALEARIC  ISLAlfDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  and  the  penal  settlement  of 
Cabrera,  forming  a  province  of  Spain,  situated 
opposite  that  of  Yalencia,  between  lat.  39°  6' 
and  40''  5'  N.  and  Ion.  2°  20'  and  4°  21'  E. ; 
area,  1,860  s<^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  284,398. 
Formerly  the  islands  of  Iviza  and  Formente- 
ra,  lying  between  Minorca  and  the  mainland, 
were  generally  considered  a  part  of  this  group. 
Both  Mfgorca  and  Minorca  are  mountainous, 
the  highest  mountain  rising  over  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fertile,  but  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  neglected,  despite  of  fine 
pasture.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  very  large,  how- 
ever, and  mules  and  asses  are  reared  for  ex- 
portation. The  principal  products  are  olives, 
oranges,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  red  and  white 
wine,  and  saffiron.  The  exports  comprise  these 
articles  as  well  as  oil,  brandy,  home-made  palm 
brooms,  baskets,   and   wooden  wares.     The 
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trade  is  ohiefiy  carried  on  in  Mtgorca  and 
Minorca.  The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Cata- 
lans. The  language  of  the  common  people  is 
a  corrupt  Catalan  dialect  mixed  with  words 
from  various  eastern  languages.  The  islands 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under 
their  present  name,  which  they  derived  from 
p6XXeiv,  to  throw,  in  reference  to  the  great 
skill  of  the  inhabitants  as  slingers.  Early  set- 
tlements were  made  by  the  rhoenicians  and 
Carthaginians.  During  the  Punic  wars  the 
islanders  served  as  slingers  in  the  armies  of 
both  Carthage  and  Home.  Subseouently  their 
piracies  caused  them  to  be  subdued  by  the 
Komans  under  Q.  C.  Metellus  (123  B.  C),  hence 
sumamed  Balearicus.  They  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yandals,  the  Yisigoths, 
and  the  Moors;  were  held  by  Charlemagne 
six  years,  and  retaken  by  the  Moors,  who  were 
not  expelled  till  the  13th  century.  Conquered 
by  James  I.  of  Aragon  in  1229,  they  formed 
after  his  death,  for  about  70  years,  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Majorca,  and  in  1343  reverted  to 
Aragon. 

BAfJCHOIfy  Jeaa  JacqMS  Hleolts,  a  French  en- 
graver, bom  at  Aries  in  1715,  died  in  Avignon, 
Aug.  18,  1765.  His  finest  work  is  the  fdll- 
length  portrait  of  Augustus  UI.,  king  of  Poland, 
after  Rigaud,  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  Among 
his  works  were  three  fine  plates  after  Claude 
Yemet,  and  one  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  after  Yanloo. 

BALEfV,  Headrik  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1660,  died  there  in  1632.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Adam  von  Oort,  the  teacher  of 
Rubens,  perfected  his  art  in  Italy,  and  became 
the  instructor  of  Yandyke  and  Snyders,  and 
the  first  of  Flemish  painters  who  succeeded  in 
purity  of  coloring.  His  cabinet  pictures,  chief- 
ly classical  subjects,  with  landscapes  by  Jan 
Breughel  and  Kierings.  eiyoyed  great  popnlar- 
ity.  Altar  pieces  of  nb  are  in  the  Antwerp 
cathedral. 

BALESTRA,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Verona  in  1666,  died  April  2,  1740,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  in  1734  or  1744.  He 
left  commerce  for  art,  studied  in  Yenice,  Bo- 
logna, Rome,  and  Kaples,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome,  which 
conferred  a  prize  upon  his  "Defeat  of  the 
Giants."  In  1695  he  removed  to  Yenice,  and 
afterward  to  Verona.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
great  representatives  of  the  Venetian  school. 
He  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  must  not  be  con- 
found^ with  the  copperplate  engraver  Giovan- 
ni Balestra. 

BALFE,  Mkhad  nillbun,  an  Iipsh  composer, 
born  in  Dublin,  May  15,  1808,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  20,  1870.  When  eight  years  old  Jie  played 
a  concerto  on  the  violin  at  a  public  concert. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  wrote  the  ballad  called 
"The  Lover's  Mistake,"  eflfectively  introduced 
into  the  play  of  "  Paul  Pry"  by  Mme.  Vestris. 
He  lost  his  fatiier  in  1823,  and  went  to  London 
with  Mr.  Charles  Horn,  the  composer,  as  an 
articled  pupil  for  seven  years.  He  was*  soon 
engaged  as  principal  violinist  at  the  Drury 
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Luie  oratorios,  uid  in  tlie  Dmrj  Lane  orcbeft- 
trk,  nnder  ThomBH  Cooke.  In  1825  he  went 
on  the  Btage.  His  voice,  wbicb  he  had  cnlti- 
vated,  was  a  rich  baritone,  bat  he  utterly  failed 
from  timidity  as  Cas{«r  in  Der  FreiKhHU,  at 
the  Norwich  the&tre.  Iminediatelj  afterward 
Ooont  HazEora,  who  fancied  that  he  resembled 
a  eon  whom  his  wife  hod  lost,  took  yoong  Balfe 
with  him  to  Borne,  where  the  connteBs  received 
him  very  tenderly.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
year,  Btudying  nnder  the  beat  masters.  After 
this,  still  tliroogh  the  bounty  of  Count  Mazzara, 
he  had  nmilar  advantages  at  Uitan,  whore  his 
first  prodaction  of  any  pretension,  a  ballet  called 
La  Peyroute,  was  performed  with  ^reat  success. 
Passing  on  to  Paris,  where  Kosaini  held  oat 
hopes  of  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  opera, 
he  applied  binuelf  to  stady  for  several  months, 
and  at  last  appeared  as  Figaro  in  the  "Barber 
of  Seville,"  with  Sontag  as  Kosina.  Bis  career 
M  a  dramstio  singer  was  trinrnphant,  in  Italy 
as  well  M  in  France,  after  this.  He  aaaa  in 
New  York  in  1S34,  and  in  183S  returned  to 
London,  act»>mpanied  by  his  wife,  who  had 
been  Mile.  Lina  R^zer,  prima  donna  of  the 
troape  in  Sicily.  Be  sang  at  the  ancient  and 
philharmooio  concerts  in  I^don,  and  appeared 
atDrury  Laneinhis  "Siegeof  Rochelle,  The 
Jewen,'"  aaAChiarade  Rottnbtrg.  The"Haid 
of  Artois,"  written  for  Mme.  Mslibran,  and  in 
which  she  won  one  of  her  greatest  triampbs, 
came  next  A  variety  of  operas,  among  which 
"Falstaff"  deserves  particular  mention,  fol- 
lowed, and  most  of  them  were  popalar.  In 
1B89  Hr.  Balfe  became  manager  of  the  English 
opera  honee,  but  did  not  succeed.  His  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  the  most  popular  and  one  of  the 
beet  of  all  his  workn,  filled  the  treasury  at 
Drary  Lone,  and  is  still  a  favorite  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close  of 
Mr.  Balfe'a  life  it  was  snccessAUly  produced  in 
Paris  under  the  composer's  direction,  "The 
Daughter  of  Bt.  Mark,"  "The  Enchantress," 
"The  Bondman,"  "The  Rose  of  Castile,"  "The 
Porilan's  Daughter,"  "Satanella"  (1668),  and 
other  operas  were  subeeqaentJy  produced,  and 
many  of  them  were  represented  with  great 
success  in  Germany, — In  the  spring  of  1857  hie 
daughter,  Mies  Victobia  Bilfr,  ap])eared  on 
the  stage  in  London  as  a  vocalist.  In  1860  she 
married  Sir  John  Crampton,  from  whom  she 
wasdivoroed  in  18(i3;  and  in  18B4  she  married 
the  Spanish  duke  de  Frias.  She  died  in  Ma- 
drid, Jan.  21,  18T1. 

BILFOEK,  UexaaAtr,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
in  the  parish  of  Monikee,  Forfarshire,  March  1, 
1767,  died  Sept  18,  1820.  Ho  was  apprenticed 
to  a  weaver,  failed  in  business  in  London  CISIS), 
and  eventually  become  a  clerk  of  the  Messrs, 
Blackwood  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Canning  ob- 
tuned  for  liim  a  grant  of  £100  from  the  nation- 
al treasury.  He  wrote  "Campbell,  or  the 
Scottish  Probationer"  (1819);  "The  Found- 
ling of  Glenthorn,  or  the  Smoggler's  Cave " 
(1823) ;  and  "  Bighland  Mary."  He  edited  the 
poems  of  his  friend  Richard  Gall,  and  contrib- 
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nted  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  D. 
Mmt  published  a  poethumous  selection  fr 
his  writings  under  the  title  of  "Weeds  j 
Wild  Flowers,"  with  a  biographical  notice. 
BILFOCI,  Sir  JuMS,  a  Scottish  juri«t  i 
politician,  bom  in  Fifeshire  early  in  tfa«  li 
centnry,  died  abont  1683,  He  was  ednra 
for  tite  Roman  Catholic  church,  bnt  joined 
Protestants,  took  part  in  the  concpiracy  agai 
Cardinal  Beaton,  was  made  prisoner  at  ' 
surrender  of  the  coetle  of  St.  Andrews,  ■ 
with  Knox,  who  called  bim  the  blaspbcmi 
Balfonr,  was  imprisoned  in  the  French  poll* 
He  escaped  in  1660,  sgaln  changed  his  religi 
atteched  himself  to  Bolhwell's  fortnnes,  i 
made  privy  councillor,  and  received  nu 
other   appointments,    including  the  govern 


plicity  in  the  death  of  Damley.  He  gave  up 
the  confederate  lords  the  celebrolcd  letters 
trusted  to  bim  for  safe  keeping  by  Buthw 
on  which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  Mai 
guilt.  Murray  afterward  made  him  pr^d< 
of  the  court  of  sesdon,  and  Morton  emploi 
him  with  Skene  in  compiling  the  revittifia 
the  Scottish  statutes,  known  as  "  The  Fr*. 
ticks,"  One  of  his  last  acts  was  CMnpaiH 
Morton's  death  by  fiimiehing  tbe  deed  signed 
him  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Daml 

BALFOCB,  Writer,  aa  American  clergjnv 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Ninians,  Stirlinpchi 
Scotland,  about  1778,  died  in  Cbarle«to» 
Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1862.  He  was  educated  for  I 
ministry  of  the  chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  af 
preaching  a  few  years  emigrated  to  ATneri 
He  was  still  in  the  failh  of  the  Scottish  ki 
but  at  the  age  of  SO  became  a  Baptist.  A  f 
years  later  some  circumstances,  among  wh: 
he  always  reckoned  the  letters  of  Prof.  Stn, 
of  Andover  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing,  writ! 
in  1819,  led  him  to  think  of  the  doctrines 
Dniversalism,  and  finally  to  embrace  them. 
162S  he  avowed  his  opinions,  and  was  fn 
that  time  a  laborious  writer  and  preacher 
support  of  the  doctrines  he  then  espoused. 

BALFIVSH,  or  ■olftmik,  •  town  of  Per? 
in  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  situated  on  1 
river  Bahbul,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  ol 
arches,  about  12  m.  from  the  southern  eht 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  about  100  m.  X.  £. 
Teheran;  i>op.  abont  60,000.  It  is  sitnated 
a  swampy  but  fertile  country,  in  tbe  midst 
t4dl  trees.  It  formerly  had  on  extensive  tra 
with  Russia,  and  many  fine  bazaars  and  c 
leges,  but  has  much  declined  owing  lo  t 
ravages  of  the  plague  and  tbe  cholera,  and  i 
unhealthy  climate. 

BiU,  or  Utde  Java,  an  island  of  the  Mai 
archipelago,  the  westernmost  of  the  Little  Sun 
islands,  sitnated  between  Java  and  Lombok, 
m.  long  by  86  m.  average  breadth;  area  she 
2,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  flOO.OOO.  The  g»- 
ogy  resembles  that  of  Java,  fh)m  which  it 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  The  island 
traversed  £.  and  W.  by  mountain  range*,  whi 
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terminate  in  a  volcanic  peak  over  11,000  ft. 
high.  The  eruption  in  1815  of  another  volcano, 
Gnnnng  Batnr,  7,000  ft.  high,  caused  great 
loss  of  life.  The  coast  is  rugged,  and  has  few 
harbors.  The  land  is  productive,  and  abun- 
dantly watered.  The  chief  products  in  the 
south  are  grain  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  in  the 
north  rice.  The  imports  are  opium,  betel, 
ivorj,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  the  exports  include 
hides,  oil,  edible  birds*  nests,  and  other  articles. 
The  natives  are  skilful  artificers  in  gold  and 
iron,  and  manufacture  firearms.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  Hindoo  colonists 
of  Java,  and  are  with  those  of  Lombok  the 
only  people  in  the  archipelago  who  observe 
Hindoo  rites.  The  Kavi  is  the  reli^ous  lan- 
guage, and  the  Sunda  is  spoken  by  the  masses. 
Widows  are  killed  by  their  nearest  relatives, 
and  their  bodies  burned.  Among  the  nobles 
the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  also  prevails 
to  some  extent.  Many  of  the  higher  classes 
are  fond  of  letters,  and  have  large  collections 
of  MSS.,  chiefly  translations  from  Javanese 
and  Malay.  There  are  in  the  island  about 
4,000  Mohammedans  and  8,000  Chinese.  The 
island  was  divided  in  1816  into  nine  principali- 
ties or  rf^ahships,  the  village  administration  be- 
ing about  the  same  as  in  Java.  The  prince  of 
E^longkong  has  a  theocratic  supremacy  over  all 
the  islands  by  virtue  of  his  reputed  descent 
from  Deva  Agung,  the  deified  progenitor  of 
the  Balinese.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the 
principalities  is  Earang  Assam,  in  the  north- 
east, which  is  dynastically  united  with  the 
neighboring  island  of  Lombok.  The  Dutch 
in  1846  resented  an  alleged  insult  to  one 
of  their  diplomatic  agents  by  capturing  the 
chief  fortress,  Baliling,  and  extorting  a  treaty, 
the  violation  of  which  led  to  a  new  expedition 
in  1847,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  Subsequent  expeditions  were 
more  successful,  both  in  checking  the  Bali  pi- 
rates and  inducing  the  ruling  princes  to  make 
important  concessions.  The  Dutch  have  a 
settlement  at  Badong  on  the  S.  coast. 

BiUOL*    See  Baluol. 

BALIZE,  or  Belize,  a  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, Central  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  17**  29'  N.,  Ion. 
88**  8'  W. ;  pop.  about  12,000,  many  of  whom 
are  negroes.  It  is  built  along  a  single  street 
running  parallel  with  the  seashore ;  from  this 
extend  only  a  few  inconsiderable  side  streets, 
almost  every  house  in  the  town  facing  the  main 
thoroughfare.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
market  (an  iron  structure),  the  government 
savings  bank,  a  hospital  and  an  insane  asylum, 
and  several  churches.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous schools.  The  trade  of  Balize  is  consider- 
able ;  cochineal  and  mahogany  are  the  leading 
articles  of  export  Balize  was  first  settled  by 
the  English  about  1670 ;  and  after  numerous 
contests  with  ^e  Spaniards,  who  claimed  pos- 
session of  the  site,  it  was  finally  confirmed  to 
the  British  by  the  treaty  of  1788.  It  is  the 
aeat  of  the  legislature  of  British  Honduras. 


BALKiH  HOVHTADiS,  an  extensive  range 
bounding  the  great  plains  of  Bulgaria  S.  of  the 
lower  Danube.  The  true  Balkan,  or  ancient 
Heemus,  commences  on  the  Black  sea  at  Gape 
Emineh  or  Heemus,  lat  42**  48',  and,  after 
making  a  curve  to  the  north,  runs  W.  S.  W.  to 
the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus, 
comprising  about  four  degrees  of  longitude, 
dividing  Bulgaria  from  Roumelia  or  Thrace. 
Here  it  is  intersected  at  an  acute  angle  by  a 
range  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  from  Boumelia 
into  Servia,  and  called  by  the  ancients  Rho- 
dope  and  Scpmius,  by  modems  Despoto  Dagh 
and  Dupansha  Dagh.  Further  west,  after  nuS:- 
ing  a  sharp  curv^  toward  the  southern  frontier 
of  Servia,  it  becomes  the  Mount  Orbelus  of  the 
ancients.  Between  Servia  and  Albania  it  is 
the  Mons  Scardus,  or  Kara  Dagh,  and  thence 
crosses  Albania,  joining  the  Dinario  Alps  and 
approaching  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  ofi&hoots 
of  the  Balkan  both  N.  and  S.  are  very  numer- 
ous, extending  toward  the  Carpathians  on  one 
side,  and  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  on  the 
other.  The  average  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains is  about  4.000  ft.  The  loftiest  peaks  rise 
about  4,000  ft.  nigher.  The  Balkan  is  the  nat- 
ural northern  defence  of  Turkey.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  passes,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
Shumla,  by  which  the  Russians  under  General 
Diebitsch  efifected  a  passage  in  1829.  Some  of 
the  rivers  'which  take  their  rise  in  the  Balkan 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Those  which 
fiow  from  the  northern  watershed  are  tributa- 
ries to  the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  which  run  into  the  Black  sea.  On  the 
south  the  Maritza  and  its  tributaries  fiow  into 
the  Mgesjo.  sea.  From  the  western  range  the 
Morava  (Margus)  and  the  Drina  (Drinus)  fiow 
north  through  Servia  from  Mount  Orbelus.  On 
the  south  the  Mesta  or  Kara  Su  (Nestus),  Stru- 
ma (Strymon),  and  Vardar  (Axius)  carry  off 
the  waters  into  the  gulfs  of  Contessa  and 
Salonica.  The  mountains  are  principally  of 
granitic  formation.  Marble  is  abundant  in  the 
southern  ranges.  Gk>ld  and  silver  were  found 
by  the  ancients.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead  mines 
also  exist. 

BAULASH,  Balkhaih,  or  Tei«i^  alake  of  S.  W. 
Siberia,  between  lat.  44**  and  47^^  N.,  and  Ion;  74** 
and  79**  E. ;  length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  250  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  70  m. ;  area  about  8,000  sq.  m. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet.  It  is  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  the  E.  and  W.  On  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  it  receives  the  Hi,  whose  valley  was  a 
century  ago  the  principal  domain  of  the  Dzun- 
garis.  They  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  introduced  various  settlers  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  lake 'is  frozen 
during  winter.  It  contains  only  small  fish. 
The  Russian  government  has  attempted  to  nav- 
igate part  of  the  Hi  since  1852. 

BALKH*  L  A  country  of  central  Asia,  the 
main  part  of  ancient  Bactria,  situated  between 
lat.  85**  and  87**  K,  and  Ion.  68**  and  69**  E., 
bounded  N.  by  the  Oxus,  £.  by  Badakhshan, 
W.  by  the  desert,  and  S.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
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and  its  western  oontinuation ;  area,  nearly 
80,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,000,000,  chiefly 
Uzbecks.  The  soathem  part  is  rocky,  but  has 
many  fine  valleys ;  the  eastern  is  mountainous, 
but  less  barren  than  the  western  and  northern 
parts.  Its  inhabitants  comprise  both  peaceful 
and  warlike  tribes.  Many  are  engaged  in  the 
caravan  trade  between  Russia,  China,  and  In- 
dia; others  are  mechanics  and  agriculturists. 
Balkh  formerly  included  Koondooz,  Ehooloom, 
and  other  districts  which  have  now  become 
separate  governments.  It  formed  part  of  Ca- 
bool,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Durrani  dynasty 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  ruler*  of  Bokhara. 
In  1850  it  was  conquered  by  Dost  Mohammed, 
and  the  widow  of  Feis  Mohammed  of  Balkh 
furnished  in  1867  funds  to  Shere  Ali  for  gath- 
ering a  considerable  army.  In  1871  a  treaty 
was  concluded  which  fixed  the  upper  Oxus  as 
a  boundary  line  between  Afghanistan  and  Bo- 
khara, Balkh  belonging  again  to  the  latter  gov- 
ernment, though  in  an  unsettled  condition  and 
virtually  ruled  by  Russian  influence.  |I«  A 
city  (anc.  Baetra\  capital  of  the  preceding 
country,  in  lat.  86*^  48'  N.,  Ion.  67°  18'  E.,  on 
the  Balkh  or  Dehaz  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oxus,  250  m.  S.  E.  of  Bokhara  and  180  ul  N. 
W.  of  Oabool ;  pop.  about  2,000.  Its  ori^  is 
associated  with  Eaimurs,  the  mythical  founder 
of  a  Persian  dynasty,  and  it  flourished  as  the 
capital  of  a  Greek  kmffdom  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great  (See  Bactbia.) 
Devastated  by  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  Na- 
dir Shah,  and  others,  and  deprived  of  most  of 
its  former  commerce  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  has  lost  its  splendor, 
traces  of  which,  however,  linger  in  ruins  ex- 
tending over  20  m.,  and  it  is  still  called  by  the 
natives  the  mother  of  cities. 

BALL,  CiaMe  •&    See  Base  Ball. 

BALL,  J•lu^  an  English .  fanatical  preacher  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  executed  at  Coventry 
in  1881.  He  was  a  priest  who  had  been  re- 
peatedly excommunicated  for  preaching  ^^  er- 
rors and  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the  pope, 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy;''  and 
when  WycliflTe  began  to  preach  he  adopted 
some  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  and  engr^ted 
•  them  on  his  own.  He  joined  Wat  Tyler's  re- 
beUion  in  1881,  and  at  Blackheath  preached  to 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  insurgents  a  violent 
democratic  sermon  on  l^e  text, 

When  Ad«n  delved  and  Ere  epan, 
Who  WM  then  the  gentleman  T 


His  sermons  and  letters  contributed  greatly  to 
spread  the  insurrection.  After  the  death  of 
Wat  he  ^as  seized  with  others  of  the  leaders 
and  either  beheaded  or  hanged. 

BALL,  llMUSy  an  American  sculptor,  bom 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  8,  1819.  He  was 
originally  a  portrait  painter  in  Boston,  but 
about  1852  b^^  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  modelling.  His  first  production  in  the  plas- 
tic art  was  a  miniature  bust  of  Jenny  Lind. 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  life-size  bust  of 


Daniel  Webster,  esteemed  an  excellent  likfmfa. 
After  executing  a  life-size  statue  of  the  sanie 
statesman  he  passed  several  years  in  Europe; 
and  upon  his  return  to  Boston  received  a  com- 
mission  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
which  was  cast  in  bronze  by  the  Ames  mano- 
facturing  company  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and 
placed  in  thepublic  garden  of  Boston  in  1868. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1865,  passing  some  tim« 
in  Rome  and  Florence.  His  remaining  work» 
include  a  bust  of  Rufus  Choate,  statuettes  c»f 
Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Clay,  a  life-size  statue  of 
Edward  Everett  (in  the  Boston  public  library  >, 
a  statue  of  Edwin  Forrest  in  the  character  of 
Coriolanus,  one  of  Eve,  and  a  number  of  ideal 
busts  and  statues.  In  1871  his  statue  of  Got. 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts  was  placed  in  the 
state  house  at  Boston. 

BALLANCHE,  Plem  SfaMt,  a  French  writ^rr 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  Lyons  in  1776,  died 
in  Paris,  June  12,  1847.  He  first  followed 
the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a  bookseller 
and  a  printer.  In  1801  he  published  Du  9enti' 
ment  carmdere  dans  ses  rapports  aree  la  litU- 
rature  et  les  arts.  In  1814  appeared  his  histitr* 
ical  novel  Antigone^  and  subsequently  an  Essai 
sur  les  institutions  soeiaUs  dans  leurs  rapfcrU 
avee  les  idees  noutelles,  in  which  he  sought  to 
reconcile  national  tradition  with  the  progres- 
sive law  of  modem  society.  These  work* 
made  little  impression  upon  the  general  public : 
but  his  Vhomme  sans  nom  (1820),  a  norel 
which  bitterly  denounced  some  old  revolution- 
ary leaders,  was  more  successftil.  After  this 
publication  Ballanche,  who  had  previously  re> 
moved  to  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  ptorelj 
speculative  studies.  In  spite  of  their  abttmse- 
ness,  his  subsequent  works  were  eagerly  eooght 
for.  In  OrpMe  he  symbolically  expounded  the 
way  in  which  every  great  social  evolution  must 
be  accomplished.  The  Prolegomknes^  which 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Orphie^  and  hi« 
great  work  Palingenisie  sociale^  contain  a  full 
exposition  of  his  prophetic  and  mystical  theo- 
ries. These  theories  are  summed  n]>,  though 
not  made  more  intelligible,  in  La  vision  d^Be^ 
halj  ch^  d^un  clan  Udsais^  which  was  his  Ias( 
publication.  He  was  much  respected  by  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Mme.  R^camier. 

BALLANTTNE.  .1.  Jaacs,  a  Scottish  prints, 
bom  at  Kelso  in  1772,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan. 
17, 1 888.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Walter  Scott 
at  Kelso  grammar  school.  In  1795  he  began 
practice  as  a  solicitor  in  his  native  town,  and 
the  next  year  started  a  weekly  journal  called 
the  **  Kelso  Mail,^'  to  which  Scott  contributed. 
By  the  advice  of  the  novelist  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  carry  on  the  printing  business. 
The  first  volumes  issued  from  what  he  called 
the  "  Border  Press  "  were  the  first  and  second 
of  Scott's  ''  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"^ 
brought  out  in  a  manner  greatly  superior  to 
anv  Scotch  printing  of  that  time.  The  third 
volume  followed  in  1803.  From  that  time  ho 
printed  all  of  Scott's  works,  and  the  BaUan- 
tyne  press  attained  a  high  reputation.     From 
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1805,  when  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
was  pnblished,  to  his  failure  in  1826,  Scott  was 
a  secret  partner  with  Ballantjne,  not  only  in 
the  printing  business,  but  in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,"  which 
Ballantyne  conducted  with  spirit  and  success. 
Ballantyne  was  in  the  secret  of  the  authorship 
of  "  Waverley,"  and  was  almost  the  only  per- 
son to  whose  criticism  and  suggestions  Scott 
paid  any  attention.  For  many  years  he  printed 
"Blackwood's  Magazine;" and  in  1822 145^00 
volumes  of  Scott's  works  were  issued  from  JBal- 
hmtyne's  press.  Unfortunately,  Scott  also  be- 
came principal  in  a  pnblislpng  house  of  which 
John  Ballantyne  was  the  ostensible  head.  After, 
struggling  for  some  years,  with  heavy  losses, 
this  concern  was  broken  up,  and  the  Ballan- 
tynes  shared  in  Scott's  misfortunes.  Wilson 
described  James  Ballantyne  as  "  the  best  de- 
claimer  extant,"  and  Lockhart  said  he  was  one 
of  the  best  readers  he  ever  heard.  He  was  con- 
sidered for  25  years  the  best  theatrical  orator  in 
Scotland.  IL  Htm^  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Kelso  about  1774,  died  June  16,  1821. 
After  having  filled  the  office  of  clerk  in  a  Lon- 
don bank  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  kept  a  clothier's  shop ; 
but  he  was  unfortunate  in  business,  and  in 
1806  went  to  Edinburgh  as  clerk  to  his  brother 
James.  In  1808  he  became  nominal  head  of 
the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  and 
company.  After  the  failure  of  this  concern  he 
became  a  literary  auctioneer  in  Edinburgh. 
His  liveliness,  humor,  eccentricity,  and  con- 
vivial habits  greatly  endeared  him  to  Scott, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Wilson, 
in  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  for  his  social 
qualities.  He  wrote  an  unsuccessful  novel, 
"  The  Widow's  Lodgings,"  and  for  a  short  time 
conducted  a  weekly  periodical  called  "The 
Sale  Room,"  to  which  Scott  contributed  some 
minor  poems,  including  the  humorous  piece 
entitled  "The  Sultan  of  Serendib,  or  the 
Search  after  Happiness." 

BALLARAT,  a  city  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  next  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  the 
largest  town  of  Australia,  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,487  ft.  above  the  sea,  66  m.  W.  IjT.  W. 
of  Melbourne.  It  is  divided  into  Ballarat  West 
and  Ballarat  East,  separated  by  the  Tarowee 
creek.  Ballarat  West  was  erected  into  a  city 
in  September,  1870;  pop.  in  1871,  40,651  (of 
whom  1,500  were  Chmese),  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding district,  74,260.  The  town  owes  its 
rapid  growth  to  being  the  centre  of  perhaps 
the  richest  gold-bearing  district  of  the  world. 
The  public  buildings  in  1871  comprised  a  spa- 
cious hospital  erected  on  high  ground,  an  or- 
phau  asylum,  a  benevolent  asylum,  a  public 
bath,  a  free  public  library,  a  theatre,  eight 
banks,  three  town  halls,  and  56  churches.  In 
the  same  year  Ballarat  had  four  daily  newspa- 
pers. Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Ballarat  in 
June,  1851;  in  December,  1855,  it  was  pro- 
claimed a  municipality.  Some  of  the  gold 
mines  were  in  1871  as  deep  as  some  of  the  coal 


pits  in  England,  with  horses  employed  in  them, 
and  worked  by  expensive  steam  machinery. 
In  all  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  on  the 
Ballarat  gold  fields  215  engines  of  6,461  horse 
power  engaged  in  surface  mining,  and  140  en- 
^es  of  8,390  horse  power  used  in  quartz  min- 
ing. The  district  around  Ballarat  is  also  well 
suited  for  farming  purposes. 

BALLARD)  a  W.  county  of  Kentucky,  sepa- 
rated from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  from  Illinois  by  the  Ohio;  area,  500  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,576,  of  whom  1,477  were 
colored.  It  has  a  moderately  uneven  surface, 
with  plenty  of  good  timber  land.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  portions  of  the  county  is  quite 
fertile,  but  in  the  north  it  is  poor.  The  wiief 
productions  in  1870  were  70,794  bushels  of 
wheat,  577,759  of  com,  28,223  of  oats,  18,198 
of  Irish  and  17,220  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
2,863,455  lbs,  of  tobacco.     Capital,  Blandville. 

BALLEN8TEDT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  An- 
halt,  Germany,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Hartz, 
on  the  Getel,  15  m.  S.  E.  of  Halbertstadt ;  pop. 
in  1867,  4.500.  Count  Esico  IV.  of  Ballen- 
stedt  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a  collegiate  church,  which  was  soon 
afterward  changed  into  a  Benedictine  convent. 
After  1525  a  castle  took  the  place  of  the  con- 
vent, which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  peas- 
ants. In  1765  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Anhalt-Bernburg. 

BALLET  (Gr.  paXkl^etv,  It.  hallare^  to  dance), 
a  dramatic  representation  composed  of  dancing 
and  pantomime  with  music.  Many  passages 
in  the  Greek  writers  show  that  the  ballet  of 
action  was  in  great  credit  among  them.  The 
Romans  reached  in  it,  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, a  rare  edgree  of  perfection.  Three  dancers 
above  aU,  Bathyllus,  Pylades,  and  Hyllns,  ac- 
complished wonders  by  their  varied  perform- 
ances, in  which  artistic  skill  and  truthfulness 
of  pantomime  were  admirably  blended.  Py- 
lades personified  tragic  subjects,  while  Bathyl- 
lus excelled  in  the  representation  of  the  comic. 
These  entertainments  continued  popular  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  later  period  that  women  appeared  on 
the  stage ;  and  among  the  most  favorite  per- 
formers at  Constantinople  was  Theodora,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
The  middle  ages  present  no  records  of  the  bal- 
let ;  but  in  1489,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  a  spectacle  of  the  kind 
excited  such  admiration  that  it  was  introduced 
in  several  countries.  France  was  foremost  in 
encouraging  this  entertainment;  in  1581  Cath- 
arine de'  Medici  had  a  great  ballet  performed, 
"Circe  and  her  Nymphs,"  the  expenses  of 
which  amounted  to  3,600,000  livres.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  ballet  all  over  Europe  was  in- 
creased in  the  18th  century  by  Noverre,  whom 
Garriok  called  the  Shakespeare  of  the  dance. 
He  elevated  the  character  of  the  ballet,  im- 
proving it  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  and 
propagated  its  principles  through  the  principal 
European  cities,  where  he  was  either  the  foun* 
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der  or  tlie  reformer  of  the  ballet;  finallj,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  became  chief  ballet 
master  of  the  royal  academy  of  mcsic.  **  A 
ballet  perfect  in  all  its  parts,"  according  to 
Norerre,  **i8  a  picture  drawn  from  life  of 
the  manners,  dresses,  ceremonies,  and  customs 
of  all  nations ;  it  must  be  therefore  a  complete 
pantomime,  and  through  the  eyes  speak  to  the 
Tery  soul  of  the  spectator,  and,  being  a  regular 
representation,  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
under  the  general  rules  of  the  drama.  K  it 
does  not  pomt  out,  with  perspicuity  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  programme,  the  passions  and 
incidents  it  is  intended  to  describe,  it  is  a  di- 
Tertisement,  a  succession  of  dances,  and  noth- 
ing better."  Appropriate  music  is  also  a  con- 
stituent part  of  a  good  ballet.  The  Yestris 
family  shone  on  all  tiae  European  stages  during 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  early 
in  the  191^.  Besides  the  ballet  {Paction  or  bal- 
let pantomime,  which  is  the  only  genuine  bal- 
let, there  are  divertiBBements,  consLsting  of  little 
else  than  steps,  Iqa^s,  pirouettesy  and  entrechats. 
These  are  sometimes  mtroduced  in  operas,  as  in 
Robert  le  DiabU, 

BALLIIIA9  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  county 
Mayo,  separated  irom  county  Sli^o  by  the  river 
Moy,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Killala  bay,  and 
57  m.  N.  of  Gal  way ;  pop.  about  5,500,  including 
the  suburb  of  Ardnaree,  on  the  right  or  Sligo 
side  of  the  Moy,  and  1,800  inmates  of  the  union 
workhouse.  Ballina  is  well  built,  in  a  fine  sit- 
uation. It  contains  a  parish  church  and  sev- 
eral Protestant  chapels,  and  has  considerable 
agricultural  industry  and  important  salmon 
fisheries.  Its  trade  has  of  late  years  largely 
increased.  The  town  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1798. 

BALUHASLOEy  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Oon- 
naught,  84  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Galway;  pop.  in 
1871,  8,200.  The  river  Suck  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  the  larger  of  which  is  in  county 
Galway  and  the  other  in  Roscommon;  they 
are  connected  by  bridges  and  causeways,  over 
which  passes  the  road  from  Athlone  to  Galway. 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  has  enormous  horse 
fairs  and  an  active  trade  in  grain. 

BiLLINCl,  Karl  imtfiflk  Waptlcw^  a  Bohemian 
chemist,  bom  April  21,  1805,  died  in  Prague, 
March  17,  1868.  He  studied  in  Prague  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  city. 
He  introduced  the  use  of  the  saccharometer  in 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  the  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar.  His  principal  work  is  Die 
Gdhrungdch^ie  wtMenechq/tlieh  begr&ndetund 
in  ihrer  Anwendung  axif  Weinbereitung^  Bier- 
brauerei,  Branntweinbrennerei  und  ffe/enor- 
uugung  prahtiseh  darge$tellt  (4  vols.,  Prague, 
1846-7 ;  8d  and  enlarged  ed.,  1864), 

B4LLI0L,  or  BaltoU  I.  J«ln,  king  of  Scot- 
land, bom  about  1259,  died  in  Normandy  in 
1314.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of 
King  William  the  Lion,  and,  after  tne  death  of 
the  princess  Margaret  of  Norway^  granddaugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Alexander  III.,  the  nearest 


heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  opposed  by  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Hastings,  descendants  of  young- 
er daughters  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  by 
several  others.  (See  Bbuoe.)  The  cUumsof 
the  rivals  being  submitted  by  agreement  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  he  decided  in  favor  of 
Balliol,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  do  hom- 
age to  him  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He 
was  accordingly  crowned  at  Scone  in  Novem- 
ber, 1292,  and  in  December,  with  the  principal 
nobles  of  his  party,  swore  allegiance  to  Edward 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Shortly  afterward,  be- 
ing called  upon  to  aid  Edward  affainst  France, 
he  renounced  his  allegiance,  made  an  allianee 
with  France,  and  declared  war.  Utterly  de- 
feated after  a  short  and  violent  straggle,  he 
was  obliged  to  cede  the  crown  of  Scotland  to 
the  EngBsh  king  in  1296,  who  held  him  aad 
his  son  prisoners  in  London  till  1299.  On  faiB 
release,  finding  himself  ostracized  by  publie 
opinion  in  Scotland,  he  retired  to  his  chAteMi 
of  Bailleul  in  Normandy.  His  father  and  moth- 
er were  the  founders  of  Balliol  college,  Oxfoid. 
n.  Edward,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, died  at  Doncaster  in  1368.  The  king  of 
England  invited  him  over  from  Normandy  in 
1824  and  1827,  merely  to  threaten  Robert 
Bruce.  In  1832  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
dispossessed  Anglo-Norman  barons  to  lead 
them  into  Scotland  to  recover  their  estate* 
there.  He  entered  the  frith  of  Forth,  landed 
at  Kinghom,  defeated  the  earl  of  Fife,  and 
with  3,000  men  marched  across  the  country  to 
meet  the  earl  of  Mar  encamped  on  the  oppocite 
side  of  the  river  Earn  with  a  force  of  30,000. 
A  second  Scottish  army  lay  within  a  few  niDes 
of  BallioFs  flank.  During  the  night  the  invad- 
ing force  crossed  the  Earn,  and  with  slight 
loss  achieved  an  astonishing  victory  at  Dupplin 
Moor,  above  12,000  Scots,  including  the  earls  of 
Mar  and  Moray,  and  hundreds  of  knights  and 
barons,  falling  in  the  battle.  At  Perth  Balliol 
defeated  the  second  army,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  March.  The  disaffected  flocked  to 
BallioPs  standard,  and  he  w&s  crowned  king 
of  Scotland  at  Scone,  Sept.  24,  only  seveo 
weeks  after  his  landing  at  Kinghom.  Balliol* 
having  privately  rendered  homage  to  Edward 
HI.,  lay  carelessly  at  Annan,  where  he  was  in 
turn  surprised  by  the  earl  of  Morav,  brother 
of  the  one  slain  at  Dupplin,  and  barely  escaped 
to  England,  after  a  reign  of  three  m<»tiuL 
Edward  UI.  now  took  up  the  cause  of  BalUol, 
whom  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  July  19, 1338, 
again  placed  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The 
Scots  were  so  weakened  by  this  defeat,  that 
he  might  have  retmned  his  power  had  he  not 
been  too  obsequious  to  the  English  monarch. 
By  a  treaty  he  gave  up  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  surrendered  Berwickshire,  Rozonrghshire, 
Peeblesshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Lothiana. 
The  Scottish  nation  now  became  disffusted, 
and  turned  to  the  young  king  David  Bruce; 
and  after  1338  Balliol  maintained  only  a  ttoaii- 
nal  footing  in  Scotland,  being  most  of  the  time 
a  reftigee  in  England.    In  1355  Edward  III.  pur- 
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ehased  bis  claims  on  the  Scottish  throne  for 
5,000  marks,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,000,  and 
Balliol  retired  to  Yorkshire.    He  left  no  issue. 

BALUSTA)  a  military  engine  of  the  Romans, 
used  in  the  siege  and  defence  of  fortified  places. 
Neither  from  the  description  of  authors  nor 
from  any  carved  or  painted  representation  ex- 
tant— although  Tr^an's  column  presents  seve- 
ral specimens  of  these  machines— can  any  dis- 
tinct understanding  be  had  of  the  principle  or 
process  of  working  these  primitive  substitutes 
for  artillery.  They  were  all  included  under 
one  generaJ  term  of  tormentumy  which,  as  is 
sliown  by  its  root  torquere^  to  twist,  would 
imply  that  the  propulsion  was  given  by  means 
of  the  torsion  of  ropes  or  fibres.  Yet  the 
use  of  the  term  is  not  deciave,  since  torquere 
came  in  time  to  signify  simply  to  hurl  a  mis- 
sile by  any  means.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  method  of  its  operation,  the  ballista  was 
originally  an  engine  for  hurling  stones  with 
a  parabolic  ascent,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
battlements  of  walls  and  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings in  their  fall.  The  ordinary  ballista  threw 
stones  of  three  various  weights,  accordmg  to 
which  standard  the  power  of  the  engines  was 
rated,  as  our  cannon  are  by  their  calibre; 
these  were,  half  a  hundredweight,  a  hundred- 
weight, and  three  hundredweight — which  last 
appears  to  have  been  the  maximum.  Josephus 
mentions  ballist®,  the  destructive  power  of 
which  he  records  as  very  formidable,  capable 
of  throwing  their  missiles  with  execution  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Vitruvius 
also  mentions  smaller  ballistsd,  which  threw 
stones  not  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  field  ar- 
tillery, and  to  have  been  plied  from  the  rear, 
over  the  heads  of  the  front  ranks,  into  the 
enemy^s  lines. — ^In  the  middle  ages,  ballista 
was  the  term  applied  to  the  crossbow,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  of  England  there  was  an 
officer  named  hallistaritis,  the  keeper  of  the 
crossbows,  whose  pay  was  a  shilling  a  day,  and 
an  attiliator  hailUtarum,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  the  harness  and  accoutrements  of 
the  crossbowmen.  In  the  classics,  however, 
the  catapultay  not  the  ballista,  is  the  large 
wall-crossbow,  used  in  the  place  of  cannon. 

BALLOON*    See  AfiBONAurios. 

BALLOT  (Gr.  /SdAArd;,  to  throw),  originally  a 
little  ball  cast  into  a  box  as  a  mode  of  deciding 
anything;  now  more  usually  applied  to  suf- 
frage by  written  or  printed  ticket,  in  distinc- 
tion from  viva  voce  announcement,  or  by  hold- 
ing up  the  hand,  or  other  visible  demonstration. 
In  Athens  it  was  the  common  mode  of  voting 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  courts, 
at  first  by  casting  pebbles  into  boxes,  and  after- 
ward beans,  white  for  the  affirmative  and  black 
for  the  negative.  If  this  mode  of  voting  had 
secrecy  specially  in  view,  it  accomplished  it 
but  imperfectly.  The  assemblies  and  courts 
were  held  in  the  daytime  in  public  places,  and 
the  voters  were  separated  from  the  p^ular 
audience  only  by  a  cordon  of  ropes.     When, 


therefore,  the  voters  went  up  to  the  boxes  and 
deposited  theu*  ballots,  it  was  possible  to  know 
how  they  voted.  Complete  secrecy  might 
have  been  designed  in  the  court  of  the  Areop- 
agus, which  made  its  decisions  at  night,  and 
without  the  presence  of  an  audience.  Ostra- 
cism, which  was  a  vote  of  the  people  for  the  ez- 
puldon  of  a  citizen  for  a  fixed  number  of  years, 
was  done  by  writing  the  name  of  the  obnox- 
ious party  on  a  shell.  It  appears  that  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  at  Athens  in  a  legislative 
capacity  passed  or  rejected  a  law  precisely  as  it 
was  proposed,  without  amendment,  as  in  mod- 
em times  in  France  and  in  some  of  our  own 
states  a  proposed  measure  has  sometimes  been 
submitted  to  tiie  people  for  their  approval 
or  rejection. — At  Rome  secret  voting  by  bal- 
lots or  tickets  was  employed,  the  value  of 
which  was  sometimes  demonstrated  by  a  re- 
sult different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  popular  opinion  as  openly  ex- 

Ereased.  Cicero,  who  did  not  favor  the  bNEtllot, 
ecause  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  patricians,  nevertheless  admits  that  not- 
withstanding the  laws  had  been  prostrated, 
yet  sometimes  they  would  reappear  in  the 
silent  suffrages  of  the  people  {^^jvdidis  taeitia 
aut  oceultis  de  honore  tuffragiis  ").  Pliny  ob- 
jected to  the  ballot  (taeita  9uffragia\  as  afford- 
ing a  screen  to  corruption ;  but  Gibbon  attests 
its  value. — ^In  modem  times  the  ballot  has  been 
sometimes  demanded  for  legislative  bodies,  but 
not  often  conceded,  the  prevailing  view  being 
that  the  action  of  such  bodies  ought  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  open  to  the  observation  and  crit- 
icism of  their  constituents.  It  was  in  use  in 
the  Venetian  senate,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  once  adopted  in  Scotland  for  a 
short  time.  In  many  English  corporate  bodies, 
municipal  as  well  as  private,  the  ballot  has  long 
been  in  use ;  and  perhaps  it  was  in  imitation 
of  their  elections,  rather  than  from  any  settled 
conviction  of  its  importance  to  a  free  election 
by  the  people,  that  it  came  to  be  employed 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  Once  planted 
there,  it  has  never  been  abandoned,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  system  of  open  voting  which  was 
establi^ed  in  some  of  the  more  southern  colo- 
nies has  gradually  given  way  to  it.  The  b^ot 
in  the  United  States  is  a  written  or  printed 
ticket  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  elector  desires  to  vote  for  the 
several  offices  to  be  filled  at  that  election,  with 
the  proper  designation  of  the  office  for  which 
each  is  named.  This  in  scmie  states  is  so  folded 
as  to  conceal  the  written  or  printed  matter, 
and  delivered  to  an  inspector,  who  immedi- 
ately deposits  it  in  a  sealed  box,  where  it  re- 
mains until  the  polls  are  closed,  when  a  publie 
cavassing  of  the  ballots  by  the  inspectors  be- 
gins. In  this  mode  complete  secrecy  is  sought 
to  be  attained,  and  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
the  elector  cannot  be  compelled  afterward  in 
judicial  proceedings  to  disclose  bow  he  voted. 
It  being  found  that  political  managers  some- 
times resorted  to  tickets  of  a  peculiar  color,  or 
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nth  marke  od  the  back,  in  order  that  the? 
night  be  able  to  determine  and  mark  those 
vho  voted  againat  tbem,  the  Jaw  in  some  atatee 
108  forbidden  the  use  of  an  j  other  than  ballots 
>n  plain  white  paper.  The  secret  ballot  has 
tlao  been  in  nse  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ital;, 
md  Greece.  It  is  also  now  employed  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  methods  in  nse  therfe 
tre  not  uniform :  in  some  the  voter  receives  a 
:lcket  with  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
tpon  it,  from  which  he  etrikes  off  those  he 
loes  not  desire  to  vote  for,  and  then  deposits  it 
a  a  box ;  in  others,  he  desi^atia  bis  preference 
jj  making  a  mark  opposite  the  names  of  his 
■bosen  candidatee.  A  system  eomewhat  re- 
lembling  ballot  voting  prevails  in  other  coun- 
^eB,  bnt  lacking  the  distinctive  clement  of 
lecrecj,  and  therefore  not  classed  onder  this 
lead.  In  German  states  tbe  voting  ia  by  writ- 
ion  or  printed  ticket  delivered  publicly  to  the 
ifficer,  who  reads  off  and  records  the  vote  im- 
nediHtely,  and  with  as  mnch  publicity  as  if  it 
lad  been  given  riva  voce.— la  England  the  bal- 
ot  was  proposed  and  received  condderable 
lupiMrt  in  the  beginnine  of  the  18th  century, 
lut  it  was  not  till  1B80  that  it  became  tbe  sub- 
ject of  mnoh  discussion.  In  that  year  O'Con- 
lelt  proposed  It  in  the  house  of  conunons,  and 
t  received  SI  votes.  Mr.  Grot«  for  several 
rears  afterward  was  its  most  conspicuous  sop- 
xirter,  but  it  had  the  approval  of  Maeaulay, 
Dobdeu,  and  at  length  Brougham,  amoiu  others 
ess  noted.  It  was  finally  adopted  ander  the 
eaderslilp  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  18T2, 
vith  elaborate  regulations  to  secure  secrecy- 

B1U.0II.  !•  Hnm,  on  American  clergyman, 
3om  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  April  30,  1T71, 
lied  in  Boston,  June  T,  1852.  He  was  Ae  son 
ifaBaptistderfryman,  who  was  conscientiously 
ippoeea  to  receiving  any  remuneration  for  his 
>rofessional  services;  and  consequently  ho  hod 
<o  few  advantages  of  edacatiun,  that  in  leani- 
ng to  write  he  was  obliged  to  nse  birch  bark 
nstend  of  paper,  and  charcoal  instead  of  pen 
ind  ink.  At  the  age  of  19  be  joined  tlie  Bap- 
ist  church  under  his  father's  care;  but  having 
]eclared  his  belief  in  the  final  salvation  of  all 
nen,  he  was  excommunicated.  He  began  to 
breach  at  the  age  of  21,  and  in  1794  was  settled 
It  Dana.  Mass.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Bar- 
aanl,  Vt.,  where  in  1804  he  wrote  his  "Notes 
jn  the  Parables  "  and  "  Treatise  on  the  Atone- 
ment." In  1807  he  became  pastor  of  the  Dni- 
rersalist  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1816 
removed  t«  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  1617  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  became  pastor  of  the  second 
Pniversalist  church,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued for  85  rears.  In  1819  he  commenced 
the  "  Dniversalist  Magazine,"  which  he  con- 
Incted  alone  for  several  years,  and  afterward 
in  coi^nnction  with  the  Kcv.  Thomas  Whit- 
temore.  In  1631,  aided  by  hix  grand-nephew, 
[ I osea  Ballon,  he  commenced  the  "Univemalist 
Expositor,"  a  qnarterly  publication,  to  wliich 
tie  continued  to  contribute  until  his  dcatli. 
imoog   his   pablished  works,  besides  those 
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mentioned,  are  26  "Leotore  S«inona,"  20  "f 
lect  Sermons,"  an  "Eianunation  of  tbe  I>< 
le  of  Future  Betribution  "  (1846),  and  a  t. 
o  of  poems,  mostly  hynma,  many  of  whi 
embodied  in  the  "  Universalist  Callectioi 
edited  by  Adams  and  Chapin.  lie  preach 
more  than  10,000  sermons,  none  of  which  wi 
'  ;ten  tillafter  tbeirdelivery.  Twoufhiabi 
thers,  BetOomin  and  David,  also  became  U 
versidist preachers.  Twomemoirsof  him  hi 
been  published,  one  by  his  son,  M.  H.  Balli 
the  other  by  Thomas  Whittemore  (lSfi4). 
Hmm,  a  Universalist  clergyman,  grand-nepfai 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  Oct^  : 
17SB,  died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  May  27,  18- 
In  181Q  he  became  pastor  at  Stafford,  Con 
and  subsequently  at  Roxbury  and  Hedfu! 
Mass.  In  1858  he  was  elected  pre«dent 
Tufts  college,  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  after  * 
iting  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ( 
systems  of  collegiate  education,  he  entered  np 
the  duties  of  the  college  in  1855.  In  18^ 
had  become  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Uuivi 
salist  Magazine,"  now  published  under  I 
name  of  "The  Tmmpet,'^  and  in  1832,  in  « 
junction  with  his  uncle,  he  established  1 
"Universalist  Expositor,"  tbe  title  of  whi 
was  subsequently  changed  to  the  "  Universal 
Qnarteriy.*'  He  wrote  "The  Ancient  HisU 
of  Universalism  "  (1629 ;  Sd  ed.,  1842) ;  edit 
gismondi's  "History  of  tbe  Crusades"  (ISSJ 
and  published  a  "  Collection  of  Psalms  • 
Hynins  for  tbe  TTse  of  Univeraolist  Societ 
and  Families  "  (18S7).  UI.  Hatnta  ■■mj,  i 
of  Rosea  Ballon,  of  Boston,  bom  in  Ba«t 
in  1822.  He  has  edited  literary  journals  < 
titled  "Ballou's  Pictorial  "and  "The  Flag 
Onr  Union,"  and  written  a  "  History  of  Cubi 
(1854),  "  Biography  of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Balloi 
"Life  Story  of  Hosea  Ballon,"  and  "ATr« 
nry  of  Thought ;  an  Encyclopsdis  of  Quoi 
tions  "  (16T2).  In  1872  he  became  one  of  I 
founders  and  chief  editor  of  the  "  Boat 
Globe,"  a  quarto  dally  journal.  IT>  ■« 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Monroe,  Uai 
in  1811.  He  isanthorof  a  " Memorial ftf  Si 
ford  "  and  the  "  Divine  Character  Vindicalec 
and  is  a  frequent  contribute  to  the  "  Dnivi 
salist  Quarterly." 

BlU^roir  SPA,  a  post  vilkge,  tbe  capital 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  situated  in  a  valley 
a  branch  of  the  Kayaderoseeras  creek,  7  m. 
W.  of  Saratoga  Springs;  pop.  in  1870,  2,91 
Its  mmeral  springs  were  once  extensively  fi 
qnented,  but  have  decllaed  in  popular  e«tiii 
tion.  It  has  a  court  house,  bank,  two  werk 
I  newspapers,  and  several  churches.  The  Sal 
toga  and  Schenectady  and  Rennclaer  and  Sat 
toga  railroads  pass  throagh  the  place. 

BAliTKENA,  a  market  town  of  Ulster.  It 
land,  in  county  Antrim,  on  the  river  Braid,  i 
m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Belfast;  pop.  in  1871.  6.T3 
I  It  is  largely  engaged  in  the  hnen  manufactm 
!  and  has  weekly  markets  for  tbe  sale  of  linei 
'  grain,  and  provisions.  The  Belfast  and  Nort 
em  Counties  railway  passes  through  it. 


X  BALM  OF  GILEAD 

ULM  OF  GOfiD,  ■  plant  of  the  geoas  amf- 
rit,  the  halaamodendron  Gilaadejue  of  De  Con- 
doUe.    It8  leare«  yidd  when  braised  a  stronK 
KTomatic  Bcent.     From  this  plant  is  ubtainea 
the  balm  of  GUeod  of  the  sbops,  fttso  called  bal- 
um  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria.    This  has  a  jellowish 
or  greenish  color,  a  warm  and  somewhat  bit- 
ter aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragraat  Bmoll.    It  is 
valued  as  an  odoriferons  ointment  or  cosmetic 
bj  tlie  Turks,  who  often  adulterate  it  for  the 
market.     The  amyris  is  a  low  tree  or  shrub, 
growing  in  several  parte  of  Abyrainia  and  Syria. 
It  has  spreading,  crooked  branchea,  small  bright 
Kreen  leaves  growing  in  threes,  and  small  white 
flowers  on  separate  foototaiks.    The  petab  are 
four  in  nnmber,  and  the  fhiit  ia  a  small  egg- 
shaped  berry,   containing  a  smooth   nnt.    To 
obtain  the  Juice,  the  bark,  of  the  tree  is  cat  at 
the  time  when  its  sap  is  in  its  strongest  period 
of  circnlalion.     As  the  juices  oate  through  the 
wound  they  are  received  into  small  earthen 
bottles,   every  day's   prodnce    being    poured 
into   larger   bottles 
and  corked.   When 
f real  I,  the  smeU  of 
the  balsam  is  ei- 
qnisitely     fragrant, 
but  if  left  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere 
it  loses  this  qoality. 
The  qnantity  of  bi- 
Bom  yielded  by  one 
tree  is  said  never  to 
eioeed  60  droj 
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JOeed  60  drops  id 
.  day.     It  is  there- 
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cnlty  be  procured 
in  a  pure  and  un- 
adulterated state, 
even  at  Constanti- 
nople. Its  stimnla- 
ting  properties  upon 
the  skin  are  such 
that  the  face  of  B  person  nnaccnstomed  to  use 
it  becomes  red  and  swollen  after  ita  application, 
and  continues  so  for  several  days.  The  Turks 
use  it  as  a  cosmetic,  and  also  take  it  internally, 
in  minute  doses,  in  water,  to  stimulate  the 
stomach.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria 
as  it  is  by  the  modern  Turks  and  Arabs.  Jo- 
sephus  states  that  the  balm  of  Gilead  was  one 
of  the  trees  given  by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
King  Solomon. — The  abiu  haltamea,  which 
furnishes  Canada  balsam,  and  the  poputut  bal- 
iam\fera,  var.  conrfieaTi*,  the  buds  of  which 
Bfe  covered  with  a  resinons  varnish,  ore  both 
Bometimea  known  aa  balm  of  Gilead  trees. 

BILMES,  Jtlmt  LHto,  a  Spanish  theologian 
nnd  philosopher,  born  at  Vicn,  Catalonia,  Aug. 
33,  IBtO,  died  there,  July  9, 1848.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1882,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  at 
the  university  of  Cervera.  He  resisted  the 
movements  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Spain, 
Uiongh  he  sympatliized  with  libeml  institn- 


tione.  In  his  opinion,  the  hope  of  the  future 
lay  in  the  union  between  Catholicity  and  po- 
litical liberty.  Ilis  principal  works  are:  El 
Protestantism')  comparado  eon  el  Catoticitmo 
en  *w  relaeionet  con  la  eitilizaeion  evropea  (4 
vols.,  Barcelona,  184a-'4),  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  other  ionguages ;  £1  eriterio 
(Madrid,  184B;  French  and  Gorman  tranalo- 
tions,  1850-'62);  and  Filo»ofia  fundamental 
(4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1640;  French  translation, 
3  vols.,  1852;  English  version  by  Henry  F. 
Brownson,  2  vols,.  New  York,  1657).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  politicnl  writings  appeared 
in  1,847,  and  bit^aphies  of  Balmea  have  been 
published  in  Spanish,  French,  and  Gemmn. 

BlUiORlI.,  a  summer  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  parish  of 
Crathie,  Aberdeenshire,  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  Dee,  44  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Aberdeen.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  natural  platform,  at  the  foot 
of  Craig- an -go  wan,  about  QOO  ft,  above  the  sea. 
The  estate  was  leased  inlS48  and  purchased  in 
1852  by  Prince  Albert.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  over  100,000  acres,  including  1,000  acres  of 
woodland,  and  a  deer  park  of  80,000  acres. 
The  scenery  is  highly  romantic,  and  the  neigh- 
boring country  is  famons  for  its  deer  stalking, 
grouse  shooting,  nnd  lake  and  river  fishing. 
Near  the  Ben-a-boord,  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque mountains,  is  the  monument  to  Prince 
Albert  erected  by  the  queen  in  1863. 

•lUUVES,  Hurj,  a  Scotch  Protestant  re- 
former, bom  at  Kirtcaldv,  Fifeshiro,  in  1520, 
died  in  Edinburgh  in  1578.  He  studied  in 
Scotland  and  Germany.  His  open  profession 
in  1642  of  the  Protestant  faith  caused  his  dis- 
missal from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  after 
which  he  joined  the  English  and  was  imprisoned 
in  Blackness  castle  till  1544,  Ho  was  implica- 
ted in  the  conspiracy  resulting  in  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  declared  a  traitor,  and  ex- 
commonicat«d.  At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  he  was  captured,  and  confined  with 
Knox  and  others  in  the  castle  of  Rouen,  Franco, 
where  bo  wrote  a  treatise  on  justification,  which 
was  annotated  by  Knox  and  published  in  Ed- 
inburgh in  1584,  under  the  titie  of  "Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  On  his  release  in  1559,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  against  Mary,  became 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick, 
was  reappointed  to  the  bench  in  1568,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the 
Book  of  Discipline.  Subsequently  he,  Buchan- 
an, and  others  were  counseUors  of  Murray  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Stuart. 

BAUim,  in  botany,  a  class  of  plants  forming 
the  genus  impatient,  of  the  natural  order  ge- 
raniaeeie.  It  has  13G  species,  most  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  but 
some  have  long  been  known  in  European  gar- 
dens. Thegencric  characteristics  of  the  balsams 
are  a  saccnlent  stem  filled  with  a  watery  juice, 
simple  leaves  growing  without  stipules,  irregu- 
lar flowers  with  one  of  the  petals  spurred,  five 
stamens,  distinct  stigmas,  and  a  capsule  with 


re  valves,  and  remarkable  for  the  elastic  force 
itb  wbiob  it  borata  and  eipela  tbe  aeeds. 


Gudon  Baluin. 

de  /.  hoTtentit,  balNunine,  or  garden  balsam, 
beautiful  and  popular  annual,  eometinies 
iproperly  called  lady's  elipper,  with  finely 
trie^ated  white,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  lilac 
>wers,  is  tbe  b^t  known  member  of  this 
inns.  This  loves  a  moist  rich  soil,  and  is 
lised  best  from  the  teed  in  a  moderate  hot- 
id.  The  juice  of  some  of  tbe  species  of  impa- 
ent,  mixed  with  alam,  is  nsea  by  tbe  Siipii- 
lae  to  dye  their  fiuf;er  naiU  red. 
BiUlMS.  By  the  French  chemists  this  word 
applied  only  to  those  resinona  vegetable 
lices  which  contain  benzoic  acid ;  and  of  these 
lere  are  but  six.  noiuei;,  the  balsam  of  Peru, 
le  balsam  of  Toln,  dragon's  blood,  benzoin, 
oral,  and  liquidambar.  But  by  the  Germans 
id  English  tlie  t«rm  is  not  thus  limited  in  its 
^ification,  being  applied  to  all  resins  obtained 
ora  trees  and  shrubs,  as  aUo  to  some  pharmo- 
lutical  preparations,  dividing  them  into  two 
asses — one  containing  benzoic  acid,  and  the 
her  not  Tbe  former  class,  oon^sting  of  the 
I  named,  ore  oromatio,  resinous  substancps, 
imposed  of  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  volatile 
I,  the  lost,  according  to  the  qaantlty  pres- 
it,  tending  to  give  liouidity  to  the  Hubstance. 
Iiey  are  solnble  in  alcohol,  and  water  being 
Ided  resin  is  precipitated,  making  the  fluid 
ilky.  In  ether  they  ore  only  partially  solnble, 
id  not  at  all  in  water.  The  peculiar  smell  of 
le  balsams  is  lost  by  eiposare  to  tbe  air.  Their 
iste  is  described  as  hot  and  acrid.  The  plants 
hioh  furnish  tbem  belong  to  the  orders  tt^m- 
■a,  UgaminMa,  and  baUantacem.  Tbe  second 
ass  of  balsams  are  the  semi-liquid  and  resinous 
licea  composed  only  of  resin  and  a  volatile 
I,  and  obtained  mostly  from  plants  of  the 
■ders  fcni/er«,  terehinthaceir,  and  Ug<im\no»a. 
lie  turpentines,  and  Canada,  copaiba,  and 
ecca  balsams  belong  to  this  class.  They  do 
tit  differ  essentially  in  their  properties  from 


the  other  balsams.  The  use  of  balsams  Is  p 
cipally  in  medicine,  but  tbey  also  enter  i 
the  composition  of  varnishes,  and  are  emplc 
fur  some  other  purposes,  which  will  be  n 
tiuned  in  tlie  description  of  each  one.  I 
Eoin  and  turpentine  will  be  treated  of  v 
their  own  titles. — A  full  history  and  desc 
tion  of  the  balsam  of  Peru,  by  Dr.  Permro,  i 
be  found  in  the  "  Pbarmaeeutical  Joon 
(Engllsli);  and  an  able  paper,  made  np  f 
this,  is  ;>nblisbed  by  Dr.  Aforairatt  in  his  i 
on  chemistry,  with  which  will  be  foond  dr 


this  substance,  that  very  elaborata  inveei 
tions  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  ot 
to  define  its  true  character,  and  that  of 
plants  prodAoing  it.  There  appear  to  be 
balsams  in  Peru,  one  called  the  white  bal: 
and  the  other  the  blaclc,  which  is  the  real 
sam  of  Pern  of  commerce.  Both  are  obta 
from  the  myraipermum  p^Attetna  of  D«  ( 
dolie,  the  one  from  the  fruit  by  pressure, 
the  other  by  incision  from  the  atem ;  and  I 
are  procured  ejcluavely  "  from  the  »a-et 
Balsam  Coast  in  Central  America,"  tbe  Pa 


Baliim  of  Peru  (MympermiuD  pubewD^ 

coast  of  Bon  Salvador,  Iwtween  lat.  13°  and 
N.  Sonsonate  appears  to  be  the  most  im 
tant  district  for  the  production  of  the  bals 
and  the  tree  which  tlicre  yields  it  is  poant 
different  species  from  the  mymtper-mnm  pi 
etru,  and  has  been  temporarily  called  br 
Pereira  the  fnyrwpernium  of  Sonsonate.  B 
balsam  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  tmn 
tbis  tree,  and  is  said  to  be  an  admirable  ren 
for  effecting  the  speedy  cure  of  wounds.  S; 
of  balsam  is  made  from  the  flowcro.  oi 
balsam,  an  excellent  anodyne,  from  tbe  si 
and  nuts,  and  white  balsam  from  the  capsi 
The  tinctnre  or  essence  of  balsam,  called 
tamito,  is  eitract«d  from  these.  Tbe  metl 
practi»ed  by  the  Indians  of  preparing  the  w 


tnd  black  balsams  are  very  differentlj  desoribed 
>f  different  authorities,  and  these  descriptions 
kre  given  in  the  paper  referred  to.  The  hlack 
jalsam  is  a  strap  of  the  consistencj  of  honey, 
>f  a  deep  red-brown  color,  tranalncent,  of  a 
itrong  snicll,  and  an  intolerabij  acrid  bitUr 
aste.  Owing  to  ita  high  price  it  is  found  profit- 
kble  to  adulterate  it,  and  tliia  is  done  with 
)live  oil,  oil  of  taipentine.  and  coptuba.  It  is 
ested  by  mixing  a  few  drops  of  it  with  twice  as 
nany  of  coDoeatrat«d  salphuriu  acid,  and  then 
tdding  water ;  if  pnre,  a  little  resin  is  obtained. 
Jopaiba  may  be  detected  by  the  eniell.  When 
lare,  1,000  parts  of  balsam  will,  by  the  benzoic 
toid  it  contains,  saturate  75  parts  of  crystallized 
;arbonate  of  soda.  The  oompoMtioD  of  the 
talsam,  according  to  Stolze,  is  as  follows: 


Louitid  molMiin... 


rhis  balsam  is  used  in  perfomery,  in  the  num- 

tfactnre  of  sealing  was,  lozenges,  tinctnrea, 
)omatums,  and  as  a  sobatitate  for  vanilla  in 
iqneura,  chocolate,  &c. — Balsam  of  Tola  is 
)bt^ned  in  >'ew  Granada,  South  America,  in 
Jio  rej^on  of  Tola  and  Turbaco,  a  few  miles 
).  of  Cartagena,  and  also  along  the  Magdalena 
iver.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  the 
nyramerrnvm  tolaiftrutn.  Tlie  balsam  differs 
rery  liltio  from  that  of  Pern,  only  it  becomes 
'osinifled  more  easily.  Their  chemical  compo- 
lition  is  the  same.  When  fresh  it  is  of  a  reddish 
)rown  color,  soft  like  tnrpentine,  bnt  gradually 
KComcB  harder.  It  haa  Ui  agreeable  odor  like 
lenzoin,  and  a  sweetish  taste.     It  is  often 


Btium   of  Tain    (U]T»perinniii   talnlAmni). 

tdalterated  with  resin,  which  may  be  detected 
)y  the  fijmes  of  sulpbarons  acid,  which  are  set 
'rw  when  solphnrio  acid  is  poured  upon  it  and 


the'miiture  heated.    If  no  resin  is  preeent, 

the  odor  of  benzoic  and  oinnamic  aoid  is  per- 
ceived.— Dragon's  blood  is  the  product  of  an 
East  India  tree,  called  the  calamiu  draco,  and 
is  also  ol)taiiied  in  Africa  and  South  America 
from  a  namber  of  other  trees.  It  is  prepared 
in  the  form  of  drops  and  email  balls  of  a  dark 
red  color,  and  is  also  put  up  Jo  sticks  and  ir- 
regnlar- shaped  cakes.  Its  ase  is  for  coloring 
varnishes,  staining  marble,  preparing  gold  lac- 
qner,  and  for  tooth  powders  and  washes.  It 
was  formerly  ased  in  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
but  is  now  regarded  as  inert. — Storaz  is  rarely 
met  with  nnadulterated  with  foreign  matters; 
and  the  varions  mixtures  sold  by  this  name 
have  cansed  nncertaintj  as  to  its  real  cbarac- 
t«r.  It  is  often  confounded  with  liquidambar, 
hat  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  peculiar 
ranilla-tike  odor,  which,  as  well  as  tlte  ttyrax 
family  of  plants,  from  which  it  is  procured, 
connect  it  more  closely  with  benzom.  The 
species  of  the  tree  is  the  officinaliti  it  grows 


Stfiu  ulEcliulJi. 

in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  shipmcnta  of  this 
balsam  are  from  Trieste.  It  is  of  liquid  con- 
sistency, and  of  gray,  brown,  or  black  color, 
according  to  its  purity.  Its  uses  are  in  medi- 
cine aa  an  expectorant,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
ointment — Laquidambar  is  the  resinous  pro- 
duct of  the  common  sweet  gam  tree  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  ouly,  however,  in  the 
warm  latitudes  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana  that 
this  tree  yields  its  balsam.  This  is  of  thin  con- 
sistence, yellowish. color,  agreeable  smell,  and 
acrid  taste.  It  becomes  thicker,  of  darker  col- 
or, and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  benzoic 
Bci<l,  as  it  increases  in  age.  It  may  be  nsvd 
for  the  same  parposes  as  storax,  bnt  is  more 
highly  esteemed  and  l>ett«r  known  in  Europe 
than  in  this  country. — The  Chinese  lao,  or 
varnish,  is  described  by  Dr.  Ure  as  a  balsam 
of  the  benzoic  acid  clasa,  and  derived  from  the 
bark  of  the  augia  tinejin*. — The  Canada  bal- 
sam is  the  gum  that  exudes  from  the  bnlsara 
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Sr,  abia  haUamea,  of  the  DOrthem  states.*  It 
ia  collected  b^  breaking  the  vesicles  which  fonn 
an  the  trunk  and  b^anche^  and  receiving  their 
iM>D tents  in  a  bottle.  Its  color  ia  whitish,  shgiit- 
I7  yellow,  and  its  odor  like  that  of  the  turpen- 
tines.    Its  acolyaia  is  thas  given  bj  Bonaatre : 

EIuelUalatL 1^'t  pwUDt. 


[t  is  osed  in  the  preparation  and  preservation 
if  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  in  a  few  nn- 
important  medicinal  compound  a. — The  copuba 
balsam  is  obtainetl  from  the  eopaf/tra  q^i- 
nalit,  a,  tree  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.     It  is  of 


BulMin  Cofalta  (CopaJfen  offlduUi). 

rellowiah  color,  aerai-li'^nid  consistency,  a  bit- 
ter sharp  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  salTocating 
imell.  It  will  dissolve  one  fourth  its  weight  of 
i^arbona  te  of  magnesia,  and  continae  translucent 
With  alkalis  it  pves  crystalline  compounds. 
It  contains  an  oil  that  dissolves  oaoutchoao. 
Its  compoMtion,  according  to  Durand,  is: 

FolitUeon. S^lWpiirMat 


s  principally  in  medicine,  for  altering 
etions  of  the  mucous  membranes  by 
which  it  iseicret«d,  namely,  those  lining  the  re- 
spiratory and  nnnsry  organs.  The  resin  is  said 
to  be  more  active  therapeutical  I  y  than  the  oil. 
It  is  also  Dsed  for  liqueurs,  and  for  making  pa- 
per transparent.  It  is  often  larpely  adulterated 
with  castor  oil  and  with  turpentine. — Mecca 
baliiam,  called  also  opobatsam,  is  the  product 
of  the  haltamodtadron  Gileadentt  of  the  East 
Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  balsam  of 
copaiba  and  liquid  turpentines.    (See  Balm  of 

tilLKAD.) 


BALTABD 

BlLTi  (fonnerly  JU^o^ni),  a  town  of  Ri 
sia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  ti 
government  of  Podolia,  on  the  Kodyma,  a  trib 
tary  of  the  aonthem  Bug.  1 6U  m.  S.  £.  erf  Eam 
notz;  pop.  m  1667,  14,628.  Its  suburb  oo  i] 
S.  side  of  the  river,  now  in  the  government  1 
Kherson,  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  whi 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  was  in  Poland, 
has  three  Greek  churches,  a  Roman  Catht^ 
church,  a  synagogue,  two  schools,  and  fart 
ries  of  candies,  soap,  and  tallow.  It  rarri 
on  a  brisk  trade,  principally  in  numufactar 
articles,  horned  cattle,  horses,  hidea,  vooL  u 
cereals.  Two  fairs  are  annually  held  bei 
In  ITSO  the  greater  part  of  the  place  was  d 
stroyed  by  the  Kussions. 

BiLTlCCHUI.  L  Saverto,  an  Italian  po< 
bom  at  Barletta,  April  2T,  1800.  He  was  f 
some  time  a  jonroalixt,  and  has  publishi 
La  giojetta,  Clttudio  Vannini  (Naples,  I33f 
Ugontdi  (7ortona(1838),  and  other  poetry,  ai 
made  translations  from  Byron  and  Shelle 
In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of 
scientilic  and  literary  periodica]  and  of  a  poll 
ical  joomot,  and  afterward  he  was  for  a  tin 
prominent  in  politics  at  Naples,  and  prei 
dent  of  the  committee  of  public  instructin 
Ik  Mkkele,  an  Italian  liistorian  and  novelii 
brother  of  the  precedinjt,  bom  in  Naplei'.  Fe 
11,  ISOS.  Ills  A'orelelte  morali  (182<)|  ai 
Ittoria  di  Maiaaiello  (1631)  have  pasM 
through  many  editions.  He  is  also  the  authi 
of  a  historical  romance  and  of  disqnintions  ( 
the  life  and  writings  of  Campanella  (1&40-'4! 
and  on  the  philosophy  of  Eant  (18-S4). 

BlLTi  LUUn  (ano.  Phidalia,  or  P<frt^  31 
lUrum),  a  bay  and  port  on  the  Enronean  tat 
of  tile  Bosporus,  in  lat.  41'  10'  N.  and  Ion.  2l 
8'  £.,  between  Rumili  Iliasar  and  Therapi 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  It 
Turkish  fleets.  A  convention  was  conrludi 
hero  May  1,  1840,  between  Russia  and  Turke 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Rusida  shoo 
have  for  seven  years  on  equal  right  with  Tu 
key  to  interfere  in  the  nfl^airs  of  the  Danubii 
principalities,  and  keep  there  10,000  men  aa  1 
army  of  occupation. 

BILTIBD.  I.  iMh  Plan,  a  French  archit» 
and  engraver,  bom  in  Paris,  July  9,  1TR5,  dii 
Jan.  22,  1846.  He  was  architect  of  the  Pai 
tbecn  and  of  the  Paris  prisons,  and  execute 
the  chapels  of  tlie  houses  of  detention  of  S 
Lazare  and  Ste.  P^logie,  the  greater  part  of  tl 
hall  of  justioe  in  Lyons,  and  other  remarksS 
buildings ;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  pnl 
lio  works,  und  in  1818  became  professor  at  If 
academy  of  fine  arts.  He  left  many  impei 
works  descriptive  of  monuments  and'  illnstr 
ted  by  his  own  plates;  published  the  "Athi 
nanm."  a  journal  of  art ;  and  eicilied  in  t» 
engraving  of  historical  and  misocllaneons'  sal 
jecls.  II.  Tktar,  sou  of  the  preceding,  tioi 
in  Paris,  iape  19,  1805.  He  studied  nnd< 
his  father  and  in  Italy,  became  architect  ( 
the  government  and  of  the  city  of  Parity  an 
chief  BuperiDtendeut  in  the  audcmy  of  fii 
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arts.  He  directed  many  court  festivals,  re- 
stored some  of  the  principal  chnrches  of  Paris, 
bnilt  the  church  of  St  Augustine,  which  was 
opened  in  1868,  and  was  the  architect  of  the 
central  halls  in  Paris.  He  has  continued  the 
publication  of  the  Grands  prix  d'archiUeture^ 
which  had  been  begun  bj  his  father ;  prepared 
under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  de  Lujnes 
the  plates  for  a  work  on  Nonnau  and  Swabian 
monuments  in  Italy;  and  published  the  text 
and  designs  of  the  Villa  Medieia  (1847>'8), 
and  other  works.  One  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, Le  thSdtre  de  Pompiij  executed  in  Italy  in 
1837,  gained  him  a  medal  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1855;  and  his  Projet  de  reetauration 
de  Saint  Eustaehe  was  greatly  admired  at  that 
of  1859.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  in  1868.  III.  Frwper, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov. 
1,  1796,  is  also  an  excellent  architect,  and  be- 
came in  1850  inspector  of  the  new  Louvre 
buildings.  IT*  Jites,  a  4;hird  brother,  bom  in 
Paris,  June  3,  1807,  is  a  portrait  painter. 

BALTIC  SEA  (anc.  Pelague  Seythieum  or  Mare 
Suevieum  ;  Ger.  Oeteee,  eastern  sea),  an  inland 
sea  of  N.  Europe,  nearly  enclosed  by  Sweden, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Oattegat  and  the  Nortli  sea  by 
the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt.  Its 
extremes  of  latitude  are  Wismar,  in  Mecklen- 
burff,  5^°  53'  N.,  and  Tomea,  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  65^  51'  N.  Its  greatest  length  be- 
tween these  points  is  900  m.  Its  width  varies 
from  200  to  75  m.  Its  area,  including  the  gulft 
of  Bothnia,  Riga,  and  Finland,  is  estimated  at 
about  150,000  sq.  m.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Oattegat  and  the  Skager  Rack,  for  which  a 
further  addition  of  18,000  to  19,000  so.  m.  must 
be  made. — ^The  direction  in  which  the  Baltic 
penetrates  inland  is  extremely  tortuous.  From 
its  straits  it  runs  first  £.  to  Memel,  about  300 
m.,  then  N.  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Stockholm, 
69**  21',  a  further  distance  of  260  m.  It  is  to 
these  portions  that  the  term  Baltic  sea  is  in  its 
limited  sense  restricted;  for  at  thb  point  it 
separates  into  two  great  gulfs.    Of  these  the 

falf  of  Finland  runs  nearly  due  E.  between 
inland  and  Esthonia,  while  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia runs  a  little  E.  of  N.  between  Finland  and 
Sweden.  The  gulf  of  Finland  is  250  m.  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  60  to  70  m.  That  of 
Bothnia  is  about  400  m.  long,  with  120  m. 
of  average  width,  although  at  its  narrowest 
part  it  is  not  above  40  m.  wide.  Another  im- 
portant inlet  is  the  gulf  of  Riga  or  Livonia, 
b.  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  extending  be- 
tween Livonia  and  Oourland,  70  m.  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  about  90  m.  from  N.  to  S.— The 
Baltic  is  shallow.  The  greatest  depth,  be- 
tween Gothland  and  Windau,  was  found  in 
1871.  to  be  720  ft.  At  a  depth  of  600  to  700 
ft.,  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  tempera- 
ture was  83''  to  86-5^  F.  No  marine  plants 
were  found  in  this  cold  area,  and  6nly  a  few  an- 
nelida.  Life  was  verv  abundant  to  the  depth 
of  about  800  ft.,  while  plants  were  seldom 


found  at  a  depth  of  more  than  30  ft.  The  en- 
trance to  the  sea  is  crowded  with  islands  and 
shoals,  and  as  the  Baltic  itself  has  no  regular 
tides,  the  varying  currents,  depending  upon 
prevailing  winds  and  changing  temperature, 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  navigator.  The 
western  portions  of  the  sea  have  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  16  fathoms.  Toward  tue  east 
it  deepens,  and  midway  between  Memel  and 
Oelana  there  is  found  from  60  to  100  fathoms 
water.  The  gulf  of  Finland  suddenly  shoals 
from  50  to  from  4  to  16  fathoms.  The  gulf 
of  Bothnia  has  no  greater  average  depth,  but 
its  navigation  is  less  obstructed  by  shoals  and 
sand  banks. — ^The  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  difficult 
to  determine  accurately,  as,  with  the  excep- 

.tion  of  the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
on  the  north  and  northwest,  all  its  other  bor- 
ders stretch  away  in  vast  plains,  occupying  a 
large  part  of  Europe.  This  great  district  is 
exceemngly  well  watered;  upward  of  200 
rivers  flow  into  the  Baltic;  the  lakes  in  its 
neighborhood,  with  many  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rivers,  are  almost  innumerable ;  and 
altogether  this  sea  receives  the  drainage  of 
nearly  one  fifth  of  Europe.  The  most  peculiar 
part  of  this  basin  is  in  its  S.  W.  corner.  Here, 
although  the  nearest  mountains  are  those  of 
the  Hartz,  yet  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  not 
above  20  or  25  m.  wide.  The  Elbe,  which 
runs  within  50  m.  of  the  Baltic,  fiows  into  the 
North  sea;  so  also  the  Eider,  which  rises 
close  to  its  shores.  These  and  their  tributaries 
belong  to  another  system ;  yet  so  flat  is  the 
country  that  the  different  waters  continually 

>  unite,  and  a  canal  3  m.  long  has  served  to 
c(Mmect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe,  by  joining 
a  small  affluent  of  the  latter  with  the  Steck- 
nitz  and  Trave,  between  Ltlbeck  and  Lauen- 
burg.  The  Baltic  receives,  among  others,  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  and 
MsBlar,  and  of  the  rivers  Btlna,  Niemen,  Vis- 
tula, and  Oder.  The  rivers  which  flow  from 
the  south  and  southeast  are  the  longest. 
The  great  amount  of  mud  and  sand  carried 
down  into  the  sea  has  considerably  changed  its 
soundings  in  various  parts,  filling  up  the  mouths 
of  many  of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  gener- 
aUy  raising  the  bed  of  the  entire  sea,  creating 
many  small  islets  and  shoals,  and  rendering 
navigation,  particularly  alon^  the  Danish  shores, 
difficult  and  dangerous. — ^Bemg  a  close  sea,  with 
its  entrance  protected  from  the  approach  of 
the  tidal  wave,  the  Baltic  has  no  tiaes.  There 
is,  however,  observed  at  irregular  periods  a 
rise  in  the  water,  equal  sometimes  to  3^  ft. 
This  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
chiefly  in  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  a  time  of 
heavy  rain,  or  during  lowering  weaker.  The 
water  maintains  its  height  for  days,  and  some- 
times weeks,  and  often  overflows  its  usual 
limits.  Dr.  Schulten,  a  Swede,  in  1804,  by  a 
series  of  close  observations,  ascertained  tiiat 
this  rise  was  occasioned,  not  by  heavy  rains, 
winds,  melting  snow,  or  ice,  to  all  of  which  it 
had  been  ascribed,  but  by  the  unequal  pressure 
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the  atmosphere  npon  different  portiona  of 
e  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  greatest  height  of 
e  watur  corresponding  to  the  greatest  de- 
esNon  of  the  barometrical  coInmD,  and  the 
eatest  variation  of  the  barometer  in  that  re- 
on,  2i  inches,  corresponding  to  a  rise  and 
II  of  84  inches  in  the  water.     The  waters 

the  Baltic  are  much  less  ealt  than  those  of 
e  North  sea  or  the  Atlaotlo  ocean ;  the  relo- 
re  proportion  may  be  stated  as  abont  -^  to 

in  the  North  sea.  The  entire  sea  is  every 
:ar  more  or  less  encambered  with  ioe,  and  its 
raits  are  osoallf  impassable  from  December  to 
pril.  Severe  frosts  have  made  the  sea  several 
nes  passable  on  the  ice  in  ita  widest  parts,  be- 
'een  Denmark  and  Prussia,  especiallj  in  the 
th  and  IGth  centnriea.  In  180S  a  Rassian 
mj  crossed  the  golf  of  Bothnia  on  the  it^e.^ 
lefeseems  tobe  no  doobt  that  the  Baltic  is  de- 
easing.  Ttie  innnmerable  lakes  which  lie  be- 
reen  it  and  the  White  sea  are  bnt  the  remnants 

oven  bj  the  existence  of  similar  animals  in 
ose  lakes,  although  tliese  are  no  longer  suit.  A 
adual  driunage  is  no  doubt  lessening  the  vol- 
ne  of  all  tiie  bodies  of  water  still  lett  in  the 
Lsio  of  the  Baltic.  It  b  in  the  south  thut 
ch  changes  hare  been  most  remarked  in 
odem  times.  Lttbeck,  which  when  originall; 
lilt  was  a  seaport  town,  is  now  12  m.  from 
e  shore.    The  isle  of  RQgen  is  nearly  joined 

the  German  shore,  and  annually  extends  ii» 
lands,  while  the  names  of  its  various  parts 
ow  that  not  long  since  that  which  is  now  one 
rge  island  was  a  cluster  of  small  islets.  Olaf 
alin,  a  Swedish  matliematlcian,  calculated  the 
ie  of  the  shore  at  one  inch  per  annnm,  and 
is  is  probably  not  too  high, — The  Baltic  is 
itremely  rich  in  fish  of  various  kindr^.  Seals 
e  fonnd  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  chas- 
I  for  their  oil  and  skins.  Whales  are  i^oractimeB 
en.  Along  the  shores  of  East  Prussia  and 
e  Isle  of  BQgen  qnautities  of  amber  are  cot- 
cted.  The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic 
e  all  rich  in  nsefnl  natural  prodncts.  and  its 
aters  are  theref<ire  crowded  with  the  ships 
'  all  nations. — The  ancients  were  but  slightly 
quainted  with  the  Baltic.  The  origin  of  the 
ime  Baltic  is  not  certainly  known,  some  ety- 
ologists  deriving  it  from  the  Danish  bftt,  a 
rdle;  some  from  the  Lithuanian  5<Tf(i,  white,  ' 

allusion  to  the  great  ([uontity  of  snow  wliich 
inually  &11s  in  its  neighborhood.  Others 
ive  referred  it  to  the  Bnlti,  the  family  name  I 
'  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths.  The  name.  I 
>wcver,  is  old,  ami  nppears  to  have  been  first 
ed  by  Adara  of  Bremen,  who  described  the  ■ 
a  in  the  lllh  century.  The  most  important  I 
)rt3  on  the  Baltic  and  its  various  arms  are  St.  j 
etersburg,  Riga,  MemeL  KOnigsberg,  Dantric,  i 
:ralsund,  LDbeck,  Copenhagen,  Carlscrona,  and 
:ockholra. 

BlLTUfOKE,  a  northern  county  of  Maryland, 
lunded  N.  by  Pennsylvania  and  S,  by  the 
atapsco;  area,  718  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1BT1, 
10,741,  of  whom  47,921  were  colored.    The 


larger  portion  of  the  Bnrfac«  is  nndnlsti^ 
with  wooded  ridges  enclodng  fertile  vaUey 
and  with  l>old  hills  pneu  rising  to  a  height  < 
800  ft.  above  tide  water.  The  principal  van 
ties  of  rock  are  granite,  gneiaa,  hm^bleikd 
limestone,  and  a  ledge  of  primitive  rock  nn 
ning  through  the  southeastern  portimi  of  tl 
county.  On  the  Great  and  Little  Gunpovde 
the  PatapBco,  Uwynn's  and  Jones's  falls  ai 
large  cotton,  woollen,  and  carpet  Cactorte 
ftimacea,  fonnderies,  paper  and  flonr  mill 
Copiier  and  iron  are  fonnd  in  connderah 
quantities,  and  in  this  and  Harford  count* 
are  the  most  productive  mines  of  chrome  1 
the  United  States.  In  the  neighlwrhood  < 
Texas  and  Cockeysrille  are  extensive  qnarrv 
of  marble,  from  which  came  the  large  moiH 
liths  of  the  capltol  at  Washington,  and  tl 
fine-grained  alum  marble  used  in  building  tl 
Intent  office.  The  soil  is  moderately  rid 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  2&4.5( 
bushels  of  wheat,  81,182  of  rye,  e56,7M  <; 
Indian  com,  870,068  of  oats,  201,7&4  of  ]mMi 
toes,  S^THl  tons  of  hay,  and  644,888  ll».  r 
butter.  The  value  of  the  principal  mannfai 
tures  in  ISGG  was :  flour  and  meal,  $!,42fi.Wl 
cotton,  12,113,414;  machinerr,  $1,100,000 
woollens,  $43B,2S0;  iron,  |fli2,694;  pape 
(207,400;  hides  and  leather,  $204,981 ;  liqnar 
$ir>2,2T7.  The  county  seat  was  transferred  i 
1864  from  Baltimore  to  Towsontown. 

BiLTlHOlE,  a  city  of  Baltir 
ranking  fiflb  in  the  United  S 
population,  situated  in  lat.  BI 
87'  W.,  on  an  arm  of  the  Pati 
from  Chesapeake  bay,  178  m. 
tic,  88  m.  by  rail  N.  E.  of  V 
8.W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  IBI 
York.     The  population  in  I 
1800, 2B,514;  1810,86,688;  If 
80,621);   1840,  102,313;  185C 
212,418;    1870.    267,354.      I 
were  whites  and  39.568  color 
natives   of  the  United   State 
foreign  countries.    The  arm 
on  which  the   city  it   ritnati 
long,  varying  in  width  fromf  to  1}  m.,  bavin 
its  extreme  breadth  opposite  the  eastern  paj 
of  the  city,  a  suburb  called  Canton.     This  n 
\ef  gives  an  easy  access  to  the  city,  and  a  hai 
bor  sufficiently  capacioue  to  contain  2,000  ve 
sels.     The  harbor  is  divided  into  an  outer  an 
inner  bay ;  the  inner  bay  is  styled  the  basi 
and  has  but  13  feet  of  water.     The  outer  ba 
consists  of  a  harbor  between  Fell's  Point  an 
Canton  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Whetsftw 
Point  opposite,  on  the  south,  end  is  capable  fi 
floating  the  largert  merchant  ships.    Owing  I 
(he   ocrumulation  of  deporit  for  many  year 
the  harbor  had  at  one  time  become  shoal  i 
nnmcroas  parLi,  bnt  by  proper  dredging  it  bi 
been  made  available  for  steamers  of  the  largei 
class.    The  entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  b 
Fort  Mcllenrv,  situated  on  a  point  of  Ian 
between  the  (rnrbor  and  the  Patapsoo.     Tbi 
was  successfully  defended  against  the  Britia 
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fleet  in  IBH  bj  Col.  George  Armiatead  and 
the  force  nnder  his  command.  It  wan  on  thia 
occauon  that  the  ftunona  song  of  the  "SUr- 
Bpangled  Banner"  waa  oompoeed  bj  Francia 
a.  Kej,  while  a  prisoner  on  board  one  of  the 
British  vessels.  Fort  Carroll,  on  immense  for- 
tification on  SoUer'a  Point  flats,  about  8  m;  be- 
low the  cit7,  after  involvingthe  government  in 
a  beavf  expenditure,  has  been  roofed  over  and 
abandoned.— The  general  appearance  of  Balti- 
more is  striking  and  pictoresqae.  It  is  reg- 
ularly laid  OQt,  its  surface  is  ondnlating,  its 
streets  are  of  good  width,  and  there  is  ample 
sewerage.  Ad  aspect  of  cheerftil  eleganee  pre- 
nuls ;  the  larger  mansions  are  generally  in 
gcH>d  taste,  and  not  crowded  together,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  are  generall;  neat  and 
thriftj.  There  are  very  few  of  the  large  ten- 
ement faooses  oonuQon  in  other  cities.     The 


light  and  cbeerfal  appearance  of  the  city  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  brick  need 
in  building.  The  clay  is  of  fine  textnre  and 
agreeable  color,  and  when  token  from  the 
kilns  in  neither  a  very  doll  nor  a  glaring  red. 
The  Baltimore  county  marble,  a  floe,  iiard, 
and  beautifully  white  specie*  of  limestone,  ex- 
tensively employed  in  building  churches,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  in  some  private  rendences, 
addx  also  materially  lo  thia  efTecl.     The  chief 

Kints  of  view  are  known  as  Federal  hill  and 
.tterson  park.  The  former  standsoD  the  sonth 
^de  of  the  inner  bamn,  crowned  by  a  s:lgnal 
station,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  shipping,  the  city  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  river  and  bay.  The  park,  comprising 
about  5S  acree,  lies  to  the  east  of  Fell's  Point, 
aod  overlooks  the  principal  docks  and  ship 
yards,  Canton,  and  the  eurronnding  coantry. 


On  the  S.  side  of  the  city  is  Brnid  park,  a  fine 
pleasure  gronnd  of  600  acres,  with  an  undulat- 
ing snr&ce,  partly  in  wood  and  partly  in  open 
meadow.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  at  a 
coat  of  about  1800,000,  and  its  architectaral 
decorationsareas  yetbnt  few.-  Its  chief  charm 
u  in  its  secluded  walks,  rides,  and  bridle  paths. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  park  is  derived 
from  a  tax  of  one  fifth  of  the  gross  receipte  of 
th«  ci^jposeenger  raUways.  Within  the  bor- 
ders of  Druid  park  is  Draid  lake,  the  last  of 
the  chain  of  costly  lakes  and  reservoirs  recent- 
ly constracted  to  supply  the  city  with  pure 
water.  From  mt^n  elevations  in  Dmid  park, 
and  especially  from  the  head  of  Druid  lake, 
fine  views  of  the  city  and  river  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Besdes  the  maiu  streets,  three  great 
■vennes  on  the  eaat,  north,  and  west  have 
been  surveyed,  and  are  partly  graded,  paved, 
and  built  upon.    These  are  at  least  ISO  feet 


wide,  planted  with  trees,  and  form  an  elevated 
drive  around  the  city.  There  are  12  pnblio 
squares.  The  largest  of  the  public  buildings  is 
the  exchai^e,  which  contains  tbe  costom  house, 
post  office.  Merchants'  bmk,  exchange,  reading 
rooms,  a  vast  rotunda  for  public  sales,  &o. 
The  Atheueum  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  arohi- 
tecture ;  it  contains  the  rooms  of  the  historical 
society  and  the  mercantile  library  aasociation, 
a  very  flourishing  institntion,  with  a  large 
DTuober  of  members,  and  2fi,000  volumes  on 
its  shelves.  The  Maryland  institute  "for  the 
promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts"  is  a  large 
structure,  85S  ft.  long  by  60  wide  ;  it  is  baOt 
upon  piles,  and  over  the  centre  or  Marsh  mar- 
ket. An  annual  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
American  mechanical  industry  is  held  in  the 
mun  hall,  which  is  260  ft.  long.  It  also  con- 
tains a  library,  lecture  rooms,  school  of  design, 
chemical  school,  Sec.    The  new  city  ball,  now 


ar\j  finished  (18T8),  is  one  of  Uie  finest  mn- 
cipal  stmctures  in  the  conntry.  It  ocoDpies 
.  entire  square,  on  Holliday,  North,  Lexin^- 
D,  and  Fayette  streets,   tud  is  12G  ft.  — 


f  the  dome.  The 
r\e  predominates.  The  material  used  fur  the 
iter  wotts  is  Maryland  marble,  with  an  inner 
sing  of  brick,  and  the  building  is  fire-proof. 
i  entire  cost  wUi  be  $3,000,000.  The  court 
inse,  on  Monoment  square  and  Lexington 
reet,  baa  ample  accommodations  for  three 
nrts  besides  various  offices.  Near  it  is  the 
cord  office,  a  fire-proof  building  of  solid 
anite.  The  jail,  built  in  1864,  and  containing 
I  the  modem  improvements  in  prison  disci- 
Ine,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  hammered 
ine,  fianlied  by  square  towers,  with  a  high 
dl  on  the  sides  and  rear.  The  penitenliarr, 
large  brick  building,  adjoins  it  on  the  south- 
st  The  city  contwns  189  churclies,  viz. :  21 
'otestant  Episcopal,  16  Presbyterian,  23  Ro- 
ut Catholic,  5C  Methodist  Episcopal  (of 
hich  6  are  colored).  S  Uethodist  Protestant, 
Independent  Methodist,  6  African  Method- 
.,  6  Reformed,  1  Christian,  9  Baptist,  12 
i-angelical  Lntheran,  2  Evangelical  Associa- 
>n,  2  Independent,  1  Seamen's  Union  Bethel, 
Friends',  1  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  8  Swe- 
inborgian,  9  Jewish  synagogues,  and  6  United 
rethren.  Many  of  the  ehurohes  are  very  fine. 
le  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  most  im- 
ising,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  surmonnt- 
.  by  s  lofty  dome  and  two  bell  towers.  The 
urch  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Alpbonaus, 
id  many  others,  are  rich  in  architecture  and 
loorations.  Many  of  the  Protestant  cliurches 
e  elegant.  Of  other  public  buildings,  tlje 
at  state  tobacco  warehouses  well  repay  in- 
ection-— The  total  number  of  charitable  in- 
totions  is  22.  The  more  prominent  of  these 
e  the  new  state  insane  asylum  ;  the  Mt.  Hope 
treat;  the  Maryland  institution  for  the  in- 
ruction   of  the  blind,  in  the  northern  part 

the  city ;  St.  Mary's  indostridl  school  for 
>yB ;    the  orphan  asytums  of  St.  Anthony 

Padua  and  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  and 
e  Baltimore  infirmary,  under  the  super- 
don  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  ehnrch 
ime,  on  Broadway  near  Baltimore  street, 
ilonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the 
nion  Protestant  infirmary,  are  under  the 
magement  of  ladies.  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
-J  is  an  elegant  edifice  called  the  aged  wid- 
rs'  home,  and  near  it  is  a  similar  structure 
r  aged  men.  The  house  of  refuge  and  city 
mshouse  are  utuated  near  the  Frederick 
mpiko,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  Dur- 
g  the  year  ISTl  over  (600,000  was  bequeathed 


ider  the  charge  of  the  Sulpitians,  with  . 
eologicAl  seminary,  was  founded  in  ITtll,  and 
untaioed  itself  with  vigor  for  many  years, 
messing  very  eitenave  grounds  and  build- 
ga,  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  a  library  of  18,000 


volumes.  The  seminary  had  70  pD|^  in  1871 
The  college  was  suppreaaed  in  IBSl.  hojoL 
college,  in  another  port  of  the  city,  snppliea  it 
place  for  Roman  Catholics;  this  is  nnder  tb 
charge  of  Jesuits,  and  was  opened  in  1S55 
in  1871  it  had  158  studenU  and  a  library  o4 
21,000  volumes.  The  Roman  Catholic  femali 
seminary  of  Notre  Dame  was  chartered  ii 
1864,  and  in  1871  had  170  pupils.  Baltuner 
college  was  chartered  in  ISOS,  and  eubaeqneflt 
1y  united  to  the  medical  school  nnder  the  titli 
of  the  "Uoiversity  of  Maryland,"  but  the  acs 
demical  department,  independent  of  the  aefafra 
of  medicine,  alone  went  into  operation.  Tfat 
academy  was  not  generally  fionridiing,  and  ii 
1854  was  finally  given  up,  and  a  scientift 
school  establislied  in  the  bnilding.  The  medi 
cal  school,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  bea 
active;  at  one  time  it  stood  highest  in  tbi 
United  States,  and  is  now  in  excellent  pcndi 
tion;  in  1871  it  had  10  instructors  and  IV. 
students.  It  has  a  massive  building  on  Lom 
bard  street,  completed  in  1812.'  The  Washing; 
ton  university  was  established  in  18S8,  but  ha: 
never  been  very  flonrishin^,  and  its  aedico 
school,  which  in  1871  had  9  mstructors  and  ITi 
students,  is  the  only  department  ever  organiieil 
Tlie  Baltimore  female  college  (Methodist  Epis 
co[>al)  was  chartered  by  the  state  in  1849,  uh 
in  Its  course  of  study  and  power  of  conferrin) 
degrees  is  Hmilar  to  the  colleges  for  male  sta 
dents;  it  had  176  pupils  in  1871.  The  con 
vent  of  the  Visitation  has  a  very  targe  femali 
school  under  charge  of  the  sisterhood.  The  Sn 
public  school  was  opened  in  1829.  By  one  oi 
the  sections  of  the  act  providing  for  public  edn 
cation  throughout  the  state,  passed  by  the  legi« 
lature  in  1670,  the  control  of  the  public  schuo 
system  of  B^timore  is  vested  in  the  mayoi 
and  city  council.  The  entire  management  ol 
the  schools  is  intrusted  by  the  mayor  aiK 
council  to  a  board  of  20  conunismonera,  tnu 
from  each  ward,  elected  annually.  On  Jan 
1,  1872,  there  were  under  the  authority  of  thii 
board  the  city  college,  8  female  high  schooU 
IB  male  and  19  female  grammar  schools,  St 
male  and  31  female  primary  soboolB,  10  daj 
and  B  evening  colored  schools,  and  2  achot^ 
unclassified;  total  number  of  schools,  113. 
Male  teachers,  70 ;  female  teachera,  S08 ;  total 
number  of  teachers,  G78.  Number  of  p«y 
pupils,  11,627;  bee,  13,780;  total  on  roll  Jan. 
1,  1872,  25,8G7.  Number  in  all  the  schmli 
during  1871,  34,872;  number  in  colored  school*, 
2,048;  increased  attendance  over  1870,  7,81S. 
Tiie  total  amount  expended  for  school  par- 
poses  iu  1871  was  |G83,108.  To  those  whc 
can  afibrd  it,  a  charge  of  $1  a  teem  of  13  weeb 
is  mode  for  each  pupil;  all  others  are  admitted 
free  on  application  to  the  board  of  education. 
The  Bible  is  duly  read  in  all  the  schoc^  the 
version  of  King  Jamea  to  the  Prot«staiita,  and 
the  Donay  version  to  the  Roman  GalhoUoa,  in 
separate  apartments.  The  princi^  librariee 
are  the  state  law  bbrary,  oontaming  8,000 
vols.;  Odd  FeUowe',  21,186;  and  i 


16,000.  There  ore  pablished  in  the  cit?  0  daily 
Mwspaperg,  uf  vhiob  3  are  in  Oermaii;  1  tri- 
ffeekly;  IB  weekly,  of  which  3  are  in  German; 
>  monthly;  and  1  quarterly,  the  "Sonthem  Re- 
view." The  Peabody  inatitate  was  founded  by 
he  mnnificence  of  Mr.  George  Peubody.  His 
irat  gift  of  $800,000,  subsequently  increased  to 
(1,000,000,  ie  to  establish  a  gallery  of  the  finest 
forks  of  art,  a  library  of  ^e  first  class,  and, 
Inring  certain  seaaons  of  the  year,  concerts 
ind  lectaree.  The  institute,  a  marble  building 
aoing  the  Washington  monnmont,  contains  the 
Mnoert  hall  on  the  first  floor  and  the  library 
>n  the  second  floor.  The  library  nombers 
learly  20,000  Tolnmes  of  standard  works,  and 
9  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
rolumea  anoually.  It  is  a  library  of  reference, 
knd  ita  books  are  free  to  all  for  use  within  the 
ooms.  To  the  eaat  of  the  present  bnilding  a 
ot  has  been  purchased  upon  which  an  acad- 
iray  of  art  will  be  erected.  Johns  Hopkins,  a 
reaJthy  citizen,  has  deeded  faia  residence  and 
^anda  near  the  city  limits,  on  tJie  Harford 
oad,  to  trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  after  hia 
leath  for  a  nniversity,  and  has  further  pro- 
'ided  for  its  liberal  endowment. — From  her 
everal  monnmcnts,  Baltimore  is  fi-eqoently 
lesignatod  as  the  "  monumental  city.  In 
.809  the  legislature  granted  permis^on  to  erect 
I  monument  to  George  Waaniugton.  This  was 
irected  at  the  Intersection  of  Oharles  and  MoU' 
unent  streets,  on  a  lot  of  ground  given  for  the 
lurpose  by  Ool.  John  Eager  Howard.  It  is  t, 
ioric  column  of  white  marble,  riaing  from  a 
lase  50  tt.  square  and  85  ft.  high.  Tbe  shaft 
if  the  column  is  160  ft.  high,  and  is  surmoont- 
d  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington  15  ft. 
tigh.  The  Battle  monument  is  in  the  centre 
if  Monument  square,  formed  by  the  intersea- 
ton  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets.   This  is  alao 
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if  whit«  marble,  and  is  68  ft  high.    It  was 
irected  to  the  memory  of  the  citizens  who  fell 
n  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  Sept.  13  and  13, 
TOL.  II. — 17 


1614.  It  coo^sts  of  a  square  base  with  a  ped- 
estal ornamented  at  each  corner  witb  a  scolp- 
tured  griffin.  A  fasciated  column  rises  from 
the  base,  with  bands,  apon  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  who  perished.  A  statue 
representing  the  genius  of  Baltimore  surmounts 
the  column.  On  North  Broadway  a  plain  mar- 
ble pediment  and  shaft,  surmounted  liy  a  statue 
of  Thomas  Wildey,  commemorates  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United 
States. — The  bank  of  Maryland  was  establislied 
in  17S0.  The  failure  of  this  insUtutdon  in  1334 
caused  riots  in  the  auooeedtng  year,  when  the 
mob  sacked  several  hoosea  belonging  to  promi- 
nent directors  of  the  bank.  In  1792  a  branch 
of  the  United  States  bank  was  established  m 
Baltimore,  the  charter  of  which  expired  in 
1836.  In  17B6  the  bank  of  Baltimore  waa 
chartered;  in  1804  the  Umon  bank  of  Mary- 
land; in  1806  the  Mechanica'  bank;  and  in 
1810  the  Franklin,  Marine,  Farmers'  and  Uer- 
ohanta',  and  the  Commereial  and  Farmers'. 
Other  hanking  institutions  were  chartered  sub- 
sequently, and  there  are  now  14  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  111,241,986;  S 
state  banks,  with  |2,563,01S;  and  7  aavinga 
banks.  There  are  28  insnrance  companies, 
chiefly  fire,  witb  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,601,- 
686,  besides  nnmerous  agencies.  The  city  baa 
62  hotels,  9  markets,  and  8  lines  of  city  pas- 
senger rwlways. — Baltimore  is  divided  into  20 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  city 
council,  consisting  of  20  members  in  the  firat 
branch  and  10  in  the  second.  In  1T69  the 
"Mechanical"  fire  company  waa  organized, 
and  purchased  their  first  engine  for  $260. 
The  paid  Are  department  now  comprises  9 
en^nes  and  8  hook  and  ladder  companiea. 
The  eipenses  of  the  department  for  1871  to 
Nov.  1  were  $126,197  89.  The  fire  inspector 
reports  166  fires  within  the  city  limits  in  the 
same  period;  loss,  1476,894  87;  loss  by  fire  in 
1870,  $482,717  07.  In  connection  with  the 
fire  department  there  is  a  fire  alarm  tel^raph 
with  04  stations,  ramifying  to  every  portion 
Of  the  city;  ita  cost  for  1871  was  $15,249  84. 
The  police  force  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
commissioners  sppointed  by  the  legislature. 
Under  this  boon!  are  a  marshal,  deputy  mar- 
abal,  4  captains,  8,  lieutenants,  and  489  uni- 
formed patrolmen.  The  city  is  chiefly  supplied 
witb  wBterfrom  Roland  lake,  about  7  m.  distant, 
and  225  ft.  above  tide.  Mount  Royal  reservoir 
is  near  the  N.  limits  of  the  city,  160  ft.  above 
tide. — On  July  4,  1828,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  laid  byChoriea 
OorroU  of  Oarrollton.  This  road  now  extends 
to  Colnmbua,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  518  m.,  and 
is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  ita  kind  in  the 
world.  The  other  rdlroads  centring  here  are  the 
Baltimore  and  Sosqnehanna,  usually  called  the 
Northern  Central ;  the  Philndelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Baltimore;  the  Washington  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  the  Western  Mary- 
land; and  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac.  The 
last-named  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1872. 
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For  tfae  ase  of  sever&I  of  these  railroads  au  im- 
mense tiuiDel  traverses  the  city,  with  opan  cu(« 
at  intervals,  from  the  western  limits  to  tide 
water  at  Canton,  There  is  also  a  railroad 
from  Annapolis,  the  state  capital,  which  Joins 
the  WashinBton  branch  road.  The  "  Tide-wa- 
ter oanal"has  never  proved  productive;  but 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  has  of  I&te 
years  been  prosperoaB. — Baltimore  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  war,  bnt  wioe  tliat 
time  has  rapidly  increased  both  in  popniation 
and  commercial  activity.  Two  lines  of  Enro- 
pean  steamera  now  atart  from  her  harbor; 
and  through  her  two  great  arteries  of  traffic, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroads,  this  city  is  saccessfiilly  compet- 
ing for  the  trade  of  the  weat  and  norCliwest. 
The  coasting  trade  is  also  extending.  In  16T1 
there  were  inspected  at  Baltimore  187  steam- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  40,TC2.  Of  the  vessels 
trading  to  her  port  S98  were  American,  8G8 
British,  and  58  North  German.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  I8T1  were  118,000,000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cant,  over  1870.  The  principal 
articles  exported  were  Sonr  and  meal,  grain, 
tobacco,  cotton,  rosin,  oil  cake,  petrolenm,  ba- 
con, butter,  cheeae,  and  lard.  The  principal 
articles  imported  were  coffee,  aogar,  ^uanOi 
hides,  iron,  tin  plates,  cotton,  flour,  grain,  and 
DavftI  stores.  Ijie  receipts  of  Cumberland  coal 
for  1871  were  1,458,920  tons;  of  grain,  11,- 
774,308  bushels;  of  cotton,  11S,B89  bales;  of 
naval  stores— spirits  turpentine  22,862  bbls.,  ros- 
in T9,S52  bbls.,  tar  11,302  bbls.,  pitch  1,))41  bbls. 
The  inspections  of  flour  were  1,123,028  bbls. ; 
ol  tobacco,  4B,571  hhds. ;  of  leather,  862,646 
sides.  Importations  of  sugar,  128,619  hbds., 
46,129  bogs,  66,044  boxes;  of  coffee,  566,996 
bogs.  The  canoing  of  oysters,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables is  estimated  to  reach  the  annual  value 
of  $6,000, 000.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  also 
becoming  one  of  importance.  New  cotton  fac- 
tories are  bnilding  and  old  ones  adding  to  their 
capacity;  number  of  spindles  in  1872,  187,000; 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  nsed,  from  40,000  to 
60,000.  The  productive  industry  of  Baltimore 
comprises  2,261  establishments,  employing  28,- 
178  nands,  with  a  value  in  products  of  $51,- 
106,278.  The  assessed  value  of  property  with- 
in the  city  limits,  which  is  much  below  its  real 
value,  is  $207,181,550.  The  debtof  the  city  Is 
$97,809,026  47.  From  this  are  to  be  deducted 
$12,028,006  26,  on  which  t)ie  interest  is  pro- 
vided for  bv  various  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, and  $10,780,888  16  invested  in  other 
prodnotive  investments;  actual  debt,  $4,990,- 
071  OB;  unproductive  investments,  $4,477,864 
79.— It  was  not  till  1729  that  the  assembly  of 
Maryland  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  in  Baltimore  county,"  although  settle- 
ments had  been  made  at  an  earlier  dutA,  the 
first  of  which  was  by  Charles  Gorsuch,  a  Qua- 
ker, who  in  1602  patented  50  acres  of  land  tin 
Whetstone  Point,  opposite  the  eastern  section 
of  the  present  city.    In  1G82  David  Jones,  the 


first  settler  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbor,  gsri 
his  name  to  the  small  stream  which  Dow  di- 
vides Baltimore  into  "old  town"  and  "aea 
town."  On  Jan,  12,  1780,  a  town  of  60  mem 
was  laid  out  W.  of  Jones's  falls,  and  calM 
Baltimore  in  honor  of  CeciUns  Calvert.  Lord 
Baltimore.  In  the  same  year  William  Fell,  i 
ship  carpenter,  having  purchased  a  tract  E.  of 
the  falls,  called  it  Fell's  Point  In  173S  a  imw 
town  of  10  acres,  in  20  lots,  was  laid  oat  ob 
the  east  of  the  falls,  and  called  Jo&eetown,  ia 
honor  of  David  Jones,  the  first  settler,  Tfaii 
name  haa  long  been  forgotten,  and  at  a  aeRl*- 
meat  existed  Uiere  before  that  of  Baltimore,  it 
was  called  "old  town."  Jonestown  was  nnitcd 
to  Baltimore  in  1T45,  dropping  its  own  nana, 
and  two  years  afterward  Baltimore,  whkk 
properly  lay  up  about  the  head  of  the  "  baaia," 
near  the  foot  of  the  present  South  Ch«riei 
street,  wasextendedasfareastwardlyasJones'i 
falls,  under  an  express  provision  that  there  wu 
nothing  in  the  act  recognizing  &  right  to  "  elect 
delegates  to  the  assembly  as  reprewntatite* 
from  the  town."  This  was  the  earliest  man- 
festation  of  tliat  siDgolor  Jealousy  which  has 
ever^nce  been  shown  in  the  lefp^ture  by  the 
Maryland  county  members  agomst  the  city  ■>f 
Baltimore.  In  1762  Baltimore  contained  bu 
26  houses  and  200  inhabitants.  In  1756  scl- 
eral of  tiie  unfortunate  Aoadians  took  rtfarx 
in  Baltimore,  and  were  hospitably  rerdved. 
The  county  town  was  removed  from  Jopp«  to 
Baltimore  in  1767,  and  the  courts  and  rvcordi 
were  cstAblished  there;  daring  the  next  year 

Erovision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  ooon 
ouse  and  prison.  The  court  house  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  Battle  moDniscat 
in  Caivert  street,  but  much  higher,  and  the 
whippingpostwastobeseenai^oiningdll  ISOa, 
when  the  old  conrt  honse  was  polled  dawn. 
In  1773  William  Goddard  began  the  first  new*- 
paper  in  Baltimore,  entitied  the  "  Marylaad 
Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser."  In  tb« 
same  year  communication  was  o[>ened  with 
Philadelphia  by  means  of  stage  coaches  and 
sailing  packets,  and  a  theatre  was  also  erected 
on  Albemarle  street.  In  1775  Baltimore  con- 
tained 664  houses  and  6,934  inhabitants.  In 
1770,  PhUadelphia  having  been  taken  by  the 
British,  congress  established  itself  in  Baltimora, 
in  Jacob  File's  building,  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
Baltimore  and  Liberty  streets.  John  Adam* 
says  of  this  building  in  his  journal ;  "The  con- 

Sess  sits  in  the  last  honse  at  the  west  end  uf 
arkot  street  (as  Baltimore  street  was  former- 
ly called),  on  the  south  side  of  the  street;  a 
long  chamber  with  two  fireplaces,  two  lar^ 
closets,  and  two  doors.     The  house  belongs  to 
a  Quaker,   who  bnilt  it  for  a  tavern."      The 
place  where  this  "  last  house  at  the  west  end  ** 
once  stood  is  now  in  the  very  heart  irf  the 
city.     In  1780  the  first  custom  hoi       ■     —  ■  - 
more  was  established ;    before  th 
registers  and  clearances  were  obtai 
napolis.   In  1784  the  first  market  L 
stood  near  the  inteivection  of  Mai^ 


be  wants  of  an  increaring  popuiatioii,  was  sn- 
eraeded  hj  three  new  oneg:  the  centre  or 
[arsh  market,  the  Hanover,  and  the  Fell's 
'oint  market  At  the  same  time,  1TB4,  the 
Lreets  were  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  and  three 
onstableH  and  14  watohmeo  were  appointed 
>r  the  security  of  the  town.  At  the  dose  of 
le  revolationarj-  war  the  corameroe  and  trade 
f  the  city  rapidly  increased,  and  a  large  nnm- 
er  of  intelligent  merchants  settled  here.  Some 
f  the  most  enterprising  of  these  were  from  the 
orth  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  by  their 
lertions  and  wealth  Baltimore  became  famed 
a  a  commercial  port.  Lines  of  packets  and 
tage  coaches  were  established  for  commnnica- 
lon  with  points  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake 
ay,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  state;  in 
787  turnpikes  were  authorized  to  Washington, 
'rederick,  and  Geistertown,  bnt  were  not  fully 
omplebed  till  1800.  Id  1T89  the  oonrse  of 
ones'a  falls  within  the  city,  which  ran  along 
y  the  site  of  the  present  coart  bouse,  was 
ttered  by  cutting  a  new  channel  from  Bath 
treet  to  Gay  street  bridge,  and  the  old  bed  of 
be  stream  was  filled  op.  In  1793  a  large  nmn- 
er  of  refogees  from  Santo  Domingo  came  to 
iie  city,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still 
aside.  In  1796,  the  population  being  abont 
0,000,  and  the  town  liaving  attained  a  high 
egree  of  prosperity,  it  was  erected  into  a  city, 
be  corporation  being  styled  "  the  mayor  and 
ity  council  of  Baltimore,"  anJ  James  OalbooD 
ras  elected  as  the  first  mayor.  Since  that 
ate  the  city  has  rapidly  increased  in  popnla- 
on.  On  April  19,  ISGl,  a  body  of  federal 
roops,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  6th  Massa- 
hnsetts  regiment  and  the  7th  Pennaylrania, 
rhiic  passing  tbrongh  Baltimore  on  their  way 
3  Washington,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  with 
lissiles  and  firearms.  In  the  conflict  which 
nsned  0  citizens  were  killed  and  S  woanded, 
nd  3  soldiers  were  killed  and  28  wounded, 
'or  several  days  great  eicitoment  prevailed  in 
lie  city,  which  caused  President  Lincoln,  at 
be  instsjice  of  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  the 
ovemor  of  Maryland,  to  issae  an  order  that 
o  more  troops  destined  for  Woshim^on  shonld 
«  brought  through  Baltimore.  Oommunica- 
ion  with  the  city  and  the  removal  of  stores 
herefrom  were  suspended  by  order  of  the 
layor  and  board  of  police.  On  Hay  IS  Gen. 
Sutler,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  Relay 
[ouse  on  the  6th,  with  a  body  of  federal  troops, 
xik  military  posaeaaion  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
acc«eded  by  Gen.  Banks,  and  on  July  19  Gen. 
>ii  assumed  command  of  the  troops  stationed 
t  Baltimore,  and  the  city  thenceforth  remained 
eaceful  and  tronqniL 

BALTIMORE,  Lard.    See  Oaitbrt. 

BILTIMOSE  BIKD,  or  BiHlam  OrMe  (]/phan- 
el  Baltimore,  VieiU.),  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
imily  of  ttvmida  (starlings),  and  peculiar  to 
lie  American  continent,  which  it  inhabits  from 
ianada  to  Brazil.  It  is  the  mo»t  beautiful 
f  oar  summer  visitors,  apd  ia  tmlTeraally  ad- 
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mired,  both  for  the  richness  of  its  plumage 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  son^.  It  is  also 
called  "golden  robm,"  "hong  bird,"  and  "fire 
bird."  The  adult  male  has  the  head,  neck  all 
ronnd,  fore  part  of  the  bock,  wings,  and  tiul, 
black ;  (juills,  excepting  the  first,  mai^ned 
with  whito;  the  whole  under  parts,  the  lesser 
wing  coverta,  and  the  postenor  part  of  tlie 
back,  bright  orange,  tinged  with  vermilion  on 
the  neck  and  breast ;  the  tius  of  the  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers,  and  the  enoa  of  the  others,  of 
a  dull  orange;  bill  and  feet,  light  blue;  iris, 
orange ;  length,  7f  inches ;  extent  of  wings, 
12  inches.  This  is  the  plumage  of  the  third 
year,  before  which  the  colors  are  less  bright 
^d  more  or  less  nuzed  with  olive,  brown,  and 
white.  The  female  b  half  on  inch  shorter, 
with  the  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the  back 
brownish  black,  mixed  with  doll  yellow ;  hind 
part  of  the  back  light  brownish  yellow,  bright- 
est on  the  rump;  lower  parts  duller  than  in 
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the  male.  The  orioles  enter  LooiBiaoa,  proba- 
bly from  Mexico,  in  early  spring,  and  gradually 
make  their  way  north,  to  return  in  autumn. 
Their  motions  are  very  lively  and  graceflil. 
They  ore  otYen  seen  clinging  by  the  feet  in 
search  of  insects,  which  form  Uieir  principal 
food  in  the  spring.  Their  aong  consists  of  from 
foor  to  ten  load,  fuU,  and  mellow  notes,  very 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  neat  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  very  skilfully  constructed  net- 
work of  strings  and  fibres,  suspended,  like  a 
KDch,  from  the  end  of  a  branch,  and  shaded 
overhanging  leaves.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  ail  in  number,  abont  on  inch  long,  of  a 
pale  brown  color,  spotted,  dotted,  and  lined 
with  dork  brown.  The  pqriod  of  incubation 
is  14  days.  In  Louisiana  two  broods  are  reared 
in  a  season.  During  migration  their  fiight  is 
high  and  straight,  and  mostly  daring  the  day. 
(See  Obiolk.) 
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BUilZKR,  Jfhnm  BipUit,  a  Oermao  Roman 
Catholic  theolo^n,  bom  at  Andernaoh,  Jalf 
16,  180S,  died  in  Bonn,  Oct  1,  1871.  He  left 
the  univerwty  of  Bonn  in  182T,  was  ordained 
in  Coli^ne  in  1829,  received  his  diploma  as 
doctor  of  divinity  at  Mnoioh  in  1630,  and  sub- 

njeutij  became  profesBor  at  Breslan.  He  was 
i«ciple  of  Hermes,  bnt  afterward  inclined 
to  the  philosophical  school  of  Anthon  Glln- 
ther.  The  holj  Bee  reqaested  him  to  relin- 
qDish  his  profesaorahip,  oat  he  woold  not  re- 
sign, thongh  he  diecontmned  hie  lectorw.  Bia 
ooune  was  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
thoritiea  of  Berlin,  bnt  bis  anbseqnent  prot«st 
against  the  Vatican  resnlted  in  his  suspension. 
In  1858  be  went  to  Rome  at  the  request  qf 
Cardinal  Bchwarzenberg  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  proposed  condemnation  by  the 
pope  of  GOnther's  writings.  One  of  bis  early 
works  is  ffinaeUungen  avf  den  GrundehaTak- 
terdt»  HeTmeMehenSs/*t«m*  (Bona,  ISS2);  and 
among  his  snbseqaont  writings,  indicating  his 

Sirtial  conversion  to  Gflnther's  teachings,  ia 
titrAff»  tur  V^vtilUlung  n'nw  riehligga  Ur- 
theiU  eiber  Katholieiimui  und  ProUttantimnu 
(2  vols.,  Breslao,  18B«-'*0). 

BUIZfB,  WUMh  Edurt,  a  German  oler^- 
nan  and  author,  bom  at  Eohenleiae,  Prnssia, 
Oct.  24, 1S14.  Ho  studied  in  Leipsio  and  Halle, 
became  a  tntor,  and  was  obaplam  of  the  hos- 
pital of  Delitzsch  from  1841  till  the  beginning 
of  184T,  when  he  fonnded  at  Nordhanaen  a 
free  relif^ons  conimunity,  after  having  failed  to 
haTe  his  nomination  to  varions  dioceses  con- 
firmed by  the  authoritiea.  In  1848  be  was 
elected  to  the  Frankfort  preliminary  parlia- 
ment, and  afterward  to  the  PmsHian  national 
asaembly.  He  continnes  to  preside  over  the 
commnnity  at  Nordhansen  (1873),  and  baa 
ocqaired  great  inflaence  by  bis  sermons  and 
publications.  In  1688  he  fonnded  a  society 
and  a  Joomal  for  the  promotion  of  vegeta- 
rianism; and  he  pabtished  in  1670  on  the 
same  subject  Die  nttliehe  Seite  der  natarga- 
mUmai  Lebentweue.  His  writings  include  Da* 
togmannte  ApoitolUehe  OlauhmubetennlntM 
(Loip^c,  1847) ;  AllgtmHne  Seli^iugetehieh- 
U  (Nordbsnaen,  1864);  AlU  und  T%eus  Weltaii- 
tthauuTig  (1862-'B) ;  Da4  I^m  Jem  (2d  ed., 
1861) ;  Von  der  Arbeit  (1894) ;  Dm  preta- 
titehe  Ver/aMuagtbaehhia  (4th  ed.,  1864)  ; 
Oolt,  Welt  ttnd  Menteh  (1800) ;  end  Seligiotu- 
l«hrbw:h  far  Sehule  una  Haxu  freier  Oetnein- 
den  (1st  part,  contuniog  Lehrlmeh  Jv/r  den 
enUn  Unterrieht,  2d  ed.,  1870). 

BILVE,  Jsaa  de  h,  a  French  prelate  and 
Btat^sman,  bom  at  Verdnn  about  1422,  died  in 
Ancona  in  October,  1491.  Having  become  ■ 
priest,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  became  his  eneciitor,  defranded  his 
heirs,  trafficked  in  preferments,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Lonis  XL,  who 
made  him  secretary,  almoner,  bishop  of  EvreuK, 
and  eventually  prime  minister.  Abont  1406 
his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  "  Pragmatic 
Banction"  gained  for  him  from  Pope  Paul 
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IT.  a  cardinal's  bat.  Having  been  dctectei 
a  treasonable  correspondence  in  146D,  tbe  h 
confined  him  at  the  castle  of  Locle  is  an  i 
cage,  from  which  he  was  released  after 
years  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  &ixtoa  I 
who  showered  wealth  and  honors  nnon  I 
and  sent  him  as  legate  to  Paris.  Upon 
death  of  Sixtasn4S4)be  fied  from  France,  i 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  made  him  bishop  saci 
sively  of  Albauo  and  of  Preneste,  and  prai 
tor  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

BjUiIIFFI,  (ImUm,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom 
Ancona,  March  29,  1788,  died  in  Imola,  K 
11,  1866.  He  spent  a  considerable  tixne 
nuncio  in  Bontb  America,  and  is  said  to  b 
been  accompanied  by  the  abl>^  Mastai  Fern 
afterward  Pius  IX.,  whom  he  suct^ee^nl 
bishop  of  Imola,  and  was  appointed  card 
Dec.  21,  1846,  and  archbishop  in  I860. 
"Religious  History  of  America"  (Rom«,  If 
oontains  new  and  interesting  docitment&,  wl 
he  found  chiefly  at  Bogoti.  A  French  in 
lation  of  his  "  Divinity  of  the  Church  m 
fested  by  its  Charity,  or  Universal  Oatlin* 
Roman  Catholic  Charity,"  was  published 
1868  by  the  abb«  Poetel  (2  vols.,  Paris). 

BILCZE,  fitlauM,  a  French  historian,  bon 
Tulle,  Dec.  24,  1680,  died  in  Paria,  July 
1718.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Tonloi 
where  he  became  secretary  of  the  archbisl 
In  1667  Colbert  made  him  bis  librarian, 
in  1670  he  was  appointed  pmffcaor  of  ca 
law  in  Paris,  retaining  these  offices  till  V 
Ijonis  XiV.  placed  him  in  1707  at  the  b 
of  the  royal  college,  but,  displeased  with 
Bitloire  genSraU  de  la  tniiuon  d'Avtei^n 
vols.,   1T08-'S),  caused  his  work  to  be  i 

Ereeeed,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  confian 
is  property.  He  was  set  at  liberty  in  1' 
bat  did  not  recover  his  position.  Besides  I, 
MS8.  in  the  national  hTirary  of  Paris,  be 
46  printed  works,  including  Rttntm  Franem 
OapUularia  (new  ed.,  8  vola,  Pa^i^  1780), 
Mtteellanea  (7  vols.,  1678-1716;  new  e<! 
vols.,  Lucca,  1761).  He  was  a  prominent  rh. 

E'on  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaa  church. 
a  Vie*  de*  pape*  d'Atiynon  (2  vols.,  U 
was  placed  on  tbe  Index  by  the  Roman 
He  rendered  great  serrioes  to  literatnr* 
collecting  authentic   MSB.,   comparing   tl 


ite  resort  of  acientitio  and  literary  men.  vt 
he  Bsdated  in  every  way.  He  introdared 
custom  of  long  banquets  for  the  promotioi 
intellectual  intercourse,  which  became  so  tt 
ionable  during  the  IBth  century. 

BtLUC.  I.  HsMrf  fc,  a  French  oove 
bom  at  Toura,  May  1 6, 1799,  died  in  Paris.  .^ 
20, 1860.  On  leaving  school  he  was  plaoed  i 
notary's  office.  He  soon  became  diacontvi 
with  this  poMtion,  and  left  it  against  the 
of  bis  father,  to  devote  himself  to  literati 
He  had  no  facility  in  the  art  of  composit 
and  his  style  was  unformed.  Before  the 
of  28,  however,  he  bad  published  half  a  do 
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novels  and  romances.  These  and  many  more 
in  the  next  seven  years,  inclnding  attempts  in 
ahnost  all  varieties  of  prose  fiction,  appeared 
nnder  different  assumed  names,  as  Horace  de 
St.  Anhin,  Lord  B^hoone  (anagram  of  Honors), 
and  Veillew'6  (pseadonyme  of  his  collaborator 
Lepoiterin  Saint- Alme).  Abounding  in  defects 
of  plot,  incident,  and  style,  they  only  give  here 
ana  there  a  rare  gleam  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties that  shine  in  his  later  writings.  Some  of 
them  were  writtten  under  the  pressure  of  pov- 
erty, and  merely  to  sell.  Of  their  inferiority 
Balzac  was  always  as  conscious  as  his  critics ; 
nor  would  he  consent  that  they  should  bear 
his  name.  The  larger  part  of  them  have  been 
reprinted  since  his  death  under  the  title  of 
^uvres  de  jeun^se.  In  1826  he  associated 
with  himself  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Barbier, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise  in 
which  printing,  pnbli^ng,  and  writing  were 
combined,  and  paper-making  was  to  have  been 
added.  It  soon  proved  a  lamentable  failure, 
after  having  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
involve  Balzac  in  debts  that  harassed  him  for 
years  afterward,  and  from  which  in  the  end  he 
relieved  himself  by  the  products  of  his  pen. 
The  first  volume  to  which  he  signed  his  name 
was  Le  dernier  Chouan^  published  in  1829,  a 
historical  novel,  written  in  La  Vendue,  amid 
the  scenes  so  faithfully  described  in  its  pages. 
His  next  work,  Physiologie  du  mariagey  drew 
public  attention  to  the  origintdity  and  subtlety 
of  the  author^s  genius ;  La  peau  de  elMgririy  in 
1831  (included  in  his  Oonte$  philosaphiquea), 
increased  the  general  admiration.  From  this 
time  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
produce  in  rapid  succession  that  remarkable 
series  of  romances,  novels,  and  tales  to  which 
he  gave  the  general  title  of  Comedie  humaine^ 
including  his  celebrated  Schiee  delavie  privSe^ 
Seines  de  la  vie  de  province.  Seines  de  la  vie 
parisienne,  &c,i  Etudes  pnilosophiques^  and 
jEitudee  analytxques.  He  proposed  to  himself 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  delineation  of 
every  phase  of  modem  French  society.  This 
great  work,  with  all  its  natural  limitations  and 
manifold  defects  of  execution,  yet  remains  a 
marvellous  monument  of  genius  and  industry. 
Portions  of  it  considered  as  independent  works, 
such  as  Eugenie  Grandet,  Cesar  Birotteau^  Le 
p^e  Oorioty  and  Les  illusions  perdues,  are 
masterpieces  in  themselves.  Among  his  other 
works  are:  Lafilleaux  yeux  d^or ;  Memoires 
de  deux  jeunes  mariies;  Les  parents  pauvres; 
Le  eontrat  de  mariage;  Vautrin  ;  and  Conies 
drSlatiques.  According  to  his  sister,  between 
1827  and  1848  he  wrote  97  works,  containing 
nearly  11,000  pages,  and  thrice  as  large  as  ordi- 
nary octavo  volumes.  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  the  principal  foreign  lan- 
guages. Among  the  many  biographies  of  him, 
the  most  interesting  are  those  by  his  sister 
Laure  and  Th^ophile  Gnutier  (Paris,  1869).  His 
best  works  are  distinguished  for  depth,  acute- 
ness,  and  boldness  of  observation,  but  his  mi- 
nnte  accnraoy  of  external  description  and  ful- 


ness of  detail  often  become  wearisome,  dog  the 
movement  of  the  story,  and  detract  from  the 
interest  that  should  centre  round  the  main 
figures.  He  is  sometimes  gross  even  to  cyni- 
cism, which  he  mingles  with  traits  of  exquisite 
purity  and  delicacy:  but  both  the  grossness 
and  delicacy  generally  reside  in  his  subjects. 
He  rarely  projects  his  own  personality.  It  has 
been  regretted  that  he  had  no  high  ideal ;  but 
that  did  not  enter  into  his  system  of  art.  He 
aimed  only  to  present  the  realities  of  life.  He 
advances  no  theory,  pretends  to  no  moral 
teaching.  Treating  largely  of  female  emotions, 
he  found  among  women  his  warmest  admirers. 
On  occasion  of  the  publicatioinef  his  Medeein 
de  eampagne  in  1886,  he  received  a  complimen- 
tary letter  from  the  countess  Evelina  Han- 
ska,  a  Polish  lady,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  and  intimate  correspondence. 
After  her  husband^s  death,  Balzac  went  to 
Poland  and  married  her  (1848).  His  health 
was  already  seriously  impaired  by  excessive 
worjc  and  by  drinking  coffee  in  large  quantities 
as  an  habitual  stimulus.  A  few  months  after 
his  return  from  Poland,  and  after  having  fitted 
up  his  house  in  the  rue  Fortun^e  (Champs 
Elys^es)  with  exquisite  works  of  art  for  a  per- 
manent residence,  he  died  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  hearty  and  was  buried  at  Pire  Lachaise, 
amid  an  mimense  concourse  of  people,  Victor 
Hugo^  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration.  IL 
Liire  ity  sister  and  biographer  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1800.  She  married  M.  AUam,  sur- 
named  SurviUe,  an  engineer.  She  wrote  fairy 
tales  and  other  stories  for  her  children,  which 
have  acquired  great  popularity.  Her  brother's 
novel,  an  dSbut  dans  la  vie  (1842),  was  founded 
upon  one  of  her  tales  entitled  Le  voyage  en 
Coueou,  She  published  in  1868  Balzac^  sa  vie 
et  ses  (BuvreSy  containing  his  correspondence  and 
many  interesting  detuls  of  his  life. 

BALZAC,  Jmm  Ltoto  Gmi,  seigneur  de,  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  Angoul^me  in  1694,  died  at 
Balzac,  Feb.  18,  1664.  His  father,  a  nobleman 
of  Languedoc,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  lY.,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  De  Balzac  after  a  small  estate 
on  the  Oharente.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Malherbe, 
accompanied  Cardinal  de  la  Y alette  to  Italy,  and 
became  his  agent  in  Rome ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  when  his  correspondence  had  estab- 
lished for  him  a  high  literary  reputation^  he 
became  one  of  the  most  admired  visitors  of  the 
h6tel  Rambouillet,  a  favorite  of  the  bishop 
of  Lu^n,  afterward  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  a 
member  of  the  newly  established  French  acad- 
emy. His  rapid  success  excited  much  jealousy, 
espedally  among  the  old  school  of  prose  writers 
and  the  order  of  the  FeuiUants,  whose  general. 
Father  Gk)ulu,  published  a  most  virulent  attack 
upon  him.  Balzac,  weary  of  these  assaults,  left 
Paris  for  his  country  seat,  and  was  hence  called 
the  hermit  of  the  Charente.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  often*  retired  for  religious  meditation 
to  the  Capuchin  convent  of  Angoul^me,  where 
he  had  two  rooms  built  for  his  own  use.  He  dis- 
tributed Ifffge  amounts  among  the  poor,  and  be- 
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qneatbed  fanda  to  the  ooademj  for  an  ananal 
prize  in  rhetoric,  whicb  ia  still  distributed,  Ue 
was  greatly  admired  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Arittippe.  His 
Prince,  a  fulsome  enlogy  of  Lonis  XlII.,  and 
written  in  the  pompous  style  characteristic  of 
L«  SoeraU  ehritita  and  of  most  of  his  works, 
was  censored  by  the  Sorbonne.  He  contribu- 
ted much,  however,  to  improve  proso  writing, 
especially  by  his  Lettra  (new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1S06).  A  complete  edition  of  his  writings  by 
Cassaigne  in  2  vols,  folio  appeared  in  Fans  in 
IBBS,  and  a  select  edition  by  A.  Ualitoarne  in 
a  vols.  8vo  Id  1822.  D.  F.  Morean  de  Me»an 
pablished  Pen*ee»  dt  BaUae  in  1807.  About 
200  of  his  MS.  letters  to  Chapelain  have  lately 
been  pabliBfaed  by  the  committee  of  historical 
monamenta,  and  included  in  a  volume  entitled 
Xilangtt. 

BUUIBBJ,  a  district  in  the  N.  V.  central 
part  of  Africa,  between  lat.  10°  and  16°  N.  and 
Ion.  6°  and  9°  W.  The  eastern  part  is  a  nearly 
level  plain,  aabject  to  overflow  by  the  rivers, 
vhich  turn  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into 
marsh.  The  western  portion  is  hilly,  and  in- 
clndea  the  eastern  siueB.of  the  Kong  monn- 
tWM,    The  climate  is  sultry  except  in  the  hilly 

Sortions.  The  rainy  season  bedns  in  the  mid- 
le  of  Jnne,  and  continnes  witn  violent  winds 
and  thunder  nntil  November.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  near  the  western  boundary. 
Numerous  rillages  lie  upon  the  banks  of  this 
stream.  Bambarra  produces  a  great  variety 
of  garden  vegetables ;  the  indigo  plant,  which 
growB  spontaneously;  the  butter  tree,  which 
yields  an  ash-gray  butter,  an  article  of  trade; 
and  some  singular  fruits,  one  of  which,  the 
rhofimia  lotut,  is  acid  in  taste  and  resembles 
gingerbread  in  color.  Uany  districts  have  ex- 
tensive forests  and  fine  pastures.  Horned  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed  are 
numerous.  Poultry  abounds.  The  rivers  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  fish,  which,  when  dried, 
IB  an  article  of  considerable  trade.  The  abo- 
rigines, who  are  the  peasantry  of  the  country, 
are  barbarous.  The  Moors,  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  towns  along  the  Joliba, 
exorcise  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
Mandingoes  and  Foolahs,  two  large  negro  tribes 
from  the  Kong  mountwns,  who  are  Moslems, 
The;  compose  the  great  part  of  the  population 
of  the  towns,  and  are  mechanics  and  merchants. 
The  towns  inhabited  by  these  tribes  and  the 
Moors  are  independent  of  the  rule  of  the  petty 
independent  chiefs.  Bambarra  has  a  very  ac- 
tive trade.  The  Mandinpoes  export  ivory.  The 
Moors  carry  on  extensive  commerce  Uirough 
the  Sahara  with  the  countries  along  the  Medi- 
terranean. Besides  gold,  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cot- 
ton cloth,  which  are  exchanged  for  salt  fhim 
the  desert,  tobacco,  hardware,  Ac.  Chief  town, 
Bego ;  other  important  towns,  fiammakoo,  Sjtr 
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BIMBEBG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  tbe  cird 
of  Upper  Franoonia,  on  the  Lndwig'i  c«na 
and  tbe  river  R^nitz,  about  4  m.  «boT«  it 
confluence  with  the  Main,  88  m,  N,  N.  W.  at 
Nuremberg;  pop.  in  1871,  Sfi,748,  inclndii^ 
8,000  in  the  garrison.  The  inhabitaDts  an 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  is  wd 
built  on  eminences  in  a  deli^tful  and  fertiL 
region,  and  is  divided  by  the  R^niti,  whid 
is  crossed  by  five  bridges.  The  ditches  im 
the  old  ramparts  bave  been  converted  inb 
gardens  and  promenade  the  finest  of  the  lal 
ter  being  the  porks  of  the  Thererienhain  a 
the  Ludwig's  canal.  Tbe  most  renuu-kaU 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  one  of  lit 
finest  in  Gennany,  rebuilt  in  Byxantine  stjW 
with  monuments  of  tlie  emperor  litarj  II 
and  his  consort  CnnSgunda  and  of  Pope  Clem 
ent  II,,  and  with  paintings  by  Tintoretto  an 
Vandyke;  and  the  former  univerntj  and  prcf 
ent  parish  church  of  Kt,  Martin,  built  by  tb 
Jesuits  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  note 
for  its  internal  beauty,  with  a  college  and  fi 
brary.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Stepliei 
is  Protestant,  The  town  contains  an  infinna 
ry  founded  by  Biahop  Erthal,  several  medin 
schools,  and  a  botanical  garden ;  a  lyceom,  uoci 
a  university  and  afterward  an  academical  gym 
nasium,  with  complete  courses  of  theology,  phi 
losophy,  and  medical  science-  a  normal  scbooJ 
and  many  other  schools.  The  royal  library 
contains  nearly  60,000  volumes,  and  th*r 
ore  many  learned,  artistic,  and  phitantluxip 
ical  institutions  and  associations.  The  prin 
cipal  corporation  is  that  of  the  gardeners,  will 
over  700  members  and  a  triennial  priz«  fo 
officinal  plants.  The  export  of  planta,  t«^ 
tables,  f^^i^  and  seeds,  and  especially  officer 
ice,  is  coufdderable.  There  are  over  BO  brew 
cries.  Cotton  weaving  employs  over  l,&0Op«r 
sons.  The  trauMt  trade  iias  been  ranch  in 
creased  by  rtulways  as  well  as  by  the  Lndwifr 
canal,  which,  extending  from  tiie  Regniti  ti 
the  Altmttlil,  unites  the  Mun,  and  throogk  i 
the  Rhine,  with  the  Danube.  Tbe  view  frm 
(he  ruined  castle  of  Altenberg  is  among  lb 
finest  in  Franconia.  The  town  is  supposed  1/ 
have  derived  its  name  and  origin  in  the  M 
century  from  this  castle  of  the  counts  of  Babes 
berg,  where  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  competttm 
of  Otho  IV.  for  the  crown  of  Germanr,  w* 
murdered  in  1208  by  Otto  of  WitteMMcfa 
Bamberg  was  fonneny  an  ind«>endent  hiiit 
opric;  the  61st  and  last  prince-buhop,  Boseck 
who  died  in  180S,  retired  with  a  penman  ol 
40,000  florins  alter  the  secularization  of  tbe  sti 
in  1801.  The  bishopric  then  included  an  art) 
of  1,400  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  300.000 
It  is  now  an  archbishoprio,  with  jorisdirtioi 
over  the  bishoprics  of  WHnbnrg,  EirbsUdt 
and  Spire,  The  Bamberg  conferences  of  18^ 
related  to  tbe  addition  of  the  middle  Gennai 
states  to  the  Anatro-Prusnau  union. 

BUOOCaO  (little  child,  or  simpleton).  Uh 
Italian  nickname  of  PirrsB  var  Lui  or  Laak 
a  Dotob  painter,  so  called  dtber  fhxn  hia  fnns] 


appearance  (according  to  some  acootmts  he  was 
a  cripple),  or  because  be  choee  his  subjects  from 
low  life  (Pamboeciate),  bom  at  Laaren,  near 
Naarden  in  1618,  died  in  Haarlem  in  16T8.  He 
spent  IS  jeara  in  Rome,  living  and  working 
with  Poasain  and  Claude  Lorraine,  and  acquir- 
ing celebritj  bj  hia  pictures  of  the  wild  haunts 
of  robbers,  of  mobs  at  public  gatherings  and 
festivals,  and  other  delineations  of  low  lib  in 
Borao  and  its  yioinit?.  In  such  subjects  he 
was  the  best  artist  of  his  day,  lint  Woover- 
man's  superior  finish  was  sud  to  have  afiected 
him  to  snch  a  degree  that  he  killed  himself. 
Manj  of  his  pictures  are  in  Vienna,  Augsburg, 
and  Florence.  He  etched  plates  from  liis  own 
dewgns,  and  excelled  as  a  violinist 

BUnoo  (bambnta  arundinaeta),  a  |(enas 
of  arborescent  grasses  foand  in  Ana,  and  m  the 
West  Indies,  but  more  extensivel;  used  in  Ohina 
than  any  otiier  country.  It  has  a  hard  woody 
teitore  where  the  plant  has  attdned  any  con- 
siderable growth,  with  hollow  jointed  stems. 
These  are  externally  coat«d  with  silex,  and  the 

Elant  BometiTiies  secretes  the  same  sabstance 
etween  the  Joints  in  lumjis,  when  it  is  called 
tabathMT.  Tne  Chinese  recl^ou  an  endless  va- 
riety of  it,  one  Chinese  botanist  observing  that 
he  conld  not  name  alt  the  kinds,  but  would 
enumerate  S3  of  the  principal  varieties.  The 
bamboo  oocapiee  an  int«rmediat«  place  be- 
tween grasses  proper  and  trees,  froro  its  size 
frequently  appearing  like  s  tree,  but  displaying 
gramineous  affiuitiee  in  ita  internal  straotnre. 
Like  all  grasses,  it  is  nourished  from  the  pith, 
and  starts  from  tJie  ground  at  nearly  the  some 


diameter  it  bears  in  matority.  It  usually  grows 
to  a  height  of  40  or  60  feet,  and  beyond  that 
size  is  r^irdei  as  extraordinary.  In  diameter 
it  varies  from  1  to  8  inches,  and  in  the  dis- 


tances between  the  jotnta  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
some  varieties,  and  in  others,  highly  prized, 
from  4  to  5  feet.  The  leaves  are  smaU  and 
oval,  wiUiout  much  divernty  of  form,  hut  some- 
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times  of  a  reddish  and  btoish  hne.  The  color 
of  the  stems  is  generally  yellow,  bnt  the  Chi- 
nese possess  secret  arte  of  changing  this  to 
chestnut,  blaclc,  &c. ;  the  black  bamboos  are 
onltdvated  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich  like  any 
other  rare  plants,  and  the  emperor  is  said  to 
have  an  officer  connected  with  his  palace  whose 
sola  dnty  is  to  attend  to  the  bamboos  in  the 
imperial  gardens.  The  culture  varies  greatly 
according  to  tlie  soil,  the  exposure,  and  the 
variety  of  the  plant.  It  generally  requires  a 
sandy  soil,  where  the  roots  will  eaaly  pene- 
trate, and  it  is  eiten^vely  grown  along  the 
shores  of  rivers,  partly  to  give  sapport  to  the 
banks,  although  tne  plant  dies  if  its  roots  touch 
the  water.  It  is  always  propagated  by  suckers, 
for  it  requires  SO  years  or  more  to  reach  the 
blossoming  period,  when  the  plant  produces  a 
profuse  quantity  of  aeed  and  dies.  Often  all 
the  mature  bamboos  in  a  large  district  flower 
at  onee  and  then  die,  only  the  rootstooks  re- 
maining to  send  up  new  shoots.  The  seeds  are 
edible,  and  in  1812  a  famine  was  averted  in 
Orisaa  by  the  general  flowering  of  this  grass. 
In  1804  the  bamboo  flowered  in  the  Soopa 
jungles,  and  about  50,000  people  gathered  tne 
seed,  camping  in  the  tangle  for  several  weeks. 
Planting  generally  takes  place  in  the  spring 
and  autnmn,  and  requires  very  slight  care; 
four  or  five  years  elapse  before  a  plantation  is 
considered  ready  to  cut,  and  for  tnis  the  win- 
ter season  is  deemed  the  best,  as  the  wood  is 
then  the  hardest. — The  bamboo  may  indeed  be 
styled  the  national  plant  of  China,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  pat  by  the  natives  are 
almost  innumerable.  The  young  and  t«nder 
shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten,  or  preserved  by 
the  confectioners,  and  as  sweetmeats  are  deli- 
cious.   The  roots  serve  many  curious  purposes. 
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rbe  tabea  are  in  constant  iwe  in  maty  depui- 
ment8  of  baman  indtutry;  not  odI^  are  entire 
boDses  and  bae.tB  made  of  them  in  some  cosea, 
but  varioOB  kindi  of  omamenta]  Bcreenwork  for 
interior  decoration;  also  the  yards  of  vessels 
aod  (lie  tacking  poles  bj  which  boats  are  im- 
pelled in  calm  and  shallow  vatera.  The  straight- 
est  of  the  tDh«H  have  been  used  for  astronomi- 
[^  purposes,  and  cheap  aqnedncts  are  in  com- 
mon nse,  funned  bj  fitting  the  ends  together. 
Sheds  are  made  from  the  bamboo  bj  softemng 
it  in  water  and  flattening  the  sections,  and 
these  when  split  finer  are  made  into  rain  cloaks. 
Floats  to  tie  on  the  backs  of  little  children  who 
iive  in  the  boats  on  rivers,  as  well  as  the  poles 
bj  which  strong  coolies  carry  burdens,  come 
ilike  from  the  nlant.  Water  wheels,  fences, 
rape,  churs,  tables,  bookcases,  boxes,  hats,  um- 
brellas, pipe  Btickn,  faofl,  fan  cases,  cups,  meas- 
ures for  grtun,  shields,  pike  and  apear  handles, 
and  paper,  all  are  formed  from  bamboo.  The 
pith  IB  nsed  for  lamp  wicks,  and  exquisite  earr- 
ings inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  far  more 
elegant  than  ivory  work,  are  produced  from  the 
bard  stems.  From  t^e  large  quantity  of  ulei 
in  the  wood,  t^in  slices  make  good  taiives.  In 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  the  bamboo, 
like  the  breadfnut  tree  and  the  cocoannt,  en- 
ters largely  into  the  Indnstiial  arts  of  all  the 
varions  races.  The  Battaks  and  the  Re^jangs 
of  Sumatra  write  on  small  polished  joints  of 
bamboo,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  and  descending  spirally  to  the 
bothMn.  In  Bnrmah  the  bamboo  is  so  eiten- 
rirely  nsed  in  the  construction  of  honsee,  that 
large  cities,  such  aa  Kangoon  and  Prome,  are 
composed  alroost  entirely  of  bamboos.  lliese 
bonses  are  lashed  together,  not  nailed,  and  eas- 
ily struck  and  removed  like  tents. — The  family 
hambtuaeett  comprises  SO  genera  and  1  TO  spe- 
cies already  described.  Of  these  only  one  is 
found  in  America  north  of  Mexico,  none  in 
Europe,  and  bnt  one  is  native  to  Africa;  and 
only  one  is  common  to  both  hemispheree,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  all  other  graasee. 

BUBOOE,  a  conntrj  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, between  lat.  13°  SO'  and  14°  80'  N.  and 
Ion-  10°  80' and  la-  16' W.  It  ia  about  140  m. 
In  length,  and  00  in  breadth.  It  is  nigged, 
though  the  greatest  elevation  nowhere  exceeds 
600  ft.,  and  is  wat«red  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Senegal.  The  higher  region  is  barren  end 
naked,  bnt  the  lower  supports  an  exuberant 
vegetation.  The  baobab,  tamarind,  and  palm 
trees  reach  the  greatest  dimensions.  The  soil 
produces  almost  without  culture  maize,  millet, 
cotton,  melons,  and  a  great  variety  of  legumi- 
nous plants.  Rice  la  yielded  by  the  low  lands, 
which  are  snbject  to  overflow.  I^rge  herds 
of  cattle  roam  over  the  plains.  Lions  and  ele- 
phants are  nnmeroos.  Bambook  has  rich  gold 
mines,  whose  product  is  exchanged  for  salt. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes  of  a  veiy  tow 
type,  and  extremely  numerous.  Bnrabook  was 
once  invaded  bj  tiie  Portuguese,  the  ruins  of 
whose  forts  and  houses  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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BiHUir,  BaayaM,  or  BaMriai,  •  ralley,  ] 
and  ancient  town  of  Afghanistan,  abont  SO  u 
N.  W.  of  Cabool.  The  raUey  liu  bet«««a 
Hindoo  Eooeh  and  the  mountains  of  Herat, 
is  important  as  the  only  roate  pr«oticabl« 
artillery  across  the  Himalaya  into  Indepen 
Tnrkistan.  It  is  about  1  m.  wide,  IS  m.  I 
bounded  on  each  side  by  almost  perpesidi< 
steeps,  and  crowded  with  remains  of  antiqi 
The  town  oocnpies  the  sides  of  the  det« 
Ghoolghoola  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Ohoolghoola,  destr 
by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  in  1 
Among  the  relies  are  gigantic  figures  out  ii 
rook  on  the  hill,  and  supposed  to  be  idol*, 
of  which  are  over  18011.  hi^  There  are 
caverns  excavated  in  the  rocks,  extending 
series  for  upwards  of  B  m.  The  highest  el 
tion  of  the  Bamian  pass  Is  about  8,500  ft., 
further  south  are  passes  aa  high  as  13,00 
About  8  m.  W.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  a 
castle  of  Zohak,  beHeved  to  have  origin 
fhtmthat  mythical  conqueror,  and  where  i 
and  other  relics  were  lately  found. 

UHPTON  LECTCIES,  a  series  of  lectnn 
sermons  preached  before  the  nniveraity  of 
ford  since  1780,  according  to  the  wiQ  ant 
dowraent  of  the  Bev.  John  Bampton.  resi 
canon  ofthe  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  The  in 
of  the-endowment  is  £120  per  annum. 
Bamplou  lectures  consist  of  eight  annual 
oonreee,  for  ever,  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol 
ing  themes;  I.  The  divine  authority  of 
Scriptures.  2.  Divinity  of  Christ  and  o< 
Holy  Ghost.  8.  The  arliclea  of  the  Chn 
fiuth  aa  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  am 
Nicene  creeds.  4.  The  authority  of  the  wri 
of  the  primitive  fathers  as  to  the  faith 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  0.  An  i 
to  confirm  the  Christian  £aith,  and  conftit 
heretics  and  schismatics.  One  person  is  1 
cboaen  annually,  who  is  to  deliver  the  an 
conrse  between  the  commenconent  of  th< 
month  in  Lent  l«rm  and  the  end  of  the  1 
week  in  Act  term.  Theleotnreristo  be  cb 
by  the  heads  of  the  colleges;  he  mnst 
taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  either  from  Oi 
or  Cambridge ;  is  never  to  be  ohoMn  a  «e 
time;  and  the  lectures  are  to  be  delivert 
St  Mary's  church.  Within  two  months 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  30  copies  are  1 
printed  for  distribution  to  the  nniversities 
mayor  of  Oxford,  and  the  Bodl^an  libi 
They  are,  however,  generally  published. 

UK  fHnn.  bdn,  a  corruption  of  the  S 
pan,  lord),  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Cn 
and  Slavonia:  formerly  also  of  the  govei 
of  various  other  provinces  belonging  to 
Hungarian  crown. 

BIN,  a  proclamation;  in  old  Eo^b 
civil  law,  applied  most  commonly  to  an  exi 
munication  or  curse  publicly  pronounced  >g: 
those  who  had  been  or  sbould  be  gnilty  ot 
tain  specified  ofiencee.  In  Qermanysomet 
persons,  cities,  or  districts  were  placed  n 
the  ban  of  the  empire  by  some  pnblio  w 


prodamation,  and  thereby  poUtioal  rlgbta  and 
capacitiea  wore  token  Away,  and  in  case  of  in- 
diVidnalB  the/  were  cut  off  from  tocKtj  and 
deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  proi>er- 
tj. — The  ban  and  arri^re  ban  of  France  wae  the 
entire  fenda!  levy  of  the  realm,  raised  by  pub- 
lic proclamatiou  (ban)  of  the  kine,  deaonncing 
penalties  against  all  who'shonld  fail  to  appear. 
The  ban  compriaed  all  the  great  Taesala,  hold- 
ing of  the  king  for  homage ;  the  arri^re  ban  in- 
cinded  all  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  second 
cIhbs.  The  whole  ban  and  arridre  ban,  there- 
fore, constitnted  the  entire  military  force  of 
the  crown  of  France  during  the  fendai  ages, 
and  prior  to  the  establishment  of  standing  ar- 
mies. It  coold  only  be  called  ont  by  the  king 
in  person,  and  usually  only  when  he  was  him- 
self in  the  field,  although  the  leading  of  it  often 
was  given  to  the. constable,  or  some  other  high 
officer  of  France.  The  calling  out  of  the  ban 
and  arriirehan  nsnaJly  implied  the  invasion  of 
the  soil  of  France;  the  revolt  of  some  great 
feudatories ;  or,  in  some  serioHB  way,  the  sn- 
preme  peril  of  the  crown  and  state.  It  was 
attended  with  solemn  ceremanies,  and  on  the 
assemblage  of  the  powers  by  the  displaying  of 
the  orijlamme,  or  sacred  banner  of  the  monar- 
chy, green,  langued  with  tongues  of  gold,  em- 
blematical of  tiie  flery  tongaes  of  the  Pente- 
cost, by  the  count  d  Haroourt,  who  was  tlie 
hereditary  bolder  of  that  office. 

BlNAfTA  (miua),  the  most  important  of  tropi- 
cal fhitts,  now  common  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  When  the  cntting  or  shoot  is 
planted  (and  it  requires  deep  rich  earth  and 


much  moistnre  to  grow  in  perfection),  it  soon 
sends  op  two  leaves,  tightly  rolled  togetlier  on- 
til  the  green  roll  has  grown  two  or  Uiree  feet, 
when  the  blades  nnfold.  These  leaves  are  fol- 
lowed by  others,  ontil  the  stems  of  the  leaves 
have  formed  a  smooth  trunk  some  eight  or  t«n 
inches  thick,  composed  wholly  erf  the  oonoentrio 


leaf  stems  or  petioles.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months  a  deep  purple  bnd  appears  in  the  centre 
of  the  leaves;  its  constantly  lengthening  stem 
soon  pnshes  it  beyond  the  leaves,  and  it  hangs 
down  like  a  huge  heart  As  the  purple  en- 
velopes of  the  bnd  fall  off  rows  of  buds  are  dis- 
closed, extending  two  thirds  around  the  stem. 
Each  miniature  irnit  has  a  waxen  yellow  blos- 
som with  a  large  projecting  stigma  at  the  end. 
The  female  flowers  come  first  on  the  stem,  and 
nearer  the  end  are  the  smaller  male  Howers; 
both  are  full  of  good  honey.  Three  or  foor 
months  are  required  to  ripen  the  fruit,  and 
during  the  process  the  rows  of  male  flowers 
have  withered  and  dropped  away,  the  ovaries 
of  tiie  female  blossoms  have  swollen  into  ba- 
nanas 6  t4>  14  inches  long,  and  the  huge  bunch,  ' 
containing  several  hundred  (hiits,  hangs  from 
the  now  withering  plant,  which  soon  dries  up 
if  left  to  itself.  From  its  base  spring  up  ofl- 
shoota  which  may  be  transplanted,  and  if  the 
stem  is  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gather- 
ed, the  round  bulbous  rootstoclc  sends  up  new 
leaves,  and  a  second  plant  matures  much  soon- 
er than  do  the  offshoots.  Althon^h  most  ba- 
nana bunchee  hang  down  in  maturity,  a  variety 
is  found  on  the  Society  Islands  whose  very 
large  bunches  of  deep  orange- colored  fhiit 
stand  up  erect,  forming  ornamental  rather 
than  nsetbl  objects;  for  their  taste  even  when 
cooked  is  acrid,  and  disagreeable.  The  Brazil- 
ian banana  is  tall,  risingtoaheightof  15oreven 
SO  feet,  and  the  fruit  is  yellow  and  excellent, 
rather  vinous  in  flavor.  The  Chinese  banana 
seldom  exceeds  five  feet  in  height,  the  leaves 
of  a  silver  hue,  and  the  fruit  aromatic.  Tiiefti 
or  Tahitian  banana  is  similar  to  the  Brazilian, 
but  not  so  tall,  and  the  fruit  is  angular,  yellow, 
turning  black  when  fally  ripe,  and  the  fiesh  is 
salmon-colored  or  buff,  and  slightly  acid.  A 
variety  with  a  red  skin  is  bronght  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  very  small  banana  is  found 
in  AfHca  and  the  East  Indies.  The  botanical 
distinction  of  species  is  probably  not  well 
founded,  as  at  present  two,  M.  tapientum  and 
M.  paradiiiaea,  are  supposed  to  comprise  all 
the  edible  varieties;  and  the  popular  names 
banana  and  plantab  are  often  confounded,  the 
latter  being  applied  to  the  cooking  varieties. 
Usnally  no  seeds  are  found  in  the  pulp,  but  at 
Akyab  and  along  the  coast  of  Arracan  o  kind 
is  common  fall  of  seeds.  These  seeds  are  black, 
rough,  as  large  as  cotton  seeds,  and  like  these 
enveloped  in  a  6brons  coat.  The  Spaniards, 
from  the  fiincied  resemblance  of  the  trans- 
verse section  to  a  cross,  supposed  the  banana 
to  have  been  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that 
Adam  saw  in  eating  it  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption by  the  cross.  Bananas  are  eaten 
raw,  either  alone  or  out  in  slices  and  with 
sugar  and  cream  or  wine  and  orange  juice. 
Cooked  when  green  or  ripe,  they  are  fried  alone 
or  in  butter,  l^ked  with  the  skins  on,  or  made 
into  puddings  or  pies.  They  may  be  cut  into 
strips  and  dried,  or  pounded  into  a  paste ;  in 
the  latt«r  fiHm  they  are  the  staple  fooa  of  many 
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xkao  tribeB.  The  amount  of  nonriBbment 
!wr  great,  and  Hnmboldt  BtAt«a  that  the 
le  land  which  prodaces  1,000  lbs.  of  pota- 
a  will  jield  44.000  Iba.  of  bananas;  a  sarfoce 
iring  wheat  enongh  to  feed  one  man  will, 
en  planted  with  bananas,  feed  26.  The 
ing  shoots  are  cooked  as  greens,  bnt  the  old 
ves  (from  6  to  10  ft.  long  and  12  to  14  in. 
Ie)knd  stem  are  full  of  a  water;,  acrid  juice, 
ich  Btwns  white  cloth  an  indelible  black  or 
k  browD.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  make  a 
tile  fabric  of  great  beaaty,  known  as  a  fine 
d  of  grass  cloth.  The  plants  are  set  closel; 
cnltivation,  and  the  bonches  are  gathered 
bre  the}' are  quite  ripe  and  hang  np  in  a  cold 
ce,  or  better  still,  buried  in  the  earth.  A 
Qtation  will  yield  all  the  year  ronnd  by  tJro- 
the  planting,  bnt  the  crop  is  much  more 
indont  at  one  season.  Tne  bnncbes  ma; 
igh  80  or  even  100  lbs.  when  ripe. 
llNlNt  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  on  the 
at  of  Africa,  80  m.  8.  W.  of  Sierra  Leone, 
LT  Cape  Shilling,  named  after  the  largest,  4 
long  and  1  m.  broad ;  lat  8°  8'  N.,  ion.  1S° 
W.  They  are  high,  fertile,  inhabited,  and 
[ted  from  Sierra  Leone  oo  account  of  the  sa- 
rity  of  the  climate.  The  Rev.  John  New- 
,  the  friend  of  Oowper,  spent  some  IJiue 
'e  in  the  service  of  a  slave-dealer. 
UNINIL,  an  island  in  the  river  Araguay, 
iTince  of  Ooyoz,  Brazil,  also  known  as 
lU  Anna.  It  is  200  m.  long  by  3S  broad, 
'ered  with  a  dense  forest,  and  said  to  have 
its  centre  a  navigable  lake,  90  m.  long  by  80 
le.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  derives  its  name 
m  the  increase  of  the  banana  plants  intro- 
!ed  by  its  discoverer  in  1778.  There  are 
erol  Brazilian  villages  of  the  same  name. 
lUAT  (Ilun.  Sdatdg,  a  district  governed  by 
>&□),  a  part  of  S.  Hungary,  comprising  the 
intios  of  Torontal,  Temos,  and  Krass6,  and, 
a  wider  sense,  the  divisions  of  the  Military 
)ntier  adjoining  these  oonnties,  thns  bonnded 
by  the  Theiss,  S.  by  the  Danube,  N.  by  the 
ros,  and  E.  by  the  mountain  ranges  which 
arate  Hungary  from  Wallachia  and  Tran- 
rania ;    area,  in    the    wider   sense,  abont 

000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,800,000,  inolnd- 
Mogyars,  Germans,  WoUachg,  Rasoiaua  or 

ba,  Jews,  Bulgarians,  and  gypsies.    About 

1  third  of  the  Banat  is  very  hilly,  the  rest 
el,  and  in  parts  swampy.  The  interior  is 
II  watered  by  the  Temes,  Earas,  and  Bega. 
B  Bega  canu,  nearly  00  m.  long,  is  within 

district  The  Banat,  though  not  unfre- 
mtly  visited  by  both  drouahts  and  inunda- 
118,  is  one  of  the  mort  fertile  regions  of  Ea- 
le.  especially  in  wheat,  maize,  millet,  tobac- 
snmach,  and  frait.  Excellent  wine  is  pro- 
ved in  moderate  quantities;  game  and  fish 
'  plentiful.  The  minerals  include  iron,  cop- 
',  and  also  some  gold,  silver,  and  zinc ;  cool, 
vever,  is  the  principal  mineral  production. 
e  Romans  formed  several  settlements  in  the 
oat,  on  accnuntof  the  mild  climate.  Devae- 
ed  by  the  Tarks,  it  was  wrested  fhim  them 
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in  1716  by  the  Anstriana,  who  governed  it  fa 
some  time  aa  a  military  district,  Temeavir  b« 
ing  its  capitoL  The  Banat  pr(H»er  was  wefm 
rated  from  Hungary  in  1349  to  form  with  tin 
county  of  Bics  a  new  Anstrian  crownlaod  no 
der  the  name  <^  Voivodina  or  Serb  waywod# 
ship  of  Banat  of  Temes ;  bnt  it  was  reQQite< 
to  the  kingdom  in  1860.  In  the  wiDmer  H 
1B72  tbe  Banat  was  desolated  by  inoDdoIioai 
of  nncommon  magnitude. 

BAKBUET,  a  market  and  borongb  town  ii 
Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  Cherwell 
65  m.  N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  4,106 
It  has  a  considerable  traide.  The  mannlactnw 
of  agricnltaral  implements  has  become  impor 
tant,  and  the  town  has  mach  improved  withii 
20  years.  The  large  church  is  an  imitation  ol 
St.  Panl's  cathedrd.  Banbury  tarts  and  B«& 
bnry  cheese  are  famous  all  over  England. 

BAMGA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipda^o 
between  lat  1°  30'  and  8"  8'  S.,  and  Ion.  105' 
9'  and  106°  fSl'  E.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  tb 
China  eea,  S.  by  the  Java  sea,  and  on  the  W 
separated  from  Sumatra  by  the  strait  of  Banc* 
135  m.  long,  one  of  the  chief  highwaya  ol 
European  commerce  in  the  eastern  bcas;  area 
about  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  &9,000,  in 
dulling  about  22,000  Chinese  and  ISO  Euro 

Cns.  Banca  is  chiefly  known  by  its  iofn 
stible  tin  mines,  the  annaal  product  ol 
which  was  estimated  in  1872  at  about  B,000,00( 
pounds,  chiefly  exported  from  Batavia.  Thi 
digging,  washing,  and  smeltias  of  the  aUnvia 
tin  ore  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinen 
population,  who  receive  advances  from  tb< 
Dutch  government,  which  exercises  a  mouop 
oly  of  Uie  produce.  Of  the  indigenous  pc>^ 
lation,  about  one  third  are  the  orartg  ffunmty 
mountain  men,  sava^  whom  the  Dutch  havi 
not  been  able  to  civilize  to  any  extent  The^ 
ore  scattered  abont  in  separate  families,  one 
Bubsist  chiefly  upon  the  spontnneoos  prodncb 
of  the  forest  and  the  moat  of  wild  hog».  On  thi 
coast  are  the  Sikas  tribes,  similar  to  the  B^an 
or  sea  gyp^es  in  habits,  though  differing  fron 
them  in  language.  They  dwell  in  boatss^  bvi 
by  flshing  and  piracy,  The  Chinese  are  snb 
jocted  to  severe  restrictions  by  thegovcmmmt 
and  none  are  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  certaii 

«eriod.  The  Chinese  fleet  arrives  with  the  N 
7.  monsoon,  with  sometimes  2,000  and  3.00( 
coolies.  They  are  directly  governed  by  theii 
kapalUis,  or  captains,  as  in  other  parts  of  thi 
archipelago,  who  are  appointed  by  the  govern 
ment  The  island  is  crossed  by  a  chain  ol 
monntains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  abon 
2,800  ft  high.  This  chain  has  the  some  di 
roction  as  that  of  the  Malay  peninsnlo,  am 
of  the  plutonio  part  of  Sumatra,  rnnnin| 
!ta\D  N.  W.  to  S,  £.,  and  the  same  geologioa 
formation.  The  main  omnponent  of  tlie  moon 
tains  is  granite,  containing  tin,  gold,  and  iron 
Next  to  the  granite,  and  in  situations  oi  lea 
elevation,  there  oconrs  on  extennve  fOTma 
tion  of  red  ironstone,  the  laterite  of  geologiMi 
and  in  the  lowest  lands  an  ollnvial  fonnMon 
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intermixed  with  sandstone  and  breccias,  among 
which  occur  the  washings  of  tin  and  gold  The 
soil  of  Banca  is  decidedly  sterile.  Besides  tin 
mining,  the  only  industry  consists  in  the  lim- 
ited caltivation  of  rice  and  of  a  few  frnits  and 
vegetables.  The  whole  island  is  covered  with 
forests,  the  marshy  parts  being  impenetrable. 
The  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest  for 
trade  are  eaglewood,  ebony,  and  chiefly  bees- 
wax. Of  animals,  there  are  two  species  of 
wild  hog,  the  same  as  those  of  Java,  which 
are  very  numerous,  a  stag,  the  pigmy  deer  or 
kanchil,  and  the  Malayan  bear.  The  nrinci- 
pal  port  is  Minto  or  Muntok,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Dutch  governor  (who  now  resides 
at  Banca  Eota),  and  of  a  small  garrison ;  it  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  safest  roadstead 
on  the  straits  of  Banca,  in  lat.  2^  S.,  Ion.  105° 
6'  £.,  and  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Chinese.— This  island  attracted  no  at- 
tention till  the  discovery  of  its  tin  in  1709. 
The  sultan  of  Palembang  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a  monopoly  of  it ;  but  the  Dutch  sent  an 
expedition  to  force  a  treaty  upon  him,  securing 
to  themselves  the  right  of  preemption  at  a  very 
small  price.  The  i^and  was  occupied  by  the 
English  during  the  Napoleonic  reign  in  Hol- 
land, but  restored  to  the  Dutch  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  Dutch 
in  1818  restored  the  old  sultan  Badr-Oodin, 
whose  treachery  brought  on  a  bloody  war  of 
two  years,  ending  in  1821  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Dutch,  who  have  since  held  the  island. 

BANCROFT,  Aarsi,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1765,  died 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1839.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Calvinistlc  system,  but  was  sub- 
sequently led  to  a  belief  more  nearly  resem- 
bling thiat  of  Arminius,  Grotius,  and  Locke. 
When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  he 
often  took  a  place  in  a  company  of  *^  minute 
men,"  and,  though  then  a  coUegian,  was  a 
volunteer  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college,  studied  theology, 
and  began  at  once  to  preach.  Of  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life,  three  were  passed  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1785  ne  was  settled  permanently  in 
Worcester.  Besides  occasional  sermons,  chiefly 
in  defence  of  religions  liberty,  he  printed  in 
1800  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  and  in  1807  a 
life  of  Washington,  which  was  reprinted  in 
England  in  1808,  and  has  been  very  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  United  States.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  doctrinal  sermons,  directed 
chiefly  against  the  dogma  of  unconditional 
election.     His  protest  against  Calvinism  long 

g receded  the  rise  of  the  Unitarians,  and  though 
1  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Unitarian  association,  he 
would  never  discard  the  name  or  the  system 
of  Congregationalism.  He  was  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity of  Harvard  college. 

BANIXOFT^  Edward,  an  English  naturalist  and 
physician,  died  in  1821.  He  resided  long  in 
America,  where*  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  Franklin  and  Priestley.     He  wrote  an 


"  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Guiana  "  (Lon- 
don, 1769),  which  contained  much  information 
at  that  time  new,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
woorali,  or  vegetable  substance  employed  by 
the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows.  He  also 
published  *^  Experimental  Researches  concern- 
ing Permanent  Colors,  and  the  Best  Means  of 
Procuring  them "  (2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1818),  which  was  translated  into  German. 

BANCROFT,  Gewge,  an  American  historian 
and  statesman,  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1800.  He 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  and  in  1818  entered  Harvard  college,  where' 
he  gave  special  attention  to  metaphysics  and 
morals,  and  acquired  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  writings  of  Plato.  He  graduated  in  1817, 
and  almost  immediately  started  for  the  univer- 
sities of  Germany.  In  GW>ttingen,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  he  studied  under  the 
most  learned  professors  of  the  time,  includ- 
ing Eichhom,  Heeren,  and  Blumenbach,  with 
nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  close  personal  ac- 
quaintance. He  applied  himself  to  German, 
French,  and  Italian  literature,  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
ecclesiastical  and  other  ancient  history,  natural 
history,  the  antiquities  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  besides  pursuing  a  thorough  course 
of  Greek  philosophy.  He  selected  history  as 
his  special  branch  of  study.  Having  received 
at  Gdttingen  in  1820  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  became  intimate  with 
Schleiermacher,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Savi- 
gny,  Lappenberg,  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  persons.  He  also 
carefully  observed  the  administration  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  many  of  its  departments. 
In  the  spring  of  1821  he  began  a  journey  through 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had 
already  in  a  Gdttingen  vacation  seen  Dresden, 
and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at 
Jena.  At  Heidelberg  ne  spent  some  time  in 
study  with  the  historian  Schlosser.  In  Paris 
he  became  acquainted  with  Cousin,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  and  Bei\)amin  Constant.  He 
passed  a  month  in  England,  travelled  on  foot 
through  Switzerland,  and  spent  eight  months 
in  Italy,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Manzoni 
at  Milan,  and  a  fnenduiip  with  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  at  Rome,  where  he  also  knew  Niebubr. 
In  1822  he  returned  to  America,  and  accepted 
for  one  year  the  oflSce  of  tutor  of  Greek  in  Har- 
vard university.  During  this  year  he  preached 
several  sermons,  yet  he  seems  not  long  to  have 
entertained  the  thought  of  entering  the  cler- 
ical profession.  In  1823,  in  coi\junction  with 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  he  established  the 
Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton.  He  pub- 
lished at  this  time  his  translation  of  Heeren^s 
"  Politics  of  Ancient  Qreece,"  and  a  small  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  he  was  also  busily  meditat- 
ing and  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  United  States.  In  1826  he  delivered  at 
Northampton  an  oration,  in  which  he  avowed 
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9  principles  to  b«  for  nniTersol  raffrage  tad 
icomproniising  democraoy.  He  was  elected 
1630,  without  bia  knowledge,  to  the  Ie^»- 
taro  of  HasMchnsetts,  bat  reftiaed  to  take  bis 
at,  and  the  year  after  he  declined  a  nomina- 
]□,  tbongb  certain  to  have  been  elected,  for 
le  senate  of  hia  etate.  In  1S34  appeared  the 
■st  volome  of  his  "History  of  the  United 
^tes."  In  1830  he  drafted  an  address  to  the 
^ople  of  UasaachosettB,  at  the  request  of  the 
)ung  tnen'e  democratic  convention,  and  was 
r  a  time  actively  engaged  in  political  speak- 
g,  and  in  drawing  np  reeolutiona  and  od- 
*eaaes.  He  removed  in  this  year  to  Spring- 
;ld,  where  he  redded  three  years,  and  com- 
oted  the  second  volume  of  his  history.  In 
<33  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren 
Jlector  of  Boston.  Duties  were  at  that  time 
lid  by  bonds,  and  unpaid  bonds  had  accninn- 
ted  to  a  large  amomit  as  debts  to  the  govorn- 
ent;  bnt  not  a  single  bond  token  dnring  the 
rm  of  Mr.  Bancroft  was  onpaid  at  the  time 
hen  he  resigned  the  office,  and  his  collections 
Qonnted  to  several  millions.  lie  was  at  this 
tried  a  freqnent  orator  in  political  assemblies, 
as  pursuing  his  studies  zealously,  and  was 
Lrticnlarly    interested   in    the    philosophical 


as  published.  In  1U4  he  was  nominated  .., 
e  aemocratio  party  for  governor  of  Massa- 
lusetts,  and,  tnough  not  elected,  received 
ore  votes  than  any  candidate  has  received 
ther  before  or  since  on  the  purely  democratic 
:ket.  During  the  canvass  ne  was  in  the  city 
'  New  York,  studying  mnnoscripts  and  docn- 
ents  illustrative  of  our  early  history.  After 
e  accession  of  Mr.  Folk  to  the  pre^dency  in 
14S,  Mr.  Bancroft  entered  the  cabinet  as  sec- 
tary of  the  navy.  He  signalized  his  adminis- 
ation  of  this  ofBce  by  the  establishment  of 
e  naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  The  im- 
ovement  of  education  in  the  navy  had  heen 
isired  by  some  of  bis  predecessors,  but  little 
id  been  done  to  promote  it  and  Mr.  Bancroft 
as  the  first  to  design  a  scnoo!  for  the  naval 
rvice,  eorrespondhig  to  the  military  school  at 
est  Point  At  his  request  the  secretary  of 
nr,  with  the  approval  of  the  president,  made 
'er  to  the  navy  department  toe  military  fort 
id  grounds  at  Annapolis,  and  the  school  was 
once  set  at  work  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  re- 


obtaining  additional  appropriations  for  the 
ashington  observatory,  ana  In  introducing 
me  new  professors  of  great  merit  into  the 
irps  of  instructors.    A  reform  in  the  system 

promotion  in  the  naval  service  being  re' 
lired  by  many,  he  Dlanned  a  method  by  which 
omotion  shomd  depend  not  on  age  alone. 
It  also  on  experience  and  capacity ;  but  liis 
heme  was  never  fully  developed  or  applied. 
hile  secretary  of  the  navy  Mr.  Bancroft  gave 
e  order  to  lake  possession  of  California,  and 

was  carried  into  effect  before  ho  left  the 


naval  department.  During  his  tenn  of  offiet 
he  also  acted  as  secretary  of  war  pro  (<m.  foi 
a  month,  and  gave  the  o^er  to  Gen.  Taylor  ta 
march  into  Texas,  which  caused  the  fint  occa- 

Kition  of  Texas  by  tite  United  Sutes.  In  I BM 
r.  Bancroft  exchanged  his  positicai  in  the 
cabinet  for  the  office  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Qreat  Britain.  He  suocearfully  urged 
upon  the  British  ministry  the  adoption  of  mors 
liberal  laws  of  navigation.  The  arrest  of  aona 
Irish  Americans  gave  bim  on  opportnnity  alaa 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  naturaJized  American 
citizens;  and  at  his  demand  they  were  wi 
free.  During  his  residence  in  England  be  made 
many  frieods  among  the  men  of  letters  of  that 
country.  In  1846  the  university  of  Oxford 
made  him  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  he  had 
before  been  chosen  oorrea>ondent  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  also  of  the  French  in- 
stitate.  He  used  the  opportnnity  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Europe  to  perfect  his  oollectioos  on 
American  history.  He  made  several  visits  Us 
Paris,  to  study  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
that  city,  being  aided  in  his  researchea  by  Gui- 
zot,  Mignet,  Lamartinc,  and  De  Tocqoeviile. 
In  England  the  ministry  opMied  to  him  the 
records  of  the  state  paper  office,  embradng  a 
vast  array  of  military  and  civil  correspondcDoe, 
and  also  the  records  of  the  treosory.  In  the 
British  museum,  also,  and  in  private  collectionsi 
he  found  valuable  manuscripts.  He  retnmed  tn 
the  United  States  in  184S,  took  up  bis  resideooa 
in  New  York,  and  began  to  prepare  for  tba 
press  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory, which  were  published  in  1862.  The  nxtb 
volnme  was  isened  in  1SC4,  the  seventh  in  1858, 
and  the  eighth  soon  after.  Up  to  186S  he  d«- 
clined  any  public  office,  though  several  were 
tendered  him,  and  resided  in  New  York,  ot- 
gHged  in  Uterary  labor.  In  February  of  thai 
year,  at  the  request  of  Gongresa,  he  ddivered  an 
address  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
ninth  volume  of  his  history  also  appeared  dar- 
ing that  year.  On  May  14, 186T,  be  was  ap- 
pdnted  minister  to  Pmssia,  and  accepted  the 
office;  in  1868  he  was  accredited  to  the  North 
German  confederation,  and  in  1871  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Under  his  auspices,  important 
treaties  concerning  the  naturalizatiiw  of  G«r- 
mans  in  America  were  conclnded  with  the  va- 
rious states  of  the  confederation  in  February, 
1S68.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Hr.  Banciwft 
received  from  the  university  of  Bonn  the  haa- 
orory  degree  of  Doctor  Juris,  and  in  September, 
1870,  he  celebrated  the  SOtb  anniversary  of 
receiving  his  first  degree  at  Qottingen.  On 
this  occanon  he  was  oongratnlated  by  many 
German  societies  and  faculties,  as  wet!  as  by 
prominent  D)en  of  several  nations.  He  stiS 
gives  much  of  bis  time  to  labor  on  his  nnfia- 
isbed  "History  of  the  United  States,"  and  hai 
the  tenth  and  last  volume  nearly  ready  fix 
the  press  (1878).  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  tnembef 
of  many  American  and  foreign  learned  aocifr 
ties.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  b« 
has  published  nomerous  essays  in  the  "  North 
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American  Review"  and  other  periodicals,  a 
collection  of  which  has  been  made  imder  the 
title  of  "Miscellanies"  (New  York,  1856).  Mr. 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  oc- 
cupies a  very  prominent  place  not  only  in  the 
historical  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  in 
that  of  the  world,  since  it  is  everywhere  a  rec- 
ognized authority  concerning  the  period  which 
it  covers.  It  is  not  merely  a  narrative,  but  a 
philosophic  treatise,  dealing  with  causes  and 
principles  as  well  as  events,  and  tracing  with 
remarkable  skill  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
and  liberal  ideas.  It  has  been  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  is  especially  popular  in 
Germany. 

BANCROFT^  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Famworth  in  September,  1644,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  2, 1610.  He  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  and  afterward  to  Archbishop 
Wnitgift,  through  whose  and  Lord  Burleigh's 
influence  Elizabeth  nominated  him  in  1697 
bishop  of  London.  The  queen  employed  him  in 
1600  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Germany,  and 
he  attended  on  her  deathbed.  James  I.  pro- 
moted him  in  1604  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury. For  nearly  a  generation  he  preached 
against  popery ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
disputation  before  James  at  Hampton  Court 
between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Pres- 
byterian or  Puritan  party,  the  measures  of  the 
government  being  afterward  formed  according 
to  his  views ;  became  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  established 
church  and  repressing  the  publication  of  ob- 
noxious works ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  shortly  before  his  death  chancel- 
lor of  Oxford.  He  published  in  1598  "  Dan- 
gerous Positions  ana  Proceedings,  published 
and  practised  within  this  Island  of  Brytaine, 
under  Pretence  of  Reformation,  and  for  the 
PresbyteriaU  Discipline,"  and  "A  Survey  of 
the  pretended  Holy  Discipline." 

BlBfDA  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  ten  small  islands 
belonging  to  HoUand,  in  the  Molucca  group 
of  the  Astern  archipelago,  in  the  Banda  sea, 
about  50  m.  S.  of  Ceram,  between  lat.  8**  60^ 
and  4°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  128°  80'  and  180°  E. ;  area, 
about  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,  including 
Papua  negroes,  Cninese,  and  Dutch.  About 
800  of  the  natives  are  Christians.  Lontoar,  or 
Great  Banda,  the  largest  of  the  ^oup,  is  about 
12  m.  long  and  2}  m.  wide.  It  is  almost  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  unhealthiness.  Neira, 
or  Banda  Neira,  120  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Amboyna, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  con- 
tains the  forts  Nassau  and  Yoorzigtigheid,  and 
the  old  castie  Belgica,  a  good  harbor,  and  ex- 
tensive stores.  The  Gonong  Api  or  Fire  moun- 
tains, N.  of  Banda  Neira,  derive  their  name 
from  the  volcanic  cone  Api  (fire),  about  2,000 
fL  hi^h,  which  constantly  emits  smoke  and 
sometimes  cinders  and  ashes.  There  have  been 
many  disastrous  eruptions,  and  in  1862  an 
earthquake  caused  great  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refiige 
in  Amboyna.    The  chief  value  of  the  islands  is 


for  the  production  of  nutmegs.  The  planta- 
tions, which  cannot  be  divided  or  sold,  were 
worked  by  slaves  until  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  Jan.  1,  1860,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  cultivated  partiy  by  Java  con- 
victs. The  number  of  persons  employed  ex- 
ceeds 2,600,  and  the  trade  is  virtually  monop- 
olized by  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  The 
annual  average  production  is  estimated  at 
700,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  and  180,000  lbs.  of 
mace.  Sago  and  cacao  are  also  produced. — ^The 
islands  were  discovered  in  1612  by  Antonio 
Abreu,  a  Portuguese,  whose  countrymen  seized 
them  in  1524,  but  were  expelled  in  1600  by  the 
Dutch.  Shortiy  afterward  the  Dutch  ordered 
the  wholesale  execution  of  the  indigenous  Malay 
settiers  for  the  murder  of  AdmirsJ  Yerhoeven 
and  46  naval  officers.  The  English  conquered 
them  March  8, 1796,  restored  them  to  the  Neth- 
erlands after  the  peiace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  and 
reoccupied  them  from  1810  to  1814 ;  but  the 
final  restoration  to  the  Dutch  authorities'  was 
delayed  till  1817,  owing  to  a  difference  respect- 
ing the  partition  of  the  expenditures  which 
had  accrued  in  the  interval. 

BANDA  ORIENTAL.    See  Uruouat. 

BANDARRAi  CiMEato  AuMS,  sumamed  the  Por- 
tuguese Nostradamus,  bom  at  Trancoso,  prov- 
ince of  Beira,  died  in  Lisbon  in  1666.  He  was 
a  cobbler,  addicted  to  improvising  religioas 
verses  and  prophecies,  and  was  in  1641  perse- 
cuted by  the  inquisition,  but  allowed  to  return 
to  his  trade.  A  clandestine  edition  of  what 
purported  to  be  his  improvisations  (Trovas  re- 
dondilhas)  was  printed  m  1681 ;  this  has  been 
regarded  as  spurious,  and  a  rival  edition  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1608.  A  Portuguese  mismonary  in 
Brazil,  Antonio  Vieyra,  was  visited  with  severe 
punishment  by  the  inquisition  for  predicting 
the  resurrection  and  triumphant  reign  of  John 
IV.,  in  accordance  with  Bandarra^s  prophecies 
of  a  fifth  empire  of  the  world.  This  led  to 
new  editions  of  the  predictions,  especially  one 
issued  in  Nantes,  and  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  sect  of  the  Sebastianists,  who 
had  many  followers  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  and  who  from  a  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  these  prophecies  predicted  the  return 
of  King  Sebastian  to  the  throne  for  1808. 
Bandarra  having  been  altogether  illiterate,  the 
work  ascribed  to  him  must  have  been  penned 
by  another  hand.  Writers  of  the  17th  century 
called  him  the  holy  cobbler  (o  sapateiro  santo). 

BANDEL,  JMei^k  Erast  vai,  a  German  sculptor, 
bom  at  Anspach,  May  17,  1800.  He  studied 
at  Nuremberg,  Munich,  and  Rome,  and  is  best 
known  for  his  colossal  national  monument  of 
the  German  hero  Arminius,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Grotenberg,  near  Detmold.  The  statye  is  of 
copper,  95  feet  high.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1838,  and  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  after  a 
Gothic  temple  had  been  erected  for  the  pedes- 
tal, and  the  statue  itself  had  been  made  in  de- 
tached pieces.  An  association  was  formed  in 
1862  for  tiie  collection  of  subscriptions.  The 
king  of  Prussia  in  1869  contributed  2,000  tha- 
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I,  bnt  more  mone;  u  required  fur  the  com- 
tion  of  the  work.  In  the  delicacy  and  ele- 
LOe  of  his  works  in  marble,  Baadel  is  hardl; 
trior  to  Canovo.     Amoag  bis  best  works 

statues  of  Shakespeare  and  Goldoni  for  the 
Dover  theatre. 

llMDOiiO,  HatlM,  an  Italian  novelist,  bom 
OasteloDovo  Sorivia,  aear  Alessandria,  in 
K),  died  in  Ageo,  France,  abont  1562.  He  was 
>oaiiiucan,  accompanied  his  nncle,  general 
thia  order,  on  hia  trsvele  in  Iial;,  and-wos 
cber  in  Uilan  of  Lncrezia  Gonzaga,  whom 
celebrated  in  his  Cattti  delta  lode  della  S. 
eraia  Oontaga  ^Ageo,  IMG).  In  1S25, 
ring  sided  with  the  French,  he  had  to  By 
m  Milan,  and  fonod  an  asylum  with  Cesare 
igoao,  an  Italian  general  in  the  French  ser- 
e,  after  whose  death  be  remained  an  inmate 
hia  family  at  Agen.  Appointed  in  16S0  by 
I  king  of  France  bishop  of  Agen,  he  accepted 
't  of  the  emolameot  of  this  office,  its  duties 
ng  discharged  by  the  bishop  of  Grasse,  while 
prepared  for  publication  bis  Ninelle,  or  tales, 
I  MSS.  of  which  bad  been  recovered  by  his 
indg  from  the  incendiaries  of  his  Milanese 
idence.  They  were  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
lomeo  and  Juliet,"  "Twelfth.  Night,"  and 
luch  Ado  about  Nothing;  "  by  Massinger  in 

"  lecture ; "  and  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
"  The  Maid  of  the  Mill "  and  "  The  Triumph 
Death."  Retranslated  the  Hecuba  of  Eurip- 
H,  and  wrote  poetry  (Rime,  Turin,  1816); 
;  his  fame  rests  on  his  Notelle,  published 
Lucca  in  8  vols.,  1GS4  (4th  vol.,  Lyons,  167S) ; 
re  complete  editions  are  those  of  London  (4 
s.,  1740  ;  g  vols.,  lT91-'3)  and  Milan  (9  vols., 
.3-'14),  The  most  recent  Italian  edition  is 
it  of  Turin  (4  vola.,  I8G3). 
tlNDEU,  a  S.  W.  oouDty  of  Texas,  watered 
the  Rio  Medina ;  area,  938  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 
'0,  640,  of  whom  18  were  colored.  Stock 
ting  is  the  principal  indnstry.  Sheep  and 
tie  are  eauly  raised,  and  hogs  thrive  on  the 
at,  which  is  abundant.  The  chief  prodnc- 
18  in  1670  were  1C,678  bushels  of  Indian 
n,  5,030  lbs.  of  wool,  and  9,095  of  batter, 
ere  were  281  horses,  898  milch  cows,  0,108 
ler  cattle,  3,308  sboep,  and  856  swine.  Cap- 
,  Bandera  City. 

umtEITINI,  Ttataa,  an  Italian  poet«Bs,  bom 
Lucca,  Ang.  12,  1763,  died  April  G,  1837. 
1  was  at  first  a  l>allet  dancer,  bnt  soon  left 
I  stage  and  acquired  celebrity  aa  an  im- 
ivisatrioe.     In  1789  she  married  Signer  Pie- 

Landucci,  a  gentleman  of  Lncca.  Great 
lora  were  showered  upon  ber  in  Rome  and 
ler  cities  by  the  people  aa  weU  as  by  poets 
1  academies;  and  she  was  eqn^y  admired 

accomplishments  and  virtnes.  Her  works 
lade  Rime  direne  (1T88);  La  Morte  di 
'on*,  a  poem  in  four  cantos ;  and  II  Polidoro. 
a  was  vereed  in  several  languages,  and  trans- 
>i  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  with  ease. 
IA7ID1C00T  {peramtU*),  amarsnpial  animal 
small  size,  inhabiting  the  stony  regions  of 
>  interior  of  S.  E.  Aostralia.    Its  appearance 
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is  somewhat  rat-like,  and  in  its  long  Ktan 
shrew-like.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  numer- 
ous, the  incisors  being  C  above  and  8  below, 
the  canines  1,  the  premolars  3,  and  the  moUn 

4.  on  each  side  in  each  iaw.  The  head  k 
elongated,  the  back  arched,  and  the  mode  of 
progression,  from  the  anion  of  the  2d  and  3d 
toes  of  the  bind  feet,  the  smaUness  of  the  hind 
thumb  and  outer  fore  toe,  and  separation  fWim 
the  others,  consists  of  a  gut  between  a  jomp 
and  a  run ;  tbe  marsapial  pouch  opens  back- 
ward. The  most  common  species,  the  band- 
ed bandicoot  (P.  fateiata).  is  about  18  inch- 
es long,  of  a  blackish  yellow  color,  banded  on 
the  hinder  parts;  it  runs  with  great  speed. 
lives  upon  roots,  seeds,  insects,  and  grubs,  and 
its  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  loog- 
nosed  bandicoot  has,  as  its  name  importa,  a 
longer  and  sharper  snout,  and  a  harsh  far  of  a 
brownish  and  blackish  color  above  and  white 
below  ;  tbe  body  is  16  inches  long  and  the  tail 

5.  It  prefers  vegetable  food,  and  is  s> 


Buded  Dudloiot  (Penawle*  teoUts).      - 

destractive  in  the  gardens  of  the  oolonista,  ib 
long  and  powerful  claws  enabling  it  to  dig  np 
roots  with  great  facility.  The  bandicoots 
make  a  nest  of  dried  grass  and  leaves,  care- 
fully concealed  at  the  foot  of  a  dense  bush. — 
The  eharopui,  an  allied  animal  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  has  two  toes  of  eqnal  length  on  tbe 
fore  feet,  with  sharp  boof-lite  claws  reacmbting 
those  of  a  pig ;  the  tail  is  long  and  rat-like. 
It  is  a  slender,  graceful  animal,  with  very  larg« 
ears ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  its 
fur  is  very  soft ;  its  speed  is  considerable,  and 
it  eats  both  vegetable  substances  and  insects. 

BilTDIESl,  llUlh  and  BaUe,  Italian  patriota. 
bom  respectively  in  1817  and  1819,  executed 
at  Cosenza,  July  25,  1844.  They  were  lieu- 
tenants in  (be  Austrian  navy,  and  were  tbe 
sons  of  an  Aostrian  vice  admiral  of  a  noble 
Venetian  family.  Joining  the  conspiracy  foe 
Italian  fl-eedom,  they  took  refiige  in  Coriii  in 
March,  1844,  whence  with  20  others  they  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Calabria  June  IS ;  but  being 
betrayed  by  one  of  tlieir  number,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  forces  ne«r  Sas 
Giovanni  in  Fiore.  The  two  brotbent  were 
summarily  executed.  Their  patriotism  and  he- 
roic spirit  created  a  strong  sympathy  in  their 
fovor  in  England,  where  Sit  James  Graham, 
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then  postmaster  general,  was  severely  censured 
for  his  supposed  share  in  their  fate  hy  opening 
and  disclosing  their  correspondence  with  Maz- 
zini.  In  France,  Desohamps  and  Louise  Collet 
wrote  poetry  in  their  honor,  and  in  Italy,  Maz- 
zini^s  work  on  their  martyrdom  had  a  wide 
circulation,  as  well  as  Ricciardi^s  Storia  dei 
fraUlli  B.  e  eonsorti  (Florence,  1868). 

BUfDOriLLI,  BaMA«,  an  Italian  sculptor,  horn 
in  Florence  in  1487,  died  there  in  1559.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  goldsmith,  studied 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  eventually  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  former  art.  Among 
his  hest  works  are  a  statue  of  Orpheus,  copied 
from  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  group  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  a  copy  of  the  fiunous  group  of  the 
Laoco5n,  in  regard  of  which  he  hoastea  of  hav- 
ing surpassed  the  original,  which  gave  rise  to 
Michel  Angelo^s  remark,  Chi  va  dietro  ad  at" 
euno^  non  puo  mai  passare  inaruij  ^^  He  who 
foUows  another,  can  never  pass  hefore  him;  ^^ 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the  "Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lawrence,"  the  "  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents," and  the  colossal  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
besides  many  fine  bass-reliefs.  His  works  dis- 
play a  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  much 
fertility  of  ima^nation,  but  are  deficient  in 
grace  and  elasticity.  He  was  of  an  envious 
nature,  hud  was  charged  with  having  destroyed 
one  of  Michel  Angelo^s  celebrated  cartoons.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  popes  and  by  Charles  Y ., 
and  left  a  large  fortune. 

BAHDOBf.  !•  A  river  in  the  county  Cork,  Ire- 
land, rises  in  the  Carherry  mountains,  near  Dun- 
man  way,  and  after  an  E.,  N.  E.,  and  8.  E.  course 
of  40  m.  enters  the  Atlantic,  forming  Einsale 
harbor.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
to  Innishannon,  10  m.  inland.  n«  Or  BiBdon- 
briige,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  Cork,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bandon,  15  m.  8.  W.  of 
Cork;  pop.  in  1871,  6,074.  It  is  well  built  of 
stone,  has  several  schools,  and  was  once  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  town. 

BANDTILE,  or  Baadtkle.  I.  Jerzy  SuimiI,  a  Po- 
lish historian,  bom  in  Lublin,  Nov.  24,  1768, 
died  in  Cracow,  June  11,  1885.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  was  a  private  tutor  in  St 
Petersburg,  teacher  and  rector  at  Breslau,  and 
librarian  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow. He  wrote  a  Polish-German  dictionary 
and  grammar,  a  history  of  printing  in  Cracow 
and  in  Poland,  and  other  works,  the  principal 
of  which  is  his  Dzi&je  narodu  polskiego  ("  His- 
tory of  the  Polish  Nation,"  3d  ed.,  2  vols., 
Breslau,  1835).  IL  Jti  Wiaceity,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Lublin  in  1783,  died  in 
Warsaw  in  1851.  He  was  for  over  20  years 
professor  of  jurispradence  at  the  university  of 
Warsaw,  and  published  editions  of  the  Ju»  CvX- 
mense  (Warsaw,  1814),  and  the  Jus  Polonieum 
(Breslau,  1881),  and  a  history  of  Polish  law 
(HUtorya  prawa  polskiegOy  Warsaw,  1850). 

BAJliS,  J«kai,  a  Swedish  general,  bom  near 
Stockholm,  June  28,  1595,  died  in  Halberstadt, 
May  10,  1641.  His  father,  one  of  the  council- 
lors of  .Charles  IX.,  ffave  that  king  some  of- 


fence, and  was  executed  at  LinkOping  in  1600. 
Under  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  son  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conflicts  with  Russia  and  Po- 
land, and  in  the  thirty  years^  war,  distinguished 
himself  at  Leipsio  (1631),  where  he  defeated 
the  right  wing  of  the  imperialists  under  Pappen- 
heim,  contributed  toward  the  conquest  of  Augs- 
burg and  Munich,  became  commander  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  8wedish  army,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  coi\junction  with  Horn  in  expelling 
Aldringer  from  Bavaria.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  he  was  invested  by  Oxen- 
stiema  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  army. 
He  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Wittstock,  Sept. 
24,  1636,  and  a  still  more  decisive  triumph  at 
Chemnitz  in  1689,  after  which  he  overran  and 
devastated  the  whole  of  Germany,  his  harsh 
and  overbearing  nature  intensifying  the  calami- 
ties of  the  war.  His  attempt  in  1641  to  seize  the 
emperor  and  diet  at  Ratisbon  was  frustrated  by 
the  difiSculty  of  crossing  the  Danube.  He  was 
overtaken  by  illness  on  his  return  from  the  ex- 
pedition, and  his  death  was  attributed  by  some 
to  poison  and  by  others  to  his  licentious  and 
intemperate  habits.  He  had  few  superiors  in 
reckless  daring  and  gallantry  in  the  field.  The 
king  of  France  called  him  his  cousin,  and  the 
emperor  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices by  oflfering  him  a  princely  title  with  Wal- 
lenstein^s  estates  as  a  fief. 

BIMFF^  or  Bamf,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
seaport,  and  the  chief  town  of  Banffshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Deveron  (crossed 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches),  near  the 
entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Moray  frith, 
117  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh,  and  38  m.  N.  W.  of 
Aberdeen ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,439.  It  is  a  fine 
town,  and  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  the 
end  of  the  14th  century;  thread,  linen,  hosiery, 
soap,  and  leather  are  manufactured.  Herring, 
cod,  and  salmon  fisheries  are  active,  the  salmon 
being  sent  to  London,  packed  in  ice.  Com 
and  cattle  are  likewise  exported.  There  are 
about  100  registered  vessels. 

BANFFSHfftE,  or  Bttff,  a  county  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  bordering  on  Moray  frith ;  area,  686 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  62,010.  The  surface, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  uncultivated,  is 
mountainous  except  near  the  coast ;  Ben  Mac 
Dhui  (4,362  ft.  high)  and  Cairngorm  (4,060  ft) 
lie  partly  within  the  county.  The  rivers  Avon 
and  Spey  form  portions  of  the  western  boun- 
dary, and  the  Deveron  part  of  the  eastern. 
The  lowlands  are  fertile ;  cattle-breeding  is  the 
principal  industry.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  fishing,  weaving,  bleaching, 
flax-dressing,  tanning,  and  distilling.  Cairns 
or  tumuli  are  found  in  the  county. 

BIMG,  or  Baitf,  a  narcotic  made  of  the  leaf 
of  a  kind  of  hemp  (cannabis  Indiea\  used  by 
the  orientals  as  a.  means  of  intoxication.  It 
is  generally  chewed.  It  is  also  sometimes  given 
with  tobacco,  or  in  coffee  or  other  drinks,  and 
is  used  to  drug  persons  with. 

BANGALORE,  a  fortifled  city  of  southern  In- 
dia, in  the  state  of  Mysore,  175  m.  W.  of  Ma- 
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raa;  pop.  tn  ise?  eBttmated  140,000,  mostly 
lindoos.  It  was  founded  b;  Hjder  Ali,  nniler 
rhom  it  rose  rapidly.  Lord  ComwallU  took 
,  by  assault  in  1T91,  anil  alter  the  Engliah 
rithdrew  Tinpoo  Ssib  partially  dlanantled  the 
>rtre!(s  and  urove  away  the  wealthy  merchant 
y  his  heavy  eiactioos.  On  the  death  of  Tip- 
oo  the  territorj',  tboagh  ruled  by  a  native 
:>vcrei^,  came  under  British  protection,  and 
Bvived  rapidly.  The  town  has  oonsiderable 
rade  with  all  parts  of  S.  India  in  aalt,  sogar, 
pices,  metals,  dyestnffs,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. 
ilk  and  cotton  tissnea  are  woven  for  home 
onsDmption.  The  town  is  on  an  elevated  ule, 
nd  in  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids. 
BAHCKOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
iam,  sitDat«d  on  the  river  Uenam,  about  20 
I.  from  its  month,  in  lat.  13°  S8'  N.,  Ion.  100° 
i'  E. ;  pop.  about  600,000,  more  than  one 
litrd  of  whom  are  Chinese,  120,000  Siamese, 
nd  the  rest  Malays,  Bnnnana,  Arabs,  and  Uin- 
oos.  The  Henam  is  here  abont  1,300  tt.  wida, 
nd  suffioientlj  deep  for  vessels  of  large  rize. 
Vben  the  capital  waa  first  established  at  Bang- 
ok  the  houses  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
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he  cholera  that  one  of  the  kings  commanded 
he  people  to  boild  on  the  river  itself  for  the 
orpOHes  of  better  ventilation  and  drainage, 
"he  privilege  of  building  on  the  banks  now  is 
eserved  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
he  nobility,  and  persona  of  political  inflnence. 
L  double  and  sometimes  a  triple  row  of  float- 
9g  houses  extends  for  miles  on  the  river, 
'beee  are  wooden  struotarea  bnilt  <m  rafts  of 
«mboo  linked  together  with  chuns,  which  are 
lado  fast  to  piles  planted  in  the  bed  of  the 
tream.  The  stores  are  ntnated  tt^ther  with 
he  hnases  or  form  parts  of  them,  and  every 
lOuse  has  a  canoe  attached  to  it.  Some  of  the 
risons  are  grated  and  hnng  like  bird  cages 
ver  the  water,  and  in  those  on  land  the  pris- 
ncrs  are  chained  together  in  gangs.  In  Bang- 
:ok  there  are  20,000  priests  supported  by  the 
oluntary  contributions  of  the  public.  There 
re  also  American  and  Boman  Catholic  min- 
ions here.  On  the  land  the  pagodas  and  the 
>/ira-eha-de«i  or  minarets  that  crown  some  of 
ho  templcR  are  elaborately  ornamented  with 
Qonaics  of  fine  porcelain  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold, 
nd  silver,  wbdo  the  doors  and  windows  are 
verlaid  with  sculptnres  of  grotesque  figures 
rom  the  Buddhist  and  Brahminical  mytholo- 
ies.  Near  the  grand  palace  are  three  high 
olumnit  of  elegant  denial  inlaid  all  over  with 
ariepaied  stones,  and  very  richly  gilt.  These 
aonuments  mark  the  graves  of  several  kings 
if  Siam.  The  royal  palace  is  a  citadel  siir- 
ounded  by  triple  walls  and  fortified  with  bas- 
ion*.  Each  of  the  separate  buildings  is  cruci- 
orm,  and  the  new  palace  forms  with  the  old 
>ne  the  arms  of  a  cross.  On  one  side  of  the 
lalacc  are  tlie  tcmpleo  and  monasteries  dedi- 
att'il  to  the  sleeping  idol,  and  on  the  other  the 
lalaro  and  liarcm  of  the  second  king.  The 
leepiog  idol  is  a  reclining  figure  160  ft.  long 


gold,  and  the  soles  of  its  feet  covered  with  b 
reliefs  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  chaai 
with  gold,  each  separate  design  repreaeUa 
one  of  the  many  trantmigratioiis  of  Boddfa 
Near  this  temple  is  the  palace  of  th*  whi 
elephant,  and  further  on  the  temple  of  tl 
emerald  idol.  The  latter  is  a  remai^ble  a) 
beautiful  structure,  with  Gothic  doors  and  «i 
dowB  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  rtn 
supported  by  lofty  octagonal  oolumaa,  the  ee 
ing  covered  with  mythological  symbols  ai 
figures;  the  altar  is  a  pyrunid  100  ft.  Ug 
terminating  in  a  fine  spire  of  gold.  The  en 
raid  idol  is  abont  12  inches  high  and  Sin  vidi 
The  gold  of  which  its  hair  and  collar  are  cos 
poaed  is  mixed  with  crystals,  topasea,  sapphin 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  stooea.  Tbr 
miles  below  the  capital  are  the  royal  dfickjan 
under  the  supervision  of  En^iah  ehipwrighi 
The  beat  in  the  summer  months  ia  iiit«» 
Trade  is  mostly  oarried  on  by  water.  Th«  pri 
cipol  articles  of  commerce  are  lac,  ivory,  ric 
cotton,  opium,  silk  and  silk  stuffs,  sago,  n^ 
gnava,  birds'  nesta,  mungo,  danriea,  ooffea,  e 
coanuts,  black  pepper,  hides,  horses,  tob«M 
gams,  teak,  tin,  sandal,  rosewood,  and  ea|j 
wood.  There  are  numerous  factories  of  ii 
iron,  and  leather.  The  foreign  trade  Is  dc« 
monopolized  by  the  government  The  val««< 
the  exports  in  1869  was  $5,906,880,  of  whi 
$2,278,860  was  carried  in  Siamese  and  the  n 
in  foreign  vessels.  The  invdce  value  of  car^K 
Imported  was  $8,759,350,  of  which  $2,7*2,7 
was  carried  in  Siamese  vessels.  The  connt 
surrounding  Bangkok  contains  rich  iron  miii 
and  extensive  foreeta  of  teak. 

BiRGM^  a  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Penobsc 
county,  Maine,  and  a  port  of  entry,  on  the  1 
bank  of  the  Penobscot  river,  at  its  junetii 
with  the  Kenduskeag,  about  6o  m.  from  tl 
ocean  and  60  m.  K.  E.  of  Augusta;  pop. 
1860,  16.407;  in  1S70,  ie.2SS.  It  has  a  ■ 
and  capacious  harbor,  aooesNble  at  the  hi^ 
tides,  which  rise  ]7  feet,  to  the  largest  vcetc 
The  city  is  Ntuated  on  both  banks  of  L 
Eenduskeag,  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridf 
toward  which  the  principal  atreets  coaveni 
There  is  also  a  brid^  1,S20  ft.  lonfc  across  i 
Penobscot,  connectmg  Bangor  with  Brcwi 
Many  of  the  streets  are-  broad  and  weU  sfaaik 
with  elm  trees.  The  chief  pubUc  bnildinf 
the  custom  house,  a  hondsMne  granite  stnetiu 
which  cost  $100,000.  Bangor  is,  next  to  CI 
oago,  the  greatest  depot  of  lumber  on  the  eon 
oent,  200,000,000  feet  being  frequently  rec«i*< 
in  a  year.  The  head  waters  of  the  Peno 
scot  traverse  immense  forests  of  |<ine,  sprat 
and  hemlock.  The  cutting  and  hanlian  i 
this  timber  to  the  river  in  the  winter,  drivn 
booming,  sawing,  and  rafting  it,  and  l<M<fi 
it  on  vessels  in  the  harbor,  give  emplo.niM 
to  a  large  number  of  men.  About  2,000  n 
sela  are  annually  engaged  in  tliis  trade,  dnrt 
the  eight  or  nine  months  in  which  the  rirec 
tne  from  ioe.    The  oi^  b  also  the  centre  irf 
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fine  agrionltnral  district  The  Bangor  theologi- 
cal seminary  (Trinitarian  Oongregational),  ori- 
ginallj  established  in  1816  at  Hampden,  6  m. 
below  the  city,  oocnpies  an  elevatea  position, 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  Penobscot  river. 
In  1870  it  had  4  professors,  24  students,  a 
library  of  18,000  volumes,  and  an  endowment 
of  $120,000.    There  are  17  churches  (7  Oon- 

g*egational,  2  Baptist,  2  Methodist,  1  Free-will 
aptist,  1  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Episco- 
p^  1  Catholic,  and  1  Second  Advent),  53  pub- 
lic schools,  6  national  banks,  8  state  banks,  2 
savings  banks,  and  1  daily  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. The  Bangor  library  association,  found- 
ed in  1848,  has  11,000  volumes.  The  value  of 
real  and  personal  estate  in  1860  was  $6,015,601, 
and  in  1870,  $9,851,561.  The  city  is  connected 
with  Portland,  Boston,  and  other  points  on  the 
coast  by  two  lines  of  steamers.  By  a  branch 
of  the  Maine  Oentral  railroad  it  has  railroad 
connection  with  Waterville,  Belfast,  Augusta, 
Bath,  Portland,  &c.  The  European  and  North 
American  railway  is  to  form  the  only  all-rail 
route  between  Bangor  (where  it  connects  with 
the  Maine  Oentrfd  railroad)  and  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  a  distance  of  200  m.  The  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1871,  amounted 
to  $51,094,  and  the  exports  to  $163,885.  The 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  were  29  American 
vessels,  of  5,777  tons^  and  56  foreign,  of  6,282 
tons;  entrances,  4  American  vessels,  of  1,089 
tons,  and  47  foreign,  of  4,414  tons.  In  the 
coast  trade  284  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  190,237  and  6,216  men,  entered,  and 
22  vessels  of  8,618  tons  cleared.  The  number 
of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  was 
192,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,659 ;  and 
there  were  9  vessels,  of  526  tons,  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery. — ^Bangor  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1791,  and  as  a  city  in 
1834.  It  was  named  by  the  Rev.  Seth  Noble 
from  the  tune  '*  Bangor.*' 

BAJTGOS*  I*  A  city  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Beaumaris  bay  on  the  Menai  strait, 
2|-  m.  from  the  Britannia  bridge,  and  9  m.  N. 
E.  of  Carnarvon;  pop.  of  the  city  in  1871, 
6,788.  It  exports  slates,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea  bathing.  A  cathedral  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
church  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  6th 
century,  a  free,  school  founded  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  are  its  most 
interesting  buildings.  U.  A  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  county  Down,  on  Belfast  Lough,  12 
m.  £.  N.  £.  of  Belfast;  pop.  in  1871,  2,525. 
It  has  fisheries,  and  is  a  place  of  resort  for  bath- 
ing. It  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  monastery 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  9th  century. 

BANCSi  NathM,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  May  2,  1778, 
died  May  8,  1862.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
1801.  Afte(  seven  years  of  labor  in  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  and  a  ♦^••»"  ^^  ^lifusterial  ser- 


vice in  the  Albany  district,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1810.  He  was  elected 
in  1820  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern, 
and  editor  of  the  books  published  by  this  house. 
After  an  oflScial  term  of  eight  years,  he  was 
chosen  editor  of  the  ^^  Christian  Advocate  and 
JoumiU.**  In  1829  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Canada,  but 
declined  the  appointment  From  1832  to  1836 
he  was  editor  of  the  *^  Methodist  Magazine  '^  and 
**  Quarterly  Review,"  having  also  been  con- 
tinued in  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  books 
published  by  the  book  concern  since  1820. 
From  1836  to  1841  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  missionary^  society,  and  then  became 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  university,  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.  Resigning  this  office,  he  re- 
turned to  the  regular  pastoral  work,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  New  York  conference 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Bangs  was  the 
author  of  numerous  controversial  works,  among 
which  are  *^The  Errors  of  Hopkinsianism,** 
**  Predestination  Examined,"  *^  Reformer  Re- 
formed," *^Life  of  Arminins,"  &c.  He  also 
wrote  the  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son,"  "  History  of  Missions,"  **  Original  Church 
of  Christ,"  ^^  Letters  on  Sanctification,"  and  a 
**  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  " 
(4  vols.  12moX  a  standard  work. 

BAN1ALU£A,  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in 
'Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bosnia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Verbas,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Bosna-Serai; 
pop.  about  15,000.  It  contains  40  mosques,  sev- 
eral colleges,  public  baths,  a  cathedral,  and  a 
powder  mill. 

BA3flA9(,  or  Bnyan  (Jicus  religiota  or  Indica\ 
a  fig  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  remarkable  for  its 
manner  of  growth  and  longevity.  The  fruit  is 
red  and  not  much  larger  tiian  a  pea,  and  the 
seeds  are  minute,  but  covered  with  a  hard 
testa  which  protects  them  from  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  birds  who  seek  the  fig  as  food. 
The  birds  plant  the  seed^  in  crevices  of  stones 
or  buildings,  or  on  trees,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary moisture  they  germinate  in  these  places, 
sending  their  roots  into  and  widening  the 
chinks,  or  down  the  moist  bark  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  seed  has  been  dropped,  and  the  plant 
grows  rapidly  into  a  broad,  spreading,  although 
not  very  lofty  tree,  whose  horizontal  branches 
send  down  roots  as  slender  fibres  until  they 
reach  the  earth,  when  the  growth  is  reversed 
and  the  depending  rootlet  becomes  an  ascend- 
ing trunk  equalling  or  even  surpassing  the 
parent  stem.  A  famous  banian  stood  (m  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda  which  could  shelter 
7,000  men,  and  others  cover  more  than  18 
acres.  They  are  frequentiy  found  near  temples 
and  on  the  mounds  where  the  Hindoo  widows 
have  performed  suttee,  as  the  birds  are  at- 
tractea  to  these  places.  The  figs,  although 
small,  are  abundant,  insipid  in  taste,  and  of 
mild  medicinal  properties.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  green  and  form  a  dense  shade,  effect- 
ually preventing  the  growth  of  underbrush. 
They  are  about  five  inches  in  length  and  four 


in  wiJth,  and  nre  do«-ny  on  both  sidoa  when 
young,  bcvuinlnR  smootli  and  brilliant  as  Uiej 
prow.  The  Hnihmina  use  tlie  ledves  as  platea 
and  dishes.  The  bnrk  is  eiipposcd  hy  the  IIid- 
doos  to  bo  a  powerful  tonic ;  and  thi-y  nae  the 
white  pim  of  the  tree  as  a  cure  for  tlie  tooth- 
arhe,  or  aiijilj  it  as  a  healinc  plaster  to  the 
fi'i^t  when  chafed  or  bruised.  Bird-lime  is  also 
mude  from  this  gum.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
U  jiorona  and  almost  uaelesa, 

iUilH.  I.  John,  an  Irish  novelist,  boni  in 
Kilkenny,  April  3,  1798,  died  near  Kilkenny, 
Aug.  I,  1842.  In  hia  youth  he  went  to  Dub- 
lin and  afterward  to  London  to  aeok  literary 
employment,  was  befriended  by  Shiel,  and  in 
hia  2-lth  year  won  a  brilliant  success  by  liis 
tragedy  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  played  by 
Maercaily  and  Kemble  at  CoTent  (farden. 
Soon  afterward  he  began  with  hJa  brother 
Michael  a  series  of  noveU  illii'trative  of  Irish 
life,  wbieh  Bp]>eared  in  1825  under  the 
title  of  "Talea  by  the  O'llara  Family,"  and 
were  followed  in  lSi6  by  m  cecond  aeries, 
"TheBito' Writin',"  "  Bovne  Water,"  "The 
Penonneed,"  "The  Nowlans,"  "The  Smug- 
gler," and  other  atoriea  appeared  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  nearly  all  became  very  popular. 
]tunim  died  in  poverty,  and  in  his  latter  yeara 
waa  supported  chietiy  by  a  pension  from  the 
government.  II>  UlfhttI,  bruther  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b'lrn  in  Auciist,  17!IB.  He  aa-.isted  his 
bnitlier  in  the  "Tales  by  the  O'llara  Family," 
and  is  the  author  of  "The  Croppv,"  "Father 
Connell,""CrohooreofBiH.hook,""Thot;ho8t- 
Luiitcr,"  "  The  Mavor  of  Wind  Oap,"  &c. 

B1MSITF.R,  or  ll^lbx  Fairt  lloisf,  a  i>nst  vil- 
lage of  Halifax  co..  Virginia,  on  the  Banister 
riviT,  10  m.  above  iti  cimtlnence  with  the  llan, 
and  120  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Jiicbinond ;  pop.  in 


18T0,  S,7ai,  The  Richmond  and  Danville 
road  pusses  Ibmugh  it  and  tlie  river  is  i 
gallic  for  batennx  from  its  montli  to  Mead' 
11)  m.  above  Banister,  ^ix  miles  frotn  tbc 
lage  there  ia  a  plumbago  mine. 

BlNJEintSSIN,  or  Baq^uauria.  I.  A  1 
state  of  S.  E.  ISomeo,  governed  by  •  h 
subordinate  to  the  Dutch  government ; 
vaguely  estimated  at  about  BIIO.WM),  nesri 
Mohammedans.  It  borders  on  the  str&i 
Maeas-Mir,  an<l  is  boundL-d  W.  by  the  lie 
river.  A  range  of  moimtains,  some  of  tliem 
3,000  ft.  high,  runs  through  the  distriet.  I 
diamonds,  and  excellent  coal  are  found, 
the  natives  are  noted  fur  their  skill  id  niu 
all  kinds  of  arms.  Pepper  is  Uie  nn^ 
portant  product  of  the  sod.  The  traile  is 
trolled  by  the  Cbineae.  Tlie  Dutch  »r' 
here  in  1T4T,  and  in  1T8T  made  a  treaty 
the  sultan  by  which  their  Bupremacy 
recognized  in  consi<leration  of  their  aid  it 

Ei'lling  an  invasion  from  Celebes.  The  Br 
nst  India  company  seized  Banierma^iM: 
1811,  but  restored  it  in  1817.  U.  The  c 
town  of  the  preceding  state,  and  capiiid  of 
Dutch  resiliency  of  the  S.  and  E.  coast*, 
ateil  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Baryt-r,  a 
1-5  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Java  s^'a ;  In 
23'  S„  Ion.  1 1*°  37'  E. ;  pop.  alwut  IS.immi. 
honses  are  raised  on  piles,  tlic  site  beinir 
quently  inundated,  and  most  of  the  traiti 
carried  on  in  boats.  There  is  a  fori.  • 
encloses  the  Dntcli  resident's  house,  bam 
&C.  Pepi)er,  benzoin,  beionr,  rattans,  iroiu 
birds'  nests  are  exported.  The  imports  inc 
rice,  salt,  su^ar.  opium,  giinpowder,  silk,  A 
Bl.VJO  (corrupted  from  handorr.  a  specie 
guitar),  a  mnsical  stringed  insirnmeni  n 
esteemed    by  the    negroes   of  the    aoui^ 
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United  States.  Its  capacity  is  limits  to  the 
perlbrmance  of  simple  tanes,  and  it  it»  purely  an 
instrament  of  accompaniment  Its  head  and 
neck  are  shaped  like  the  guitar,  while  the  hody 
is  a  circular  frame  like  the  head  of  a  drum, 
over  which  parchment  is  stretched  in  place  of 
a  sounding  board.  Five  strings,  of  which  the 
fifth  is  shorter  than  the  others,  pass  over  this 
parchment,  and  are  played  with  the  fingers. 

BAMfty  in  trade  and  business,  a  place  of 
depoMt  for  money.  In  nearly  all  languages 
the  words  for  bank  and  banker  are  derived 
from  those  meaning  table,  bench,  or  coun- 
ter: rpaireC/r^c  among  the  Greeks,  fMn$arius 
among  the  Romans,  and  banehUro  among  the 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  banker  was 
originally  a  changer,  and  he  stood  in  the 
market  place  and  ^mished  such  different  kinds 
of  money  as  were  demanded.  By  degrees  he 
took  funds  on  deposit,  made  advances  upon 
securities,  merchandise,  pledges,  titles  to  prop- 
erty, family  papers,  &e.,  and  became  finally 
what  we  now  know  as  a  banker.  The  lending 
of  money  with  the  taking  of  interest  for  its 
use  is  a  custom  which  dates  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  of  which  there  are  records.  Con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  it  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  In  ancient  Greece 
the  business  of  receiving  money  on  deposit  and 
lending  it  out  was  an  important  one,  and  the 
money  changer  stood  high  in  credit  and  in  the 
confidence  of  both  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Athens.  The  state  bank  of  New  Ilium, 
of  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed, in  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
borrowed  money  for  the  state,  and  paid  for  its 
use  10  per  cent — ^Banks  are  designed  to  atfbrd 
safe  places  of  deposit  for  the  money  of  indi- 
yiduabs  corporations,  or  governments ;  for  fa- 
cilitating the  ezcliange  of  money  from  the 
hands  of  parties  who  nave  payments  to  make 
to  those  of  such  persons  as  are  to  receive  them, 
thus  becoming  clearing  houses  for  the  com- 
munities in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  situ- 
ated; and  for  extending  aid  to  business  by 
granting  loans  or  discounts  on  notes,  bonds, 
stocks,  or  other  securities.  These  institutions 
are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  classed  as  fol< 
lows :  Banks  of  deposit  receive  on  deposit  the 
money  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  govern- 
ments, and  hold  it  subject  to  the  draft  of  its 
owner  or  owners,  or  under  such  other  agree- 
ment as  may  be  entered  into.  Banks  of  dis- 
count furnish  loans  upon  drafts,  promissory 
notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities.  Banks  of 
circulation  pay  out  their  own  notes,  which  may 
or  may  not,  according  to  circumstances,  be 
payable  in  coin  on  demand.  Banks  which 
exercise  the  last  of  these  functions  generally 
unite  the  first  and  second. — ^The  bank  of 
Venice,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1171,  and  owed 
its  existence  to  wars  and  the  necessity  for 
the  government  obtaining  the  means  for  con- 
ducting them.  Having  exhausted  every  other 
resource,  the  state  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a 


forced  loan  from  its  most  opulent  citizens. 
Then  was  organized  the  chamber  of  loans, 
which  by  degrees  assumed  the  form  under 
which,  as  the  bank  of  Venice,  ^^it  was  for 
many  ages  the  admiration  of  Europe,  the  chief 
instrum^t  of  Venetian  finance,  and  the  chief 
facility  of  a  commerce  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  European  nation.^'  Funds  once  de- 
posited in  the  bank  could  not  be  withdrawn, 
but  were  transferable  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
owners  upon  its  books.  So  thoroughly  did  the 
bank  credits  become  the  means  through  and 
by  which  the  financial  operations  of  the  people 
were  conducted,  that  during  its  entire  exist- 
ence, with  but  slight  exceptions,  these  credits 
were  at  a  premium  over  coins,  which  latter 
were  clipped  and  worn,  as  well  as  of  vaiious 
countries  add  uncertain  values.  That  the 
people  were  well  satisfied  witli  this  institution 
and  its  workings  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  **  no  book,  speech,  nor  pamphlet  have 
we  found,'*  says  an  eminent  economical  writer, 
*^  in  which  any  merchant  or  dweller  in  Venice 
ever  put  forth  any  condemnation  of  its  theory 
or  its  practice."  The  bank  of  Venice  con- 
tinued m  existence  without  interruption  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic  in  1797,  by  the 
revolutionary  army  of  France; — ^The  bank  of 
Genoa  was  projected  in  the  year  1845,  but  did 
not  go  into  full  operation  till  1407.  It  was  for 
centuries  one  of  the  principal  institutions  of  its 
class  in  Europe.  Withui  a  space  of  less  than 
60  years— first  in  1746,  and  a^in  in  1800— it 
was  twice  pillaged  by  a.  foreign  foe,  in  the 
latter  instance  by  tbe  French  army  under  Mas- 
B^nsu  From  the  efieots  of  this  disaster  it  has 
never  recovered,  and  it  has  ceased  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  bank. — ^The  bank  of  Bar- 
celona was.  established  ia  the  year  1401,  that 
city  having  been  during  the  middle  ages  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  fiourishing  of  the 
trading  cities  of  Europe.  Here  it  was  that  the 
system  of  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  was 
first  instituted. — ^The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
founded  in  the  year  1609,  Holland  being  then 
possessed  of  an  important  foreign  trade.  It  was 
a  bank  of  deposit  only,  and  the  money  in  its 
possession  was  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
institution  at  the  pleasure  of  its  owner  or 
owners.  The  primary  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank  was  to  give  a  standard  or 
certain  value  to  bills  which  might  be  drawn 
upon  Amsterdam — rendered  necessary  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  coins,  owing  to  their  having 
been  worn  or  clipped.  Here  these  coins  were 
received  on  deposit,  and  had  their  value  estab- 
lished by  weight  and  fineness.  It  was  not  the 
design  on  founding  the  institution  that  the 
funds  should  at  any  time  be  lent  out,  but  should 
remain  in  its  vaults.  However,  the  directors 
having  lent  to  the  governments  of  Holland 
and  Friesland  and  to  the  East  India  company 
10,500,000  fiorins,  the  fact  became  known  on 
the  invasion  of  the  French  army  in  1794,  and 
produced  the  ruin  of  the  institution.  The 
amount  of  treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  in 
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1TT8  WM  estimated  by  Mr.  Hope  at  88,000,000 
florins. — The  bank  of  HombQrg  was  estabtiahed 
in  the  year  ISIU.  This  institution  ie  a  bank 
of  depoait  and  ciroalation,  which  ciroolation  is 
based  upon  Qn«  silver  in  bare.  The  stock  of 
the  bank  ariBea  oat  of  the  deposits,  vhioh  are 
confined  solely  to  silver.    The  bank  of  Ham- 


which  it  receives  and  paTS  ont  the  silver  de- 
posits, aboDt  one  half  of  1  per  oent.,  constitates 
the  chai^  of  the  bank  for  castody  of  the  foods 
intnisted  to  it.  Althongh  in  some  respects  it 
has  ondergone  changes  in  its  maDagement  since 
it  was  instituted,  still  the  plan  is  esseotiallj  the 
Bame  aa  it  was  in  1710.  It  baa  been  felt,  as 
well  bj  the  mercantile  commnnity  of  Hamburg 
as  hj  those  directly  interested  In  the  bank, 
tbat  changes  are  necessary  to  ooofonn  to  the 
preaent  stale  of  buBiuem.  It  is  deemed  de- 
sirable that  the  bank  should  be  enabled  to 
make  better  use  of  Its  sorplus  capital,  which 
owiag  to  restrictions  is  almost  vaJuelesa.  Its 
deposits,  Oct.  10, 1872,  were  80,788,868  thalers. 
The  bank  of  Rotterdam  was  established  in 
1685;  tlie  bank  of  Stockholm  in  meS.—Bntuh 
Santa.  The  bank  of  England  was  established 
in  1694,  William  and  Uary  then  being  ob  the 
throne.  To  the  war  with  France,  and  the  ex- 
treme diflicnlty  experienced  by  the  government 
in  raising  fands  for  conducting  that  war,  is 
the  institution  of  this  monopoly  dae.  The 
idea  originated*  with  William  raterson,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  who  readily  saw  that  the 
government,  which  had  been  paying  int«reat 
at  the  rate  of  fl-om  20  to  40  per  cent,  per  an- 
nnm,  would  without  moch  hesitation  grant  ez- 
clnsive  and  almost  unlimited  privileges  to  such 
parties  as  would  in  tarn  furnish  it  with  a  fixed 
and  permnneot  loan,  at  a  reasonable  rateof  in- 
terest. Tlie  plan,  being  bronght  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king,  was  submitted  to  the  privy 
conooil,  wlien  tiie  details  were  completed,  and 
it  was  laid  before  parlisment.  'There,  how- 
ever, it  met  wilh  the  violent  opposition  of  a 
formidable  party.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  the  government,  and  on  April  2G, 
1694,  became  a  law.  It  was  provided  that  the 
ci^>ital,  £1,200,000,  should  be  permanently  lent 
to  the  government  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  interest  an  allow- 
ance of  £4,000  per  annum  should  be  made  by 
the  govenmnent  for  the  management  of  the 
debt  So  popular  was  the  scheme,  and  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  pnblic  to  become  proprie- 
tors of  the  bank,  that  within  ten  days  after  the 
books  were  ojiened  the  entire  capiUI  was  sab- 
scribed.  The  corporate  title  under  which 
this  institntion  commenced  operations,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  is  "The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England." 
The  bank  was  opened  for  business  on  Jan.  1, 
1696,  the  stockholders  having  previously  elect- 


eleven  years,  and  the  officers  were  reqairsd 
be  elected  annnally  between  March  iS  ■ 
April  25,  after  the  year  169«.  Tfae  bank  i 
mediately  iisned  notes,  none  of  which  wi 
however,  of  a  smaller  denomijutioB  thus  i 
sterling,  and  commenced  disooDnting  biUt 
eiohan)^  at  rates  vanring  from  S  to  9  per  c«i 
distinction  being  made  in  &Tor  of  peraoaa  « 
used  the  bank  aa  a  place  of  deposit.  Witi 
two  years  the  institntltm  eiperienead  unsiiid 
able  trouble,  under  the  infloeDce  of  wfaic^ 
notes  fell  aa  low  as  SO  per  cent,  below  p 
Althongh  notes  to  the  amount  of  £480,< 
were  redeemed,  it  was  found  Deeeas>ry  in  1 1 
to  increase  the  capital  £1,000,000  steril 
This  increase  had  the  effect  within  a  ( 
months  of  causing  the  stock  not  only  to 
cover  a  discount  of  from  40  to  60  per  oa 
hut  to  sell  at  a  premiom  of  12  per  cent  tHi 
first  this  institution  was  founded,  its  can 
and  the  loan  to  the  government  bare  bi 
nearly  identical  in  amoant.  In  1833,  be 
ever,  the  debt  to  the  bonk  was  reduced  ab 
£8,GOO,000.  The  following  Ubie  givM 
capital  of  the  bank  at  various  perioda,  and  t 
thedateaof  the  several  renewals  of  the  dun 
with  the  amount  of  government  debt  at  n 
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The  management  of  the  entire  public  debt 
Great  Britain  is  plaoedin  thehandaof  tbebt 
of  Eng^d,  for  which  service  it  baa  recei* 
compensation,  which  has  from  time  to  ti 
varied  in  amount  according  to  circanoataiH 
During  the  year  1846  this  compenHotion  i 
£08,111  194.  lOd.  In  addition  to  the  perr 
ncnt  debt  of  the  government  to  the  bamk, 
latter  contracted  with  the  former  on  March 
1823,  to  pay  at  stated  intervals  between  It 
end  1828  certain  pensions  and  annnittos  aris 
outof  the  then  recent  wars,  amounting  to  £] 
089,419.  This  is  termed  the  "dead  wei|i 
In  conuderation  of  this  the  bank  was  to 
ceive  from  the  govenunent  an  annaitv 
£686,740  for  44  years.  On  Feb.  2«,  ITTrt", 
order  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  to 
bank  restraining  it  from  the  further  paymenl 
specie.  On  thefoUowingday  theoSocrscf ' 
bank  issued  a  notice,  in  whiui  they  stated  t 
in  canseqnence  of  the  foregoing  order  tl 
"think  it  is  thdr  duty  to  inform  the  t^^IM 
tors  of  the  bank  stock  as  well  as  tbe  pnblic 
large,  that  the  general  concerns  of  Um  b« 
are  in  the  most  aSnent  and  flonriahinc  dt 
tion,  and  such  as  to  preclude  eveij  doobt  at 
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tbe  seooritj  of  its  notes/'  At  the  same  time 
they  aiiDoanced  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue their  osaal  discounts.  The  fact  was,  the 
order  in  council  simply  prohibited  the  bank 
firom  doing  that  which  it  was  entirely  out  of 
tiie  question  for  it  to  do.  On  Feb.  27,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  bank  suspended  specie 
payments,  parliament  approved  the  order  in 
council  Notes  of  the  denomination  of  £1 
sterling  were  immediately  prepared  and  issued, 
and  all  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  were  refused 
payment  by  the  bank.  This  suspension,  while 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  bank,  was  of  equal  importance  to  every 
business  interest  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
government,  while  it  interposed  for  these  im- 
portant ends,  was  equally  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution  with  which  it  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  in  all  its  financial  concerns. 
It  was  then  struggling  through  its  tremendous 
efforts  against  the  power  of  France  and  Napo- 
leon, and  the  bank  was  to  it  what  the  heart  is  to 
the  animal  organism,  its  circulating  notes  what 
the  blood  is  to  that  organism — ^the  very  source 
of  vitality  and  power.  Although  every  assur- 
ance was  given  that  this  measure  was  intended 
to  be  merely  temporary,  it  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  until  May  1,  1823,  when  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  took  place,  for 
which  preparation  had  gradually  been  made 
within  the  previous  four  years.  This  was  not, 
however,  accomplished  without  widespread  dis- 
aster, the  details  of  which  are  painful  to  read 
even  at  this  distant  day.  This  was  the  case, 
too,  with  gold  at  the  following  rates  of  pre- 
mium in  the  under-mentioned  years:  1816,  2^ 
per  cent. ;  1816,  October  to  December,  under 
1  per  cent ;  1817,  2^:  1818,  5;  1819,  6^;  1820 
and  1821,  par.  On  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1844^  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  prime  minister, 
having  become  satisfied  of  the  dangerous  in- 
fluence exerted  in  its  ever  varying  and  never 
stable  system,  first  of  expansion  and  then  of 
contraction,  in  its  loans,  thought  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  principal  feature  of  this  measure 
was  to  limit  the  circulation  so  that  it  would  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  vaults  of  the  institution.  Accordingly,  he 
brought  in  a  bill  which  became  a  law  on  July 
19, 18i4,  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  regulate  the  issue 
of  bank  notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  governor 
and  company  of  tbe  bank  of  England  certain 
privileges  for  a  limited  period."  The  follow- 
ing abstract  of  parts  of  that  law  will  give  an 
idea  of  such  provisions  as  refer  to  the  bank  of 
England:  §  1.  Provides  for  *Uhe  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  bank  of  England,"  which  shall  pro- 
vide the  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  shall, 
from  Aug.  81,  1844,  be  kept  wholly  separate 
and  distinct.  §  2.  That  on  Aug.  81,  1844^  the 
bank  shall  transfer  to  the  issue  department 
securities  to  the  value  of  14  millions,  the  debt 
due  by  the  public  to  be  deemed  part ;  that  the 
banking  departinent  shall  transfer  to  the  issue 
department  all  the  gold  coin  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion  not  required;  that  the  issue  department 


shall  deliver  to  the  banking  department  such 
an  amount  of  notes  as  with  those  in  circulation 
shall  equal  the  securities,  coin,  and  bullion  trans- 
ferred to  the  issue  department ;  that  the  bank 
mav  not  increase,  but  may  diminish  the  amount, 
and  a^in  increase  it  to  any  sum  not  exceeding 
14  millions.  §  3.  That  the  bank  shall  not 
retun  in  its  issue  department  at  one  time 
silver  to  any  amount  greater  than  one  fourth 
the  gold  held  at  the  same  time.  §  4.  That 
notes  may  be  demanded  for  gold  bullion  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s,  9d,  per  oz.  of  standard  gold. 
§  6.  Provides  for  a  weekly  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank.  §  7.  That  the  bank  shall 
be  exempt  from  stamp  duty  on  its  notes.  §  8. 
That  the  bank  allow  £180,000  per  annum  out 
of  the  amounts  payable  by  government  for  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  banking.  §  9.  That  the 
public  shah  receive  such  profit  as  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  increase  of  circulation  beyond  the 
amount  provided  by  section  2.  §  10.  That  no 
other  banks  of  issue  be  allowed  but  such  as 
were  in  existence  May  6,  1844.  §  11.  That  no 
banker  in  England  or  Wales  shall  issue  any  bill 
of  exchange  or  promissory  note  payable  on  de- 
mand, excepting  such  bankers  as  were  in  ex- 
istence May  6,  1844.  That  no  company  now 
consisting  of  six  x>r  less  than  six  partners  shall, 
if  they  exceed  that  number,  be  allowed  to 
issue  notes.  The  important  provisions  of  this 
act  were  that  the  bank  might  issue  £11,000,- 
000,  for  which  the  public  debt  due  the  bank 
should  be  security,  and  £3,000,000  on  exche- 
quer bills  and  such  other  government  securities 
as  it  might  hold,  but  that  for  every  pound  ster- 
ling issued  beyond  the  £14,000,000  the  bank 
should  hold  an  equal  amount  in  gold  and  diver. 
An  examination  of  the  operations  of  the  bank 
will,  we  think,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  entu*ely  misapprehended  the  causes 
at  work  in  producing  the  fiuctuations  com- 
plained o(  and  that  he  applied  the  restrictions 
to  that  particular  branch  which  varied  but  little 
in  a  series  of  years.  The  real  cause  of  trouble 
was  to  be  found  in  the  loans,  which  have  been 
irregular  in  the  extreme  and  at  times  produc- 
tive of  great  ii^ory*  This  in]ury  has  not  alone 
beeoi  confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  has  extend- 
ed in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  country 
with  which  intimate  business  relations  existed. 
Th^t  this  act  has  had  no  effect  in  mitigating 
this  crying  evil,  will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  fact 
that  these  fiuctuations  have  never  been  more 
violent  than  dnce  its  passage.  The  British 
public  had  long  shown  entire  confidence  in 
the  circulating  medium,  and  no  legislation  to 
effect  this  object  was  necessary.  Within  the 
28  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  passage, 
the  operation  of  this  law  has  three  times  been 
suspended,  as  doubtiess  it  will  be  again  when- 
ever it  is  rendered  necessary  so  to  do.  The 
first  of  these  was  ^n  Oct  25,  1847,  the  second 
on  Nov.  12,  1857,  and  the  third  on  May  11, 
1866,  on  which  latter  day  the  bank  raised  the 
rate  of  discount  to  10  per  cent,  it  having  been  6 
per  cent,  nine  days  betore.   In  its  efforts  to  save 


itself  and  comply  with  tiie  abenrd  proTidona  I  of  the  puiio  tbnt  crested.  While  the  note*  0 
of  the  bank  act,  it  spread  rain  and  deaolatioo  the  bank  are  legal  tender  elteirhere,  the;  u 
■roimd  it,  and  J6»n  have  been  neoeasary  to  not  sticb  In  wymentB  bf  the  bank  ttaetfl  II 
enable  the  oooatr;  to  recover  from  the  effects  |  condition  on  Oct  IS,  18^,  was  as  foUowa : 
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— Prior  to  the  establlahment  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, banking  in  LoDduQ  was  oondaoted  first  by 
thaJewa,  who  were  saoceededbjthe  Lombards, 
who  were  in  turn  sapplanted  by  the  goldsmithB. 
Thelatterlent  money  at  rates  much  below  those 
charged  bj  their  predeoessors,  and  theyia 
promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  or 
oertain  period  after  date.  These  bankers  de- 
posited their  Ainds  at  the  royal  mint  in  the 
toner  of  London.  This  praotice  was  diioon- 
tinned  when  Oharles  L,  being  in  want  of  money, 
•eised  the  amount  thus  deposited,  £200,000,  by 
which  means  the  bankers  were  utterly  rained. 
Daring  the  ciril  war  the  businesa  of  the  gold- 
smiths largely  increased,  and  daring  the  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  ealiseqaently,  variona 
plana  were  devised  by  different  individnals  for 
the  establishment  of  public  bonks.  No  action 
was,  however,  taken  to  mature  and  carry  out 
theee  plans  until  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
of  England.  After  the  seiinre  of  the  fands  by 
Charles  I.,  it  was  the  praoUce  of  the  goldsmiths 
to  deposit  their  surplas  means  in  theeioheqner, 
whicn  fonds  were  drawn  once  a  week,  to  meet 
snch  demands  as  might  be  made  upon  their 
owners.  Gharles  II.  in  167S,  being  in  want  of 
money,  closed  the  esoheqaer,  and  seized  the 
fimds  belongii^;  to  the  proldsmiths,  amountii^  to 
f  !,aS8,6S2,  on  which  there  accrued  2e  years' 
interest,  making  thereby  a  anm  total  of  £8,881,- 
818.  No  consideration  was  given  for  any  part 
of  this  large  sum,  eioept  £664,388,  for  which 
government  loan  was  issued,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  present  national  debt  of  Great  Britain. 
As  may  r«sdi]y  be  imagined,  the  goldsmiths 
were  mined  irretrievably  by  this  infamous  pro- 
ceeding.— The  earliest  coantry  bank  established 
in  England,  of  which  there  eiixts  any  record, 
was  at  Newcostle-on-Tyne,  in  1T6&.  This  was 
a  bank  of  issne.  From  Uiat  period  the  namber 
of  these  institutions  incrensed.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  In  1708, 
the  bank  obtained  the  privilege  of  banking  to 
the  eiclurion  of  all  copartnershipe  of  more  thim 
nx  persons.  In  oonnequenoe  of  this  law,  the 
various  Joint-stook  banks  in  existence  at  the 
time  were  compelled  to  wind  up  their  alfturs. 
In  1S£6,  however,  an  act  wsa  pasted  allowing 


copariserships  of  more  thio  dx  perwNu  to  cur 
on  boNness  in  England  as  bankers  AS  nih 
from  London,  with  the  provision  tfa»t  c*e 
stockholder  sbonld  be  liable  for  the  entire  debl 
of  the  bank.  Notwithstanding  the  proTWog 
of  this  law,  which  would  seem  to  prevent  a* 
Joint-stock  bank  being  eatab.lshJea  within  < 
miles  of  London,  in  1884  the  Loodm  and  Wesi 
minster  bank  was  fonnded,  and  has  be«n  i 
operation  ever  since,  although  not  without  ha< 
ing  tronbles  to  enronnter.  LitigatioB  with  tt 
bank  of  England,  and  other  difflcoltiea,  at  fir 
beset  it,  but  throng  all  of  these  it  paaeed.  an 
has  met  with  high  success.  Since  the  eMablial 
ment  of  this  institution,  various  othersof  the  kia 
have  been  founded  in  and  about  LondccL  By  it 
issne  art  of  1844,  no  bank  in  any  part  of  tl 
United  Kingdom  which  did  not  on  May  «.  lSi< 
iBsne  notes,  was  allowed  thereafter  to  eieirii 
that  privilege.  By  an  act  passed  during  fb 
some  year,  with  reference  to  joint-stock  bttml 
in  England,  so  many  reetrictfve  elanse*  wci 
introdnced  as  practically  to  prevent  any  nai 
institutions  of  the  kind  from  being  establiabK 
Within  a  recent  period,  however,  the  pin  ■! 
of  a  new  act  more  liberal  in  its  provisiooe  ki 
recognized  limited  liability,  and  nnder  it  80  inac 
tutions  are  in  operation  thronghoat  the  Cnit« 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time  (December,  I8T9 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  Im 
tory  of  banking  show  greater  instability  the 
in  England,  where  during  this  century  Joiiii 
stock  banks  have  failed  by  scores.  Their  pro! 
its  have  in  many  instances  been  very  lar|K>.  ha 
their  risks  being  correspondingly  great,  tbci 
failures  have  been  must  disastrous. — Greatc 
freedom  has  always  existed  in  Scotch  bank 
ing  than  in  that  of  England,  and  conaeqwntt 
there  has  been  greater  secnrity — those  iBtCita 
tions,  unlike  the  great  monopoly,  tradit^  npa 
their  own  capital.  The  earliest  bank  cvtali 
Kshed  was  the  bank  of  Scotland,  founded  I 
1696  ;  followed  in  17ST  by  the  roral  bank  a 
Scotland,  in  1744  by  the  British  Unen  cod 
pany,  In  1810  by  the  Oommerciel  bank,  and  ti 
182S  by  the  National  bank.  In  addition  t 
these.  Joint-stock  hanks  with  limhed  IlabOit 
have  been  allowed  freely  to  be  cMaUiabe^ 
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Thefle  banks  bave  passed  readily  through  com- 
mercial crises  whicn  have  destroyed  large  num- 
bers of  sach  institutions  in  England. — ^Various 
attempts  to  establish  a  public  bank  in  Ireland 
were  iVom  time  to  time  made,  and,  meeting 
wiUi  opposition  in  the  Irish  parliament,  were 
defeated.  It  was  not  till  1782  that  a  biU  was 
passed  incorporating  the  **  Governor  and  (Com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  Ireland,^^  which  institution 
commenced  business  in  Dublin,  June  I,  1788,. 
and,  is  still  in  successful  operation.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  Belfast  bank  in  1808,  the  Hi- 
bernian bank  of  Ireland  in  1825,  the  Provincial 
bank  of  Ireland  in  1834,  the  National  bank,  and 
others,  all  of  which  are  joint-stOck  banks. — 
The  notes  in  circulation  in  the  United  King- 
dom, other  than  those  of  the  bank  of  England, 
in  September,  1872,  were  as  follows :  England, 
£5,057,910;  ScotUnd,  £5,318,660;  Ireland, 
£7,242,081;  total,  £l7,QlSfi5h^The  Bank  of 
France,  In  1716  a  bank  was  founded  in  Paris 
under  this  name,  which  was  two  years  subse- 
quently chaoged  to  the  Royal  bank.  Undw 
tins  organization  it  remained  till  1808,  when, 
having  been  unsuccessful,  it  was  placed  upon 
its  present  organization  as  the  bank  of  France, 
with  a  capital  of  45,000,000  fr.,  which  was  in 
1806  increased  to  90,000,000  fr.  At  present 
the  capital  is  182,500,000  fr.,  and  the  charter 
of  the  bank  extends  to  Dec.  81^  1897.  It  is  a 
bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  curculation,  issu- 
ing its  own  notes,  and  having  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  this  privilege  for  tne  entire  coun- 
try. It  is  a  public  institution,  the  government 
appointing  a  governor  and  two  deputy  gover- 
nors, all  of  whom  must  be  stockholders  in  tiie 
bank.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  man- 
aged by  a  council  general  of  20  members,  who 
are  elected  by  200  of  the  principal  stockholders. 
No  bills  are  discounted  having  more  than  three 
months  to  run  before  maturity,  and  as  a  general 
thing  must  be  guaranteed  by  three  approved 
signatures,  though  in  some  instances  two  are 
accepted.  The  governor  annually  makes  a  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
with  statements  in  detail  of  its  issues,  assets, 
loans,  and  other  particulars.  The  annual  divi- 
dends are  limited  to  5  per  cent. ;  all  profits 
over  that  amount  being  invested  in  5  per  cent 
oonsolidated  stock,  to  be  divided  among  the 
stockholders  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter* 
In  1848  banks  existed  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Havre, 
Lille,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  Marseilles,  Nantes, 
and  Bordeaux ;  but  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment these  were  united  to  tiie  bank  of  France. 
The  bank  has  now  62  branches  in  various  parts 
of  France,  In  August,  1870,  specie  payments 
were  suspended,  and  have  so  continued  to  the 
present  time  (December,  1872) ;  but  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  has  never  been  over  1  per  cent. 
In  October,  1872,  the  bank  had  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation 2,524,140,010  fr.,  held  cash  in  hand  786,- 
534,812  fr.,  treasury  bonds  and  rentea  immobi- 
Usees,  1,450,867,500  ^.—Belgian  Banks,  The 
oldest  of  these  is  the  eoeiete  gSnSrale^  founded 
Aug.  28,  1822,  capital  50,000,000  florins.    It 


was  a  bank  of  discount,  and  managed  the  finan- 
ces of  the  government  till  after  the  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  when  it  resigned  that 
function  to  the  bank  of  Belgium.  This  latter 
institution,  organized  originally  with  a  capital 
of  20,000,000  francs,  was  in  1888  compelled  to 
suspend  payment,  a  difiSculty  out  of  which  it 
was  extricated  by  the  government.  However, 
in  1839  it  suspended  again.  In  1841  its  capital 
was  increased  by  10,000,000  fr.,  the  subscribers 
to  the  new  stock  receiving  5  per  cent,  while 
the  old  stockholders  were  to  have  but  4.  In 
addition  to  this  rate  of  interest,  the  bank  has 

Eaid  a  semi-annual  dividend.  Up  to  1850  it 
ad  charge  of  the  afiTairs  of  the  government, 
when  it  resigned  them  to  the  National  bank  of 
Belgium,  founded  May  5,  1850.  This  institu- 
tion, which  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  has  a  capital 
of  25,000,000  fr.  It  is  a  bank  of  deposit  and 
exchange,  and  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  coin  in  its  coffers,  and 
issues  them  of  the  denominations  of  20, 50, 100, 
500,  and  1,000  fr.  In  this  bank  the  soeieU 
geiUrale  took  10,000,000  of  the  capital,  and  the 
bank  of  Belgium  15,000,000,  both  agreeing  to 
cease  their  issues  of  notes  and  abandon  Uiebr 
discount  business,  although  retaining  their  or- 
ganization and  receiving  deposits.  Oct  9, 
1872,  the  National  bank  of  Belgium  held  of 
specie  123,625,000  fr.,  had  made  discounts  and 
advances  284,400,000  fr.,  and  had  a  circulation 
of  253,550,000  fr.  It  pays  large  dividends  to  its 
stockholders. — Netherla/nds,  The  bank  of  the 
Netiierlands  was  first  chartered  in  1814^  with 
a  capital  of  5,000,000  florins,  which  was  in- 
creased to  10,000,000  in  1819  and  15,000,000  in 
1838.  Subsequent  changes  have  been  made, 
the  last  in  1863,  when  it  was  rechartered.  On 
Oct  14,  1872,  the  condition  of  the  bank  was 
as  follows:  coin  and  bullion,  117,768,000  fl. ; 
discounts  and  advances,  106,056,000  fl. ;  notes 
in  circulation,  163,332,000  fl.;  deposits,  36,- 
456,000  fL^Avsiria.  The  National  bank  of 
Austria  was  founded  in  Vienna  in  1816, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  finances  ana 
credit  of  the  government,  which  were  greatly 
impaired.  It  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
issuing  circulating  notes.  Its  capital  is  110,- 
250,000  fiorins,  and  its  condition,  Oct.  9,  1872, 
was  as  follows :  coin  and  bullion,  138,760,000 
fl. ;  discounts  and  advances,  186,480,000  fl.; 
circulation,  819,190,000  fl.  Its  charter  extends 
to  1876,  and  it  loans  to  the  state,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  privileges  granted  it,  80,000,000  fl. 
without  interest  The  rate  of  discount  varies 
between  4  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum ;  it  issues 
bills  of  5,  10, 100,  and  1,000  fl. ;  and  it  has  22 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. — 
German  Empire,  The  Royal  bank  of  Prussia 
was  established  at  Berlin,  June  17,  1765,  as  an 
exchange  and  loan  bank,  with  a  capital  of 
400,000  thalers.  Dec.  31,  1871,  its  capital  was : 
bank  shares,  20,000,000  thalers;  state  active 
capital,  1,906,800 ;  and  it  had  a  reserve  fund  of 
6,000,000  thalers,  giving  an  actual  working 
capital  of  27,906,800.    It  held  deposits  of  20,- 
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S77,088  thalwt ;  note*  tnibw  in  drenlation  or 
in  the  buids  of  the  bank  or  its  braoohee,  860,- 
728,812;  bills  of  eich4iigo,114,666,S19;  Lom- 
banl  loana,  83,617,860;  gold  aad  silrer  coin 
and  bollioD,  277,696,846.  lis  total  tranaao- 
tiooa,  recoipta,  and  diBbanements  for  1871 
amounted  to  9,866,889,600  thalen,  At  the 
dose  of  1871,  the  Prussian  branch  oomprised 
the  chief  bank  at  Berlin  and  ItlS  brancbes  in 
the  several  provinces  of  the  itate,  including 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  For  the  ;ear  tbe  average 
rate  of  disconut  was  4-lS  per  cent.,  Lombard 
rate  S'lS  per  cent.  Althoagh  this  insUtation 
is  a  government  one,  it  does  not  poaseae  mono- 
poly privileges,  but  otlier  banks  are  permitted 
tbrooghout  tbe  kingdom.  Indeed,  maoh  free- 
dom in  banking,  onder  certain  restraints,  has 
been  for  joan  poit  permitted  in  northern 
Gennanj.  The  popular  or  cooperative  banks 
establislied  under  tJie  initiative  of  Schultze- 
Delitich  have  proved  a  bighlv  impcwtant  and 
moat  beneficent  class  of  institutions  in  enabling 
workmen  to  combine  their  means  for  matoal 
financial  assistance  in  business  in  a  small  wa;. 
Their  atad;  is  a  aubject  worthj  of  thu  attention 
of  the  workman  of  this  oountry.  They  are  e»- 
tabliahed  without  the  assistance  of  oapitalists, 
and  make  advaaoea  only  to  their  members. — 
The  Royal  bank  of  Nnremberg,  Bavaria,  is  an 
old  institution,  which  does  a  basinesa  of  ex- 
change, discount,- loan,  and  deposit  It  isoon- 
nected  with  the  state,  and  ite  alfsirs  are  man- 
aged by  finance  ministers.  It  has  several 
branches.  No  publioatioo  of  ita  affairs  is  made. 
The  Loan  and  Exchange  bank  of  Bavaria  began 
operations  in  1836,  and  was  chartered  for  09 
years  from  1834.  It  lends  on  goods,  and  dis- 
oonnts  bills  of  eiobango,  Bavarian  secaritiee, 
and  epeoie,  and  effects  fire  and  life  insorance. 
Its  issue  is  limited  to  8,000,000  fiorins,  2,000,- 
000  being  based  on  specie.— The  bank  of  Leip- 
sic,  Saxony,  was  founded  in  1830,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  1,600,000  thalers,  which  has  since  been 
increased,  proviuon  also  being  made  for  a  large 
reserve.  The  Saxon  bank  in  Dresden  was 
founded  in  1866,  and  on  Deo.  81, 1671,  held  of 
coin  and  ballion  0,216,000  tb^ers,  treasury  and 
other  notes  1,400,000  thalers,  bills  of  exchange 
11,678.000  thalers,  Lombards  4,282,000  thalers, 
and  had  notes  In  circulation  20,088,000  thalers. 
—There  are  tour  banks  at  Stuttgart,  Wartem- 
berg.  There  are  also  banks  at  KOoigsberg, 
Frankfort,  Colcwne,  Darmstadt,  Weimar,  Bmns- 
wtck,  Bremen^  Dessao,  and  Other  points  in  tbe 
German  empire,  iiwning  oironlating  notes. — 
8i»itterlaad.  Basel  and  Geneva  nave  long 
been  famous  for  the  character  and  wealth  of 
their  banks,  bat  the  earliest  Swiss  bank  of  issue, 
that  of  St.  Gall,  only  dates  from  1686.  At  the 
end  of  18S0  there  were  IB  such  banks  in  that 
Goantry— those  of  St.  Gall,  Zurich,  Vaud,  Basel, 
Geneva  (bank  of  Commerce  and  bank  of  Gene- 
va), Thui^^,  Glams,  NeafchAtel,  Fribourg, 
Aargao,  Valais,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Bern,  Ticino, 
Griaoos,  and  Schaffhaoaen.  They  make  divi- 
dends of  from  4i  to  7i  per  oent.    Their  oondl- 


ll(Mt,I)M.81, 1869,wasaBfoUowi:  dreolatk 
18,466,122  fr.;  depodta,  49,16S,40&;  apw 
ig,880,H82;  coital,  78,867,784;  loans  (esd 
give  of  those  of  the  bank  of  Bt.  Gall,  oaoi 
fi,S58.613  fr,),  71,667,706.— /toly.  Tba  oM. 
existing  bank  in  Italy  is  that  of  tbe  Heule 
Paschi  of  Siena,  founded  in  16S2.  The  K 
tional  bank  of  Italy,  created  by  royal  dea 
Nov.  14,  1840,  was  the  result  of  a  onioa  1 
^woen  the  two  banks  at  Genoa  and  Torin.  I 
former  founded  in  1644,  the  latter  in  I6i 
Ita  charter  lasta  tiU  Deo.  81,  188«,  a 
it«  cai»tal,  originally  40,000,000  lire,  ia  m 
100,000,000.  By  act  of  Sept.  8,  18«8.  t 
circulation  of  bank  notea  waa  limited 
700,000,000  lire.  They  are  a  legal  Uatdv 
act  of  May,  1866.  The  bank  baa  Rradoa 
extended  its  action  over  Italy,  and  be*!!: 
seats  in  Genoa,  Turin,  Uilan,  Mapka^  I 
lermo.  Florence,  and  Venice  had  in  1870 
brancnca  in  all  parte  of  the  nngdom.  It  ■ 
bank  of  discount  deposit,  and  cironUttatt. 
condition  in  1870  was  aa  ft^owa:  Diacosv 
828,666,172 lire;  average circalation,  77S,6T 
712.  On  Oct  81,  1868,  it  had  qtwie  a 
bullion  178,000,000  lire.  The  sUte  ia  a  lai 
debtorto  tliis  institution,  and  its  financial  op> 
atioDB  are  mainly  conducted  by  tbe  aU  at 
There  are  also  the  following :  Bank  of  Nn|d 
bank  of  Palenno,  National  bank  of  Tuaoai 
Credit  bank  of  Tuscany,  Mercantile  Eatablii 
ment  of  Venetia,  Anglo-ltaUan  bank  (faaad 
in  London  in  1854),  Farmers'  Credit  bank 
Pisa,  National  Discount  bank  of  Tosoany,  G* 
eral  bank  of  Genoa,  Italian  Credit  bank 
Turin,  Discount  and  Silk  bank  of  Turin,  Ac 
August,  1671,  there  were  in  Italy  8fl  oreJit  i 
stitutions  and  banks  (the  National  hank  ■ 
branches  oonnting  aa  1),  and  57  people's  baal 
Of  the  former  81  poblish  reports  shoving 
pud-op  capital  of  86,141,266  lire;  and  at  I 
latter  51  give  reports  showing  a  p^-op  ea| 
lal  of  17,601,866  lirv.— ^tn,  PortUffmt,  Ih 
mark,  Suedm  and  NonBa^,  Rtutia,  and  Grtt 
"  have  tbeir  banking  syatema,  moreorleaa  i 


THi  UNrraD  Statu.  Th»  Bmi  «/A'mf 
Amariea.  During  the  war  of  the  rerolatic 
the  country  being  extremely  poor,  with  U 
industries  but  agriculture,  and  quit*  rtfnnd 
of  the  precious  metals,  from  a  heavy  aad  ki 
oontinned  adverse  foreign  trade,  tbe  ooogn 
of  the  Dnited  State*  experienced  great  dii 
cnlty  in  providing  the  requiNte  means  for  a 
rying  on  boetijitiee.  On  Kaj  10^  177S,  ao 
after  tbe  battle  of  Lexington,  congrsas  made  pi 
paration  to  issue  continental  paper,  tS.000,0 
of  which  were  pot  in  circulation  on  Jnne 
following.  From  month  to  month  thcaeiMn 
which  in  the  aggregate  reached  |S00,D00,O( 
depreciated,  until  eventnally  they  beeaine  « 
tirely  valueless,  notwithstanding  the  fiaaai 
of  laws  making  them  a  legal  tender  for  I 
payment  of  debts.  On  Uay  17,  1781,  a  pi 
of  a  national  bank  was  submitted  to  ccngn 
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by  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  tbe  prin- 
oipal  provisions  of*  which  were  as  follows: 
The  capital  to  be  $400,000,  in  shares  of  $400 
each ;  that  each  share  be  entitled  to  a  vote  for 
directors;  that  there  be  12  directors  chosen 
from  those  entitled  to  vote,  who  at  their 
first  meeting  shall  choose  one  as  president ; 
Uiat  the  directors  meet  (quarterly;  that  the 
board  be  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  open 
new  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  capital  of  the  bank ;  statements  to  be  made 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  finances  of  Ame- 
rica ;  that  the  bank  notes  payable  on  demand 
shall  by  law  be  made  receivable  for  duties  and 
taxes  in  every  state,  and  from  the  respective 
states  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  finances  of 
America  shall  have  a  riffht  at  all  times  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  On  May 
26  congress  passed  the  following :  **  Resolved, 
that  congress  do  approve  of  the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  in  these 
United  States,  submitted  for  their  consider- 
ation by  Mr.  R.  Morris,  May  17,  1781,  and 
that  they  will  promote  and  support  the  same 
by  such  ways  and  means,  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  appear  necessary  for  the  institution  and 
consistent  with  the  public  good ;  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  siud  bank  shall  be  incorporated 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  terms  of  the 
plan,  under  the  name  of  *The  President^  Di- 
rectors, and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,*  so  soon  as  the  subscription  shall  be 
filled,  the  directors  and  president  chosen,  and 
application  for  that  purpose  made  to  congress 
by  the  president  and  directors  elected."  On 
Dec  81  following  congress  passed  *'  an  ordi- 
nance to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank  of  North  America."  The  first  president 
was  Thomas  Willingf  and  the  bank  became  at 
once  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  aid  of  the 
finances  of  the  government,  and  so  continued 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This  institution 
was  also  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  April  18,  1782.  The  bank  com- 
menced business  in  January,  1782,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $400,000,  of  which  $254,000  had  been 
subscril>ed  by  the  government  In  the  year 
1785,  when  an  ill  filing  had  arisen  between 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Uie  bank,  the  former  repealed  the  charter 
which  it  had  granted  in  1782.  The  bank,  how- 
ever, continued  its  operations  under  the  charter 
granted  by  the  general  government  till  1787, 
when  it  was  rechartered  by  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  has  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
chartered,  and  now  exists  under  the  national 
system  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  a 
surplus  of  $1,000,000.— 7%d  Fir$t  Bank  of  the 
UnUfsd  States,  On  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
stitution, Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  masterly 
report  on  the  finances  in  1790,  urged  upon 
congress  the  importance  of  establishing  a  bank 
of  Uie  United  States.  This  measure,  although 
it  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the  house 


of  representatives,  passed  that  body  Feb.  8, 
1791,  having  on  Jan.  20  passed  the  senate 
with  but  slight  resistance.  The  following 
abstract  of  toe  12  clauses  of  the  charter 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  act :  1.  The  capital 
shall  be  $10,000,000,  to  be  divided  into  25,000 
shares  of  $400  each.  2.  Any  person,  copart- 
nership, or  body  politic  may  subscribe  for  such 
number  of  shares  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  think 
proper,  not  exceeding  1,000,  except  as  regards 
the  subscription  of  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
scriptions, except  those  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  payable  one  fourth  in  gold  and  silver, 
hud  the  remaining  three  fourths  m  certain  6  per 
cent,  stocks  of  the  United  States.  8.  The  sub- 
scribers are  incorporated  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "  The  President,  Directors,  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  and 
to  continue  till  March  4,  1811.  Hie  bank  is 
authorized  to  hold  property  of  all  kinds,  in- 
clusive of  its  capital,  to  the  amount  of  $16,- 
000,000.  4.  Twenty-five  directors  are  to  be 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  of  each  and  every 
year,  for  one  year  only,  and  the  directors  are 
empowered  to  choose  one  of  their  number  for 
president  5.  As  soon  as  the  sum  of  $400,000 
IS  received  on  account  of  the  subscriptions,  in 
gold  and  silver,  on  proper  notice  being  given, 
the  bank  may  be  organized.  6.  The  directors 
are  authorized  to  choose  such  other  officers, 
clerks,  and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  bank,  and  shall  otherwise  manage  the 
afiairs  of  the  bank.  7.  This  clause  prescribes 
the  *^  rules,  restrictions,  limitations,  and  pro- 
visions which  shall  form  and  be  fundamental 
articles  of  the  constitution  of  said  corporation." 
8.  If  the  corporation,  or  any  person  or  persons 
for  or  to  the  use  of  the  same,  shall  buy  or  sell 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatsoever, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  per- 
son or  persons  snail  forfeit  and  lose  treble  the 
value  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
one  half  to  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  informer.  9.  If  the  corporation 
shall  lend  io  the  government  of  the  United 
States  any  sum  of  money  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,  or  to  any  state  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $50,000,  or  to  any  foreign  prince  or 
state  (unless  previously  authorized  by  law),  all 
and  every  person  concerned  in  any  way  in 
causing  the  same  to  be  lent  shall  for  each 
and  every  offence,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and 
pay  a  sum  treble  the  value  of  said  loan  or  loans 
— one  fifth  to  the  informer,  and  four  fifths  to 
the  United  States.  10.  Bills  or  notes  of  the 
bank  payable  in  coin  shall  be  taken  in  payments 
to  the  United  States.  11.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  may  withm  18  months  from 
April  1,  1791,  cause  a  subscription  to  be  made 
to  the  stock  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  be  borrowed  by 
virtue  of  either  of  two  certain  acts  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,   **  borrowing  frxun  the  bank  an  equal 
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un  to  be  appKed  to  the  purposes  for  which  { 
10  said  moneys  shall  have  beea  procared ; 
rimbarsable  in  ID  years  in  eqoal  ounaal  in- 
»lment8,'or  at  any  time  sooner,  or  in  any 
roster  proportions  that  the  government  may 
link  fit.  13.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be 
itablisbed  by  any  fatore  law  of  the  United 
tates  daring  the  continuance  of  the  corpora- 
on  hereby  crested,  for  which  the  faith  of  the 
'ntted  States  is  hereby  pledged."  The  bonk 
'as  established  in  Philadelphia,  with  brtuohes 
I  different  points.  The  dividends  of  the  bank 
reraged  irom  8  to  10  per  cent  Der  annnm. 
eing  much  below  those  of  the  bonk  of  North 
L.merioa  in  previous  years;  which,  in  the 
rords  of  A  distingnushed  writer,  now  "  grsd- 
ally  declined  as  other  banks  sprang  into  ei- 
itence."  In  1808,  three  yearsprior  to  the  ex- 
iration  of  the  charter,  application  was  mado 
J  congreae  for  a  renenal  of  the  charter,  and  Mr. 
rallatin,  the  then  able  head  of  the  treatnry  de- 
artracnt,  in  obedience  to  a  resolation  of  the 
jnate,  reported  to  congress  npon  the  memorial. 
Ir.  Gallatin  proposed  some  changes  in  tlie  new 
ct  <tf  incorporation,  and  highly  recommended 
lie  reincorporaton  of  the  bank,  for  which  he 
avo  his  reasons  in  a  clear  and  conclnsiTe  mail- 
er. Nothing,  however,  was  done.  From  time 
>  time  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  ntten- 
lon  of  congress,  until  Feb.  5, 1811,  when  a  hill 
'as  broDght  forward,  but  was  on  Feb.  20  de- 
bated by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice  President 
IlintoD.  The  bank  was  now  obliged  to  wind 
pitaatTsJra,  which  was  done  without  at  all  con- 
nlsing  tbe  country.  Within  about  18  months 
le  stockholders  had  received  S6  per  cent,  on 
lieir  stock.  On  finally  closing  its  business,  the 
SMts  yielded  to  the  stockholders  a  premium 
Ter  the  par  valtie  of  Bi  per  cent.  An  appli- 
itioa  had  previously  been  unsocceesfUly  made 
)  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  re- 
bartor  of  this  institution,  with  a  capital  of 
5,000.000.— Second  Sank  of  the  UniUdStatts. 
Inring  the  war  of  iei2-'15  the  gorermnent, 
■hlch  was  embarrasBed  for  the  wont  of  means, 
ad  received  important  aid  from  the  hanlcs. 
ly  this  meana  the  banks,  with  the  exception 
f  thoee  in  New  En^and,  were,  !n  Angnst  and 
eptember.  1814,  driven  to  a  enspension  of  spe- 
ie  payments.  The  finances  of  the  government 
'ere  now  in  a  terrible  oondition,  when,  on  Oct, 
,  Alexander  J.  Dallas  was  called  to  tbe  head 
f  the  treasnrj  department.  Never  before  had  , 
lere  been  greater  need  of  a  master  mind  in  . 
lat  importont  office.  Within  less  than  a  fort-  ' 
ight  the  now  secretary  ooinmnnicated  to  con-  I 
rcss  a  report  of  extraordinary  ability,  in  which 
e  Htronfriy  recommended  tbe  establishment  of  | 
national  bank,  as  the  remedy  required  agam  < 
)  brio)!  the  flnanoea  into  order.  Various  plans  . 
)r  a  bank  were  hrongbt  forward  in  congress, 
rhicli  rcsnlted  in  nothing,  nntll,  on  Jan.  20, 
BID,  a  bill  was  passed.  This  bill  was  vetoed  , 
y  Preeident  Madiwxi,  on  the  ground  that  it  ' 
lonld  nut  aooomplieh  the  objects  rendered 
eoessory  \>7  tbe  aUte  ot  tbe  revenoe  and  the  , 


oondition  of  the  oonntrr.  On  Apr3  S,  ISII 
however,  a  bill  for  a  bank  of  the  United  Stale 
which  had  previously  passed  the  house  of  re( 
resentativea,  was  adopted  by  the  aeoatc,  aw 
receiving  the  signature  of  the  preudent.  becan 
a  law.  The  corporate  title  €>f  this  imititiitia 
was  "The  PreMuent,  Directors,  and  Compaa 
of  the  Bank  of  tbe  United  States."  lu  capiti 
was  to  be  |S£.000,000,  oomposed  of  SM.Oa 
shares  of  $100  each ;  $7,000,000  of  tbe  stoc 
was  to  be  sabsoribed  by  the  United  Suto 
and  the  remaining  $28,000,000  by  individuli 
companies,  or  corporations.  The  charter  wi 
to  extend  to  March,  S,  1886,  and  tbe  bank  wi 
anthoriced  to  orgsniie  and  commence  bm 
ness  BO  soon  as  $6,400,000,  exclurive  of  ih 
subscription  of  the  United  States,  was  paid  ■ 
It  was  i>rohibitod  from  lending  on  ac<-oimt  < 
the  United  States  more  than  $600,000,  or  I 
any  etato  more  than  $00,000,  or  to  any  foreif 
prince  or  power  any  etmi  whatever,  withoi 
the  sanction  of  law  previously  being  obtaioea 
The  bmik  went  into  operation  Jan.  T,  1817.  ao 
tlirough  its  agency  the  other  banks  throDghwi 
the  country  were  enabled  and  indnced  to  n 
sume  specie  payments.  An  unsncoesaful  eflu 
was  mode  in  1816  to  repeal  the  charter,  od  th 
ground  of  alleged  mismanagement.  Preaidei 
Jackson  in  his  messsge  of  December,  1839,  n 
timat«d  that "  constitotional  difficultiea  "  ntifd 
interfere  to  prevent  its  recharter,  and  ezpreasc 
the  desire  that  congreas  mkfat  take  tbe  matu 
Into  early  consideration.  Committees  of  twi 
houses  reported  favorably  to  a  reofaarter,  bi 
no  application  was  made  by  the  bank  ontil  th 
scMion  of  1881-'2.  On  Jnly  A,  1882,  a  Ull  n 
cliartering  the  bank  was  sent  to  the  preaiden 
who  on  tiic  loth  of  the  same  month  returiM 
it  with  8  message  stating  his  otyeotionB  to  i 
An  effort  now  being  made  to  pass  the  bill  ct< 
the  veto  of  the  president,  bat  without  sQccea 
the  bank  on  March  8,  1836,  ceased  to  act  nnd« 
the  charter  granted  by  the  United  States,  Ix 
V  as  in  tbe  some  year  reehartered  by  the  stat 
of  Penmiylrama,  with  the  same  capitaL  O 
Oct.  Q,  163B,  the  United  States  bank  saspetide 
specie  payments  for  a  second  time,  having  pn 
vionsly  suspended  in  168T,  a  measure  wbie 
was  adapted  immediately  by  all  the  banl 
throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  erai 
tually,  with  comparatively  limited  exceptiotu 
throughout  the  country.  On  Jan.  IS,  IB4Q,  i 
compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legudatarv,  i 
resumed  ^cie  payments — to  siu^end  fiuaDj  o 
Feb.  4.  On  winding  up  its  affairs,  alter  pay 
ment  of  its  debts,  there  rem«ned  nothing  to  it 
stockholders,  tbe  entire  capital  baring  bee 
a\aA..—StaU  Banla.  Prior  to  the  paoaage  a 
the  act  "  to  provide  a  national  currency,''  Ac 
by  congress,  in  1864,  the  charter  of  all  baa) 
of  iasne  and  deposit  was  by  the  several  stat« 
No  fewer  than  1,400  of  these  state  inntitotioa 
existed  in  1666-'?.  In  the  New  England  atau 
at  that  date  there  were  G07  banks  and  braucbe 
with  a  capital  of  $114,611,763.  An  importai 
feature  in  New  England  banking  at  thai  tim 
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was  the  "  Snfiblk  bank  system/^  throngli  wfiioli 
the  notes  of  all  New  England  banks  were  col- 
lected and  redeem^  at  the  Sufiblk  bank  in 
Boston,  each  bank  making  a  stipulated  deposit 
for  that  purpose^  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $800.000. — National  Banla.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  civil  war,  1861-5,  requiring  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  have 
other  than  the  ordinary  demand  am<Hig  the 
people  for  the  absorption  of  the  bonds  which 
it  was  from  time  to  time  issuing,  led  to  the  law 
of  1864  entitled  *^  An  act  to  provide  a  national 
currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and 
redemption  thereof,^'  This  act  was  approved 
June  8, 1864,  and  provides  among  other  things 
for  a  separate  bureau  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  de- 
nominated the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
and  it  sliall  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  that  associations 
for  carrying  on  Uie  business  of  banking  may  be 
formed,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  persons ; 
that  no  association  shall  be  organized  under 
this  act  with  a  less  capital  than  $100,000,  nor 
in  a  city  whose  population  exceeds  50,000  with 
a  less  capital  tnan  $200,000,  but  that  banks 
with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  be  established  in  any  place  the  popu- 
lation of  which  does  not  exceed  6,000 ;  that 
such  associations  shall  have  existence  for  20 
years,  and  may  exercise  the  general  powers  of 
banking  companies ;  the  capital  shall  be  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each;  that  stockholders 
shall  be  equally  and  ratably  liable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  stock  for  the  debts  and  contracts 
of  the  bank;  l^at  every  association,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  commencement  of  banking  business, 
shall  transfer  United  States  bonds  to  an  amount 
not  less  than  $80,000,  and  not  less  than  one 
third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in ;  that  upon 
the  proper  examination  being  made  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  proposed  institution,  it  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  circulating  notes  equal  in  amount  'to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the 
bonds  transferred,  but  not  exceeding  90  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  said  bonds ;  that  notes 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000,000  may 
be  issued  under  this  act ;  that  these  notes  shall 
be  received  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands, 
and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  States,  except 
for  duties  on  imports,  and  also  for  all  sala- 
ries and  other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and 
associations  within  the  United  States,  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption 
of  the  national  currency ;  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  charged  shall  be  that  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where  the 
bank  is  located,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
rate,  not  exceeding  7  per  cent. ;  that  each  of 
the  banks  in  St  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Milwaukee,  New    Orleans,  Oinoinnati, 


Cleveland  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Leavenworth,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington  city  shall  at  all 
times  have  on  hand  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion and  its  deposits,  and  that  all  others  shall 
keep  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent. ; 
tbat  every  association  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  months  of  January 
and  July  i  per  cent  each  half  year  on  the 
average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
a  duty  of  i  per  cent  each  half  year  upon  the 
average  amount  of  its  deposits,  and  a  duty  of  }- 
per  cent  each  hidf  year  on  the  average  amount 
of  its  capital  stock  beyond  the  amount  invested 
in  United  States  bonds ;  that  any  state  bank 
may  become  a  national  bank  under  this  act 
By  an  act  amending  the  foregoing  act,  approv- 
ed March  8,  1865,  it  was  provided  that  notes 
shall  be  issued  to  associations  accordmg  to  cap- 
ital as  follows :  to  each  not  exceeding  $500,- 
000,  90  per  cent. ;  to  each  whose  capital  ex- 
ceeds $500,000,  but  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000, 
80  per  cent;  to  each  whose  capital  exceeds 
$1,000,000,  but  does  not  exceed  $8,000,000,  75 
per  cent ;  to  each  whose  capital  exceeds  $8,- 
000,000,  60  per  cent ;  and  tliat  $150,000,000 
of  the  entire  amount  of  circulating  notes  au- 
thorii^  to  be  issued  shall  be  appropriated  to 
associations  in  the  states,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  territories,  according  to 
representative  population,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  among  associations  formed  in  the  sev- 
erd  states,  in  Sie  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
the  territories,  having  due  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing banking  capital,  resoiurces,  and  business  of 
such  state,  district,  or  territory.  By  an  act  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of 
compound-interest  notes,  approved  March  2, 
1867,  it  was  provided  that  temporary  loan  cer- 
tificates, bearing  8  per  cent  per  annum  inter- 
est, may  be  issued  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000,  and  used  for  this  purpose;  and 
furUier,  that  said  certificates  mi^  constitute 
for  any  national  bank  a  part  of  the  reserve 
provided  for  by  law,  provided  that  not  less  than 
three  fifths  of  the  reserve  of  such  bank  shall 
consist  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
By  afarUier  act  approved  July  25,  1868,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  issue  of  an  additicmal 
amount  of  $25,000,000  of  temporary  loan  cer- 
tificates. By  an  act  approved  July  12,  1870,  it 
was  provided  that  $54,000,000  additional  cir- 
culation may  be  issued  to  national  banks ;  that 
the  circulation  of  no  bank  thereafter  organized 
shall  exceed  $500,000 ;  that  at  the  end  of  each 
month  an  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  issued  during  that 
month  shall  be  called  in,  paid,  and  cancelled. 
This  act  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  circula- 
ting notes  redeemable  in  coin  to  such  banks  as 
may  be  instituted,  the  circulation  of  no  such 
bank  under  said  act  to  exceed  $1,000,000, 
these  notes  to  be  secured  by  pledge  of  United 
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ates  bondt.  Thi>  act  farther  provided  for 
le  redutribntion  of  125,000,000  of  bank  cir- 
dation  to  banks  in  atatoa  not  having  their 
■oper  proportion,  to  be  taken  trom  banks  in 
Bt«s  having  circulation  in  eicen.  This,  how- 
rer,  was  not  to  be  done  until  the  foil  amount 
'  ^64,000,000  of  new  circulation  provided  for 
this  act  had  been  applied  for  and  inued. 
nder  the  proridons  of  thia  act  four  gold  banks 
iv«  been  authorized :  one  in  Mawachusetts, 
ith  a  capital  of  $200,000 — circulation  issued, 
180,000;  and  three  in  California,  with  an 
[gregat«  capital  of  (2,800,000 — circulation 
BUed,  11,481,100.  By  means  of  a  provision  in 
An  act  to  amend  an  aot  entitled  '  An  act 
I  provide  internal  revenue,'"  Ac,  approved 
aroh  S,  1866,  congress  effectnollj  drove  from 
rcalation  the  notes  of  all  banks  chartered 
ider  state  laws  b;  taxing  all  such  circulation 
ild  out  bj  them  10  per  cent.  p«r  annum.  On 
ct.  8,  1878,  there  were  in  operHtion  in  the 
nited  StatM  1,019  national  banks,  and  their 
mdition  was  as  follows : 
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he  dtfltribnUon  of  natioQa]  banking  capital 
irooghout  the  eountrj  is  verj  nnequal,  and 
ased  n|>on  no  sound  or  eiinitable  principlea. 
his  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Boston,  with  a 
opulatioD  of  3no,000  and  a  mannfaotiiring  in- 
nttry  of  $1 1  l.OOO.UOO  perannom,  bos  48  bonks 
ritb  a  capitn]  of  $48,000,000  and  circulation 
r  $26,069,468;  while  Philadelphia,  with  a 
opnlatioD  of  674,000  and  a  mannfactnring 
idnstrv  of  $820,000,000  per  annum,  has  bat 
9  banks  with  a  oqiital  of  $16,836,000  and  a 


circiiUtlon  of  $11,888,080.— In  Mveral  of  this 
states  banks  eiist  under  Btal«  eharten,  bat 
without  olroolatioD.  In  thtstateoTNew  Totk 
there  are  TO  state  banks,  having  on  Sopl.  81, 
1873,  a  combined  capital  of  $84,846,040;  cir- 
culation (not  yet  sent  in  for  ndemptiotii, 
$126,937;  depoaita,  $78,805,491;  loans,  $««,' 
076,861 ;  and  specie,  $1,!61,T73.  In  PenDsr)- 
vania,  and  especially  in  Philadelphia,  the  etTcvt 
has  been  mstde,  and  to  some  extent  with  sue- 
cess,  to  supply  the  great  deficieney  of  tifti/ym[ 
banks  with  state  banks— the  former  being  quite 
inadequate  to  the  present  large  and  r«pidly  ex- 
tending msDnfactaring  bnrincM  and  !i«d«  rf 
that  city. — Bani»  ^  Canada.  The  conditka 
of  the  Canada  banks,  Sept.  SO,  187S.  was  as 
follows:  paid-up  capitaC  $44,1S7,B90;  ctr- 
cnlation,  $84,428,451;  deposits,  $07,681.S4«: 
specie,  $6,601,880 ;  loans  to  govenuDcat. 
$057,288-— to  corporations  and  individuals, 
$109,621,798.— CAwrsflf  Heu»».  The  ekar- 
ing  house  is  an  institntico  fonnded,  not  mere- 
ly upon  the  idea  of  saving  thne  and  tmable 
in  the  use  of  the  predous  metals,  bnt  also  of 
circulating  notee.  AH  t)ie  banks  and  banken 
associated  as  members  of  a  clearing  boose  are 
for  this  purjioee,  as  it  were,  bnt  one  individnaL 
The  clearing  house  of  London,  the  fiivt  of  ha 
kind,  originated  among  the  bankers  of  that 
city,  whose  transections  in  the  checks,  bills, 
and  drafts  drawn  upon  each  other  became  so 
large  as  to  call  for  the  daily  and  even  honriy 
use  of  vast  sums  in  bank  notce  by  all  of  tbesm. 
Appreciating  how  readily  the  debits  and  rredita 
rwpectiTely  due  or  held  by  them  inigfat  be  sM 
off  the  one  against  the  other,  they  fomied  th« 
clearing  honse,  where  nn  to  4  o'clock  rath 
day  all  drafts,  bills,  &c,,  arawn  upon  each  is- 
dividual  member  were  taken.  Tne  i^rstem  of 
the  London  cleanng  lionae  has  recently  b««fl 
mnch  eitended  and  improved,  and  all  balaoMS 
are  settled  \tj  checks  drawn  upon  tbe  bank  of 
England — no  bank  notes  being  reqnired  at  all 
Clearing  houses  exist  in  New  York,  Pbiladet 

Shia,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  Uie  United 
tatee.  The  system  In  that  of  PhiladeMiU  ia 
eqn^  and  in  some  respects  saperior  to  that  of 
any  other  in  the  United  State*.  Tbe  clearing! 
are  made  each  morning  at  8.80,  Jnst  before 
which  hour  a  mesBenger  end  a  clerk  fitxa  rack 
bank  are  at  the  clearing  house.  The  derki 
take  their  seats  inside  aseriesof  desks  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  oval.  Each  mnmrnijii 
brings  witti  faim  from  his  bank  a  sealed  packagi 
for  each  other  bank,  containing  all  the  cbecki 
or  drafts  on  such  bank.  The  name  of  the  b«nk 
sending  and  that  of  the  bank  to  wliioh  It  is  seal 
are  printed  od  each  paokitfe.  and  the  amarai 
sent  is  written  thereon.  The  me<<eengera  t^ 
their  places  near  the  desks  of  their  re^iectitt 
banks,  and  they  have  with  them  tabular  atat*- 
ments  of  the  amonnt  aent  to  each  bank  and  tbi 
aggregates.  Theae  are  exhibited  to  tbe  rayec- 
live  clerks  and  noted  by  them  on  tbe  blank 
forms.  At  8.80  precisely  the  manager  caQ*  to 
order  and  give*  the  word,  when  all  th«  me*' 
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sengers  move  forward  from  left  to  right  of  the 
clerks,  handing  in  to  those  clerks  the  fHtokages 
addressed  to  their  respective  banks,  and  taking 
receipt^  for  them  on  their  statements.  When 
the  circait  is  completed  all  the  packages  have 
been  delivered  and  received,  and  the  amounts 
and  the  aggregates,  both  debtor  and  creditor, 
noted  hj  the  clerks.  When  the  clerks  find  all 
correct  tlie  messengers  take  the  packages  re- 
ceived, and  retnm  to  bank.  The  several  clerks 
then  pa(»  round  a  memorandum  of  the  debits, 
credits,  and  balance,  each  of  his  respective 
bank.  When  these  memoranda  have  made 
the  circuit,  each  clerk  has  on  his  statement  the 
debits,  credits,  and  balance,  whether  debtor  or 
creditor,  of  each  bimk.  If  these  debits  and 
credits  and  debtor  and  creditor  balances  are 
found  to  balance,  the  clerks  now  leave  the 
clearing  house.  If  not,  thej  remain  until  the 
error  or  errors  are  discovered.  The  balances 
due  by  the  several  banks  are  paid  in  to  the 
clearing  house  that  day  by  1 1.80  A.  M.,  and  are 
receivable  bv  the  creditor  banks  by  12.80  P.  M. 
A  second  clearing  of  drafts,  &c.,  received  by 
the  morning's  m^l,  is  made  at  the  clearing 
house  by  the  messengers  at  11.80  A.  M.  Each 
bank  is  obliged  daily  to  furnish  to  the  clear- 
ing house  a  statement  of  its  condition  at  the 
end  of  business  hours  on  that  day ;  and  tables 
are  daily  furnished  to  the  several  banks  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  clearing 
house.  Complete  records  of  all  the  transac- 
tions, of  the  state  of  the  banks,  &c.,  are  pre- 
served in  the  books  of  the  clearing  house, 
precisely  as  are  the  business  transactions  of  any 
bank,  or  other  corporation  or  mercantile  firm. 
From  October,  1871,  to  October,  187S,  the 
operations  of  the  New  York  clearing  house 
were  as  follows :  exchanges,  $88,844,869,568 ; 
cash  balances,  $1,428,582,707;  average  daily 
exchanges,  $105,964,277;  average  daily  balan- 
ces, $8,989,265,  or  less  than  84-  per  cent. ;  so 
that  by  the  intervention  of  this  institution 
$8  75  are  made  to  do  the  work  which  would 
require  $100  without  it,  and  which  in  fact 
does  require  $100  in  the  country,  where  men 
are  isolated.    (See  also  Sayings  Bank.) 

BANK  BAN,  or  Baa  Baak,  a  Hungarian  mili- 
tary governor,  executed  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily by  order  of  King  Andrew  II.  (1205-'85). 
Bank^s  wife  having  b^n  seduced  by  the  queen's 
brother  Eckart,  with  the  queen^s  connivance, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  who 
stormed  the  palace  in  the  king's  absence  and 
cut  the  queen  to  pieces,  Eckart  barely  escaping 
with  his  life  to  Styria  (1214).  Eatona's  Bank- 
hdn^  a  celebrated  Hungarian  drama  (Elausen- 
burg,  1827),  has  been  translated  into  German 
(Leipeio,  1858).  Grillparzer  also  dramatized 
the  subject  in  Bin  treuer  Diener  ieinei  Herm 
(Vienna,  1880). 

BAMKBUPT  (low  Lat  hancuM^  a  bench,  and 
rupttu^  broken),  an  insolvent  debtor.  In  its 
more  ordinary  acceptation,  bankruptcy  express- 
es inability  to  pay  one's  debts,  being  in  that  sense 
the  same  as  insolvency.    The  theory  of  bank- 


ruptcy in  England  until  recently  has  been,  that 
it  was  a  criminal  ofience,  and  the  proceeding 
was  in  form  hostile  to  the  party  charged  with 
being  bankrupt  The  first  bankrupt  law  was 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.,  in  which 
act  the  persons  amenable  to  its  provisions  are  de- 
scribed as  **  those  who  obtain  other  men's  goods 
on  credit,  and  then  suddenly  fiee  to  parts  un- 
known, or  keep  house,  and  there  consume  their 
substance  without  paying  their  debts."  In 
subsequent  statutes  the  character  of  the  bank- 
rupt was  defined  with  more  precision,  and  by 
the  term  was  generally  understood  a  trader 
who  should  do  certain  acts  specified  in  the 
statutes  which  were  declared  to  constitute 
bankruptcy.  The  English  bankrupt  laws  were 
wholly  remodelled  by  act  82  and  87  Victoria, 
c.  71,  on  more  humane  principles.  Under  that 
act  all  persons  mi^  be  adjudged  bankrupt, 
whether  they  be  traders  or  not  A  person 
becomes  a  bankrupt  when  adjudged  so  by  the 
court,  upon  the  petition  c(t  a  creditor  having  a 
liquidated  and  unsecured  debt  of  not  less  than 
£50,  or  of  several  creditors  having  like  debts 
to  that  amount  But  before  such  petition  can 
be  presented,  the  debtor  must  have  committed 
some  one  of  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  specified  in 
the  statute,  which  are:  1,  making  a  general 
assignment  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors ;  2,  making  a  fraudulent  conveyance, 
gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  property ;  8,  doing, 
with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  any 
of  the  following  acts:  departing  from  or  re- 
maining out  of  England,  or  (being  a  trader) 
departing  from  his  dwelling  house  or  otherwise 
absenting  himself^  or  beginning  to  keep  house, 
or  sufiTenng  himself  to  be  outlawed ;  4,  filing 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  court 
a  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts : 
5,  having  execution  for  a  debt  of  £50  or  upward 
levied  upon  his  goods ;  6,  having  neglected  to 
pay  or  secure  or  com|K>und  the  prisoner's  debt 
after  having  had  a  debtor's  summons  served 
upon  him,  being  a  trader,  within  seven  days, 
and  being  a  non-trader,  three  weeks  after  ser- 
vice. An  adiudication  founded  upon  any  of 
these  acts  of  bankruptcy  will  not,  however,  be 
granted  unless  the  petition  be  presented  with- 
in six  months  after  the  act  was  committed. 
The  act  upon  which  the  petition  is  founded,  or 
the  earliest  act  of  bankruptcy  proved  to  have 
been  committed  within  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  con- 
stitutes the  commencement  of  the  bankruptcy. 
No  creditor  is  allowed  to  commence  or  prose- 
cute any  proceeding  against  the  bankrupt  after 
the  abjudication  unless  by  leave  of  the  court, 
and  all  the  ordinary  remedies  are  taken  away 
except  those  of  the  secured  creditors  in  respect 
to  their  securities.  Creditors  must  prove  tneir 
demands  under  the  bankruptcy,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  distribution  of  the  property  they 
are  allowed  to  appoint  a  trustee,  and  also  from 
their  own  number  a  committee  of  inspection 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding,  and  in  some  measure 
oontrollmg,  the  trustee  m  the  discharge  of  his 
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daties.  The  title  of  the  trustee  relttes  back  to 
the  commencement  of  the  bankruptcy.  The 
creditors  at  any  meeting  have  the  right  to  give 
directions  to  the  trustee  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  property  shall  be  administered  by 
him.  Property  held  by  the  bankrupt  in  trust, 
Uie  tools  of  his  trade  if  any,  and  the  necessary 
wearing  apparel  and  bedding  of  himself  and 
his  family — such  tools,  apparel,  and  bedding 
not  exceeding  in  value  £50 — will  not  pass  to 
the  assignee ;  but  property  acquired  by  or  de- 
volving upon  the  bankrupt  p^ding  the  pro- 
ceedings will  pass,  and  also  the  capacity  to  ex- 
ercise or  take  proceedings  to  exercise  all  powers 
over  property  for  his  own  benefit.  K  he  is  a 
trader,  goods  and  chattels  in  his  hands  as  repu- 
ted owner,  with  the  permission  of  the  true 
owner,  will  also  pass  to  the  trustee.  Until  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  during  any  va- 
cancy which  may  occur,  the  registrar  of  the 
court  is  the  trustee.  When^the  property  has 
been  realized  the  court  declares  the  bankruptcy 
closed,  and  the  bankrupt  may  apply  for  his 
discharge.  This  is  only  granted  where  the  as- 
sets pay  10«.  in  the  pound,  or  where  the  credi- 
tors shall  have  passed  a  resolution  by  a  minority 
in  number  representing  three  fourths  in  value 
of  the  debts  to  the  effect  that  a  discharge 
should  be  granted.  A  discharge  releases  the 
bankrupt  from  all  debts  provable  under  the 
bankruptcy,  except  those  which  he  incurred  by 
means  of  any  fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  and 
those  of  which  he  obtained  forbearance  by 
means  of  fraud,  and  also  those  due  to  the  crown 
or  relating  to  the  revenue;  but  of  these  last  he 
may  be  discharged  if  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  consent  thereto.  If  the  bankrupt 
fails  to  obtain  his  discharge,  a  period  of  three 
vears  is  given  him  durmg  which,  if  he  pays  to 
his  creditors  such  sum  as,  together  with  the 
dividends  already  received  by  them,  make  up 
lOt.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
In  the  mean  time  debts  provable  in  bankruptcy 
are  not  to  be  enforced  against  his  property; 
but  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  has  not 
thus  obtained  hb  discharge,  debts  provable 
under  the  bankruptcy  stand  as  judgment  debts 
against  him,  but  without  interest. — In  the 
United  States,  power  is  conferred  upon  con- 
gress by  the  constitution  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy.  When  this  power  is 
exercised,  it  supersedes  the  state  insolvent 
laws,  which  are  in  their  nature  similar  to  the 
bankrupt  acts.  It  was  first  exercised  by  act 
of  April  4,  1800,  repealed  Dec.  19, 1808;  again 
by  act  of  Aug.  19,  1841,  repealed  in  1843; 
again  by  act  of  March  2,  1867,  now  in  force. 
This  act  embraces  in  its  provisions  any  person 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$300  provable  under  it.  It  contains  what  are 
called  voluntary  provisions,  under  which  an 
insolvent  debtor  may  himself  be  the  petitioner 
for  his  discharge,  and  involuntary  provisions, 
under  which  the  creditors  become  petitioners 
when  they  believe  an  act  of  bankruptcy  has 


been  eommitted.  Ko  debt  ereated  by  die 
fraud  or  embezzlement  of  the  bankrupt,  or  by 
his  defalcation  as  a  public  officer,  or  while  act- 
ing in  any  judiciary  capad^,  it  barred  by  a 
certificate  of  discharge  issued  under  the  adL 
Original  jurisdiction  of  the  proceedings  is  pos- 
ses^ by  the  United  States  district  coorta,  bal 
registers  in  bankruptcy  are  appointed,  by  wboo 
the  m^}or  part  of  the  busineee  is  transacted. 
Contested  issues  are  adjourned  by  the  regisUrs 
for  hearing  in  oourt,  and  the  debtor  who  dit- 
putes  the  allegations  of  the  creditors  agaisst 
him  may  demand  trial  by  jury.  The  acts  of 
bankruptcy  enumerated  are  as  follows :  I,  de- 
parting from  the  state,  territory,  or  district  of 
which  the  person  is  an  inhabitant,  with  intnt 
to  defraud  his  creditors;  2,  remaining  ahscst 
with  the  like  intent ;  8,  concealing  hmxself  to 
avoid  the  service  of  legal  process  for  the  recov- 
ery of  any  debt  provable  under  the  act ;  4,  eoo- 
cealing  or  removing  property  to  avoid  U^ 
process;  6,  making  an  assignment,  gift,  sola, 
conveyance,  or  transfer  of  his  estate,  property, 
rights,  or  credits,  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
or  defraud  creditors ;  6,  being  under  arrest  fbr 
a  period  of  seven  days  on  an  execution  upon  a 
debt  provable  under  the  act,  for  more  Xhmm 
$100;  7,  being  actually  imprisoned  for  mors 
than  seven  days  in  a  civil  suit  founded  on  ocb- 
tract,  for  $100  or  upward ;  8,  making  any  pay- 
ment, gift,  grant,  sale,  conveyance,  or  transfer 
of  money  or  other  property,  estate,  rights,  or 
credits,  or  giving  any  warrant  to  confess  jod|c- 
ment,  or  procuring  or  sufiTering  his  property  to 
be  taken  on  legal  process  while  banluupt  or 
insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency,  with  intent  to  give  a  preference  %o 
one  or  more  of  his  creditors,  or  to  persnos 
lUble  for  him  as  sureties  or  otherwise,  or  with 
intent  by  such  disposition  of  his  property  to 
defeat  or  delay  the  operation  of  the  act ;  9,  a 
banker,  broker,  merchant,  trader,  mannCso- 
turer,  or  miner,  fitiudulently  stopping  payment, 
or  having  stopped  or  suspendeo,  ana  not  re- 
sumed payment  of  his  commercial  paper  within 
14  days.  In  the  distribution  of  the  bankmpl's 
estate  the  following  demands  are  preferned: 
1,  the  cost  of  the  proceedings;  2,  all  demands 
owing  to  the  United  States;  8,  all  demaads 
owing  to  the  state  in  which  the  proceedinss 
are  had ;  4,  wages  due  to  any  operative,  eknrk, 
or  house  servant,  to  an  amount  not  ezceedi&g 
$50  for  labor  performed  within  six  months 
next  preceding  the  first  publication  of  the  no- 
tice of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy ;  6,  all  odicr 
debts  which  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  or  may  be  entitled  to  priority,  in  Hke  man- 
ner as  if  the  act  had  not  oeen  passed.  Other 
demands  are  paid  ratably,  except  that  specific 
liens  are  not  disturbed  or  devested,  nudeas 
where  created  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy 
or  in  fraud  of  the  law.  There  are  saved  to  the 
bankrupt  his  necessary  household  fomitnre  and 
other  articles  designated  by  the  assignee,  not 
exceeding  in  value  $500 ;  the  wearing  apparel 
of  himself  and  family ;  the  uiiforni,  anna,  and 
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equipments  of  snj  one  who  is  or  has'  been  a 
soldier  in  the  militia  or  armj ;  and  any  other 
jiroperty  that  is  or  may  be  exempt  from  levy 
and  sole  by  the  laws  of  the  Unitea  States  or  by 
those  of  the  state  in  force  in  1867.  With  the 
exception  of  the  exempt  property,  the  assign- 
ment under  the  act  carries  to  the  assignee  all 
the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  dissolves  all 
attachments  of  any  of  the  property  made  on 
mesne  process  within  four  months  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  tlie  proceedings.  A  dis- 
cbarge is  granted  to  the  bankrupt  as  a  matter 
of  course  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  act 
forbidden  by  the  statute,  or  of  some  fraud  upon 
creditors,  or  lost  property  by  gaming,  or  suffered 
voluntary  loss  or  destruction  to  his  estate ;  but 
in  cases  commenced  a  year  after  the  act  went 
into  operation,  no  discharge  is  granted  unless 
the  assets  pay  60  per  cent,  of  Uie  debts,  or  a 
majority  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors 
assent ;  and  in  cases  of  second  bankruptcy  no 
discharge  is  granted  unless  the  assets  pay  70 
per  cent.,  or  unless  three  fourths  in  value  of  the 
creditors  assent,  or  unless  the  debts  owing  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  bankruptcy  have  been 
paid  or  released.  For  the  following  acts  the 
bankrupt  is  punishable  criminally :  Secreting  or 
concealing  property  belonging  to  his  estate; 
concealing,  destroying,  altering,  &c.,  books, 
papers,  &c.,  with  fraudulent  intent;  making 
gifts,  payments,  &c.,  with  the  like  intent; 
q)ending  any  part  of  his  estate  in  gaming; 
fraudulent  omission  of  property  from  Uie  sche- 
dule ;  failing  to  disclose  knowledge  of  fraudu- 
lent claims  against  the  estate ;  attempting  to 
account  for  any  of  his  property  by  fictitious 
losses  or  expenses ;  obtaining  fraudulent  credit 
within  three  months  before  commencement 
of  the  proceedings,  and  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud creditors;  nuiking  disposition  of  property 
bought  on  credit  and  not  paid  for,  otherwise 
than  by  bona  fide  transactions  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  his  trade,  within  three  months  before 
the  commencement  of  proceedings.  The  maxi- 
mum punishment  that  may  be  inflicted  is  three 
months*  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labor. — In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  bankruptcy 
laws  are  in  theur  effect  substantially  the  same 
as  in  England.  In  France,  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  proceeds  summarily  to  sequester  the 
estate  of  a  bankrupt  merchant,  and  apply  the 
same  in  pa3rment  of  his  debts.  From  the  day 
of  &ilure  the  bankrupt  is  divested  of  all  title  to 
or  control  over  his  property;  his  counting- 
house  is  closed,  and  his  effects  put  under  seal; 
a  member  of  the  court  is  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  take  charge  of  the  effects,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  agents,  who  have  surveillance  of 
the  same  until  the  creditors  are  convened  for 
the  nomination  of  syndics  ^trustees) ;  and  the 
debtor  himself  in  the  mean  time  may  be  impris- 
oned or  compelled  to  give  security  to  undergo 
examination  in  respect  to  his  property.  The 
family  of  the  bankrupt  are  entitled  to  retain 
their  apparel  and  household  fhmiture;  the 
wife  also  retains  any  interest  belonging  to  her 


by  a  marriage  stipulation,  or  which  she  has 
herself  acouired  by  the  use  of  her  own  separate 
estate.  The  proceeds  of  the  bankrupt's  estate 
are  distributed  by  the  syndics  to  the  creditors ; 
the  bankrupt  is  subject  to  imprisonment,  or 
to  be  condemned  to  forced  labor,  in  case  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  or  of  insolvency  clearly 
traceable  to  imprudence  or  extravagance. — 
There  are  similar  proceedings  in  all  the  com- 
merdal,  countries  of  Europe,  some  more  and 
some  less  severe,  but  all  of  them  being  founded 
upon  the  presumption  of  fraud  having  been 
committed  by  the  bankrupt,  from  which  he  is 
to  purge  himself  upon  a  strict  investigation  of 
his  affairs.  In  Holland  he  is  discharged  flrom 
all  further  liability  for  his  debts  upon  getting 
a  certificate  from  one  half  of  his  creditors,  to 
whom  is  due  five  eighths  of  his  debts. 

BANKS,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Georgia,  watered 
by  Broad  river  and  its  idffluents ;  area,  260  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,978,  of  whom  921  were 
colored.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
11,814  bushels  of  wheat,  114,167  of  Indian 
corn,  11,069  of  oats,  12,268  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  898  bales  of  cotton.    Cq>ital,  Homer.  - 

BABiKS,  itln,  an  English  dramatist  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries;  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  a  London  at- 
torney, and  left  his  profession  to  write  for  the 
stage.  He  publi^hea  seven  tragedies  between 
1677  and  1696.  Of  these,  "The  Unhappy  Fa- 
vorite," founded  on  the  fate  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  (beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth), 
was  a  stock  play  for  a  Ions  time,  and  was 
freely  used  by  later  playwriglits.  His  dramas 
were  popular,  but  their  literarv  merit  is  small. 

BAAKSy  Sir  iticpk.  an  English  naturalist  and 
traveller,  bom  in  London.  Jan.  4,  1748,  died 
June  19, 1820.  At  Eton  scnool  he  first  showed 
a  taste  for  botany,  which  he  cultivated  after- 
ward with  enthusiasm  at  Oxford.  In  1764,  at 
the  age  of  21,  he  came  into  his  paternal  prop- 
erty, which  was  considerable.  Two  years 
later  he  became  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
after  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  with  Lieut.  Phipps  of  the 
royal  navy,  to  collect  plants.  On  his  return 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Solander,  a 
Swede,  the  pupil  of  Linnieus.  The  four  years 
following  Mr.  JBanks  devoted  to  the  study  of 
botany  and  natural  history,  and  through  the 
interest  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  then 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was  appointed  with 
Dr.  Solander  natnrahst  to  the  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Cook,  which  sailed  from 
England  in  August,  1768,  to  visit  Tahiti  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus. 
In  this  voyage,  which  lasted  three  years,  he 
visited  Tlerra  del  Fuego,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales.  In  1772  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Iceland  with  Dr.  Solander,  visiting 
the  Hebrides  on  his  return,  and  discovering 
the  columnar  formation  of  the  rocks  surround- 
ing the  caves  of  Staffa.  On  the  retirement  of 
Sir  John  Pringle  from  the  presidency  of  tlie 
royal  society  in  1777,  Mr*  Banks  was  chosen 
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to  that  office,  which  he  held  for  42  jears.  In 
1781  he  was  created  a  baronet  Soon  after,  on 
the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Solander,  he  abandoned 
his  purpose  of  publishing  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations and  discoveries  in  botany.  In  1705 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  1797  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1802  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  national  institute  of 
France.  With  the  exception  of  brief  memoirs 
or  occasional  communications  to  the  trans- 
actions of  societies,  he  published  no  account 
of  his  large  collections  on  natural  history,  or 
of  the  results  of  his  studies  and  observations. 
A  small  work  on  **  Blight,  Mildew,  or  Rust  in 
Com,"  and  another  on  "Merino  Sheep,"  are 
his  only  published  books.  He  dispensed  his 
large  fortune  with  liberality,  aiding  m  most  of 
the  scientific  enterprises  of  his  time,  and  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  scholars  and  travel- 
lers. The  African  association  and  the  Botany 
Bay  colony  owed  their  origin  to  him.  His  im- 
mense library  and  scient&o  collections  were 
bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 

BANKS,  NitluuUd  PmtlsSjian  American  states- 
man and  general,  bom  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Jan. 
80,  1816.  While  a  boy  he  worked  in  a  cot- 
ton factory  in  his  native  village,  of  which  his 
father  was  overseer,  and  afterward  leamed 
the  machinist's  trade.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  study,  and  at  an  early  age  lectured 
before  political  meetings,  lyceums,  and  tem- 
perance societies ;  he  afterward  became  editor 
of  the  village  paper  of  Waltham,  and  received 
an  office  under  the  Polk  administration  in  the 
Boston  custom  house.  About  this  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1849  was  elected 
to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  1851  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  as  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  the 
"coalition"  between  the  democrats  and  the 
freesoilers,  by  which  the  ancient  rule  of  the 
whigs  was  overthrown  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  again  elected  the  following  year  by  the 
same  combination,  also  representative  to  the 
ensuing  congress.  In  the  summer  of  1858  he 
was  president  of  the  convention  called  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  of  the  state.  During  hb 
first  term  in  congress  he  withdrew  from  the 
democratic  party,  and  in  1854  was  reelected 
with  the  support  of  both  the  "  know-nothing  " 
or  American  and  republican  parties,  and  in 
December,  1855,  was  adopted  as  the  candidate 
of  the  latter  for  speaker.  After  a  contest  of 
more  than  two  months,  he  was  elected  on  the 
183d  ballot  by  a  small  plurality.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  next  congress,  and  was  nomi- 
nated in  separate  conventions  of  the  American 
and  republican  parties  for  the  office  of  gov- 
emor  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed in  November,  1857,  and  reelected  in  1858 
and  1859.  In  1860  he  succeeded  Oapt  G.  B. 
McOlellan  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Qentral 
railroad ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  in  1861,  he  received  a  mtiior  general-s 
commission,  and  was  assigned  to  the  5th  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  his  command 


at  first  on  the  nnper  Potonuo,  and  aftenrant 
in  the  valley  of  tne  Shenandoah.  Aportion  of 
bis  troops  fought  with  success  at  WinchcflUr, 
March  28,  1862.  On  May  24  be  was  atUckad 
by  the  confederate  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  forced  to  retreat  rapidly  to  the  Pd- 
tomac.  As  commander  of  a  corps  under  Gcs. 
Pope  he  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mocmtan, 
Aug.  9 ;  and  after  participating  in  Ge&.  Bt|rera 
movements  in  the  valley  of  Virginia^  in  Sep- 
tember he  was  put  in  command  of  the  ottr  of 
Wa^ington.  In  December  he  succeeded  Gca. 
Butler  as  commander  of  the  department  of  t^ 
gulf,  with  his  headquarters  at  New  Oricaaa. 
In  April,  1868,  he  captured  Opekmaaa,  and  m 
July  took  Port  Hudson,  completing  the  openiag 
of  the  Misassippi  river.  In  the  spring  of  1M4 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  up  the  Red 
river,  and  in  May  of  that  year  was  relieved  of 
his  command.  He  was  elected  to  congreti  in 
his  old  district  in  November,  1864,  and  was 
reelected  in  1866,  1868,  and  1870,  senrtng  as 
chainnan  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relatiooi^ 
In  the  canvass  of  1872  he  took  an  active  part 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  Horace  Greelej  as 
president  of  the  United  States. 

BANKS,  Thaaas,  an  English  sculptor,  bom  at 
Lambeth,  Dec.  22, 1785,  died  in  London,  Feh.  % 
1805.  His  father  gave  him  a  good  edocatm. 
and  then  placed  him  under  the  inatmccm 
of  Kent,  the  architect  In  1770  he  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  royal  academy.  His  groap 
of  **  Mercury,  Argos,  and  lo*^  fiurly  eotabnabed 
his  reputation.  In  1772  he  went  to  Rome  m 
the  academy^s  foreign  student,  and  spent  three 
years  there  studying  the  antique  models  mad 
exercising  his  own  talents.  He  produced  acr- 
eral  groups,  among  them  "Oaraotaena  plead- 
ing before  Claudius,**  and  **  Psyche  and  tlM 
Butterfly.**  The  latter  was  purchased  by  Um 
empress  Catharine  II.,  who  invited  him  to  visft 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  cordially  reoecved 
and  commissioned  to  execute  a  group  called 
^*  Armed  Neutrality.**  His  masterpiece,  the 
**  Mourning  Achillea,**  was  placed  in  the  Brit- 
ish institution.  Elected  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, he  presented  to  that  institution  a  fine  fig- 
ure of  a  fallen  Titan.  His  most  populmr  wort 
was  a  monument  representing  the  infant  daoi^ 
ter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby. 

BANK8IA,  a  name  given  to  several  distinct 
genera  of  plants  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banka. 
The  one  to  which  the  name  properly  arolies 
belongs  to  the  fanuly  of  proteaeem^  and  was 
named  by  Linnnus  in  honor  of  its  diaMDoverer^ 
who  accompanied  Capt  Cook  in  hts  aeccod 
voyage.  The  genus  comprises  several  special 
nearly  all  naUves  of  Australia  and  the  nei|^ 
boring  blanda,  where  their  beautifbl  forma  and 
foliage  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  landarapa. 
The  colonists  consider  their  presence  a  mark 
of  bad  land.  The  leaves  are  hard,  often  broad. 
and  closely  cover  the  branches ;  the  flower  and 
frait  are  in  compact  blunt  oonee»  nsoaUy 
downy  or  wooUy,  and  the  flowers  proiect  so  as 
to  form  a  spike.    As  ornamental  ahraba  the 
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uiknas  have  been  mach  onltivated,  and  the; 
ill  bear  tho  climate  of  the  Mathem  states 
r  at  England  with  sbght  proteotdcaL  All  ore 
uil7  propagated  from  eeeds.    The  banbda  of 


orster  is  to  be  referred  to  the  geajupimaUa; 
lOt  of  Koniff  to  eaitju,  a  genus  of  tSe  ginger 
mil; ;  and  that  of  Bruce  to  Bragtra,  a  genns 
^  rotoMa.  The  hut,  onder  tlie  name  of  cneso, 
as  fonnd  b;  the  dUtiiigaished  African  trav- 
ler  in  the  high  coimtrj  of  Abjrsnnia,  where  a 
Mioction  of  its  leaves  was  nsed  commcnlj  as 
1  ant  helm  intio. 

BISMCES,  BmaAi,  or  F>na4M>,  a  tribe  of 
idians  of  the  Shoshonee  fkmilj  scattered  over 
veral  of  the  t«rritone8and  stal«sof  the  Union. 
bey  were  first  foond  in  the  almost  desert  lands 
ittreen  the  Saptin  rirer  and  Salt  lake,  and  be- 
reen  the  Blue  and  Rockr  moontains.  At  an 
irly  period  they  obtaiaed  horses  and  resorted 
I  the  bison  pl^ns  and  more  fertile  spots,  and 
ins  became  a  more  closely  connected  tribe  than 
idians  on  foot.  They  are  prond,  brave,  flne- 
oking  men,  tbongh  their  women  are  repre- 
nted  as  ngly.  Thoae  with  the  eastern  ShO' 
lOnees,  Ions  under  a  friendly  chief,  Tahjee, 
iTO  always  Men  friendly  tothe  whites.  With 
le  others  there  were  for  a  time  hostilities  in 
i6S.  They  frequent  the  Yellowstone  country 
<  hunt,  and  range  through  northern  Utah,  Wy- 
ning,  soathem  Montana,  NeTsda,  and  Idaho. 
lie  two  chief  bands  number  apparently  about 
)0  each,  though  in  the  ordinary  retnms  some 
>pear  to  be  enumerated  over  agun  in  different 
;encieB.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
loehonee,  bnt  differs  considerably  from  that 
'  the  Shoahonees  proper.  Tbey  have  recently 
ten  placed  on  reservations  where  there  is  but 
tie  fish  or  game,  and  where  they  have  been 
:poaed  to  ^^aofcs  from  the  Dakotaa, 
BUNEKEB,  Iinhah,  a  negro  mathematician 
id  astronomer,  born  at  ElBcott'a  Uills,  lid., 
ov.  9,  1781.  died  in  October,  1806.  HU  ma- 
rnal  grandmother  was  a  white  woman,  who 
VOL.  n.— 19 


liberated  and  married  one  of  her  slaves,  and 
from  her  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  After 
his  SOth  year  be  commenced  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  from  17S2  till 
his  death  pnblisbed  almanacs  prepared  from 
his  own  calculations.  Thomas  Jefferson  trans- 
mitted the  first  one  in  manuscript  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences,  and  sent 
ft  complimentary  letter  to  the  author.  Ban- 
neker  assist«d  in  running  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  District  of  Oolombia  and  in  laying  out 
the  city  of  Washington.  A  book  of  his  city 
calcnlations  is  preserved  in  the  Maryland  his- 
torical society  at  Baltimore,  which  association 
has  published  two  sketches  of  his  life. 

BiinraWT,  a  fendal  title  of  nulitary  dignity, 
now  extinct,  ranking  between  the  baron  and 
the  knight.  The  banneret  was  the  lowest  of 
the  feudal  dignitaries.  He  displayed  a  eaaare 
banner  on  his  lance,  instead  of  the  swmlow- 
tuled  pennon  of  the  simple  knight,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  his  own  vassals,  who  shoold 
nnmber  at  least  CO.  The  title  was  nsnally  con- 
ferred on  the  field  by  the  king  in  person,  as  a 
reward  for  gallantry,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  cntting  off  the  tails  of  the  candidate's 
pennon.  The  title  of  knight  banneret,  a  degree 
nigber  than  the  bachelor,  appears  in  the  time 
of  Philip  AngQstas,  and  lasted  nntil  the  crea- 
tion of  companies  of  ordnance  by  Obarles  VII. 
The  first  banneret  in  England,  according  to 
Froissart,  was  created  by  Edward  I.  After 
the  institntion  of  baronets  by  James  I.  the  or- 
der dwindled  away,  and  the  last  creation  in 
England  is  generally  accounted  to  have  been 
by  Charlea  L,  who  made  Capt.  John  Smith  a 
banneret  for  rescning  the  royal  banner  at 
Edgehill;  though  Qeoige  III.  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  dignity  In  17B7,  when  he  conferred  it 
upon  Capt.  Sir  Henry  Trollope,  in  whose  ship 
he  reviewed  the  fleet  at  the  Nore. 

BUnfOCSBDRR,  a  village  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  about  S  m.  S.  K  of  Stirling  oastie ; 
pop.  about  2, 700.  The  large  brook  (bum)  which 
flows  thrmgh  the  town  and  ^vea  it  its  name 
falls  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  oaten  cakes  (bannocks) 
so  common  in  that  region.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  woollen  manufactures,  and  has  long 
supplied  the  tartans  worn  by  the  Highland  re- 
giments of  the  British  army.  A  battle  was 
fought  here,  June  2i,  1S14,  between  the  Scots 
nnder  Robert  Bruce  and  the  EngUsh  nnder  Ed- 
ward n.  Edward,  with  nearly  100,000  men, 
inclnding  the  flower  of  the  iinglish  nobility, 
was  met  at  Bannockbnm  by  Bruce  with  abont 
30,000  men,  and  Bft«r  a  flerce  contest  was 
routed  with  a  loss  of  S0,000.  By  this  battle 
the  independence  of  Scotland  was  seonred,  and 
Bruce  was  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne.  Near 
the  same  place,  at  Sanobiebnm,  James  III.  was 
defeated  by  his  relieUious  sulijects  in  1468,  and 
was  assassinated  in  a  mill  near  by,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge.  The  "bore  stone"  is  still 
pointed  out  as  tbe  spot  on  which  Bruce  fixed 
his  standard  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
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BANHS  Of  MAnUOHT.  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  partiee  named  to 
enter  into  the  state  of  roatrimonj,  being  a 
notice  to  anj  one  to  make  objection  if  he  knows 
of  any  reason  why  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  bany  an  interdict,  whence  to  put 
under  ban  in  the  German  empire  was  to  ex- 
communicate or  declare  outlawry.  The  custom 
is  traced  to  the  early  Ohristians,  who  inter- 
wove it  into  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  Its 
introduction  into  France  dates  from  the  6th 
century,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  was 
probably  adopted  about  the  same  time,  or  was 
coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Ohristianity, 
as  the  laws  regulating  it  are  everywhere  very 
similar.  In  the  French  and  EngliiBh  chnrcl^es 
they  were  identical,  and  required  the  procla- 
mation to  be  made  on  three  successive  Sundays 
in  church,  during  the  celebration  of  pubtic 
worship.  The  object  of  publication  was  to 
prevent  clandestine  marriages,  or  those  which 
for  various  reasons  are  unlawftil,  as  also  the 
effect  of  precipitancy.  In  England  the  banns 
of  a  marriage  to  be  celebrated  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  established  church  are  required 
to  be  published  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
marriage,  a  modification  of  the  old  custom  of 
oral  proclamation;  but  the  parties  may  dis- 
p^ise  with  this  by  procuring  a  license  from  a 
person  authorized  to  grant  it  In  Scotland 
three  weeks*  publication  is  necessary  to  a 
regular,  as  distinguished  from  a  clandestine 
marriage;  and  also  in  France,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  Napoleon,  In  the  United 
States  the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to- 
ward the  repeal  of  all  statutes  requiring  pub- 
lication. In  the  Boman  Catholic  ohurches  of 
this  country,  however,  it  is  the  rule  to  publish 
the  banns  on  two  Sundays  previous  to  the 
wedding,  when  both  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage are  Catholics. 

BANQ^Oy  a  Scottish  thane  and  warrior  of  the 
11th  century,  celebrated  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  through  his  grandson 
Walter,  first  lord  high  stewai^  of  Scotland. 
He  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  in  1066,  after 
having  joined  him  in  his  conspiracy  against 
King  Duncan;  but  Shakespeare,  instead  of 
making  him  Macbeth^s  accomplice,  represents 
him  simply  as  his  victim. 

BANSHEEy  or  Bcwhee,  in  popular  superstition, 
an  invisible  being,  supposed  to  announce  by 
moumfol  presence  and  voice  the  approaching 
death  of  some  members  of  certain  ancient  houses 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland*  It  was  said  that, 
on  the  decease  of  a  hero,  the  harps  of  his  bards 
voluntarily  emitted  mournful  sounds.  In  later 
times  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  each  fam- 
ily had  its  banshee,  which  gave  warning  of  mis- 
fortune or  haunted  the  scenes  of  past  troubles. 

BABiTAM*  L  A  Dutch  province  forming  the 
western  end  of  the  island  of  Java,  separated 
from  Sumatra  by  the  strait  of  Sunda;  area, 
8,081  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857. 677,107.  The  coasts 
are  level,  but  the  interior  districts  mountainous, 


and  there  are  two  active  Tolcanoeo.  ooa  of 
which,  Karang,  is  6,069  feet  hi^.  The  ducf 
productions  are  coffee,  rice,  sogar,  indigo,  t«a. 
cinnamon,  and  bay  salt.  All  it  tlie«e,  excapc 
rice  and  sisdt,  are  exotics.  Pepper,  whkli  fint 
attracted  European  adventurers,  and  m0d«  thi« 
country  one  of  the  most  noted  commercM] 
points  during  the  17th  century,  is  no  loofstf 
cultivated.  The  wild  animals  include  tigren, 
rhinoceroses,  apes,  and  pigs.  Cattle,  bnffiUovs 
and  goats  are  extensively  reared^  and  there  mt 
considerable  fisheries  on  the  coasta.  The  ibmv 
of  the  population  of  Bantam  are  of  the  Scnda 
nation,  and  speak  its  peculiar  language ;  but  oa 
the  coast  they  are  mixed  with  Midaya,  Java- 
nese, and  others  who  speak  Malay.  Bantan 
was  an  independent  state  under  a  auhan  pvior 
to  the  Dutch  dominion.  It  was  first  Tisited  by 
the  Portuguese,  under  Henrique  Lem4.  in  IHL 
The  Dutch,  under  the  two  brothers  Hnntmi 
came  in  1596:  and  one  of  the  brotfaert  wm 
captured  and  neld  prisoner  for  some  tune  by 
the  sultan.  The  En^ish  made  their  tnt  ap- 
pearance here  in  1602,  and  were  engagied  ■ 
almost  constant  hostilities  with  their  Enropen 
rivals,  but  the  English  and  Portuoncae  wen 
finally  driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  For  a  loatf 
time  the  district  was  held  as  a  sort  of 
dency  by  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
1848,  when  the  last  of  its  rtgabs  was 
to  Surabaya,  at  the  fhrther  end  of  Java,  and 
the  countrv  made  a  province.  There  mrm  41 
small  idanos  and  islets,  chiefly  in  the  alrait  ot 
Sunda,  which  belong  to  the  government  of  tl^ 
province.  11*  A  town,  formerly  capital  d  the 
above  described  province,  situated  at  the  bead 
of  a  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  1^  s. 
from  the  strait  of  Sunda  and  61  m.  W.  oi  Ba- 
tavia ;  lat.  6''  2'  S.,  Ion.  lOQ""  9'  £.  Before  tht 
arrival  of  Europeans  it  was  a  promrooa  citv 
with  a  rich  trade  in  pepper.  The  rortaiTDcaB. 
English,  and  Dutch  eacn  had  a  factory  kcfe 
The  capital,  however,  was  in  1816  remoTcd  ti> 
Sirang,  some  miles  inland.  The  trade  baa  mb« 
to  Batavia,  the  harbor  has  been  obatmrtcd  by 
the  increase  of  coral  reefs  and  depoaita  Cran 
the  rivers,  and  since  the  destruction  of  bom 
of  the  houses  by  fire  in  1817  the  town  baa  not 
been  rebuilt. 

BABTIINC^  WilllaM,  a  London  merchant,  borm 
in  1797,  died  in  1871.  Owing  to  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  his  "letter  on  Oorpolence,'*  pob- 
lished  at  first  in  1868  in  the  newspapera*  md 
subsequently  in  a  pamphlet* (6th  ed.,  Loiid«B. 
1868  ;  German  translation,  10th  ed., 
1867),  his  name  has  been  popularly 
ated  with  a  dietetic  method  of  curing 
lence.  His  prescriptions,  however,  mn 
identical  with  those  of  BriUat>Savarin  in  hm 
PhynologU  du  go4U  (1826).  By  the  appfin^ 
tion  of  the  method  which  he  deacribea,  aAcr 
the  guidance  of  William  Harvey,  a  Lottdne 
surgeon,  his  weight  was  reduced  fron  ffft 
pounds  on  Aug.  26, 1862,  to  156  on  8epC  li. 
1868,  and  to  150  in  April,  1864,  which  latter 
weight  he  regarded  as  iqipropriate  to  bis 
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id  statnre,  S  f«et  6  inches.    He  considers  the 
et  as  the  principal  point  in  tbe  treatment  of 
irpdence,  thongb  tne  qaantitf  of  food  mnj 
>  eafel;  left  to  the  natural  appetite.     The 
anting  method  oonsists  in  the  use  cf  ft  large 
'oportioQ  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  in  the 
Jection   of  all    sanntances  which    have  an 
icesa  of  carbon.    His  main  principle  conse- 
lentlf  is  abstinence  from  all  farinaceons,  sao- 
larine,  or  oily  matter,  which  is  converted  into 
t  in  tlie  haman  arstem.     He  espociall;  pro- 
ribes  the  use  of  bread,  pastry,  potatoes,  bnt- 
r,  milk,  beer,  port  wine,  champagne,  pork, 
^rringa,  eels,  salmon,  and  the  lilte;  and  reo- 
□menda  lean  meat,  ponltry,  game,  fr^iit,  drv 
ast,  good  claret,  dry  sfaer- 
,  madeira,  and  green  vege- 
blea,  permitting  the  moder- 
e  nse  of  soft-boiled  eggs  and 
'  cheese.     In  his  dietary  lie 
'st  allowed  the  ose  of  all 
igetablea  excepting  the  po- 
to,   but  af^rward  rejected 
irsnips,  beets,  turnips,  and 
rrots.     He  had  for  many 
lars  tried  bodily  exercise,  sea 
r,  and  bathing,  and  various 
her   expedients   and   reroc- 
es;  but  only  after  the  adop- 
>n  of  his  dietetic  system  wa.i 
I    relieved  from  all  symp- 
ms  of  acidity,  indigestion, 
id  heartburn,  and  diliicul- 
»  of  locomotion,  and  ena- 
ed  to  dispense  with  knee  . 
indages,  which  ho  had  worn 
iring  20  years.     He  rested 
ell,  with  from  sii  to  eight 
mrs'  sound  sleep.     He  spent 
nch  money  for  the  diffusion 
'  his  views,  and  is  said  to 
ive  left  a  legacy  for  the  en- 
>wment  of  bb  institution  for 
e  cure  of  corpulence. 
BMTKf  BIT,  an  inlet  of 
e    Atlantic   on   the   3.   W. 
last  of  Ireland,  connty  Cork, 
lOut  34  m.  long  from  8.  W. 
N.  E.  and  from  8  to  5  m. 
ide.      Near   the    entrance, 
I  the  N.  W.  shore,  is  a  har- 
ir  deep  enough  for  the  larg- 
t   ships,  called    Bear    Ha- 
m,  sheltered  by  Bear  island.    Near  the  head 
'  the   bay.   on   the  opposite  shore,  is  the 
wn  of  Bantry,   44  m.   W.  8.  W.  of  Cork, 
ith  '  a  roadstead  protected  by  Whiddy  island, 
hich  hafl  three  circnlar  redoubts;  pop.  about 
DOO.    The  tJ»wn  has  an  export  trade  in  agri- 
Itural  produce.    In  Bantry  bay,  in  lB8il,  the 
'encli  fleet  which  bronght  James  II.  to  Ire- 
id  was  victorious  in  an  engagement  with  an 
iglish  fleet  and er  Admiral  Herbert.     It  was 
w  the  place  determined  on  as  a  rendezvous 
r  the  naval  forces  with  which  the  French  de- 
^ed  to  invade  England  in  1796.    The  scenery 
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around  the  bay  Is  very  pictnresqne.  Near  the 
N.  shore,  about  6  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Bear  Haren, 
is  the  cataract  of  Hungry  Hill,  which  poors 
down  in  a  series  of  cascades  the  waters  of  three 
amall  lakes  fl-om  an  elevation  reepectirely  of 
1,011.  1,126,  and  1,360  feet. 

BINZ,  probably  the  finest  and  richest  abbey 
of  the  Benedictines  known  in  history,  ritnated 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  3  m. 
from  Lichtenfels,  on  the  Main.  It  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  the 
monks  became  celebrated  for  their  scientiflo 
attmnmenta,  their  collections  in  natural  history, 
and  their  library.  It  was  destroyed  during  the 
peasants' war  in  the  10th  century,  but  was  soon 
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after  rebuilt.  During  the  80  years'  war  it  was 
again  destroyed  and  rebnilt,  and  ib  library  and 
mofienma  became  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  ever.  The  monastery  was  broken  up  in 
1802,  and  the  library  and  cabinets  were  dis- 
persed among  several  institutions  of  Germany. 
The  building  was  sold  to  the  elector  (afterward 
king)  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  a  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family. 

BIMIB  {Adantonin  diiplata),  a  tree  of  enor- 
mous fflze,  of  the  natural  order  borr^aeeit.  found 
in  Aftica,  and  especially  in  Senegal,  though  it 
has  been  met  wltn  on  the  banks  of  the  White 
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Nile  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  southern  tropic.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1748  by  Adanson^  in  his 
voyage  to  Senegal,  and  it  has  been  raised  in 
England  from  seeos.  It  was  carried  to  India 
many  centuries  ago,  and  one  of  great  size  is  at 
Alipore  near  Oalcutta.  The  trunk  is  from  15 
to  60  ft.  high  and  from  70  to  75  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. Its  lower  branches  grow  horizontally, 
frequently  to  the  length  of  60  fL,  and  hang  to 
the  ground,  concealing  the  trunk.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  abundant,  of  a  dark  green  color, 
and  divided  into  five  radiating  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets ;  they  are  used  by  the  natives  as  an  anti- 
sudorific.  The  flower  is  larse,  white,  with 
stamens  gathered  in  a  tube  below,  but  spread- 
ing like  an  umbrella  above,  surmounted  by  a 
long,  slender,  and  recurved  style,  terminated 
by  a  rayed  stigma ;  petals  reflexed  and  calyx 
deciduous.  The  frniit  is  a  soft,  pulpy,  but  dry 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  quart  bottle,  en- 
closed in  a  long  dull  green  woody  pod ;  the  pulp 
between  the  seeds  tastes  like  cream  of  tartar, 
is  used  by  the  natives  to  give  a  flavor  to  por- 
ridge, and  is  much  esteemed  as  an  antifebrile. 
The  baobab  is  also  called  monkey  bread,  sour 
gourd,  and  lalo  plant.  The  natives  make  a 
strong  cord  from  the  fibres  obtained  from  its 
pounded  bark.  To  this  end  they  often  wholly 
strip  the  trunk  of  its  bark,  which  is  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  No  external  injury,  not  even 
fire,  can  destroy  it  from  without,  nor  can  it  be 
i]\jured  from  within,  as  it  is  quite  common  to 
find  it  hollow.  Even  cutting  down  does  not 
exterminate  it,  for  it  continues  to  grow  in 
length  while  lying  on  the  ground,  and  its  roots, 
which  reach  40  or  50  yards  from  the  trunk, 
retain  their  vitality.  Livingstone  judged  that 
one  of  the  baobab  trees  which  he  examined 
was  at  least  1,400  years  old.  It  is  subject  to 
a  very  remarkable  disease,  a  softening  of  its 
woody  structure,  until  it  falls  by  its  own 
weight  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  natives  use  the 
trunk  hollowed  out  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
executed  criminals  whom  the  law  denies  the 
rights  of  burial.  In  this  portion  the  bodies 
soon  wither  and  dry  up,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  mummies. 

BiPiUMEy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  situated  in  a  wide  plain, 
18  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Arras;  pop.  in  1866,  8,174. 
It  has  several  oil  and  soap  manufactories.  On 
Jan.  8,  1871,  after  some  fighting  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  in  the  vicinity,  a  battie  took  place 
at  Bapaume  between  the  French  army  of  the 
north  under  Faidherbe,  advancing  for  the 
relief  of  Paris,  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
Prussian  army  under  Von  Goeben.  The 
French  were  repulsed,  and  on  the  next  day 
fell  back  on  Arras  and  DouaL  The  particu- 
lars of  the  battle  became  the  subiect  of  an 
animated  controversy  between  Faidherbe  and 
Von  G^ben. 

BAPHOMETy  or  BdNmtij  a  mysterious  symbol 
used  among  the  knights  templar.  The  word 
was  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mahomet, 
to  whose  £uth  the  templars  were  accused  of 


inclining.  According  to  more  recent 
it  had  reference  to  Gnostic  mysteriea,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Gnostic  baptkm,  or 
baptism  of  fire.  Some  of  these  corioas  syib- 
bols  were  found  in  1818  in  the  imperial  mu- 
seum of  Vienna,  and  described  by  Von  Ham- 
mer. They  are  of  stone,  and  represent  a  fe- 
male figure  with  two  male  faces,  inscribed  with 
a  serpent,  a  truncated  cross,  or  Egyptian  key 
of  life  and  death,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  chew- 
board,  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  and 
numerous  Arabic  inscriptions. 

BAPTISM  (Gr.  pdnriafiOj  fronj  pairri^eiw,  frt- 
quentative  of  Bdirreiv,  to  dip),  the  appUcatka 
of  water  as  the  sign  of  reception  of  a  per- 
son into  the  visible  Christian  church.  At  to 
the  mode,  it  is  admitted  by  all  orders  of  Chris- 
tians that  immersion  is  a  valid  form,  while  the 
Baptist  denomination,  with  its  various  branch- 
es, maintain  that  this  is  the  only  valid  form. 
The  Latin  church  favors  affusion  three  timo 
applied,  in  the  names  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity ;  it  however  admits  of  either  immer- 
sion or  sprinkling.  The  original  mbric  of  the 
Greek  church  requires  a  trine  immerrion,  bot 
in  the  Russian  branch  sprinkling  is  held  egiial- 
ly  valid.  The  rubric  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land requires  that  an  infant  be  dipped  three 
times  in  water,  unless  the  health  of  the  child 
renders  it  unaavisable.  Protestant  denominft> 
tions,  other  than  Baptists^  recognize  either 
mode ;  among  them  immersion  is  rare,  afBuicn 
not  uncommon,  but  sprinkling  more  nsnaL  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  the  rite  b  admin- 
istered at  a  very  early  age,  practically  as  aoott 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  redpient  wSl 
permit  The  proper  time  is  generally  held  to 
be  from  a  week  to  a  month  after  birth ;  hot 
when  there  is  supposed  to  be  danger  of  death, 
it  may  be  admmistered  at  once.  By  many 
Protestant  denominations  who  recognize  the 
baptism  of  children,  only  those  are  to  be  b^>- 
tized  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Baptists  "ii^tn^^n  t||^ 
the  rite  can  only  be  administered  upon  pro- 
fession of  faith  by  the  recipient,  and  therefore 
only  to  those  who  have  reached  a  suffieieat 
age  to  make  such  profession  intelligently.  In 
the  case  of  infants,  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Anglican  churches  require  sponsors,  who  procn- 
ise  m  the  name  of  the  child  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.  In  the  Latin  church  eponsoniap 
is  held  to  constitute  a  kind  of  affinity,  so  that 
sponsors  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry.  In  the 
Lutheran  church  the  parents  may  be  sponson. 
In  the  dissenting  bodies  in  England,  and  in 
most  of  the  non-episcopal  chiuchea  in  tha 
United  States,  sponsors  are  usually  diq>eii8e4 
with.  The  Latin  church  recognizes  as  rafid 
baptism  performed  by  any  person,  even  bj  a 
midwife,  upon  a  new-bom  child ;  but  except  ia 
peril  of  death,  the  minister  shonld  be  a  clergy- 
man. Baptism  is  only  to  be  administered  oace. 
Baptists  immerse  aU  new  postnlanta.  The  Ro> 
man  church  recognizes  all  baptiama  aa  rafid, 
but  administers  to  converts  what  b 
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styled  "conditioDal  baptism,"  in  oases  where 
there  is  enj  donbt  aa  to  the  fact  of  the  person 
having  been  before  baptized.  — Tlie  Latin  church 
bolda  baptism  to  be  a  aacrament  bj  which  all 
previoiis  oSences,  Inclading  the  taint  of  origina] 
om,  ore  washed  out,  so  that  the  person  bap- 
tized stonda  free  ftom  all  un,  whether  actual 
or  original,  np  to  the  time  of  baptism.  Man; 
Protestant  denominations  maint^  that  it  is 
merely  a  ceremoDj  of  initiation  into  chnrch 
membership.  Between  these  two  eitremea  lies 
ever;  possiole  shade  of  sentiment.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  different  chnrches  respecting  the 
ordioance  of  baptism  may  be  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  their  own  formularies.  The  idea 
of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  chnrohes  is  clear :  bap- 
tism is  a  washing  out  of  all  previous  sin;  the 
person  baptized  commences  thenceforth  a  new 
life.  Article  xivii.  of  the  Anglican  and  of  the 
American  Episcopa]  church  reads:  "Baptisin 
bnotonija  men  of  profession  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference wbereoj'  Ohristian  men  are  discerned 
from  others,  bnt  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion, or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  an  instrument, 
they  that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted 
into  the  cbnrch:  the  promises  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  t«  be  the  sons 
of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  dgned 
and  sealed ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  in- 
creased by  virtue^  of  prayer  nnto  God.  The 
baptism  of  yonne'children  is  in  anj  wise  to  be 
retuned  in  the  church  as  most  agreeable  with 
the  institntion  of  Christ."  The  Augsbnrg  Con- 
fesnon  says  that  baptism  is  "  a  necessary  ordi- 
nance, a  means  of  grace,  and  ought  U>  be  ad- 
ministered also  to  children,  who  are  thereby 
dedicated  to  God  and  received  into  his  favor." 
The  Westminster  Confession  affirms  that  it  is 
"a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained 
bj  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admis- 
sion of  the  party  baptized  into  the  visible 
church,  but  also  to  be  nnto  him  a  ugn  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingraftiag  into 
Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remisuon  of  sins, 
and  of  his  giving  np  unto  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life;  which  sac- 
runent  ia,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be 
coDtinaed  in  bis  church  until  the  end  of  the 
world.  Not  only  those  that  do  actually  pro- 
fess (uth  in  and  obedience  to  Christ,  but  alao 
the  in&nta  of  one  or  both  believing  parents, 
ore  to  be  baptized.  Althongh  it  be  a  great  sin 
to  contemn  or  neglect  this  ordinance,  yet  grace 
and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed 
nnto  it  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated 
or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that  are  bap- 
tized are  undoobtodly  regenerated."  In  article 
iviL  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  it  is 
declared  that  "  baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
profession,  and  mark  of  difference  whereby 
Christians  are  distingnished  from  others  that 
are  not  baptized,  bnt  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regen- 
eration or  the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of 
yonng  children  ia  also  to  be  retained  in  the 
church."  The  Baptist  churches  in  America, 
bdng  congregational  in  fonn,  have  no  abso- 
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Intely  fixed  fbrmnla.  Two  not  very  dissimilar 
ones  are  generally  accepted,  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire Confession  of  Faith"  in  the  north,  and 
the  "Philadelphia  Confession"  in  the  south. 
The  article  on  baptism  in  these  two  confessions 
is  essentially  the  same,  varying  only  in  phrase- 
ology. In  the  Philadelphia  Confession  article 
xiii.  reads:  "Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  onto  the  party  baptized  a  sign  of  his  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  his  death  and  resurrection; 
of  his  being  ingrafted  nnto  him ;  of  remission 
of  sins;  andof  his  giving  up  unto  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  Those  who  do  actually  profess  repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  obedience  to  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  the  only  proper  subjects  of 
this  ordinance.  The  outward  element  to  be 
used  in  this  ordinance  is  water,  wherein  the 
party  is  to  he  immersed  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

BIFTISICBT  (Gr.  (3airTum}piov),  originally,  a 
bathing  place  or  swimming  batb ;  later,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  osage,  a  place  set  apart  for  per- 
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forming  the  rite  of  baptism.  At  first  the  bap- 
tistery was  an  exedra  or  structure  ontfflde  of  the 
proper  church;  later  the  porch,  and  still  later 

a  part  of  the  consecrated  edifice,  was  so  em- 
ployed. As  separate  edifices,  several  baptis- 
teries, notably  those  at  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Pisa,  are  fine  structures.  The  baptistery  at  No- 
vara  ia  one  of  the  most  curious  buildings  of  this 
class,  being  largely  composed  of  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Roman  temple,  with  an  antique  nm 
for  a  baptismal  font  The  introduction  of  the 
baptistery  as  a  part  of  a  church  edifice  datea 
from  the  6th  century.  Ancient  baptiateries 
were  sometimes  styled  turiaHipia,  either  be- 
cause baptjsm  was  conaioered  as  a  furupSc  or 
illnmination,  or  because  they  were  places  where 
the  catechumens  were  enlightened  in  the  first 
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principles  of  tho  Christian  faith.  OocamonaUj- 
also  we  find  KoikvuPifipa^  hath,  and  piscina^ 
fish  pond,  used  as  synonjmes  for  baptistery. 
Baptistery  is  now  commonly  nsed  to  designate 
the  baptismal  font  in  Oatholio  and  Episcopal 
churches,  and  the  tank  in  which  the  rite  of 
immersion  is  performed  in  Baptist  churches, 
where  convenient  access  cannot  be  had  to  a 
natural  body  of  water.  A  baptistery  in  the 
latter  sense  may  be  either  within  or  without 
the  church  edifice  to  which  it  pertains. 

BAPTISTS)  a  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians,^  who  differ  from  others  in  respect 
to  the  proper  age  and  mode  of  administering 
baptism,  in  the  view  of  the  Baptists  age  is 
nothing,  but  spiritual  qualification  is  everyr 
thing ;  hence  they  baptize  all  who  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel,  whether  in  childhood,  youth, 
or  manhoo<^  and  very  frequently  whole  house- 
holds at  once,  as  did  the  apostles.  The  Bap- 
tists reject  the  substitution  of  sprinkling  for 
the  entire  immersion  of  the  body,  which  they 
maintain  was  originally  practised  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  sick)  universally  observed  through- 
out Christendom  for  1,800  years.  For  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  immersion  as  identical  with 
baptism  it^lf,  and  essential  to  its  specific  spir- 
itual purposes,  they  urge  the  admitted  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  /km-r/Cc-s  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws,  the  places  where 
the  rite  was  originally  performed,  the  phrase- 
ology employed  in  describing  it,  the  example 
of  Christ  himself,  and  the  metaphorical  allu- 
sions of  the  sacred  writers  when  explaining  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  rite.  They  maintain 
that,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  who 
were  withheld  from  restoring  immersion  among 
Protestants  generally,  not  by  critical  reasons, 
but  by  their  views  of  church  authority  and  ex- 
pediency. The  Mennonites,  or  Dutch  Baptists, 
restored  immersion ;  but  a  part  of  them,  though 
still  rejecting  infant  baptism,  have  since  adopt- 
ed pouring;  those  who  retain  immersion  are 
now  called  Tunkers,  t.  «.,  dippers.  All  the 
Greek  and  oriental  churches,  though  adopting 
the  baptism  of  children,  retain  immersion  as 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  rite,  and  deny 
that  there  is  any  efficacy  in  the  western  form  of 
baptism. — On  the  subject  of  church  communion 
strict  Baptists  agree  generally  with  other  de- 
nominations that  it  is  not  proper  before  bap- 
tism. Open  communion,  so  eloquently  advo- 
cated by  Robert  Hall  in  England,  the  Baptists 
of  the  United  States  regard  as  an  anomaly. 
The  Baptists  believe  in  the  spiritual  unity  of 
the  whole  believing  church  under  Christ,  its 
head,  and  in  the  duty  of  making  this  duty  vis- 
ible by  subjection  to  him  in  all  things.  Local 
churches,  like  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
composed  of  converted  members,  duly  baptized, 
embodied  under  the  law  of  Christ  by  fVee  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  maintaining  the  truth  in 


love,  they  hold  to  be,  according  to  the  Kew 
Testament,  the  appointed  means,  in  the  firrt 
place,  for  manifesting  this,  unity.  The  gorem- 
ment  of  these  churches  is  congregationaL  EmtIi 
body,  being  immediately  dependent  on  Chrut, 
is  therefore  independent  of  all  others,  and  k 
complete  in  itself  for  the  management  of  ks 
internal  affairs,  such  as  the  choice  of  offieerk, 
declaration  of  faith,  and  reception,  dismiidBoiu 
or  discipline  of  members.  Each  church  i*  a 
tribunal,  where  Christ  himself  presides,  ratilT- 
ing  in  heaven  whatever  is  done  aocording  to 
his  will  on  earth.  This  principle  of  indepen- 
dence is,  however,  balanced  by  the  interoutn- 
munion  of  churches.  This  intercommunion  m 
the  highest  form  of  visible  unity,  and  \b  never 
to  be  interrupted  without  necessity.  On  thk 
principle  their  churches  associate,  invit«  cood- 
cils  for  advice,  and  organize  societies  for  mutaal 
cooperation  in  any  benevolent,  educational,  or 
missionary  enterprise.  But  all  such  aasocia- 
tions  among  Baptists  disclaim  the  sUghteet 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches. — Baptists  make 
no  distinction  but  that  of  office  between  clenpy- 
Ipen  and  laymen.  The  voice  of  the  miuority 
governs.  They  recognize  no  higher  cbnrch  offi- 
cers than  pastors  and  deacons.  Elders,  as  evan- 
gelists ana  missionaries,  are  also  ordmned  alter 
due  trial,  and  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospeL 
Councils  are  usually  called  by  the  churc^ea,  to 
advise  and  assist  in  the  ordination  of  miniateri^ 
the  formation  of  churches,  and  the  setUemem 
of  serious  difficulties.  Such  councils  in  soom 
localities  are  composed  exclusively  of  minislen, 
and  are  called  presbyteries ;  but  they  mmit  noi 
be  confounded  with  the  bodies  that  boar  that 
name  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  they  bare 
neither  judicial  nor  appellate  powers.  What- 
ever be  their  differences  in  other  thingn,  Bap- 
tists all  agree  in  maintaining  the  congregatiocial 
form  of  church  government.  With  Oon^rega- 
tionalists,  so  called,  they  differ  only  in  ref^inl  lo 
baptism  and  in  being  more  strictly  congrega- 
tion.— In  Great  Britain  the  Baptista,  next  to 
the  Congregationalists,  form  the  most  nnineroiia 
bodyof  rrotestant  dissenters.  In  England  the 
body  is  divided  by  their  views  of  the  design  of 
Christ's  redemption  into  General  and  Partienlar 
Baptists,  the  former  taking  Arminian  and  Xht 
latter  Colvinistio  ground.  The  New  Connce- 
tion  of  General  Baptists  seceded  from  the  old«  to 
exclude  Unitarianism,  which  was  creeping  in. 
They  were  originally  strict  communionista,  bat 
are  now  divided  on  that  question.  Hbej  have 
a  theological  school  at  Leicester,  a  aucceasfnl 
mission  at  Orissa  in  India,  and,  though  a  sEoaU, 
are  a  zealous  and  fiourishing  body.  The  Par* 
ticular  Baptists  are  altogether  the  moeC  numer- 
ous and  influentiaL  They  have  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  3,567  churches  and  343,8*5 
members.  They  have  six  theological  collcgea 
at  London,  Bristol,  Horton,  Haverford  rit<, 
Pontypool,  and  Edinburgh.  Their  periodirmi 
organs  are  the  ''Freeman.^*  a  large  weekly 
sheet,  and  three  monthly  periodicals,  the  **  Bap> 
tist  Magazine,^^  '*  Baptist  Reporter/'  and  tba 
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"  Eolectio  Review/^  This  body  holds  different 
views  on  the  question  of  commanion ;  the  pre- 
vailing ones  are  those  of  Robert  Hall.  In  aU 
other  respects  they  are  united.  Within  half  a 
century  they  have  advanced  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  They  support  the  impor- 
tant mission  to  India  begxm  by  Carey  in  1793, 
a  Baptist  home  mission,  and  missions  in  Ire- 
land, France,  Africa,  Honduras,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Jamaica  mission  is  now  self-sup- 
porting, but  the  home  society  has  established 
and  sustains  at  Calabar,  in  Jamaica,  a  theolo- 
gical institution  for  native  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  promises  much  for  Africa  also.  Baptist 
principles  are  spreading  rapidly  in  all  the 
wideiy  extended  colonies  of  Great  Britam,  par- 
ticularly Australia,  New  Zealand,  St  Helena, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Cana- 
das.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  within  85 
years,  nearly  80,000  converts  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  100  churches  planted  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Denmark,  besides  220  churches  in  Sweden, 
with  8,807  members.  Many  of  these  converts 
have  suffered  severe  fines  iad  imprisonments ; 
some  have  been  denied  the  liberty  of  marriage ; 
others  have  had  their  children  forcibly  bap- 
tized in  the  state  church;  others,  still,  have 
been  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  But 
in  the  face  of  all  this  intolerance  they  have 
advanced.  Hundreds,  driven  from  their  homes, 
emigrate  to  America.  Recent  information  from 
France  and  Switzerland  announces  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  infant  baptism  by  the  free 
evangelical  churches,  and  also  by  some  in  the 
Protestant  national  church. — In  the  United 
States  the  Baptist,  with  one  exception,  is  now 
the  largest  denomination  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. They  are  spread  through  every  state 
and  territory.  Owing  to  a  difference  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  in  1845  the  southern  Bap- 
tists, by  mutual  consent,  formed  separate  or- 
ganizations for  their  benevolent  enterprises. 
As  early  as  1764^  when  numbering  in  all  Amer- 
ica only  60  churches  and  about  5,000  members, 
the  Baptists  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode 
Island.  Long  before,  they  had  fostered  Har- 
vard, and  helped  Franklin  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
now  have  28  colleges  of  their  own,  over  100 
academies  and  female  seminaries  of  a  high 
grade,  and  9  theological  schools.  They  have 
publication  societies  at  PhUadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, and  NashviAe,  besides  many  nourishing 
private  publishing  house^  in  our  large  cities. 
They  maintain  46  periodical  organs,  including 
a  quarterly  review.  The  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  also  Bu(>port  the  American  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
unioiL  the  southern  B^tist  board  of  foreign 
and  domestic  missions,  the  Baptist  home  mis- 
sion society,  and  in  part  the  ^*  American  Bible 
Union.^^  Their  missions  are  planted  in  Can- 
ada, Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Hayti; 
in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 


Norway;  in  western  and  central  Africa;  in 
southern  India,  Assam,  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
'China.  The  number  of  conversions  from  their 
colportages  and  missions  in  1871  exceeded 
5,000.  Total  number  in  the  mission  churches, 
over  50,000.  The  income  of  all  the  above  so- 
cieties in  1871  was  $800,000.  In  doctrine  the 
Baptists  of  this  country  are  Calvinistic,  but 
with  mudi  freedom  and  moderation.  The  New 
Hampshire  declaration  of  faith  in  1838  is  the 
most  popular. — Bendes  the  general  body  of  Bap- 
tists, there  are  in  the  United  States  nine  smaller 
bodies,  distinguished  by  peculiarities  indicated 
by  their  respective  names.  The  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  diner  only  in  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath ;  the  Free-will  and  the  Anti- 
mission  Baptists  are  seceders  from  the  general 
fellowship  on  account  of  Arminian  and  Anti- 
nomian  tendencies,  though  the  latter  are  grad- 
ually adopting  different  views  and  returning 
to  the  gener^  body.  The  General  (or  Six- 
Principle)  Baptists^  the  Tunkers,  and  the  Men- 
nonites  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  cling  to  their 
ancient  usages.  The  Christian  connection,  the 
Campbellites  (or  Disciples),  and  the  Wine^ 
brennarians  (or  Church  of  God)  are  new  organ- 
izations, drawn  from  various  sources,  though 
agreeing  with  the  Baptists  generally  as  to  the 
subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  For  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  see  the  respective  articles. — ^It 
is  asserted  by  some  Baptists  that  they  can  trace 
their  history  in  a  succession  of  pure  churches 
(cuthari)  essentially  Baptist,  though  under  va- 
rious names,  from  the  8d  century  down  to  the 
reformation.  These  churches,  from  the  5th 
century  onward,  were  the  subjects  of  system- 
atic persecution  from  the  state  churches,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  Innocent  I.  of  Rome,  according  to 
the  historian  Socrates,  began  this  persecution 
by  depriving  them  of  their  houses  of  worship, 
and  driving  them  into  secret  places,  under  the 
laws  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.,  which 
forbid  rebaptism  (so  called)  under  penalty  of 
death.  Tet  their  principles  reappear  among 
the  Culdoes  of  the  West  and  the  Paulians  of 
the  East,  the  Vallesii  and  the  Paterines,  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  emerge  on  all 
sides  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation.  Mn 
Bancroft  says  of  th^  German  Baptists  of  that 
era;^**With  greater  consistency  than  Luther 
they  applied  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
to  the  social  positions  of  life,  and  threatened 
an  end  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  spiritual 
domination,  titles,  and  vassalage.  They  were 
trodden  under  foot  with  foul  reproaches  and 
most  arrogant  scorn,  and  their  history  is  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the  German 
peasantry ;  but  their  principles,  secure  in  their 
mimortality,  escaped  Vith  Roger  Williams  to 
Providence,  and  his  colony  is  witness  that  nat- 
urally the  paths  of  the  Baptists  are  paths  of 
freedom,  pleasantness,  and  peace."  (See  Ana- 
baptists.)—In  England,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  William  III.,  a  full  century  and  a  hal^ 
the  Baptists  struggled  to  gain  their  footing^ 
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and  to  tecnre  liberty  of  oonsoience  for  alL 
From  1611  thej  issaed  appeal  after  appeal,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the* 
people,  in  behalf  of  this  ^^sool  liberty,**  writ- 
ten with  a  breadth  of  view  and  force  of  argu- 
ment hardlj  since  exceeded.  Yet,  until  the 
Quakers  arose  in  1660,  the  Baptists  stood  alone 
in  its  defence,  amid  uniyersal  opposition.  In 
the  time  of  OromweU  they  first  gained  a  fair 
hearing,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Milton  and 
Vane,  would  have  changed  the  whole  system 
of  the  church  and  the  state  but  for  the  treason 
of  Monk.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  pris- 
ons were  filled  with  their  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs, yet  their  principles  gradually  gained 
ground  in  the  public  mind  and  hastened  the 
revolution  of  1688.  **The  share  which  the 
Baptists  took,*'  says  Dr.  Williams,  '^  in  shoring 
np  the  &llen  liberties  of  England,  and  in  infus- 
ing new  vigor  and  liberality  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  country,  is  not  generally  known. 
Tet  to  this  body  English  liberty  owes  a  debt  it 
can  never  acknowledge.  Among  the  Baptists 
Christian  freedom  found  its  earliest,  its  stanch- 
est,  its  most  consistent,  and  its  most  disinterest- 
ed champions.**  Not  less  powerful  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  Baptists  in  the  United 
States.  Introduced  into  Rhode  Island  with 
Roger  Williams  and  John  Clark  in  1688,  their 
history  for  more  than  a  century,  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  is  that  of  proscribed  and  banished 
men.  Yet,  persecuted  themselves,  they  never 
persecuted  others.  ^'  In  the  code  of  laws  estab- 
lished by  them  in  Rhode  Island,**  says  Judge 
Story,  *^  we  read,  for  the  first  time  since  Chris- 
tianity ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the 
declaration  that  conscience  should  be  f^ee,  and 
men  should  not  be  punished  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  way  they  were  persuaded  he  re- 
quires.** The  article  on  religious  liberty  in  the 
amendments  to  the  American  constitution  was 
introduced  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Baptists 
in  1789.  The  new  impulse  given  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty  by  the  revolutionary  war  was  follow- 
ed by  the  ri4>id  spread  of  Baptist  principles. 
Their  great  prosperity  dates  from  that  era.  In 
1762  there  were  56  Baptist  churches  in  Amer- 
ica; in  1792  there  were  1,000;  in  1812,  2,488; 
in  1882,  5,822 ;  in  1852  they  exceeded  9,500. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  **  Baptist 
Year  Book**  for  1872,  without  including, any 
of  the  Baptist  minor  bodies,  there  are  18*,  897 
churches,  12,018  ministers,  and  1,489,181  church 
members,  of  whom  85,821  were  added  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Including  those  of  the  British 
provinces,  the  total  number  of  members  was 
1,557,449.  If  those  sects  be  included  which 
agree  with  the  Baptists  in  their  organic  prin- 
ciples, though  differing  in  other  points,  the 
number  would  rise  to 'more  than  1,700,000. 
The  total  population  attached  to  Baptist  views 
is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000.  From  these 
statistics  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  the 
Baptists  far  outruns  that  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  rates  of  increase  have 
been  greatest  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 


where  they  were  most  persecuted,  and  in  tbe 
new  states  where  their  zealous  minitters  wert 
among  the  eariiest  pioneers.  (See  Onrtii^s 
*^  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  tor  the 
One  Hundred  Years,**  Boston,  1856.) 

BAB*    See  Bab-lb-Duo,  Bab-sub-Aubk, 
Bab-«ub-Sbinb. 

BIB;  a  town  of  S.  W.  Rns^ 
of  Poaolia,  on  the  Rov,  58  rl  N.  £.  of 
netz;  pop.  in  1867,  8,077.  It  is  famoos  aa  Ibc 
place  where  a  confederation  of  PoHsh  patriot 
was  formed,  chiefly  under  the  lead  ef  the  P»- 
laskis,  with  a  view  to  combating  Russian  tnfla- 
ence  and  the  adher^its  of  Russia  in  Poland, 
Feb.  29,  1768.  The  Russians  took  Bar  \n 
storm  on  the  following  May  28,  together  wm 
1,400  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon. 

BAB.  I*  An  endosure  made  by  a  railing  or 
partition  for  the  use  of  counsel  in  ooorta,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  incommoded  by  spectator! ; 
nrom  whence  is  sometimes  supposed  to  hsve 
come  the  term  barrister,  applied  to  thoae  eaDed 
within  the  bar.  At  tnis  bar  prisoners  wers 
placed  for  trial.  The  term  is  used  odlecttrely 
to  designate  those  who  as  counsel  are  entitled 
to  address  the  court  IL  A  low  partition  which 
in  the  houses  of  parliamoit  and  legialatiTe  haUs 
generally  sepan^^  from  the  body  of  the  homm 
a  space  near  the  door,  beyond  which  none  b«t 
members,  clerks,  and  messengers  are  adnuttei 
except  on  leave.  Persons  charged  with  con- 
tempt are  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  hoose ; 
and  at  the  opening  and  dose  of  a  seaaion  ai 
parliament  the  commons  go  to  the  bar  of  the 
nouse  of  lords  to  hear  the  queen*s  speech. 

BABABly  a  steppe  of  Siberia,  800  m.  fttun  C 
to  W.  and  450  fn>m  N.  to  S.,  comprisinir  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk,  and  the 
S.  W.  portions  in  Tomsk.  The  Altai  moon- 
tains  enclose  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Irtish 
and  Obi  rivers  on  the  west  and  east.  Oertain 
districts  are  fertile,  and  there  are  extenaiTe  for- 
ests ;  but  the  whole  region  abounds  in  swampa 
and  salt  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  become 
poisonous  during  the  summer.  The  inhnbfV- 
ants  consLst  of  Russian  colonists  living  in  rO- 
lages,  and  of  Barabintzi,  a  small  tribe  <^  Tartar 
origin,  who  are  chiefly  nomadic  shepherds  or 
fishermen. 

BABACOA9  a  seaport  town  of  Cuba,  in  the 
Eastern  Department,  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.  £.  coast,  100  m.  E.  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  pop.  about  5,500.  It  is  on 
the  £.  side  of  a  small  but  deep  harbor,  on  a 
rocky  bluff  of  coral  formation ;  and  back  of  the 
town  are  high,  craggy  mountains  of  cnrioos 
shape,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  the  Anv3 
of  Baracoa.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  adobe 
and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens.  An  nniM- 
ally  large  quantity  of  rain  falls  at  Baracoa,  ani 
the  forests  and  large  orchards  of  ooooanut  pafana 
in  the  vicinity  are  very  luxuriant*  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  fruit  trade  with  the  United 
States ;  limes,  oranges,  lemons^  pineapples^  and 
cocoanuts  are  brought  in  firom  tne  surronndlBg 
country  on  mules  and  donkeys.    The  trade  in 
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coootuiTita  is  aaii  to  BTerage  S0,000  a  day.  Oi- 
gars  only  are  mano&ctnred.  Oolombna  landed 
bare,  and  the  first  settlement  on  the  ieland  was 
made  here  in  1613  hj  Diego  Velazduea. 

BiUDJ,  a  river  of  Sjria,  probably  the  Bib- 
lical Abana,  called  bj  the  Greeks  the  Ohirsor- 
rhoaa  or  Bardinea.  It  rises  in  the  Anti-Liba- 
noB,  flowa  8.  K,  and  foils  into  the  Bahret-el- 
Eibliyeh,  a  lake  or  swamp,  E.  of  DamaBcna. 
Issning  from  a  cleft  in  uie  mountains  as  a 
«Jear  rapid  stream,  it  divides  into  three  amaU- 
er  ooaraes.    The  central  or  main  stream  runs 


branches  diverae  to  the  right  and  left,  and,  af~ 
tar  irrigating  the  plain,  reanit«  with  the  main 
Btreani.  The  water  of  the  Barada,  like  that  of 
the  Jordan,  is  of  a  white  anlphorons  hna,  and 
haa  an  unpleasant  taate. 

UUfiA,  Fnlnlck,  D.  D.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  missionary  among  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indira,  bom  at  Treffen,  Csraiola,  Jnne  29, 
1787,  died  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  Jan.  19,  1868. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  was  educated  at  the 
nnivereity  of  Vienna,  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
September,  1B28,  came  to  America  in  Decem- 
ber, leSO,  and  from  that  IJme  till  bis  death 
was  connected  with  t^e  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
misdons  in  Michigan.  Be  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Marquette  and  6anlt  Ste.  Marie  in 
18S8.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Chippewa 
grammar  and  dictionary  (Detroit,  184S  and 
1SS2),  of  several  religions  works  in  Chippewa, 
and  of  a  small  work  in  German  on  the  "  His- 
tory, Character,  and  Babits  of  the  North 
American  Indians"  (1S87). 

BAUeCfn  D'HILUCEB.  L  UaJs,  a  French 
general,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  IS,  ITM,  died  in 
Berlin  in  December,  1812,  At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolntion  he  was  lientenant  in 
the  regiment  of  Alsace,  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  in  1798,  and  chosen  by  Cnstine  as  the 
nead  of  his  staff.  His  fidelity  to  that  unfortn- 
oate  chief  led  to  his  unprisonment,  bnt  he  was 
liberated  after  the  9Ui  Thennidor.  He  served 
under  Napoleon  during  his  first  two  campaigns 
in  Italy,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
dividon  general.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Stnttgart  and  Elcliingcn  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  was  governor  of  Friuli  in  1808, 
of  Venice  in  1808,  and  participated  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Raab  won  by  Engine  Beanhamais  over 
the  Austrians  in  June,  180{r.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  be  served  in  Spain.  In  1S12 
be  was  pot  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
grand  army  against  Rnsda,  and  was  captured 
with  nearly  ell  his  forces  by  the  enemy.  A 
oonrt  of  inqoiry  was  ordered  by  Napoleon,  at 
which  he  was  so  aggrieved  that  he  fell  sick 
and  died  before  he  reached  France.  II>  Idllls, 
marshal  of  France,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
Sept.  6,  1795.  He  served  as  second  lieutenant 
dnring  the  Rnssan  campaign,  became  in  1813 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Marmont,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  had  his  left  band  carried  away 
by  a  cannon  balL    He  waa 
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fyi  of  the  empire,  thongb  not  yet  30  years  old. 
Adhering  to  tne  restor^  Bonrbons,  he  entered 
the  royal  guards,  served  in  Spain  and  Algeria, 
became  second  in  command  at  the  military 
school  of  St-  Cyr  in  1883,  and  afterward  prin- 
cipal,  a  pomtion  which  he  held  till  1840.  For 
some  years  thereafter  he  served  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  Algeria  and  became  a  general.  Be- 
tnming  to  France  in  1847,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  general  of  infantry.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  second  division  of  the 
army  near  the  Alps.  He  was  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly  from  the  department  of 
Doubs,  and  joined  the  party  of  reaction.  In 
1849  he  went  to  Rome  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  sent  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  in  1801  was  put  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Paris  in  place  of  Gen.  Cbangar- 
nier,  whom  Napoleon  distmsted.  He  favored 
the  amp  d'etat,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  consultative  commission.  In  the  Crimean 
war  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  the  Bal- 
tic, and  on  his  return  was  made  a  marshal  and 
became  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  sen- 
ate. He  commanded  the  first  army  corps  in 
the  Italian  campaifni  of  1809,  end  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  In  1868 
he  was  in  command  of  the  camp  at  Chilons, 
and  shortly  after  the  ontbreak  of  the  war  of 
1870  was  for  a  few  days  military  governor 
of  Paris. 

BIEANOFF,  Hlkilil,  a  deaf-mute  BusHon 
painter,  bom  in  Estlionin  in  1810.  He  studied 
m  Berlin  at  the  expense  of  the  czar,  and  has 
produced  genre  and  historical  pictures. 

BlRiMOFF,  lleiaadtr  ladreierittk,  governor  of 
tlie  Rnssian  posseseions  in  Nortli  America,  bom 
in  1746,  died  at  sea,  near  the  island  of  Java, 
April  28,  1819.  Early  in  life  he  was  engaged 
in  commerce  in  western  Siheria,  but  in  1790 
estabiiebed  himself  at  Kadink,  and  opened  a 
trade  with  the  natives.  In  1796  he  founded  a 
commercial  colony  on  Behring  strait,  and  in 
1799  took  possesion  of  the  latest  of  the  Sit- 
ka groop  of  islands,  now  known  by  his  n 


Boston,  New  York,  California,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  founded  a  colony  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  ennobled  by  the  cznr  Alexander 
and  made  first  governor  of  Russian  America. 
He  died  while  returning  to  Russia. 

BiRilfTE,  iMiMe  eilDsaHC  Prasper,  baron  de 
Brngi^re,  a  French  statesman  and  historian, 
bom  at  Riom  in  Anvergne,  June  10,  1782,  died 
in  Anvergne  in  1866.  He  was  educated  at 
the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris,  and  occupied 
daring  the  empire  several'  offices  at  home  and 
missions  abroad.  He  was  prefect  of  Loire-In- 
f^rieure  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  kept  his  noet 
under  the  restoration,  and  after  tlie  hundred 
days  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state 
and  general  secretary  of  the  home  department. 
In  1819  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and 
that  most  of  his  tjme  waa  given  to  lit- 
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eraiy  porsaits.  As  early  as  1809  he  had  publish- 
ed anonyiDOuslj  his  Tableau  de  la  litterature 
/ran f awe  au  18'  si^ele^  and  he  was  the  real  au- 
thor of  a  great  part  of  Mme.  de  la  Rochejaque- 
lin^s  Memoires  on  the  war  in  La  Vendue.  He 
published  a  French  version  of  Schiller^s  dra- 
mas (1821),  contributed  to  the  Collection  de$ 
thSdtres  Strangers^  and  furnished  the  ^^  Ham- 
let'^ of  Guizot^s  translation  of  Shakespeare. 
Uis  HUtoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  mat- 
eon  de  Valoie  (3  vols.  8vo,  1824-'6X  a  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  memoirs  of  old  chroniclers, 
has  been  considered  a  model  of  purely  narra- 
tive history,  and  secured  his  election  to  the 
French  academy.  After  the  revolution  of  1830 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Turin,  and  in 
1835  he  went  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his 
remaining  wprks  are :  Melangee  hUtoriquee  et 
litUraires  (3  vols.,  1836);  Que$tion$  con^titu- 
tionnellee  (1850) ;  Hutoire  de  la  convention  no- 
tionale  (6  vols.,  1851-^3) ;  Ilistoire  du  directoire 
(3  vols.,  1855);  £tudee  hietori^ues  et  biogra- 
phiauee  (2  vols.,  1857);  La  tie  politique  de 
Jf,  Royer-CoUard  (2  vols,,  1861);  and  De  la 
decentralisation  en  1829  et  en  1833  (1865).  As 
a  historian  Barante  was  impartial  and  accurate 
in  his  statements. 

*  BARlBnr A,  a  county  of  S.  W.  Hungary,  bound- 
ed by  the  Danube,  which  there  forms  Margitta 
island,  and  the  Drave,  which  separates  it  from 
Slavonia;  area,  about  1,965  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70, 
283,506,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Magyars, 
and  the  rest  chiefly  Germans,  Croats,  and 
Serbs.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly 
level,  and  the  soil  almost  everywhere  very  fer- 
tile, producing  wheat,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  ex- 
cellent wines.  The  county  is  also  rich  in  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  several  min- 
eral spnngs.  The  most  important  towns  are 
FOnfkirchen  or  Pecs,  the  capital,  and  Mohacs, 
near  which  in  1526  Hungary  lost  her  army,  her 
king,  and  her  independence. 

BARATIEE,  J*liiu  PhlUiip,  a  precocious  Ger- 
man scholair,  bom  at  Schwabach,  near  Nurem- 
berg, Jan.  19,  1721,  died  in  Halle  Oct.  6,  1740. 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  ProtestanV  pastor,  who 
had  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Xantes.  Before  his  5th  year  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  French,  German, 
and  Latin,  and  he  afterward  mastered,  almost 
unaided,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic.  In  his  9th  year  he  made  a  dictionary 
of  ditncult  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  words,  and  in 
his  13th  year  published  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  of  the  itinerary  of  Bemamin  of  Tudela, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  historical  disser- 
tations. He  also  published  several  learned 
theological  pamphlets,  and  made  difficult  math- 
ematical and  astronomical  calculations.  In  his 
14th  year  he  received  from  the  university  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  on  which 
occasion  he  defended  14  theses  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  2,0()0  spectators.  The  royal  so- 
ciety of  sciences  at  Berlin  made  hun  a  member. 


and  the  king  of  Pruana  made  him  An 
aUowanoe  of  $50,  presented  him  irith  buoka 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  gave  U>  lus 
father  a  living  at  HaUe.  He  began  a  hlttory 
of  the  church,  a  history  of  the  80  yettm'  war, 
and  various  other  works. 

B1RATTN8U,  Tefgod  AknatfttdH  a  Ri 
poet,  died  in  Italy  in  September,  1844.  He 
educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  aenred  eight 
as  a  soldier  in  Finland,  ai^  aftenrard  livisd  in 
Moscow.  ^^Eda,"  the  first  oflbprinx  of  Ut 
muse,  is  a  spirited  poem,  with  strong  local  eol> 
oring  and  Finnish  charaoteriatioi.  HU 
agreeable  production  is  the  **  Gypsy, *^  a 
fd  picture  of  the  best  features  of  Ri 
high  life. 

BARB,  a  fine  breed  of  horsea  cultivated  fcy 
the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  first  introdoced  by 
them  into  Spain.  They  are  believed  to  htet% 
been  of  a  kmdred  ori^  with  the  Ant^'^ff 
horse,  but  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  aad 
synmietry  than  for  speed,  endurance,  and  do- 
cility. They  are  generally  larger  than  tfat 
Arabian,  and  the  black  barb^  of  Donicola  aie 
said  to  be  rarely  less  than  16  hands  bich.  The 
wild  horses  of  America  are  believed  to  have 
descended  from  Spanish  barbs,  brought  over 
by  the  early  explorers. 

BARBADOiS,  or  Barteta,  a  British  iiOaiid  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean group,  in  lat  18*  10'  N.,  loo.  59"  54* 
W.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  22  m.  lung  and  14 
broad ;  area,  166'sq.  ul  ;  pop.  in  1861, 152,727, 
being  920  to  the  square  mile.  The  popobuaoa 
of  Barbadoes  is  denser  than  that  of  any  otibcr 
country  in  the  world  except  Malta.  In  1861 
there  were  16,594  white,  86,118  of  miztd 
race,  and  100,005  black.  The  island  is  <5> 
vided  by  a  deep  valley  into  two  parts.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  northern  apd  lanrer  part 
is  Mount  Hillaby,  1,147  ft.  high.  From  the 
W.  coast  the  ground  rises  in  successire  ter- 
races, broken  by  ravines  to  the  central  ridgcw 
from  which  hills  of  a  conical  form  radiate  in  a 
N.  £.  direction  to  the  seashore.  The  N*.  W. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island  consist  of  rooks  of 
coralline  limestone  with  beds  of  calcareom 
mnrl;  the  £.  part  is  composed  of  strata  of 
silicious  sandstone,  intermixed  with  ferrugi- 
nous matter,  clay,  marl,  minute  fragments  of 
pumice,  strata  of  volcanic  ashea,  seama  of  bits- 
men,  and  springs  of  petroleum.  There  are 
several  chalybeate  springs,  containing  chiefly 
iron,  carbonic  acid^  and  fixed  alkali,  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  The  island  is  encin*1ed  by 
coral  reefs,  which  in  some  parts  extend  naa- 
ward  for  three  milea,  and  are  dangerous  to 
navigation.  Carlisle  bay,  the  port  and  harbor 
of  Barbadoes,  is  a  spacious  open  road:ste*d, 
capable  of  containing  500  vesseU;  bat  it  it 
exposed  to  S.  and  S.  W.  winds.  The  climate, 
though  warm,  is  salubrious.  The  island  i* 
greatly  exposed  to  hurricanes.  One  of  thcsv^ 
in  October,  1780,  de8troye<l  almu:<t  ererr 
building,  and  8,0<>0  or  4,000  lives.  Dor^ 
another  in  August,  1831,  the  loss  of  life  b 


stated  to  have  been  from  3,000  to  5,000,  and 
th«  destraotion  of  property  £1,602,800.  The 
principal  Articles  of  ex)>ort  are  Bogor,  cotton, 
aloes,  and  arrowroot;  the  imports  are  chiefly 
fiah,  beef,  floor,  catlerj,  and  clotlis.  In  ISGO 
the  imports  were  £734,858,  exports  £881,684; 
in  1860,  importa  £876,300,  esporta  £1,84G,- 
400;  in  1S70,  imports  £1,026,221,  exports 
£935,435.  There  are  only  four  towns,  of  which 
Bridgetown,  the  capital,  has  about  25,000  in- 
habitants. The  goremraent  consista  of  a  gov- 
ernor, cotincil,  and  house  of  assemblj.  The 
governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  wso  gov- 
emor  general  of  the  neighboring  islands  of 
(irenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and 
St.  Lucia.  The  council  consists  of  12  mem- 
t>era,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  hold  office 
during  the  royal  pleasure.  The  assembly  con- 
sista of  24  delegates,  elected  annually  by  the 
people. — Barbadoes  was  probably  discovered 
early  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Portuguese. 
When  it  WAS  first  visited  by  the  English  in 
160S,  it  was  nninhabited  and  covered  with 
dense  forests.  The  flrat  English  colony,  con- 
sisting of  40  whites  and  7  negroes,  was  founded 
in  ]a25.  In  1665  the  Dutch  made  a  fruitlesa 
attempt  to  seize  the  island.  In  1ST6,  1602, 
1616,  and  1825,  plots  were  formed  among  the 
negroes  to  take  possesmon.  In  1TB8  the  pop- 
ulation was  16,137  whites,  2,229  free  colored, 
and  64,405  negroes.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  increase  in  the  white  population  for 
76  years,  while  the  colored  or  mixed  portion 
has  mnltiplied  16  fold.  The  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  1834  waa  effected  without  disorder. 

BlBBiKl,  Sabit,  a  virgin  and  martyr,  hon- 
ored in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es, and  supposed  to  have  suffered  at  Ileliopolis 
in  306,  or  at  Nioomedia  in  Bithynia  in  £36. 


According  to  the  Aurea  Legenda,  she  was 
born  at  Heliopolia  in  Egypt,  of  pagan  parents; 
and  her  father,  fearing  she  shonld  he  taken  . 
from  him  on  account  of  her  great  beanty,  con- 
fined her  in  a  tower.  In  her  seclnsion  she 
heard  of  the  preaching  of  Origen,  and  wrote 
to  him  begging  for  instruction,  whereupon  he 
sent  one  of  his  disciples,  who  taught  and  bop- 
tized  her.  On  learning  this  her  father  put  her 
to  death,  and  is  said  to  have  been  immediately 
struck  by  lightning ;  for  which  reason  the  saint 
has  been  regarded  as  the  patron  of  sailors  in  a 
storm,  and  of  artillerymen.  In  art  site  is  gen- 
erally represented  with  a  tower.  Her  festival 
day  is  Dec.  4, 

BIBBIBELU,  GIwkI*-    See  Giosoioxs. 

BUBABOSSl,  the  name  given  to  two  rene- 
gade Greek  corsairs,  and  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Baba-TaU,  father  captain.  I.  indJi 
HH-uh,  or  Hmk,  bom  at  Uitylene  (Lesbos) 
about  1474,  eiecoted  in  1B18,  He  acquired 
fame  in  the  service  of  Egypt,  Tnrkey,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  with  his  brother  became  the  terror  of 
the  Uediterranean.  Invited  by  the  emir  of 
the  MettdJB,  gelim  Eutemi,  in  1516,  to  aid  him 
against  the  Spaniards,  he  mode  himself  master 
of  Algiers,  Tenez,  and  Tlemcen,  and  murdered 
the  emir,  but  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.,  besieged  in  Tlomccn,  captured  on 
his  flight  from  that  city,  and  put  to  death.  II« 
Khalr^^DlB,  brotlier  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  about  1476,  died  in  Constonnno- 
pie  in  1548,  After  hia  brother's  death  he 
obtained  the  assiatance  of  the  aultan  Selim  I. 
in  recovering  Algiera.  Soiyman  I.  putting  him 
in  command  of  hia  lleet,  he  fortified  Algiers, 
and  conquered  Tunis  and  other  territories  for 
the  Turks.  After  Ciiarlea  V.  retook  Tunis  in 
1686,  Barbarossa  preyed  upon  the  coast  of 


Ital;',  defeated  Doris  in  the  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia,  captnred  Gastel  Nnovo  (1G89),  defeated  a 
OhrUti&n  tqaftdron  off  Oandia,  threatened  Do- 
ria  fit  Genoa,  joined  FraocU  I.  against  Charles 
T.,  aided  tlje  French  in  taking  Nice  (I&4S), 
and  made  a  trinrophant  entrj  into  Conatanti- 
nople  with  man;  thousand  prisoners. 

BiUABOBU,  FndNtcfc.  See  Fbbdbbiok  t., 
emperor  of  German;. 

UBBiBMIX,  ChailM  J«u  Marie,  a  French 
reTolntioDist,  Imm  in  Marseillea,  March  6, 
1T07,  goiUotdned  at  Bordeaos,  Jane  26,  1TS4. 
Eo  was  a  prominent  joong  lawjer  when  in 
ITBI  he  was  sent  by  his  native  city  as  revo- 
Intionary  agent  to  the  legislative  aaaembly  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Jacobin  oinb.  When  it 
was  feared  that  the  court  would  succeed  in 
arrestiiw  the  revolnlionary  movement  in  the 
north  of  France,  Barbarooi  was  vehement  in 
sapporting  the  plan  of  a  separate  repubUo  in 
the  south.  He  took,  with  his  500  countrymen, 
who  were  especially  called  le»  MarteiUait,  an 
important  part  in  the  insorrection  of  August 
10,  17&2,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the  conven- 
tioD,  he  joined  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde, 
became  by  his  zeal,  eloqnence,  and  rare  per- 
sonal beauty  a  conspicuous  member  of  tbeir 
party,  opposed  the  merciless  policy  of  Uarat 
and  Robeapierre,  and  demanded  an  act  of  ac- 
onsation  against  the  promoters  of  the  massacre 
of  September.  He  loanifeeted  remarkable  abil' 
ity  in  tlie  diacussion  of  questions  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country;  he  strongly  opposed  several  of 
the  rash  and  uqjust  financial  measures  of  the 
day,  and  suggested  several  plans  for  a  moreprn- 
dent  management.  At  Uie  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  voted  for  the  king's  death,  but  favored  an 
appeal  to  the  nation.  After  the  popular  rising 
of  Hay  81,  1798,  which  sealed  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  Girondists,  Barbaroux  left  Paris  with 
eome  of  bis  colleagues,  and  tried  to  raise  an 
inaorrecdon  in  the  provinces  against  the  con- 
vention; but  this  movement  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, and  Barbaroux,  hunted  from  place  to 
Slace,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  Bor- 
eaux.  Being  discovered,  he '  shot  himself 
twice ;  but  though  in  a  dying  condition,  he 
retained  life  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  scaffold 
by  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Bordeaux. 

lAUAKT  ffriTEB,  a  general  terra  deagnat- 
ing  that  portion  of  northern  AtHca  stretching 
from  the  W.  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert  of 
Bahara,  between  lat.  25°  and  37°  N.,  Ion.  10° 
W.  and  25°  E.,  and  including  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Berbers,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  who  still  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population. 

UBIlSntO,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  on 
the  Cinca,  in  the  province  and  96  m.  S.  E.  of 
Uaesca;  pop.  about  B,600.  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  good  mediteval 
paintings,  and  an  important  school. 


BilUCLD,  iBi  LMllla,  an  Eof^ish  writer. 
bom  at  Sibworth-Httrconrt.  Leicestenbirc, 
June  SO,  1743,  died  at  Stoke-Newinffton.  near 
London,  March  9,  162G.  She  displayed  tm- 
usnal  talent  as  a  child,  and  her  early  ediw*- 
tion  was  directed  with  care  by  her  father,  tbt 
Rev.  John  Aifcip,  a  Unitarian  minister.  At 
the  age  of  16  she  ^moved  with  him  to  War- 
rington in  Lancashire,  where  he  took  charge 
of  uie  academy,  out  of  which  grew  tfa«  centnl 
Unitarian  coUege,  afterward  tranaferred  to 
York,  and  finally  established  in  Uancbertcr. 
In  1773,  at  the  age  of  30,  she  pnbliahed  a  toI- 
mne  of  her  poems,  which  the  same  year  ran 
through  four  editions.  This  waa  followed  by 
"  Miscellaneous  IHecea  in  Pro«e,"  partly  writ- 
ten by  her  brother  John  Aikio-  In  1774  «b* 
married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barfaknld,  with 
whom  she  kept  a  school  for  the  next  11  ye«n 
in  the  village  of  Palgrave,  Suffolk.  Dnrisg  thu 
period  she  published  "  Devotional  Pieceo,  enm- 
piled  from  the  Psalms  of  David,"  "  Kariy  L*»- 
sons  for  Cliildren,"  and  "  Hymna  in  Pro«c  fc» 
Children,"  After  a  short  visit  to  the  ctmti- 
nent  in  17e6-'6,  Mrs.  Borbauld  went  to  live  ii 
Hampstead,  near  London,  where  lier  hariiUMl 
became  pastor  of  a  small  congregation,  and  iJm 
took  charge  of  a  few  pupils.  Ilere  ehe  wrvu 
several  pamphlets  and  poems  on  popular  sab- 
jects,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  civil  diaabiB- 
tiea  of  the  dissenters  and  the  abolition  of  \bt 
slave  trade,  and  various  contributiona  to  \i*t 
brother's  "Evenings  at  Ilome."  In  1802  >i* 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Stoke-Newing- 
ton,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  Ilm 
she  prepared  "  Selections  from  the  t^iie.-tater. 
Guardian,  Tatler,  and  Freeholder,"  with  a  pre- 
liminary essay.  She  wrote  the  life  of  Rirhard- 
Bon,  the  novdist,  to  accompany  bis  correspco- 
dence,  edited  Akenside's  "  Pleasure*  of  the 
Imagination  "  and  Collins's  "  Odea,"  and  a  rai- 
lection  of  the  "  British  Novelists,"  with  mc- 
mturs  and  criticisms,  and  published  "  The  Fe 
male  Spectator,"  a  miscellany  of  pro«e  a&d 
verse.  Her  last  separate  pnbliratioii,  "  Ei^ 
teen  Hundred  and  Eleven"  (1812),  is  her  ItHig- 
est  and  most  highly  finished  poem.  Her  work\ 
in  two  volumes,  were  edited,  with  a  mau>iir. 
by  her  niece,  Miss  Lncy  Aikm.  Her  writing* 
are  distinguished  for  their  pure  moral  ton«. 
simplicity,  and  eameetness,  and  her  bo<A^  Un 
children  are  among  the  best  of  their  clasa.. 


(harhta,  Cnv.),  a  lar^  coarse  trtA- 
water  fish,  of  the  family  cyprtnida,  fotmd  in 
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many  of  the  large  European  riyers.  It  has 
several  barbs  or  beard-like  feelers  pendent 
from  its  leathery  mouth,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  its  name.  It  frequents  deep,  stiU 
pools  with  eddies,  in  swift-flowing  streams: 
roots  in  the  gravel  bottoms  like  a  hog ;  ana 
feeds  on  worms  and  other  bottom  bait  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  3  feet  and  to  the  weight 
of  18  or  20  pounds,  is  a  determined  biter,  and, 
when  hooked,  a  desperate  puller.  It  is  of  little 
value  as  food. 

BAEBfi-MiUOIS,  Fnoftli  de,  count  and  mar- 
quis, a  French  statesman,  bom  at  Metz,  Jan. 
81,  1746,  died  Jan.  14,  1887.  After  filling 
diplomatic  offices  at  several  German  courts, 
he  was  sent  to  the  new  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  consul  general  of 
France.  He  organized  all  the  French  consul- 
ates in  this  country,  and  during  his  residence 
here  married  the  daughter  of  William  Moore, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1785  he  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  intendant  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  introduced  many  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  of  finance.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1790,  and,  having  vindi- 
cated himself  from  various  accusations,  was 
again  employed  in  German  diplomacy.  In  1795 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
elders,  but  was  soon  charged  with  a  variety 
of  ofiTences,  and,  though  he  defended  himself 
with  spirit,  was  in  1797  exiled  to  Guiana  as  a 
friend  of  royalty.  He  was  recalled  in  1801  and 
made  director  of  the  treasury,  a  title  which  he 
soon  exchanged  for  that  of  minister  of  finance. 
In  1803  he  was  authorized  to  cede  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  for  50,000,000  fr.,  but  had 
the  skill  to  obtain  75,000,000  fr.,  a  piece  of 
diplomacy  for  which  he  was  Uberally  rewarded 
by  Napoleon.  He  was  soon  after  made  count 
of  the  empire  and  chief  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  In  1806  a  sudden  decline  in  the  f^mds 
caused  by  a  blunder  in  his  administration 
brought  about  his  disgrace,  which  was  however 
speedily  ended  by  Napoleon,  who  recognized 
and  needed  his  ability.  In  1818  he  entered 
the  senate,  and  the  next  year  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  and  the  re^stablish- 
ment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  was  well 
received  by  Louis  XVIIl.,  appointed  a  peer  of 
France  and  honorary  counsellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  confirmed  in  the  office  of  first  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  accounts,  which  he  had 
formerly  held.  Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Elba  ordered  him  to  leave  Paris.  He  resumed 
his  offices  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Af- 
ter the  revolution  of  July  he  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe.  He  wrote  IUflexum% 
9%ir  la  colonie  de  Saint- D<miingue  (1796) ;  Com- 
plot  cT Arnold  et  de  Sir  Henry  Clinton  eontre 
tee  State-  Uhie  d^AmSrique  et  eontre  le  GinS- 
ral  Washington  (Paris,  1816);  De  la  Ouyane 

S822);  Lettree  de  Madame  la  Marquiee  de 
ompadour^  with  a  memoir  (1811) ;  Hietoire 
de  la  Louieiane  et  de  la  eeeeion  de  cette  eolonie 
par  la  France  aux  JStats-Uhie  (1828);  and 
vaiioufl  other  works. 


BlRBESf  Fnoicis,  the  negro  servant  and 
fHend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  bom  in  Jamaica, 
probably  about  1741,  died  Feb.  18,  1801.  He 
was  taken  to  England  in  1750,  and  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  in  Yorkshire.  In  1752  he  ca- 
tered Dr.  Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  Johnson's  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  intervals :  in  one  of  which,  upon 
some  difference  with  his  master,  he  served  an 
apothecary  in  Oheapside ;  and  in  another  he 
took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  This  last  escapade 
occurred  in  1759,  and  through  Dr.  Smollett's 
interference  with  John  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  procured  his  discharge 
(in  June,  1760),  without  any  wish  on  the  part 
of  Barber.  On  returning,  he  resumed  his  situ- 
ation with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sent  him  to  school 
for  a  time.  It  was  owing  to  Barber's  care 
that  the  manuscript  of  Johnson's  diary  of  his 
tour  in  Wales  in  1774  was  preserved.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  Barber  in  his  will  an  annuity  of 
£70,  and  after  the  payment  of  a  few  legacies 
made  him  residuary  legatee.  Barber's  whole 
income  from  this  bequest  amounted  to  about 
£140,  on  which,  at  Johnson's  recommendation, 
he  retired  to  Lichfield,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  comfort. 

BARBESf  FnuMlB,  an  officer  in  the  American 
revolution,  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1751, 
died  at  Newbursh,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1788.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in 
1767,  and  in  1769  became  rector  of  the  acade- 
my at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  He  gained  a  very 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  had  among 
his  pupils  Alexander  Hamilton.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  enlisted  with  his  two 
younger  brothers.  In  February,  1776,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  m^or  of  the  8d  battal- 
ion of  the  New  Jersey  troops,  in  November 
of  the  same  year  was  appointed  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  8d  Jersey  regmient,  and  in  1777 
was  named  assistant  inspector  general  under 
Baron  Steuben.  He  served  with  his  regiment 
under  Gen.  Schuyler  in  the  northern  army, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth.  In  the  last-mentioned  action  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  his  home  at  Elizabethtown.  xhere  he  made 
himself  useful  in  obtaining  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  movements.  In  1779  he  served  as 
a<^ntant  general  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  at  Newtown.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Springfield,  and  in  1781,  when  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
troops  broke  out,  he  was  selected  by  Washing- 
ton to  suppress  the  revolt  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  with  the  army  at  Newburgh.  On  the 
day  that  he  was  invited  by  Washington  to  be 
present  at  a  dinner  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
peace  he  was  killed  by  a  fEdling  tree. 

BARBERDn,  an  Italian  family  of  Tuscany, 
who  settled  in  Florence  in  the  11th  century, 
and  acquired  wealth  by  trade  in  the  16th,  ana 


historical  itii]>ortimce  earl;  in  the  l?th  centarj 
hf  the  elevation  of  Mapfbo  Bakbiri:ii  to  the 

Enpacy  nader  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  Hia 
rother  Antonio  became  cardinal,  and  big 
brother  Cabu)  general  of  the  papal  troops; 
and  the  three  bodb  of  the  latter  ezereieea  a 
vast  influence,  especially  TaddBo,  who  bqc- 
ceeded  his  tatber  as  general  of  tbepapal  troopa, 
and  married  Anna  Colonna.  He  acquired 
Pnlestrina  and  other  flefs,  and  become  prefect 
of  Rome  in  1631  after  the  death  of  the  dnke  of 
Urbino  and  the  addition  of  the  dnkedom  to  the 
papal  posseBsions.  Other  leading  Italian  honses, 
especially  the  Famese,  took  umbrage  at  the  in- 
creaung  power  of  the  Barberini,  which  led  to 
the  Castro  war  (1641~'4)  for  the  possession 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  Odoardo'  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma,  declaring  that  he  was  waging 
war  agsioBt  the  Barberini,  and  not  against  the 
pope.  Urban  VIII.  died  in  1044,  and  though 
the  election  of  bis  successor  Innocent  X.  was 
due  to  the  Barberini  influence,  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  new  pope  was  to  inntitnte  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  and  especially  against 
Taddeo  for  financial  mismanagement.  Taddeo 
fled  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1847. — Fhan- 
CEBOo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1597, 
died  in  1679.  He  became  cardinal  and  vice 
chancellor,  obtained  great  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  founded  with  the  aid  of  Leo 
AllsEzi,  a  Greek  scholar,  the  Barberini  library. 
He,  too,  liad  to  leave  Rome  after  the  accession 
of  Innocent  X,,  but  was  permitted  to  retnm, 
and  became  dean  of  the  sacred  college, — An- 
tonio, brother  of  the  preceding,  cardinal  and 
high  chamberlain  under  Urban  VIII.,  bom  in 
1C08,  died  in  1671.  He  held  high  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  France  throngh  the  favor  of  Moza- 
rin,  bnt  returned  to  Italy  alter  his  reconciliation 
wich  the  new  pope.— Over   100,000,000  seudi 

Sassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini  family 
nring  their  tcnnre  of  power.  The  Barberini 
palace,  one  of  the  largest  in  Home,  still  attests 
theirsumptuousandarti8tictastes,andtbolibra- 
ry  continues  to  be  renowned  for  its  valnable 
MS^. — The  present  head  of  the  Barberini-Co- 
lonna  family  is  Enrico,  prince  of  Palestrina, 
bom  Mareh  26,  1828,  who  married  in  1663  the 
princess  Teresa  Orsini. 

BUBERRT  (berberu),  a  gcnns  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  berberidaeea,  whose  char- 
acteristics are:  6  roundish  sepals,  with  bract- 
leta  outside;  6  obovate  petals,  with  2  glandu- 
lar spots  inside;  6  stamens;  alternate,  ovate, 
serrated,  and  pointed  leaves;  a  shrubby  habit, 
with  yellow  wood  and  inner  bark;  vellow 
flowers  in  drooping  rocemis;  and  sour  berries 
and  leaves.  The  stamens  have  a  remarkable 
irritability,  bo  that  when  the  filament  is  touched 
on  the  inside  with'  the  point  of  a  needle,  they 
throw  themselves  qnickly  forward  upon  the 
stigma ;  the  petals  also  follow  them  In  this 
movement  Thi.'i  phenomenon  is  best  observed 
in  mild  and  dry  weather,  and  can  rarely  be 
seen  after  the  stamens  have  been  dashed  against 
codi  other  by  a  violent  wind  or  rain.    The 


genns  comprises  about  SO  q>eciea,  which  a» 
found  in  various  regions  from  China  to  Mciie*: 
several  of  them  are  evergrecno,  and  ohim  of 
them  are  ornamental  as  well  as  nscftiL  B. 
tvlgarit,  or  common  barberry,  has  them*  *P*» 
the  branches,  obovate-oblong,  bristly  toMMl 
leaves  in  rosettes  or  fascicles,  drooptng  naay- 
fiowered  racemes,  and  scarlet  oblong  b«ri»  «. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parte  i^  Ean^ 
and  Asia,  hot  hos  became  natnraliied  nd 
thoroughly  wild  in  the  thickets  and  wa«r 
grounds  of  eastern  New  En^and.  In  tfa- 
north  of  Europe  it  prefers  the  Talleys,  bm  b 
the  south  it  grows  on  moontains,  and  is  one  al 
the  most  hardy  of  Alpine  Bhmbs.  In  Italy  it 
attains  a  height  of  fh>m  4  to  3  ft.,  and  livca  fcr 
centuries.  B.  Cartaderuia,  or  American  bar- 
berry, is  a  ahrub  from  1  to  S  ft.-  high,  wiik 
leaves  less  sharply  pointed  and  raoerocB  witk 


BvbriTj  (Bcrbirli   TDlfBla). 

and  deep  violet  or  red  be^rie^  and  is  otttn  «1- 
tivated  for  its  beanty.  There  are  several  otlier 
Asiatio  and  American  species  which  are  anMag 
the  most  hardy  ornaments  of  gardens. — ^Neai^ 
ly  all  the  ports  of  this  plant  serve  a  nseflil  por- 
{KHie.  The  inner  berk  and  the  root,  with  tht 
aid  of  alnm,  furnish  an  excellrat  yellow  dyt 
for  coloring  linen  and  leather.  It*i  leave*  ar« 
cropped  by  cows  and  sheep.  It  is  probably  by 
reason  of  Its  yellow  color  that  it  has  bem  t*- 
teemed  good  for  the  jaundice,  the  oome  liavi»s 
been  fancied  also  of  the  dock  and  carrot :  but 
I  the  bittemees  and  astringency  of  the  bark  bac« 
!  made  it  valued  as  a  medicine.  The  berriea  art 
!  so  acid  that  birds  refiise  to  eat  them ;  but  vb«a 

Crepared  with  sugar,  they  make  delicixoa  aad 
ealthtVil  preserves,  sirap.'^  and  comflta.  It 
has  been  a  very  general  opinion  that  b*rt*wt 
I  bushes  cause  blight  to  wheat  son'n  in  their  vi- 
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oinity;  bat  if  this  be  true,  it  has  not  been  ao- 
coitnted  for. 

BARBiSy  Anumi^  a  French  revolutionist,  bom 
at  Pointe-i-Pitre,  Gnadeloope,  Sept.  18,  1809, 
died  at  the  Hague,  June  26,  1870.  He  went 
to  southern  France  as  an  infant,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  left  him  a  large  fortune,  he  went  to  Paris 
(1830),  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
a  member  of  secret  political  societies.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  1834  on 
charges  which  were  not  substantiated.  In  1 835 
he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in 
Fieschi^s  attempt  at  regicide,  and  soon  after- 
ward  sentenced  to  a  yearns  imprisonment  for 
aeoretly  making  gp^npowder.  In  1889  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  as  ringleader  of  an  insurrec- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Lieut. 
Drouineau ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  during 
bis  imprisonment  he  wrote  Detix  jours  de  eon- 
damnation  d  mart  (Paris,  1848 ;  2d  ed.,  with  a 
letter  of  Louis  Blanc).  He  recovered  his  liberty 
after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  was  elected  to 
the  constituent  assembly.  For  a  new  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  May  of  that  year,  with  Hu- 
bert, Raspail,  and  Blanqui,  he  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  at  Belle-Isle-en-Mer. 
He  reftised  to  accept  a  pardon  from  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon  in  1854,  and  being  turned  out  of 
prison  he  went  to  Paris  and  asked  permission 
to  return  to  jail;  but  this  being  declined,  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  afterward  to  Holland. 

BIRBEYRAC)  Jean,  a  French  Jurist,  bom  at 
B^ziers,  March  15,  1674,  died  March  3,  1744. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  and  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  taken 
to  Switzerland  and  educated  there.  He  taught 
at  Berlin  and  Lausanne,  and  finally  settled  at 
Groningen  as  a  professor  of  international  law. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  translations  from  the 
Latin  writings  on  public  law  of  Grotius,  Pu- 
fendorf,  and  others,  with  commentaries.  He 
also  published  a  supplement  to  the  Grand  corps 
diplomatiqusj  with  notes  (5  vols,  fol.,  Amster- 
dam, 1739),  and  a  Traite  dujeu  (2d  ed.,  1737). 

BARBlfi  DV  BOCAGE,  Jeui  Deiito,  a  French 
geographer,  bom  in  Paris,  April  28,  1760, 
died  Dec.  28,  1825.  He  was  a  pupil  of  D'An- 
ville.  He  classified  the  documents  brought  by 
Ohoiseul-Gonffier  from  Greece,  and  attended 
from  1782  to  1824  to  the  publication  of  the 
Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Orice^  which  he  illus- 
trated with  many  valuable  maps.  Meanwhile 
be  drew  up  the  maps  attached  to  Barth^lemy^s 
"Travels  of  Anacharsis,"  published  in  1788. 
In  1807  he  completed  an  excellent  map  of  the 
Morea,  and  wrote  a  curious  Notice  sur  un 
manuscrit  de  labiblioth^ue  du  prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand, wherein  he  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  the  eastem  coast  of  Australia  had  been 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1625. 

BARBIER.  h  AMMat  JUexaadre,  a  French  bib- 
liographer, bom  at  Coulommiers,  Jan.  11, 1765, 
died  in  Paris  in  December,  1825.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Meaux  and  took  orders,  but 
afterward  renounced  the  priesthood  and  mar- 


ried. He  removed  to  Paris  in  1794,  and  was 
conmiissioned  to  collect  the  books  and  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  abolished  convents,  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  newly  created  pub- 
lic establishments.  In  1 798  he  became  librarian 
to  the  directory.  Napoleon  in  1807  made  him 
his  private  librarian.  In  this  capacity  it  was 
his  duty  to  make  reports  on  the  roost  impor- 
tant works  that  were  published.  The  libraries 
of  the  Louvre,  Compi^gne,  and  Fontainebleau 
were  made  up  by  him.  After  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  he  was  superintendent  of  the  private 
royal  libraries  till  1822,  when  he  was  suddenly 
discharged.  His  Nouvelle  hibliotMque  d'un 
homme  de  goUt  gives  excellent  directions  for 
collecting  a  good  library,  and  his  Dictionnaire 
dee  ouvraaes  anonymea  et  pseudonymes  is  full 
of  research,  able  criticism,  and  curious  learning. 
He  wrote  many  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  biblio- 
graphical subjects.  IL  EdHMMl  Jean  Fraiftis,  a 
French  jurist,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1689, 
died  Jan.  29, 1771.  His  principal  claim  to  at- 
tention is  founded  on  his  interesting  Journal 
historigue  et  anecdotigue  du  r^gne  de  Louie 
XV.  (Paris,  1856),  embraciiK  a  period  of  44 
years,  from  1718  to  1762.  It  naiTates  many 
facts  not  found  in  the  newspapers  of  *the  time. 
III.  Henri  Aigiste,  a  French  satirical  poet,  bom 
in  Paris,  April  28, 1805.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
his  first  poem,  a  satire  called  La  curie,  published 
just  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  created  a 
remarkable  sensation  by  its  boldness,  original- 
ity, and  roughness  of  language.  Several  oth- 
er poems  of  the  same  kind  appeared  in  quick 
succession,  LapopulariU  ana  VIdole  among 
the  number.  They  were  collected,  under  the 
title  lambee,  in  a  volume  which  was  eagerly 
sought  for.  His  popularity  afterward  declined. 
II  Pianto  and  Lazare  obtained  but  moderate 
praise.  His  later  works  have  been  neglected ; 
and  it  has  even  been  questioned  whether  he 
wrote  the  brilliant  satires  attributed  to  him  in 
his  youth.  He  translated  Shakespeare's  "  Julius 
CfiBsar"  in  1848.  His  latest  works  are  8ilf>€% 
(1864)  and  Troie  vassione  (1867).  He  was  cho- 
sen to  the  Frencn  academy  in  1869.  I?.  Ptil 
Jiles,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1822.  His  first  drama  was  Le  Poite,  produced 
with  succ^s  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran^ais  in  1847. 
He  afterward  wrote  Amour  et  bergerie  (1848), 
Andre  Chenier  (1849),  Lee  d^miere  adieux 
(1851),  Ixi  Uterie  du  mariage  (1868),  Jea/nne 
d'Arc  (1869),  and  many  other  dramas,  come- 
dies, vaudevilles,  &c. ;  and  in  1849  he  became 
associated  With  M.  Garr6  in  furnishing  Gounod 
with  the  texts  for  Faust,  Rom^o  et  Juliette,  Le 
Medecin  malgrS  lui,  and  La  reine  de  Saba; 
Ambroise  Thomas  with  Hamlet,  Mignon,  and 
PsychS ;  Victor  Mass6  with  Galathee  %nd  Les 
noces  de  Jeannette  ;  and  Meyerbeer  with  Le 
pardon  de  Ploirmel, 

BAEBUaU,  eUvawd  FruMeflt«t   SeeGrERciKo. 

BilBOPy  a  &mily  of  French  printers,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perfection  of  their  work. 
Beginning  with  Jean  Babbott,  who  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1539,  they  succeeded  each  other  as 
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prominent  printers  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  till  1808.  Huouss,  the  son  of  Jean, 
estahlished  himself  at  Limoges,  where  he  print- 
ed in  1580  a  heantiful  edition  of  Cicero^s  epis- 
tles to  Atticos.  In  1699  the  widow  of  Glaude, 
who  carried  on  her  husband's  business  at  Parisy 
purchased  of  F^nelon^s  valet-de-chambre,  who 
nad  stolen  it  from  his  master,  the  MS.  of  Tele- 
maque^  and  printed  it  as  far  as  the  208th  page, 
when  all  the  copies  were  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment for  political  reasons  and  destroyed.  Jean 
Joseph  lived  in  Paris  in  .1704,  and  was  a  print- 
er and  bookseller.  He  was  succeeded  in  1746 
by  Joseph  GtBABD.  In  1743  the  abb6  Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new 
and  elegant  edition  of  the  classics  to  fill  the 
place  of  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  then  becoming 
rare.  This  project  was  continued  by  Joseph 
GfiBABD  Babbou,  who  was  sueoeeded  by  his 
nephew  Huoues  ;  and  77  volumes  of  the  classics 
were  printed  in  this  form,  including  the  works 
of  most  of  the  prominent  Latin  authors.  On 
the  death  of  Hugues  the  business  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  family. 

VARBOIJE9  the  name  of  counties  in  three  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  N.  £.  county  of  West 
Virginia ;  area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
10,312,  of  whom  386  were  colored.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  its  soil  very  fertile,  and  weU 
adapted  for  grazing.  It  is  drained  by  the 
constituents  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  river.  Bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
found,  and  salt  mines  have  been  opened.  In 
1870  the  chief  productions  were  42,305  bushels 
of  wheat,  173,195  of  Indian  com,  43,367  of 
oats,  10,808  tons  of  hay,  and  31,973  lbs.  of 
wool.  Capital,  Phillips.  II.  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Alabama,  bounded  E.  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Georgia;  area, 
about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  29,309,  of  whom 
17,165  were  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
&ce,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  is  fertile,  and 
suitable  for  Indian  com  and  cotton.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  364,304  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  42,734- of  sweet  potatoes,  17,011 
bales  of  cotton,  and  25,738  gallons  of  molasses. 
Capital,  Clayton.  ID.  A  S.  county  of  Kansas, 
not  yet  settied,  bordering  on  Indian  territory ; 
area,  780  sq.  m.  The  Nescatunga  river,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Arkansas,  intersects  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner, and  a  branch  of  the  former  also  drains  the 
N.  and  E.  portions  of  the  county. 

BARBOIJE9  Jaacs,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  June  10, 1775,  died 
June  8,  1842.  While  very  young  he  served  as 
a  deputy  sheriff,  and  at  the  age  of  19  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  from  1796  to  1812,  when 
he  became  govemor  of  the  state.  After  serv- 
ing two  terms  in  this  office  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate  (1815),  where  for  sev- 
eral sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations.  He  remained  in  the  sen- 
ate till  1825,  when  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.    In 


1828  he  became  minister  to  England,  bsi  was 
recaUed  the  next  year  by  President  Jadnaa, 
of  whose  administration  and  that  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  he  was  a  vigorous  oppofienU  In  lSt9 
he  presided  at  the  Harrisburg  conventaon,  vbich 
nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for  presidents 

BARIMNJB,  Jah%  a  Scottish  poet  and  hi«to- 
rian,  bom  in  Aberdeen  about  1380,  died  aboat 
1396.  Littie  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  by 
David  II.  in  1856.  He  made  two  viaiu  to  Ox- 
ford by  royal  permission  for  the  purpoae  <d 
studying,  and  in  1368  obtained  a  paimort  to 
France  for  a  similar  object.  At  one  time  ba 
was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  ezcheqiMr  for 
King  Robert  II.  The  work  which  has  mad* 
his  name  &mous  is  his  poem  of  **The  Brnoc,'* 
a  history  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Robert 
He  is  known  to  have  also  written  a 
romance,  now  lost,  called  ^*The  Bmta,^ 
the  mythical  Brutus  Ui^  Trojan.  Barboor 
ceived  two  pensions,  one  charged  on  tha 
toms  of  Aberdeen  for  life,  aad  another  in 
petuity  from  the  borough  renta,  recorded  at  a 
reward  for  the  production  of  "The  Bnxta.** 
At  his  death  he  assigned  the  latter  to  the  cbap- 
ter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Aberdeen,  to  pa^ 
for  an  annual  mass  for  his  BOuL  Thefintkouvm 
printed  edition  of  ''The  Bruce''  is  that  of  iei$ 
(Edinburgh),  but  there  is  believed  lo  have  been 
an  earlier  one.  The  best  of  the  later  editaona 
is  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson  (4to,  Edinbarg}i,  1820). 

BARBT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  PrmiiaB 
province  of  Saxony,  on  the  loft  bank  of  Aa 
Elbe,  15m.  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg;  pop.  in  1871, 
5,212.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  enga|^  la 
the  manufacture  of  wooUens  and  linens.  The 
Moravians  in  1749  established  at  Barby  a 
Pddagogium  (educational  institution^  which 
in  1809  was  transferred  to  Niealgr  in  Tji— t»a 
The  town  has  a  normal  school  and  a  hoopital 
for  the  blind.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  tlbt 
counts  of  Barby,  who  became  extinct  in  1669. 

BAICA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  £.  by  Egypt,  W.  bj  the 
gulf  of  Sidra  or  Great  Syrtis,  S.  by  the  Libyan 
desert.  It  lies  between  lat.  29*  and  SS"*  5^ 
Ion.  20°  and  25°  E.,  and  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  although  the  bounda- 
ries are  not  clearly  defined.  The  popolatioii  ia 
estimated  at  about  400,000,  mosdy  nomadic 
Arabs  and  Berbers.  The  northwestern  portioci 
is  elevated,  lias  a  healthy  climate,  and  many 
fertile  tracts  producing  rice,  grain,  datea,  olives, 
sugar,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  senna ;  it  ia  wdl 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grapes.  The  easttm 
and  southern  portions  are  sandy,  gradnaUy 
merging  in  the  aesert  The  horses  of  the  coon- 
try  are  of  a  famous  breed;  there  are  thtfp 
of  the  fat-tailed  species,  camels,  and  bnffaloea. 
Barca  is  governed  by  its  bey^  who  are  trib- 
utary to  the  bey  of  Tripoli.  It  was  an  early 
colony  of  the  Greeks;  it  afterward  became 
subject  to  Egypt,  and  still  later  a  proviDoa  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  641.    The  most  important  loww 


BAROA 

■re  Benghftid  (anc.  Btreniee),  and  Derne  (mo. 
Ztoraw).    (Sae  Otxksuoa.) 

BltU,  or  Bmc,  as  uwient  inlaDil  city  of 
Orreoaioa,  foanded  by  revolted  OK«iueuu 
and  libjaiu  aboat  604  B.  C.  AroeolauB  JL, 
king  of  C7reD&  wag  mgatllj  defeated  in  an  at- 
tampt  to  pnnuh  this  aeoewion,  and  the  power 
of  Barca  wa>  soon  extended  to  the  aeacoast 
■ad  W.  toward  Carthage.  Abont  S14  B.  C. 
ArcesUauB  HI.  of  Cyrene,  having  taken  refuge 
with  his  father-in-law  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
was  glain  bj  the  dtizeDS.  His  mother  Fhere- 
tima  iadoced  the  Peraian  satrap  of  Egypt  to 
besiege  Barca,  and  fttter  it  wascaptaredoan»ed 
nambere  of  tjte  oitiEeDS  to  be  crndfled  oronnd 
the  walk,  on  which  she  fixed  as  boaeea  the 
breasts  of  their  wives.  Uany  others  were 
made  dhves  and  removed  to  Baotrio.  Under 
the  Ptolemiea  most  of  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tanla  were  removed  to  the  new  city  of  Ptole- 
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m^  (now  Tulmeta)  on  the  coast  The  old 
town  was  still  in  existence  in  the  2d  centor/ 
of  onr  era,  and  its  nans  ore  now  traced  near 
the  village  of  Heijeh. 

BiBCl,  or  Baroa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Ha- 
milear  and  other  Carthaginian  generals,  and 
SDppoaed  to  signify  "lightning,"  like  the  He- 
brew Barak. 

•AECELONl.  L  A  province  of  Spun,  in 
Catalonia,  bordering  oa  the  Mediterranean; 
area,  2,968  sc^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  749,148.  It 
is  less  monntamons  and  better  ooltivatod,  more 
densely  peopled,  and  in  general  more  flonrish- 
iog  than  any  other  CataJonian  province.  The 
Llobregat,  its  principal  river,  intersects  it  N.  and 
8.  It  IS  traversed  byeeTernl  railways,  and  has 
good  roads.  Ita  chief  prodncts  are  grain,  oil, 
wine,  &nit,  hemp,  silk,  iron,  copper,  and  ooal ; 
there  are  several  salt  mines  and  niimeroas 
mineral  springs.    IL  A  city  and  seaport,  esp- 


ital  of  the  above  deMrib«d  province,  sitaated 

in  laL  41°  21'  N.,  Ion.  2°  Itf  B.,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 816  m.  £.  K.  E.  of  Madrid,  in  a 
beantiftl  plain  between  the  rivers  Besos  and 
Uolvuat,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Moiuajch  (the 
U<as  JoviB  of  the  Romans,  the  Mons  Jndaions 
of  the  middle  agea,  so  named  beoaose  it  was 
then  inhabited  by  the  Jews) ;  pop.  in  1804, 
1*0^000;  in  1868,  inolnding  the  large  snburb 
of  Barceloneta,  167,090.  The  diminution  is  as- 
cribed to  the  mortality  caused  by  the  cholera 
of  1866,  and  the  removal  of  mnch  of  the  mana- 
bctofing  indiutry  beyond  the  mnnicipal  boon- 
dary.  It  is  the  most  flonrishlng,  and  after 
Madrid  the  most  popnlons  city  in  Spain,  the 
graatmann&ctnringuid  commercial  emporiam, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  peninsula. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  hnge  mole,  mnaing 
Tot.  II.— 20 


southward  for  a  conriderable  dbtance  fh>m  the 
shore;  the  depth  of  water  within  the  mole  is 
SO  ft  The  fort  of  Moi^uich,  south  of  the 
town,  stands  upon  the  isolated  hill  of  that 
name,  708  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
commands  the  city,  the  citadel,  and  the  port, 
and  is  conadered  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  im- 
pregnable. The  citadel,  S.  E.  of  the  town,  is 
a  regular  fortress  built  on  the  system  of  Van- 
ban.  There  are  also  walls,  ditches,  and  bat- 
teries. Barcelona  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and 
the  seat  of  an  audiencia.  It  has  a  university 
opened  in  1868,  several  commercial  academies, 
and  many  civil,  military,  art,  and  benevolent 
inetitntiona,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
junta  de  eomereio,  or  board  of  trade,  which 
:  supports  professorships  of  navigadun,  architec- 
I  tnre,  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  ogri- 
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cnltnre,  oommeroe,  mechanios.  and  foreign 
langaages.  The  oitj  is  generally  well  bnilt; 
the  houses  in  the  newer  part  are  mostly  of 
brick  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  ornamented 
balconies.  The  principal  streets  are  long,  wide, 
well  payed,  and  lighted.  In  the  older  portion 
the  streets  are  narrower,  and  crooked,  but 
picturesque.  Foremost  among  its  numerous 
promenades  is  the  Rambla  (so  called  from  the 
Arabic  ramly  sand,  applied  to  a  dry  river  bed, 
used  as  a  road).  There  is  also  a  fine  prom- 
enade around  the  ramparts,  with  pleasant 
views  toward  the  sea.  Among  the  churches 
are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  structure,  which  the 
Moors  converted  into  a  mosque:  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  chapel  of  the  Ooths,  the  rebuilding  of 
which  was  begun  in  1828,  and  completed  in 
1488 ;  and  the  church  of  San  Cucufat,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  its  patron  saint  was  mar- 
tyred. Other  public  buildings  are  the  easa 
con$i$tarial  ana  e<i$a  de  la  deputaeian^  the 
cQBa  lonja  or  exchange,  and  the  palace  of  the 
captain  general.  There  are  many  Roman  an- 
tiquities, but  mosUy  in  fragments. — The  com- 
merce and  manuflEtctures  of  Barcelona  have 
received  a  great  impulse  since  1860.  Many 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  especially 
of  silk  and  cotton,  have  sprung  up.  In  1865 
there  were  7  banking  companies,  10  marine 
insurance  companies,  5  railway  companies,  4 
steam  navigation  companies,  8  canal  com- 
panies, and  8  gas  companies.  The  bank  of 
Barcelona,  founded  in  1844,  has  a  capital  of 
80,000,000  reals  ($10,000,000),  of  which  20,- 
000,000  has  been  paid  up.  Railways  are  being 
padually  extended  from  Barcelona  into  the 
mterior.  The  principal  exports  are  silks  and 
cotton  goods,  paper,  nats,  laces,  ribbons,  soap, 
steel,  and  firearms.  The  principal  imports  are 
raw  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other 
colonial  products,  mainly  from  Cuba  and  Por- 
to Rico ;  salted  fish,  hides,  and  horns.  Iron 
and  coal,  machinery  and  hardware,  have  lately 
been  largely  imported  from  England.  Most 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are  prohibited, 
but  they  are  smuggled  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  coastwise  trade  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. In  1868  the  imports  at  Barcelona 
were  $50,784,079;  the  exports,  $16,864,490; 
f  alue  of  imports,  $41,849,940 ;  of  exports,  $72,- 
420,770. — Barcelona,  according  to  tradition, 
was  founded  by  Hercules  400  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome.  It  was  reestablished  or,  ac- 
cording to  more  trustworthy  accounts,  founded 
by  Ilamilcar  Barca,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  who 
called  it  Barcino,  whence  comes  its  present 
name.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
made  it  a  colony,  known  also  under  the  name 
of  Faventia.  In  the  5th  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Goths;  in  Uie  7th  century  by  the 
Arabs,  from  whom  it  was  reconquered  about 
800  by  the  Christians,  aided  by  Charlemagne. 
It  was  then  governed  until  the  12th  century  bv 
counts,  who  were  really  independent,  though 


nominally  subject  to  the  Oarloringian  klnfa.  It 
subsequentiy  became  attached  to  the  kin^ooi 
of  Aragon,  preserving  however  its  niofll  impor- 
tant municipal  privileges.  During  this  period 
the  Barcelonians  competed  with  the  ItalisBt 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  were 
among  the  first  to  establish  consuls  and  UtUy 
ries  in  distant  parts  for  the  protectioii  of  their 
trade.  The  uunous  code  of  maritiiDe  Isv 
known  as  the  Consolato  del  Mar  is  said  to  hsci* 
been  compiled  and  promulgated  at  Baroeloa& 
Marine  insurance  and  the  negotiation  of  bilk 
of  exchange  were  practised  here  at  an  earij 
date.  In  1640  Barcelona  rose  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  Philip  IV.,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  France.  It  was  retaken  in  1652.  la 
1697  it  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  i«- 
stored  to  Spain  in  the  same  year.  Daring  tlM 
war  of  the  succession^  it  espoused  the  omms  of 
Austria.  In  1706  it  was  captured  by  th«  S|Mn> 
iards  and  English  xmder  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough.  In  1714  it  was  bombarded  and  talMn 
by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  tbe  dnkc 
of  Berwick.  In  1808  it  was  taken  by  Kapdeca. 
who  held  it  till  1814.  In  1842  it  revolted 
against  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  was  bombard- 
ed and  taken  by  Espartero  in  December.  An- 
other insurrection,  which  broke  oat  in  Jane, 
1848,  was  suppressed,  after  a  bombardment,  ia 
November,  and  another,  in  July,  1854K,  alter 
a  few  days,  but  with  considerable  bloodshed. 
Several  minor  popular  movements  took  plftc« 
both  before  ana  after  the  £all  of  Qoieen  Is*- 
beUa. 

BARCELOHl*  I.  A  N.  state  of  Vcnezaela. 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  8.  by 
the  river  Orinoco;  area,  18,800  sq.  m.;  pop. 
about  78, 600.  Except  a  belt  of  hills  that  boc^sr 
the  coast,  where  there  are  excellent  ai»faie 
lands,  and  the  best  plantations  in  the  state,  tkc 
face  of  the  country  is  composed  of  low  plazas 
and  extensive  plateaus,  offeringflne  pastor«g« 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The  chief  riven 
are  the  Neveri,  rao,  and  Unare.  Cacao,  coi- 
fee,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  m^e,  ooooanntss  and 
tropical  fruits  are  largely  produced.  The  staSs 
is  divided  into  8  cantons.  IL  A  city,  fonneriy 
called  New  Barcelona,  capital  of  the  state, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neveri,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  aboot 
8  m.  from  the  sea,  and  160  m.  K  of  Carfe^ 
as;  pop.  about  6,000  (in  1800,  16,000)  half 
colored.  It  was  founded  in  1687  by  Joan  Ur- 
pin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  Santo,  whence  it 
was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1671  by 
Sancho  Fernando  de  Agula.  The  city  has 
nearly  ruined  by  war  and  revolution, 
is  a  church  and  several  schools.  Tbe 
are  roostiy  of  mud,  iU  constructed  and  pooriy 
furnished ;  and  the  streets  are  onpaved  and  hi 
rainy  weather  extremely  filthv,  while  in  drr 
weather  the  dust  is  intolerable.  The  harkir 
and  shipping  are  protected  by  a  fortresa,  on  a 
hill  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tike 
climate,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and 
ure  of  fhe  air,  is  exceedingly  insalabrioiia, 
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the  oitj  is  said  hy  Hnmboldt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  nnhealthj  places  on  the  globe.  The  snr- 
ronnding  country  is  very  fertile.  Barcelona 
exports  homed  cattle,  jerked  beef^  hides,  in- 
digo, annotto,  cotton,  and  cacao. 

BARCKHAVSEll,  or  Barcfcuen,  J^htim  KMrad, 
a  German  physician  and  chemist,  bom  at  Horn, 
in  Westphalia,  March  16,  1666,  died  Oct  1, 
172d.  He  studied  medicine  and  pharmacy  at 
Berlin,  Mentz,  and  Vienna,  and  afterward  ac- 
companied the  Venetian  troops  into  the  M6- 
rea.  In  1708  he  was  made  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Utrecht.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  chemistry,  embodying  the  result  of  impor- 
tant researches,  a  history  of  medical  sects, 
ColUcta  Medieina  Prcietiea  generalU  (Am- 
sterdam, 1715),  &c. 

BARIUT)  Aliiaider,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  whether 
in  England  or  Scotland  is  uncertain,  died  at 
Croydon  in  June,  1552.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  travelled  through  Europe,  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  several  languages,  oecame  a  Ben- 
edictine and  afterward  a  Franciscan,  and  was 
a  monk  at  Ely  when  that  monastery  was  sup- 
pressed in  1539.  He  became  vicar  of  Great 
Badow  in  Essex  and  of  Wokey  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  finally  rector  of  All  Saints  in  Lom- 
bard street,  London,  complying  probably  with 
the  new  ecclesiastical  oraer.  His  most  noted 
work  is  "  The  Ship  of  Fools,"  based  on  Brant's 
Karrenschiff,  It  was  printed  by  Pynson  in 
1509.  His  **  Egloges  "  are  noted  as  the  earli- 
est specimens  of  English  pastoral  poetry.  He 
also  wrote  "  The  Castle  of  Labour^  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1506,  and  "The  Myrrour 
of  Good  Manners,"  besides  some  lives  of  saints, 
a  work  on  French  pronunciation,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Sallust's  "Jugurthme  War."  He 
possessed  a  culture  and  refinement  unusual  in 
nis  day,  and  did  much  to  revive  a  taste  for 
literature,  which  was  then  at  a  low  ebb. 

BlRCLATy  J*lui,  a  Scottish  anatomist,  bom  in 
Perthshire  in  1760,  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1826. 
He  studied  divini^  at  the  united  college  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  vis- 
ited Edinburgh  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
James  Campbell,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  anatomy,  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  BeU,  and  graduated  in  1796,  when  he 
went  to  London  and  studied  under  Dr.  Mar- 
shall. On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1797,  he 
gave  lectures  on  anatomy.  He  published  sev- 
eral works  on  anatomy,  and  made  some  efforts 
toward  reforming  the  system  of  anatomical 
nomenclature.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable 
anatomical  collection  to  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons. of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Barclayan  museum. 

BARdiAY,  J*lui,  an  English  Latin  author,  son 
bf  William  Barclay,  bora  at  Pont-A-Mousson, 
France,  Jan.  28,  1582,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  12, 
1621.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits*  college 
of  Pont-i-Mou8son,  and  the  Jesuits  endeavored 
to  induce  him  to  join  their  order;  but  his 
father  refused  to  ^ve  his  consent  and  took 


him  to  England  in  1608.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  presented  James  I.  with 
a  Latin  poem  entitled  KaUnd<B  JanuaricB,  and 
afterward  dedicated  to  him  the  first  part  of 
EuphormionU  Limnii  Satyrieon,  He  was  not 
successful  in  obtaining  preferment  in  England 
on  account  of  being  a  Catholic,  and  returned 
more  than  once  to  France,  and  married  there. 
He  resided  in  England  from  1606  to  1615.  In 
1609  he  published  his  father^s  work  De  Potes- 
late  Papa.  This  was  attacked  by  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  and  John  Barclay  published  a  large 
volume  in  Latin  in  answer  to  the  cardinal,  to 
which  a  reply  was  made  by  tiie  Jesuit  Eud®- 
mon.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Satyrieon  was 
published  in  16H.  It  is  a  satirical  romance 
directed  against  the  Jesuits.  His  resources  in 
England  being  scanty,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1615  and  remained  there  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  removed  to  Rome  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Pope  Paul  V.  He  published  at  Rome  an 
Apologia  pro  $e  (often  printed  with  the  Saty- 
ricon\  in  which  he  defended  himself  agamst 
the  cnarges  of  heresy  brought  against  him  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  his  Parctnem  ad  Seetarios, 
He  was  treated  with  great  kindness  at  Rome*, 
but  not  obtaining  any  appointment  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  He  shared  in  the  passion  for 
the  tulip  which  then  began  to  spread  through- 
out Europe.  Here  he  composed  the  Argents 
(London,  1621),  his  most  celebrated  work,  a 
prose  romance  in  Latin,  in  which  political  ques- 
tions are  discussed  with  great  spirit  and  origi- 
nality in  feigned  dialogue.  This  book  was  a 
favorite  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Leibnitz, 
was  more  read  than  any  other  work  of  its  day, 
and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  Its  Latin  style  is  highly 
praised  by  Grotius. 

BAlCLATy  or  Barday-ADardlfc,  Robert  com- 
monly known  as  Captain  Barclay,  a  British 
pedestrian  and  a  captain  in  the  British  army, 
bom  Aug.  25,  1779,  died  May  8,  1854.  His 
father,  a  skil^  farmer,  descended  from  the 
famous  Quaker,  Barclay  of  Ury,  was  himself  a 
noted  pedestrian,  having  walked  510  miles  in 
10  days.  His  son  at  the  age  of  15  won  his  first 
match,  walking  6  miles  within  an  hour.  In 
December,  1799,  he  walked  150  miles  in  two 
days;  in  June^  1800,  800  miles  in  ^ve  days; 
in  1801,  110  miles  in  19  hours  27  minutes;  and 
in  1806,  100  miles  in  19  hours,  on  a  hilly  pub- 
lic road.  One  of  his  most  surprising  perform- 
ances was  walking  1,000  miles,  in  1,000  suc- 
cessive hours;  £100,000  were  staked  on  the 
result  After  the  feat  was  accomplished,  Bar- 
clay slept  17  hours,  and  awoke  in  his  usual 
health  and  vigor.  He  afterward  trained  Tom 
Cribb,  champion  of  Enghmd,  for  his  fight  with 
Molyneux,  which  took  place  Sept.  29,  1811. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Captain  Barclay 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  pater- 
nal estate,  and  to  breeding  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  right  of  his  mother,  Sarah  Ann  Allardice,  he 
received  a  charter  of  the  barony  of  Allardice 
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in  1800;  and  in  1839  he  laid  claim  to  the  barony 
of  Airth,  as  heir  through  her  of  William  Gra- 
ham, last  earl  of  Airth  and  Monteith  (died  1694). 

BARCLAY,  Egbert  (called  Barclay  of  Ury),  a 
distingaished  member  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
bom  at  Gordonstown,  Scotland,  Dec.  28,  1648, 
died  at  Ury,  Oct  18,  1690.  He  was  sent  for 
his  edacation  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  of 
which  one  of  his  nncles  was  rector ;  but  efforts 
havinff  been  made  to  convert  him  to  Catholi- 
cism, he  returned  home  about  1664.  In  1667 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  in  1670  vindicated  them  from 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  them 
in  a  publication  entitled  "Truth  cleared  of 
Calumnies.^*  He  published  in  1676  in  Latin, 
and  in  1678  in  English,  '*  An  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held 
forth  and  preached  by  the  People  called  in 
scorn  Quakers.*'  Its  dedication  to  King  Charles 
II.  is  a  model  of  frankness  and  independence. 
It  was  the  ablest  defence  that  had  been  made 
at  that  time  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends, 
and  b  perhaps  the  ablest  that  has  ever  been 
made.  It  materially  affected  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  Friends.  His  "Treatise  on 
Universal  Love  "  (1677)  was  the  first  of  the 
remonstrances  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Friends  against  the  criminality  of  war.  He 
made  various  journeys  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  generally  in  company  with  William 
Penn,  for  the  propa^tion  of  his  doctrines,  and 
was  several  tunes  imprisoned  on  account  of 
them ;  but  the  English  government  upon  the 
whole  was  indulgent  toward  him.  Charles  II. 
was  his  friend,  and  in  1679  made  his  estate  of 
Ury  a  free  barony  with  the  privilege  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.  He  was  appointed  in  1682 
by  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  in  America 
governor  of  that  province,  but  he  only  exer- 
cised the  oflSoe  by  deputy. 

BARCLAY,  WlUlaa,  a  Scottish  jurist,  bom  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  1541  or  1546,  died  at  Angers, 
France,  in  1605.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges, 
under  <Ji\jas,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Pont- 
A-Mousson,  then  recently  founded  by  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  He  was  also  made  counsellor  of 
state  and  master  of  requests.  Having  quar- 
relled with  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  let  his  son  enter  the  society,  he  lost  favor, 
went  to  England,  and  was  offered  a  professor- 
ship of  law  upon  condition  that  he  would  re- 
nounce the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  he 
refused,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  law  at  Angers.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  league  he  supported  the  royal 
cause  and  was  uniformly  an  opponent  of  the 
ultramontane  doctrines.  His  principal  works 
are:  De  Regno  et  Regdli  PoUstate  (Paris, 
1600);  a  commentary  on  the  title  of  the  Pan- 
dects De  Rebut  Creditu  et  de  Jure  Jurando; 
and  a  treatise  De  Potestate  Papa  (London, 
1609),  in  which  the  independent  rights  of  sov- 
ereign princes  against  the  pope  are  vindicated. 


BARCLAY  HE  TOLLT,  Hktefl,  prince,  a  Rumn 

general,  bom  in  Livonia  in  1759,  died  at  luster- 
burg  in  East  Prussia,  May  25,  1818.  He  wm 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  Bardaya.  Bcinff 
adopted  by  Gen.  Van  Vermonlen,  he  entcreS 
a  Russian  regiment  of  cuirassiers  as  a  sergeant, 
and  served  with  credit  in  the  Torkish  war  of 
1788-'9,  in  the  Swedish  caippaign  of  1790,  and 
in  the  campaigns  against  Poland  in  1792  and 
1794.  In  tne  Polish  campaign  of  1806  be  was 
a  mi^or  general,  and  distinguished  himself  al 
Pultusk  as  the  commander  of  Benningsen's  ad- 
vance guard.  .He  defended  Eylau  with  gresA 
bravery  in  1807,  and  there  lost  an  arm  and  wen 
the  title  of  lieutenant  generaL  In  1609  he 
marched  with  12,000  men  fbr  two  days  on  the 
ice  across  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  compelled 
the  Swedes  to  surrender  at  Umea.  He  vis 
soon  after  made  governor  of  Finland,  suod  m 
1810  became  minister  of  war,  in  which  oAee 
he  remained  three  years.  In  1812  be  took 
command  of  the  first  army  of  the  west,  tbs 
second  being  under  Prince  Bagration,  and  eon- 
ducted  the  retreat  to  Smolensk  fbr  the  porpoM 
of  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  This  retreat  and  the  loas  of  the  bee- 
tle at  Smolensk  gave  the  Russian  national  pcrty, 
who  hated  him  as  a  foreigner,  an  opportantty 
against  him,  and  he  was  superaeaed  in  tbt 
command  by  Oen.  Kutuzoff.  He  led  the  right 
wing  on  the  Moskva,  did  brilliant  service  in 
1818  at  Bautzen,  and  was  again  placed  in 
chief  command  of  the  army.  He  took  pert 
in  the  battles  of  Dresden,  Culm,  and  Letpeic, 
and  in  1814  was  made  a  prince  and  field  mar- 
shaL  After  visiting  London  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  he  returned  to  the  army  at  War- 
saw, and  remained  in  command  nntO  the  war 
was  over 

BAE-COKHEBA,  or  BaMMrtM,  the  leader 
of  a  Jewish  insurrection  during  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  killed  A.  D.  135  or  186.  His  r««i 
name  is  believed  by  some  critics  to  have  be«n 
Simeon,  but  his  followers  called  him  Bar- 
Gokheba  (son  of  a  star),  and  applied  to  his 
appearance  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  *^  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  ^tc*  The 
harshness  of  the  Roman  mle  in  Judea  mnds 
the  people  eager  for  an  insurrection,  and  Ber- 
Cokheba  was  readily  supported  by  the  gresdt 
rabbi  Akiba  and  his  numerous  disciples.  In 
181  he  gathered  a  large  army,  took  Jerasalein 
and  other  important  places,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  Messiah  and  ruler  of  the  Jewa,  and  hs4 
coins  struck  in  his  own  name.  Hadrian  or- 
dered Julius  Severus  from  Britain  to  the 
of  the  insurrection.  Jerusalem  was  retake 
and  the  whole  province  desolated,  hut 
Cokheba  long  maintained  himself  at  E^ethar, 
fighting  obstinately,  and  falling  when  that  for- 
tress was  finaUy  stormed.  All  his  prominefl* 
followers  were  executed.  The  insnrrecCion 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Uvea,  and  was 
followed  by  greater  oppression  than  ever. 

BAED  (Cymric,  bardh  ;  Gaelic,  hard)^  a  pftn 
fessional  poet,  who  made  his  livelihood  by 
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singing  the  amours  and  battles  <^  gods,  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  the  glory  and  genealogy  of 
chiefs,  and  the  victories  of  tribes  over  their 
enemies.  Bards  were  called  aoi66i  or  rhapso- 
dists  by  the  Greeks,  vate$  by  the  Latins,  $eald$ 
by  the  Scandinavians,  $ecfe$  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  ollamhs  by  the  Irish,  and  haydars 
and  $piewak»  by  the  Slavs.  In  ancient  Ganl 
they  were  a  subdivision  of  the  droids,  or  the 
priestly  and  learned  order.  Caesar  says  that 
they  spent  20  years  in  their  edacation^  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  bpr  rote  of  an  immense 
nimiber  of  verses,  which  they  did  not  record 
in  writing,  bnt  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
from  ^neration  to  generation.  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  this  profession  was  put  under 
restrictions,  and  eventually  annihilated  by  the 
Roman  civil  ^wer  both  in  Gaul  and  in  that 
part  of  Britam  which  fell  within  the  pale  of 
Roman  civilization.  Wales,  Oomwall,  Cumber- 
land,- and  Strathclyd,  only  remotely  affected 
by  the  Roman  conquest,  kept  alive  the  flame 
of  minstrelsy.  In  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  are  the  remains  of  an  arch- 
druid^s  palace,  surrounded  by  the  severiJ  col- 
leges into  which  druidism  was  divided.  One 
of  these  colleges,  or  independent  buildings,  is 
called  by  the  neasantry  at  this  day  trer  MrSy 
or  hamlet  of  tlie  bards.  Each  chief  of  a  clan 
in  Britain  had  a  bard,  whose  ofSce  was  hered- 
itary in  the  ^Ainily.  At  the  feasts  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  the  hardd  teulu^ 
or  court  bard,  sat  next  to  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  received  the  steward^s  robe  as 
his  fee.  The  bard  who  had  won  in  the  musical 
cont^  of  the  day  was  to  sing,  first  to  the 
glory  of  God,  secondly  to  the  glory  of  the 
prince ;  and  then  the  teuluier^  or  regular  court 
bard,  was  to  sing  on  the  topics  of  the  deaj. 
On  investment,  the  court  singer  received  a 
harp  from  the  prince  and  a  ring  of  gold  from 
the  queen.  Tne  pagan  tendencies  of  these 
singers  finally  led  to  their  discouragement,  and 
in  1078  Gryflfyth  Conan,  prince  of  Wales, 
issued  edicts  placing  them  under  rigid  restric- 
tions. Many  of  the  Welsh  bards  abandoned 
their  profession  at  this  change,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  ollamhs  from  Erin,  who  in- 
troducea  mto  Wales  all  the  instrumental  music 
for  many  centuries  in  use  there.  In  the  edicts 
of  Conan  the  bards  were  classified  in  several 
ways :  1 ,  the  bards  of  the  princes  and  nobles, 
or  pruddud;  2,  bards  of  the  middle  ranks,  or 
$elmar;  8,  bards  for  the  lower  classes,  or  clewr. 
There  were  three  special  sub-classes,  viz.,  com- 
posers, instructors  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
heralds.  Some  professed  the  faculty  of  second 
sight,  as  diviners,  sorcerers,  interpreters  of 
dreams,  ^c.  For  mutual  encouragement  and 
instruction,  public  sessions  of  the  Welsh  bards 
(eistedd/ode)  were  held  for  many  centuries  at 
the  town  of  Caerwys,  the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  at  Aberfraw,  in  Anglesey, 
for  the  bards  of  that  island  and  the  adioining 
county ;  and  at  Mathraval,  for  those  of  the  land 
of  Fowls.    Only  minstrels  of  skill  performed, 


and  degrees  were  conferred  according  to  the 
branch  in  which  the  victors  had  perfected 
themselves.  After  the  conquest  of  Wales  by 
Edward  I.  of  England  (1282),  royal  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  who  presided  over  the 
eisteddfods,  and  acted  the  part  of  censors  and 
inquisitors.  No  bardic  poem  was  allowed  to 
be  circulated  which  appealed  to  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  conquered  race.  Tne  story 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards  and  the 
destruction  of  their  records  is  a  fiction,  origi- 
nating in  Edward^s  stringent  measures  against 
the  right  of  free  song.  The  last  eisteddfod 
held  under  royal  CQmmission  was  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  Caerwvs,  in  1569.  On  this 
occasion,  the  victor  of  the  silver  harp  was  Si- 
mon ap  Williams  ap  Sion.  Various  persons 
receivcKl  degrees,  some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal 
song,  others  as  primary,  secondary,  or  proba- 
tionary students ;  and  many  more  as  bards, 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  song 
upon  the  harp.  The  degrees  were  four  in  the 
poetical  and  nve  in  the  musical  faculty.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  century  some  patriotic 
Welsh  gentlemen  determined  to  revive  the 
eisteddfod.  In  1770  the  Gwyneddigion  society 
was  formed,  in  1818  the  Cambrian  society,  and 
some  years  hiter  the  Cymmoridian,  or  metro- 
P^tan  Cambrian  institution,  of  which  George 
lY.  of  England  declared  himself  the  patron. 
Annual  meetings  have  since  been  held  for  the 
recitation  and  reward  of  prize  poems,  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp.  The  above-named 
societies  have  been  instrumental  in  preserving 
relics  of  the  poems  of  Myrddyn  ap  Morfryn, 
Myrddyn  Emrys,  Talliesin,  and  other  less 
celebrated  composers  of  triads.  The  bards  of 
Ireland  formed  a  hereditary  guilcL  and  were 
divided  into  three  classes^  the  medha,  who 
sang  jn.  the  service  of  religion  and  in  war,  and 
were  counseUors  and  heralds  to  the  princes; 
the  hreitheamhaim.  who  chanted  the  laws; 
and  the  teanaehaidhe^  who  were  chroniclers 
for  princes  and  nobles.  They  were  anciently 
held  in  hiflLesteem,  but  their  tendency  to 
foster  a  reblk|u  spirit  led  to  their  suppres- 
sion. Turlogh^Kyarolan,  who  died  in  1787,  is 
generaUy  re^irded  as  the  last  Irish  bard.  The 
bards  of  Scotland  are  believed  to  have  been  on 
a  similar  footing  with  those  of  Ireland,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  their  actual  history,  and 
no  remains  of  their  songs  have  been  preserved. 
BARD.  L  Jthn,  an  American  physician,  bom 
near  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1,  1716,  died  March 
80,  1799.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1746, 
where  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  physi- 
cians. In  1759,  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  on 
board  of  which  a  malignant  fever  was  raging, 
Dr.  Bard  was  appointed  to  ti^e  measures  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping. the  pestilence  within  the 
limits  of  a  temporary  hospital,  but  to  guard 
against  similar  dangers  in  future,  at  his  sug- 
gestion Bedloe^s  bland  was  purchased,  and 
hospital  buildings  were  erected  thereon,  which 
were  placed  under  his  charge.    Upon  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Kew  York  medical  society  In 
1788,  he  was  elected  its  first  president  He 
left  an  essaj  on  malignant  plenrisy,  and  seve- 
ral papers  on  the  yellow  fever.  IL  Smid, 
an  American  physician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
horn  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1742,  died  May 
24, 1821.  lie  staaied  at  King's  (now  Columhia) 
college,  New  York,  and  at  the  medical  school 
of  Edinburgh.  On  his  way  to  Edinburgh  he 
was  captm*^  by  a  French  vesseL  and  was  re- 
leased by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
was  then  residing  in  London.  After  taking 
his  degree  he  travelled  through  Scotland  and 
parts  of  England,  studying  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  arts,  and  manufactures.  Returning 
to  America  in  1767,  he  entered  at  once  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York,  in 
partoership  with  his  father.  He  effected  the 
organization  of  a  medical  school,  which  was 
united  to  King's  college,  and  in  which  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  subsequentiy  became  dean  of  the  faculty. 
After  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  for  a  time 
Washington's  family  phvsician,  the  general 
government  being  then  in  New  York.  Through 
his  influence  a  public  hospital  was  opened  m 
New  York  in  1791,  and  he  was  appointed  its 
visiting  phyncian.  He  retired  in  1798  to  his 
country  seat  in  New  Jersey,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  New  York.  He  l^ft  several 
tracts  on  medical  subjects. 

BIBDAS,  a  patrician  of  Constantinople,  bro- 
ther of  Theodora,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  The- 
ophilus,  and  uncle  to  the  emperor  Michael  III., 
kUled  April  21,  866.  On  the  death  of  Theophi- 
lus  (842)  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
prince  Michael,  in  comunction  with  Theoctis- 
tus  and  Manuel.  He  aid  much  to  revive  sci- 
ence, but  caused  Theoctistus  to  be  slain  and 
Manuel  to  be  banished,  threw  his  rister  the  em- 
press into  prison,  exiled  the  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Osesar  (856).  His  cruel- 
ty and  arrogance  raised  a  bitter  opposition,  and 
Michael  at  last  consented  to  his  assassination  by 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  afterward  emperor. 

BARDESIHESL  or  Bar^MsaM,  a  Gnostic,  who 
flourished  at  Edessa,  Syria,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2d  century,  and  founded  a  sect  des- 
ignated as  Bardesanists.  The  common  opin- 
ion is  that  Bardesanes  was  a  disciple  of  Val- 
entine, but  Neander  thinks  that  both  Marcion 
and  Bardesanes  drew  from  the  same  fountain 
as  Valentine,  the  Syrian  Gnosticism.  From 
the  fact  that  Bardesanes  wrote  afterward 
against  the  Gnostics,  and  then,  still  later, 
showed  himself  a  Gnostic  agfun,  he  has  been 
accused  of  being  fickle ;  and  Eusebius  says  of 
him  that,  although  he  refuted  at  one  time  most 
of  the  opinions  of  Valentine,  ^^  he  did  not  en- 
tirely wipe  away  the  filth  of  his  old  heresy." 
Neander  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  that  Bar- 
desanes was  other  than  a  Gnostic  in  the  whole 
of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  He  believed  the 
devil  to  be  self-existent  and  independent ;  that 


Christ  was  bom  of  a  woman,  but  broiigfat  Us 
body  from  heaven ;  and  he  denied  the  recnr- 
rection  of  the  human  body. 

BiBDIU,  Chrifltoiph  MtftM,  a  German  mete- 
physical  writer,  bom  at  Blaubeuren,  in  Wart«iii« 
berg.  May  28,  1761,  died  in  Stuttgart  in  ld08. 
He  is  principally  known  by  hit  work  on  the 
elements  of  logic,  published  in  1800,  and  di- 
rected against  the  pmlosophy  of  Kant.  He  wm 
a  very  abstruse  and  obscure  writer,  but  his 
system  contains  the  germ  of  the  later  philoa- 
ophy  of  absolute  identity. 

BlBDINy  Jeaa,  a  French  historical  painter, 
bora  at  Montbard,  Oct  81,  1782.  died  at  Or- 
leans, Oct.  6,  1809.  He  studied  painting  in 
Rome,  and  under  Lagren6e  and  Pierre  in  PariiL 
In  1764  he  gained  the  prize  for  his  picture  ot 
*^  Tullia  driving  over  the  Body  of  her  Father.** 
He  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tute and  director  of  the  school  of  fine  arts  at 
Orleans.  His  eh^-d'ttuvre^  **  Christ  dispintiqg 
with  the  Doctors,"  procured  him  admiaBon  to 
the  academy  in  1795.  Among  his  pupils 
David  and  Kegnault 

BIBDINCIS,  horse  armor  of  the  middle 
See  Abmob,  vol.  L,  p.  784. 

BABD8TOWII9  or  BaMitiiwi,  a  post  to  vn  and 
the  capital  of  Nelson  county,  Ky.,  sitoated  en 
an  elevated  plain  near  the  Beech  fork  of  Sah 
river,  40  m.  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Louisville,  oa  a 
branch  of  the  Louisville  and  NashviDe  n3» 
road ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,885.  It  is  the  seat  oC 
a  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary,  and 
preparatory  seminary.  It  contains  several 
churches,  and  has  fjactories  of  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  other  fabrics. 

BABEBONE,  Praise  <M,  an  English  fanatic  ia 
the  time  of  CromwelL  He  was  a  leather  dealer 
in  London,  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
short  parliament  caUea  together  by  Cromwefl 
in  1658,  which  was  on  that  account  nicknamed 
Barebone's  parliament  When  Gen.  Monk  came 
to  London,  Barebone  marched  at  the  heed  of  a 
large  procession  of  the  people  and  presented  to 
pKarliament  a  remonstrance  against  the 
tion  of  the  king.  In  1661  he  was  arrested 
thrown  into  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  govemmca£ 
He  was  afterward  released,  but  his  ftirtber 
history  is  unknown.  It  is  said  that  two  of  Iris 
brothers  assumed  the  names  reepectivcJy  of 
^*  Christ  came  into  the  World  to  save  Bare^ 
bone,''  and  ''If  Christ  had  not  Died  Thoe 
hadst  been  Damned  Barebone." 

BAREFOOTED  FEIIBS  IND  HVHS,  reHgiocB 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whiefc 
discard  the  use  of  coverings  for  the  feet«  eitber 
at  all  times  or  at  special  seasons.  Thus  the 
nuns  of  our  Dear  Lady  of  Calvary  go  unshod 
fh>m  May  1  to  Sept.  14.  Some  wear  sandals 
of  wood,  leather,  or  platted  rope,  fastened  to 
the  feet  by  thongs.  About  85  different  orders 
of  barefooted  friars  and  nuns  are  enumerated* 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are :  The  bare- 
footed monks  of  St.  Aupstine,  who  R>r«*d 
over  France  and  the  Indies;   the  barefooted 
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nmiB  of  St.  AagnBtine ;  the  barefooted  Oar- 
melites  of  Avila,  male  and  female,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Franc^  Italy,  Germany,  and  India ; 
the  barefooted  Trinitarians,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Poland,  Unngary,  and  Bo- 
hemia ;  nnns  of  St  Francis  of  the  stricter  ob- 
servance, established  in  France  in  1598,  and 
afterward  endowed  with  the  convent  of  Picpns 
in  Paris,  whence  they  are  oftto  called  Ui  Pie- 
puBy  and  the  Passionists. 

BABfiftBSy  a  French  watering  place  in  the 
department  of  Hantes-Pyr^n^es,  25  m.  S.  of 
Tarbes,  sitoate  in  the  Bastan  valley,  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  between  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains. The  village  consists  of  one  long  street 
on  the  Gave  de  Bastan,  imd  forms  part  of  a 
oommnne  with  only  abost  600  permanent  in- 
habitants, who  escape  firom  the  snow  and  ava- 
lanches daring  the  ^vinter  to  the  town  of 
Laz.  The  fine  silk  cr6pe  tissue  first  took  its 
name  firom  Bareges,  though  chiefly  manufac- 
tured at  Bagndres  de  Bigorre.  During  summer 
and  autumn  Bareges  /^an  accommodate  about 
800  invalids  and  visitors.  The  springs  rise 
near  the  junction  of  the  slate  rock  with  the 
granite,  and  are  celebrated  for  curing  ulcers, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  tumors,  and  gunshot  and 
other  wounds.  Their  principal  ingredients 
are  sulphuret  of  sodium,  carbonate,  muriate, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  azotic  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  and  animal  matter.  Their 
temperature  varies  f^om  78*"  to  120"*  F.  They 
have  been  known  since  the  16th  century,  but 
became  fEishionable  only  at  the  end  of  the  l7th, 
after  they  had  been  successfully  employed  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  for  Uie  cure  of  the 
crippled  duke  de  Maine,  Louis  XIY.^s  natural 
son.  A  new  bath  house  was  erected  by  the 
French  government  in  1864,  and  the  springs 
are  described  in  Dr.  Macpherson^s  *^  Baths  and 
Wells  of  Europe  "  (1869).  Bareges  is  the  seat 
of  a  famous  military  hospital. 

BIEEILLE,  Jeui  Fraiiftii,  abb6,  a  French  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Valentine,  Haute-Garonne,  in 
1818.  He  received  a  superior  education  and 
became  honorary  canon  of  the  dioceses  of 
Toulouse  and  Lyons,  and  afterward  director 
of  a  school  at  Sor^ze.  He  has  published  HU- 
toire  de  Saint  Thoma$  cTAquin  (1846;  4th  ed., 
1862),  md  Latiedu  ecBur  (1856 ;  8d  ed.,  1868) ; 
and  he  has  translated  several  works  of  Balmes, 
the  (Euvres  eompUtei  de  Louie  de  Grenade  (21 
vols.,  1861-'6),  and  the  (Eutree  eompUtee  de 
Saint  Jean  Chrysostome  (10  vols.,  1864-'7,  and 
4  vols.,  without  the  original  text,  1866-'7). 
The  French  academy  in  1868  conferred  one  of 
the  Monthyon  prizes  upon  his  translation  of 
the  HbnUliee  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  last-men- 
tioned edition. 

VABULT,  a  city  of  the  Northwest  Provinces 
of  Hindostan,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  region  of  Rohilcnnd,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  28**  23'  N.  and  Ion.  79** 
26'  E.,  122  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Delhi ;  pop.  92,000, 
two  thirds  of  whom  are  Hindoos.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1801.    The  officials  live 


in  a  citadel  outdde  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  swords, 
daggers,  carpets,  saddles,  housings,  embroidery, 
jewelry,  brass  wares,  and  cabinet  work.  In 
Uie  last  two  of  these  branches  of  manufacture 
they  particularly  excel.  The  sepoy  garrison 
mutinied  May  81,  1857,  and  killed  every  Euro- 
pean that  fell  in  their  way.  The  place  was 
recovered  by  Sir  Oolin  Campbell  in  tne  foUow- 
ing  year. 

BAEENTZ,  WUteB,  a  Dutch  navigator,  died 
June  20,  1597.  He  was  appointed  chief  pilot 
of  the  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam in  the  expedition  which  sailed  fi'om 
Holland  June  5,  1594^  in  search  of  a  passage 
to  China  and  India  northward  of  Asia.  The 
ship  in  which  Barentz  sailed  explored  Nova 
Zembla,  sailed  to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  reaching  lat  77^,  and  then  turned  back 
(Aug.  1).  The  next  year  the  government  of 
Holland  equipped  a  second  expedition  of  seven 
vessels,  spendmg  half  the  summer  in  loading 
them  with  rich  merchandise  for  the  East 
Barentz  was  appointed  head  pilot  of  the  whole 
expedition,  but  it  started  so  late  in  the  season 
that  nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished. 
The  city  of  Amsterdam  despatched  a  third 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships,  under  Ja- 
cobus van  Heemskerk  and  Jan  Comelisz  Ryp, 
May  18,  1596.  BArentz  was  the  pilot  on  one 
of  them.  The  two  vessels  visited  Spitzberffen 
together,  tfnd  afterward  parted  company.  Ba- 
rentz^s  vessel  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  succeeded  in  doubling  its  N.  E. 
extremity,  but  then  encountered  ice,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  continue  its  voyage  eastward, 
turned  southward  Aug.  25.  On  Sept  1  it  was 
frozen  up  in  Ice  Haven,  and  the  crew  were 
forced  to  spend  the  winter  there  *Mn  great 
cold,  poverty,  misery,  and  grief,"  and  wiA  no 
sun  from  Nov.  4  to  Jan.  24.  The  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  two  who  had  died.  Quitted  Ice 
Haven  June  14,  1597,  in  two  open  boats,  and 
Barentz  died  a  few  days  afterward.  The  sur- 
vivors after  two  and  a  half  months  reached 
the  N.  E.  shore  of  Lapland,  and  were  there 
rescued  by  Comelizs. 

BAliEE  DE  TIEVZAC,  Bertrod,  a  French 
revolutionist,  bom  at  Tarbes,  Sept  10,  1755, 
died  in  January,  1841.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law.  In  1789  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  states  general,  and  published  a  journal,  Le 
point  dujour^  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  body.  He  took  part 
in  nearly  every  debate,  always  being  foremost 
in  the  popular  movements  of  the  time.  On 
the  death  of  Mirabeau  he  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  paneg3rric.  On  the  adjournment  of 
the  assembly  he  was  appointea  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  tribunal  de  caseation.  In  1792 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention, 
where  he  voted  for  the  immediate  death  of 
the  king.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  in  1798,  and  at  first 
avoided  committing  himself  to  either  party; 
but  when  the  ascendancy  of  the  Jacobins  was 
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seonred,  lie  proDosed  the  prosecution  of  the 
Girondists  and  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  confiscation  of  all  property  belonging  to 
outlawed  citizens,  the  formation  of  a  revolu- 
tionary army,  the  declaration  that  ^^  terror 
was  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  aU  who  had  not  given  evidence  of  their 
patriotism  (eivisme)  previously  to  a  certain 
day.  The  florid  and  bombastic  style  in  which 
he  set  fortli  the  atrocious  measures  of  the 
terrorists  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  Ana- 
creon  of  the  Quillotine.  He  was  distrusted, 
however,  by  4iis  associates,  and  was  only  saved 
firom  proscription  by  Robespierre,  whose  name 
nevertheless  he  was  afterward  one  of  the  most 
zealous  in  defaming.  Despite  the  violence  of 
his  ingratitude,  a  commission  was  appointed 
after  Robespierre^s  fall  to  inauire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Bari^re,  GoUot-d'Herbois,  and  Billaud- 
Yarennes,  and  in  March,  1795,  Uiey  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  Bar^re  was  nearlv 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  on  his  way  to  jaiL 
He  escaped  from  prison,  and  was  chosen  to 
the  corps  l^gislatif  in  1797 ;  but  the  election 
was  declared  null,  and  his  arrest  was  ordered 
again.  He  remained  in  hiding  until  after  the 
16th  Brunuure,  when  he  was  included  in  the 
amnesty.  He  was  employed  by  Fouch6  to 
write  pamphlets  in  the  mterest  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  first  consul  made  iiim  the  editor  of 
the  Memorial  anU-hritannique,  The  paper 
ftuled,  but  Bardre  had  in  the  mean  time  become 
one  of  the  writers  for  the  Moniteur.  During 
the  hundred  days  he  was  called  to  the  house  cli 
deputies,  and  published  the  ThSorie  de  la  con- 
8titu(ion  de  la  Grande  Bretagnej  which  pro- 
duced a  great  impression.  On  the  second 
return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  banished  as  a 
regicide,  and  took  refuge  in  Belgium.  After 
the  revolution  of  1880  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  in  1882  elected  deputy,  but  on  account 
of  some  informality  his  election  was  declared 
void.  He  became  a  member  of  the  general 
council  of  his  department,  and  resigned  in 
1840.  He  published  a  great  number  of  his- 
torical, political,  and  miAoellaneous  works,  and 
two  volumes  of  Mimoires  (Paris,  1884),  a  new 
edition  of  which  i^peared  in  1848. 

BAEETH,  CtasenM,  an  Italian  writer,  bom  in 
Turin,  March  22. 1716,  died  in  London,  May  5, 
1789.  He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
bar,  but,  disliking  the  study,  took  to  literature. 
After  travelling  in  southern  £urope  he  went  in 
1761  to  London  as  a  teacher  of  Italian,  became 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  published  the 
**  Italian  Library,''  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  principal  authors  of  his  native  country. 
He  afterwara  spent  nine  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, wrote  an  excellent  book  of  '^Travels 
through  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France," 
and  established  at  Venice  the  Frueta  lettera- 
ria. (^^ Literary  Scourge"),  which  he  made  so 
personal  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
Returning  to  London  in  1769,  he  stabbed  a 
man  in  a  street  brawl  and  was  tried  for  mur- 
der, but  acquitted,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Gar- 


rick  testifying  to  his  inoffenaive  ohAracter.  Bm 
was  for  several  years  foreign  oorrespondiDg  tee- 
retary  of  the  royal  academy.  He  pabliahed  tm 
English-Italian  and  Italian-English  dicdonaiy, 
which  is  still  in  high  esteem ;  an  Italian  ami 
English  grammar:  a  Spanish  and  KngiUK  ^^e- 
tionary;  ^^Introduction  to  the  nKMt  nacM 
European  Languages ; "  **  Aoconnt  of  th»¥iM 
ners  and  Custonl^  of  Italy,"  &c 

BARGiDT  AND  SALE,  a  contract  in  relAtian  to 
real  estate,  which  has  introduoed  a  fom  of 
conveyance  now  generally  used  in  EngLaDd  muk 
this  country.  By  the  andent  Engiiah  l«r, 
there  could  be  no  transfer  of  lands  withoot 
livery  of  seisin,  which  was  an  actoal  or  oob* 
structive  delivery  of  possession  by  a  prescribed 
formality.  A  sale  or  lands  in  any  other  modo 
did  not  change  the  title,  but  it  was  held  th«t 
if  a  pecuniary  consideration  had  been  po>d,  a 
contract  of  sde  would  raise  a  use  for  the  bcoo> 
fit  of  the  vendee,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
effect  would  be  that  the  vendor  would  hoU 
the  lands  for  the  use  of  the  vendee^  and  eoald 
be  compelled  to  account  for  the  profita.  Th* 
statute  27  Henry  YUI.,  called  the  atatuto  «tf 
uses,  annexed  the  possession  to  the  nse,  or  ex- 
ecuted the  use,  as  the  lawyers  exprened  it, 
thereby  making  the  party  for  whose  nae  tha 
lands  were  held,  technioiUly  called  the  €mtm§ 
que  tiM,  the  complete  owner  of  the  laada.  By 
the  same  statute  it  was  reouired  that  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  should  be  enit^led  in  oaa 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  in  the  oomty 
where  the  lands  lay,  which  furnished  the  fl» 
gestion  of  the  practice  now  universal  in  mm 
country  of  recording  deeds.  The  effect  was  th^ 
in  cases  of  freehold-— the  statute  of  nsea  bcinir 
held  not  to  apply  to  lesser  estates— the  deed  t^ 
bargain  and  sale  transferred  a  complete  titk 
without  livery  of  seisin ;  and  that  form  ototm- 
veyance  in  consequence  was  brought  into  oon- 
mon  use.    (See  Tbusts,  and  Uses.) 

BAME,  an  old  town  of  Piedmont,  at  the  Ibot 
of  the  Monbraoco,  about  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Torin; 
pop.  about  7,000.  It  has  a  college,  a  good 
trade,  manufactories  of  firearms,  and  slate  qoar* 
ries.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthooaks 
in  1808. 

BARBAE,  llchiid  Hairik  an  English  humors 
ist,  bom  at  Canterbury,  Deo.  6,  1788,  died  ia 
London,  June  17,  1846.  He  was  edneated  A 
London  and  Oxford,  studied  law,  but 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  took  orden* 
obtained  a  living  in  Kent.  While 
with  a  broken  leg,  he  wrote  a  novel  cafled 
''Baldwin,''  which  attracted  litUe  notioe.  Ia 
1821  he  was  elected  minor  canon  of  St.  FaaTs 
cathedral,  and  removed  to  London.  Hie  ki> 
sure  was  there  devoted  to  writing  for  Gortoa*i 
''Biographical  Dicticmary,"  and  nnnaiinnrf 
pieces  for  periodicals,  aind  oontribntiittr  to 
"  Blackwood!^s  Magazine  '^  a  serial  story  of  col- 
lege life  entitled  "  My  Ooosin  KichoUa."  la 
1824  he  was  appointed  priest  of  the  diapel 
royal,  and  presented  to  tne  united  metiopofi- 
tan  livings  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  and  Si 
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Gregory  by  St  Paul.  In  1887,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  ''Bentley^s  Miscellany/*  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  oontribated,  under  the  pseadonyme  of 
Thomas  Ingoldsby,  the  ^'Ingoldsby  Legends," 
a  series  of  homoroas  stories,  chiefly  in  yerse, 
which  became  very  popular.  Three  volumes 
of  these  le^nds  were  nnally  collected,  to  the 
last  of  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  the  au- 
^or.  In  1840  Mr.  Barham  succeeded  for  a 
year  to  the  presidency  of  Sion  college.  In 
1842  he  was  promoted  to  the  divinity  reader- 
ship of  St.  Paul's,  and  allowed  to  exchange 
his  living  for  that  of  St.  Faith. 

BABI  (anc  Barium)^  a  seaport  of  Italy,  on  a 
small  peninsula  of  the  Adriatic,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  140  m.  £.  of  Naples ; 
pop.  in  1872,  60,524.  It  is  surroundea  by 
strong  walls  and  ftirther  defended  by  an  old 
Norman  castle  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  com,  oil, 
wine,  &c.,  and  is  environed  by  extensive  olive 
and  almond  plantations.  The  priory  of  San 
NI00I6  in  Ban  is  a  magnificent  old  structure  in 
the  Lombard  style,  founded  in  1087  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  remains  of  St  Nicho- 
las, which  were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lycia 
and  deposited  in  a  splendid  crypt  Roger  II. 
was  here  crowned  kiuff  of  Sicily ;  and  Bona 
Sforza,  queen  of  Poland,  was  buried  in  a  vault 
of  the  church  in  1567.  The  cathedral  of  San 
Sabino  was  once  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  but 
has  been  spoiled  by  modem  repairs.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  Bari  was  the  principal 
stronghold  of  the  Saracens  on  the  Adriatic. 
About  870  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Louis 
U.  after  a  siege  of  four  years.  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  held  by  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  all  the 
Greek  possessions  in  Italy.  In  the  11th  cen- 
tury it  was  taken  by  the  Normans  under  Rob- 
ert Guiscard. 

BABI9  or  Bariiy  a  negro  tribe  of  Gondokoro 
and  other  places  on  the  White  Nile,  savage 
in  character  and  excessively  bratal  in  appear- 
ance. Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  in  his  *^  Albert 
N'yanza"  fl866):  "The  women  are  not  pre- 
possessing, but  the  negro  type  of  thick  lips  and 
flat  nose  is  wanting ;  their  features  are  good, 
and  the  woolly  hair  alone  denotes  the  trace  of 
negro  blood.^'  The  only  hair  upon  the  heads 
of  the  men  is  a  small  tuft^  in  which  they  stick 
feathers.  Their  villages  are  circular.  They 
inhabit  a  region  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. Goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  very  smaU, 
but  extremely  prolific.  The  poorer  classes  are 
employed  in  fishing  and  in  manual  labor.  They 
lire  under  chieftiuns  in  a  patriarchal  fashion, 
practise  polygamy,  and  are  under  the  influence 
of  weather  prophets  and  doctors.  The  hut  of 
each  fiunily  is  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable 
hedge  of  euphorbia,  the  interior  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  yard  plastered  with  a  cement  of 
ashes,  cow  du|ig,  and  sand.  When  not  at  war 
with  the  dave  and  ivory  traders,  they  are  gen- 
erally at  war  among  themselves. 


BABL  Terra  H^  a  province  of  S.  Italy,  bound- 
ed N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  provinces  of  Oapitanata,  Basili- 
cata,  and  Terra  d^Otranto ;  area,  2,295  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  604,618.  The  southern  part  is 
crossed  by  a  ridge  from  the  Apennines,  which 
affords  little  else  but  pasturage :  but  the  lower 
lands  are  fertile,  and  wheat  is  produced  in 
great  quantities;  the  other  crops  are  olives, 
tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  and  fruits.  Wine  and  oil 
are  largely  manufactured,  and  along  tiie  coast 
there  are  extensive  fisheries  and  ^t  works. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
Terra  di  Bari  formed  the  portion  of  ancient 
Apulia  known  as  Apulia  Peucetia,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Appian  Way.    Capital,  Bari. 

BABILLA  (Span,  harrilla),  or  8a4a  isli,  a 
cmde  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by  the  incin- 
eration of  the  9alBola  sodd,  salicomia^  and  other 
giants  which  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in 
pain,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Oanary  Islands. 
In  Alicante  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
which  is  sown  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  salt 
marshes  near  the  coast,  and  they  are  usually 
fit  to  be  gathered  in  September  following.  In 
October  the  plants  are  dried  like  hay,  and 
then  burned  in  holes  in  the  ground  capable  of 
containing  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  soda. 
Iron  bars  are  laid  across  these  cavities,  and 
the  dried  plants,  stratified  with  dry  seeds,  are 
placed  upon  them.  The  whole  is  set  on  fire. 
and  the  crude  soda  runs  out  in  a  red-hot  fiuia 
state  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
As  fast  as  one  portion  is  consumed  fresh  ma- 
terial is  added,  until  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
the  alkali.  The  holes  are  then  covered,  with 
earth,  and  the  soda  is  allowed  to  cool  gradu- 
ally. The  sponsy  mass,  when  sufSciently  cold^ 
is  broken  up  and  packed  for  shipment  without 
further  preparation.  It  rarely  contains  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the 
impurities  are  chiefiy  common  salt  and  sul- 
phates of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  some 
free  sulphur.  Soda  ash  is  now  manufactured 
artificiaUy  from  common  salt  according  to  the 
method  of  Le  Blanc.  Kelp,  made  from  the 
drift  sea  plants  of  the  nortn  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  varec  on  the  northem  coast  of 
France,  of  similar  origin,  are  still  more  im- 

Eure  than  barilla.    The  principal  uses  of  baril- 
i  are  to  frimish  the  alkali  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  c^ass  and  soap. 

^^AMiwAj  A  river  of  South  America,  rising  in 
the  Imataca  mountains  of  Venezuela,  fiowing 
£.  into  British  Guiana,  and  then  N.  W.  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Orinoco,  which  it  enters  just 
W.  of  the  headland  of  Barima,  in  lat  8"^  46' 
N.,  Ion.  60°  W.  Sixty  miles  above  its  mouth 
a  natural  canal  8  m.  long  connects  it  with  the 
Guaini,  a  stream  navigable  for  70  m.,  having  a 
depth  of  from  4  to  11  fathoms.  The  country 
bordering  both  streams  abounds  in  the  valua- 
ble black  mora  timber,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  usefrd  wood,  as  the  bullet  tree,  red  cedar, 
lancewood,  silverballs,  ^cc  The  climate  of  this 
region  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
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BAlDriS,  or  TarteM.  I.  An  inland  state  of 
Veneznela,  bounded  N.  W.  bv  a  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  separates  it  from  Merida  and 
Tr^jillo;  area,  24,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  126,- 
000.  The  larger  portion  of  the  state  is  com- 
posed of  delightful  savannas,  with  loxoriant 
pasture  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  droves  of  asses  and  mules.  The 
hill  country  in  the  W.  part  presents  gentle 
declivities,  which  are  vei7  fertile ;  the  moun- 
tain slopes  and  surrounding  tracts  are  covered 
with  virgin  forests ;  while  above  the  temperate 
Une  are  cold  regions  terminating  in  arid  para- 
mos, extending  into  the  states  of  Merida  and 
Tngillo.  The  beautiful  vallevs  of  Barinas  are 
watered  by  the  Portuguesa,  Bocon6,  Quanare, 
Uribante,  Oaparro,  Surep4,  Santo  Domingo, 
Masparro,  PagQey,  and  Ganagua  river%  all  trib- 
utaries of  the  Apure,  which  flows  on  the  S. 
border.  The  principal  products  are  coffee,  ca- 
cao, cotton,  indigo,  excellent  tobacco,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  II*  A  city, 
capital  of  the  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Santo  Domingo,  262  m.  S.  W.  of  Caracas ; 
pop.  about  12,006  {in  1839,  4,000).  This  city, 
which  has  twice  changed  its  site,  was  founded 
in  1576  by  Juan  Andres  Varela,  and  first 
named  Altamira  de  C4ceres,  in  honor  of  the 
governor  of  that  name.  It  was  once  in  a  pros- 
perous condition ;  but  during  the  wars  of  mde- 
pendence  it  was  besieged,  sacked,  and  laid  in 
ruins  by  the  royalists.  It  has  made  rapid 
progress,  however^  of  late  years.  Barinas  has 
a  church,  a  hospital,  and  some  schools;  the 
houses  are  remarkably  neat;  the  streets  are 
regulj^  and  clean;  and  its  name  is  famed  in 
European  markets  for  the  superior  quality  of 
its  tobacco,  the  chief  article  of  export  Its 
shippmg  point  is  Toruno,  a  small  town  14  m. 
distant,  at  the  head  of  river  navigation. 

BAElNCi)  the  name  of  a  mercantile  family  of 
London.  John  Babino  came  from  Bremen, 
and  settled  in  Exeter  in  the  first  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom, 
John  and  Francis,  established  the  house  of 
Baring  Brothers  and  company  in  London  in 
1770.  I.  Sir  FnuMJs,  bom  AprU  18,  1740,  died 
Sept  12,  1810.  Having  been  elected  director 
of  the  East  India  company,  he  became  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  Mr.  Pittas  policy,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  in  May,  1798. 
His  ^*  Observations  on  the  Establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  England  **  (1797)  had  great  weight  in 
the  question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  that 
institution.  Three  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  Alex- 
ander (see  Ashbubton),  and  Henry,  had  al- 
ready been  associated  in  the  business;  but 
Henry  (died  Apnl  18,  1848)  quitted  it  and 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy 
to  China,  and  afterward  took  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  East  India  company^s  factories  at 
Canton.  IL  Sir  Tliniw,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Francis,  born  June  12,  1772,  died  April  3, 
1848.  He  sat  from  1830  to  1832  m  the  house 
of  commons,  and  was  known  to  the  public  as 
a  patron  of  art  and  by  his  fine  collection  of 


pictures.  DL  fnmk  TkmwUif  a  lawyer  tail 
statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomaa,  bora 
April  20, 1796,  died  Sept  6, 1866.  He  eatcred 
parliament  as  member  for  Portflmoath  in  1836; 
was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1880  to  Jjm^ 
1834 ;  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  frtxn  Jane  to 
November,  1834,  and  from  April,  18^5,  to 
1889 ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  18)9 
to  1841 ;  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  frua 
January,  1849,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Rim- 
sell  ministry  in  March,  1852.  In  Jannarr, 
1866,  he  was  created  Baron  Kortbbrook.  He 
never  took  an  aetive  part  in  the  buaine«B  of 
the  finn.  I?.  Hmmm  fietrge,  secoiid  Lord 
Northbrook,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bora 
in  1826.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  was 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1857-^8,  under-cecre- 
tary  of  state  for  India  in  1859-^61^  and  ander- 
secretary  for  war  in  1861-6  and  186S-'7S^ 
He  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Penrra 
and  Falmouth  from  1857  to  1866,  wheik  oo  t^ 
death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the 
age.  In  February,  1872,  after  the 
of  Earl  Mayo,  he  was  appointed  viceroy 
governor  general  of  India.  ?•  ffcjfftn, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  entered  the  ehnrcli, 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  1856, 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1861. 

BARINC-4S0IJLD,  SaklM,  an  En^^ish  denTraaa 
and  author,  bom  at  Exeter  in  1884.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  Charles  Baring,  brother  of  the 
first  Lord  Ashburton.  He  was  edncaud  at 
Clare  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  kis 
degree  in  1856.  In  1862  he  visited  Iceland  lor 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  Norse  tongue,  aad 
in  1863  published  '' Iceland:  its  Scenes  aad 
Sagas."  In  1865  he  took  orders,  and  for  a 
while  was  curate  at  Horbury  near  WakeficU. 
His  present  puish  is  Daltcm,  near  Think 
(1872).  His  remaining  works  are:  ''Pool^ 
Medieval  Preachers''  and  ''The  Book  of 
Were- Wolves ''  (1 865) ;  «'  Curious  Myths  oi  the 
Middle  Ages"  (1869);  ''In  Exitn  larael,'*  a 
historical  novel  (1870);  ''The  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Religious  Belief^"  in  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  "Heathenism  and  Mo- 
saism,"  and  the  second  of  "  Christaanitr  ^ 
(1870);  the  "Golden  Gate"  (1869-'70);  mi 
"Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Propheti" 
(1871). 

.BABIUM,  one  of  the  metallic  elements.  Tba 
mineral  known  as  heavy  spMr  was  first  mca- 
tioned  in  1602  by  an  Italian  cobbler  of  Bc»> 
logna,  Vincenzio  Cascariolo,  who  diaeorcred 
that  when  this  mineral  was  fused  with  n»ia 
and  charcoal  it  became  phosphoreeoent  The 
Bologna  phosphorescing  stcme,  or  laptB  9olmrm^ 
soon  became  famous  all  over  Europe,  and  mar- 
vellous cures  were  sometimes  attributed  to  iL 
The  true  composition  of  the  heavy  spar  wm 
not  known  till  1760.  when  Marggraf  ahowol 
that  it  contained  sulphur.  That  the  mineral 
contained  an  earth  was  first  made  known  by 
Scheele  and  Gahn  in  1774.  BerxeUos,  am 
almost  simultaneously  Pontin  and  Davy,  o^ 
tained  in  1808.  an  amalgam  of  bariom,  Vhkh 
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Davy  subsequently  decomposed  by  distillation 
and  thus  isolated  the  metal.  More  recently 
Bonsen  and  Matthiessen  have  prepared  barium 
from  the  fused  chloride  by  means  of  electro- 
lysis. Bergman  introduced  the  word  heavy 
spar,  terra  ponderom^  and  Quyton  de  Mor- 
veau  substituted  the  Greek  paphc^  heavy,  from 
which  he  derived  the  word  harote^  which  was 
afterward  changed  to  baryta,  while  the  metal 
was  called  barium. — ^For  the  preparation  of 
barium,  anhydrous  chloride  of  barium  is  mix- 
ed with  sal  ammoniac  and  fused  in  a  Hessian 
crucible.  A  small  porcelain  crucible  is  then 
filled  with  the  Aised  mass,  and  so  attached 
to  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  six  Bnnsen's  cups 
as  to  be  readily  decomposed  when  brought 
to  a  state  of  fusion.  The  barium  is  obtained 
in  a  fine  brass-yellow  powder,  which  must 
be  stored  under  naphtha,  as  it  oxidizes  rap- 
idly in  the  air  and  decomposes  water  at  all 
temperatures.  Alloys  of  barium  with  bis- 
muth, tin,  and  aluminum  have  been  pre- 
pared; they  are  crystalline,  and  decompose 
water  at  all  temperatures,  but  have  no  appli- 
cation in  the  arts.  The  compounds  of  barium 
are  numerous,  and  have  extensive  use  in  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  and  technology.  The  oxide  has 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  lime  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  also  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  molasses  of  sugar  cane.  The 
binoxide  has  been  proposed  as  an  agent  for  the 
manufacture  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  protoxide  be  heated  in  a  tube  and  a 
current  of  air  be  passed  over  it,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  which  it  again  gives  up  on  raising  the 
temperature.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  process  could  be  made  continuous,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  baryta  melts  and 
refuses  to  take  up  more  oxygen.  This  can  in 
a  measure  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing 
it  with  manganese  dioxide  and  soda.  By  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  binoxide  of 
barium  and  gently  warming,  oxygen  gas  in  the 
form  of  ozone  is  liberated. — As  the  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta  is  generally  too  impure  to  be 
used  directly  in  the  arts,  it  is  fused  with  char- 
coal and  resin  or  oil,  and  the  pure  white  sul- 
phate obtained  from  the  dissolved  residue  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  prepared, 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  used  as  a  permanent 
white,  under  the  name  of  hlanc  fixe^  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  as  a  white  pigment, 
and  to  adulterate  white  lead.  As  the  specific 
gravity  of  heavy  spar  ranges  from  4*8  to  4*7, 
it  Ls  frequently  mistaken  for  the  ore  of  copper 
or  lead.  Blanc  fixe  hardens  when  mixed  with 
soluble  glass,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  use  in 
fresco  painting.  It  is  also  used  \tk  making  bril- 
liant white  satin  paper. — Chloride  of  barium 
can  be  readily  made  by  dissolving  the  native 
carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  valu- 
able reagent  in  the  laboratory  for  the  detection 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  medicine  as  a  remedy 
in  scrofulous  complunts.  Several  cases  of 
poisoning  by  means  of  this  agent  are  on  rec- 
ord.   The  chloride  and  the  oxalate  are  manu- 


&otured  into  anti-incrustation  powders.  A 
very  good  blasting  powder  is  made  of  the  ni- 
trate of  baryta,  which,  being  much  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  nitre  powder,  has  long  been 
employed  in  mines  ana  on  public  works  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  considered  so  daugerous  as 
common  powder,  and,  although  slow  in  action, 
is  found  to  be  effective  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. — Baryta  salts  are  used  in  Belgium  in 
the  preparation  of  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  manufacture  of 
alum  it  has  been  found  that  the  aluminate  of 
baryta  can  be  very  readily  prepared  by  fusion, 
from  which  alumina  salts  .can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated. This  method  is  employed  in  France,  in 
making  alum  from  bauxite.  Prussian  blue, 
made  from  potasli  salts,  can  be  prepared  in  a 
ready  and  cheap  way  through  the  intervention 
of  cyanide  of  barium.  Chromic  acid  is  more 
cheaplv  prepared  by  the  aid  of  baryta  than  in 
any  other  way.  Stearic  acid,  from  which  ada- 
mantine candles  are  made,  can  be  combined 
with  and  afterward  easily  separated  from  this 
substance.  Baryta  is  also  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  starch  sirup,  so  frequently  sold  as 
liquid  honey ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  ammonia ; 
a  beautiful  yellow  paint,  often  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  chrome  yellow,  on  accouht  of  its 
delicacy  of  tone  and  cheapness ;  soap,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  substances.  Some  of 
tlie  best  English  plate  glass  has  been  made  by 
substituting  carbonate  of  baryta  for  carbonate 
of  soda.  ft. is  a  clear  crystal  sheet,  and  not 
liable  to  atmospheric  changes.  This  glass  has 
flJso  been  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
optical  instruments.  The  soluble  salts  of  ba- 
ryta are  poisons,  the  readiest  antidote  being 
sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia. 

BARK,  the  outer  covering  of  trees  and 
f>]ants.  It  is  found  in  its  complete  form  only  in 
the  exogenous  and  gymnospermous  classes,  in 
which  it  consists  of  three  portions,  often  quite 
distinct,  but  generally  closely  blended :  the  liber 
or  inner  bark  {endophl<Bum\  the  ceUular  tissue 
or  green  layer  (meMphlomm),  and  the  corky 
envelope  (epiphlaum).  The  liber,  or  fibrous 
bark,  consists  of  bast  cells,  long,  with  thick 
walls,  formed  of  cellulose;  liber  cells,  thin- 
walled,  of  ordinary  parenchyma,  marked  with 
reticulated  spots,  and  seldom  if  ever  absent 
from  the  liber ;  and  laticiferous  tubes,  contain- 
ing various  secretions.  The  cellular  envelope, 
which  usually  disappears  after  the  second  year, 
is  formed  of  looseparenchyma,  giving  the  bark 
its  gre^  color.  Tne  suber,  or  corky  envelope, 
consists  of  cork,  formed  of  parenchymous  cells 
with  thin  waJls  and  rectangular  section,  soon 
dead  and  empty ;  and  periderme,  of  flat,  thick- 
walled  cells  united  in  layers.  The  epidermis 
or  outer  skin  is  not  permanent,  but  breaks  away 
as  the  layers  beneath  it  expand.  The  bark 
serves  as  a  channel  through  which  the  sap  eUb- 
orated  by  the  leaves  descends  to  feed  the  cam- 
bism layer,  with  which  the  bark- is  continuous, 
and  by  which  it  grows  in  annual  rings,  as  does 
the  wood  itself.    The  medullary  rays  also  con- 
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nect  the  bark  and  wood  and  afford  ohannela 
for  the  deposit  of  the  solid  contents  of  the 
wood  cells.  From  this  it  follows  that  while 
the  youngest  part  of  the  wood  is  on  the  outside, 
the  youngest  part  of  the  bark  is  on  the  inside: 
and  when  the  newly  formed  cells  are  gorsea 
with  sap  in  the  soring  the  bark  may  be  reamly 
separated  from  tne  wood ;  the  newly  formed 
cells  are  also  the  first  to  decay  in  the  dead 
wood.  The  course  of  the  sap  is  seen  by  cutting 
horizontally  through  the  bark,  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cut  will  be  moistened  with  the 
oozing  sap,  while  the  lower  is  nearly  dry. 
Gutting  oil  entirely  the  circulation  of  sap,  as 
in  girdling,  destroys  the  tree.  Bark  may  be 
reduced  to  extreme  thinness,  as  in  the  grape 
vine,  which  sheds  its  liber  annually,  or  be  very 
thick,  as  in  the  »eqmia  gigantea^  where  it  at- 
tains a  thickness  of  two  feet  The  fibres,  usu- 
idly  called  bast  (see  Babt),  are  sometimes 
wanting,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  woody 
portion  of  the  stem.  When  present  they  are 
frequently  lunited  to  the  young  plant.  They 
are  of  use  when  tenacious  for  cordage,  many 
barks  well  supplying  the  place  of  ropes  even  in 
the  construction  of  bridges.  The  leatherwood 
(direa  palu$trU\  and  the  inner  bark  of  the 
white  cedar,  are  used  in  this  country  in  place 
of  hempen  cordage,  and  the  fibres  may  be 
soaked  and  felted  into  a  cloth  or  paper,  as  in 
the  tapa  of  the  Pacific  islanders.  In  the  West 
Indies  a  remarkably  tough  bark  called  miha- 
gua  is  in  general  use  for  a  great  v^ety  of  pur- 
poses, and  the  hibiscus  fibres  are  well  known 
throughout  the  tropics.  The  corky  envelope 
occurs  on  many  trees,  but  attains  a  remarkable 
thickness  on  certain  species  of  the  oak.  ^See 
Cork.)  Bark  contains  many  of  the  secretions 
of  the  sap,  and  thus  has  many  economic  uses 
as  a  reservoir  of  vegetable  products.  The  Peru-* 
vian  bark  (see  Oinchona)  is  the  source  of  qui- 
nine ;  the  Angostura  bark  (galipea  oMcinatU\ 
canella  bark  (from  C,  alba)j  cascarilla  (eroton 
ea9earUla\  and  other  species,  are  well  known 
drugs.  Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  cinnamomum 
Ceyhnieum^  a  lanraoeous  tree,  native  of  Cey- 
lon. Quercitron  bark  is  the  yellow  d^estuff  of 
queretu  Hnetoria,  From  the  tannm  which 
barks  contain,  especially  oak  and  hemlock 
barks,  arises  Uieir  importance  in  the  making 
of  leather. 

BJIULEI9  F«ijce«  M.  D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician, bora  in  Wilton,  Maine,  May  2,  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1887, 
studied  medicine  at  Harvard  university,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Paris,  taking  his  degree  at  Paris  in 
1844.  In  1845  he  commenced  practice  at  Nor- 
wich,. Conn.,  and  became  professor  of  midwife- 
ry in  Bowdoin  college.  In  1860  he  became 
professor  of  midwifery  in  the  New  York  medi- 
cal college,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  state  medical  society, 
and  in  1860  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical 
midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  in  Bellevue 
hospital  medical  college.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  work  on  puerperal  diseases  (1872). 


BARUI9  Jiftb.  an  American  finanoer,  bon 
at  Swan  Island,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  I>cc 
7,  1779,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  S«,  187X 
He  was  of  a  Quaker  family  of  NantnckeC,  and 
connected  on  the  mother^s  nde  with  Frank&L 
At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  got  employment  with  Isaac  Hicka,  a  com- 
mission merchant,  began  to  trade  on  his  ovm 
account  in  a  small  way,  and  before  hia  mi^anty 
was  in  possession  of  four  ships  and  a  brlK,  aad 
had  his  notes  regularly  discounted  at  the  Unhed 
States  bank.  In  1801  he  lost  nearly  aJU  ^ 
fortune  by  a  series  of  mishaps  in  businesi^  Not 
long  afterward,  however,  he  entered  into  a  eon- 
tract  with  the  government  for  the  stxpply  «f 
oil,  and  again  accumulated  considerable  weal^ 
He  received  the  consignment  of  the  firat  wutm 
engine  used  on  the  Hudson  river.  The  war  of 
1812  coming  on,  he  took  the  democratic  side  ia 
politics,  engaged  to  raise  a  loan  of  $5,000,(MM 
for  the  government,  was  one  of  the  DoildiBf 
committee  of  Tammany  halL  and  took  part  ia 
the  first  meeting  held  in  it.  He  became  senator 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  when  flitting  ia 
the  court  of  errors  he  delivered  an  opiniaa  ia 
opposition  to  that  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  aa 
insurance  case,  in  which  he  was  aostabied  by 
the  court  He  soon  afterward  established  tW 
<*  Union  **  newspaper  to  advocate  the  electkm 
of  Gov.  Clinton.  In  1815  he  founded  the 
Exchange  bank  in  Wall  street,  and  began  to 
speculate  in  stocks.  The  bank  broke  in  1811, 
but  he  made  use  of  other  institotions  chartered 
in  different  states,  and  for  many  years,  bj  tht 
extent  of  his  operations,  was  thooght  to  have 
the  control  of  great  capital  In  the  exteonvv 
transactions  in  which  he  now  engaged,  he  caamt 
into  frequent  and  violent  coltision  with  other 
capitaliflis,  and  called  forth  much  o|»positka. 
On  the  failure  of  the  life  and  fire  maaraDce 
company,  he  was  indicted,  with  otherm,  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud,  and  defended  himaelf  ia 
person  with  great  ability.  At  the  first  trial  the 
jury  disagreed;  on  the  second  he  waa  eon- 
victed,'  but  a  new  trial  was  granted.  After  tJhe 
third  the  indictment  was  quashed.  In  18M  h* 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  stored 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  beinr 
unsuccessfhl  on  his  first  examination.  Here  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  and 
and  had  again  accumulated  a  fortune 
the  civil  war  began.  By  this  he  was  so 
poverished  that  in  1867  he  was  in 
rnptcy,  and  he  ended  hit  career  in  compara- 
tive poverty. 

BARKINCi>  a  market  town  and  pariah  o£  E»- 
sex,  England,  6  m.  £.  of  London ;  popu  of  tkit 
town  in  1871,  6,574.  It  is  on  a  navigaUe 
creek  near  the  Thames,  and  is  inhabited  diM^y 
by  fishermen,  bargemen,  and  market  cmrhtn. 
Barking  abbey,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ricbert 
nunneries  in  England,  was  founded  abovt  C7T. 
In  870  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  the  naa* 
were  killed  or  diq>ersed  by  the  Danes.  In  tht 
10th  century  it  was  restored  by  King  Edgar. 
Several  queens  of  England  and  other  noUa 
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ladies  were  among  its  ablwsseB.  The  abbess  of 
Barking  waa  one  of  the  four  persons  who  were 
baroDessee  «c  officio.  Under  Henry  VIII.  it 
waa  suppressed  and  the  abbess  and  nnna  were 

ginrioned,  and    Charles   I.  sold   the  estate, 
ordl;  a  vestige  of  the  bnildlng  remains. 
BULLIXB,  finmr.    Bee  Babblb. 
B1K4<E4>IIC,  or  tui-mfirutmf  the   capital 
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Omoin,  18G  m.  E.  of  Paris,  od  the  railwaj 
from  Paris  to  Strasborg,  and  the  canal  from 
the  Uarne  to  the  Rhine;  pop.  in  ISOS,  15,834. 
The  old  town  was  anciently  fortified,  with  a 
strong  caxtlo  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  the 
rains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  hod 
some  historical  importance,  beiof;  the  capital 
of  the  duehj  of  Bar,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Francis,  duke  of  Gnise,  snrnamed  le  Balc^fri, 
ot  Marshal  Oadinot,  and  Gen.  Eicelraans.  It 
contains  some  old  pablio  bnildings;  in  cme  of 
the  ohnrches  is  the  celebrated  monoment  of 
ReD£  de  Chllons,  prince  of  Orange,  bj  Ricbier, 
pnpil  of  Miohel  Angelo.  The  new  town,  which 
stands  lower  on  the  river  bank,  has  establish- 
ments for  maQDfoctnring  cotton  staffs,  hand- 
kerchiefs, houery,  hats,  and  jewelry,  with  tan- 
neries. Its  preserved  fruits,  and  especially  its 
eonfltuTtt  dt  frrMtilUt,  are  highly  esteemed,  as 
well  as  its  sparkling  wine.  The  Omain  being 
naTigable  from  the  town,  it  has  a  conridersble 
trade  in  forwarding  timber,  winei  and  other 
articles  for  the  snpply  of  Paris. 

UILETTA,  a  wobed  town  and  seaport  of  S. 
Italy,  in  the  provfatoe  of  Terrs  di  Bori,  on  the 
Adnatlo,  88  m.  N,  W.  of  Bar] ;  pop.  in  187S, 
S^.lflS.  It  bas  wide  streets,  a  colossal  bronze 
statneinippoMd  tol>eof  theeroperor  Heraolins, 
and  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  which  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Artgon  was  crowned.  There  is  a  good  har- 
bor, partly  artificial,  and  oondderable  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 


Islands.  Barletta  is  snpposed  to  oocnpy  the 
site  of  a  Greek  town  called  Bardnli.  While  it 
was  beneged  by  the  French  in  1508,  a  combat 
was  fought  by  challenge  between  IS  French 
and  13  Italian  cavaliers^  respectively  nnder 
Bayard  and  Pro^ero  Ootonna.  At  the  first 
collision  seven  of  the  French  knights  were 
nnhorsed,  bnt  Bayard  and  bis  remaining  com- 
rades fought  witii  BOch  skill  that  the  tour- 
nament ended  as  a  drawn  battle. 

BAKLETTi,  CaMtlt, 
an    Italian    preacher, 
bom  at  Barletta,  liv- 
ed in  the  second  half 
of  the   16th  century. 
He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,    and    rendered 
himself    very    famous 
both  by  his  eloqaencs' 
and  eccentricity.     He 
bod  a  habit  of  inserting 
between  the  clauses  of 
the    liturgy    practical 
comments   ana    sharp 
personal    illnetrations. 
Though  his   style    of    • 
preacning  was  not  in 
good  taste,  it  was  very 
effective,   and  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was 
held  was  expressed  by 
the  prov  erb,  Netcitprw- 
dicare,  yui  aaeit  bar- 
Uttare.  A  collection  of 
his  sermons  passed  throogh  abont  20  editions, 
BIRLEI  (hordeum),  a  grain  more  widely  dis- 
tributed and  generally  used  than  any  other, 
and  from  the  most  remote  times  an  important 
article  of  the  food  of  man.     Pliny  speaks  of 
it  as  the  first  grain  cultivated  for  nourishment. 
It  is  adapted  to  hot  and  cold  otimatce,  in  the  for- 


fioidftiiiii  TnJgin.  fiordeiuii  IwxsstkhaiD. 

mer  being  obtained  in  two  snceessive  crops  in 
A  season.  Where  it  originated  is  not  known, 
hot  the  plant  grows  wild  in  Sicily  and  the  in- 
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tenor  of  Ama,  and  thi 

stated  by  Parsh  to  occur  Bpp&rentiy  wild  in 

some  psrtB  of  the  United  Statet.    Tbe  hwlej 

onltivat^d  in  this  country  is  of  two  species,  H. 

vulgars  and  1{.  dUtiehum,  the  grains  of  the 

former  being  arranged  in  fonr  rows,  and  of  tbe 

latter  in  two.    A  third  species  is  cultivated  in 

Enrope,  H.  hexattithum,  slso  called  tbe  aa- 

tomii  and  winter  barley.    This  has  ni  rows 

of  grains,  each  row 

terminating  in  a  long  ' 

beard.    This  is  b1- 

wafs  BowD  in  the 

fall,  and  ripens  the 

first  in  the  snmnier. 

Its  grains  are  small, 

bnt  the  yield  is  large 


1.  Tbe  Scotch  bera 
or  bigg  is  of  this  spe- 
oice._  If.  dittiehum, 

lish   barley,  1 

y  from  Tar-  Pi 

tary,  has  no  gnun  | 

beard,  is  more  pro-  K 

ductive     than    the  N 

other  kinds,  and  BDO-  f 

oeeds  in  almost  all 
soils.  The  grain  is 
excellent    feed    for 

cattle  and  barnyard  Rordeimi  diiUcham. 

stock.    The  crop  in 

Great  Britain  is  from  28  to  40  bosheb  to  tbe 
acre,  the  weight  of  the  bushel  being  from  CO 
to  U  lbs.,  according  to  tbe  qnality  of  tbe  grain. 
The  toial  production  of  barley  in  the  Dnited 
States  in  18T0  was  10,830,898  bnsbels.  In  Cal- 
ifornia it  is  next  to  wheat  tbe  most  important 
griun  crop,  sometimes  yielding  largely  for  five 
sQccessive  years  witbont  renewed  sowing;  its 
production  in  1870  was  4,410,426  bushels.  Tbe 
next  largest  crop  was  in  New  York,  4,188,668 
bushels;  then  follow  Ohio,  1,668,868;  Illinois, 
1,086.388;  Maine,  802,108;  ■Wisoonwn,  707,807; 
and  Pennsylvania,  SS0,714.  In  most  of  the 
other  states,  especially  of  the  south,  the  pro- 
duction ie  small.— Barley  hilled  and  ground 
makes  a  coarse,  heavy  kind  of  bread,  and  is 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  manofoctare 
of  beer,  and  to  some  extent  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Barley  coma  are  of  an  oval,  elongated 
shape,  pointed  at  one  end  and  obtuse  at  tlie 
other,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  fHirraw. 
Their  color  ext«mally  is  yellowish,  but  within 
they  ore  white.  Stripped  of  their  outer  cover- 
ing or  hnsk,  and  rounded  and  polished  in  a 
mill,  the  grains  are  pearly  white,  and  are  then 
known  as  pearl  barley.  This  is  tbe  form  in 
which  they  are  always  kept  by  drnggists.  Bar- 
ley flour  analyzed  by  Einhoff  was  found  to  con- 
tain, in  1,000  parts,  starch,  720  parts;  sugar, 
S6;  mucilage,  50;  gluten,  S6-6;  vegetable  al- 
bumen, 12'9;  water,  100;  phosphate  of  lime, 
2'6;  and  Sbroas  or  woody  matter,  68.  The 
qnality  of  the  grain  is  Judged  of  by  tbe  quantity 
of  water  it  absorbewbeo  steeped  in  it;  100  lbs. 


of  good  barley  gaia  by  absontion  47  Iba.  of 
water. — From  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and 
Oalen,  barley  drinks  have  been  in  high  ^^P^ 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  oomplainta.  Tb«y 
possess  mild,  soothing  qualities,  while  tt  the 
some  time  they  impart  nouriabment. 

UKLOW,  JmI,  an  American  poet  and  pofiti- 
cian,  bom  at  Reading,  Conn.,  in  17&6,  died 
near  Cracow.  Poland,  Dec.  32.  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  and  Tale  nJlegea,  and 
during  his  latter  vacations  took  port  in  tbe 
opening  scenes  of  the  revolution,  nghtinii  val- 
iantly, it  is  said,  in  the  battle  at  White  Phba. 
At  his  graduation  in  1778  he  read  a  poem  imoa 
the  prospect  of  peace,  which,  with  mnoUMr 
poem  delivered  on  occasion  of  taking  his  mas- 
ter's degree,  was  published  in  the  LitchStU 
collection  of  Amencan  poems.  He  began  tbe 
study  of  law  upon  leaving  college,  but  tbe  army 
being  at  that  time  deficient  in  chaplains,  be 
was  persuaded  to  study  theology,  and  after  ax 
weeks'  preparation  was  licensed  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  and  Joined  tbe  army,  where  h« 
inspired  the  troops  not  only  by  bis  preaching  bat 
by  patriotic  songs  and  speecnee.  At  tbe  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  and 
settled  in  Hartford,  where  be  established  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  prosecuted  his  poctk«l 
designs,  adapting  Watts'e  versions  of  tbe  Psatans 
of  David  to  the  use  of  the  general  anocdolka 
of  Connecticut,  and  adding  to  the  coUeetim 
several  original  hymns.  His  "  Vinonof  Colnm- 
bue"  was  published  by  subscription  in  178T. 
received  with  favor,  and  reprinted  in  Loodo« 
and  in  Paris.  In  1788  he  went  to  ^"g*-— * 
as  agent  of  a  land  company,  but  leaitMiig  tbtf 
he  had  become  associated  with  a  party  cf 
swindlers,  be  resigned  his  office,  reoaind  to 
Paris,  and  involved  himself  in  revolntkiBary 
schemes.  In  1701  he  published  in  LonAo* 
the  first  part  of  bis  "  Advice  to  the  Privileged 
Orders,"  a  vehement  prodnodcai,  whioh  wat 
soon  followed  by  a  poem  upon  tbe  "  Conspiracy 
of  Kings."  The  poem  was  suggested  by  this 
first  continental  alliance  against  France,  aad 
was  introduced  by  a  prose  prefiwe  violently  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Burke  oa  the  author  of  the  «■!«». 
ities  of  the  time.  He  published  a  trandatkn 
of  Volney's  "  Bnina,  or  Refiectiona  on  tbe  Rev- 
olutions of  Empires,"  and  in  1793  sent  a  letter 
to  tbe  national  convention  of  France,  in  wbi^ 
her* 

tionol  reformers  of  England,  and  was  at  tbe 
same  time  one  of  a  commission  sent  by  Ftaan 
to  organize  tbe  newly  acquired  territory  of 
Bsvoy.  At  Ohaml>6ry  he  wrote  an  enthuBMie 
exhortation  to  the  people  of  Hedmont  to  adofK 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  Franee,  sM 
there  he  wrote  bis  numorons  aod  most  popvlv 
poem  upon  "Hasty  Pudding."  He  made  afar- 
tnne  in  France  by  commercial  specnlatM^ 
and  after  addressing  two  extravagant  poUtied 
letters  to  the'  people  of  tbe  Cnit«d  Btates,  be 
returned  in  180S  and  established  himself  ii 
Washington.  In  1806  he  propooDded  a  acbcnt 
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for  a  national  academy  under  the  patronage  of 
government,  and  the  next  year  nis  ^^Colmn- 
biad/'  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  half  his  life,  ap- 
peared in  a  style  which  made  it  the  most  costly 
publication  tibat  had  yet  been  attempted  in 
America,  being  illustrated  by  engravings  exe- 
cuted by  the  best  artists  of  London.  A  more 
elaborate  and  declamatory  poem  than  his  *^  Vis- 
ion of  Colambus,'*  it  yet  never  attained  to  the 
popularity  of  the  latter.  In  its  design  it  was 
simply  a  historical  view  of  events  from  the  time 
of  Uolumbus  to  the  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
the  great  discoverer  being  represented  as  seeing 
them  from  his  prison  in  Spain.  In  his  latter 
years  he  was  collecting  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  minister  to  France.  His 
diplomatic  skill  was  there  in  request,  and  Na- 
poleon, perplexed  by  negotiations  at  the  time 
of  his  Russian  campaign,  sent  for  him  to  meet 
him  at  Wilna.  Barlow  set  off  immediately, 
but  died  at  a  cottage  in  Poland  before  accom- 
plishing his  mission.  His  last  poem,  dictated 
from  his  deathbed,  was  a  powerful  expression 
of  resentment  against  Napoleon  for  the  hopes 
which  he  had  disappointed. 

BARLOW,  or  Barliwe,  WlUlaa,  an  English 
theologian,  died  Dec.  10,  1660.  Before  the 
reformation  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  was  elected  prior  of  the  house  at 
Bisham  in  Berks,  and  in  1585  was  sent  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  on  an  embassy  to  Scotland.  Securing 
the  favor  of  the  king,  he  was  successively  ap- 

E>inted  to  the  bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph,  of  St. 
avids,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  formally 
left  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  married, 
and  during  the  rei^  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  Protestant  zeal.  Under 
Mary  he  lost  his  bishopric,  and  for  a  time  his 
liberty,  and  retired  to  Germany  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  In  1559  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  continued  in  this  see  tlU 
his  death.  He  left  a  work  entitled  '^Cosmo- 
graphy,'* apd  several  slight  controvermal  trea- 
tises. He  had  a  numerous  family,  and  his  five 
daughters  all  became  the  wives  of  bishops. 
*  BAKMECIBES  (descendants  of  Barmek),  a 
powerful  family  of  Khorasan,  attached  to  the 
Abbasside  caliphs.  One  of  them,  Khaled  ben 
Barmek,  was  tutor  of  Haroun  al-Rashid.  His 
son  Yahya  became  the  vizier  of  Haroun  about 
786,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  renown  of 
his  master's  reign.  Of  his  sons,  Fadhl  was 
distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  as  minister  of 
justice,  and  Jaffiu*  figures  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights ''  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Haroun. 
At  the  same  time  some  25  members  of  the 
family  held  important  civil  and  military  dig- 
nities. The  downfall  of  the  Barmecides  took 
place  about  808.  Haroun,  becoming  jealous  of 
the  popularity  and  power  of  the  lamlly,  and 
incensed,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  birth  of 
a  son  of  his  sister  Abassa,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried to  Jaffar  on  condition  that  the  union 
should  be  merely  platomc,  caused  Jaffar  to  be 
beheaded  at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates;  Tahya 


and  Fadhl  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Racca, 
where  they  died  in  chains,  while  nearly  all 
their  relatives  were  arrested  and  deprived  .of 
their  property.  Ibn  Khaldun  disputes  the 
truth  of  this  story,  which  in  modem  times  has 
afforded  a  theme  to  poets  and  dramatists.  To 
one  of  the  Barmecides  is  attributed  the  fa- 
mous feast  in  the  '*  Arabian  Nights,''  where  the 
guest  was  served  with  only  imaginary  viands ; 
whence  the  phrase  "  Barmecide  feast" 

BABJIEN9  an  industrial  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  closely  adjoining  Elberfeld,  and  24  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  is  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wupper,  and  stretches  along  the 
Bergisch-MArkische  railway  over  a  distance  of 
about  9  m.  to  the  frontier  of  Westphalia.  It  is 
divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Barmen, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
towns  or  villages  which  were  formerly  in- 
dependent, and  which  even  now,  though  all 
absorbed  into  the  town  of  Barmen,  retain  their 
dd  names.  In  1706  the  population  of  the 
valley  was  only  2,500;  in  1861  it  was  49,740; 
and  in  1871  it  had  risen  to  74,496.  The  ribbon 
manufacture  is  the  most  important  in  Europe ; 
and  cottons,  velvets,  silks,  chemical  products, 
plated  ware,  &c.,  are  produced.  There  is  a 
gymnasium;  also  a  seminary  of  foreign  mis- 
sions belonging  to  the  Rhenish  Westphalian 
missionary  society. 

BARNABAS.  EpMte  tf,  a  work  purporting  to 
be  written  oy  St.  Barnabas.  It  was  known 
early  in  the  Christian  church,  for  it  is  cited 
several  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen,  and  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
For  several  centuries  it  was  lost  sight  of,  until 
Sirmond  in  the  17th  century  discovered  it  at 
the  end  of  a  manuscript  of  one  of  the  epistles 
of  Polycarp.  About  the  same  time  Hugo  Me- 
nardus  discovered  a  Latin  version  of  it  in  the 
abbey  of  Corvey.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1645.  The  year  before  Archbishop  Usher  had 
received  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  he  annexed 
to  the  Ignatian  epistles ;  but  a  fire  at  Oxford 
destroyed  all  but  a  few  pages.  The  work, 
both  in  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  version,  has 
been  several  times  reprinted;  among  others, 
by  Yossius  in  his  ^^ Ignatian  Epistles"  (1646); 
Russell,  "Apostolic  Fathers"  (1746);  Hefele, 
Patrum  Avoitolieorum  Opera  (1842).  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Wake,  and  sev- 
eral times  into  German.  All  these  editions 
are  from  Sirmond's  Greek  text,  in  which  were 
wan^nff  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  part  of 
the  fifUi,  and  from  the  Corvey  Latin  version, 
where  the  last  tve  chapters  were  lacking.  But 
in  1859  Tischendorf  brought  from  Mt  Sinai  a 
Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  epistle,  divided  into 
21  chapters,  which  was  published  in  his  Ho- 
turn  TestofMntum  Sinaittcum  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1868).  The  best  separate  edition  of  the  epistle 
is  that  of  Hilgenfeld,  with  the  ancient  Latin 
version,  notes,  and  a  commentary  (Leipsic, 
1865).  An  English  vernon,  frt>m  the  Codex 
Sinaitieusy  app^red  in  the  "Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,"  October,  1868;  reprinted  in  the 
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"American  Presbyteriim  Review,"  JaDuarj 
andJalj,  1864^  A  oommentanr  on  the  epistle, 
by  J.  0.  Mtdler,  lias  been  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  De  Wette^s  Ex€qetuchi$  Handhueh 
9Um  Neuen  Tutament  (Leipsic,  I860). — ^Manj 
eminent  critics,  as  Voss,  Pearson.  Wake,  Lard- 
ner,  Gieseler,  black,  and  others,  nold  that  this 
epistle  was  written  bj  Barnabas,  the  compan- 
ion of  Paul ;  but  the  current  of  recent  opinion 
is  against  its  authenticity.  Among  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  are :  1.  It  speaks  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  written  after  A.  D.  70 ;  where- 
as there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Barnabas  was 
not  living  in  64,  the  earliest  date  assignable  for 
the  martyrdom  of  PauL  2.  The  work  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  a 
gentile,  with  no  sympathy  for  the  Hebrews. 
8.  Barnabas  was  a  Levite,  and  presumably  well 
acauainted  with  the  Hebrew  ntual,  which  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  in  many  places  mis^ 
represents.  4.  His  mode  of  interpretation  is 
puerile  and  absurd.  6.  He  shows  himself  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
commits  the  blunder  of  representing  Abraham 
as  familiar  wiUi  the  Oreek  alphabet,  which  did 
not  exist  until  centuries  after  his  death.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  existed  in  the 
Alexandrian  ehurch  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  studied 
PhUo  and  adopted  his  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Old  Testament  Some  critics  put 
the  probable  time  of  its  composition  just  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  none  judge  it  to 
be  later  than  A.  D.  120. 

BARKlliS,  Saint,  a  Christian  teacher,  noted 
for  his  early  connection  with  the  apostle  Paul. 
His  original  name  was  Joses  or  Joseph.  The 
surname  Barnabas  (Or.  BapvApac,  from  Chald. 
Bar-nebucthX  signifies  "son  of  prophecy,"  or 
"son  of  exhortation"  (yl6c  irapaisX^uCn  Acts 
iv.  86).  He  was  bom  in  Cyprus  of  Jewish 
parents,  and  possessed  of  property,  which  he 
sold,  giving  the  proceeds  to  the  common 
Christian  tund.  As  this  occurred  soon  after 
tiie  day  of  Pentecost,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  converts.  When  the  tidings 
reached  Jerusalem  of  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
Barnabas  was  sent  to  Antioch,  where  a  gentile 
church  had  been  orffanized,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  He  labored  there  with  Paul  for  a 
year,  and  when  a  contribution  was  raised  for 
the  poor  brethren  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  sent  up 
by  Barnabas  and  Paul.  They  were  soon  de- 
spatched on  a  mission  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor. 
A  controversy  having  arisen  at  Antioch  re- 
specting the  obligation  of  gentiles  to  receive 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  they  were  deputed  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  elders  of  Jerusalem. 
Their  representations  induced  the  elders  to  de- 
cide, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Peter, 
that  the  rite  was  not  essential.  Barnabas  and 
Paul  then  proposed  another  missionary  jour- 
ney. Barnabas  wished  to  take  with  them  his 
nephew  Mark.  Paul  objected  to  this,  for  some 
reason  not  assigned ;  but  as  Mark  is  afterward 


spoken  of  as  the  special  oompanion  of  Peter,  k 
may  be  that  he  had  sided  with  him  in  Um  oob- 
troversy  about  circumcision.  The  dfaoate  be- 
came so  sharp  that  a  separation  took  pl»c«» 
Barnabas  and  Mark  going  to  CjrpruA,  wkik 
Paul,  taking  with  him  Silas,  went  throng  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  Beyond  this,  with  the  exoeptkv 
of  three  incidental  allunons  in  the  epistlea  ni 
Paul,  nothing  is  certainly  known  reflMctaif 
Barnabas.  From  these  it  appears  that  be  was 
unmarried,  and  supported  Imnself^  like  Paoi, 
by  some  manual  occupation;  and  tltat  be  m 
far  went  over  to  the  Judaizing  party  as  for  a 
time  to  keep  alo<^  from  communion  with  thm 

gentile  converts.  From  the  fact  that  Aa 
eathen  of  Lystra  caUed  him  Jupiter,  wbib 
they  styled  Paul  Mercury  on  account  of  ~ 
eloquence,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
was  a  man  of  imposing  aspect  and  d^ 
There  are  numerous  legends  respecting  hxm, 
none  of  which  can  be  traced  beyond  &  Mi 
century.  According  to  one,  he  attempted  to 
preach  in  the  synagogue  at  Salamia,  was  drair- 
ged  out  and  stoned  to  death,  and  an  in«fl«oCinl 
attempt  was  made  to  bum  his  body.  Hark 
rescued  the  body  and  buried  it  in  a  cave;  ^vt 
a  persecution  arising,  the  Christiana  were  <fi»- 
persed,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  place  id 
mterment  was  lost  Four  oentories  later  a 
heretical  attempt  was  made  to  aet  aaide  tb» 
orthodox  bishop  of  Salamia.  Barnabas  tfarM 
times  appeared  to  the  bishop  in  a  visloii,  and 
told  him  where  his  body  might  be  fbond,  wii^ 
a  copy  of  Matthew^s  Oospel  lying  upon  ic 
Search  was  made,  and  the  bDdy  and  boolc  w^ 
found.  A  tradition  whc^y  unsupported 
Barnabas  the  first  bishop  of  Milan :  bat 
brose  does  not  mention  him  among  the  bu 
who  had  preceded  him  in  Uiat  see.  The 
Catholic  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  8c 
Bamabas  on  June  11.  The  church  at  To<k 
louse  claims  to  possess  his  body,  and  tbere  art 
eight  or  nine  oUier  churches  which  claim  to 
possess  his  head.  A  q)urious  gospel  attributed 
to  Bamabas  exists  in  Arabic,  wmcb  baa  been 
translated  into  English,  Spanish,  and  ItaHaa. 
It  appears  to  be  a  forgery  by  some  hertHataf 
sect,  with  interpolations  by  Mohammedansw  It 
was  placed  among  the  apocryphal  books  hf 
Cotelerius  in  his  edition  of  the  ^^Aportofie 
Canon,"  and  was  formally  condemned  by  Pope 
Geksius  II.  in  1118. 

BAUIABITES,  or  Bcgilir  Ctefks  sT  81.  Pk^  a 
religious  order,  so  called  from  the  chareh  d 
St  Bamabas  in  Milan,  which  was  granted  xi^sm. 
in  1546.  The  order  c<msists  of  two  brancbei^ 
formerly  distinct,  but  united  into  one  dun^ 
the  time  of  St  Charles  Borromea  The  orin 
of  the  older  branch,  who  were  properiy  caOed 
Ambrosians,  is  uncertain,  but  is  soppoeed  t» 
date  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  aI.  (1S71>- 
'78).  The  younger  branch  was  founded  in  IBti 
by  three  priests,  Zaccaria  of  Cremona,  and 
Ferrari  and  Morigia  of  Milan,  for  tho  purpoat 
of  preaching  and  administering  the  sacj 
among  the  populace  of  Milan,  who  bad 
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much  corropted  by  the  continoal  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  German  soldiers  in  the  cit;,  and 
who  wero  b]m  much  afflicted  by  peetilenoe. 
In  IGTB  their  conatitutione  and  roles  were  folly 
revised  and  established,  under  the  direction 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  The  mother  hoose 
la  at  present  in  Rome,  sod  the  order  has 
abont  20  colleges  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  France. 
UINICL^  a  name  commoulj  given  both  to 
the  p«dimoiilated  and  sessile  cirripeds.  By  the 
older  naturalists  they  were  classed  with  the 
testaceous  mollusca,  iba  pedunculate  forming 
the  genua  Upat,  and  the  sessile  the  genua  bala- 
nv*  ;  they  are  now  recognized  aa  belonging  to 
the  artieulata.  Those  provided  with  the  fleshy 
peduncle  or  footstalk,  as  well  aa  those  without 
it,  are  found  firmly  fixed  below  the  level  of  the 
water  to  the  sur&ce  of  rocks,  shells,  and  float- 
ing Ribstances,  Adhering  to  the  bottoms  of 
vessels,  diey  are  carried  to  ahnost  all  ports  of 
Uie  world  and  are  found  in  all  seas,  even  the 
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Omm  DtrutlM  on  ■  bottl*. 

Arctic  ocean.  In  warm  climates  partianlartj 
the  bomactes  attach  themselves  in  such  num- 
bers to  the  bottom  of  vessela,  espetually  of 
those  not  protected 'by  copper,  as  often  to 
retard  their  progress.  Their  bodies  ore  enclosed 
in  shells,  wiiite  or  of  a  pnrpUsb  blue  color; 
the  peduncle  ia  a  fleshy  worm-like  stem,  the 
extremity  of  which  ia  fiied  to  the  object  upon 
which  the  animal  is  stationed.  The  food  of  the 
barnacles  consists  of  small  crnstacea  and  mol- 
Inaks ;  these  are  entangled  by  the  many-Jointed 
cirri  which  are  perpetoally  thrown  out  and 
folded  again,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpoae  of 
casting  a  net,  which  drags  the  prey  to  the 
mouth.  The  young  are  prodnoed  from  eggs, 
which  are  discharged  by  the  female  in  great 
nnmbervc  On  emerpng  tram  the  egg  they  are 
quite  ft«e,  possessing  locomotive  organs,  and 
being  fnroiahed  also  with  targe  lateral  eyes. 
In  due  time  a  metamorphosis  takes  place,  and, 
<tJM"iiiing  the  shapes  and  habits  of  their  pa- 


rents, they  ofSi  themselTes  to  thdr  future  per. 
manent  place  of  residence.  It  would  appear 
that  the  growth  of  theee  animals  is  very  rapid, 
for  a  ship  perfectly  free  of  them  will  retorn 
after  a  short  voyage  covered  with  them  below 
the  wator  line.  The  fleeh  of  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  barnacle  was  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  at  the  present  day  the  Chinese  eat  it. 
Exoept  OS  to  the  obstruction  of  veaeels,  they 
aeem  to  be  perfeotly  harmless. — The  barnacle 
was  in  ancient  times  supposed  to  produce  the 
bird  known  aa  the  barnacle  goose.  (See 
OoosB.)  It  ia  from  thb  fabolons  connection 
with  the  goose  that  the  generic  name  atiat^a 
of  Lamarck  (Lat.  anru,  dock)  la  still  retained 
for  the  true  baraoclea,  those  Aimished  with 
the  footstalk ;  and  so  of  the  name  anwrj/em 
or  goose  barnacle  of  Linntena  applied  to  one  of 
the  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  odled  l^at. 
(Bee  CiBBipSDia.) 

BIUIED,  Frederic  ligntas  Ptrter,  LL.  D., 
on  American  scholar  and  edncator,  bom  at 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  1809.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  college  in  1836,  became  tutor  there  in 
1829,  in  1881  teaolier  in  the  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  aud  in  1 832  in  that 
of  New  York.  From  1687  to  1848  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Alabama,  and  afterward 
of  chemistry  till  1804.  The  same  year  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  then  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my in  the  univeralty  of  Miaristippi,  of  which 
institution  he  was  elected  presiaent  in  1866. 
In  1861  Dr.  fiomord  left  Mlsrisnppi,  and  in 
1S64  he  became  president  of  Columbia  college, 
New  Tork,  which  offloe  he  stiU  holds  (1873). 
He  waa  United  States  oonuniadoner  to  the  oni* 
versal  exposition  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  "Report  on  Machinery  and 
Industrial  Arts"  (New  York.  1869).  Hisother  • 
principal  works  are:  "Treatise  on  Arithme- 
tic" (1880);  "Analytic  Grammar  with  Sym- 
bolic Illnstratiou  "  (1836),  originating  a  system 
still  used  in  the  principal  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  various  reports,  essays,  Ac., 
on  collegiate  and  nnlveraity  edncation,  inolnd- 
mga  volume  of  "Letterson  Collegiate  Qoveni- 
ment"(18G6);  "  History  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey"  (1857);  "Beoent  Progress  of 
Science"  (1669);  and  "The  Metric  System" 
(1871).  In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  astro* 
nomioal  expedition  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Labrador ;  in  1862  was  engaged 
in  continuing  the  reduction  of  GilUas's  obecf. 
vationa  of  the  atara  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
and  in  1863  had  charge  of  the  pnhbcation  of 
charts  and  maps  of  the  Unitea  States  coast 
survey.  In  1860  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  aasooiatioa  for  the  advancement 
of  science;  in  1865  of  the  board  of  experts  of 
the  American  bureau  of  mines;  and  in  1873 
of  the  American  institnto.  In  185S  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Jefferson  college. 
Miss.,  and  in  ISCB  from  Yale  coDege;  in  1861 
that  of  D.  B.  from  the  onlvernty  of  Missis- 
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sippi ;  and  in  1872  that  of  doctor  of  literature 
from  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  is  a  memher  of  various 
learned  societies  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education**  from  its  commencement, 
and  to  Silliman^s  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts  '*  since  1887. 

BARNlRDi  Henry,  LL.  D..  an  American  schol- 
ar and  educator,  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
24,  1811.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1880,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1886.  From  1887  to  1840  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and 
labored  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  improvement  of  county  prisons, 
the  care  of  the  insane  poor,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  common  schools.  From  1888  to 
1842,  and  again  from  1850  to  1854,  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  and  revolutionized  the 
construction  <^  school  houses,  established  pub- 
lic high  schools,  teachers*  institutes,  and  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  improved  the  system  of  school 
instruction.  From  1848  to  1849  he  was  school 
commissioner  of  Rhode  Island,  and  by  repeat- 
ed visits  to  and  public  addresses  in  different 
states  he  aided  to  set  on  foot  similar  reforms 
elsewhere.  From  1857  to  1859  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  state  university  of  Wisconsin,  and 
in  1865-6  of  St.  John*s  college  at  Annapolis, 
Md.  He  labored  to  improve  these  institutions 
by  consolidating  them  with  other  colleges,  thus 
increasing  their  resources,  by  establishing  pub- 
lic high  schools,  and  by  abridging  the  enforced 
course  of  study  to  two  years,  and  extending 
the  range  of  optional  studies  to  the  modem 
languages  and  sciences.  From  1867  to  1869 
he  was  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  brought  about  the  national  recogni- 
tion of  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  for  which  he  had  labored  since  1840. 
He  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Union  colleges.  Among  his 
works,  several  of  which  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  are:  "School  Architecture'* 
(1889) ;  "  National  Education  *'  (4  vols.,  1840) ; 
^^ Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes** 
(1850);  "Educational  Biography**  (8  vols., 
1857);  "Papers for  Teachers*'  (8  vols.);  "Mil- 
itary Schools,*'  and  "Technical  and  Scientific 
Education."  He  has  also  conducted  the  follow- 
ing educational  periodicals :  "  Common  School 
Journal"  (1888-*42);  "Rhode  Island  School 
Journal  **  (1845-*49) ;  "  American  Journal  of 
Education  '^  (Hartford,  1856  et  seq.). 

BAKXAEP,  Mm  ClfMi,  an  American  military 
engineer,  brother  of  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
bom  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  May  19, 1815. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1888,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  engineer  corps,  in  which  he  has 
since  served,  having  been  promoted  as  follows : 
lieutenant,  1888 ;  captain,  1888 ;  brevet  m^)or, 
1848 ;  mi^or,  1858 ;  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers, 1861 ;  brevet  colonel,  1862^;  lieutenant 
colonel,  1868 ;  brevet  mi^or  general  of  volun- 
teers, 1864;  brevet  brigadier  general  and  bre- 


vet meioT  general  of  the  regular  army,  MarA 
13,  1865;  colonel  of  the  corps  of  engmecn^ 
Dec.  28,  1865.  Up  to  1846  he  was  employed 
as  constructing  engineer  on  the  southem  coati 
and  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Ihuing 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  fortified  Tampiooi 
and  made  surveys  of  the  battlefields  around 
the  capital.  In  1850-*51  he  was  chief  engiBcvr 
for  the  survey  of  the  projected  Tehnantepce 
railroad,  and  afterwara  acted  as  eogmew«C 
various  public  works.  In  1855-'6  be  ws»  »- 
perintendent  of  the  militarr  acad«ny  at  Wot 
Point,  and  for  the  next  four  years  be  had 
charge  of  the  defences  around  New  York.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  iBtrBrt«d 
with  the  fortifications  around  WaahhigUB, 
served  as  engineer  for  the  army  of  the  FoCflmae» 
and  finally,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant,  as  ehirf 
engineer  to  the  armies  in  the  field.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  18(4 ; 
and,  with  the  actual  rank  of  oolond  of  th« 
corps  of  engineers,  he  is  a  member  of  boards 
having  in  charge  the  fortifications  and  harbor 
and  river  obstructions  of  the  territory  of  lbs 
United  States.  He  has  published  **  The  Gyro* 
scope**  (1857),  and  "Problems  in  Rotary  Mo- 
tion **  (1872),  two  very  profound  matbenistkal 
investigations;  "  Dangers  and  Defences  of  New 
York  **  (1859) ;  "  Notes  on  Seacoast  Dei«ttee  ^ 
(1861);  "The  C.  S.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Ball 
Run**  (1862);  and  "Artillery  Operatioos  ai 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac**  (1868).  In  1%U 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  hai 
by  Yale  college. 

BARNARD,  Sir  Jtlia,  an  English  m^t^bnt 
born  at  Reading,  Berkshire,  in  1685,  died  at 
Clapham,  Aug.  29,  1764.  His  parenta  vert 
Quakers,  but  at  the  age  of  19  he  left  tbe  sed 
and  was  baptized  into  the  church  of  T?nfAmw*A 
He  entered  the  counting-house  of  his  Iktbcr, 
a  prosperous  wine  merchant,  soon  took  iW 
chief  management  of  the  business,  becuDe  «^ 
of  the  most  eminent  traders  of  the  metit)p«& 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  lor 
the  city  of  London,  which  he  continued  to  rv»- 
resent  during  nearly  40  years.  He  general^^ 
opposed  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  WaI- 
pole.  In  1728  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  «f 
London ;  in  1782  was  knighted,  on  prescBtmf 
to  the  king  a  congratulatory  addreas  on  bU  n^ 
turn  from  Germany;  in  1735  discbavyed  lb* 
duties  of  sheriff;  and  in  1737  became  ioH 
mayor.  He  formed  a  plan  for  redncm^  tW 
national  debt  of  England,  which,  deeoeied  c^ 
merical  at  first  was  afterward  adopted;  ami 
during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1 4  45  b^  aa- 
sisted  in  maintaining  public  credit  by  agT>e«i«f 
with  the  leading  merchants  of  London  to  r«^ 
ceive  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  in  ]m5- 
ment  of  all  debts.  He  retired  from  public  Uc 
in  1758.  A  statue  has  been  erected  lo  bim  ia 
the  royal  exchange. 

RARNAULi  the  chief  town  in  tbe  mmmy  ^^ 
trict  of  the  Altai  mountains  in  Siberia,  lat.  S4 
20'  N..  Ion.  84''  E.,  on  the  river  Bamadka,  a 
small  branch  of  the  Obi,  280  m.  8.  by  W.  «f 
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Tomsk ;  pop.  about  12,000.  All  the  gold  ob- 
tained in  Siberia  mast  be  sent  to  Barnaul  to  be 
smelted,  with  the  exception  of  that  yielded  by 
the  Yablonnoi  mountains.  The  gold-washing 
begins  in  May  and  lasts  till  September,  the 
metal  being  sent  to  Barnaul  once  or  twice  dar- 
ing the  year.  It  then  passes  into  the  control 
of  the  goTcmment,  which  in  time  accounts  to 
the  miners  for  its  yalue.  The  silver  is  not  sep- 
arated fhHn  the  gold  in  Siberia,  but  the  metal 
is  sent  for  that  purpose  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
smelting  works  at  Barnaul  are  on  a  lar|^e  scale, 
and  are  conducted  in  the  most  approved  scien- 
tific manner.  The  governor  of  Tomsk,  who  is 
always  chosen  from  the  mining  engineers,  is 
reauired  to  visit  every  mine  and  smelting  works 
at  least  once  in  two  years.  Exploring  expedi- 
tions are  sent  out  every  spring,  to  prospect  in 
the  mining  re^ons.  At  Barnaul  there  is  a 
magnetic  observatory,  whence  observations  are 
regularly  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg.  There 
is  also  a  museum,  containing  a  good  collection 
of  Siberian  minerals,  animals,  and  birds.  The 
market  is  well  supplied.  The  workmen  live  in 
small  wooden  cottages,  and  nearly  all  the  peas- 
ants own  cows  and  horses. 

BABIA VE,  Antolie  Pkne  Jtsepk  Marie,  a  French 
revolutionist,  bom  at  Grenoble,  Oct  22,  1761, 
guillotined  at  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1798.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  22  he 
was  chosen  by  the  bar  of  Qrenoble  to  pro- 
nounce a  discourse  at  the  closing  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  his  subject  was  the  *^  Division  of  Po- 
litical Powers."  He  distinguished  himself  in 
1788  by  a  pamphlet  against  certain  arbitrary 
measares  of  the  king ;  and  a  few  months  after 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  third  estate  in 
the  states  general  which  met  at  Versailles,  May 
4j  1789.  He  supported  the  movement  for  a 
national  assembly,  the  formation  of  the  nation- 
al guard,  the  aboUtion'of  all  feudal  privileges, 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  secu- 
larization of  the  church  estates,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews,  the  abolition  of  religious 
(>rders,  and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery ;  and 
opposed  the  absolute  veto  of  the  king,  the 
degibility  to  office  of  members  of  the  national 
assembly,  and  the  conferring  on  the  king  the 
right  of  making  peace  and  war.  On  the  last 
two  questions  he  separated  ft*om  Mrabeau.  In 
October;  1790,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
assembly.  On  May  11, 1791,  he  proposed  that 
no  change  should  be  made  in  r^ard  to  slavery 
without  the  consent  of  the  planters;  he  was 
opposed  by  Robespierre,  Siey^  and  Gr6goire, 
and  defeated.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  fJEun- 
ily  and  their  arrest  at  Yarennes,  he  was  sent 
with  Latour-Maubourg  and  P6tion  to  bring 
back  the  captives  to  Paris.  From  the  date  of 
thb  event  he  was  totally  changed.  He  became 
the  advocate  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  main- 
tained constant  relations  with  the  latter,  en- 
deavoring to  bring  them  into  unison  with  the 
constitational  party  in  the  assembly.  He  de- 
fended the  inviidability  of  the  royal  person, 
exposed  the  proposition  to  give  soldiers  the 


right  of  denouncing  their  officers,  spoke  in  be- 
hsdf  of  priests  who  denied  the  authority  of  the 
assembly,  and  moved  the  order  of  the  day  on 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  assembly  to  dis- 
miss the  ministers.  He  retired  to  Grenoble  in 
January,  1792,  and  devoted  himself  to  political 
philosophy  and  literatare  until  Au^.  29,  when 
ne  wa9  arrested  on  account  of  a  pamphlet 
found  in  the  king^s  cabinet.  He  was  kept  10 
months  in  prison  at  Grenoble ;  was  tran^erred 
to  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1798,  and  was  tried  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  Nov.  28,  and  guil- 
lotined the  next  day.  His  last  words  to  the 
people  about  the  scaffold  were :  *^  Behold  the 
reward  for  all  that  I  have  done  for  liberty.'* 
A  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  senate 
house  under  the  consulate,  but  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  it  was  removed.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  four  volumes  by 
M.  B6renger  (de  la  Dr6me). 

BARNEGAT.  L  A  post  village  of  Union  town- 
ship, in  the  S.  part  of  Ocean  county,  N.  J.  It  lies 
On  Double  creek,  near  the  inlet  of  that  name, 
1  m.  from  Bamegat  bay.  It  has  excellent  sea 
bathing,  and  an  abundance  of  wild  fowl.  IL 
A  bay  on  the  E.  border  of  Ocean  county,  N.  J., 
extends  N.  from  below  Bamegat  inlet  to  the 
mouth  of  Metetecunk  river.  It  is  about  28  m. 
long,  and  from  1  to  4  m.  wide.  Metetecunk, 
Toms,  and  Forked  rivers,  and  Kettie  and  Cedar 
creeks,  discharge  into  it.  Squan  beach  and 
Island  beach,  strips  of  sandy  land  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  separate  it  from 
the  ocean.    Its  entrance  is  about  a  mile  wide. 

BABinaS.  Alkert,  an  American  theologian,  horn 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1798,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  24,  1870.  He  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton college  in  1820,  intending  to  become  a 
lawyer;  but  considering  it  his  daty  to  enter 
the  ministry,  he  studied  at  the  Princeton  the- 
ological seminary,  and  in  1823  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  officiated  in  various  churches  till 
1830,  when,  being  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  was  called  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  char^  he  remained  till  1867,  when 
he  reagned  it  in  consequence  of  failing  health 
and  the  almost  total  loss  of  his  eyesight.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  distinguished  as  an  eloauent  preach- 
er and  faithful  pastor,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  books.  He  is  best  known  by  his  *^  Notes  ^' 
on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  originally 
prepared  as  lectures  to  his  own  congregation. 
The  book  of  Psalms  was  always  a  fkvorite 
study,  and  his  notes  upon  this  are  highly  esteem- 
ed (new  ed.,  8  vols.  12mo,  New¥ork,  1868-*9). 
He  also  published  notes  on  Job,  Isuah,  and 
Daniel.  But  his  reputation  as  a  commentator 
rests  mainly  upon  his  notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, comprising  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  all 
the  Episties.  ^  They  are  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes, 
and  have  been  widdy  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  No  other  works 
of  this  class  have  ever  had  so  wide  a  circulation. 
Several  editions  have  been   published,  with 
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digfat  emendations;  and  at  his  death  he  had 
completed  a  new  revision,  with  additions,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  the  latest  researches. 
The  publication  of  this  edition  was  completed 
in  1872  (6  vols.  12mo,  New  York).  During 
the  discossions  which  led  to  the  temporary 
diwaption  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Mr. 
Barnes  waf  arraigned  on  a  chai]ge  of  *heresy, 
based  mainly  upon  somepassages  in  his  *^  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.*'  He  was  ac- 
quitted, but  was  recommended  to  change  a 
&w  expressions  which  were  thought  liable  to 
misconstruction ;  this  was  done,  but  the  alter- 
ation involved  no  substantial  variations  of  opin- 
ion from  his  earlier  form  of  expression.  T¥nen 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  divided,  he  re- 
mained with  the  New  School  branch.  The  de- 
ffree  of  D.  D.  was  repeatedly  conferred  upon 
him,  but  was  declined.  Besides  his  work  as 
pastor  and  commentator,  Mr.  Barnes  took  a 
firm  though  moderate  part  in  the  movement 
against  slavery  in  America.  He  also  wrote 
liu^ly  for  periodicals,  and  published,  besiddb 
^e  works  mentioned,  an  excellent  introduc- 
tory essay  to  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  **  Scriptural 
Views  of  Slavery,"  "The  Way  of  Salvation," 
"The  Atonement,"  "Olaims  of  Episcopacy," 
"Church  Manual,"  "Lectures  on  tne  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
"Prayers for  Family  Worship,"  his  "Defence" 
when  on  trial  upon  charge  of  heresy,  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  a  series  of  Sunday 
schocd  question  books. 

BARNES,  ThMMS,  an  English  journalist,  bom 
about  1786,  died  May  7, 1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ's  hospital,  London  (where  Leigh  Hunt 
was  his  contemporary),  and  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  after  having  published 
some  powerful  political  letters  in  the  "Times  " 
newspaper,  he  succeeded  Dr.  (afterward  Sir 
John)  Stoddart  in  the  editorship,  which  pon- 
tion  he  continued  to  occupy  for  nearly  25  years, 
finally  becoming  one  of  the  proprietors,  .^ong 
the  best  leaders  from  his  pen  was  that  on  the 
character  of  George  IV.,  which  accompanied 
the  obituary  notice  of  that  monarch,  and  a  se- 
vere analysis  of  the  character  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham, suggested  by  the  premature  announcement 
of  his  death  in  1889. 

BAKNES,  Wllllaa,  an  English  poet  and  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1810.  His  fam- 
ily were  farmers,  his  means  of  education  were 
limited,  and  his  philological  learning  was  the 
r^ult  of  study  late  in  life.  He  was  for  a 
while  a  teacher  in  Dorsetshire,  became  curate 
of  Whitcombe  in  1847,  and  rector  of  Winter- 
bourn  Came  in  1862.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect"  (1864)  and 
"  Poems  of  Rural  life  "  (1868).  Among  his 
philological  and  scientific  works  are :  a  "  Gram- 
mar of  the  Dorset  Dialect ;"  a  "  Philological 
Grammar,"  grounded  upon  English  and  formed 
from  a  comparison  of  more  than  60  languages ; 
"Tiev,  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of 
the  English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue;"  "An  An- 
glo-Saxon Dilectus;"  "Views  of  Labor  and 
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Gold;"  and  a  treatise <m  linear persp»ctifM< 
the  projection  of  ahadowiL 
SABirEVELDT,  Jn  ?n  OMn, 

ary  of  Holland,  bom  at  Amerafooi%  S«pi.  14^ 
1647,  beheaded  at  the  Hague,  May  18,  1611. 
After  studying  law  and  divinity  tre  j^mn  K» 
began  to  practise  law  at  the  Hague  in  1M«, 
and  soon  became  known  as  an  able  lawyer. 
He  served  in  the  army  against  the  SpaokrAi. 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  ai  Haaham 
in  1573.    In  1685.  after  the  death  of  WilliaB 
of  Orange,  he  headed  a  deputation  which  <Ar> 
ed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  prorinoes  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.    The  queen  retoied  the 
but  sent  a  force  under  tne  earl  of 
their  assistance.    Bameveldt  was 
ward  appointed  advocate  general  or  grand 
sionary  of  Holland  and  West  Friedand, 
became  leader  of  the  republican  party 
favored  subordinating  tiie  stadtholder  to 
legislature.    He  opposed  the  infinenoe  wfaiek 
the  earl  of  Leicester  was  gaining,  and  in  oi^der 
to  limit. his  military  power  luui  the  di^nty 
of  stadtholder  cctt^med  on  the  young  Piiaus 
Maurice,  son  of  William  <^  Orange.     la  1681 
he  was  one  of  an  embassy  to  Jamea  L,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  secret  aid  of  Sag* 
land  and  France  against  Spain.    In  the  refigioos 
strife  between  the  Gomarists  and  AromuBMk 
which  began  in  1604  and  soon  iDclodad  aS 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Holland,  BameraUL 
who  with  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  mi 
statesmen  of  the  country  fiivored  the  asort 
liberal  views  of  the  Arminians,  eadeavored  to 
reconcile  the  two  fiMstions,  now  npoo  tka  poiat 
of  war,  by  a  conference  ci  ecdeatastiGs,  wfakk 
resulted  in  a  declaration  of  general  toleratkft 
on  the  disputed  points.    In  this  the  statea  oo»> 
curred,  and  in  1614  an  edict  was  issued  ei^aia- 
ing  peace.     But  Maurice,  now  BanieTaklt*s 
great  nvaL  being  at  the  head  of  the  mi&taiy 
party  whicn  had  favored  a  proseeutioa  <d  ^ 
war  with  Spain,  while  Bameveldt  had  in  IMW 
concluded  a  truce  of  12  ^eara,  procured  At 
sunmioning  of  the  council  of  Dort,  Nor.  It, 
1618,  which  condemned  entirely  the  A 
doctrines.    Bameveldt  and  his  friend  G 
had  already  been  arrested  at  the 
of  Maurice  in  the  beginning  <^  that . 
trial  soon  followed  tne  deonon  d  the 
and  was  a  mere  farce,  it  having  been 
determined  that  he  should  die.    He  waa 
guilty,  among  other  things,  of  "having 
the  church  of  God  into  trouble,^'  sjod 
headed.    As  grand  pensionary,  which  ofliea  h* 
held  until  the  year  before  his  death,  he 
ducted  through  peace  and  war  the  af 
the  commonwealth  with  great  aUlity ; 
the  conflicts  of  reygious  fSctions  he 
the  most  enlightened  measures  of  tderatkai 
freedom.    His  two  sons  formed  a  plot  to  a 
his  death  by  assasnnating  Manriee.    The 
spiracy  being  detected,  one  of  them 
while  the  other  was  seized  and  executed. 

BABNET,  Jeskaa,  an  American  naval 
bora  in  Baltimore,  July  6,  1759,  died  in 
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bnrgli,  PeniL,  Deo.  1,  1818.  When  the  war 
of  the  revolntiaa  began  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter's mate  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  and  in 
1776,  when  scaroe  17  years  of  age,  was  made 
fieatenant  for  his  gallant  oondnot  in  the  schooner 
Wasp,  which  oaptored  the  British  brig  Tender  in 
Delaware  bay.  Soon  after  this  he  embarked 
in  the  Sachem,  and  was  placed  on  board  a  cap- 
tured yessel  as  prize  master,  bnt  was  oaptored  by 
the  Perseus  of  20  gans,  and  exchanged.  In  1 777 
be  joined  the  Virginia  frigate,  which  was  taken 
by  the  British,  having  ran  aground  in  getting 
to  sea.    He  was  again  exchanged,  and  joined  a 

frivateer  which  sailed  in  November,  1778,  for 
'ranee,  and  on  her  retom  took  a  valuable 
prize,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  1779.  He 
sabeeqnently  sailed  in  the  Saratoga,  of  16  gons, 
Capt  Young,  which  fell  in  with  the  ship 
Oharmbig  Mollv  and  two  brigs,  and  took  them. 
Barney  headed  the  boarders  thrown  aboard 
the  Molly,  and  was  placed  in  one  of  the  prizes, 
bat  on  the  following  day  all  three  were  retaken 
by  the  Intrepid,  74.  Barney  remained  a  pris- 
oner in  England  for  some  time,  bnt  at  length 
escaped,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  March. 
1782.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  or 
the  Hyder  All,  a  small  vessel  of  16  guns,  and 
encoontering  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  the 
Gen.  Monk,  of  20  gans,  took  her  after  a  hot 
fight  of  less  than  half  an  hoar.  For  this 
the  legislatare  of  Pennsylvania  presented  him 
a  sword,  and  he  was  appointea  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Q&a.  Monk,  and  sailed  for  France 
in  November,  1782.  He  retamed  to  Philadel- 
phia with  «  large  sam  of  money  lent  by  the 
French  government,  and  the  hiformation  that 
preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed.  In 
1795  be  was  commissioned  as  captain  in  the 
FVench  service,  bat  gave  ap  his  command  in 
1800,  and  retamed  home.  On  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  to  the  command  of  the 
flotilla  which  defended  Chesapeake  bay.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  batde  of  Bladensborg,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  A  sword  was  voted 
to  him  by  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and 
tiianks  by  the  legikature  of  G^rgia.  In  1818 
he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Kentucky,  but 
on  his  way  was  taken  ul  and  died. 

BABNI)  Jiks  Btnati,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Lille,  June  1,  1818.  He  was  for  some  time 
secretary  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  since  1861  he 
has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  acad- 
emy of  Geneva.  He  translated  the  principal 
works  of  Kant  into  French,  with  critical  com- 
ments and  explanations  (1886-56) ;  published 
several  academic  discourses  under  the  title  of 
Le»  fnartffrei  de  la  libre  peruSe  (18Q2);  and 
wrote  IfUtotre  des  ideSs  moraUs  et  politiques 
en  Francs  au  XVII?  sUele  (2  vols.,  1866). 

BABISLET)  a  market  town  and  manicipal 
borough  of  Yorkshire,  England,  12  m.  N.  of 
Sheffield,  and  17  m.  8.  by  £.  of  Leeds;  pop.  in 
1871r  23,021.  It  has  a  spacious  market  place, 
extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  yam,  and 
drills,  a  glass  factory,  iron  foundery,  needle  and 


wire  works,  dyeing  and  coal  works.  Bamsley 
communicates  with  Wakefield  and  Leeds  by 
the  Bamsley  o^nal,  which  connects  the  Col- 
der and  Don.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
Monk  Briton  priory. 

BABIISTAIHJB.  L  A  S.  E.  county  of  Massa- 
chusetts, consisting  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod  and  several  small  islands,  joinbig  Plymouth 
county  on  the  N.  W.,  boanded  £.  and  8.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  8.  W.  by  Buzzard^s  bay, 
and  including  Cape  Cod  bay ;  area,  290  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  82,774.  The  surface  is  generally 
low  and  level,  and  there  are  numerous  clear 
sandy-bottomed  ponds  without  outlet  The 
soil  is  light,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  cape 
sandy,  and  in  great  part  covered  with  beach 
grass.  Cranberries  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  swamp  lands.  The  forests  are  chiefly 
of  pine.  Seafaring  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  county  communicates 
with  Boston  and  other  cities  by  the  Cape  Cod 
railway  and  its  branches.  It  has  4  or  6  banks, 
6  weekly  newspapers,  184  public  schools,  2 
woollen  mills,  2  glass  works,  8  tanneries,  1  saw 
mill,  &c.  In  1865  there  were  28  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  flshery,  814  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod  flshery,  and  818  in  the  coastwise 
or  carrying  trade.  In  1870  the  county  pro-, 
duoed  2,648  bushels  of  rye,  12,069  of  com, 
4,019  of  oats,  2,065  of  barley,  11,246  of  pota- 
toes, and  8,872  tons  of  hay.  IL  A  town,  port 
of  entrr,  and  capital  of  the  preceding  county, 
ntuated  on  the  8.  side  of  Barnstable  bay,  on 
the  Cape  Cod  railroad,  65  m.  8.  E.  of  Boston; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,798.  It  has  a  bank,  a  savings 
institution,  an  insurance  company,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  several  churches  and  good 
schools.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  fisheries  or  in  coasting. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  seaport,  market  town,  and  parish  of 
Devonshire,  England,  on  the  Taw,  6  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  Barnstaple  or  Bideford  harbor,  on 
the  N.  W.  coast,  and  84  m.  N.  W.  of  Exeter; 
pop.  of  the  town  in  1871, 11,250.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Athelstan.  It 
is  well  built,  has  an  ancient  church,  a  grammar 
school,  where  Bishop  Jewell  and  the  poet  Oay 
were  taught,  a  mechanics*  institute,  tanneries, 
potteries,  iron  founderies,  paper  mills,  and  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  lace,  and 
nets.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  weekly  market  held  here  is 
the  principal  one  of  North  Devon,  and  there  is 
also  a  celebrated  oatUe  fair  in  September. 

BARNUM,  PhlMts  Tayltr,  an  American  specu- 
lator, bom  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5, 1810.  His 
father  was  an  innkeeper  and  country  merchant, 
and  from  the  a^e  of  18  to  18  the  son  was  in 
business  in  various  parts  of  Connecticut,  and 
also  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Having  accumulated 
a  small  sum  of  money,  he  returned  to  Bethel 
and  opened  a  small  store.  Here  he  was  very 
successfhl,  especially  after  adding  several  lot- 
tery schemes  to  his  other  sources  of  income. 
After  his  marriage  in  1829  he  became  editor  of 
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the  ^^  Herald  of  Freedom,*'  published  in  Dan- 
bury,  Oonn.  In  1884  he  removed  to  New 
York,  his  property  having  become  much  re- 
duced. Here  he  tried  many  ways  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  bnt  without  success  till  1885,  when, 
hearing  of  Joyce  Heth,  a  colored  woman  then 
on  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  as  the  reputed 
nurse  of  Qeorge  Washington,  he  bought  her  for 
fljOOOj  and  created  some  excitement  by  wide 
advertising,  so  that  the  receipts  soon  amounted 
to  $1,500  a  week.  He  now  collected  a  small 
company  and  travelled  through  the  country, 
realizing  large  sums.  In  1886  Joyce  Heth  died, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  proved  her  to 
have  been  but  75  or  80  years  old,  instead  of 
161,  which  was  her  reputed  age.  From  1886 
to  1889  Mr.  Bamum  continued  in  the  show 
business,  but  then  returned  to  New  York,  again 
reduced  to  poverty.  In  1841,  although  with- 
out a  dollar  of  his  own,  he  purchased  the  estab- 
lishment known  as  Scndder*s  American  Muse- 
um, and  in  December  took  possession.  At  tiie 
end  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  in 
1848  he  had  added  to  it  two  other  extensive 
collections  besides  several  minor  ones.  In  1842 
Mr.  Bamum  first  heard  of  Oharles  8.  Stratton 
of  Bridgeport,  then  five  years  old,  less  than  two 
/eet  high,  and  weighing  only  16  pounds,  who 
soon  became  known  to  the  world  under  Mr. 
Bamum*s  direction  as  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  and 
was  exhibited  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
with  great  success.  In  1849  Mr.  Bamum,  alter 
much  negotiation,  engaged  Jenny  Lind  to  nng 
in  America  for  150  nights,  at  $1,000  a  night 
A  concert  company  was  formed  to  accompany 
her,  and  tbe  gross  receipts  of  the  tour  in  1850- 
'51  were  over  $700,000,  upon  which  Mr.  Bar- 
num  made  a  lfu*ge  profit.  In  1855,  after  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  many  enterprises  be- 
ddes  those  named,  he  built  a  villa  at  Bridge- 

Eort,  retired  from  business,  and  published  "  The 
life  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  written  by  Himself."  A 
full  autobiography  under  the  titie  of  "  Strug- 
gles and  Triumphs "  (8vo,  Hartford),  appeared 
in  1869.  Unfortunate  investments  having  made 
him  a  bankmpt  in  the  latter  part  of  1857,  he 
once  more  took  charge  of  his  old  museum, 
and  conducted  it  till  1865,  when  it  was  burned. 
Another  which  he  opened  was  also  burned. 
Since  this  event  he  has  been  interested  in  other 
enterprises  in  New  York  and  in  a  travelling 
exhibition  of  animals  and  curiosities,  and  has 
retrieved  his  losses.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
republican  candidate  for  congress  in  Connec- 
ticut in  1868.  Mr.  Bamum  has  frequentiy  ap- 
peared as  a  public  lecturer  on  temperance  and 
on  the  practical  afiairs  of  life,  and  has  publish- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  works, 
"The  Humbugs  of  the  World"  (12mo,  New 
York,  1865). 

BARHWELL,  a  S.  W.  county  6f  South  Caro- 
lina, bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Edisto  river, 
and  separated  from  Creorgia  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  Savannah ;  area,  1,550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
85,724,  of  whom  22,146  were  colored.  Its  S. 
portion  is  watered   by  the   Big  and   Little 


Salkehatchie  rivers.  The  sur&ce  b  hfUy, 
and  the  soil  productive  near  the  riverm.  Tfet 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  59,879  botbcb 
of  wheat,  781,054  of  Indian  com,  70,106  of 
oats,  181,871  of  peas  and  beans,  827,666  of 
sweet  potatoes,  860,240  gallons  of  ninlaw» 
24,910  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,544,784  Hm.  «€ 
rice.    Capital,  Barnwell  Court  Hoom. 

BASOCCIO.  or  BirMd,  Itol  Feta^  an  lu^ 
ian  painter,  bom  at  Urbino  in  1528,  died  ttiia% 
Sept  81,  1612.  In  his  youth  he  stadkd  tb» 
works  of  Titian,  and  in  1549  went  to  Rom*  t» 
see  those  of  Raphael  In  1560  be  wa«  intrvt- 
ed  by  Pius  IV.  with  the  decoration  of  Um  Bel- 
vedere palace,  and  some  of  tiie  Boman  pat- 
ers, envious  of  his  genius,  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  where  they  gave  him  poison.  For  fev 
years  he  was  not  able  to  touch  his  pencil,  aad 
afterward  could  only  work  two  hours  a  dsy. 
His  later  pictures  are  in  the  style  of  Corrcfpo. 
His  **Last  Supper,"  "  Descent  from  the  CnmT 
''St  Francis  stigmatized,"  ''Christ  and  lia|^ 
dalen,"  and  ''Annunciation"  are  amoi^  ha 
best  productions. 

BAROACH.  See  Bboach. 
.  BAROCflE,  Pkm  Jikt,  a  French  statasmoi. 
bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  18,  1802.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  and  had  acquired  great  cdebrity  «§  an 
advocate — ^particularly  as  the  defender  of  O^ 
lombier,  charged  with  complicity  in  Ibe  plot  to 
assassinate  the  duke  d'Aumale,  and  Josepb 
Heiuy,  indicted  for  an  attempt  up<ni  the  lifKof 
Louis  Philippe — when  in  1847  he  was  elected 
by  the  town  of  Rochefort  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  attached  himself  to  the  oppo- 
sition, and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  tLe 
act  of  impeachment  pres^ited  by  Oduon  Bar> 
rot  against  the  Ouizot  cabinet,  for  pfrohibftaf 
the  reform  banquet  in  the  12th  arrondisBement 
of  Paris.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  ooe- 
stituent  assembly,  he  was  most  emphatic  in  has 
declarations  of  fealty  to  the  republic,  but  mma 
leaned  toward  the  Bonapartists.  Reelected  tv 
the  legislative  assembly  in  ^iMj,  1849,  he  was 
made  by  Louis  Napoleon  home  secretaiy  March 
15, 1850,  and  a  few  days  later  changed  this 
for  that  of  secretary  for  foreign  affiiira.  He 
vored  the  coup  tTitat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  <m 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  was  appointed 
vice  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  vib 
also  one  of  the  privy  council  nominated  by 
perial  decree  of  Feb.  1,  1858,  for  the 
of  forming  a  council  of  regency  in  the 
gency  of  the  emperor^s  death.  In  1860  be 
for  a  short  time  minister  of  foreign  afiaira, 
in  1863  he  was  appointed  minister  of  ji 
and  public  worship,  retaining  that  office  tifl 
July,  1869.  Among  his  most  important  artt 
in  tiiis  capacity  were  the  publication  of  a  ^m- 
cree  forbidding  the  bishops  to  promulgate  tW 
papal  syllabus  in  1865,  and  a  circular 
mending  the  public  prosecutors  to 
great  moderation  in  enforcing  the  new 
law.    He  was  created  a  senator  in  1864. 

BARODA.  I.  A  district  in  the  prorince  d 
Ouzerat,  British  India,  forming  the 
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of  R  native  prince  called  the  Onioowar,  and 
Ijing  between  lat.  21°  and  28°  N.  and  Ion. 
T3°  and  74°  E. ;  area,  4,400  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
350,000.  For  the  physioal  characteriHtica  of 
the  district,  see  GrziBAT.  Baroda  has  been 
Dnder  the  rule  of  the  famil;  of  the  Goicowara 
linoe  tba  earl;  part^the  18th  centnrj,  before 
vbich  period  its  hlatorj  a  not  recorded.  In 
irso  the  East  India  companr  made  a  treatj  of 
imitj  with  the  prince  then  reigniUK.  Fatteh 
Bing  Gnicowar,  bnt  kept  up  a  merelj  formal 
ioterconrae  with  him  and  his  eaocessors  till 
1803,  when,  a  rebellioa  taking  place  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  roling  Guicowar  applied  to  tlie  gov- 
emor  of  Bombay  for  wd.  From  this  time  till 
]820  a  wries  of  mmilar  appeals  and  of  treaties 
brought  Baroda  gradnally  under  the  protection 
of  the  British,  who  also  became  anafterable  for 
oerttun  debts  of  the  Gaicowar.     In  1826,  on 
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his  fulnre  to  discharge  these,  the  East  India 
oompany  seqaestrated  a  portion  of  bis  territory ; 
bat  after  seme  years  the  matter  was  arranged, 
and  the  district  nomioaily  restored  to  the  native 
rule.  A  strong  British  force  is  however  kept 
in  the  Guicowar'a  dominions,  and  Baroda  is  in 
fact,  like  the  other  native  dependencies  in  India, 
a  tributary  state.  IL  The  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding district,  in  lat.  22°  18*  N.,  Ion.  78°  16' 
E.,  on  the  Biswamintri  river,  which  is  cro»ed 
near  the  city  by  the  only  bridge  in  tlie  province, 
381  m.  N.  of  Bombay;  pop.  140,000.  The  for- 
tifications of  the  town,  though  ancient,  are  tm- 
importont  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  wood,  and  have  several 
stories.  The  two  principal  streets  run  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  crossing  at  the  market 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  palace  of 
the  Gaicowar,  the  house  of  the  British  readent, 
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and  the  market  bouse  are  the  principal  bnildings. 
Baroda  was  formerly  a  very  important  seat  of 
ttade,  and  of  varioQS  industries;  but  since  18S0 
itH  prosperity  has  declined,  and  although  it  still 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
coimtry  immediately  about  it,  it  has  no  note- 
worthy manufactores. 

BiUHRTEB  (Gr.  ffipet,  weight,  and  phpov, 
a  measure),  an  instrument  used  for  determin- 
ti^  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  plenum  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  abhorrence  of  nature  for  a  vacuum,  had 
loQg  been  too  fully  established  in  the  old  sys- 
tems to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum, 
when  Galileo,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
racinested  to  explain  why  water  could  not  be 
raised  in  a  suction  pump  more  than  about 
S2  feet.  He  was  led  to  admit  that  nature's 
abbi»rence  of  a  vacuum  diil  not  exceed  the 


but  subsequently,  as  mentioned  i 
of  his  dialogues,  he  devised  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  a  vacuum.  This  oon- 
sisted  in  applying  weights  to  a  piston  closely 
fitting  in  a  smooth  tube,  placed  in  an  inverted 

Soaition,  to  see  what  weight  would  draw  it 
own;  and  previous  to  his  death  he  recom- 
mended to  his  pupil  Torricelli  to  continue  these 
investigations.  The  decisive  experiment,  made 
by  Torricelli,  and  called  after  nim  the  Torri- 
cellian experiment,  waa  in  ascertaining  the 
length  of  a  column  of  mercury  sustained  by 
the  same  canse,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
supported  the  column  of  water.  The  weight 
of  the  mercury  being  about  14  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  water,  the  height  of  the  two 
oolnmns,  he  reasoned,  should  be  proportional 
to  their  weights.    Filling  a  glass  tube  three 
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feet  or  more  in  len^  with  meroory,  and  dos- 
ing the  open  end  with  his  finder,  he  introdnoed 
thi8  hy  inverting  the  tabe  under  the  sorface  of 
meronry  in  a  basin.  On  removing  the  finger, 
the  merenry  in  the  tabe  sank  down,  and  alter 
osoOlating  stood  at  abont  28  inches  above  the 
surface  of  that  in  ^e  vessel,  leaving  in  the  npper 
end  a  vacant  space.  (See  ^g,  1 .)  Tor- 
rioelli  continued  his  experiments,  ^if-i- 
and  discovered  the  flnctnations  in 
the  height  of  the  oolomn  of  mer- 
cury caased  by  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  in  1645  an  account  of 
his  observations  was  published;  but 
he  soon  after  died,  before  his  great 
discovery  was  fully  completed.  The 
subiect  was  taken  up  with  great 
zeal  by  Pascal  at  Rouen  in  France. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  if  it  were 
the  atmospheric  pressure  which  sup- 
ported the  column  of  mercury  or 
water,  the  height  of  the  column 
should  be  lessened  as  the  pressure 
is  reduced  by  ascending  to  greater 
elevations  above  the  surface.  He 
communicated  his  views  to  his 
brother-in-law  P^rier,  who  lived  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  near  the 
high  conical  mountain  of  Puy-de-DOme,  with 
the  request  that  he  should  test  the  theory 
upon  this  elevation.  This  was  not  accomplish- 
ed, howeveij  till  Sept  19,  1648.  P^rier  at  this 
time,  provided  witn  mercury  and  tubes,  ob- 
served in  the  garden  of  a  monastery  in  the 
lowest  part  of  Clermont  the  height  at  which 
the  mercury  stood  in  two  tubes,  which  was  26 
French  inches  and  8f  lines.  Leaving  one  of 
the  barometers  to  be  noticed  in  his  absence, 
he  took  the  other  up  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
summit  found  the  height  of  the  column  was 
only  28  inches  and  2  lines.  At  lower  points, 
as  he  descended,  the  mercury  rose  in  the  tube, 
and  at  the  base  it  occupied  the  same  space  in 
the  tube  as  at  first.  This  was  the  first  observa- 
tion ever  made  upon  the  different  pressures  of 
the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations.  P^rier 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  the  highest 
tower  of  Clermont;  and  Pascal,  on  learning 
the  result,  made  similar  observations  upon  the 
top  of  a  high  house  and  the  belfry  of  a  church 
in  Paris.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  he  soon 
proposed  this  process  for  determining  dif- 
ferences of  elevation.  Attention  began  now 
to  be  directed  to  the  variations  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  caused  by  the  atmo- 
spheric changes.  Otto  Guericke,  an  ingenious 
and  wealthy  burgomaster  of  Ma^eburg,  con- 
trived a  gigantic  barometer  for  indicating  the 
state  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  glass  tube  near- 
ly filled  with  water,  80  feet  in  length,  placed 
within  the  wall  of  his  house  and  rising  above 
the  roo^  the  lower  end  terminating  in  a  cistern 
of  water.  In  the  upper  part,  which  was  of 
larger  dimennons  than  the  rest,  was  placed 
the  figure  of  a  man,  large  enough  to  be  visible 
fh>m  the  street.    In  fine  weaUier  this  figure, 


floating  upon  the  surfMse  of  the  water,  appevtd 
in  ftill  size  above  the  roof;  but  as  the  flmd  sub- 
sided with  the  chanoe  of  weather,  the  oMHokia 
wi^drew  into  the  building. — ^From  the  origi- 
nal invention  of  the  barometer  to  the  piiMMl 
time,  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  distingubsd 
men  of  science  has  beoi  exeroiaed  in  improTiBf 
its  construction.  Numerous  modificatioiu  or 
its  form  have  been  contrived,  and  yet  Oum 
now  most  approved  are  but  sli^tiy  varied 
from  the  straight  inverted  tube  of  Torriedl, 
and  the  siphon  tube  also  proposed  by  kin. 
The  liquid  selected  by  him  is  soil  prrferred  to 
all  others  by  reason  of  the  required  wei;^  ti 
it  occupying  so  little  space.  It  it  alM  oo( 
liable  to  be  volatilized  by  slight  elevatkm  d 
temperature,  and  thus  fill  with  its  vapor  tk 
vacant  spabe  in  the  top  of  the 
tube.  The  simplest  form  of  the 
instrument  is  that  called  the 
cistern  barometer.  The  straight 
tube  of  TorriceUi  terminates  at 
its  foot  in  a  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. By  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  liquid  in  the  tube, 
the  level  of  that  in  the  cistern 
must  change.  The  absolute  ^^^' 
height  of  the  mercury,  there- 
fore, is  found  by  rendering  the 
scale  movable,  and  bringing  its 
zero  point  always  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  in  the  cis- 
tern; or  by  makinff  the  scale 
fixed,  and  bringing  the  mercury 
to  its  zero  point  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  is  made  to  press 
against  a  flexible  bag  that  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder, 
as  represented  in  flg.  2,  where 
the  details  of  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  barome- 
ter are  shown  separately.  The 
latter  metiiod  is  the  most  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  best  in- 
struments. By  means  of  a  slid- 
ing vernier,  the  scale  may  be  read  to  the  j^ 
of  an  inch.  Though  various  contrivances  oi?c 
been  suggested  for  taking  the  place  of  them 
minute  mvisiotts  and  vernier  readings,  no  nb- 
stitute  has  yet  been  found  to  give  such  good 
results.  By  a  skilftd  observer  they  can  be  read 
with  great  minuteness,  and  much  within  tbt 
limits  of  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  other  r»- 
spects. — ^The  barometer  adopted  by  the  Smitk- 
sonian  institution  is  that  of  Mr.  James  GroMc 
of  New  York.  A  full  description  of  this,  with 
the  drawings  that  are  required  to  render  it  in- 
telligible, is  published  in  the  10th  annual  im- 
port of  the  institution.  In  the  same  artkfe 
are  also  directions  tor  the  use  of  the  instrs- 
ment,  and  for  making  barometrical  obeem- 
tions.  The  instrument  is  designed  for  serriN 
as  a  mountain  barometer  as  w^  as  for  ite- 
tionary  uses.  In  fig.  8  is  represented  the  tri- 
pod serving  for  its  support  during  observatioBi 
when  used  as  a  mountain  or  travelling  barooH 


eter.  This  etand  foldi  up  as  aeen  in  6g.  4,  and 
serves  then  as  an  envelope  to  protect  tlie  in- 
Blmment.  Mr.  Green  oonatraot«d  also,  at  the 
soggestioD  of  Prof.  Henry,  a 
solphnrio  acid  barometer  for 
the  Smithsonian  institution. 
As  this  liquid  Is  mncb  besvier 
thsn  water,  the  tube  was  only 
aboot  18  ft.  long;  but  experi- 
ence proved  it  to  be  benind 
the  meroorial  barometer  in  its 
tndioations,  and  its  ase  was 
abandoned. — ^Tbe  dpbon  ba- 
rometer of  Gaj-Lnssao,  im- 
proved bf  Bnntea  of  Pans,  is 
a  very  portable  and  conve- 
nient form  for  the  use  of  the 
scientific  traveller.  It  is  rep- 
resented in  fig.  5.  The  name 
riphta  Is  api^ted  to  barome- 
ters of  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  tnbe  is  tnrned  np  to 
form  a  short  arm,  which  con- 
stitatee  the  oieteni,  and  ratty 
be  left  open  for  the  air  to  press  directly  upon 
the  mercury.  A  capillary  opening  in  this  short 
arm,  which  is  otherwise  tight,  answers  the 


aome  purpose  as  if  the  whole  were  open.  The 
anrfkoe  of  the  mercnrj  in  the  lower  arm  cor- 
reeponds  to  the  zero  point  in  the  cistern  ba- 
rometer; and  OS  tMs  finotnates  as 
PifS.  well  aa  that  of  the  longer  limb,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  vernier  at  each  ex- 
-tremity  of  the  colomn,  and  take  two 
readings  in  order  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  colnmn.  As  the  two 
limbs  are  mode  of  precisely  the  same 
diameter,  the  reading  of  one  and  doub- 
ling this  gives  a  correct  resolt.  In  Oay- 
LassBo's  barometer,  the  tube  at  each 
extremity  is  of  the  nsnal  diameter,  but 
in  the  elbow,  and  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  long  limb,  it  is  drawn  down  to 
a  very  small  bore.  The  instrument  is 
thna  made  to  oconpy  very  little  space, 
i  so  that  the  glass  is  enclosed  in  a  Drass 
■  cylinder  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
U  cane.  An  open  slit  at  each  end  of  the 
I  brass  tnbe  affords  an  opportunity  of 
I  reading  the  verniers,  the  indexes  of 
U  which  traverse  np  and  down  these 
openings  by  means  of  toothed  wheels 
which  run  in  a  raoK  made  npon  the  edge  of 
the  brass.  The  improvement  introdnced  by 
Bunten  is  in  diving  the  long  limb  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  drawn  down 
at  its  lower  end  to  a  small  opening  and  in- 
serted into  the  lower  portion,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  making  again  one  tabe.  (See  fig.  0.) 
The  object  of  this  conical  projection  of  the 
npper  into  the  lower  part  is  to  form  a  chamber 
or  trap  to  catch  any  air  which  may  be  acci- 
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dentally  Introduced  throngh  the  short  branch, 
and  thus  interoent  its  passage  to  the  vaounm, 
where  by  its  elastidty  it  wonld  connterbal- 
ance  to  some  extent  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air.     When  the  ba- 
rometer is  inverted,  the  air  lodged 
in  the  ur  trap  escapes  throngh  the 
short  branch  by  which  it  entered. — 
A  barometer  in  common  use  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index  which  tnma 
around  npon  a  dial,  and  points  to 
figures  which  indicate  the  height  of 
the  mercury,  as  also  to  words  de- 
eoriptive  of  the  stato  of  the  weather, 
a8"Clondy,"  "Fair,"  "Rdny,"&c. 
The  index  is  made  to  move  by  means 
of  a  string,  which  passes  aronnd  its    I 
axle,  and  has  at  each  end  a  weight 
attached,  the  larger  one  resting>upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
shorter  limb  of  a  wpbon  barometer. 
fSee  fig.  7.)    This  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  reading  of  one  limb  gives  bnt  half  the  ac- 
tual effect;  but  as  the  length  of  the  index  ia 
several  times  greater  than 
the  radius  of  the  pulley  up- 
on its  axis,  this  objection  is 
really  more  than  counter^ 
balanced.    Still,  littto  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  its  ac- 
curacy in  marking  the  true 
variations  of  the  column, 
there  being  so  much  fric- 
tion that  Blight  changes  do 
not  affect  it  at  all.    The 
words  "Fair,"  "  Voriable," 
"  Rain,"    "  Storm,"    Ac., 
found    on   the    buv}meter 
scales,  convey  an  erroneous 
impreesioD  abont  this  in- 
strument to  the  nninstmct- 
ed ;  for  the  barometer  does 
not  designate  by  the  abso- 
lute height  of  the  mercnry,  bnt  by  its  rising 
or  falling,  the  kind  of  weather  we  may  eipec^ 
and  this  change  ia  not  indicated  by  the  index, 
— In  filling  a  tnbe  with  mercnry,  particular 
care    is   required   that    the   mercury  be   free 
from  mixtures  of  other  metals.     It  is  intro- 
dnced into  the  tube  in   small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  boiled  as  each  portion  is  added, 
the  heat  Iwing  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tube  contwning  the  mercury  last  introduced. 
By  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tnbe  in  vacuo, 
the  air  and  moisture  are  most  effectually  ex- 
pelled.    On  inverting  the  tube  when  prop- 
erly filled,  its  lower  end  being  kept  in  a  basm 
of  mercury,  the  coluinn  sinks  to  the  proper 
level  to  counterbalance  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure.    When    the    operation    has    been  sno- 
ocasfOUy   completed,   the   colnmn  of  mercury 
presents  a  bright  undiromed  appearance,  and 
emits  fioshes  of  electrical  light  in  the  vacuum 
above,  on  the  column  being  made  to  oscillate 
up  and  down  in  the  dark ;  and  a  perfect  vacuum 
is  indicated  by  the  clicking  sound  of  the  mer- 
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cuTj  when  it  is  allowed  to  strike  the  top  of  the 
glass  tnbe.  Still  the  electrical  light  is  supposed 
to  be  dependent  on  a  small  quantity  of  vapor 
left  behind  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  tnbe ;  bnt 
in  several  instances  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  mercury  remains  suspended  in  the  tnbe 
when  this  is  inverted,  even  if  the  lower  end  be 
not  placed  in  a  cistern  of  the  metal.  It  is  de- 
tached by  a  sudden  jar.  The  adherence  of  the 
mercury  to  the  glass  tends  to  introduce  errors 
in  estimating  the  true  height  of  the  column. 
Instead  of  forming  at  the  top  of  the  column  a 
concave  surface  by  the  particles  adhering  to 
the  glass  and  climbing  up  its  surface,  as  water 
and  other  fluids  do  by  the  property  called  ca- 
pillarity, the  mercury  takes  a  convex  form, 
and  the  column  is  lower  than  it  should  be. 
The  smaller  the  bore  of  the  tube,  the  greater 
is  this  depression  and  the  error  involved ;  but 
in  the  siphon  barometer  (fig.  6)  the  error  of 
one  convex  surface  of  the  mercury  in  one  limb 
is  counteracted  by  the  same  effect  from  that 
of  the  other. — However  well  constructed  and 
filled,  all  barometers  are  liable  to  vary,  after 
years  of  use,  by  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  mer- 
cury, producing  a  thin  film,  which  attaches  it- 
self to  and  obscures  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube.  This  film  can  be  removed  only  by  clean- 
ing and  refilling  with  fresh  mercury.  Air  is 
liable  to  creep  in  between  the  mercury  and 
the  glass,  and  gradually  enter  into  the  vacuum, 
producing  in  the  best  instruments  effects  that 
are  only  perceived  after  a  series  of  years ;  in- 
struments used  for  a  long  period  show  a  less 
height  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  part  of 
the  period. — Prof.  Daniell  constructed  the  most 
per^t  water  barometer  ever  made,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  already  noticed  of 
Guericke  at  Magdeburg.  It  is  fixed  in  the  hall 
of  the  royal  society  at  Somerset  house.  The 
tube  is  of  glass,  40  ft.  long  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  water  in  it  stands  at  an  average 
height  of  400  inches  above  the  fi uid  in  the 
cistern.  A  layer  of  a  solution  of  caoutchouc 
in  naphtha  upon  the  water  in  the  cistern  pre- 
vents access  of  any  air  to  the  tube.  The 
column  is  sensitive  to  continual  changes  of 
pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  which  do  not  afifect 
other  barometers.  In  windy  weather  it  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  vibrating  up  and  down  al- 
most with  the  regularity  of  respiration.  It  in- 
dicates the  horary  oscillations  of  the  pressure 
sooner  than  does  the  mercurial  barometer  of 
half  an  inch  bore. — ^In  the  use  of  barometers, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  have  their  variations 
recorded  without  the  necessity  of  frequently 
observing  them.  Several  methods  have  been 
devised  of  rendering  them  self-registering. 
One  method  is  that  of  Mr.  Bryson  of  Edin- 
burgh. Upon  the  mercury  in  the  lower  limb 
of  a  siphon  barometer  is  placed  an  ivory  float, 
which  carries  outside  to  the  tube  a  knife  edge. 
This,  by  proper  machinery,  is  made  to  touch 
once  every  hour  the  surface  of  a  vertical  cyl- 
inder, which  revolves  with  uniform  motion 
once  in  24  hours,  and  upon  the  face  of  which 


are  marked  spaces  oorreqxmding  to  liie  homn 
of  the  day  and  night.  A  new  cylinder  is 
each  day.  The  marks  are  made  upon  a 
ing  of  jne  chalk  and  water  laid  on 
camePs-hair  brush.  Such  arrangemeotA  are, 
however,  far  inferior  to  the  photograpfaie 
method  now  adopted  in  all  meteorological  o^ 
servatories.  This  consists  simply  in  a  d[h»  ui 
sensitive  photographic  paper,  moving  by  ciotk- 
work  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  mercvial 
column,  which  throws  its  shadow  on  it, 
thus  prevents  the  impresdon  of  the  li|^ 
the  lower  shaded  portion.     The   li^t 


is  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  the  slips  of  p^iMr, 
after  having  been  ejrooeed,  are  dtfkened  vpoa 
their  upper  hal(  while  the  undnlatiiig  line  be- 
tween the  darkened  and  li^t  portion  abowi 
the  variations  of  the  barometer  daring  the  tmt 
of  exposure.  Account  should  be  taken  of  t^ 
temperature  at  the  same  time  that  the  obscr- 
vations  of  the  barometer  are  noted;  for  iLe 
height  of  the  column,  as  in  the  thermomcicr, 
must  vary  with  change  of  temperatore,  as  well 
as  by  change  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  make  allowance  fcr 
this  cause  of  variation  in  observations  for  de- 
termining elevations,  and  a  thermometcfr  is  al- 
ways attached  to  the  barometer  for  this  dhu 
Between  the  points  of  boiling  and  freezing  k 
is  found  that  the  space  occupied  by  mercorr 
amounts  to  ^  of  its  bulk.  For  each  degree  4d 
heat  by  the  centesimal  scale  its  vcdome  in- 
creases jn^y;  by  Fahrenheit's  thermomelcr. 
y^Vr*  Though  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  barometer  as  indicating  by  any  «is^ 
observation  the  condition  of  the  weather,  its 
fluctuations  caused  by  changes  of  atnKMphcris 
pressure  may,  when  care- 
fully noticed,  often  serve  to 
foretell  the  efiects  that  must 
still  ensue.  Thus,  a  sudden 
and  long-continued  fidl  is  a 
sure  sign  of  an  impending 
storm.  Many  instances  are 
recorded  of  vessels  being 
saved  by  the  precautions 
taken,  in  consequence  of  the 
warning  of  the  barometer 
at  the  immediate  approach 
of  hurricanes,  of  which  no 
other  notice  was  given. — 
Barometers  have  been  con- 
structed with  particular  ref- 
erence to  use  at  sea.  (See 
fig.  8.)  Theb  tube  has  a 
bore  scarcely  exceeding  A 
of  an  inch.  Its  upper  end 
terminates  in  a  cybnder  4  or  5  inches  hi|^ 
nearly  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  ins- 
pended  by  a  spring  and  gimbals  near  the  tna. 
The  object  of  the  larger  bore  above  the  captt- 
lary  tube  is  to  prevent  a  rapid  flow  of 
mercury,  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
of  the  ship,  and  break  the  tnbe  by  its 
against  the  top.    The  form  is  liable  to  the 


jection  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fiaid  i 
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neoeM&ril7  reiy  slow,  ami  Mveral  mmut«B  laaj 
elapse  before  a  andden  clumge  of  atuioapherio 
presBQre  ia  indicated. — The  oaose  of  the  Bhift- 
ing  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  operatiooa  of  the  winds  which  may 
be  blowing  in  distant  localities.  Rj  drawing 
the  air  away  from  any  point,  the  preesore  is 
here  to  some  extent  taken  off,  prodaoing  a 
partial  vacuum  which  mnat  soon  be  filled  bj  a 
mah  of  air  from  other  sonroes.  Where  the 
winds  are  equable,  like  the  trade  winds  of  the 
tropics,  the  moreraente  of  the  barometer  par- 
take of  the  same  regularity.  Hnmboldt,  in  bis 
rewarohes  in  the  eqoatorial  r^ons  of  Honth 
Amerioa,  was  greatly  stmok  by  the  uniformity 
of  the  motion  of  the  barometer  in  the  different 
periods  of  the  day.  From  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  10  the  mercury  generally  risea,  and 
then  f^  until  4  in  the  afternoon.  It  then 
rises  agun  till  10  at  night,  after  which  it  falls 
till  4  in  the  morning.  In  temperate  northern 
latitudes  the  barometer  generally  stands  higher 
at  e  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  and  lower  at  B  A.  M. 
and  8  P.  H.  than  at  other  hours.  Prof.  Daniell 
recommends  these  hours  as  the  best  times  for 
oonsolting  the.  barometer  as  a  weather  glass. 
Its  rise  between  9  A.  ii.  and  8  P.  M.  indicates 
fine  weather.  A  fall  from  thU  time  to  B  P.  M. 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  rain.  Prof.  Buys  Bal- 
lot of  Utrecht  occupied  himself  for  many  years 
in  making  with  otners  umuttaneons  observa- 
tions in  different  localities  of  the  changes  in  the 
barometer  and  in  wind  and  weather.  He  de- 
termined positive  numerical  relations  between 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer preceding  it.  He  succeeded  at  last  in 
finding  tne  laws  governing  the  forward  motion 
of  the  centre  of  barometric  depression,  followed 
by  storms,  and  induced  the  government  of  Hol- 
luid  to  establieli  a  weather  bureau  with  public 
storm  signals  in  ISflO,  which  was  followed  by 
England  in  1861,  by  Franco  in  1B63,  and  by  the 
Umtod  States  in  18T0.  Tliese  laws,  as  might 
be  expected,  differ  in  different  localities.  From 
this  relation  rules  have  been  deduced  by  which 
the  maximum  force  of  the  wind  during  the  day 
may  be  predicted  every  morning,  thus  enabling 
ontward-bonnd  vessels  to  determine  the  safety 
of  patting  to  sea. — The  Boilino  Point  Babou- 
KTBB  is  an  instrument  whose  action  depends 
npon  the  variable  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  at  different  elevations,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  under  different  atmosiiherio  pres- 
sures. It  is  constructed  with  a  small  cistern  for 
the  water,  arranged  in  a  cylindrical  tin  tube, 
which  contains  in  the  lower  part  an  alcohol 
lamp  for  beating  the  fluid.  The  temperature 
is  best  noticed  by  suspending  the  bulb  pf  the 
thermometer  in  the  partially  confined  steam 
which  rises  from  the  boiling  water.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  temperatnre  observed  at  two 
different  points,  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  tieing  multiplied  by  630, 
will  give  the  approximate  difference  of  eleva- 
tion between  these  two  pointa.  For  greater 
aocnracy  correction  should  be  made  for  the 


difference  of  the  temperatnre  of  the  air  at  the 

two  places.  Althongh  the  instrument  is  in  a 
very  portable  and  convenient  form,  it  has  not 
proved  a  favorite  with  sdentific  observers,  from 
a  want  of  confidence  in  its  results. — The  Anb- 
BoiD  BABouBToa  (Gr.  i,  vipic,  and  eHof,  a  form 


without  fluid)  Is  a  modification  of  the  vaonmn 

case  barometer,  the  earliest  form  of  which  was 
invented  by  M.  Cont^  professor  in  the  aeros- 
tatical school  at  Heudon,  near  Paris,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Balletin  dei  icieaca,  FIo- 
tkeX,  year  6  (179S),  p.  109.  K.  Cont«  in  his 
balloon  ascents  fonnd  the  reading  of  the  mer- 
curial barometer  subject  to  the  same  difficul- 
ties so  much  complained  of  on  shipboard,  aris- 
ing from  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  instru- 
ment He  therefore  invented  a  watch-like, 
metallic,  air-tightvacimmcase,  the  lid  of  which, 
sustained  by  internal  springs,  rose  and  fell 
onder  the  variable  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
an  index  showing  the  motion.  M.  Vidi  eub- 
seouently  devised  a  case  of  different  form,  with 
a  nat  corrugated  top  and  bottom,  flanged  over 
and  soldered  to  a  rim,  first  pressed  together  at 
the  centre  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  enclosed 
air,  and  then  separated  a  cert^  distance  by 
the  introduction  of  a  compensating  spring. 
The  instrument  thus  improved  and  constructed 
has  come  into  extensive  use.  It  is  represented 
externally  by  fig.  9 ;  fig.  10  shows  the  interior 

TtfM. 


arrangement,  while  fig.  11  shows  a  cross  seo- 
tion  of  the  flexible  air-tight  box,  which  col- 
lapses when  the  air  is  witlidrawn.  (See  fig. 
12,)    By  means  of  a  q>ring  it  -is  bronght  ba^ 
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to  its  original  position,  the  spring  pulling  it 
oat  again,  and  thus  connterbalancing  the  at- 
mospheric pressore,  whioh  tends  to  make  the 

box  oollapse.    A 
•    ^  change    m    this 

^*^-"*  pressure  will  of 
course  resist  the 
spring  more  or 
less,  and  this 
sligot  motion, 
multiplied  hj  a 
proper  mechani- 
cal arrangement, 
turns  the  hand 
seen  at  the  top 
of  fig.  10,  and  also,  with  the  scale,  in  fig.  9. 
As,  howcTer,  a  rise  in  temperature  expands 
the  spring  and  diminishes  its  resistance,  it  will 
have  the  same  result  as  an  increased  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  namely,  tend  to  let  the  box 
collapse.  Becker,  a  well-known  balance  maker 
of  New  York,  corrects  this  by  introducing  into 
the  vacuum  in  the  box  a  measured  but  yery 
small  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  air,  the  expan- 
sion of  which  by  heat  counterbalances  the  loss 
of  tension  of  the  spring  by  the  same  cause. 
Experience  proves,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
compensation  becomes  inert  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  years :  hence  a  correction  for  temperature 
is  required,  the  instrument  having  a  thermom- 
eter attached,  as  shown  in  fig.  9.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  correction  must  be  found  by  experiment 
for  every  instrument,  and  changes  even  for  the 
same  instrument  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
coast  survey  and  tbe  Smithsonian  institution 
have  therefore  pronounced  against  these  ba- 
rometers. Their  objections,  however,  it  is 
thought,  do  not  apply  to  their  use  in  the  hands 
of  practical  surveyors,  topographers,  civil  en- 
gineers, artists,  travellers,  and  siulors,  who  all 
pronounce  emphatically  in  their  favor.  The 
observer  must  however  learn  to  know  hb  in- 
strument well,  or  he  can  do  nothing  with  it 
on  an  extended  survey.  Of  course  the  aneroid 
can  be  of  no  service  in  the  high  geodesy  of  a 
coast  or  ordnance  survey.  In  civil  engineer- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  up  to  the  final  location 
line,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will 
almost  replace  the  spirit  level.  In  geolo^cal 
examinations  it  is  invaluable.  The  geologist 
in  tracing  outcrops  through  the  woods  and 
where  the  rocks  are  entirely  concealed,  across 
ravines,  and  over  the  shoulders  of  hills,  in  a 
broken  country,  has  only  to  discover  and  take 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  strike,  to  know  by 
the  infallible  rise  or  fall  of  the  index  hand  to 
the  level  of  the  point  of  his  departure  pre- 
cisely when  he  is  passing  up  or  down  over  the 
outcrop  of  his  bed.  In  countries  where  the 
rocks  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  in  fact 
over  half  the  United  States,  the  aneroid  is  to 
the  geologist  a  whole  corps  of  assistants,  and 
the  work  of  a  week  can  with  its  help  often 
be  done  in  a  day.  There  is  an  external  index 
to  assist  the  memory  of  the  house  observer 
from  one  observation  to  another. 
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feotion  now  attained  in  the  constmctka  ot 
barometers,  and  the  skill  applied  to  thdr  vm 
by  the  best  observers,  differencea  oC  elerstka 
may  be  ascertahied  by  them  with  greater  aecv- 
raoy  than  by  the  moat  carefUly  ooodnetod  tri- 
angulation — at  least,  in  places  where  the  drw- 
tions  are  great  and  difficult  of  aoceaa.  Higk 
summita,  covered  with  shifting  dooda,  ihtdItw 
uncertain  errors,  arising  from  constantly 
inff  refraction ;  and  inaooesaible  momrtains 
omy  be  observed  under  very  amall  aaglee  1 
the  termini  of  a  carefully  constructed  baae  foe» 
in  some  smooth  district,  at  a  oonsidermble  d»> 
tance  fVom  them.  A  comparison  of  reaolta  ob- 
tained by  both  methods  is  generally  in  liaror 
of  the  barometer.  Humboldt  noticed  tbia,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  numerous  measorementa  d«t 
had  been  made  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifie,  and.  im 
determining  this  elevation  by  the  mean  Teaolli 
of  the  various  observations,  he  r^eeted  eight 
out  of  nine  geometrical  measurements,  and  ooly 
one  out  ci  four  barcnnetrical  measnrem^ita. 
Both  modes,  however,  are  capable  in  many  lo- 
calities of  a  great  degree  of  aocnracx,  m  is 
shown  in  the  two  measurements  of  Mt.  Wad^ 
ington,  the  first  by  Prof.  Guyot  with  the  ba- 
rometer, and  the  seocMid  by  the  officers  of  the 
coast  survey,  in  which  the  difference  waa  only 
8  ft.  in  the  height  of  6,286  ft  detennined  hf 
Prof.  Guyot  To  insure  the  greatest  degree  ot 
accuracy,  it  is  essential  to  use  two  grod  ba- 
rometers, one  at  the  lower  and  the  other  at  tbe 
upper  point.  If  only  one  be  employed,  tbere 
is  a  liability  of  error  from  a  change  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  taking  place  during  the  time 
spent  in  passing  fh>m  one  station  to  the  other. 
These  barometers  should  have  been  cmrcfoSfy 
compared  by  many  observationa,  and  the  dkcb 
of  their  variation  noted,  to  be  always  allowed 
in  the  calculation.  They  should  also  hav« 
been  compared  with  other  barometera 
character,  and  their  differences  with 
noted,  and  this  comparison  should  be 
after  their  use,  in  the  same  way  as  chrcni< 
ters  are  compared,  and  their  rates  noted, 
fore  and  after  a  voyage.  Repeated  ol 
tions  should  also  be  made  at  both  stations  at 
the  same  times,  and  the  mean  of  all  be  takca^ 
unless  some  show  good  reasons  for  their  ruec^ 
tion.  It  is  also  important  that  the  two  statnaa 
be  not  very  far  apart.  In  a  distance  of  40  or 
50  UL  there  may  well  be  varyins  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  that  cause  a  difference  of  pres- 
sure not  due  altogether  to  the  diffisrence  of  ele- 
vation. This  cause  of  error  may  be  avoided  by 
using  intermediate  stations,  and  advancing'  ^tmp 
by  step.— One  point  determined  serves  as  tbe 
established  base  for  determining  the  next  be^ 
yond.  In  measuring  the  heights  of  the  prinri- 
pal  summits  of  the  Black  mountains  of  Nortk 
Carolina,  Prof.  Guyot  used  as  his  starting  point 
the  level  determined  by  a  railroad  surrey,  7 
ra.  distant  fh>ra  the  nearest  hilL  The  nextfta- 
tion  was  taken  half  way  to  tlie  summit,  and  hy 
repeated  observations  at  both,  continued  dor- 
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ing  two  days,  the  liability  to  error  resulting 
from  too  great  distance  was  avoided ;  so  also 
was  that  from  a  fanltj  correction  for  tempera- 
ture. This  correction,  as  applied  by  the  tables^ 
amounts  sometimes  to  800  fL  But  it  supposes 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air 
between  the  two  points  to  be  represented  by 
the  mean  of  the  tem|>erature  at  the  two  places, 
and  a  moderate  variation  from  this  may  well 
involve  an  error  of -^  or  i^  of  the  whole  cor- 
rection. Such  a  variation  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able where  the  difference  of  elevation  is  very 
great,  as  in  the  higher  regions  the  decrease  of 
temperature  takes  place  more  and  more  rapidly. 
The  next  station  was  the  summit  of  the  first 
hill,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  by 
comparative  observations  made  upon  it  and  at 
the  same  time  at  the  second  station.  The  dif- 
ferent peaks  were  then  compared  one  with  an- 
other by  observations  made  upon  them  in  pairs. 
So  exactly  were  these  measurements  conducted 
by  Frot  Guyot,  that,  as  he  states,  his  single 
observations  differed  only  two  or  three  metres 
frt>m  the  means,  and  the  mean  of  one  day 
scarcely  differed  one  metre  (89  inches)  from 
the  mean  of  another.  But  for  these  precau- 
tions an  error  might  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
termination of  tiie  first  summit  of  50  ft.  or  more, 
such  as  Prof.  Guyot  found  he  was  liable  to  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  at  the  White 
mountains  when  the  two  stations  were  from 
10  to  20  m.  apart.  As  the  distance  between 
stations  increases,  the  number  of  observations 
should  also  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  mean.  The  barometers  are  to  be  care- 
fully suspended,  so  that  the  column  shall  be 
perfectly  vertical,  and  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  situation  not  subject  to  sudden  change  of 
temperature.  The  reading  of  the  height  of  the 
mercurial  column  is  to  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  thermometer  attached  to 
the  barometer,  and  also  of  the  detached  ther- 
mometer. If  the  instrument  has  been  suspend- 
ed for  some  moments,  the  two  temperatures 
may  not  differ.  When  these  observations  are 
compared  with  those  made  at  the  same  time  at 
the  other  station,  the  calculations  for  the  dif- 
ference of  elevaldon  are  usually  made  by  the 
aid  of  the  tables  prepared  by  M.  Oltmanns. 
This  is  a  much  more  smiple  process  than  calcu- 
lating the  difference  by  the  theorem  of  Laplace, 
which  gives  the  same  result.  If  the  instru- 
ments are  graduated  in  inches,  ^ese  must  be 
turned  into  metres,  and  the  temperatures  must 
also  be  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade 
tlie^ometer.  With  the  tables  for  these  con- 
versions and  calculations  are  given  very  simple 
directions^  for  their  use,  and  applying  the  neces- 
sary corrections. — Some  singular  barometric 
anomalies  are  reported  by  Lieut.  Hemdon  to 
have  been  observed  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Andes.  At  the  eastern  base  he  found  the 
pressure,  *as  measured  by  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Having  descended  nearly  1,000  m.  on 
the  Amazon,  the  boiling  point  indicated  an  as- 


cent of  nearly  1,600  ft.  Maury  explains  this 
by  referring  it  to  the  effect  of  the  trade  winds, 
which  strike  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
and  are  banked  up  against  them,  as  a  current  of 
water  interruptea  by  impediments  in  the  chan- 
nel is  piled  against  these.  By  the  banking  of 
the  current  of  air  an  increased  pressure  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  exerted  upon  the  surface  at  ^eir 
ase. — ^In  the  earlier  measurements  made  with 
the  barometer  the  air  was  considered  as  a  uni- 
form fluid,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  density  in  ascending  into  the 
higher  regicms ;  but  when  this  gradation  was 
taken  into  the  calculations^  it  became  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
density  of  the  air  and  its  elastic  force.  Mari- 
otte,  who  published  his  *^  Discourse  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Air"  in  1676,  and  who  was  the  flrst 
to  demonstrate  the  law  which  bears  his  name, 
that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  upon  it,  opened  the 
culture  of  a  new  field  from  which  rich  harvests 
were  subsequently  reaped.  From  the  sugges- 
tions afforded  by  this  simple  law  he  proposed 
to  compute  heights  from  barometrical  observa- 
tions by  the  rule  usually  employed  in  con- 
structing tables  of  logarithms,  seeming  to  have 
obtained  some  idea  of  the  rem^kable  fact  that 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  corresponding  to  the 
elevations  taken  after  an  arithmetical  one. 
But  for  some  reason  he  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  great  principle,  and 
abandoned  the  method  for  another  in  which 
he  repeated  the  bisection  of  a  column  of  air 
between  two  stations  into  successive  horizontal 
strata,  calculating  the  densities  according  to  a 
harmonic  division. 

BARON  (Gallic  her,  Gothic,  vaiV,  medieval 
Latin  barOy  early  Spanish  taroriy  a  man),  in 
the  middle  ages,  ihe  possessor  of  an  estate,  who 
might  have  feudal  tenants  under  him.  In 
France  the  nobles  in  general  were  at  first  called 
barons,  but  subsequently  the  inmiediate  vassals 
of  the  king  received  the  appellation  of  hauU 
barons,  or  high  barons.  In  Germany  the  early 
barons  were  the  highest  nobility,  who  after- 
ward assumed  the  tides  of  counts  and  prinees. 
In  more  modem  times,  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many, a  baron  (in  the  latter  country  now  gen- 
erally called  Freiherr\  is  a  nobleman  next  in 
rank  to  a  count.  In  England  the  original  bar- 
ons of  the  realm  were  those  who  held  lands  by 
tenure  of  suit  and  service  to  the  king.  They 
were  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  war,  to  supply 
money  on  particular  occasions,  to  furnish  a  mU- 
itary  contingent  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  fiefs,  and  to  attend  the  king^s  courts.  Va- 
rious circumstances  having  increased  the  num- 
bers of  the  barons  holding  direct  fh)m  the  sove- 
reign, a  practice  became  established  about  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  of  summoning  individuals 
by  writ  to  the  great  councils.  The  barony  by 
tenure  and  by  writ  being  heritable,  the  inher- 
itance of  the  titles  became  complicated  by  the 
devolution  of  the  estates  to  female  descendants, 
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who,  though  incapable  of  holding  tides,  were 
nevertheless  capable  of  transmitting  them. 
From  this  a  practice  arose  of  creating  barons 
hj  patent,  limiting  the  succession  to  heirs  male. 
All  noblemen  were  originailj  the  king^s  barons, 
and  inUr  parea  the  question  of  precedence 
was  one  not  always  easy  of  settlement.  The 
creation  of  dignities  superior  to  those  of  bar- 
on»— dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  viscounts — 
to  which  some  of  the  greater  barons  were 
raised,  settled  the  question  in  part,  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  particular  title  determined  the 
precedence  among  those  of  equal  di^ty.  Some 
other  persons  in  England,  as  for  mstance  the 
citizens  of  York  and  London,  were  styled  bar- 
ons, whose  titles  were  drawn  perhaps  from  the 
relation  of  suit  and  service  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  crown.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, a  court  instituted  immediately  after 
the  conquest,  are  still  styled  barons. 

BAION  AND  FEME,  the  Norman-French  term 
used  to  fflgnify  man  and  wife  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish law  writers.    (See  Husband  akd  Wife.) 

BAIONET)  an  English  title  of  honor.  The 
baronet  is  the  next  degree  in  point  of  prece- 
dence below  a  baron.  The  baron  is  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  a  hereditary  legislator ;  the  baronet 
is  a  commoner.  .  The  dignity  dates  from  James 
I.,  and  according  to  Blackstone  was  instituted 
by  that  monarch  in  order  to  raise  a  competent 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland,  for  which  reason  all  baronets  have 
the  arms  of  Ulster  superadded  to  their  family 
coat.  The  candidates  for  the  honor  were  re- 
quired to  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  of  adequate 
means  to  support  the  dignity ;  and  it  was  proin- 
ised'  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  200. 
fmd  that  lapses  by  death  should  not  be  filled 
up.  This  promise,  however,  was  soon  aban- 
doned. For  similar  reasons  an  order  of  baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia  was  created  by  Oharles  I. 
(See  Alexandbb,  William.) 

BAIONITS,  or  Barwd*,  CcMre,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, bom  at  Sora  in  1688,  died  in  Rome  in 
1607.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1557,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  disciples  of  St  Philip  of  Neri, 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  superior  in  1693. 
Pope  Clement  YIII.  soon  after  made  him  his 
confessor,  in  1696  created  him  cardinal,  and 
finally  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  the  papal 
chair,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  party, 
to  which  he  had  given  offence  in  his  treatise 
De  Monarehia  Sieilim,  by  opposing  the  claim 
of  Spain  to  Sicily.  His  principal  work,  a  his- 
tory of  the  church,  entitled  Annales  Ecelenai- 
tki  a  ChrUto  nato  ad  annum  1198  (12  vols., 
Rome,  1588-1607),  written  to  oppose  the 
"  Magdeburg  Centuries,"  occupied  him  for  80 
years.  It  abounds  in  errors  of  various  kinds, 
and  shows  a  lack  of  critical  spirit;  but  it 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  repoiito- 
ries  of  church  history,  and  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  research.  It  was  continued  by 
Rinaldi  and  L«derchi,  and  annotated  by  Pagi ; 


and  the  whole  work,  with  the 
&C..  was  republished  at  Lucca  in  88  toK  ioL^ 
1787-*57.  A  more  recent  oontiniiAtioK,  em- 
bracing the  years  1572-'86,  was  oomposed  by 
thoiner  (Rome,  1866-'6'n.  Baroniu  ako  po^ 
lished  an  edition  of  the  Martytoloffiwm  Rwmm 
num.  with  notes  (fd.,  Rome,  1586X  but  dtlm- 
ward  endeavored  to  suppress  it  oo  aoeoval  of 
errors  discovered  in  it. 

BAlOBTf.  in  England,  the  manorial  lidit  or 
lordship  of  a  baron,  for  which  the  courts  ^ 
were  formerly  held.  In  Ireland  the  term 
ignates  a  particular  territorial  d 
from  very  ancient  timee,  and  eon^tpootSSm^ 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred. 

BiSaTSEyavalTevintheinteriorof  8.  Afneai 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  lyiag 
between  hit  Its'"  20'  and  Id""  SO'  8.  and  ks. 
SS""  and  24""  E.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Zoi- 
bezi  river  below  its  confluence  with  the  Leba» 
and  is  subject  to  annual  innnda|i<ma  by  UmI 
river,  like  the  valley  of  the  XOe,  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance.  The  villages  an 
built  on  mounds,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
artificial,  and  during  the  inundation  the  cumrj 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  lake,  wm 
the  villages  on  the  mounds  like  islanda^  aa  ia 
Egypt.  Barotse  is  supposed  to  have  once  beea 
a  Jake,  and  there  is  a  sliaht  tradition  of  ^a 
waters  having  burst  through  the  low  hilla  ob  tha 
south.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
are  able  to  raise  two  crops  a  year :  but 
are  comparatively  few  trees.  Dr.  livi 
thought  that  the  Barotse  valley  was  too 
to  raise  wheat,  and  would  make  the  eom  vm. 
to  straw ;  one  species  of  grass  was  obacrrad 
12  feet  high  with  a  stem  as  thick  aa  a  maa^e 
thumb.  The  hmd  is  little  cuhiTatad,  and 
covered  with  coarse  succulent  graasea 
afford  ample  pasturage  for  large  herds  of 
On  the  waters  retiring  subsequent  to  the  i 
dation  the  gases  arismg  from  the  roaaw 
decaying  vegetation  are  the  cause  of  terera 
which  the  natives  suffer  severely.  Other 
eases  are  almost  unknown  except  smallpox, 
which  sometimes  rages  there.  The  natrra^ 
however,  appear  to  l^  acquainted  with  inor«- 
lation.  The  river  abounds  with  roraciooa  alS- 
gators.  The  Barotse  pray  to  these  animaK 
eat  them  too.  They  reverence  the  son, 
believe  in  a  future  spiritual  existence.  Tba 
capital  of  the  country  is  Karile,  with  1,000  in> 
habitants. 

BABOZZIO  BA  TMUIOLA.    See  Yioivol^ 

BABQHSIMEro.  I.  A  N.  W.  state  of  Vcm^ 
zuela,  touching  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  K  JL ; 
area,  9,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  814,000.  Tba 
surface  consists  of  fertile  valleys,  densely 


ered  desert  mountains,  arid  hills  and 
plains,  all  of  which  afford,  however,  good 
turage  for  goats,  which  are  reared  in  niia»- 
hers,  also  for  horses,  mules,  and  aswa.     CatsW 
raising  and  agriculture  are  the  chicf 
tions.    The  largest  rivers  are  the 
Tocuyo,  and  Taracuy.    The  state  is  the 
prosperous  of  Venezuela,  and  is  divided 
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bIx  cantons.  11.  A  oit;,  oapital  of  tbe  state, 
OD  a  river  of  the  ume  name,  70  m.  tram  the 
■ea,  andlfifitn.  W.S.W.of  Oar&coB;  pop.abont 
11,000.  tt  waa  foDntled  in  16G2  bj  Jaan  de 
Viilegas,  who  first  called  it  Naevg  Segovia.  It 
is  gitnated  1,719  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  terrible  earthquake  in  1813  scarcely  left  o 
honse  atandinff;  but  the  citj  has  dnoo  been 
handsomely  rebnilt.  It  ii  eonveniantly  sitnated 
for  commerce,  as  several  important  roads  trom 
the  west  converge  here.  There  are  8  college, 
seminary,  and  numeroos  other  schools.  Excel- 
lent coffee  and  fine  cacao  are  prodaoed  in  abun- 
dance. The  city  was  fiieqnently  occnpied  by 
the  belligerentg  daring  the  war  of  independence, 
and  the  scene  of  rotich  bloodshed. 

BiKB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsooe,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Yosges  monntains,  and  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  piotoresqne  Ulrjc  valley,  18  ni. 
S.  W.  of  Strasbnrg;  pop.  in  1871,  6,601.  It 
has  manefwjtories  of 
soap  and  or  woollen, 
Mtton,  china,  pottery, 
■nd  crystal  ware;  it 
also  has  a  briitc  trade  in 
wine,  iron,  wood,  and 
cattle.  The  place  Is 
mentioned  in  the  8th 
centnry.  In  1593  It 
was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  troops  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
Above  the  town  rises 
Mount  Odilia  (3,&ai 
fL),  on  which  St.  Odil- 
ia, the  danghter  of 
Dnke  Attio  M  Alsace, 
established  a  celebra- 
ted monastery,  which 
was  sold  during  the 
French  revolation. 

UaM,  or  Bam,  a 
BTDall  kingdom  of  W, 
Africa,  near  the  month 

of  the  Gambia,  extending  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  about  SO  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
S00,000.  Thiskmgdom  was  foonded  by  a  Man- 
dingo  warrior  from  the  interior,  who  overran 
the  country,  and  afterward  kept  bis  hold  of  it 
by  means  of  arms  prooured  from  Europeans  in 
exchange  for  slaves.  The  free  Mandingoes  con- 
stitute only  a  quarter  of  the  population,  and 
are  described  as  a  well  made,  indusUioos,  and 
shrewd  race,  all  Eealons  Mohammedans.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  are  in  slavery. 

BABBA  (or  BAIUT)  IBUKDB,  a  group  of  about 
20  islands,  forming  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
chain  known  as  the  Onter  Hebrides.  The  prin- 
cipal island,  from  which  the  rest  are  named,  is 
about  3  m.  long,  and  frvm  3  to  4  m.  wide ; 
pop.  about  1,600,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  It 
oonbuns  the  mins  of  several  very  old  religions 
houses.  At  a  place  called  Kilbar  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  ohurohes  said  to  have  been  bnilt 
by  the  monks  of  Icolmklll,  and  at  various 
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points  throughout  the  island  stand  ancient 
watch  towers.  Dmidical  circles  are  fbimd  in 
many  places,  and  a  dun  or  fort,  supposed  to 
have  been  bnilt  by  the  Scandinavians,  is  on 
every  lake.  In  the  middle  of  a  beantiful  bay, 
on  a  small  rock  entirely  covered  by  the  tide 
at  high  water,  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Mao  Neils.  On  Barra  is  the  highest  lighthoose 
in  Britain,  680  ft.  above  the  sea. 

BIUICKPOOB,  a  town  and  military  canton- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hoogly, 
about  10  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorite retreat  for  the  Europeans  of  Calcutta, 
and  contdns  the  country  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor general.  The  town  itself  is  irregularly 
built,  most  of  the  houses  being  bnngalows,  em- 
bosomed among  lofty  trees,  and  the  country 
around  is  promsely  wooded.    It  possesses  a 

Cark  of  S60  acres,  with  a  flne  collection  of 
idian  zoology,  and  a  stud  of  elephants,  main- 
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tained  munly  (or  the  recreation  of  the  gnests 
of  the  governor  general.  Barrackpoor  is 
noted  ss  the  place  in  which  the  first  blood 
was  shed  in  the  sepoy  mutiny.  The  town  was 
a  convenient  station  for  military  operations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  and  for  any  sudden 
emergency  at  Calcutta.  Four  native  regi- 
ments, with  European  ofGcers,  were  stationed 
there.  Discontent  had  arisen  among  the  men, 
who  supposed  that  the  new  cartridges  issned 
to  them  were  greased  with  animal  fat,  and 
one  regiment  was  disbanded  in  February,  18C7. 
On  March  B9  an  armed  sepoy  marched  abont, 
declaring  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  Euro- 
pean he  met  He  wounded  a  European  lieu-  . 
tenant,  and  a  native  officer  refused  to  arrest 
him.  Both  were  afterward  arrested,  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  executed  April  5;  and  a 
few  days  later  the  regiment  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  disbanded.  After  the  suppresmtoi 
of  the  mntiny  extensive  barracks  were  erected 
here  for  British  troops. 
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BAERAL,  Jean  iigutli,  a  French  chemist  and 
physician,  horn  at  Metz  in  1819.  After  receiv- 
ing his  education  at  the  polytechnic  school,  he 
hecame  an  officer  of  the  regU  or  government 
tohacco  monopoly.  He  was  the  first  to  extract 
nicotine  from  the  leaf  of  that  plant,  and  to 
demonstrate  by  experiment  its  poisonous  qoal- 
ides.  In  1845  he  was  made  a  tator  of  chemis- 
try at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1851  a 
professor  or  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy 
at  the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe.  In  1850  he 
made  two  ascents  in  a  balloon,  which  were 
attended  with  great  danger,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  observations  on  the  temperature,  hu- 
midity, and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
at  various  heights.  He  edited  for  a  while  the 
Journal  cTagriculture  pratique^  and  has  writ- 
ten many  treatises  on  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture,  metallurgy,  and  the  arts. 

B1RRA8,  Pftil  Fnuifoto  Jttm  Hlctlas,  count  de, 
a  French  revolutionist,  bom  at  Fox-Amphoux, 
Provence,  June  80, 1755,  died  at  Chaillot,  near 
Paris,  Jan.  20,  1829.  He  served  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  army,  returned  to  France  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  wasted  his  fortune,  and, 
though  he  had  no  political  opinions,  threw 
himself  among  the  revolutionists,  probably  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  affairs.    He  took 

f>art  in  the  attacks  on  the  Bastile  and  the  Tui- 
erieS)  and  was  elected  by  the  department  of 
Yar  a  member  of  the  convention,  where  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  with  neither  de- 
lay nor  appeal  to  the  people.  In  October.  1793, 
being  sent  to  the  south  of  France  with  Fr^ron, 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  anti-revolutionists 
to  submission.  He  went  alone  to  arrest  Qen, 
Brunet,  who  was  charged  with  having  traitor- 
ously delivered  Toulon  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Returning  to  that  city,  he  hurried 
the  siege;  and  when  Toulon  was  taken,  he 
visited  the  traitors  with  the  most  severe  pun- 
ishment. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  head- 
ed the  troops  who  took  Robespierre  in  the 
h6tel  de  ville.  Next  day,  hawng  resigned  his 
command,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
convention,  and  in  November  a  member  of  tiie 
committee  of  general  safety,  when  he  proved 
himself  at  once  an  ardent  persecutor  of  the 
montagnards  and  the  emigrants.  At  the  same 
time  he  proposed  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  On  Feb. 
4y  1795,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
vention. On  the  12th  Germinal,  when  the 
mob  presented  themselves  in  arms,  demand- 
ing *' bread  and  the  constitution  of  '98," 
he  caused  martial  law  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
conducted  himself  with  energy.  On  the  1st 
Prairial  he  again  beat  down  the  attack  of 
the  suburban  people.  On  the  18th  yend6- 
miaire  he  was  mtrnsted  with  the  command  of 
the  troops  to  protect  the  assembly,  and  select- 
ed as  his  assistant  Gen.  Bonaparte,  whose  vig- 
orous measures  very  promptly  quelled  the  roy- 
alist insurrection.  Elected  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  directory,  he  used  his  office  as 


the  means  of  g^ing  immenno  weahh  uid  io- 
dulging  his  taste  for  debauoherj.  On  tb*  18th 
Fructidor,  1798,  he  executed  the  etmp  d'etmt^ 
which  changed  the  complexion  of  the  two 
councils,  and  banished  the  minoritj  of  the  di- 
rectory. In  the  internal  revolution  which  oe- 
ourred  in  the  directory  on  the  80th  Prairia], 
1799,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  hia  po«Um, 
and  thenceforth  reigned  nearly  paramooiit.  A 
series  of  intrigues  and  plots  then  comineBocd, 
which  ended  only  when  the  direotorj  was 
overthrown  by  Boni^arte  on  the  IMi  Br»- 
maire.  (See  Dueotost.)  8nq>ected  of  eor- 
responding  with  the  royalists  and  Btrielly 
watched,  he  was  compelled  at  lasl  to  ijr  to 
Brussels,  where  he  lived  in  great  laxurr.  Af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Harseillea.  ConTided 
of  participation  in  Mallet's  oonspirmey,  he  wae 
exiled  to  Rome.  He  declined  serving  Mar«t 
in  1814,  and  started  for  France,  but  waa  ar- 
rested at  Turin,  and  led  to  Montpelfier,  where 
he  conspired  openly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bourbons.  After  the  restoration  he  lived 
Paris  in  almost  princely  style.  Hie 
were  published  in  1878. 

BABRAimT  (It  barraUria,  fraod),  in 
time  law,  firauaulent  conduct  by  the  maeter  «f 
a  vessel,  or  by  the  mariners,  to  the  ii^iirj  oC 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  withoet 
his  consent  Gross  negligence,  or  unaathoriaed 
acts  of  the  master  to  the  iignry  of  the  owaar, 
are  also  held  to  constitute  barrmtrj.  UiMkr 
the  first  are  included  wilful  acts,  such  ae 
stroying  or  carrying  off  ship  or  oargo,  or 
bezding  any  part  of  the  cargo ;  under  the 
ond,  deviation  firom  the  usual  coarse  of  the 
voyage  by  the  master  for  his  own  private  par- 
poses,  trading  with  an  enemy,  evading  poet 
duties,  disregard  of  a  blockade,  and  other 
exposmg  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  setznre 
confiscation.  Barratry  is  one  of  the  riska 
monly  insured  against,  and  the  nnderwriter  ia 
liable  for  loss  by  any  of  the  acts  above  ^leca- 
fied,  with  the  limitations:  1,  that  the  owner 
in  order  to  recover  must  not  have  consented  to 
the  act  of  the  master  or  crew,  but  the  rntiift 
of  the  owner  of  the  ship  will  not  afifoct  thm 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo ;  so  also  if  iha 
vessel  has  been  chartered,  the  charterer  la  are 
hoe  vice  the  owner,  and  will  not  be  aiSeoUihf 
the  connivance  of  the  real  owner.  2.  The  un- 
derwriter is  liable  for  the  acts  of  marinera  cmkj 
so  far  as  they  could  not  be  prevented  by  or£- 
nary  care  on  the  part  of  the  master.  BanratfT- 
by  the  wilfhl  banung,  casting  away,  or  other- 
wise destroying  a  vessel  on  the  hi^  seaa,  ii  a 
highly  penal  offence  in  Great  Britain,  and  m 
this  country  if  done  by  a  person  belonfpte  to 
the  vessel  not  being  an  owner,  as  alao  ifdafte 
by  an  owner  with  intoit  to  defrand  an 
writer,  shipper,  or  other  part  owner. 
Basbetbt.) 

BAKEE.  Aatstae  Jese^  Is  Vhn  is  la,  a  French 
naval  oflncer,  died  May  4^  1688.    Be  was 
pointed  governor  of  Guiana  in  1668,  and 
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Cayenne  from  the  Dutch.  In  1667  he  was 
created  lientenant  general,  and  defeated  the 
En^ish  in  the  Antillea,  forcing  them  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  St  Christopher.  In  1682  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Canada,  taking  the 
place  of  the  count  de  Frontenac.  He  was, 
bowever,  recalled  about  1684,  for  having  hj  his 
irresolution  caused  the  failure  of  the  einpedition 
to  treat  witii  the  savages.  He  published  a 
work  on  Guiana,  entitled  DescryUon  de  la 
France  Squinaxiale  (1666),  and  Journal  d'un 
voyage  A  Cayenne, 

BiUtf,  Isaac,  a  British  soldier  and  statesman, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1726,  died  July  1, 1802.  He 
received  his  education  at  Dublin  university  and 
afterward  studied  law  in  London,  but  entered 
the  army,  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cen.  Wolfe,  who  obtained 
his  promotion  at  various  times,  until  he  reached 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  was 
with  Wolfe  when  that  general  died.  He  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  in  Bemamin  West^s 
painting  of  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe.^'  After  the 
surrender  of  Montreal,  Sept  8,  1760,  he  was 
appointed  bearer  of  despatches  from  Gen.  Am- 
herst to  Lord  Chatham.  In  1761,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  Col.  Barr6 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Chipping  Wycombe.  Almost  his  first 
political  act  was  to  make  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  earl  of  Chatham.  He  has  been  accused  of 
personal  motives  in  this  action,  as  he  had  con- 
sidered Chatham  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion  while  in  the  army.  This  attack 
was  as  bold  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  at  once 
raised  Barr6  to  a  prominent  position  among 
the  supporters  of  the  ministry,  Chatham  lead- 
ing ^e  opposition.  In  1763,  after  the  disband- 
ing of  Bam^s  regiment,  he  received  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  adjutant  general  to  the  British 
forces  and  governor  of  Stirling  castle,  his  pat- 
ron. Lord  Shelburne,  becoming  president  of  the 
board  of  trade ;  but  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  was  removed  from  his  appointments, 
having  joined  the  opposition  and  voted  against 
the  government  on  several  occasions.  In  1765 
he  opposed  the  stamp  act,  and  made  a  forcible 
appeal  to  the  house  in  favor  of  the  colonies. 
In  1766,  under  the  second  administration  of 
Lord  Chatham,  Col.  Barr6  was  appointed  one 
of  the  vice  treasurers  to  Ireland  and  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  In  the  discussion  upon 
the  question  of  reporting  the  parliamentary 
debates  Col.  Barr6  opposed  the  ministry,  and 
after  a  full  exposure  of  the  corruption  then  ex- 
isting, and  the  strongest  denunciation  of  the 
corrrupt  members,  he  left  the  house,  calling 
upon  every  honest  man  to  follow  him.  Through- 
out the  administration  of  Lord  North  Col. 
Barr6  continued  the  warm  Mend  of  Uie  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  advanced  his 
sentiments.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  North 
ministry,  Lord  Shelbume  became  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Col.  Barr6  treas- 
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urer  of  the  navy.  Afterward,  upon  Shelbume 
becoming  premier,  Barr6  received  the  post  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  which  he  hela  but  a 
short  time,  as  he  retired  with  his  patron  in 
1783,  receiving  for  his  services  a  pension  of 
£8,200  per  annum,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
changed for  the  sinecure  of  clerk  of  the  pells, 
with  £3,000  per  annum.  Col.  Barr6  continued 
in  parliament  till  1790,  when  he  retired,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  his  sight  consequent  on  a  wound 
received  at  Quebec.  He  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  author  of  the  Junius  letters. 

BAUtoSS.    See  Bab£ob8. 

BABKEL,  a  hollow  vessel  made  of  staves, 
set  on  end,  arranged  around  a  circle,  and  bouna 
together  with  hoops.  By  each  stave  being 
made  wider  in  the  middle  and  tapering  a  little 
toward  the  ends,  the  barrel  is  of  larger  diam- 
eter, or  bulges,  in  the  middle.  The  bevelled 
edges  of  the  staves  cause  them  to  fit  closely  to- 

f  ether,  making  a  tight  joint  along  their  length, 
'he  ends  are  closed  by  circular  heads,  ^e  edges 
of  which  are  made  thin  to  fit  into  a  groove  cut 
to  receive  them  near  the  ends  of  the  staves,  in 
which  they  are  held  fi&st  by  driving  Uie  hoops 
upon  the  swell  of  the  barrel.  The  constmction 
of  the  barrel  is  most  ingeniously  adapted  for 
combining  great  strength  with  lightness.  It 
resists  pressure  firom  without  by  the  arched 
arrangement  of  the  staves;  and  the  hoops  se- 
cure it  from  the  expansive  force  of  gases  often 
generated  in  its  contents.  Its  form  is  the  most 
convenient  for  transportation,  admitting  of  the 
vessel  being  rolled  or  rapidly  swung  by  hooks 
placed  under  the  chine  or  ends  of  the  staves. 
it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  millions 
of  them  should  be  annually  made  for  the  nu- 
merous uses  they  serve.  In  the  form  of  kegs, 
firkins,  liquor  casks,  butts,  hogsheads,  &c.,  they 
are  met  with  everywhere.  Yet  the  Chinese, 
with  all  their  ingenuity,  it  is  said,  have  never 
made  a  barrel. — Until  recently  oarrels  have 
been  constmcted  entirely  by  hand,  the  cooper 
shaving  the  staves  with  the  draw  knife,  and 
shaping  them  by  clamps.  But  machines  are  now 
applied  to  this  purpose,  by  which  the  work  is 
done  much  more  expeditiously.  The  staves  are 
planed,  steamed,  and  then  passed  between  a  se- 
ries of  rollers,  which  compress  and  bend  them 
into  proper  shape.  A  stave  is  next  set  up 
on  end  in  a  frame,  which  holds  it  securely  and 
forces  it  to  its  right  bend,  and  swinging  around 
to  a  plane  worMng  vertically  on  one  side,  one 
edge  is  jointed  to  its  right  bevel,  and  swinging 
to  the  other  side,  the  opposite  edge  is  served 
in  the  same  way,  the  grooving  at  each  end  or 
crodng,  the  chamfering  of  the  ends,  and  saw- 
ing off,  all  being  done  by  different  cutters  at 
the  same  time.  Other  machines  saw  the  staves, 
and  some  cut  them  with  great  rapidity  directly 
from  the  block ;  but  these  are  for  milking  what 
are  called  slack  barrels,  which  do  not  need  to 
be  so  perfectly  tight  and  strong  as  those  used 
to  contain  most  liquids. — As  a  measure  of 
capacity  the  barrel  is  of  very  variable  dimen- 
sions, differing  in  size  in  the  different  states, 
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and  with  the  material  it  is  designed  to  hold. 
The  measure  of  capacity  called  harrel  hulk  is  5 
cnhic  feet.  The  old  English  measures  were 
81  i  gallons  for  a  harrel  of  wine,  82  for  ale,  and 
86  for  heer ;  hut  hj  a  statute  of  1  William  and 
Mary  the  heer  and  ale  harrel  was  equalized  to 
84  gallons.  This,  however,  only  created  con- 
fusion. The  dimensions  of  the  harrel  in  Eng- 
land are  as  follows: 

GiUlona.        Cable  liidiM. 

Wlnebarrel 8H  T^l«* 

Ale  baml  (LondoD) 83  9,024 

Ale  tad  beer  barrel  (Engtend) 84  9,518 

Beer  b«rrel  (London) W  10,1GS 

In  the  United  States  the  harrel  for  wine,  heen 
and  cider  is  81 }  gallons.  The  lamp-oil  harrel  of 
Cincinnati  contains  48  gallons.  The  whiskey 
harrel  usually  contains  from  40  to  45  gallons. 
In  Maryland,  a  harrel  of  com  is  equal  to  5 
bushels ;  a  barrel  of  fish,  220  lbs. ;  a  barrel  of 
fionr,  196  lbs.;  and  of  lime,  820  lbs. 

BARBELIEB9  Jtiitvn^  a  French  botanist,  bom 
hi  Paris  in  1606,  died  Sept.  17,  1678.  He  re- 
nounced the  medical  profession  to  enter  the 
Dominican  order.  In  1646  he  was  selected  as 
assistant  of  the  general  of  the  order  on  one 
of  his  tours  of  inspection,  travelled  through 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  collected  numerous 
specimens  of  plants,  and  also  founded  and 
superintended  a  splendid  garden  in  a  convent 
of  his  order  at  Home,  where  he  remfuned  many 
years.  He  afterward  returned  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  convent  in  the  me  St  Honors. 
He  left  unfinished  a  general  histoi^  of  plants, 
to  be  entitled  Hort%u  Mundu  The  copper- 
plates of  his  intended  work,  and  such  of  his 
papers  as  could  be  found,  were  collected  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  book  by  Antoine  de  Jus- 
sieu,  Planta  per  Galliam^  Hispaniam  et  Itor 
liam  ohservatcBy  Ac.  (folio,  Paris,  1714). 

BAUEBI9  a  S.  county  of  Kentucky;  area, 
600  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,780,  of  whom 
8,628  were  colored.  Its  name  comes  from  the 
immense  thinly  timbered  tracts  it  contains, 
which  are  technically  termed  "barrens."  It 
is  a  moderately  fertile  region,  watered  by  Bar- 
ren river  and  two  creeks.  The  superficial  soil 
rests  upon  cavernous  limestone,  and  sulphurous 
and  saline  springs  are  abundant.  The  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad,  and  its  Glasgow 
branch,  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  11 1,848  bushels  of  wheat, 
603,541  of  Indian  com,  179,609  of  oats,  247.771 
lbs.  of  butter.  40,492  of  wool,  2,478,989  of  to- 
bacco, and  72  bales  of  cotton.   Capital,  Glasgow. 

BABRETO9  FrndflM  i%j  a  Portuguese  gov- 
ernor of  the  Indies,  died  on  the  bfuiks  of  the 
Zambesi  river  in  1574.  Distinguishing  himself 
in  the  army  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  command 
the  fortress  of  Bassain  in  India,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1555.  He  sent  the  poet 
Camo€ns  into  exile  at  Macao.  By  order  of  the 
Portuguese  government  he  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  that  ill-defined*and  little  known  por- 
tion of  Africa  called  Monomotapa.  He  set 
out  on  this  expedition  in  April,   1569,  and 


stmck  the  continent  where  the  Qaflimaae 
runs  into  the  Mozambique  channeL  Urn 
bition  was  to  penetrate  to  the  mines  of  Ma*^ 
sapa,  whence  the  queen  of  Sheba  wm«  mid  U> 
have  drawn  her  treasures,  and  from  whidi  a 
nugget  valued  at  12,000  cmzadoea  had  latdy 
excited  cupidity  in  Portugal.  In  his  exikkr*- 
tions  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 

BIRIEIET  (sometimes  called  barratry),  ia 
criminal  law,  the  offence  of  stirring  up  mx» 
and  quarrels.  The  person  guilty  of  ue  offenc* 
may  be  indicted  as  a  common  barretor.  To 
sustain  the  indictment  it  is  necessary  thai 
there  be  proof  of  not  fewer  than  three  ^it^n*^ 
acts,  ana  that  the  suits  or  quarrels  be  be- 
tween other  persons.  A  man  may  brin^  aaj 
number  of  suits  in  his  own  name  without  hi- 
ing  chargeable  with  this  offence.  A  similar 
wrong  is  the  bringing  of  suits  by  an  attorairy 
in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff  which  ma/ 
be  treated  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

BIRBETT) Bc^JaBlB Flsk.an  American  cler|7- 
man  and  author,  bom  at  Dresden^  Maine,  Jcas 
24,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  ouIU^ 
in  1882,  and  at  the  divinity  school  in  Catk- 
bridge  in  1888.  While  there  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  doctrines  taufht  by  Swedenbor;^ 
He  was  pastor  of  the  first  New  Chnrch  socirCT 
m  New  York  from  1840  to  1848,  and  oT  thik 
in  Cincinnati  from  1848  to  1850.  In  1850  hs 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  pulpit  on  acoonmt  of 
his  health,  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  a  mechanical  business  by  which  ia 
four  years  he  restored  his  health,  and  aora- 
mulated  a  fortune.  For  several  years  snfaM- 
quently  he  was  settled  over  the  first  Xev 
Church  society  in  Philadelphia.  His  oriiui- 
pal  works  are:  **A  Life  of  Swedenborg;* 
"Lectures  on  the  New  Dispensation,*^  "Let- 
ters on  the  Divine  Trinity,''  ''The  Golda 
Reed,"  "Catholicity  of  the  New  Chnrrik" 
"The  Visible  Church,"  "Beauty  for  Askes,^ 
and  "A  New  View  of  Hell."  He  has  a2so 
published  various  theolo^cal  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  religious  magazmea. 

BIRBETT,  €etigs  Hsrtsa,  an  American  ftctor, 
bom  at  Exeter,  England,  June  9,  1794,  died  ia 
New  York,  Sept  5,  1860.  He  arrired  at  Bee- 
ton  with  his  mother,  an  actress  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, in  October,  1796,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  the  same  year  in  the  part  of  Cora's 
child  in  "  Pizarro,"  at  the  age  of  two  j«ar\. 
He  commenced  playing  in  New  York  in  18D€; 
at  the  Park  theatre,  in  the  part  of  Yonng  Ner- 
val. In  1826  he  became  manager  of  the  Bowcfj 
theatre.  New  York,  in  company  with  £.  Gil- 
fert  He  afterward  visited  En^and,  and  in 
1837  performed  at  Drary  Lane.  He  was  aki» 
manager  of  the  Tremont  theatre,  Boston^ani 
in  1847  opened  the  Broadway  theatre.  New 
York,  then  newly  erected.  In  1855  he  retindi 
from  the  stage.  His  favorite  characters  wcrs 
in  genteel  comedy,  but  he  also  acted  in  fares 
and  low  comedy  with  great  suocess.  From  La 
elegance  and  stateliness,  he  was  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Gentleman  George." 
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BAKEHEAD,  a  mannfactiiring  village  of  Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland,  on  the  river  Severn,  7  m. 
S.  W.  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  contains  cot- 
ton mills,  bleaching  and  print  works,  an  iron 
foundery,  and  a  machine  shop,  employing  in 
all  about  5,000  operatives. 

BARRIER  REQ8,  reefs  of  coral  which  rise 
from  great  depths.among  the  South  sea  islands, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  fk*om  the  coast, 
and  extend  along  in  front  of  it  as  a  barrier 
against  the  heavy  roll  of  the  sea.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Great  Barrier  reef 
off  th6  N.  E.  coast  of  Australia,  (See  Austba- 
LiA,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128.)  Other  reefe  of  this  nature 
are  met  with  along  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
islands  of  Louisiade  and  New  Caledonia,  and 
between  are  numerous  coral  islands. 

BARRINCrrOll.  I.  J«lui  Shvto-Barrii^lM,  vis- 
count, an  English  lawyer  and  author,  bom  in 
1678,  died  Dec.  14,  1734.  In  eariy  life  he  re- 
ceived by  will  the  estate  of  John  Wildman  of 
Berkshire,  not  related  to  him  and  but  slightly 
actiuainted.  He  added  the  name  of  Barrington 
to  Shute  on  acquiring  an  estate  in  Essex  by 
the  will  of  Francis  Barrington,  distantly  re- 
lated to  him  by  marriage,  and  was  created 
Viscount  Barrington  in  the  Irish  peerage  in 
1720.  He  was  expeUed  from  parliament  in 
1722  for  promoting  a  fraudulent  lottery  scheme, 
and  devoted  his  latter  years  to  theological 
studies.  He  published  Mueellanea  Sacra  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1725),  and  other  works  of  repute. 
n*  Wmiaa  WUdnaB,  2d  viscount,  son  ot  the 
preceding,  born  in  1717,  died  Feb,  1, 1798.  He 
was  secretary  at  war,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  IIL  DaliM, 
a  jurist  and  naturalist,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1727,  died  March  11,  1800.  In 
1757  he  was  appointed  a  Welsh  judge,  and  after- 
ward second  justice  of  Chester.  He  published 
in  1766  "Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly 
the  more  Ancient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
21  James  I.,  c.  27,"  a  work  of  merit  and  author- 
ity; and  in  1773  an  edition  of  Orosius,  with 
Alfred's  Saxon  version  and  an  English  trans- 
lation. Most  of  his  other  writings,  among 
which  are  dissertations  on  the  singing  and  lan- 
guage of  birds,  on  the  Linneean  system,  and  on 
the  probability  of  reaching  the  north  pole, 
may  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  royal 
and  antiquarian  societies,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  in  his  '^Miscellanies  on 
Various  Subjects"  (1781).  IV.  Suiiel,  a  naval 
officer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  Aug.  16, 
1800.  He  was  rear  admiral  of  the  white,  took 
St.  Lucia  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar 
under  Ix>rd  Howe.  V.  Shite,  a  prelate,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1784,  died  March  27, 
1826.  He  was  chaplain  to  George  III.,  canon 
of  Christ  church,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  Wind- 
sor, and  bishop  successively  of  Llandaff,  Salis- 
bury, and  Durham.  Having  gained  the  sum  of 
£60,000  by  a  lawsuit,  he  devoted  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  foundation  of  charity  schools  and  the 


relief  of  poor  clergjrmen.  He  edited  the  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra  of  his  father,  prepared  for  the 
press  the  **  Political  Life  "  of  his  brother  Lord 
barrington,  and  famished  valuable  notes  for 
a  new  edition  of  Bowver's  "Critical  Coiyec- 
tures  "  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

BARRDfCiTOll,  Sir  JM«k,  an  Irish  lawyer  and 
author,  bom  in  Queen's  county  in  1767.  died 
at  Versailles,  April  8,  1884.  He  was  cidled  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1788,  and  entered  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1790,  as  member  for  Tuam.  His 
maiden  speech  as  a  legislator  was  directed 
against  Grattan  and  Curran.  A  sinecure  in 
the  Dublin  cnstom  house,  worth  £1,000  a  year, 
was  given  to  him  in  1798,  and  he  was  made 
king's  counsel.  When  the  question  of  the 
union  came  up,  however,  he  changed  sides, 
voting  against  it,  and  displaying  such  zeal  for 
the  liberals,  that  in  1808  he  was  very  nearly 
retumed  to  parliament  for  the  city  of  Dublin 
in  the  popular  interest,  the  first  four  votes  in 
his  favor  being  those  of  Grattan,  Curran,  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Plunket  The  Irish  govemment 
tried  to  silenoe  him  by  makin(^  him  Judge  of 
the  Irish  admiralty  court,  and  also  knighting 
him.  Between  1809  and  1815,  dissatisfied  at 
not  having  obtained    higher  preferment,  he 

Sublished  the  first  volume  of  his  "Historic 
[emoirs  of  Ireland,"  comprising  secret  records 
of  the  national  convention,  the  rebellion,  and 
the  union,  with  delineations  of  the  principal 
characters  engaged  in  these  transactions,  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  assertion  of  in- 
dependence by  the  Irish  parliament.  The  gov- 
emment dreaded  the  publication  of  the  con- 
cluding volume,  which  ne  threatened,  and.  it  is 
said,  induced  him  to  abandon  it  on  condition 
of  receiving  the  ftill  salary  of  his  office  while 
residing  in  France,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refhge  from  his  creditors,  his  duties  being 
performed  by  a  deputy  chosen  and  paid  by  the 
govemment.  In  1827  he  published  two  vol- 
umes of  "  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times," 
and  a  third  volume  appeared  in  1882.  This 
has  been  twice  republished  in  the  United 
States  with  great  success.  In  1830  he  was 
charged  in  parliament  with  appropriating  to 
his  own  use  funds  belonging  to  suitors  in  his 
court.  He  went  to  London  to  plead  his  cause, 
but  was  removed  from  office.  He  now  pre- 
pared the  second  volume  of  his  "  Historic  Me- 
moirs." This  work  was  subsequently  repro- 
duced in  a  cheap  form  as  the  "  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Irish  Nation."  His  sketches  are  un- 
trustworthy in  their  details,  but  give  a  good 
idea  of  political,  literary,  and  social  Irish  life 
during  tne  last  40  years  of  the  last  century. 

BARRON,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  wa- 
tered by  Hay  and  Vermilion  rivers;  pop.  in 
1870,  538.  The  chief  productions  m  1870  were 
1,665  bushels  of  wheat,  10,180  of  oats,  1,850 
of  potatoes,«and  401  tons  of  hay. 

BARROM.  Jaaes,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Virginia  in  1768,  died  April  21,  1861. 
He  served  under  his  father,  James  Barbo2T 
(died  1787),  who  held  the  rank  of  commodore 
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in  the  Yir^^a  navy  daring  the  revolution. 
The  son  was  oommissioned  lieutenant  on  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  navy  in  1798, 
and  the  next  year  promoted  to  be  captain,  ana 
under  ^e  command  of  his  elder  brother,  Com- 
modore Samuel  Barron,  was  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  became  known  for 
his  skill  in  seamanship  as  well  as  his  scientific 
attainments.  On  June  22,  1807,  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  88  guns,  Capt  Gordon,  bearing 
the  broad  pennant  of  Com.  Barron,  got  un- 
der way  from  Hampton  Roads,  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  almost  immediately 
boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  British  ship  Leo- 
pard, of  50  guns,  Capt.  Humphreys,  conveying 
a  despatch,  signed  by  Vice  Admiral  Berkeley, 
ordenng  all  captains  under  his  command, 
should  they  fail  in  with  the  Chesapeake  any- 
where on  the  high  seas,  to  search  her  for  cer- 
tain deserters  from  the  British  navy,  concern- 
ing whom  correspondence  had  taken  place  in 
Washington  between  the  British  minister  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  their  surrender  being 
refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  had  been  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  Com.  Barron  refused  to  submit 
to  this  extraordinary  demand,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  afterward  the  Leopard  fired  a 
broadside  into  the  Chesapeake.  Tne  American 
ship  was  in  no  condition  to  return  it ;  besides 
her  inferior  force,  she  was  in  utter  confusion 
on  first  coming  out  of  port,  and  although  the 
guns  had  been  loaded,  rammers,  wads,  matches, 
gun  locks,  and  powder  horns  were  all  wanting. 
The  Leopard  continued  to  fire  until  Barron, 
finding  tnat  no  resistance  could  be  made,  or- 
dered the  colors  struck.  A  single  gun  was 
fired  by  the  Chesapeake  just  as  her  colors  were 
hauled  down.  There  being  no  matches  at  hand, 
it  was  discharged  by  means  of  a  coal  brought 
from  the  galley.  The  ship  received  21  shot  in 
her  hull,  and  3  were  killed  and  18  wounded; 
amonff  the  latter  were  Com.  Barron  and  his 
aid,  Mr.  Broom.  Four  men  claimed  as  English 
were  taken  out  of  her,  and  she  returned  to 
Hampton  Roads  the  same  evening.  Intense 
excitement  was  created  throughout  the  country 
by  this  outrage.  Barron  was  court-martialled 
under  four  charges,  which  embraced  22  speci- 
fications. He  was  entirely  acquitted  of  three 
of  the  charges,  but  was  found  guilty  of  two 
specifications  ojf  a  charge  ^^  for  neglecting,  on 
tne  probability  of  an  engagement,  to  dear  his 
ship  for  action,'^  and  sentenced  to  be  suspend- 
ed for  five  years,  without  pay  or  emoluments. 
The  court  closed  ita  finding  on  the  subject  of 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  accused  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^'No  transposition  of  the 
specifications,  or  any  other  modification  of  the 
charges  themselves,  would  alter  the  opinion  of 
the  court  as  to  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the 
accused;  the  evidence  on  this  pQint  is  clear 
and  satisfactory.^^  Admiral  Berkeley's  conduct 
was  disavowed  by  the  British  government,  and 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command.  Capt. 
Humphreys  was  placed  on  half  pay.    Two  of 


the  alleged  deserters  were  aftenrard 
one  had  been  executed,  and  the  foorth  dksd. 
Barron  entered  the  merchant  senrioe  dnrnif 
his  suspension,  and  remained  abroad  till  Ittlts, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  refton^  him  fio 
duty.  This  was  resisted  by  many  offioen^  in- 
cluding Decatur,  who  had  been  a  member  td 
the  court  martiid,  and  after  a  long  asd  Utttf 
correspondence  Barron  sent  Decatur  a  chal- 
lenge. The  duel  was  fought  at  Bladezubvi; 
March  22,  1820.  Both  fell  at  the  fira  fin. 
Decatur  died  the  same  night,  and  Barron  n- 
covered  after  months  of  great  Bnfifering.  DiiF^ 
ing  the  latter  years  of  h^  life  he  held  aeiM^ 
important  commands  on  shore^  The  comma&l 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  was  tendered  w 
him,  but  declined. 

BARRON,  SttBMly  an  American  naval  officer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  nampuw,  Va^ 
about  1768,  died  Oct  29,  1810.  In  17!^  h* 
commanded  the  brig  Augusta,  which  was  pi^ 
pared  by  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  to  re«ttt  th* 
aggressions  of  the  French.  During  the  mm 
with  Tripoli  he  took  a  con^icQOQ»  posxkjo^ 

~        of  lU  rt>- 


and  in  1805  commanded  a  squadron 
sels,  his  fiag  ship  being  the  President,  44.  Tb* 
bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  Yusuf  CaramAlfi«  a 
usurper,  who  had  deposed  his  brother  Hainct. 
Mr.  Eaton,  the  consul  at  Tunia,  was  af^priaed 
that  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  sifcare 
the  cooperation  of  Hamet  in  the  war  airihMr 
his  brotner.  Commodore  Barron  received  per- 
mission to  follow  this  policy,  and  aocordliiidy 
sent  three  vessels  of  the  stjuadren,  the 
Argus,  and  Nautilus,  with  Mr.  £aUm 
Hamet,  which  captured  the  town  of 
the  Tripolitan  coast,  April  27,  1805. 
now  pressed  Com.  Barron  for  fdrtber  sappbc* 
and  reinforcements  against  Trip<Ji.  but  x^aej 
were  denied  on  the  ground  that  Haymet  Ccr»- 
malli  ought  to  be  able  to  effect  his  ol^iect  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  cooperation  of  the  #q««d- 
ron.  Com.  Barron  was  perhaps  influenced  b 
this  decision  by  other  conaderations*  Cape 
Bainbridge,  wi&  his  officers  and  men^  were  al 
this  time  held  in  rigorous  captivity  in  Tripoli, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  relici^if 
bashaw  had  threatened  a  bloody  retaliaitJuiL 
Com.  Barron  soon  afterward  relinquished  hi* 
command  to  Capt  John  Rodgers  ia  ooik»e> 
quence  of  extreme  ill  health,  and  retoriied  to 
tne  United  States.  He  was  considered  an  «z- 
cellent  officer,  and  died  much  respected  jnsi  a* 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  tiM 
navy  yard  at  6osport,  Va. 

BlUOMi  Saaad,  an  American  naval  olfi^vr, 
bom  in  Virginia.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  iia^7 
as  midshipman  in  1812.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Brandy  wine  when  she  conveyed  Gvn.  La- 
fayette to  France  in  1825;  was  proniot«d  tv  W 
lieutenant  in  1827,  commander  in  1847,  aai 
captain  in  1855.  At  the  breaking  oat  of  tike 
civil  war  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bnra<i 
of  detail  in  the  navy  department.  He  had  al- 
ready accepted  a  commission  in  the  coiif«id«ff«l« 
navy,  and  soon  went  south,  and  wais  placed  m 
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cliaree  of  the  nsTal  defences  of  North  Oarolina 
and  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  flag  officer.  He 
was  at  Hatteras  inlet  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
npon  Forta  Clark  and  Hatteras  hy  Flag  Officer 
Stringham,  Aug.  28,  1861,  and  by  request  of 
the  officers  commanding  the  forts  assnmed  the 
general  direction  of  the  defence.  After  the 
gnrrender  he  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  re- 
mained a  prisoner  of  war  until  exchanged  in 
1862.  Daring  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
was  in  England,  engaged  in  fitting  ont  block- 
ade-nmners  and  privateers.  After  the  dose 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

BAR108)  Jtia  4e,  a  Portuguese  historian, 
bom  in  1496,  died  in  1570.  He  was  of  noble 
family  and  early  employed  about  the  court. 
In  1522  he  was  governor  of  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  afterward 
treasurer  of  the  Indies.  He  was  recommended 
by  the  king  himself  to  cultivate  history,  some 
of  his  compositions  having  been  read  with  ap- 
proval by  his  majesty.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  Portuguese  conquest  in  India,  down  to  1526, 
under  the  title  of  Asia,  in  four  decades  (pub- 
lished 1552-1615).  It  was  continued  by  Diego 
de  Couto,  the  historiographer  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spate.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1777-'8, 
fin[)m  the  royal  press  of  Lisbon.  He  also  wrote 
a  chivalrio  romance,  Croniea  do  Imverad&r 
Clarimundo,  and  many  other  works.  His  style 
is  dignified  and  his  diction  elegant  and  pure. 
He  has  been  styled  the  Portuguese  Livy. 

BASEOT*  I.  OtBllle  HyMlBtte  (Mltoa,  popular- 
ly known  as  Odilon  Bahrot,  a  French  advocate 
find  statesman,  bom  at  Villefort,  department  of 
LoB^re,  in  July,  1791.  His  father  was  a  revo- 
lutionist, b^t  Odilon  became  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1814  friendly  to  Louis  XVIII. ; 
but  subsequently  he  was  prominent  in  the  op- 
position, and  acquired  great  celebrity  as  an 
advocate,  especially  in  political  trials.  He  con- 
tributed as  president  of  one  of  the  principal 
political  associations,  and  by  his  activity,  to 
bring  on  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Paris  municipal  committee  which  in 
July  officiated  for  a  few  days  as  a  provisional 
government.  He  opposed  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the 
elder  Bourbons,  and  contributed  much  to  make 
Louis  Philippe  king,  but  showed  personal  def- 
erence to  the  deposed  monarch,  escorting  him 
and  his  family  to  Cherbourg.  Louis  Philippe 
appointed  him  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  but  was  not  able  to  sustain  him  against 
the  subsequent  attacks  of  Guizot  and  his  party, 
who  especially  censured  his  attitude  during  the 
trial  of  Polignac.  The  disorders  following  the 
funeral  celebration  by  legitimists  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  assassinadon  of  the  duke  de 
Berri,  on  which  occasion  he  was  accused  of 
negligence,  furnished  a  pretext  for  his  removal, 
and  on  Feb.  19,  1881,  he  resigned  the  prefec- 
ture. He  now  became  a  leader  of  the  mod- 
erate left  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  opposing 
a  hereditary  peerage,  promoting  the  revision 


of  the  penal  code  and  public  instruction,  and 
obtaining  the  repeated  adoption  of  a  divorce 
bill  in  the  chamber,  notwithstanding  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  peers.  He  bore  an  important  part 
in  all  the  political  events  which  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1848,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators,  and  influential  statesmen  of  his  day, 
and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  famous  re- 
form banquets.  He  submitted  to  the  chamber 
the  act  of  accusation  against  the  Guizot  min- 
istry, signed  by  58  of  his  colleagues,  and  was 
appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  prime  minister 
on  Feb.  24.  In  this  capacity  it  was  his  duty 
to  announce  the  king's  abdication  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  his  influence 
would  allay  the  revolutionary  storm ;  but  he 
was  disappointed,  and  the  republic  was  pro- 
claimed. He  became  a  memW  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  labored  in  vahi  for  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  after  the  English 
moael.  Under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice,  with 
the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  cabinet  in 
the  ab^^nce  of  the  prince,  Dec.  20, 1848.  On 
April  16^  1849,  he  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  siege  of  Rome,  but  retired  at  the  end 
of  October  on  account  of  ill  health.  8nbse- 
quentiy  failing  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature,  he 
was  among  the  flrst  to  protest  against  the  e<mp 
d^etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  to  join  in  the  un- 
availing proclamation  deposing  Louis  Napoleon. 
In  1868  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  be  elected  to 
the  chamber,  and  at  the  close  of  1869  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  ministry  of  justice,  which 
was  tendered  to  him  by  Napoleon  III.  In  1872 
M.  Thiers  appointed  him  vice  president  of  the 
council  of  state.  11.  Tlctarln  Fcrdlaan4,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1806. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties and  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  in  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  for 
Algeria,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  Having  been  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  trial  for  the  at- 
tempt of  Boulogne,  he  became  on  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  presidency  secretary  general 
of  his  cabinet,  and  for  a  few  months  minister 
of  the  interior,  after  which  he  went  in  1850 
as  minister  to  Turin,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
legislative  assembly.  In  January,  1852,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  consultative  committee, 
and  subsequently  of  the  council  of  state  in  con- 
nection with  public  works,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture. In  1858  he  was  made  senator,  and  in 
1865  secretary  of  the  senate. 

BABSOW9  the  name  given  to  ancient  arti- 
ficial mounds,  construct^  for  purposes  which 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  discover,  but 
which  generally  appear  to  have  been  commem- 
orative of  famous  persons  or  events  in  the 
history  of  ancient  peoples.  They  are  formed 
either  of  earth  or  of  stones,  are  mentioned  in 
Joshua  and  Homer,  and  are  found  among  the 
relics  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Scy- 


a.  Loic  Bumw.    ft,  e.  Drald  Buioirt.    d.  Bell  Buiov. 
(L  Cone  BuKiw,   /.  Twin  Buiowi. 

origin.  Bbjtovs  are  also  foand  in  large  nom- 
bera  in  America,  the  memoriaU  of  an  na- 
known  history. 

BiUOW,  a  river  of  Ireland,  next  in  size  and 
knportanoe  to  the  Shannon,  rises  in  th^  K.  part 
of  Qneen'a  oouoty,  flows  E.  to  the  border  of 
Eildare  ooonty,  then  taras  to  the  south,  form' 
ing  the  boiind{u7  between  the  couDtiea  of 
Queen's,  Kilkenny,'  and  Waterford  on  the  W., 
and  £i]dare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford  on  the  E., 

e using  the  towns  of  Athr,  Oarlow,  and  New 
OSS,  and  aiter  a  course  of  about  lOO  m.,  with 
a  descent  of  227  feet,  falls  into  the  estaarj 
which  forms  Waterford  harbor.  Near  its 
moath,  e  m.  £.  of  Waterford,  it  is  Joined  b; 
the  Sair,  and  near  New  Roes  \>j  the  Nore. 
These  three  rivers  are  called  the  three  ustAra, 
from  their  rising  in  the  same  mount^n  ridge, 
and,  after  flowing  through  different  counties, 
muting  near  the  sea.  The  Barrow  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  800  Ions  as  far  as  New  Bote,  26 
m.,  and  for  ba^es  to  Athj,  40  in.  fncther, 
whence  hj  means  of  the  Grand  canal  it  com- 
munioates  with  Dublin. 

MSKOW,  IMM,  an  English  divine  and  math- 
ematioian,  bom  in  London  in  October,  16S0, 
died  there,  Maj  4,  1677.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Isaac  Barrow,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
and  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  who,  thongh 
of  an  ancient  Norfolk  family,  was  linendraper 
to  Charles  I,,  whom  he  followed  to  Oxford, 
subseqaentlj  attending  Charles  II.  till  the  res- 
toration. Yonng  Isaao  was  admitted  in  1648 
as  a  pensioner  in  Feterhonee,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1846  entered  Trinity  college,  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1GC2  both  in  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  In  1656  he  set  out  for  the  continent 
and  the  East,  and  during  his  joomey  had  a 
auocesaful  contest  with  an  Algerine  corstur,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  poetical  narratire;  and  in 
Constantinople  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Cbrysoatom.     After  his  return  he  became 


profesBor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  (ISM),  and 
of  geometry  at  Gresham  college  (1S6S),  and 
fellow  of  the  newly  established  royal  society 
(1663).  In  conformity  with  the  will  of  Lucas,. 
he  was  the  first  Laoasian  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Cambridge  &<nn  1S83  to  1669, 
when  he  rednied  this  poet  to  his  pupil  and 
friend  laaao  Newton,  and  devoted  bintself  to 
theolt^y,  his  uncle  giving  him  a  amall  sinecnre 
in  Walee,  and  the  biahop  of  Salisbury  making 
him  a  prebendary.  In  1670  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D. ;  in  1<;72  he  became  master  of 
Trinity  college,  the  king,  whose  oh^lain  he 
was,  regarding  him  as  the  beet  scholar  of  Eng- 
land; and  in  1676  he  was  mode  vice  chin- 
oellor  of  the  nnlversity  of  Cambridge.  In 
mathematics,  and  eepe<ua]]y  geometry,  he  had 
no  superior  except  Newton,  whom  he  was  the 
first  to  enooorage.  In  geometry  he  originated 
the  idea  of  the  incremental  triangle,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  fluxional  and  difierenti^  cil- 
eulns  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  His  poathmnons 
LeeUona  Mathematica  (17S3)  are  regarded  ts 
a  model  of  sound  principles.  His  principal 
mathematical  worlu  have  been  transiatud  into 
English  by  Kirby  and  Stone,  and  by  othera, 
and  were  edited  by  the  late  William  WLewell 
for  the  use  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge  n8£1). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  ohnrch,  and  his  pulpit 
discourses  acquired  great  celebrity.  His  ser- 
mons were  ezoesuvely  long,  but  effective  and 
logical,  and  he  was  honored  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  wit,  virtue,  and  piety.  In  hia  mo- 
ments of  leisure  he  composed  Greek  and  l«tin 
verges.  He  was  buried  m  Westminster  abbey| 
where  a  monument  perpetuates  his  memory. 
The  first  edition  of  his  tbeologioa^and  ethical 
writings,  by  Dr.  Tllloteon  and  Abraham  Hall, 
appeared  in  1686.  An  edition  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hamilton  wae  published  in  Edinbnr^ 
in  1942,  and  in  New  York  in  1S46  (3  vols.  8vo). 
BARROW.  L  Sir  Jrta,  an  English  ixv- 
eller  and  author,  bom  at  Draleybeck,  near 
Ulverstono,  Lancashire,  Jane  19,  1764,  died  io 
London,  Nov.  28,  1846.  He  early  wrote  on 
land  surveying,  q>ent  some  time  in  a  Ljver- 
pool  Iron  fonndery,  visited  Greenland,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Greenwich,  and,  oo 
Sir  George  Stannton'a  recommendation,  accont- 
panied  Lord  Macartney  as  secretary  to  Ohin% 
making  himself  conversant  with  the  Cbineee 
language,  and  su^qnently  was  with  him  at 
Cape  Town,  as  secretary  and  auditor  of  puUie 
accounts.  The  services  which  he  rendered  ia 
the  settlement  of  tie  newly  acquired  Cape  Col- 
ony led  to  his  being  appointed  in  1801  second 
secretary  to  the  admiralty,  which  office  he  heM 
till  I84fi,  except  for  a  short  time  in  iSoe.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1836.  He  promoud 
arctic  expeditions  and  geographical  scieoctk 
and  originated  the  plan  of  the  geographical 
society,  of  which  he  was  vice  preadent.  He 
wrote  nearly  200  essays,  chiefly  geographical, 
for  the  "  Quarterly  RevieWf"  contributed  to 
the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britaunica,"  and  pnbtiahed 
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"Travels in  Southern  Africa"  (2  vols^  London, 
1801-'8);  "Travels  in  China"  (1804);  "A 
Voyage  to  Coohin-Ohina "  (1806);  lives  of 
Macartney  (1807),  Lord  Howe  (1888),  Lord 
Anson  (1889),  and  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  '*'  A 
Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arc- 
tic Regions"  (1818);  "Voyages  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  since  1818"  (1846);  and  other  works, 
inclading  his  "Autobiographical  Memoir" 
(1847),  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Royal  Society  " 
(1849).  II.  J«hi,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  June  28,  1808,  has  written  "  Visit  to  Ice- 
land "  (London,  1885),  "Summer  Tours  in 
Central  Europe  "  (1867),  and  other  books  of 
travel,  and  miscellaneous  works ;  and  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  Cook's  "  Voyages  of  Discov- 
ery "  (Edinburgh,  1860). 

BARKOW-Dr-FURirESS,  a  municipal  borough, 
manufacturing  town,  and  seaport  of  Lanca- 
^ire,  England,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  Furness,  opposite  "Walney 
island,  the  terminus  of  the  Furness  railway, 
4  UL  8.  W.  of  Dalton,  and  50  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Liverpool ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,992  (in  1847,  only 
800).  The  rapid  progress  of  the  town  is  due 
to  its  iron  and  steel  works.  The  annual  ex- 
port of  iron  ore  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons, 
and  of  copper  ore  at  8,000  tons.  The  steel 
works  convert  about  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
weekly  into  Bessemer  steel,  the  Barrow  hema- 
tite iron  and  steel  company  being  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Great  quantities  of  coal  are  imported  from 
Wales,  and  of  timber  from  Canada  and  the 
Baltia  The  town  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation in  1867,  and  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  chief  owner  of  the  land,  inaugurated 
the  new  docks  in  the  some  year.  They  are 
unrivalled  in  Lancashire  in  extent  and  position, 
except  by  those  of  Birkenhead.  The  town 
contains  a  fine  town  hall  and  other  public 
buildings.  Bathing  establishments,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Mr.  Noble,  the  chief  promoter  of  rail- 
way and  manufacturing  enterprise,  were  inau- 
gurated in  1872. 

BARROW  STRUT,  a  channel  in  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, named  after  Sir  John  Barrow,  leading  W. 
from  Lancaster  sound  to  Melville  sound,  in  lat 
74°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  84°  and  96°  W.  It 
averages  40  m.  in  width,  and  has  a  depth  of  75 
to  200  fathoms.  Its  coasts  are  mountainous. 
Capt.  Parry  first  navigated  it  in  1819-'20. 

BARRnVDIA,  Jm6  FrandMf ,  a  Central  Amer- 
ican statesman,  bom  in  Guatemala  about  1780, 
died  in  New  York.  Aug.  4^  1864.  Many 
members  of  his  family  haa  acquired  eminence 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  but  he  early  opposed 
the  mother  country,  and  in  1818  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  treason.  He  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators hid  themselves  in  the  mountains  for 
sir  years,  when  Barrundia  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party  of  Guate- 
mala. He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
struffgle  for  independence,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  republican  constituent  assembly. 
On  April  10,  1824,  he  introduced  and  carried 


a  decree  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  republic,  and  he  subsequently 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  code  modelled  after 
that  of  Livingston  for  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
which  he  had  translated  into  Spanish.  In 
1825  he  declined  the  office  of  vice  president, 
but  in  1829  accepted  that  of  president,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  educational  and  other  reforms. 
When  in  1852  three  of  the  five  states  which 
had  composed  the  old  republic  again  united, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  president ;  but  two 
of  the  states  withdrawing  their  adhesion,  he 
also  withdrew,  and  employed  himself  in  pre- 
paring a  narrative  of  Central  American  events. 
In  the  hope  of  regaining  his  ascendancy  in 
Guatemala  through  American  influence,  he  set 
out  in  1854  for  Washington  as  minister  of 
Honduras,  with  the  alleged  design  of  nego- 
tiating for  its  annexation  to  the  United  States ; 
but  apoplexy  ended  his  life  soon  after  landing 
in  New  York. 

BARRT.  L  A  S.W.  county  of  Missouri,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  Eing^s 
river.  Flat  creek,  and  White  river  of  Arkansas ; 
area,  703  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,878,  of  whom 
52  were  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  in  some 
places  covered  with  forests,  in  others  occupied 
by  rich  prairies.  The  principal  rock  is  lime- 
stone. Lead  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad 
skirts  the  N.  border.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  71,669  bushels  of  wheat,  822,808  of 
Indian  com,  55,348  of  oats,  and  56,586  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  Capital,  Cassville.  !!•  A  S.W.  county 
of  Michigan,  intersected  by  Thomapple  river ; 
area,  576  s^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,199.  It  has 
an  undulatmg  surface,  occupied  by  alternate 
tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes.  The  Grand 
River  Valley  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  575,149 
bushels  of  wheat,  878,420  of  Indian  corn- 
212,857  of  oats,  12,568  of  barley,  244,579  of 
potatoes,  28,899  tons  of  hay,  230,554  lbs.  of 
wool,  628,171  of  butter,  and  188,698  of  maple 
sug^.    Capita],  Hastings. 

BARRT.  h  Sir  Charles,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  May,  1795,  died  there.  May 
12,  1860.  He  studied  in  England  and  in  Italy, 
traveUed  extensively,  and  after  his  return  be- 
came the  first  architect  in  London,  acauiring 
renown  especially  by  his  construction  of  tne  Re- 
form and  Travellers*  club  houses.  His  master- 
work  is  the  new  parliament  houses.  The  comer 
stone  was  laid  in  1840;  the  lords  assembled  in 
the  new  house  in  1 847,  and  the  commons  on  Nov. 
4,  1852.  The  queen  knighted  the  architect  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings.  He  was  a 
royal  academician,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  many  distinguished 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  II.  iklwu^  Mld« 
dlet«i,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1830.  He 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  architecture  under 
his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  as  architect  of 
the  new  houses  of  parliament,  and  he  also  com- 
pleted these  and  other  buildings  which  were  left 
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unfinished  bj  hira.  Among  his  works  are  the 
new  Covent  Garden  theatre,  the  Oharinff  Cross, 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  and  other 
hotels  the  opera  hoase  at  Malta,  the  grammar 
school  at  Leeds,  and  other  famous  structures. 
In  1867  he  became  architect  of  the  new  na- 
tional gallery.  In  1870  he  was  made  a  royal 
academician. 

BIRRT,  ClenM^  or  €lraldi8  Cmbraisis  (Gerald 
of  Wales),  a  Bntish  ecclesiastic  and  historian, 
bom  about  1146,  died  about  1220.  His  father 
was  a  Norman  baron,  his  mother  a  descendant 
of  princes  of  South  Wales,  and  his  uncle, 
David  Fitz-Gerald,  was  bishop  of  St.  David's. 
He  completed  his  education  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  returned  to  that  city  in  1176, 
after  the  king's  r^ection  of  his  appointment  as 
his  uncle's  successor  in  the  see  of  St.  David's. 
He  declined  in  1179  a  professorship  of  canon 
law  in  the  university  of  Paris  and  went  back 
to  England,  where  for  four  years  he  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  see  of  St.  David's  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  and  afterward  chap- 
lain of  the  king,  and  secretary  and  privy  coun- 
cillor of  Prince  (afterward  King)  John  during 
the  latter's  visit  to  Ireland.  With  Archbishop 
Baldwin  he  preached  in  1188  in  Wales  in  be- 
half of  the  crusaders.  He  was  again  elected 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1199,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  finally  obtained  pos- 
session and  resigned  in  1203 ;  but  according  to 
the  commonly  received  account  his  nomination 
was  not  confirmed.  He  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  To- 
pographia  ffibemim^  m  three  books;  Expug- 
natio  HibemicB^  an  account  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  Ireland ;  Itinerarium  Cambria^  or 
account  of  the  itinerary  of  Archbishop  Bald- 
win through  Wales,  an  Enfflish  translation  of 
which  has  been  published  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  with  annotations  and  a  life  of  Giraldus 
("  The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin 
through  Wales,"  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1806) ; 
De  Prineipis  Instructione ;  and  many  other 
works,  of  which  the  Speculum  EccU»iasticum 
and  De  Oestis  Giraldiiahorions  are  the  niost 
remarkable.  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  either  separately  or  in  collections. 

BARRY,  Joics,  an  Irish  painter,  born  in 
Cork,  Oct.  11,  1741,  died  in  London,  Feb.  22, 
1806.  He  studied  in  Dublin,  and  in  Italy  under 
the  patronage  of  Burke.  After  his  return  to 
England  in  ifYo  he  painted  for  the  society  of 
arts  in  London  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
of  humanprogress,  the  best  of  which  is  that 
of  the  "Victors  at  Olympia."  His  charges 
against  the  administration  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy led  in  1797  to  his  expulsion  from  that 
body,  and  to  his  removal  f^om  the  professorship 
of  painting,  which  he  had  held  for  ten  years, 
after  which  he  received  a  public  subscrip- 
tion of  £1,000,  and  a  year  before  his  death, 
through  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of  the 
premier,  a  government  annuity  of  the  same 
amount.  He  was  irritable  and  quarrelsome, 
and  lived  most  of  his  life  in  penury ;  but  he 


had  noble  conceptions  of  art,  thongfa  fats 
tion  and  coloring  were  genextdly  defectiTCv  He 
wrote  in  1775  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Kml  ad 
Imaginary  Obstructions  to  Art  in  En^asMi^  m 
which  he  refuted  Winckelmann's  theorj  in  re- 
spect to  the  muBsthetio  influence  of  the  EB|^ 
lish  climate.  His  various  works  were  p«V 
lished  in  1809  in  2  vols.,  with  bis  biography. 

mSET,  Jelly  an  Ameriean  naval  oflMer,  ben 
at  Tacumshane,  county  Wexford,  Irelnad,  in 
1745,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  18,  ISOS.  He 
settled  in  Philadelphia  about  1760,  and  mcqoirrd 
wealth  as  master  of  a  saUing  TeaeeL  At  tfce 
commencement  of  the  revolution  he  offered  kis 
services  to  congress,  and  in  Febroary,  17TC, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lexing- 
ton, 14  guns,  and  after  a  sharp  action  took  the 
tender  Edward,  the  first  war  veaael  eoptnred 
by  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Amencin 
navy.  He  was  transferred  to  the  EffingboB 
frigate,  and  in  1777,  in  the  Ddrnware^  at  Cfae 
head  of  four  boats,  captured  an  Engfiah  ecbo^ 
ner.  Finding  naval  operation!  interropted  by 
the  ice,  he  served  for  a  short  time  as  aSdenie- 
camp  to  Gen.  Oadwalader  at  Trenton,  hi 
1781,  while  returning  from  France  in  the  Al- 
liance, he  captured  the  Atalanta  and  the  Tr«> 
passy,  and  was  severely  wounded.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  present  navy  in  1794,  be 
was  named  as  the  senior  officer  with  the  rank 
of  commodore. 

BABRT,  Marie  Jeane  fiwiri  it  Taaboiia^ 
countess  du,  mistress  of  Louis  XY^  bom  at  Tan- 
couleurs,  in  Champagne,  Aug.  19,  1746,  gniEo- 
tined  in  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1793.  6be  was  the 
daughter  of  a  seamstress,  and  was  emploTcd  in 
a  milliner^s  shop  in  Paris,  where  afae  kd  a  die- 
solute  life.  One  of  her  lovers.  Count  Jean  dv 
Barry,  brought  her  through  his  valet  to  tbe 
notice  of  Louis  XV.,  who  made  her  manrr  tbe 
count^s  brother,  after  which  she  was  intro- 
duced at  court  By  her  beauty  and  wit  sba 
retained  the  king's  aflfection  until  his  death. 
She  cost  France  over  85,000,000  franca,  e«t 
of  which  she  provided  for  her  relatives  asd 
friends,  and  also  to  some  extent  for  cbaritaUe 
works.  She  persuaded  the  king  to  baniA  kia 
prime  minister,  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  ber  vn> 
relenting  enemy,  and  to  dismiss  and  ex9e  tba 
parliament  of  1771.  On  the  king^s  death 
aYI.  banished  her  from  court,  but  after 
year  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  tbe 
of  the  royal  palace  which  had  been  btiilt  far 
her  use  at  Lucienne,  near  Versaillet,  and  Ered 
there  with  her  lover,  the  duke  de  Briflaae,  in 
shamefhl  luxury.  After  a  journey  to  England 
she  was  arrested  in  Jidy,  1798,  upon  a  cbar|w 
of  having  squandered  public  fonda,  conspired 
against  the  republic,  and  worn  monminir  in 
London  for  the  royal  family.  Sentenced  tn 
death  Dec.  6,  she  bore  herself  with  fbrtltadn 
during  the  trial,  but  her  courage  deserted  bcr 
on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  last  bd^ 
ment  she  continued  her  piteous  appeals  Imr 
mercy.  She  was  an  illiterate  woman, 
she  patronized  some  small  poets. 
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BAIET9  lirtti,  an  English  physiologist,  born 
at  Stratton,  Hampshire,  in  March,  1802,  died  at 
Beocles,  Suffolk,  AprU  27,  1855,  He  received 
his  doctor's  diploma  in  Edinburgh  in  1888,  and 
was  house  surgeon  of  the  royal  maternity 
hospital  in  that  city.  He  was  the  first  to  de- 
monstrate, in  his  contributions  to  the  ^^  Philo- 
aophicuil  Transactions  *'  of  the  royal  society  of 
London  (1840-^48),  that  spermatozoa  actually 
penetrate  within  the  ovum.  He  also  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk 
in  the  mammals,  and  made  other  discoveriea 
in  embryology. 

BAB8  (Ger.  BarBch),  a  county  of  N.  W.  Hun- 
gary, traversed  by  the  Gran;  area,  1,081  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  187,191,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  Slovaks,  and  the  rest  Magyars,  Ger- 
mans, and  Jews.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
north,  where  the  rocky  soil  is  unfavorable  to 
agriculture,  though  fitted  for  cattle  breeding. 
The  south  is  very  fertile.  The  county  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth,  which  em- 
braces gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  an- 
timony; but  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  is  declining.  .The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  Kremnitz,  the  Austro-Hungarian  gold 

gCrenmitz)  ducats  being  coined  in  that  town, 
apital,  ATanyof-Mar6th. 

BlBSiC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  21  m.  by  railway  S.  £.  of 
Bordeaux;  pop.  in  1866,  8,076.  It  produces 
liunons  wbite  wines  which  belong  to  the  vintage 
of  Graves.  The  ordinary  Barsac  is  less  delicate 
but  stronger  than  Preignac,  but  the  wines  of 
npper  Barsao  are  remarkable  alike  for  strength 
and  aroma.  When  old,  the  color  becomes  that 
of  ambergris. 

BABSmi,  or  BanoMS.  I.  A  l^estorian  bish- 
op of  the  5Ui  century,  died  about  489.  Having 
been  expelled  from  the  school  of  Edessa,  he 
took  refuge  in  Persia,  accompanied  by  many 
of  his  followers,  and  in  485  was  created  bishop 
of  Kisibis.  He  acquired  great  influence  with 
the  Persian  king  Ferozea,  whom  he  induced 
to  expel  all  Christians  who  adhered  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  not  only  to 
admit  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  to  allow 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  chief  cities, 
Selencia  and  Otesiphon.  He  established  the  fa- 
mous school  at  Nisibis.  from  which  went  forth 
missionaries  who  in  the  next  century  carried 
the  Nestorian  doctrines  into  Syria,  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, India,  Tartary,  and  China.  The  Nestorians 
of  Persia  and  the  neighboring  countries  still 
venerate  him  as  the  parent  and  founder  of  their 
faith.  He  upheld  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
marry,  and  himself  espoused  a  nun  named  Mam- 
msBa.  He  was  the  author  of  discourses,  homi- 
lies, hymns,  and  a  Syriac  liturgy,  none  of  which 
are  extant.  II.  A  Syrian  archimandrite,  who 
headed  the  Eutychian  party  at  the  so-called 
'*  robber  council "  of  Ephesus  in  449.  By  the 
Jacobites  he  is  held  to  have  been  a  saint  and 
worker  of  miracles. 

BiB-6IJB-AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  on  the  river  Aube,  29  m.  £.  S. 


E.  of  Troyes;  pop.  in  1866,  4,809.  It  is  very 
ancient,  and  has  some  old  churches,  a  hospital 
founded  in  the  11th  century,  and  a  college.  In 
January  and  February,  1814,  it  was  the  scene 
of  two  battles,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed.  It  has  a  trade  of  some  im- 
portance in  breadstuffs,  wine,  wood,  hemp,  and 
wool,  and  has  extensive  nurseries  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 

BAB-SUE-SSnnB,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  on  the  Seine,  16  m.  S.  S.  £.  of 
Troyes;  pop.  in  1866,  2,770.  It  was  a  large 
place  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  was  several 
times  ruined  during  the  Burg^ndian  wars.  On 
March  1,  1814,  a  battle  was  fought  under  its 
walls  between  the  French  under  Macdonald 
and  the  Austrians  under  the  prince  of  Wnr- 
temberg.  It  trades  in  breadstufls,  wines,  bran- 
dies, wool,  and  hemp. 

BIBT,  or  Baert,  Jeai.  a  French  naval  officer, 
bom  at  Dunkirk,  Oct.  20,  1651,  died  there, 
April  27, 1702.  He  was  the  son  oif  a  fisherman, 
and  early  took  to  the  sea.  The  royal  navy 
bein^  at  this  period  inaccessible  to  persons  of 
his  class,  he  distinguished  himself  in  command 
of  a  privateer.  Louis  XIV.  commissioned  him 
to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1697, 
in  consequence  of  his  bravery,  appointed  him 
captain  of  the  squadron  during  the  French 
war  with  the  Netherlands.  Bart  became  by 
his  unexampled  feats  of  daring  the  terror  of 
the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  a  famine  exist- 
ing in  France,  he  recaptured  from  the  Dutch 
100  vessels  loaded  with  grain.  At  another 
time,  when  Dunkirk  was  blockaded,  taking 
advantage  of  a  fog,  he  sailed  through  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fieets,  and  destroyed  86  mer- 
chantmen ;  then  making  a  descent  near  New- 
castle, he  destroyed  200  houses,  and  returned 
safely  with  property  valued  at  500,000  crowns. 
He  was  married  twice,  and  had  18  children. 
His  elder  son,  Fban^ois  (bom  in  1677,  died  in 
1755),  became  vice  admiral.  Jean's  brother 
Gaspabd  was  likewise  a  brave  sailor,  as  were 
also  other  members  of  the  family,  the  last  of 
whom  died  in  the  French  West  Indies  in  1848, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  M.  Vanderest's 
HUtoire  de  Jean  Bart  was  adopted  in  1841  as 
a  text  book  in  the  maritime  schools  of  France. 
A  statue  of  Jean  Bart  was  erected  at  Dunkirk 
in  1846. 

BARTAS,  €ifllanM  de  Salhnte  di,  a  French 
poet,  bom  in  Gascony  in  1544,  died  in  1590  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Ivry.  His 
principal  poem  is  La  premUre  iemaine^  ou  la 
erSatiofiy  which  passed  through  80  editions  in 
six  years.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
John  Sylvester.  The  most  complete  edition  of 
this  now  obsolete  work  is  that  of  1611  (2  vols., 
Paris). 

BARTFELD  ^un.  Bdrtfa).  a  town  of  North 
Hungary,  in  tne  county  of  Sdros,  on  the  river 
Topla,  near  the  G^cian  frontier,  155  m.  N. 
E.  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,803.  It  is  an  old 
royal  free  town,  has  a  gymnasium,  and  car- 
ries on  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  earthenware, 
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and  linen.  It  was  formerlj  an  important  em- 
porinm  of  the  trade  with  Galicia,  but  its  com- 
mercial activity  has  declined.  It  contains  a 
Gothic  church  with  fine  works  of  art,  and  a 
town  hall  with  many  valnable  historical  records. 
The  town  was  founded  early  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  the  first  general  synod  of  Hunga- 
rian Protestants  was  held  here.  About  2  m. 
K.  of  the  town  are  mineral  springs  salutary  in 
nervous  and  other  diseases.  The  water  is  ex- 
cessively strong  and  cold  even  in  summer,  but 
never  freezes,  and  it  is  extensively  exported. 
It  is  drunk  cold  and  used  in  hot  baths. 

BARTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Barth,  which  forms  its  port,  14  m.  "W.  of 
Stralsund;  pop.  in  1871,  5,774.  In  the  15th 
century  it  was  a  commercial  town  of  consider- 
able importance  and  the  residence  of  seve- 
ral dukes  of  Pomerania.  It  stiU  has  a  large 
coasting  trade.  From  1680  to  1815  it  belonged 
to  Sweden. 

BIRTH,  Chrtodai  (Mtlojb,  a  German  divine 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  81, 
1799,  died  in  Ttlbingen,  Nov.  12,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  Stuttgart  and  Ttlbingen,  and 
in  1824  was  appointed  pastor  at  Mottlingen  in 
Wtirtemberg.  In  conjunction  with  the  mis- 
sionary institute  of  Basel  he  instituted  a  mis- 
sionary society  in  Wtlrtemberg,  and  published 
a  periodical,  the  Calwer  Misswnsblatty  devoted 
to  the  enterprise.  He  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England,  in  the  interests  of  the 
missionary  cause,  and  founded  at  Galw  an  in- 
stitute for  training  poor  children.  His  books 
have  had  an  almost  unexampled  circulation. 
Of  the  ** Bible  History"  and  "Bible  Stories" 
a  million  copies  have  been  published  in  more 
than  ten  languages.  He  was  a  fluent  versifier, 
writing  hymns  and  short  poems  for  children, 
many  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  pop- 
ular German  collections.  His  principal  works 
are;  Biblische  GesehichU/ur  Schulen  und  Fct- 
milien^  oilen  republished;  Kirehengetchich- 
U  far  Schulen  und  Familien  (Calw,  1835); 
Christlkhe  GediehU  (Stuttgart,  1836);  and 
Kinderhldtter  (Calw,  1836). 

BARTH,  Helurlch,  a  German  explorer  and 
traveller,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  16, 1821,  died 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  25,  1865.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  travelled  through  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  in  1845  began  explorations  in 
Africa.  Starting  from  Tangier  in  Morocco,  he 
proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Algeria,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  making  excursions  into  the  inte- 
rior, reached  Benghazi,  and  thence  went  across 
the  desert  to  Egypt.  During  this  journey  he 
was  attat'ked  by  wandering  Arabs,  severely 
wounded,  and  robbed  of  his  papers.  He  trav- 
ersed Egypt,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine, 
Ania  Mmor,  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  and 
Greece.  In  this  journey  he  expended  $14,000 
from  his  own  fortune.  Part  of  the  results  of 
his  enttjrprise  appeared  in  1849  in  his  Wan- 
derun^en  durch  die  KiUtenldnder  des  MitUl- 
mteres^  of  which   only  the  first  volume  was 


ever  written;  for  while  engaged  in  prcpfian 
the  second  he  received  a  nropooitioa  trtm  tfat 
British  government  to  undertake  an  expeditka 
into  central  Africa,  as  scientifio  mmociaU  af 
James  Richardson.    In  the  winter  of  184^*90 
Richardson,  Overweg,  and  Barth  met  at  Trip- 
oli, having  procured  a  boat  for  the  navigBtaoB 
of  Lake  Tchad.    Barth  made  a  preliniatfy 
trip  through  Tripoli,  and  on  April  2,  186(1,  tikc 
three  explorers  set  out  for  the  interior  of  Africa, 
joining  the  great  semi-annual  caravan  for  B«r- 
noo.    On  May  6  they  reached  Mo<Mrzook,  dkt 
capital  of  Fezzan,  which  they  left  Jane  IS,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  S.  W.  direction  through  tht  terri- 
tory of  Air  or  Ashen,  which  had  never  hehn 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  Barth  left  his  com- 
panions to  visit  a  remarkable  monntain  vhkb 
appeared  to  be  only  a  few  hours  diftfant,  Ua 
proved  to  be  much  farther.    He  lost  his  wmj^ 
and  for  28  hours  remained  without  vat«f«  pre- 
serving hia  life  by  sucking  the  blood  fron  Ui 
own  arm.    He  was  at  length  foond,  and  ^m 
natives  looked  upon  him  as  a  demigod,  fur  they 
had  never  known  any  one  to  live  more  than  IS 
hours  without  water  in  the  hot  desert.    Bctea 
reaching  Affadez  the  travellers  were  atlack«il 
by  fanatical  Moslems,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death.    At  Tintellust  they  were  detained  tnsm 
September  to  December.   1860,  by  a  nalrns 
chief.    Efifecting  their  release  by  an  appeal  %m 
the  sultan  of  Ennoor,  they  went  on  to  A|Didet« 
where  they  separated,  intending  to  renaite  at 
Kuka  in  April.     Richardson  med   March  4. 
when  six  days^  Journey  fh>m  the  rendem^ 
but  Barth  was  able  to  secure  his  pu>erB,  wfaicb 
he  forwarded  to  England.     At  Knka  Earth 
was  kindly  received  by  the  sultan  of 
whose  vizier  lent  him  $100,  his  funds 
exhausted,  and  no  remittances  having 
Overweg  had  in  the  mean  time  made  an  h 
pendent  excursion  toward  Sackatoo,  and  re- 
joined Barth  at  Kuka  May  7.    Dnrinf:  tbeM 
journeys  both  travellers  found  articles  of  Asat- 
rican  manufacture  among  the  wildest   tribes 
which  they  supposed  had  been  received  in  ex- 
change for  slaves.     The  traveDers  again  sepa- 
rated^ Barth  setting  out  for  Adamawa^  whk 
an  escort  from  the  sultan  of  Bomoo,  May  Sti 
For  four  weeks  he  travelled  southward  thn<ttEh 
forests  abounding  with  lions  and  elephants.  On 
June  19  he  came  upon  the  great  river  Bi-noorvcw 
at  its  junction  with  its  affluent  the  Tanx,  ^sd 
at  once  correctly  coi^ectured  that  it  miuc  W 
the  same  with  tiie  Tohadda,  or  eastern  l*ranc^ 
of  the  Niger,  described   by  the  Landers  uad 
others.     Arriving  at  Tola,  the  capital  of  Ada- 
mawa,  some  defect  in  etiquette  was  foond  in 
the  letters  with  which  he  nad  been  ftxraii^'d 
by  the  sultan  of  Bomoo,  and  he  was  ordered  t» 
leave  the  country  within  three  days.  He  tam«ii 
back,  and  reached  Kuka  July  22.   Overweg  hai 
reached  Lake  Tchad  with  the  boat  which  had 
been  brought  overland  from  Tripoli,  and 
spent  five  weeks  in  exploring  it,  being  the 
European  who  had  ever  sailed  upon  its 
I  The  travellers  remained  at  Kuka  till  Xoreiabci; 
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1851,  when  they  planned  another  journey  to 
Eanem  and  Borgoo,  a  vast  unexplored  region 
lying  N.  E.  of  the  lake,  and  stretohinff  halfway 
to  Nubia :  but  they  were  assailed  by  Arabs, 
and  forced  to  return  to  Euka.  They  found  the 
sultan  about  to  send  an  army  20,000  strong  to 
subjugate  Mandara,  a  country  S.  £.  of  Bomoo. 
They  joined  this  expedition,  which  after  march- 
ing 200  miles  returned  in  triumph,  with  a  booty 
of  5,000  slaves  and  10,000  cattle.  After  resting 
nearly  two  months,  Barth,  near  the  close  of 
Mardii,  1852,  set  out  for  Baghirmi,  a  kingdom 
E.  of  B017100,  which  no  European  had  ever 
visited.  Here  he  was  again  forced  to  return, 
reaching  Euka  Aug.  20.  During  his  absence 
Overweg  tried  t<t  penetrate  the  Fellatah  king- 
dom of  Yakoba,  N,  W.  of  the  Benoowe,  but  his 
health  was  shattered,  and  he  returned  to  Euka, 
near  Which  place  he  died,  Sept.  27, 1852.  Barth 
was  now  alone ;  but  fresh  ninds  reaching  him 
from  the  English  government,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  his  explorations,  sending  his  papers  to 
England,  with  a  request  that  another  associate 
should  be  provided  for  him,  and  fixing  upon 
t£e  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo  as  his  destination. 
He  had  sound  health,  goods  for  presents  worth 
$200,  four  camels,  as  many  horses,  and  five 
trusty  servants,  all  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition.     The  party  left  Euka  Nov.  25, 

1852,  reached  Sackatoo  in  April,  and  Timbuc- 
too Sept.  7,  1853.  For  many  months  nothing 
was  heard  of  Barth  except  a  rumor  that  he  was 
dead.  Meanwhile  Edward  Vogel,  a  German 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  British  royal 
astronomer,  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  hun. 
He  was  attended  by  a  company  of  sappers  and 
miners.  At  Tripoli  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  War- 
rington, son  of  tne  British  consul.  They  reached 
Ei&a  in  December,  1858.  Here  Warrington 
died ;  but  Vogel  learned  that  Barth  was  alive, 
and  had  left  Timbuctoo,  where  he  had  been 
detained  nearly  a  year.  The  vizier  of  Bomoo 
had  forwarded  the  report  that  he  had  died, 
hoping  that  this  would  soon  be  the  case,  so 
that  the  supplies  of  the  expedition  might  fall 
into  his  own  hands.  But  civil  troubles  arising, 
the  vizier  was  deposed,  and  Barth  was  protected 
by  the  sheik  of  ximbuotoo,  who  furnished  him 
with  an  escort  as  far  back  as  Sackatoo.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  exploring  the  middle  course  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  which  had  not  been  before 
done  by  any  European  except  Mungo  Park, 
whose  journal  perished  with  him ;  he  also  dis- 
oovered  two  considerable  kingdoms,  Gando  and 
Ilamd-Allahi,  the  existence  of  which  had  before 
been  unknown.  On  Oct.  17  he  reached  Eano, 
the  largest  town  in  central  Africa,  where,  hb 
fbnds  beincr  exhausted,  he  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  loan  by  paying  100  per  cent,  interest.  On 
Dec.  1,  1854,  he  was  met  by  Vogel,  the  first 
European  he  had  seen  since  the  death  of  Over^ 
weg,  more  than  two  years  before.  Having  win- 
tered at  Euka,  Barth  started  for  home  in  May, 
1855,  and  reached  Marseilles  Sept.  8,  having 
been  absent  nearly  six  years.  After  visiting 
his  friends  in  Germany,  he  went  to  London  to 


prepare  an  account  of  his  explorations.  The 
**  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa"  appeared  simultaneously  in  English 
and  Grerman  (5  vols.,  London  and  Gotha,  1855- 
'8),  with  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them 
colored,  and  elaborate  maps  of  his  various 
routes.  This  is  Barth^s  great  work,  and,  though 
heavy  and  difiuse  in  style,  it  is  still  the  most 
valuable  book  of  AfHcan  travel  which  has  &\>- 
peared.  Barth  made  it  a  point,  wherever  he 
was,  to  study  the  language  and  history  of  the 
country,  and  he  brought  to  light  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  wholly  lost  to  the 
student  Having  completed  the  account  of  his 
African  travels,  he  made  several  other  journeys, 
of  which  he  published  accounts:  ieise  von 
Trapefunt  dureh  die  ndrdliche  H&lfte  Klein- 
asiens  naeh  Scutari  (Gotha,  1860) ;  Heise  durch 
das  Innere  der  europdischen  IHtrkei  (Berlin, 
1864) :  and  in  1865  he  made  a  tour  in  Albania 
and  Montenegro.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  extraordinary  of  geography  in 
the  university  of  Berlin.  His  posthumous  work, 
Sammlung  Centralqfrikaniechsr  Vocabularien^ 
appeared  jn  1866. 

BIRTHELEBIT.  Aigvsto  HandOe,  a  French 
poet,  bom  in  Marseilles  in  1796,  died  there, 
Aug.  28,  1867.  He  excelled  as  a  satirist,  and 
his  JRome  d  Paris  (1826)  passed  through  many 
editions.  About  1825  he  formed  a  literary  part- 
nership with  M6ry,  another  satirical  poet,  and 
together  they  published  La  Villiliadej  an  at- 
tack on  the  ministry  of  ViU^le,  and  in  1828 
Napoleon  en  ^gypte^  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  In 
1829  he  published  Le  file  de  Vhomme^  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Reiclistadt, 
for  which  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  He 
was  alternately  a  satirist  of  the  government 
and  of  the  opposition,  his  course  being  deter- 
mined by  pensions,  fines,  and  imprisonments. 
Among  the  latest  of  his  many  proauctions  was 
Le  deux  ^e^m^r^  (1852),  a  vindication  of  Louis 
Napoleon^  coup  ttitat, 

BIRTHELEMT,  Fnnfols,  marquis  de,  a  French 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Aubagne,  Oct.  20,  1747, 
died  in  Paris,  April  8,  1830.  He  was  educated 
by  his  uncle,  Jean  Jacques  Barth41emy,  and  be- 
came prominent  in  the  diplomatic  service,  espe- 
cially at  Basel,  where  in  1795  he  negotiated  the 
first  treaties  of  peace  of  the  republic  with 
Spain,  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  directory,  and  after  the  18th 
Fructidor  was  transported  with  Pichegru  to 
Guiana,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  United 
States  and  to  England.  He  was  among  the 
first  recalled  by  the  first  consul,  who  made  him 
a  senator,  and  afterward  a  count  He  voted  to 
make  Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  and  presided 
in  1814  over  the  senate  which  deposed  the 
emperor,  for  which  Louis  XVIIL  created  him 
a  peer.  After  the  hundred  days  he  was  made 
a  minister  of  state  and  marquis.  His  motion  in 
1819  for  reducing  the  electoral  vote  became  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  political  agitation 
!  during  the  restoration. 
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BlBTHfiLEHTf  Jean  JtCfMfl)  a  French  archsB* 
ologist  and  author,  born  at  Caasia,  Jan.  20, 
1716,  died  in  Paris,  April  30,  1796.  He  was 
educated  for  the  church^  and  retained  the  title 
and  costume  of  an  abb^,  but  deroted  himself 
chiefly  to  archffiological  studies.  In  1758  he 
became  director  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  and 
coins,  which  he  made  the  most  renowned  and 
extensive  collection  in  the  world.  While  visit- 
ing Italj  in  1754-*7  for  the  acquisition  of  an- 
cient medals,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  de  Stainville,  afterward  duke  de  Ghoiseul 
and  prime  minister,  who  placed  him  in  posses- 
sion of  handsome  revenues;  and  thouffh  Bar- 
th^lemj  made  a  modest  use  of  his  good  fortune, 
it  jet  exposed  him  to  the  animosity  of  D^Alem- 
bert  and  others.  As  earlj  as  1748  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy.  He  was  arrested  in  1 798.  but  released 
through  the  intervention  of  the  mmister  of  the 
interior.  He  wrote  many  learned  disquisitions 
on  numismatics  and  archsdology,  published  a 
romance  and  some  poetry,  and  left  the  MS.  of 
his  Voyage  en  Italie  (edited  by  S^riey^s,  Paris, 
1802);  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  Voyaye  du 
jeuns  AnacharsU  en  Gr^  (4  vols.,  1788),  on 
which  he  labored  SO  years,  and  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  serving  for  a 
long  time  as  a  text  book  on  ancient  Greece. 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  and  most 
other  European  languages. 

BARTHfeLEMT-SAINT-HiLAIlE,  Jitefl,  a  French 
savant,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1805.  He  was 
employed  in  the  ministry  of  finance  and  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  French  literature  in  the 
polytechnic  school  till  1838,  when  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  translation  of  Aristotle  gained  for 
him  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy 
in  the  college  de  France,  followed  the  next  year 
by  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  In  1840  he  served  for  some  time  un- 
der Cousin  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Globe  and  other 
newspapers,  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  as  member  of  the  constituent 
and  legislative  assemblies,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conservative  republicans.  He  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  €^n.  Cavd- 
gnac  censured  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
measures  taken  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of 
June  in  its  beginnings.  He  denounced  the  usur- 
pation of  Louis  Napoleon  in  December,  1851, 
and  for  a  short  time  was  a  prisoner  at  Mazas. 
He  resigned  his  connection  with"  the  college  de 
France,  which  had  been  placed  under  his  di- 
rection, and  did  not  resume  his  professorship 
till  1802.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  cooperated 
with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  Suez  canal  project 
(1855-'8),  and  visited  Egypt  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  enterprise.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  and  in 
1871  he  became  secretary  general  of  the  cabi- 
net of  his  old  and  intimate  friend  M.  Thiers, 
with  whom  he  was  elected  in  1872  member  of 


the  geographical  society.  His  traofllatko  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  (17  vols.  8vo,  1887- W) 
is  the  first  complete  French  veniofi,  aad  is 
very  failj  annotated.  He  has  also  pablif^Mid  a 
memoir  De  la  Logique  d*AristoU  (2  toI*.  <t«^ 
1838).  Among  his  other  works  are  seven] «« 
Buddhism,  Mahomet  et  U  Coran  (18IUS),  toA 
Philoeophie  dee  dmiw  Amph^  (1806). 
BAETHEZ,  or  Baith^    I.  PiilJMAaFrvBr^ 

Shysician,  bom  at  MontpelHer,  Dec.  11,  17M, 
ied  Oct  15, 1800.  He  early  acquired  renorwB 
as  an  army  physician,  and  about  1760  became  a 
professor  in  the  medical  school  of  Montpelfier^ 
and  in  1778  coadjutor  and  pro^ieetive  soccemc 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  faculty.  He  waa  tl»o 
received  doctor  of  law  in  17d0,  and  appontrd 
councillor  in  the  court  of  aids.  His  iuin^4y 
character  led  him  into  disagreements  with  hk 
colleagues,  wherefore  he  removed  to  Paris  ia 
1781,  and  became  consulting  physician  to  dw 
king,  member  of  the  councu  of  state,  and  </ 
many  learned  societies.  He  lost  his  fl^rtM  at 
the  revolution,  but  was  afterward  hooocary 
professor  at  Montpellier,  and  received  maay 
tokens  of  regard  from  Napoleon.  He  exi^aiacii 
the  animal  economy  by  the  theory  of  a  rit^ 
principle,  and  has  been  called  the  Hegel  (4 
medical  science.  His  method  is  stated  in  las 
Noufseavx  ilhnenU  de  la  eetenee  df  rkmmme 
(Montpellier,  1778;  enlarged  ed.,  2  yoIs.,  Paris 
1806),  which  has  been  translated  into  mo^^ 
European  languages.  His  Noutelle  nUconif^ 
dee  moutemente  de  Vhotnme  et  dee  animt 
(Carcassonne,  1798),  and  his  Traii^m^t 
maladies  gouttetiees  (2  vols..  Paris,  1802 ;  Wrw 
ed.,  1819)^  have  been  translated  into  Gemaa. 
Among  his  other  numerous  writings  are  twa 
posthumous  works,  Traiti  du  'heou  (edited  hj 
nis  brother,  1807),  and  Contultations  dt  mM 
<;t7i<;  (2  vols.,  1810).  II.  AatatawCiartetErwi 
a  French  physician,  grand-nephew  of  tbe 
ceding,  bom  at  Narbonne  about  1800.  He 
ceivea  his  doctor^s  diploma  in  Paris  in  \99B9^ 
became  physician  to  several  hospitals,  and  pre* 
pared  with  M.  Rilli^t  his  Traiti  elini^ve  H 
pratique  dee  maladiee  dee  ef\fante  (new  ed^  S 
vols.,  Paris,  1868-'4),  which  won  prixea  ftnas 
the  medical  academy  and  academy  of  scienrca. 
BAlTHOtD,  FrMrM  WHMb,  a  Gennaii  bia- 
torian,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept.  4,  1799,  died  Jaa. 
14,  1858.  He  studied  history  under  Kamncr. 
and  was  teacher  at  the  Frederick's  colle^  <rf 
EOm'gsberg  (1826-'81),  and  professor  of  htscrvr 
at  the  university  of  Greifswald  (1 881-'58).  Hilt 
principal  works  are:  Ler  Bdmenvg  l^m^f 
HeinriclCe  ton  Luttelhurg  (2  vols.,  KtoifEvherf; 
1880-'31) ;  Geeehiehte  dee  groeeen  de^taekt^ 
Kriegee  von  Gfistar  Adolfe  Tode  ah  (Stuttxart, 
1841-'8) ;  Geeehi4'hU  der  d^teehen  St^ie  «W 
dee  denteehen  BUrgerthume  (4  v<^  Leipw* 
1850-^52) ;  and  Geeehiehte  der  denteehen  Hmm^ 
ea  (Leipsic,  1854). 

BABTHOtDT,  Jakab  MsMt^  a  German  dipla^ 
matist  and  patron  of  art,  bora  in  Berlin,  Maj 
13, 1779,  died  m  Rome,  July  27. 1825.  He  w» 
of  a  rich  Jewish  family,  studied  at  KfM^A^ir^ 
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spent  seTeral  years  in  Paris,  visited  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  in  1805  became  a  convert  to  Prot- 
estantism. He  fought  in  the  Austrian  armj 
against  the  French,  and  roused  the  national 
spirit  bj  his  KrUg  aer  tiroler  Landleute.  1809 
(Berlin,  1814).  In  1813  he  held  a  place  in  the 
Prussian  chancery  under  Hardenberg,  attended 
the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
and  was  consul  general  in  Italy  from  1815  to 
1818,  and  afterward  charg^  d'affaires  in  Flor- 
ence. He  published  in  1815  an  anonymous 
biography  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Oonsalvi,  em- 
ployed Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  other  German 
artists  in  Rome  in  fresco  painting,  and  left  a 
large  art  collection,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
chiefly  bronzes,  vases,  and  terra  cotta,  has  passed 
into  Uie  possession  of  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

BIBTHOLUI.  LKa^ar,  a  Danish  physician  and 
savant,  bom  at  Malm5,  Sweden,  Feb.  12, 1585, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  July  13, 1629.  He  taught 
medicine  in  Basel,  practised  at  Wtttenberg,  and 
was  successively  professor  of  rhetoric,  medicine, 
and  theology  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen* 
His  principal  work,  -InsHtutiones  Anatomie4B 
(Wittenbere,  161 IX  has  passed  through  several 
editions  and  been  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. IL  ItaMSy  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Cooenhagen,  Oct  20,  1616,  died  at  Hage- 
sted,  Dec.  4, 1680.  He  was  a  physician,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  and  for  11  years  of  anato- 
my, in  Copenhagen,  and  finally  became  physician 
to  the  long,  director  of  the  university  library, 
and  adjunct  judge  of  the  supreme  court  He  is 
especially  distinguished  as  the  reputed  discov- 
erer of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  though 
the  priority  in  this  matter  was  contested  by 
Glaus  Rudbeck  of  Sweden.  His  works  were 
very  numerous,  the  most  important  being  De 
Lacteis  Thoracis  in  Hbmine  Brutiaqtie  (Co- 
penhagen, 1652),  and  Vasa  Lymphatica  nuper 
iI(\fnuB  in  AnimalibuM  ineenta  et  in  Hom%ne, 
et  HepatU  Exequim  (1653). 

BAETHOLOMEW9  a  southeastern  county  of  In- 
diana, drained  by  Flat  Rock  cr^ek  and  Drift- 
wood fork  of  White  river ;  area,  375  sq.  nL  ; 
pop.  in  1870,  21,133.  The  eastern  part  is  gen- 
erally level,  but  in  the  west  are  bills  of  some 
elevation.  The  Jeffersonville.  Madison,  and  In- 
dianapolis, railroad  and  its  Slielby ville  division 
pass  through  the  county.  In  1870  the  chief 
productions  were  491,4^  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,529,675  of  Indian  corn,  111,839  of  oats,  67,- 
352  of  potatoes,  9,870  tons  of  hay,  221,086  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  47,590  of  wooL  There  were 
6,189  horses,  4,372  milch  cows,  7,816  other 
cattle,  15,838  sheep,  and  88,546  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Columbus^ 

BlRTHOLOMEWBiTOVy  a  large  stream  of  the 
S.  W.  United  States,  rises  N.  W.  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Jefferson  county,  Arkansas,  and  flows  very  tor- 
tuously 8.  E.,  8.,  and  S.  W.  into  the  Washita 
river  at  Washita  City,  Morehouse  parish,  Louis- 
iana.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for  250  m. 

BARTHOLOMEW.  L  Takntlne,  an  English 
painter,  born  Jan.  18, 1799.  He  acquired  re- 
nown as  a  flower  painter,  and  has  been  for 


over  80  years  a  member  of  the  society  of  wa- 
ter-color painters.  II*  lane  Cliariatte,  a  minia- 
ture and  flower  painter  and  poetess,  second 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Loddon,  Nor- 
folk, early  in  this  century,  died  Aug.  18,  1862. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Amall  Payer- 
mann  and  a  niece  of  Dr.  John  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  1827  she  married  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Tumbull,  a  composer  of  popular  songs, 
who  died  in  1838;  and  in  1840  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Valentine  Bartholomew.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  society  of  female  artists, 
and  published  *^  The  Songs  of  Azrael,^^  a  volume 
of  poems ;  *^  The  Ring,  or  the  Farmer^s  Daugh- 
ter," a  play  (1829) ;  and  "  It's  Cnljt  my  Aunt," 
a  farce  (1849). 

BIBTHOLOJIEW9  SalijL  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  generally  sui>- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Nathanael,  who  is 
mentioned  by  St  John  among  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authors,  he  preached  the  gospel 
in  the  Indies,  under  wnich  name  they  generally 
include  not  only  India  proper,  but  alM>  Arabia 
and  Persia.  It  is  related  tnat  in  the  third  cen- 
tury traces  of  Christianity  were  found  in  those 
couAtries,  and  that  a  copy  of  St  Matthew^s 
Gospel  in  Hebrew  was  preserved  by  the  na- 
tives, who  had  a  tradition  that  St  Bartholo- 
mew left  it  there  when  he  came  among  them 
to  preach  the  faith.  He  afterward  journeyed 
into  Phry^  met  St  Philip  at  Hierapolis,  and 
thence  passed  into  Lycaonia.  Beyond  this  we 
are  told  little  of  his  life  and  travels,  and  even 
the  meagre  accounts  which  we  have  received 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  place  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  equally  uncertain. 
Modem  Greek  writers  assert  that  he  was  cra- 
cified  at  Albanopcdis ;  others  that  he  was  flayed 
alive.  As  we  know  that  it  was  not  unusual 
in  some  parts  of  the  East  to  unite  these  two 
barbarous  punishments,  it  is  possible  that  both 
accounts  may  be  true.  The  relics  of  this  apos- 
tle have  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  We  hear 
of  them  at  Dura  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  island 
of  Lipari,  and  at  Benevento.  It  is  believed  by 
Jloman  Catholics  that  they  rest  beneath  the 
high  altar  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew 
at  Rome.  A  go^el  anciently  attributed  to 
St.  Bartholomew  was  declared  i^Kx^ryphal  by 
Pope  Gelasius  I.  A  collection  of  writings  also 
ascribed  to  him,  but  doubtless  without  reason, 
is  known  to  have  existed  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  although  no 
part  of  it  now  remains.  His  festival  day  in 
the  Roman  church  is  Aug.  24,  and  in  the 
Greek  June  11. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Salat,  laiBicn  af,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Huguenots  in  France  on  St  Bartholomew's 
day  (Aug.  24),  1572.  It  is  maintained  on  the 
one  hand  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  plot  laid 
long  beforehand  to  annihilate  the  Huguenots, 
in  which  religion  had  the  prominent  part ;  on 
the  other,  that  it  was  a  sudden  outbreak,  aria- 
ing  whollv  from  political  motives.  A  desperate 
straggle  had  for  many  yeara  been  waged  ii^ 
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France  between  the  Oatholics  and  the  Hn- 
guenota,  in  which  both  parties  committed  nu- 
merous outrages.  It  took  finally  the  form  of  a 
conflict  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Gond6. 
The  feeble  Oharles  IX.  was  now  king,  his  moth- 
er Oatharine  de*  Medici  being  the  real  sovereiflfn. 
It  being  certain  that  neither  Charles  nor  his 
brother  Hemy  would  have  children,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  •was  bv  birth  and 
education  a  Protestant,  and  had  oistinguished 
himself  in  war.  In  1670  a  peace  had  been 
patched  up  between  the  parties,  which  was  to 
be  rendered  more  secure  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  with  Margaret  of  Yalois,  the  sister  of 
the  king.  August  18,  1572,  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  wedding,  and  many  of  the  principal 
Huguenots  were  gathered  in  Paris.  On  the 
22d  Admiral  Ooligni,  one  of  the  foremost  Hu- 

gienots,  was  fired  upon  by  an  assassin  named 
e  Maurevel,  known  to  have  been  a  crea- 
ture of  Oatharine,  who  was  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  admiral  had  acouired  over 
the  king.  It  has  been  maintainea  by  many 
that  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet was  a  scheme  mtended  only  to  collect 
the  Hu^enot  leaders  in  Paris  in  order  that 
they  might  all  be  put  to  death  at  once,  and 
that  the  assassination  of  the  admiral  was  to  be 
the  si^al  for  a  general  massacre.  Ooligni  was 
not  killed,  but  severely  wounded.  The  kinff 
visited  hiin,  and  swore  that  the  assassin  should 
be  punished.  The  Huguenots  were  alarmed, 
and  uttered  violent  threats.  Oatharine  per- 
suaded her  son  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
massacring  the  Oatholics,  and  thst  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  sntioipate  them.  At 
her  urgency,  Oharles  in  the  mght  of  the  28d 
gave  an  order  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  signal  to  be  the  tolling  of  the 
matin  bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  The 
execution  of  this  measure  was  intrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  Italian  guards  of  the 
palace,  supported  by  the  companies  of  the 
burghers.  Orders  were  also  sent  to  all  the 
principal  provincial  cities,  directing  a  simul- 
taneous massacre  throughout  France.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  was  reluctant  to  give  these 
orders,  and  that  at  the  last  moment  he  counter- 
manded them;  but  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  whom 
the  counter-order  was  given,  replied  that  it 
was  too  late,  and  mounting  his  horse  rode  off 
toward  the  hotel  of  Ooligni,  for  the  completion 
of  the  murder  of  the  admiral  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken.  A  band  of  assassins  burst 
into  his  apartment,  ran  him  through  the  body, 
and  flung  the  corpse  ft'om  the  window  into  the 
street,  where  the  duke  of  Guise  was  waiting 
on  horseback.  He  dismounted  and  wiped  the 
blood  from  the  face  of  the  victim  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  there  had  been  no  mistake  as  to 
the  i)er8on.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
sigiml  was  given,  and  the  general  massacre 
commenced.  It  is  said  that  Oharles,  with  his 
brother  Henry  of  Aiyou  and  their  motiier, 
was  at  the  time  in  the  tennis  court ;  that  he 


was  at  first  overcome  with  horror,  bfit  90fm 
began  himself  to  fire  from  the  windows  of  tbv 
Louvre.  But  this  statement  rests  npoo  m- 
suflSoient  authority,  and  is  inconsisteot  with 
his  conduct  before  and  after.  He  di«d  SI 
months  after  the  massacre,  not  without  s»|«- 
cions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his  moikcr 
and  brother,  although  the  Huguenots  ascribed 
his  death  to  the  direct  visitation  €i  God.  Bm 
agony  of  mind  and  body  was  extreme.  H* 
^^  sweat  blood,'*  say  credible  historians*  ^  trim 
every  pore."  and  died  exclaiming,  '*Oh,  hem 
much  blooal  how  many  assassinations  I  Ob, 
what  evil  counsels  have  I  followed  I  O  hurA 
God,  pardon  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me!*' 
The  slaughter  in  Paris  lasted  fbr  severa]  da««. 
Oond6  and  Henry  of  Navarre  escaped  by  at- 
tending mass,  and  pretending  to  beosme  CatL- 
olics ;  but  most  of  the  Huguenots  gathered  ia 
Paris  were  killed.  But  the  slaughter  was  aoc 
confined  to  them.  Many  who  ^A  grudges  to 
avenge,  or  something  to  gain  by  the  desith  et 
others,  took  occanon  to  gratify  their  msBce 
or  cupidity.  The  orders  for  the  msaascre  wen 
executed  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towiM  cf 
France  where  Huguenots  were  to  be  foond  a* 
speedily  as  they  could  be  received  from  Paim 
It  occurred  at  Meaux  on  Aug.  25;  at  La 
Oharit^  on  the  26th ;  at  Orleans  on  the  2Ttii ; 
at  Saumur  and  Angers  on  the  29th  ;  at  Ltqqp 
on  the  80th ;  at  Troyes  on  Sept.  2 ;  a^Bowfes 
on  the  11th;  at  Rouen  on  tne  17th;  at  Toq> 
louse  on  the  28d ;  at  Romans  on  the  SOtb ;  it 
Bordeaux  on  Oct.  8.  Many  districts  and  towww 
however,  were  spared,  generally  throo^  tlw 
opposition  of  their  governors  or  local  aotlmr- 
ities.  The  number  of  persons  put  to  dealJb  In 
all  France  is  variously  stated  at  100,000  tn 
1,500,  The  former  number  is  doubtless  morii 
too  great;  the  latter  much  too  snialL  T1^ 
estimate  of  De  Thou,  20,000,  is  probably  near 
the  truth. — The  subsequent  conduct  of  tbe 
French  government  throws  considerable  figrfaEt 
upon  the  origin  of  the  massacre.  Usnrd 
states  it  as  follows :  ^^  The  bloody  tragcdyl«i 
been  planned  and  executed  at  Paris  with  «> 
much  expedition  that  its  authors  had  not  deter- 
mined on  what  ground  to  justify  or  palfiate 
their  conduct.  In  the  letters  written  the 
evening  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
to  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  conrts  it 
attributed  to  the  ancient  quarrel  and  i 
hatred  which  existed  between  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  and  the  house  of  Ooligni.  But  as  tfar 
duke  of  Guise  refused  to  take  the  infamy  c« 
himself  the  king  was  obliged  to  acknowled^ 
in  parliament  tlmt  he  had  signed  the  order  f^  v 
the  death  of  the  admiral,  and  sent  in  cnowe 
quence  to  his  ambassadors  new  and  more  ^ 
tailed  instructions.  La  Motte  FCnelon^  ^> 
ambassador  to  England,  assured  Elizabeth 
Oharles  had  conceived  no  idea  of  tocli 
event  before  the  preceding  evening,  when 
learned  with  surprise  and  astonifl^mcot 
the  confidential  advisers  of  the  adnural 
formed  a  plan  to  avenge  the  attempt 
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his  life  by  sorprising  the  Lonvre,  making  prison- 
ers of  the  royal  family,  and  pnttins  to  death 
the  doke  of  Goise  and  the  leaders  of  the  Oath- 
olics ;  that  the  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  the 
council  whose  conscience  revolted  from  snch 
a  crime ;  that  his  deposition  was  confirmed  in 
the  mind  of  the  king  by  the  violent  and  nn- 
datiful  expressions  uttered  by  Ooligni  in  the 
royal  presence ;  that  having  but  the  interval 
of  a  few  hoars  to  deliberate,  he  had  hastily 
ffiven  permission  to  the  doke  of  Gaise  and  his 
friends  to  execute  Justice  on  his  and  their 
friends ;  and  that  ii^  from  the  excited  passions 
of  the  populace,  some  innocent  persons  had 
perished  with  the  guilty,  it  has  been  done  con- 
trary to  his  intention,  and  has  given  him  the 
roost  heartfelt  sorrow.**    The  balance  of  evi- 
dence evinces  that  the  original  plan,  formed  by 
Catharine  de*  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Guise, 
was  simply  to  disorganize  the  Huguenot  party 
by  the  murder  of  Ooligni,  their  recognized 
leieder;  that  the  partial  failure  of  this  threw 
the  court  into  alarm,  and  the  weak  king,  per- 
suaded that  his  person  was  in  danger,  consented 
to  issue  the  order  for  the  massacre,  which,  as 
expressed  by  Lingard,   "was  not   originally 
contemplated,  but  grew  out  of  the  unexpected 
failure  of  the  attempt  already  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  admiral.*' — ^A  grave  (question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  supposed  complicity  of  the 
papal  court  in  the  massacre.    Tne  despatches 
of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris  seem  to  set  this 
question  at  rest.    On  the  very  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre he  wrote  to  the  cardinal  secretary  at 
Rome  an  account  of  the  matter.    A  month 
later  (Sept  22),  in  reply  to  inquiries  for  more 
detailed  information,  he  wrote:  "The  queen 
regent,  having  become  jealous  of  the  admiral, 
came  to  the  resolution  a  few  days  before,  and 
oansed  the  arquebuse  to  be  discharged  at  him 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  but  with 
the  participation  of  the  duke  of  Ai^jou,  and  of 
the  duchess  of  Nemours,  and  of  her  son  the 
duke  of  Guise.    Had  he  died  immediately,  no 
one  else  would  have  perished.    But  he  dia  not 
die,  and  they  began  to  expect  some  great  evil ; 
wherefore,  closeting  themselves  in  consultation 
with  the  king,  they  determined  to  throw  shame 
aside,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  assassinated  with 
the  others ;  a  determination  which  was  carried 
into  execution  that  very  night*'    This  account 
was  contdned  in  a  cipher  despatch  from  the 
nuncio  at  Paris  to  the  government  at  Rome, 
which  would  hardly  have  asked  information 
about  a  conspiracy  in  which  they  had  borne  a 
part;  and  the  nuncio,  in  a  secret  despatch, 
would  hardly  have  spoken  in  terms  of  such 
condenmation  of  a  plot  in  which  his  superiors 
were  implicated.  These  secret  despatches  were 
first  published  almost  two  centunes  after.    A 
solemn  Te  Deum  over  the  event  was  sung  at 
Rome  by  the  order  of  Pope  Gregory  Xfll. ; 
bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  the  accounts  then  at  hand,  the  affair  grew 
oat  of  an  unsuccessful  conspiracy  against  the 
French  government  and  the  Catholic  church ; 


and  the  Te  Deum  belonged  to  the  same  category 
with  the  one  sung  shortly  before  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  Lepanto  over  the  Turks. — ^Nuth- 
dorf^  a  German  student  who  professed  to  have 
been  an  eye  witness  of  the  massacre,  left  a  nar- 
rative of  it  in  Latin,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  France,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
course  of  publication  (1872). 

BAETLETT*  EUsha,  an  American  physician 
and  author,  oom  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  in  1805, 
died  there,  July  18,  1855.  He  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  Brown  university 
in  1826,  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  commenced 
practice  m  Lowell,  Mass.  He  delivered  the 
course  of  lectures  on  pathological  anatomy  at 
the  Berkshire  medical  institute  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  1832,  and  in  1839  lectured  at  Dart^ 
mouth  college.  Subsequently  he  held  pro- 
fessorships in  Transylvania  college,  Lexington, 
Ky.  (1841),  the  university  of  Maryland  (1844), 
Lexington  again  (1846).  Louisville  (1849),  and 
the  university  of  New  York  (1850);  and  from 
1851  till  his  death  he  held  the  chair  of  materia 
medica  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York. 
While  occupied  in  these  different  situations 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  he  also  delivered 
from  1848  to  1852  th^  lectures  at  the  Vermont 
medical  college,  "Woodstock,  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  He  wrote  "  Essay  on  Philosophy  of 
Medical  Science"  (1844);  "Inquiry  into  the 
Degree  of  Oertamty  in  Medicine"  (1848); 
"The  Fevers  of  the  United  States"  (1850): 
"Discourse  on  the  Times,  Character,  ana 
Works  of  Hippocrates"  (1852);  and  a  volume 
of  verses  entitled  "Simple  Settings  in  Verse 
for  Portraits  and  Pictures  from  Mr.  Dickens's 
GaUery"  Q855);  and  edited  "The  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Literature  "  at  Lowell. 

BIRTLETT^  Ichab«d.  an  American  lawyer^ 
bom  in  Sahsbuiy,  N.  H.,  in  1786,  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  19,  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  conmienced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Durham,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  is  celebrated  as  an  opponent 
of  Webster  and  Mason.  He  was  seven  years  in 
the  state  legislature,  a  representative  in  con- 
gress (1823-'9),  and  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1850. 

BAETLETT,  J^ta  Bnssen.  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct  23,  1805.  He 
was  early  placed  in  a  banking  house,  and  was 
for  six  years  cashier  of  the  Globe  bank  at 
Providence.  WhUe  there  he  was  one  of  the 
original  projectors  of  the  Providence  athenceum 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin  society, 
before  which  he  occasionally  lectured.  In 
1837  he  engaged  in  business  in  a  commission 
house  in  New  York,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  then  took  part  in  establishing 
there  the  bookstore  of  Bartlett  and  Welford, 
chiefly  for  the  importation  of  foreign  works. 
He  became  at  this  time  one  of  the  active 
managers  of  the  New  York  historical  society, 
and  was  a  projector  of  the  American  ethno- 
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logical  society.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Taylor  commissioner  to  ux  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
He  remained  in  this  service  till  «fan.  7,  1853, 
making  extensive  surveys  and  explorations, 
with  elaborate  scientific  observations ;  but,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  appropriations,  the 
boundary  line  was  not  completed  by  him.  In 
1854  he  published  a  ^^  Personal  Karrative  of 
Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico.  California,  Sonora,  and  Ohihuahua.^^ 
He  had  previously  published  a  small  work  on 
"The  Progress  of  Ethnology"  (1847),  and  a 
"Dictionary  of  Americanisms"  (1850),  since 
revised  and  enlarged  (1859).  He  became  sec- 
retarr  of  state  of  Rhode  Island,  May  1,  1855, 
and  has  held  that  office  ever  since.  He  has 
edited  and  published  the  "  Records  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions "  (10  vols.,  1856-^65),  and  written  "  Bib- 
liography of  Rhode  Island  "  (1864),  "  Index  to 
the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  from  1758  to  1862"  (1868), 
"  Literature  of  the  Rebellion "  (1866),  "  Me- 
moirs of  Rhode  Island  Officers  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  "  (1867),  "  Primeval  Man  "  (1868). 
BIRTLETT)  Joseph,  an  American  wit,  poet, 
and  adventurer,  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about 
1763,  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  27,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1782,  and 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Salem,  but  so<m  gave 
it  up  for  a  voyage  to  England.  In  London, 
being  at  the  representation  of  one  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne^s  plays  in  ridicule  of  his  countrymen, 
he  stood  up  in  the  pit  and  cried  out,  "  Hurrah  1 
Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers,  tailors,  and 
tinkers  I "  with  prodigious  effect.  It  was  taken 
in  good  part,  and  got  him  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  "  bloods  "  of  the  day.  He  gam- 
bled, got  into  prison,  wrote  a  play  for  his  re- 
lease, and  went  upon  the  stage  himself.  From 
an  actor  he  became  a  merchant,  and,  having 
sailed  for  America  with  a  large  supply  of  goods 
on  credit,  was  shipwrecked  on  Cape  Cod.  For 
a  while  he  figurea  as  captain  of  volunteers  in 
Shays^s  war.  then  openea  an  office  in  Wobum. 
painting  it  olack,  and  calling  it  tlie  "  Coffin," 
to  attract  notoriety.  He  next  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1799  delivered  a  poem  on  phys- 
iognomy before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society, 
satirical  and  clever,  and  said  to  toucn  upon  the 
traits  of  individuals  at  the  time.  To  the  edi- 
tion of  this  poem  published  in  1823  were  ap- 
pended a  number  of  "  Aphorisms  on  Men, 
rrinciples,  and  Things,"  the  results  of  his 
various  experience.  The  same  year  he  deliver- 
ed a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Boston,  and 
afterward  recited  a  poem  entitled  "  The  New 
Vicar  of  Bray,"  which  obtained  considerable 
celebrity.  He  attempted  the  practice  of  law 
and  of  politics  in  Maine,  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  nearly  secured  an  election 
to  congress.  He  then  practised  law  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  closed  his  improvident  life, 
a  burden  to  his  friends,  at  Boston. 


BIRTLETT,  Jtrfah,  M.  D^  an  AnMiictti  pa- 
triot and  statesman,  bom  at  Ameabnrr,  ^^t^ 
in  November.  1729,  died  May  19,  17»5.  H* 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1 750  §i 
Kingston,  and  established  a  reputataofi  dariaf 
the  prevalence  of  the  anfina  maligna  in  17H 
by  treatment  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  ofvpoatiGn 
to  the  usage  of  other  physicians^  He  reearwi 
several  appointments  from  the  rojal  gorcncr^ 
John  Wentworth,  but  was  deprived  of  x^ktm 
in  1775  for  being  a  zealous  whig.  In  1774  it 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiBtiit 
of  militia.  Being  chosen  ddegate  to  the  oon- 
tinental  congress,  he  was  the  first  who  voCed 
for,  and  the  first  after  the  president  who  si^M^ 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  aceos- 
panied  Stark  in  1777  to  Bennington.  Is  ITTI 
ne  was  appointed  chief  justioe  of  the  ^^-^^-^^^ 
pleas,  in  1784  justice  of  me  supreme  ooort.  sad 
m  1788  chief  justice.  He  was  an  active  bmh- 
ber  of  the  convention  called  to  adopt  the  fcd^al 
constitution  in  1788.  In  1790  he  was  prccidcBt 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1798  was  cboeen  tL* 
first  governor  under  the  new  state  constitntisn. 

BiSnJETTf  IfiUlaB,  one  of  the  founders  id 
the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mai^ 
bom  at  Newburyport,  Jan.  31, 1746,  dieid  tb«rc 
Feb.  8,  1841.  He  made  a  large  fortun*  in 
trade,  and  besides  liberal  contributiofie  in  a«i 
of  the  temperance  reform,  foreign  misnunik  waA 
the  education  of  young  men  for  th4  mintetr;. 
he  gave  $80,000  toward  the  foundation  of  th« 
Andover  theological  seminary,  endowed  a  pr»> 
fessorship,  and  built  a  house  for  the  incumbent. 

BARTLETT,  ITllllaB  Heary,  an  En^iab  nnst 
and  author,  bom  in  London,  March  S6,  \H^ 
died  at  sea  in  September,  1854.  He  was  a{)fiT«n- 
ticed  to  John  tiritton  the  antiquary,  and  em- 
ployed by  him  as  a  draughtsman.  He  travdM 
extensively  at  home  and  abroad,  repentedlj 
iting  the  East  and  the  American  continent^ 
engraved  nearly  1,000  plates  from  bis  drai 
with  descriptions  written  by  himtelfl  by 
fellow  traveller  William  Beattie,  and  by  <iUwr 
hands.  Tlie  text  of  his  '*  Beauties  of  tbe  Iks- 
phorus"  (London,  1840)  was  iumiiibed  by  Mae 
rardoe,  and  that  of  "  American  Scenery  "  \l 
vols.,  1840)  and  of  ^*  Scenery  and  Anti<iiuti4r»  «/ 
Ireland"  (2  vols.,  1842)  by  N.  P.  Willis.  B» 
works  on  Switzerland,  Egypt,  and  tbe  HUv 
Land  were  the  most  popular,  a  4th  roL  q€  km 
**  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  **  mf- 

E earing  in  1856.     A  brief  memoir  of  bis  fii«» 
y  Beattie,  was  published  in  London  in  18a&. 
BARTOL,  Cyras  AagutM,  an  American  antbor 
and  Oongregational  clergyman,  bom  at  Fr»«- 

S>rt,  Me.,  April  80,  1818.  He  gradnntcd  «l 
owdoin  college  in  1882,  completed  bi«  tbetf- 
logical  education  at  the  Cambridge  drrinify 
school  in  1835,  and  was  settled  as  coUcmvk 
pastor  with  the  Rev.  Charles  LoweU,  D/i', 
of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  Mnrcb  1,  lt4T. 
His  principal  writings  are :  "  Disooontes  am.  dw 
Christian  Spirit  and  Life  '*  (1^0) ;  '« DiaroaiMi 
on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form^  (1654.; 
''  Pictures  of  Europe ''  (1856),  a  work  coinUuik« 
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graphic  sketc/hes  of  travel  with  philosophical 
reflections ;  a  history  of  the  "  West  Church  and 
its  Ministers ;  "  "  Church  and  Congregation : 
a  Plea  for  their  Unity  "  (1858) ;  "  Word  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church ;  "  and  "  Radical  Prob- 
lem "  (1872).  He  has  also  published  a  variety 
of  occasional  and  miscellaneous  discourses  and 
essays,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  several  poet- 
ical compositions.  His  writings  are  character- 
ized by  a  remarkable  individuality  of  thought 
and  illustration,  and  a  certain  antique  auaint- 
ness  of  style.  Although  of  a  deeply  religious 
tone,  they  give  more  prominence  to  the  ethical 
and  socLed  element  than  to  theological  doctrine. 

BIRTOU,  Dantele,  an  Italian  author,  bom  in 
Ferrara,  Feb.  12,  1608,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  18, 
1 685.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1650  to 
write  the  history  of  the  order,  and  in  1671  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Roman  college.  His 
istoHa  delta  compagnia  di  Ge^d  (5  vols,  fol., 
Rome,  1653-'63;  12  vols.,  Turin,  1826)  is  in 
five  parts,  three  relating  to  the  East,  including 
China,  Japan,  and  Mongolia,  one  to  Italy,  and 
one  to  England,  chiefly  in  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  He  wrote  also  Vita  e  Is- 
tituto  di  S,  Igncuio  (1689),  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  Engli^ ;  and  L*  Uomo  di 
lettere,  also  translated  into  English. 

BIRTOU.  Pletrt  Stntl,  known  also  as  Pe- 
Ruoio,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  about  1635. 
died  in  Rome  in  1700.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Kicolas  Poussin,  and  imitated  his  master^s 
works  with  wonderful  fidelity.  He  excelled 
chiefly  as  an  engraver,  his  prints  of  Greek  and 
Roman  works  being  much  valued  by  Winck- 
elmann.  His  most  celebrated  designs  are  af- 
ter the  Scriptural  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican.  His  St.  John,  after  Mola,  is  in  the 
Louvre,  and  his  "  Jupiter  crushing  the  Giants," 
after  Giulio  Romano,  is  at  Mantua.    He  com- 

Cleted  over  1,000  plates,  chiefly  etchings,  which 
ave  become  very  scarce. 
BIKTOLINI^  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  sciilptor, 
bom  at  Savignano,  near  Prato,  Tuscany,  in 
1777,  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1850.  He 
took  lessons  from  a  French  artist  in  Florence, 
Etnd  went  to  Paris  in  1797,  where  his  bass  relief 
of  "  Cleobis  and  Biton  "  won  a  prize  from  the 
academy.  He  became  a  great  Ihvorite  of  Na- 
poleon, who  charged  him  in  1808  with  the 
astablishment  of  an  academy  at  Carrara,  from 
which  city  he  was  expelled  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  emperor,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Elba.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where  he  directed  the  de- 
partment of  sculpture,  and  was  professor  in  the 
icademy  of  fine  arts.  He  was  regarded  in 
[tftly  as  next  to  Canova  in  eminence.  He  ex- 
:jelled  especially  by  his  graceful  drapery,  and 
[>y  his  exquisite  modelling  of  the  flesh.  In  the 
Pitti  palace  at  Florence  is  his  masterwork,  a 
narble  group  representing  Charity.  Among  his 
aumerous  other  works  in  that  city  are  statues 
>f  the  Yenus  de^  Medici  and  of  Machiavelli. 
vou  n. — ^28 


At  Milan  is  his  statue  of  "Faith  in  God,"  erect- 
ed by  the  marchioness  Trivulzio  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  husband ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Lau- 
sanne is  his  monument  of  Lady  Harriet  Strat- 
ford Canning;  and  his  Bacchante  is  in  the 
duke  of  Devonshire's  collection  in  England. 
In  Paris  he  made  busts  of  Madame  de  StaSl, 
Lord  Byron,  the  countess  Guiccioli,  Thiers,  and 
many  other  prominent  persons,  besides  the 
monument  of  Pjince  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
the  marble  statues  of  Arnina,  nymph  of  the 
Amo  (1841),  and  of  "The  Nymph  with  the 
Scorpion  "  (1845). 

BARTOLO,  or  BartoU*  L  Tiddco  di,  an  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Sienese  school,  flourished 
from  1390  to  1414.  He  was  the  son  and 
grandson  of  painters.  Some  of  his  pictures  are 
at  Pisa,  Volterra,  and  Padua,  and  one  of  his 
celebrated  madonnas  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
late  king  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  His  most  re- 
markable fresco  painting,  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena, 
representing  celebrated  men  of  antiquity,  was 
imitated  by  Perugio  in  the  exchange  at  Peru- 
gia. II*  l)oMeiilco  di,  nephew  and  pupil  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  painter  of  frescoes  (1440), 
from  which  Raphael  while  at  Siena  derived  a 
knowledge  of  national  costimies.  His  "  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin  ^^  is  in  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

BIRTOLOMHEO,  Fra,  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
real  name  was  Baocio  dklla  jPobta,  called 
also  il  Frate  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San 
Marco,  born  at  Savignano  in  1469,  died  in 
Florence,  Oct.  8,  1517.  He  studied  under 
Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  chiaroscuro  from  Leonardo  da  VincL  His 
first  works  were  of  small  size,  such  as  his  two 
cabinet  pictures  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  rep- 
resenting the  "Nativity"  and  the  "Circumcis- 
ion." In  his  fresco  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  in 
the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  adopted  a 
grander  style.  He  was  an  admirer  and  friend 
of  Savonarola,  whose  execution  preyed  so 
much  upon  his  mind  that  in  July,  1500,  he 
entered  the  convent  of  Prato,  and  subsequently 
that  of  San  Marco.  But  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession in  1504,  and  became  intimate  with 
Raphael,  whom  he  instructed  in  coloring  and  the 
folding  of  draperies,  while  Raphael  taught  him 
the  rules  of  perspective.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  study  the  works  of  that  master 
and  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  convent  of 
San  Marco  are  some  of  Fra  Bartolommeo^s 
most  finished  frescoes.  One  of  his  finest  pro- 
ductions, "  The  Virgin  upon  a  Throne,"  is  in 
the  public  gallery  of  Florence.  In  the  Pltti 
palace  is  his  single  figure  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 
described  by  Winckelmann  as  a  Grecian  statue 
transformed  into  a  picture.  In  the  Quirinal  of 
Rome  are  two  of  his  pictures,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  The  latter  was  most  admired  by  Ra- 
phael, who  completed  it  Other  famous  works 
of  his  are  to  be  found  in  Rome,  Naples,  Mu- 
nich, Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  those 
removed  by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Louvre  have 
been  restored  to  Florence.    His  rarest  per- 
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formances  are  in  the  possession  of  the  former 
grand  daoal  family  of  Tuscany,  inclading  his 
mst  and  one  of  his  best  worlcs,  a  large  pictare 
in  chiaroscuro  representing  the  patron  •saints 
of  the  city  surrounding  the  Virgin.  His  de- 
signs came  into  possession  of  Sir  Benjamin 
West,  and  afterward  into  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  at  whose  death  they  were  sold  and 
scattered.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  new 
method  of  casting  draperies,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  wooden  figure  with  movable  joints.  The 
distribution  of  light  and  shadow  constitutes 
the  great  merit  of  his  art. 

BiRTOLOZZI,  FraiMSce,  an  Italian  engraver, 
bom  in  Florence  iu  1725  or  1730,  died  in  Lis- 
bon about  1816.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith, perfected  himself  in  his  art  in  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Milan,  and  in  1764  accompanied 
Richard  Dalton,  librarian  of  George  IIL,  to 
England,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  royal 
academy,  and  acquired  great  celebrity,  especial- 
ly by  his  *'  Death  of  Chatham  "  after  Copley, 
and  by  his  ^*  Virgin  and  Child  ^*  after  Sassofer- 
rato.  In  1805  he  was  called  to  Lisbon  by  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  who  pensioned  him 
and  made  him  president  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts.  He  excelled  in  every  species  of  engraving, 
and  left  a  prodigious  number  of  plates  and  etch- 
ings; that  of  Clythia  after  Annibale  Carracci 
is  one  of  his  master-works,  and  other  designs 
after  the  Carracci,  the  ^^  Death  of  Dido  "  after 
Cipriani,  and  the  *'  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ^* 
after  Guido,  are  among  his  more  renowned  pro- 
ductions. With  Bracci  he  wrote  MemorU  cUgli 
antiehi  ineiBori  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1784-'8). 

BARTON.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  on 
the  Kansas  border,  watered  by  affluents  of  the 
Grand  or  Neosho  and  of  the  Osage  river ;  area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,087,  of  whom  19 
were  colored.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  21,436  bushels  of  wlieat,  245,460  of  In- 
dian corn,  38,847  of  oats,  and  7,459  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,983  horses,  1,755  milch  cows, 
8,237  other  cattle,  8,337  sheep,  and  6,794 
swine.  Capital,  Lamar.  II.  A  W.  central 
county  of  Kansas ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2.  The  Arkansas  river  intersects  the  S. 
portion,  and  its  branches,  the  chief  of  which 
18  Walnut  creek,  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
county.  Fort  Zarah  is  in  this  county,  at  the 
junction  of  Walnut  creek  with  the  Arkansas. 

BARTON,  BeidaalB  Salth,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Feb.  10,  1766, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  19, 1815.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton  and  a  nephew 
of  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse.  After  his  parents^ 
death,  and  after  a  course  of  general  studies  at 
York,  Penn.,  under  Dr.  Andrews,  he  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia (1782-'6),  and  in  Edinburgh  and  London 
(1786-8),  and  took  his  medical  degree  in  G5t- 
tingen  in  1788  or  1789.  Subsequently  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  ana  be- 
came professor  of  botany  and  natural  history, 
retaining  this  position  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  college  with  the  university  in  1791.    He 


received  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Rush  in  that  of  the  theurr 
and  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  prc»d«t£ 
of  the  Philadelphia  medical  society,  vice  pres- 
dent  of  the  American  philoaophical  aocitcv,  a 
member  of  many  other  American  and  Enropcn 
societies,  and  a  correspondent  of  Humboldt  mi 
other  savants.  Among  hia  worka  are :  ^  Eb- 
ments  of  Botany"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  181S-*H-; 
^^Collections  for  an  Essay  toward  a  Ifatmi 
Medica  of  the  United  SUtea'*  (8d  ed^  l«l«>t. 
Flora  Virainiea  (1812);  and  nomeroiiiotW 
writings,  chiefly  relating  to  natural  biatofy,  ail 
on  medical,  philological  and  arch»ological  as^ 

i'ects. — His  nephew,  Wiluam  P.  O.  BARook 
L  D.,  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  boCaar. 
and  died  in  1856.  He  wrote  ^^Memotn"*  gf 
his  uncle,  "Flora  of  America"  (8  vols.,  1621- 
'8),  "  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  Tail*! 
States,  or  Medical  Botany  "  (iUoatn^ed,  1617- 
^25),  and  other  works. 

BARTON,  Benurd,  an  English  poet,  bora  is 
London,  Jan.  81,  1784,  died  at  \Co»odbndpe. 
Feb.  19,  1849.  He  was  a  member  of  th«  9»^ 
ety  of  Friends,  and  a  bank  clerk  at  Wo«d- 
bridge  from  1810  to  1847.  Hia  work  cBtule^ 
''Metrical  Eflusions"  (1812)  was  followed  Ir 
others,  which,  though  deficient  in  po«6rrI 
power,  were  animated  with  tender  aad  ^ 
votional  feeling,  and  gained  for  him  the  re- 
gard of  Southey,  Lamb,  and  By  run,  aad  a 
donation  of  £1.200  from  a  reading  clob  wUc. 
he  had  establisned  at  Woodbridge,  beaidt*  % 
pension  of  £100  accorded  to  him  in  tb«  laO#r 
part  of  his  life  through  Sir  Robert  Pc«L  H-* 
poems  fill  8  or  9  volumes,  the  ^*Hoaac^-i 
Verses  "  being  among  hia  latest  and  be^A  (vv- 
ductions.  His  sister  Maria  Hack  wrote  maaj 
juvenile  works,  and  hb  daughter  Locj  ft** 
fished  in  1849  ^^  Selections  from  the  Pocom  aa. 
Letters  of  Bernard  Barton.*' 

BARTON,  Ettiabeth,  called  the  Holy  Mail  « 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  an  English  religKMia  imp^- 
tor,  executed  April  21,  1584.  She  was  a  sv- 
vant,  who  when  seized  with  nervous  fita  kin  ks 
out  in  ravings,  of  which  her  parish  pneat.  Mat- 
ters, took  advantage  in  1525  to  repreae&x  bef 
as  an  inspired  prophetess.  In  1531  site  v» 
induced  by  Father  Becking  to  take  tb«  x^  a 
Canterbury  for  the  sake  of  addiitiockal  cA<t 
he  prompting  her  to  denounce  the  reformalMc. 
and  especially  Henry  VIII.  on  accoont  </  '.  - 
proposed  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine.  £ v  ca 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  cf 
ter  countenanced  the  impostare  for  a  tinia^ 
the  excitement  among  the  populace  beoami 
obnoxious  to  the  authorities  that  she  waA 
ed  in  1538.  She  made  a  confeasion  of  tb« 
spiracy  at  St.  PauFs  cross  in  December.  A  l« 
of  attainder  against  her  and  her  accomplices  a- 
eluding  Masters,  Bocking,  Deering  (who  wr*t 
a  work  on  her  revelations  and  prof>heeic«^  ^  as-. 
two  other  persons,  was  passed  on  Marrh  * 
and  she  was  beheaded  with  them  at  Tybora. 

BiSTOBT,  WUdaai,  an  American  soldier,  U^ 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  1747,  died 
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Oct.  22,  1881.  He  was  a  lientenant  colonel 
in  the  state  militia  when,  on  the  night  of  Jnly 
20,  1777,  he  crossed  Narragansett  hay  with 
a  small  hody  of  men,  passed  unnoticed  three 
British  frigates,  landed  between  Newport  and 
Bristol  ferry,  reached  the  honse  where  the 
English  general  Prescott  was  sleeping,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  negro,  who  broke  in 
a  panel  of  the  door  with  his  head,  made  his 
way  into  the  room  and  took  him  prisoner. 
For  this  exploit  he  received  from  congress  the 
gift  of  a  sword,  a  commission  as  colonel,  and 
a  tract  of  land  in  Vermont.  He  retired  from 
active  service  in  Angnst,  1778,  after  having 
been  wounded  at  Bristol  ferry,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
constitation.  By  some  illegality  in  the  trans- 
fer of  a  portion  of  his  Vermont  land  Barton 
was  involved  in  difficulties,  and  for  several 
years  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Vermont  till 
1825,  when  Lafayette  paid  the  claim  against 
bim.  Mrs.  0.  M.  Williams  included  a  life  of 
Barton  in  her  **  Biography  of  Bevolutionary 
Heroes"  (Providence,  1889). 

BARTOW,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  former- 
ly called  Cass ;  area,  714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,566,  of  whom  4.719  were  colored.  Gold, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago,  marble,  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  several  places.  The  surface 
is  much  diversified,  and.  occupied  in  part  by 
forests  of  hickory,  pine,  elm,  and  other  trees. 
The  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  traverses 
the  coonty,  and  it  is  drained  by  Etowah  river 
and  its  branches.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  136,647  bushels  of  wheat,  289,197 
of  Indian  com.  86,284  of  oats,  and  2,888  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,045  horses,  1,682 
milch  cows,  2,552  other  cattle,  4,100  sheep, 
and  11,794  swine.    Capital,  Cartersville. 

BiRTRAM*  -  I.  Johi,  an  American  botanist, 
born  at  Marple,  Delaware  county,  Penn.,  in 
1701,  died  in  September,  1777.  His  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  companions  of  William 
Penn.  He  himself  supported  a  large  family  by 
his  industry  as  a  farmer;  but  by  unremitted 
application  he  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  made  such  proficiency 
in  botany  that  he  was  pronounced  by  Linneeus 
the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world.  He 
made  excursions  through  many  regions  of  North 
America  at  a  time  when  they  were  covered 
with  forests,  and  he  was  the  first  to  describe 
particularly  their  natural  productions.  In  1 743 
he  visited  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in 
1765  explored  the  region  of  the  river  St. 
John's  in  Florida ;  and  in  both  of  these  excur- 
sions he  collected  many  beautif\il  plants  and 
trees,  which  he  sent  to  enrich  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  He  was  supplied  by  Linnssus,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  others,  with  books  and  ap- 
paratus, and  he  in  return  sent  them  specimens 
of  new  and  curious  American  plants.  He 
founded  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuvlkill,  a  few 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  the  first  botanic  gar- 
den in  America,  where  he  cultivated  beautiful 
and  rare  American  and  exotic  plants.    At  the 


time  of  his  death  he  was  a  fellow  of  several 
foreign  learned  societies,  and  bore  the  title  of 
American  botanist  to  George  lU.  of  England. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  observations 
during  his  travels,  and  contributed  to  tJie  Brit- 
ish "Philosophical  Transactions "  several  pa- 
pers on  scientific  subjects.  See  *^  Memorials 
of  John  Bartram  and  Humphrey  Marshall,"  by 
Dr.  William  Darlington  (PhUadelphia,  1849). 
II.  WiOlaa,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Kingsessing,  Penn.,  in  1789,  died  July  22, 1828. 
He  commenced  life  as  a*  merchant,  but  accom- 
panied his  father  to  East  Florida  and  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John's.  In  1771 
he  returned  to  Kingsessing,  but  in  1778,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London,  he  made  a 
second  scientific  journey  to  Florida,  and  also  to 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  narrative  of  his 
expedition,  under  the  title  of  "  Travels  through 
North  and  South  Carolina,  East  and  West 
Florida,  the  Cherokee  Country,  &c.,"  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  in  London 
in  1792,  and  again  in  1794  with  illustrations 
(French  translation  by  P.  V.  Benoist,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1801).  One  of  his  essays,  written  in  1789, 
was  published  in  1858,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Ethnological  Society," 
under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians."  In  1782  he  declined 
the  chair  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  account  of  his  impaired  sight.  He 
made  known  and  illustrated  many  of  the  most 
curious  and  beautiful  plants  of  North  America, 
and  published  the  fullest  list  of  American  birds 
previous  to  Wilson,  w^om  he  greatly  assisted 
at  the  outset  of  his  labors.  , 

BARTSCH,  J«hau  kitm  Bcnhard  im^  a  Ger- 
man engraver,  bom  in  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1757, 
died  there,  Aug.  21,  1821.  He  rose  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  his  art,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  and  direc- 
tor of  the  imperial  collection  of  engravings. 
He  wrote  Le  peintre-ffraveur  (21  vols.,  Vienna, 
1802-21),  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  prints 
ever  published;  and  Catalogue*  raUontUs  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt  (2  vols.,  1797)  and 
other  great  artists.  The  catalogue  of  his  own 
productions,  comprising  over  500  prints,  was 
published  in  1818  by  his  son  Fbiedbich  Joseph 
Adam  von  Babtsch,  born  July  12,  1798,  who 
succeeded  him  as  director. 

BARTSCH,  Karl  FrMrlch,  a  German  philolo- 
gist, bom  at  Sprottau,  Feb.  25, 1882.  He  grad- 
uated at  Halle  in  1858,  was  director  of  the 
library  of  the  German  museum  at  Nuremberg 
1855-7,  and  professor  at  Rostock  1858-71, 
when  he  succeeded  Holtzmann  in  Heidelberg. 
He  has  written  much  on  ancient  German  and 
French  literature,  and  translated  Bums  into 
German  (1866).  Among  his  principal  works 
are  his  critical  edition  of  the  Nibelnngenlied 
(Leipsic,  1870)  and  his  Grundrissenr  Ofchiehte 
der  Pronemalischen  LiUratur  (1872).  He  has 
edited  the  Oermania  since  1869. 

BARIJCH  (Heb.,  blessed),  the  son  of  Neriali, 
a  friend  and  amanuensb  of  the  prophet  Jcrc- 
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miah,  whose  oaptiyitj  he  appears  to  have 
shared,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt. 
His  suhseqnent  fate  is  unknown.  He  wrote 
from  dictation  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and 
read  them  to  the  people  from  a  window  of  the 
temple  (about  605  B.  0.);  but  King  Jehoiakim, 
being  displeased  with  the  contents,  destroyed 
the  roll,  catting  it  with  a  penknife  and  after- 
ward burning  it.  Concealing  themselves  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  king,  Baruch  and  Jere- 
miah rewrote  the  whole  of  the  prophecies.  The 
enemies  of  Jeremiah  ^Scribed  to  the  latter  an 
important  influence  upon  the  prophet  Bunsen 
regards  Baruch  as  the  author  of  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah. — One  of  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  bears  the  name  of  Baruch. 
It  follows  in  the  Septuagint  immediately  after 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiaii.  The  prologue  of  the 
book  states  that  it  was  read  by  Baruch  to 
Jeremiah  and  the  people  in  Babylon  by  the 
river  Sud  (Euphrates);  that  the  people  were 
brought  by  it  to  repentance,  and  sent  the  book 
with  a  letter  and  presents  to  Jerusalem.  Then 
follows  an  exhortation  to  wisdom  and  a  due 
observance  of  the  law.  Jerusalem  is  introduced 
as  a  widow  comforting  her  children  with  the 
hope  of  a  return.  The  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians generally  defend  the  authenticity  of  the 
b<x>k,  while  most  of  the  Protestants  regard  its 
spuriousness  as  fuUy  proved.  The  first  portion 
of  the  book,  embracing  chap.  L  to  iii.  8,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  wri- 
ters, a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original ;  ac- 
cording to  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  the  translation  was 
made  by  the  Alexandipe  translator  of  Jere- 
miah. The  remainder  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Greek  author.  Ewald  thinks  it 
was  composed  between  860  and  850  B.  C. 

BAEY,  HcBdrlk,  a  Dutch  engraver  of  the  17th 
oentury.  His  productions  are  remarkable 
for  neatness  of  execution,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Cornelius  Vischer.  Among  them  are 
excellent  engravings  of  the  portrait  of  Grotius, 
of  several  Dutch  admirals,  and  of  an  allegorical 
picture  by  Vandyke,  representing  "Summer 
and  Autumn." 

BIRTE,  AmUlmt  Ltaii,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
in  Paris,  Sept.  24,  1795.  He  perfected  his 
studies  under  Bosio  and  Gros,  and  acquired 
reputation  in  1881  by  his  group  representing 
a  tiger  and  a  crocodile,  in  M.  Thiers*  posses- 
sion. In  1848-^51  he  held  an  ofBce  in  the 
Louvre  museum,  where  he  also  had  his  studio. 
In  1860  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  de- 
signing subjects  in  natural  history  at  Versailles, 
and  afterward  taught  in  the  Louvre  from  1854, 
and  in  the  museum  of  the  botanical  garden 
from  1856.  He  executed  allegorical  statues 
for  the  pavilion  of  the  new  Louvre ;  produced 
many  works  relating  to  mythological  and  hb- 
torical  subjects ;  statuettes  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
Napoleon,  and  Charles  VI.  (the  last  executed 
after  his  model  by  the  late  princess  Marie 
d'Orl^ans);  the  "Three  Grace^"  the  "Ama- 
zon," "  Angelica,"  two  of  his  daughters  (since 
dead),  and  other   fine   female  figures.     His 


works  most  admired  for  their  anatomical  and 
physiological  qualities  and  monumental  gran- 
deur are  his  bronze  groups  of  animals,  as  his 
lion  crushing  a  boar,  and  nis  other  lions  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  his  panther  and  gazelle 
in  the  collection  of  the  duke  de  Luynes;  his 
little  bears  playing ;  his  tiger  devouring  a  goat 
in  the  Lyons  museum ;  and  his  jaguar  feasting 
upon  a  hare,  purchased  as  a  plaster  model  by 
the  French  government  in  1850,  and  exhibited 
in  bronze  at  the  Paris  expositions  of  1852  and 
1855.  In  1888  he  became  chevalier  and  in 
1855  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor;  received 
the  gold  medal  of  honor  at  the  exhibition  of 
1855;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  London 
exhibition  of  1862 ;  and  in  1868  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  Gonon^s  re- 
vival of  the  renaissance  method  of  modelling 
bronze  statues  at  the  first  casting  fh)m  waste 
wax  {eire perdue)  is  successfully  applied  to  many 
of  Barye's  works. 

BARYTA,  or  Barytif.    See  BABnnf. 

BAS,  or  Bati,  a  small  island  of  France,  in  the 
English  channel,  a  part  of  the  department  of 
Finistdre,  15  hl  N.  W.  of  Moriux,  about  2i  m. 
long  and  nearly  2  m.  wide ;  pop.  about  5,000. 
It  contains  three  villages,  four  batteries,  two 
forts,  a  revolving  lighthouse,  and  a  safe  harbor 
of  refuge. 

BASALT,  the  hardest,  most  compact,  and 
heaviest  of  the  trap  rocks,  frequently  columnar 
in  structure,  the  columns  or  prisms  having 
three,  ^ve,  or  more  sides,  regular  and  iointed. 
Some  of  the  columns  of  the  isle  of  Skye  are 
400  feet  long,  while  in  other  localities  they  do 
not  exceed  an  inch  in  length.  The  diameters 
of  the  prisms  range  from  nine  feet  to  an  inch 
across  toe  face.  The  colunmar  structure  is  most 
noticeable  when  the  rock  is  viewed  at  a  distance, 
as  at  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson.  Remark- 
able examples  of  basalt  have  been  found  on  the 
N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  Ireland,  and  Fingal's  cave,  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Basalt 
belongs  to  the  augitic  series  of  the  igneous 
rooks  resembling  dolerite,  and  consists  of  labra- 
dorite,  augite,  and  chrysolite  in  grains  looking 
like  green  glass.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  2*9  to  3*2.  Owing  to  its  hardnesa,  basalt 
has  been  much  used  tor  pavements  and  for 
macadamizing  roads.  When  melted  and  cooled 
rapidly  it  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  obsidian 
(volcanic  glass),  and  can  be  cast  into  ornamen- 
tal blocks  and  mouldings.  Artificial  building 
stone  was  at  one  time  made  of  it  in  England. 

BASABJIE.  (Turkish,  market  town),  the  name 
of  several  places  in  European  Turkey,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  two  following. 
L  Also  called  Ha(]yi-Oglo-Basari,  in  eastern 
Bulgaria,  25  xxl  N.  of  Varna ;  pop.  about  5,000, 
mostly  Mohammedans.  The  town  contains  10 
mosques,  and  has  an  important  yearly  fair 
in  April.  It  was  capturea  by  the  Russians, 
June  2,  1774,  and  agam  June  3,  1810,  al\er  an 
obstinate  struggle  in  which  8,000  Turks  fell. 
IL  Also  called  Tatar-Basaijik,  on  the  upper 
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Maritza,  in  the  ejalet  of  Adrianople,  20  m.  W. 
N.  W.  of  Philippopolis.  It  contains  4,000  or 
5,000  houses,  about  three  fourths  of  which  are 
occnpied  by  Mohammedans  and  one  fourth 
by  Bulgarian  Christians.  The  town  has  18 
mosques,  5  churches,  and  a  yearly  fair  lasting 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August  Rice  culture  and  the  trade  in  that 
article  are  important  branches  of  industry. 
There  are  also  warm  springs  and  baths. 

BASCm,  Mitteo,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  foun- 
der of  the  Capuchins,  died  in  Venice  in  1552. 
He  was  a  Minorite  friar  of  the  convent  of  Mon- 
tefaloone,  when  he  declared  that  St.  Francis 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  com- 
manded him  to  introduce  into  the  order  the 
same  costume  which  the  saint  had  worn  in  life, 
namely,  a  robe  of  flannel,  of  a  chestnut  color, 
tied  with  a  cord  for  a  ^rdle,  a  short  flannel 
cloak,  and  a  large  hood.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
accepted  the  revelation,  and  gave  Baschi  and 
those  who  wished  to  imitate  him  permission  to 
form  a  separate  congregation,  which  soon  took 
the  name  of  Capuchins  {capo  te,  a  hood).  Baschi 
met  with  mucn  opposition  from  his  brethren, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  imprisoned ;  but  he 
finally  became  the  first  general  of  the  Capuchin 
branch  of  the  Franciscans. 

BISCOH,  HMiry  BIdleiMB,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  South,  bom  May  27,  1796,  in 
Hancock,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Louisville, 
Sept  8, 1850.  Before  the  age  of  18  he  receiv- 
ed license  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  conference.  After  several  years  of  hard 
work  on  frontier  circuits,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Tennessee  conference  in  1816,  returned 
to  the  Ohio  conference  in  1822,  and  in  1828, 
through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  house  of  representatives 
at  Washington.  In  1824  he  was  stationed  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  1825  was  made  conftprence  mis- 
sionary, and  from  1827  to  1828  was  president 
of  Madison  college,  Uniontown,  Penn.  From 
1829  to  1831  he  served  as  agent  of  the  coloni- 
zation society,  and  then  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  science  and  belles-lettres  in 
Augusta  college,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
tin  1841.  He  declined  the  presidency  of  Lou- 
isiana college  and  of  the  Missouri  university  to 
accept  that  of  Transylvania  college,  Kentucky 
(1842).  He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
protest  of  the  southern  delegates  to  the  general 
conference  against  the  action  of  the  majority 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  (1844),  was  also  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  southern  delegates 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  1845,  and  drew 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  South.  After  serving  as 
editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  '*  of  the  M. 
E.  church  South  (1846-'50),  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy between  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  of  the  church,  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopal  office  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
His  works  (4  vols.  8vo,  Nashville,  1850  and  1856) 


comprise  sermons,  addresses,  lectures,  and  es- 
says on  infidelity,  mental  and  moral  science, 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  &c.,  and  "Meth- 
odism and  Slavery,"  a  defence  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  church.  As  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr. 
Bascom  was  singularly  fervid  and  powerful, 
and  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  was  soarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  public  speaker 
in  church  or  state.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Henkle  (12mo,  Nash- 
viUe,  1854). 

BASCOM,  J«hi,'  an  American  scholar  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1827.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Williams  college  and  of  An- 
dover  theological  seminary,  and  has  been  since 
1855  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  former  insti- 
tution. He  has  published  a  treatise  on  "  Polit- 
ical Economy"  (1861);  "Treatise  on  Esthet- 
ics "  (1862) ;  "  Text  Book  of  Rhetoric  "  (1865) ; 
"Elements  of  Psychology"  (1869);  and  "Sci- 
ence, Philosophy,  and  Religion  "  (1871),  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  insti- 
tute, Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1869-70. 

BASE,  in  chemistry,  a  term  used  with  several 
applications,  varying  according  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  constitution  of  compounds.  As 
originally  used  in  the  exposition  of  the  dnalistio 
hypothesis,  it  signified  the  electro-positive  ox- 
ide, sulphide,  &c. ;  but  in  the  new  unitary  hy- 
pothesis it  must  be  applied  to  those  electro- 
positive elements  or  compound  radicals  which 
can  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  aci^ 
Alkalies  and  some  other  metallic  oxides  were 
formerly  regarded  as  comprising  all  the  strictly 
defined  bases ;  but  to  these  are  now  added  a 
large  class  of  organic  substances  existing  in 
plants,  which  with  acids  form  salts,  and  may 
be  separated  by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  acid 
for  stronger  bases.  These  vegetable  bases  or 
alkaloids  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, in  combination  with  a  certam  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  The  constant  presence  of  this  ele- 
ment has  led  to  the  supposition  tliat  the  salifi- 
able properties  of  these  compounds  may  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  The  vegetable  bases  are  usually 
in  white  crystals.  The  few  animal  bases  or 
alkalies  are  volatile,  liquid,  and  of  oily  consis- 
tency. The  medicinal  properties  of  plants  re- 
side in  the  bases  extracted  from  them.  A  crystal 
of  aconitine  contains  the  concentrated  strength 
of  numerous  plants  of  the  monkshood ;  and  one 
of  morphia  combines  that  of  a  large  quantity 
of  opium,  as  one  of  quinine  does  of  Peruvian 
bark.    (See  Alkali,  Alkaloid,  and  Salt.) 

BASE  BALL,  an  athletic  game  played  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  has,  as  a  national 
amusement,  a  prominence  almost  equal  to  that 
attained  by  cricket  in  England.  It  has  reached 
its  present  importance  only  within  the  last  10 
or  15  years,  though  it  was  long  before  played 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  mdeed 
probably  derived  from  an  old  English  game 
called  "rounders."  It  is  played  with  a  hard 
ball,  composed  of  yarn  tightly  wound  around 
a  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  a  round 
wooden  bat  not  more  than  42  inches  in  length. 
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The  ball  mnst  not  weigh  less  than  5  nor  more  ' 
than  6^  ounces  avoirdapois,  and  must  be  be- 
tween 9  and  9^  inches  in  circumference.  The 
bat  must  not  be  more  than  2^  inches  in  diam- 
eter in  the  thickest  part. — ^A  base  ball  ground 
should  be  a  level  area  of  fine  turf  about  600  ft. 
in  length  by  400  in  breadth,  at  one  end  of  which 
a  square  of  90  ft.  is  marked  out  At  the  lower 
angle  of  this,  designated  as  the  home  base,  is 
fixed  a  white  iron  plate  or  stone,  while  the 
other  angles  are  indicated  by  white  canvas 
bags  fiUea  with  sawdust  and  attached  to  posts, 
or  more  commonly  iron  pins,  sunk  in  the 
ground.  Nine  players  constitute  a  side,  one 
mde  taking  the  bat  and  the  other  the  field. 
The  batsman  stands  at  the  home  base,  having 
the  pitcher  opposite  to  him,  at  the  distance  of 
45  ft.,  and  the  catcher  behind.  A  player  is 
also  stationed  at  or  near  each  of  the  three  can- 
vas bags,  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third 
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bases,  and  which  are  respectively  on  the  right, 
opposite  to,  and  on  the  left  of  the  batsman. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  short  field,  called  the 
short  stop,  behind  the  pitcher,  and  a  right, 
centre,  and  left  field  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  second  base,  the  duties  of  all 
of  whom  are  to  catch  or  stop  the  balls  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  pitcher  or  the  basemen.  The 
C'tions  of  the  players  as  well  as  those  of  the 
>s  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
annexed  diagram.  A  captain,  who  is  gen- 
erally the  catcher,  assigns  the  places  of  the 
players  on  his  side  and  directs  the  game. 
One  or  two  definitions  must  precede  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  game.  The  batsman  may 
strike  a  baU  in  two  ways,  "fair"  and  "foul." 
It  is  a  fair  ball  when  it  is  struck  in  a  direction 
lying  within  the  lines  of  range  of  the  home  and 
third  base,  or  of  the  home  and  first  base — sup- 
posing those  lines  indefinitely  continued  in  the 
direction  of  the  field — and  when  it  first  touches 
the  ground,  a  player,  or  any  object  within 
those  lines.  It  is  a  foul  ball  when  struck  out- 
side those  limits,  either  to  the  right,  left,  or 


rear  of  the  batsman. — The  actual  form  of  play  is 
as  follows:  When  the  batsman  has  struck  a 
fair  ball,  or  when  he  has  struck  three  times  at 
any  fairly  delivered  ball  and  missed  it  each 
time,  he  must  start  for  the  first  base;  from 
which  it  is  his  obiect  to  reach  in  turn,  as  be 
has  opportunity,  the  second,  third,  and  again 
the  "home."  When  he  succeeds  in  reaching 
the  home  base  without  being  put  out,  and  after 
having  successively  touched  the  first,  second^ 
and  third  bases,  he  is  entitled  to  score  one  run. 
As  soon  as  each  batsman  begins  to  run  the 
bases,  he  is  succeeded  at  the  bat  by  another- 
player  of  his  own  side,  the  succession  contina- 
mg  until  three  players  of  the  side  are  out, 
when  the  side  goes  to  the  field,  and  their  ad- 
versaries take  their  innings.  A  player  may  be 
put  out  in  the  following  difiTerent  ways:  1, 
if  while  he  is  acting  as  batsman  a  fair  ball 
struck  by  him  be  caught  by  an  adversary  be- 
fore  it  touches  the  ground ;  2,  when  a  foul  ball 
struck  by  him  is  either  so  caught,  or  caught  on 
the  first  bound ;  8,  if  a  fair  ball  struck  by  him 
is  held  by  his  adversary  on  the  first  base  be- 
fore he  reaches  that  base ;  4,  if  he  strikes  three 
times  at  fairly  delivered  balls,  misses  each  time, 
and  each  time  the  boll  is  caught  by  the  catcher, 
or  if,  after  so  striking,  the  ball  is  held  by  the 
player  on  first  base  before  he  can  reach  it;  5, 
if  while  running  the  bases  he  is  touched  by 
the  ball,  while  in  play,  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
versary, at  a  time  when  no  part  of  his  person 
is  touching  any  base ;  6,  if  he  wilfully  breaks 
certain  important  rules  concerning  details  of 
play,  or  attempts  to  frustrate  by  any  improper 
means  a  legitimate  attempt  to  put  him  out — by 
knocking  the  ball  from  the  hand  of  a  player,  or  in 
other  ways.  A  ball  is  said  to  be  out  of  play 
after  a  foul  stroke,  until  it  has  been  returned  to 
the  hands  of  the  pitcher.  Nine  innings  are 
played  on  each  side,  and  the  party  making  the 
greatest  number  of  runs  wins  the  game. — The 
rules  observed  throughout  the  country  in  play- 
ing the  game  are  those  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
national  associations  of  base  bail  players— <Mie 
of  professional  players,  so  called,  and  the  other 
of  amateurs.  Representatives  of  the  different 
clubs  belonging  to  these  meet  annually  in  con- 
vention, revise  the  rules  of  play,  settle  eon- 
tested  points,  &c. ;  and  reference  may  be  made 
to  their  code  of  regulations,  printed  in  all  base 
ball  players^  manuals,  for  further  information 
concerning  the  details  of  the  game. 

BASEDOW,  Jeluuai  Bcraluu^  a  German  re- 
former of  education,  bom  in  Hamburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  died  in  Magdeburg,  July  25, 1790. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wig  maker,  and  a  pupil  in 
the  Hamburg  gymnasium,  where  he  was  en- 
couraged in  his  studies  by  Keimarus.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  several  years  at  the  univer- 
sity of  I^ipsic  and  became  a  professor.  Koos- 
seau^s  £mile  having  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind,  he  came  forward  in  1768 
in  favor  of  a  thorough  reform  in  education^ 
and  received  assistance  for  the  publication  of 
his  EUmentanccrk  (8  vols.,  1774;  translated 


into  French  and  Latin),  with  100  of  Chodo- 
wiecki'e  platots  Ulnstrating  natural  Boiences  and 
induatrj.  Tbis  became  the  model  of  many 
Bohool  books  of  the  kind,  imparting  varied  in- 
formation in  a  cosmopolitan  and  liberal  spirit. 
Under  the  aaspioes  of  Prince  Francis  Fred- 
erick of  Anhalt'DesaaQ,  he  oprened  at  Dessau 
in  17T4  the  FhHanthrcpin,  a  school  free  from 
aeclarian  bias  and  from  corporal  punishment, 
and  designed  to  dehrer  pubhc  instruction  from 
Dtedi»val  bonds,  to  prepare  pupils  for  higher 
academical  studies  without  pedantry  or  big- 
otry, to  iotrodnce  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  modem  as  well  as  of 
ancient  languages.  This  school  led  to  the  es- 
tabliehment  of  many  nmilar  ones,  tbonsh  Base- 
dow himself  withdrew  from  it  in  1778.  He 
was  charged  with  not  dnly  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  classical  and  of  an 
orthodox  religions  training;  bot  he  was  never- 
theless regarded  as  a  moat  effective  and  phil- 
lUithropic  reformer. 

BASEL  (Fr.  Baile  or 
B&le).  L  A  canton 
of  Switzerland,  which 
eince  1638  has  been 
divided  into  two  half 
cantons,  called  Basel 
City  and  Basel  Country 
(Ger.  Baiehtadt  and 
SoMlland)  i  area  of 
both,  ITS  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  101,887.  It 
is  bounded  by  Alsace, 
Baden,  and  the  can- 
tons of  Aargau,  Solo- 
thnrn,  and  Bern.  The 
northern  chains  of  the 
Jura  here  descend  into 
the  pluns  of  the  Khine, 
which  are  about  700 
fL  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  higheet  ele- 
vation being  3,800  ft. 
The  conntr  J  is  hilly  but 
fertile,  and  the  climate 

mild,  the  cold  northern  winds  being  intercepted- 
bj  the  mountains.  The  oanton  has  no  lakes ; 
the  Rhine  is  the  only  considerable  river,  though 
there  are  numerous  smaU  streams.  Coal  and 
aalt  are  the  only  minerals.  The  agricultural 
producla  present  bnt  little  variety.  Oattle, 
hide«,  butter,  cheese,  and  cherry  brandy  are 
exported.  There  are  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  copper,  ateeJ,  silk,  linen,  leather, 
and  paper;  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  factories 
are  not«d.— The  city  half  canton  has  an  area 
of  14  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  47,760,  of  whom 
84,455  were  Protestants,  12,301  Catholics,  616 
Israelites,  and  488  of  other  seels.  It  had  in 
1865  a  revesne  of  1,205,988  fr. ;  the  expendi- 
tures were  1,529,873  fr. ;  the  public  debt  was 
5,987,885  fr.,  while  the  value  of  the  public  do- 
m^n  was  estimated  at  3,651,886  fr.  The  coun- 
try half  canton,  the  capital  of  which  is  Liestal, 
in  divided  int«  four  districts  ;  area,  102  sq.  m. ; 
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I  pop.  in  1870,  54,127,  of  whom  43,628  were 
Protestants,  10,345  Catholics,  131  Israeht^ 
and  228  of  other  sects.  The  yearly  eipenditnre 
is  abont  650,000  fr. ;  the  public  debt  in  1867 
was  624,000  fr. ;  while  the  ¥alne  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  canton  was  estimated  at  2,961,386 
fr.  The  inhabitants  of  both  half  cantons  are 
purely  Teutonic,  but  generally  speak  a  mixed 
Franco-German  dialect.  Ili  A  city,  tlie  capital 
of  the  half  oanton  of  which  it  forms  the  lai^est 
part,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  43  m,  N.  N. 
E.  of  Bern;  pop.  in  1870,  44,684.  It  ia 
divided  into  Great  Basel  on  the  S.  and  iJt- 
tle  Basel  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
nected by  a  wooden  bridge  560  feet  long. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  onimportant  forti- 
fications, and  contains  a  oatheiual,  built  -on 
the  spot  where  stood  the  Roman  fortress  of 
Basilia,  a  oniverwty,  a  pablio  library  oon- 
taimng  paintings  by  Holbein,  the  hall  where 
the  conncil  of  Basel  was  held,  and  other  pub- 
lic bnildinga,  among  which  are  many  educa- 


tional institutions,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
which  one-fifth  of  tite  public  revenue  is  ap- 
plied. Basel  is  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  town  in  Bwitzerland, 
and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  is  proverbial. 
The  ribbon  manofactare,  which  giyee  employ- 
ment to  abont  8,000  persons,  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  There  were  formerly  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  paper  and  leather,  bot 
these  have  declined  within  a  few  years,  and 
are  nearly  abandoned. — The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Basilia 
or  Basiliana.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Germans,  and  rebuilt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century  by 
the  German  emperor  Henry  I.,  when  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  belonged 
for  some  time  to  Burgundy,  but  af1«T  1032  to 
the  German  empire.  The  territorial  dominion 
belonged  partly  to  an  imperial  bailiff,  partly  to 
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the  bishop,  whose  see  extended  over  other 
localities,  and  partly  to  nobles  of  the  mral 
districts  and  to  patrician  families.  The  latter 
gradually  became  sole  proprietors  until  they 
joined  the  Swiss  confederation;  the  country 
nobility  emigrated  or  were  embodied  among 
the  patricians,  and  the  bishop  emigrated  with 
his  chapter  to  Solothum,  when  after  1519  the 
city  embraced  with  ardor  the  reformed  faith. 
Thus  the  whole  political  sway  was  left  with 
the  patricians  and  trading  corporations,  who  in 
time  became  omnipotent  over  the  peasants, 
and  reduced  them  and  the  poorer  citizens  to 
subjection,  against  which  the  latter  often  but 
in  vain  rebelled.  The  first  French  republic 
gave  social  equality  to  all  classes,  while  a  con- 
tribution of  11,000,000  francs  was  levied  upon 
the  city.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  privi- 
leged city  classes  led  in  1881  to  several  bloody 
battles  between  the  soldiery  of  the  city  and 
the  peasants,  until  the  Swiss  c<»ifederation  in- 
tervened and  in  1888  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  rural  canton.  At  Basel 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
French  republic  and  Prussia^  April  6,  and  that 
between  tne  French  republic  and  Spain,  July 
22,  1795.  The  population  of  the  city,  which 
was  much  larger  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  greatly 
reduced  by  the  "death  of  Basel, ^'  or  "black 
death." 

BASEL,  Condi  tf,  one  of  the  oecumenical 
councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  councils  of  Basel,  Ferrara, 
and  Florence  constitute  but  one  council,  of 
which  several  sessions  were  held  in  each  of 
these  cities,  and  which  is  usually  called  the 
council  of  Florence,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  were  definitelv  settled  and  the 
council  terminated  at  this  latter  city.  The 
council  during  its  sesdons  at  Basel,  until  its 
transfer  to  Ferrara  in  1487,  was  acknowledged 
as  oecumenical  by  Eugenius  lY.,  and  its  de- 
crees were  confirmed  by  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  interfered  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  holy  see.  The  principal  reasons 
for  assembling  a  general  council  at  the  period 
referred  to  were  to  effect  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  to  reform  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline.  The  council  was  summoned  by 
Pope  Martin  V.  to  meet  at  Basel,  March  3, 
1481.  Meanwhile  he  died,  and  Eugenius  lY. 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  on  the  very  day  of 
the  indiction  of  the  council,  and  immediately 
confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  convok- 
ing it.  On  the  day  appointed  not  a  single 
bishop,  and  but  one  abbot,  appeared  at  Basel. 
The  last-mentioned  person  went  through  the 
form  of  declaring  himself  assembled  in  oecn- 
menical  council.  Five  days  afterward  four 
deputies,  together  with  the  first-named  abbot 
and  a  few  clergymen  of  the  city,  opened  the 
council  solemnly  a  second  time.  In  September 
Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  the  papal  legate,  ar- 
rived at  Basel,  and  sent  letters  to  difierent 


prelates  exhorting  them  to  come  to  the  conndL 
On  Sept.  26  he  held  a  session,  at  which  it  is 
said  three  bishops  and  seven  abbots  were  pres- 
ent The  cardinal  having  sent  an  envoy  to 
Rome  to  represent  the  state  of  things  at  Basel, 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  desired  to  convoke 
the  council  in  a  place  more  convenient  to  the 
Greeks,  sent  a  bull  to  his  legate  empowering 
him  to  dissolve  the  council  and  indicate  a  new 
one  at  Bologna.  Cardinal  Julian,  who  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  dissolve  the  council,  had 
however  changed  his  mind,  and  was  desirous 
to  continue  it.  His  principal  reason  appears 
to  have  been  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  treating  with  the 
Hussites  ana  reconciling  them  to  the  church. 
He  himself  had  been  lately  in  Bohemia  on  a 
legation  from  the  holy  see,  and  was  more 
interested  in  this  matter  than  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Greek  church.  This  reason,  however,  made 
Eugenius  still  more  desifons  to  transfer  the 
council,  as  the  afiair  of  the  Hussites  had  been 
once  definitely  settled  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  reopened. 
His  legate,  however,  was  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  council  at  Basel;  and 
when  he  had  collected  a  sufi^cient  number  of 
prelates,  the  charge  of  provoking  a  schism  de- 
terred the  pope  fh)m  pressing  violently  his 
own  wishes.  But  on  Dec.  11,  1481,  the  pope 
published  a  bull  dissolving  the  council  of  Ba- 
sel. The  cardinal  legate  obeyed,  and  declared 
that  he  could  no  longer  act  as  president  of 
the  council.  Nevertheless  he  exerted  himself 
in  the  most  energetic  manner  to  induce  the 
pope  to  revoke  the  bull,  as  did  also  the  smaJI 
number  of  prelates  who  were  assembled.  In 
these  eflforts  they  were  supported  by  several 
sovereigns.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  efiect 
an  amicable  transfer  of  the  council,  Eugenius 
IV.  finally  revoked  his  former  bull,*  and  on 
Feb.  14,  1488,  published  another,  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  the  council  at  Basel.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  prelates  had  not  ceased  to 
continue  their  sessions,  and  to  style  themselves 
an  oecumenical  council,  although  the  approba- 
tion of  the  pope  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  the  carainal  legate  had  ceased  to  preside. 
In  this  they  justified  themselves  by  the  act  of 
the  council  of  Constance  declaring  its  suprem- 
acy over  the  pope  (1416);  an  act,  however, 
which  canonists  regM*d  as  only  intended  to 
apply  to  contending  claimants  of  the  papacy, 
and  as  not  synodical  because  the  council  was 
only  recognized  at  the  time  by  a  part  of  the 
church.  During  the  period  of  the  suspension 
of  the  council  by  Eugenius  IV.,  the  prelates, 
'  who  after  a  time  increased  to  tlie  number 
of  80,  framed  several  decrees,  declaring  the 
'  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  the  pope, 
I  the  want  of  power  in  the  latter  to  dinsofve 
I  or  transfer  it»  citing  Eugenius  to  appear  within 
I  a  certain  time,  Ac.  After  the  revocation 
^  of  the  bull  of  transfer,  all  these  edicts  were 
;  revoked  by  the  council,  and  the  legitimate  ses- 
sions recommenced  under  the  presidency  of 
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the  legate.  The  declaration  of  the  superiority 
of  a  general  council  to  the  pope  was  renewed, 
however,  after  the  reconciliation,  though  the 
legate  refused  to  he  present,  or  sanction  the  act 
in  any  way.  A  number  of  decrees  of  reforma- 
tion were  framed,  which  are  all  the  acts  of  the 
council  ever  recognized  as  truly  synodical,  and 
as  such  approved  by  the  holy  see.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  emperor,  though  without  suc- 
cess. Finally,  Eugenius  IV.,  finding  Cardinal 
Julian,  the  principal  sovereigns,  and  the  Greek 
emperor,  altogether  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
views,  on  June  19,  1487,  dissolved  once  more 
the  council  of  Basel,  and  transferred  the  ses- 
sions to  Ferrara.  There  had  been  from  the 
outset  at  Basel  but  few  prelates  and  bishops  of 
high  rank,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  all  of  whom  had  been  admitted  to  a 
vote  in  violation  of  the  canons.  The  cardinals 
and  the  principal  pbrtion  of  the  prelates  of 
rank  obeyed  immediately  the  mandate  of  the 
holy  see,  and  repaired  to  Ferrara.  The  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Pa- 
lermo, with  a  few  other  prelates,  and  several 
hundred  priests,  remfuned,  and  continued  the 
sessions  of  their  so-called  council,  from  this 
time  regarded  as  a  conciliabulum  or  schismat- 
ical  assembly.  They  declared  several  propo- 
sitions respectmg  the  superiority  of  general 
councils  to  be  articles  of  fEdth,  excommunicated 
the  council  of  Ferrara,  deposed  the  pope,  and 
in  1489  elected  Amadeus  VIII.,  formerly  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V.,  and 
continued  to  bear  it  during  10  years,  after 
which  he  abdicated  it,  and  submitted  himself 
to  Nicholas  V.,  who  made  him  cardinal.  The 
council  of  Basel  continued  its  sessions  during 
all  this  period,  and  finally  the  dehru  of  the 
council,  which  had  adjourned  to  Lausanne,  put 
an  end  to  itself  by  electing  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff, Nicholas  V.,  pope. 

BASEVI,'  Ge«iis^  an  English  architect,  bom  at 
Brighton  in  1794,  died  at  Ely,  Oct.  16,  1845. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and  travel- 
led in  Greece  and  Italy.  In  1819  he  com- 
menced practice  in  London  on  his  own  account 
with  great  success.  Belgrave  square  was 
erected  from  his  designs.  He  was  joint  archi- 
tect with  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  of  the  conserva- 
tive club  house,  St.  Jameses  street,  a  beautiful 
building.  His  best  and  greatest  work,  the  Fitz- 
william  museum  at  Oambridge,  was  finished 
by  Mr.  Oockerell.  While  inspecting  the  west 
bell  tower  of  Ely  cathedral,  then  being  restored 
under  his  direction,  he  fell  through  an  aper- 
ture a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  was  killed. 

BASHAX,  in  Biblical  geography,  the  northern 
portion  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  between 
Damascene  Syria  on  the  north  and  Gilead  on 
the  south.  It  is  a  high  table  land,  and  was 
anciently  famous  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
for  its  oaks,  which  vied  with  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Remains  of  these  forests  are  still 
seen  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  deep,  rich,  black  soil  on  the  plains  pro- 


duces the  same  luxuriant  pasture  as  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  reared  there 
may  still  be  called  the  fatlings  of  Bashan.  It 
was  conquered  from  the  Amorites  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Edrei,  where  Og,  the  giant  king  of 
Bashan,  fell.  It  was  occupied  by  the  nomadic 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Later'  it  was  cap- 
tured from  Israel,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and  afterward 
recaptured  by  Jeroboam  11.  It  was  also  the 
first  province  that  fell  before  the  Assyrian  in- 
vaders. When  the  Israelites  were  taken  cap- 
tive, the  scattered  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  who  had  settled  among  the  rocky 
passes  of  Argob  and  Hermon,  and  in  the  des- 
ert, returned.  Henceforth  it  is  not  mentioned 
under  its  name  of  Bashan  by  any  writer,  but 
the  provinces  into  which  it  was  divided  are 
often  referred  to.  Gaulanitis  was  the  territory 
of  Golan,  the  ancient  Hebrew  city  of  refuge. 
Auranitis  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  Hauran  of 
Ezekiel.  Batanasa  is  the  name  given  to  the 
eastern  mountain  range,  and  occasionally  used 
for  Bashan  in  general;  and  Trachonitis,  the 
r^cky  region  of  the  north,  is  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  ancient  Argob,  the  rocky.  During 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  the 
Christians  living  in  that  city  retired  to  Pella,  a 
town  of  Bashan ;  and  in  the  4th  century  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Chris- 
tians. Heathen  temples  were  Converted  into 
churches,  and  churches  were  built  in  almost 
every  town  and  village.  When  the  Saracens 
overran  Syria  these  churches  were  converted 
into  mosques ;  and  when  the  country  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Ottomans  its  desolation  was 
completed.  The  mountains  of  Bashan,  though 
not  generally  very  steep,  are  rugged  and  rocky. 
The  remains  of  terraces  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  slopes,  which  give  evidence  of  past  indus- 
try, and  oaks  and  other  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
abound  here.  The  whole  mountain  range  is 
of  volcanic  origin ;  the  peaks  shoot  up  conically 
in  deep  serried  lines,  and  the  rocks  are  black. 
One  or  two  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  have 
been  seen  on  the  plain.  The  ancient  province 
of  Trachonitis,  now  Lejah,  is  a  vast  field  of  ba- 
salt in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Bashan.  In 
Argob,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Bashan,  80  m. 
long  by  20  broad,  tfair  is  said  to  have  taken  no 
fewer  than  60  great  and  fenced  cities.  A  late 
traveller,  Cyril  Graham,  writes :  "  We  find  one 
after  another  great  stone  cities,  walled  and  un- 
walled,  with  stone  gates,  and  so  crowded  toge- 
ther that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  won- 
der how  all  the  people  could  have  lived  in  so 
small  a  place.  When  we  see  houses  built  of 
such  huge  and  massive  stones  that  no  force 
which  can  be  brought  against  them  in  that 
country  could  ever  batter  them  down ;  when 
we  find  rooms  in  these  houses  so  large  and 
lofty  that  many  of  them  would  be  considered 
fine  rooms  in  a  palace  in  Europe ;  and  lastly, 
when  we  find  some  of  these  towns  bearing  the 
very  names  which  cities  in  that  country  bore 
before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  I  think 
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we  caDDOt  help  feeling  the  stroDgeet  oonvic- 
tion  that  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the 
ttephsim  of  which  we  read  in  the  boob  of  Ben- 
terononiy."  Porter  visited  and  passed  by  more 
than  30  cities  and  towna,  and  saw  ntanj  olhgrs 
dotted  over  the  plain.  In  bis  descriptioD  of 
one  of  the  hooses  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
be  says :  "  The  honse  seeios  to  have  nndergone 
little  change  from  the  time  that  its  old  master 
left  it,  and  jet  the  thick  nitrons  crnst  on  the 
floor  showed  that  it  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
Bses.  The  walls  were  perfect,  built  of  large 
blooks  of  hewn  basalt,  witbont  cement  of  anj 
kind.  The  roof  was  formed  of  large  slab*  of 
the  same  black  basalt,  lying  as  regularly  and 
joined  as  closely  as  if  the  workmen  baa  just 
oompletad  them.  They  measured  12  ft.  in 
length,  16  inches  in  breadth,  and  e  inches  in 
thidcness.  The  end  rests  on  a  plain  stcne  cor- 
nice proiectiQg  about  a  foot  from  each  side 
wall.  The  oator  door  was  a  slab  of  stone  4| 
ft.  high,  i  wide,  and  8  inches  thick.  It  hong 
npon  pivots  formed  of  projecting  parts  of  the 
slab  working  in  sockets  mthe  lintel  and  thresh- 
hold;  and  though  so  mas^ve,  it  'conld  he 
opened  and  shut  with  ease.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  was  a  email  window  with  a  stone  shut- 
ter. An  inner  door,  also  of  stone,  bat  of  finer 
workmanship,  and  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the 
other,  admitted  to  a  chamber  of  the  same  size 
and  appearance.  From  it  a  much  larger  door 
communicated  with  a  third  chamber,  to  which 
there  was  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
This  was  a  spacious  hall,  equal  in  width  to  the 
two  rooms,  and  abont  25  ft.  long  by  20  high, 
A  semicircular  arch  was  thrown  across  it,  sup- 
porting the  stone  roof;  and  a  gate  so  large  that 
camels  could  pass  in  and  out  opened  on  the 
street.  The  gate  was  of  stone  and  in  its  place." 
Some  of  these  cities  were  supolied  with  water 
from  distant  springs  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
Desolation  reigns  everywhere ;  the  cities  are 
deserted,  and  the  limited  number  of  Druses 
and  refugees  who  have  settled  there  ruse  no 
more  than  is  indispensable  for  sustenance,  out 
of  fL-ar  of  arousing  the  rapacity  of  an  arbi- 
trary government  and  attracting  the  Bedouin 
robbers.  (See  Bozhah.)  The  principal  sutbor- 
ities  on  Boshan  are  J.  L.  Porter  (''  Damas- 
cus," "  The  Giant  Cities  of  Basban,"  &c.)  and 
Wetzstein  (Rtitebcritht  Hber  ffauran  nnddie 
Traehonen,  Berlin,  18G0). 

BISBAW.    See  Pasha. 

ilSBKIBS,  or  Baskkarls,  nn^vilized  tribes  of 
RusMa,  scattered  from  the  Caspian  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Siberia,  chiefly  W,  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  inhabiting  large  tracts  of  land  (to- 
gether about  GO.OOO  sq,  m.)  in  the.  governments 
of  Perm,  Ufa,  Orenburg,  Samnra,  and  adjoin- 
ing parts;  totol  number  about  500,000.  They 
are  of  remote  Finnish  origin,  but  considerably 
mixed  with  Tartars,  and  have  their  local  or- 
ganizations of  cantons,  olannhiiis,  yurLs,  and 
villages,  though  tiiey  have  l)een  under  Russian 
anthority  since  their  flnal  subjiigntion  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.    They  are  under 
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the  eocleuastioal  jurisdiction  of  the  Uohamme- 
dan  Tartar  mufti  of  Ufa,  and  are  nominally 
Sunnite  Mohammedans,  but  addicted  to  pa- 
ganism. They  have  many  of  tlie  Tartar  and 
Kirghiz  characteristics,  but  although  semi-sav- 
ages, they  are  docile  and  inoffensive. .  About 
50,000  of  tbem  are  employed  in  the  Russian 
cavalry  service,  and  the  whole  race  are  relieved 
&om  paying  ta!ies.  They  are  eioetlent  horse- 
men and  eat  horse  flesh,  and  their  horses,  fa- 
mous for  endnrance,  are  highly  valued.  In  tha 
war  of  1613  the  Bashkirs,  though  inferior  to 
the  Ooesacks,  rendered  good  service.  In  tbe 
Orimean  war  they  were  chiefly  employed  in 
rough  work  connected  with  the  transportatioo 
of  provinoDS  and  material.  Some  of  them  r»- 
side  in  permanent  villages,  cultivating  the  soil, 


and  rai.iing  cattle  and  bees;  others  are  nomads, 

wandering  tVom  place  to  place  with  their  Socka 
and  herds,  which  are  numerous,  a  rich  man 
sometimes  having  2,000  sheep  and  600  head 
of  cattle.  About  400  sciiools  have  been  es- 
tablished among  them,  which  are  attended  by 
about  8,000  children. 

BISIL,  a  name  applied  to  various  odoriferoos 
labiates,  but  especially  to  the  genus  ofgrnum. 
The  species  of  this  genus  number  about  40,  and 
are  chiefly  indigenous  to  the  Ea.>>t  Indies,  where 
some  species  are  regarded  with  superstitions 
veneration  from  their  supposed  power  as  dis- 
infectants. Bo^il  has  been  cnltivated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America  as  a  garden  herb, 
useful  in  cooking  for  flavoring.  In  Mada- 
gascar the  roots  are  enten.  A  few  species 
have  conspicuous  purplish  flowers  and  varie^- 
ted  foliage,  and  flnd  a  place  in  cultivation 
among  ornamental  plants ;  but  these  are  excep- 
tions, and  although  the  genus  is  closely  allied 
to  colfu*,  well  known  for  its  rich  foliage,  the 
species  are  usually  recommended  by  their  odor 


and  not  by  their  appearance.  All  tbe  epeciee 
ore  eiuil;  cultivated  fWim  seed,  and  most  of 
them  ore  half  hardy  in  tbe  latitude  of  Boston. 


Sweet  BuU  (Oitiiiiuii  bulUcum). 

USffli,  a  Balffarian  monk  and  phjaician, 
foondec  of  a  religious  sect  called  Bogomiles 
(Slavic  Bog,  GcmI,  and  milvi,  have  mercj),  burnt 
alive  in  Coastantinople  in  1118.  His  follow- 
ers believed  that  before  the  birth  of  Ohrist  God 
bad  a  Bon  Satanael,  who  revolted,  seduced  the 
angels,  created  the  visible  universe,  and  gave 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  Chriat  had  the  niisaion 


repndiated  raarringe,  favoring  a  free 
of  the  seies,  rejected  tlie  doctrine  of  the  reeur- 
rectioD,  the  books  of  Moses,  and  tbe  encharlst, 
abolished  baptism,  characterized  chorches  as 
devilish,  denounced  priests  and  monks,  and 
would  not  recognize  any  liturgy  hut  the  Lord's 
prayer.  He  condemned  all  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  objected  to  the  eating  of  meat  and  epf^ 
In  1111  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenas  con- 
vened a  synod  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
Botjtomiles;  and  entrapping  Basil,  as  their  chief 
leader,  into  making  a  confession  of  his  faith,  he 
convened  a  second  synod  (1118),  calling  upon 
hiro  to  retract;  but  be  remained  firm,  expect- 
ing, even  while  the  flames  sorronnded  him, 
that  angels  would  come  to  his  rescue.  See 
Engelhardt,  Kirchengetekichlliehe  Abhaadlun- 
fftn  (Erlangen,  1832). 

BISIL  I^  or  BmIUu,  snmamed  the  Macedo- 
nian, emperor  of  the  East,  bom  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedon  about  626,  died  March  1, 
886.    At  a  very  early  age  be  was  taken  pris- 


Baving  obtained  his  liberty,  he  proceeded 
Constantinople,  where  a  monk  caused  him  to 
be  presented  to  Theophilns  the  Little,  a  relative 
of  the  emperor.  Accompanying  bis  master  to 
Greece,  he  won  the  favor  of  a  rich  widow,  who 
made  lum  her  heir,  and  whose  -p— ''"-  — -"-"-^ 
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him  t^pnrchnse  large  estates  in  hisn&tive  coun- 
try. He  continued  in  the  service  of  Theophiliu 
till  842,  when  he  brongbt  himself  to  the  notice 
of  the  emperor  ]tUchael  lit.  by  vanquishing  in 
single  combat  a  ^gantio  Bnlgarisn.  He  grad- 
QalTy  rose  to  the  dignity  of  chief  chamberlain, 
and  repudiated  bis  wife  In  order  to  marry 
erne  of  the  emperor's  conoobines.  He  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  fiardoe,  on  whom  the  dig- 
nity of  Cffisar  bad  been  conferred,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  Michael, 
and  soon  afterward  was  created  Augustus  and 
recognized  aa  heir  apparent  Henceforward, 
in  consequence  of  the  inebriety  and  incapacity 
of  Michael,  the  whole  administration  of  the 
government  devolved  upon  him.  The  empe- 
ror, perceiving  himself  redaced  to  a  cipher,  be- 
came jealous  and  resolved  on  Baul's  ruin;  bat 
the  plot  was  revealed  to  Basil,  and  on  Bept  94, 
867,  Michael  III.  was  murdered.  Basil  was 
now  proclaimed  emperor,  and  during  a  reign 
of  over  18  years  displayed  a  vigor  and  ability 
which  few  of  bis  predecessors  had  equalled. 
He  removed  the  patriarch  Photitis  from  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  because  of  the  religious  feuds 
which  he  bad  excited  there,  and  installed  Igna* 
tius  in  his  place;  reduced  the  revolted  Fauli- 
cions  to  obedience;  compelled  the  Arabs  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bagnsa  in  87S,  vanqnisbed 
them  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  several  en- 

fagements,  and  attempted  to  drive  tliem  ont  of 
taly.  His  general  Procopina  was  defeated  and 
slain  tbrougli  the  treachery  of  bis  lieutenant 
Leo,  whom  Basil  accordingly  caused  to  be  mn- 
tilated  and  sent  into  eiile.  Basil  'meanwhile  • 
became  jealous  of  his  own  son  Leo,  owing  to 
the  slandera  of  a  courtier;  but,  convinced  at 
the  last  momentof  the  youn^  man's  innocence, 
he  restored  blm  to  his  affections,  and  punished 
his  calumniati)f.  Tbe  emperor  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  from  a  stag.  He 
made  a  collection  of  some  of  the  laws  of  tbe 
eastern  empire,  which  was  entitled  the  "Ba- 
nlicaa  Constitutions,"  and  wrote  a  small  work 
OD  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  du- 
ties of  sovereigns,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  son 
and  snccesBor  Leo  the  Philosopher.  This  work 
is  still  extant;  tbe  best  edition  of  it  is  that 
published  in  GSttingen.  16T4.— Baril  U.,  empe- 
ror of  the  East,  eldest  son  of  Romanns  II., 
bom  in  9GS,  died  in  I02G.  Romanns  bad  de- 
creed tliat  his  infant  sons  Basil  and  Constan- 
tine  should  reign  together  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  mother.  Immediat«ly  alter  tbe 
death  of  Romanus,  however,  their  mother 
married  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  raised  him 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  brothers  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  their  inheritance  till  970.  Conston- 
tiue  gave  himself  up  to  licentiousness,  and  the 
whole  administration  of  the  government  de- 
volved on  Basil.  His  reign  was  a  scries  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  wars.  He  put  down  the 
formidable  revolt  of  Scleras,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt of  Otbo  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  en- 
force his  claim  to  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italj^ 
in  right  of  his  wife  Theophania,  the  sister  of 
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Basil;  and  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  war 
with  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  from  whom  he 
made  valuable  conquests,  and  with  his  old 
allies  the  Sicilian  Arabs.  But  his  most  impor- 
tant war  was  that  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
quest of  Bulgaria.  This  war  broke  out  in  987, 
and  lasted,  with  few  intermissions,  till  1018. 
In  the  first  years  of  it  Basil  conquered  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  southwestern  division 
of  that  kingdom ;  but  in  996  Samuel,  its  king, 
overran  all  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  laid  siege 
to  Thessalonica,  and  penetrated  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. During  his  homeward  march,  how- 
ever, he  was  encountered  bj  Basil  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sperchiua,  and  defeated.  In  999  Nice- 
phorus  Xiphias,  the  general  of  Basil,  captured 
two  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  Bul- 
garia proper;  and  in  1002  Samuel  again  in- 
vaded Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  even  took 
Adrianople,  but  was  driven  back  to  his  own 
kingdom.  Basil  gave  his  enemies  such  an 
overthrow  at  Zetunium  that  they  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow.  On  this  occasion  the  em- 
peror showed  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  Of 
16,000  prisoners  he  ordered  the  eyes  of  all  to 
be  put  out  save  those  of  one  in  every  100,  who 
was  to  guide  his  99  unfortunate  brethren  in 
arms  to  their  native  land.  The  cries  of  these 
poor  wretches,  as  they  approached  the  camp 
of  their  countrymen,  had  an  effect  on  the  Bul- 
garian monarch  which  the  shouts  of  his  foes 
could  never  produce ;  he  fell  to  the  ground  in- 
sensible, and  expired  on  the  third  day  after. 
The  conquest  or  Bulgaria  was,  however,  not 
entirely  completed  till  1018,  when  it  became  a 
Greek  province  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  a  Greek  governor.  Basil  contemplated  the 
expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from  Sicily ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  for  it  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  To 
expiate  the  sins  of  his  youth,  Basil  wore  the 
hair  shirt  of  a  monk  beneath  his  imperial  robe, 
and  lived  the  abstemious  life  of  an  ascetic. 
Notwithstanding  his  incessant  wars,  he  accu- 
mulated from  his  surplus  revenue  during  his 
reign  an  enormous  fortune,  estimated  to  have 
been  equal  to  £8,000,000  sterling. 

BASIL  THE  CRflAT,  a  saint  of  the  Christian 
church,  born  at  Ccesarea  in  Oappadocia  in  828 
or  829,  died  Jan.  1,  379.  His  fadier  and  moth- 
er were  St.  Basil  the  Elder  and  St.  Emmelia. 
His  father  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  had  long  been  Christian.  He  had 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  their  intimate  friend  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  were  remarkable  for  sanc- 
tity, and  three  of  whom  are  canonized,  viz.,  St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Peter  of  Sebaste,  and  St. 
Macrina.  His  early  education  was  superin- 
tended by  his  father,  aft^r  whose  death  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cfesarea,  Constantinople, 
and  Athens.  He  excelled  in  eloquence  and 
logic,  applied  himself  also  to  philosophy,  natu- 
ral science,  medicine,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  study  of  classical  literature  and  eloquence 


in  Christian  schools.  At  Athens  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  re- 
turned to  Caesarea  in  855,  and  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  with  brilliant  success,  but  soon  gave 
it  up  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  a  religious 
life.  Dividing  the  principal  part  of  his  prop- 
erty among  the  poor,  he  travelled  through 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  to  visit  the 
most  celebrated  anchorets  and  monasteries.  In 
858  he  returned  home,  was  ordained  lector 
by  Dianius,  and  retired  to  his  grandmother^s 
house  in  Pon  tus.  His  mother  and  sister  had 
already  founded  a  female  convent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, on  the  bank  of  the  river  Isis,  in  which 
his  sister  was  superior.  Basil  now  founded  a 
monastery,  according  to  some  authorities  on  the 
opposite  bank,  according  to  others  at  Selcuco- 
bot,  and  in  the  course  of  time  other  afiiliated 
monasteries.  He  remained  in  his  own  convent 
as  superior  for  four  years,  when  he  yielded  his 

Elace  to  his  brother  St.  Peter  of  Sebaste.  After 
is  election  to  the  episcopate  he  conjtinued  to 
watch  over  these  religious  homes,  and  com- 
posed rules  and  spiritual  treatises  for  them ; 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  reli^ous  in  the 
East  are  hence  called  Basilians.  In  859,  dur- 
ing a  famine,  be  sold  the  remaining  portion  of 
his  property  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
Gregory  joined  him,  and  has  left  an  interesting 
account  of  the  life  they  led  in  common,  in  a 
little  hut  with  a  barren  garden  spot  around  it, 
where  they  found  exercise  and  diversion  in  cut- 
ting stone,  carrying  wood,  planting  flowers,  and 
making  canals  to  irrigate  the  sandy  soil.  In 
862  Basil  went  back  to  Ceesarea  and  took  with 
him  a  number  of  his  religious  brethren,  it  seems, 
to  found  a  cloister.  Julian  the  Apostate  was 
now  emperor ;  he  had  been  BasiPs  fellow  stu- 
dent at  Athens,  and  he  sent  a  h3rpocritical  in- 
vitation to  him  to  come  to  his  court.  This  in- 
vitation was  declined,  and  was  followed  by  an- 
other, which  was  accompanied  by  an  order  to 
Say  1,000  pounds  of  gold  to  the  treasurer  or  be 
ragged  through  the  city.  Basil  replied  in  a 
very  bold  and  severe  style  to  his  old  comrade, 
who  soon  afterward  found  his  death  in  the  Per- 
sian war.  In  his  85th  year  Basil  was  ordained 
priest  by  Eusebius,  the  successor  of  Dianius  in 
Caasarea,  but  for  some  reason  was  soon  dis- 
missed from  the  hieh  post  which  the  bishop 
had  assigned  him.  Luseoius's  conduct  met  witn 
general  censure.  Basil  retired  again  to  Puntus, 
but  in  866  Eusebius  was  obliged  to  recall 
him  to  Ceesarea,  to  stem  the  irruptions  which 
Arianism  was  making  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emperor  Valens.  In  870,  on  the  death  of  Euse- 
bius, he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Cwsarea. 
During  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
presided  over  this  maportant  see  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  bishops  of  the  church.  The  whole 
city  followed  him  to  the  grave,  Jews  and 
heathen  wept  with  the  Christians  at  his  death, 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  pronounced  his 
panegyric.  The  principal  efforts  of  St,  Basil 
the  Great  were  directed  to  the  defence  of  the 
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divinity  of  Jesos  Christ  against  the  Arians.  On 
account  of  this  he  is  styled  by  the  general 
council  of  Ohalcedon  ^*the  great  Basil,  the  ser- 
vant of  grace,  who  has  proclaimed  the  truth  to 
the  whole  earth/*  He  is  held  in  especial  ven- 
eration in  the  Greek  church,  though  he  was  a 
f^trenuous  supporter  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His 
works  were  nrst  published  at  Basel  with  a  pref- 
ace bj  Erasmus  in  1532.  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  Gamier  (3  vob.,  Paris,  1721- 
'80 ;  reprinted  in  Paris  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1839). 

BiSILAN)  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
the  largest  of  the  'Sooloo  group,  separated  by 
the  strait  of  Basilan,  12  m.  wide,  from  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao; 
area,  about  600  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  The 
coast  abounds  with  fish ;  there  are  wild  hogs, 
deer,  and  elephants  in  the  forests.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  pirates. 

BASILIAUr  MONILS,  or  Mtaks  of  St  BasU,  a  re- 
ligious order  founded  by  St.  Basi)  the  Great, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  When 
the  saint  retired  into  the  deserts  of  Pontus  he 
found  there  a  vast  number  of  solitaries  whose 
manner  of  life  he  strove  to  copy.  Crowds  of 
followers  gathered  around  him,  and  so  rapidly 
did  their  number  increase  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  build  a  large  monastery,  and  to  embody 
in  a  code  of  written  laws  instructions  for  their 
conduct.  These  rules  were  published  in  862,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Liberius.  The 
new  order  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  East, 
and  it  is  said  that  before  his  death  Basil  saw 
himself  the  spiritual  father  of  ovev  90,000  monks. 
In  the  8Ui  century  they  were  treated  with  great 
severity  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Coprony- 
mus,  a  violent  iconoclast.  The  Basilian  rule 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  and  there- 
upon passed  into  the  West,  where  it  became 
the  basis  of  all  monastic  institutions  up  to  the 
time  of  St.  Benedict.  Great  numbers  embraced 
it  itfltaly,  Sicily,  and  Spain ;  but,  though  calling 
themselves  by  the  oonmion  name  of  ^^  monks  or 
St.  Basil,**  these  various  communities  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other  until  Pope  Gregory 
XIIl.  united  them  under  one  head,  and  at  the 
same  time  corrected  several  abuses  which  had 
crept  in  among  them  during  the  lapse  of  years. 
Various  causes  have  since  led  to  their  decline 
in  the  West,  but  the  order  is  still  large  and  im- 
portant. Their  principal  monastery  is  that  of 
bt.  Saviour  at  Messina.  In  Spain,  where  they 
are  very  numerous,  the  Latin  rite  is  universally 
followed;  in  Italy  and  Sicily  they  generally 
conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church, 
with  a  few  modifications.  Most  of  the  monks 
of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  claim  to  belong 
to  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  but  if  so  they  have 
d#viated  widely  from  their  original  rule.  The 
historians  of  the  order  state  that  it  has  pro- 
duced 14  popes,  numerous  patriarchs,  cardi- 
nals, and  archbishops,  1,800  bishops,  and  11,- 
800  martyrs. 

BASILICA  (Gr.  paat'kiKfj^  from  Paaikti)^,  king), 
a  term  first  applied  in  Athens  to  buildings 
in  which  public  business  was  transacted,  and 


afterward  in  Rome  to  stately  edifices  of  an 
oblong  shape,  with  four  comers,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  colunms,  generally  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  nrst  basilica  at  Rome  was  built 
by  Cato  the  Elder,  and  was  cidled  Porcia,  The 
basilica  Julia,  built  by  Vitruvius  at  Fanum  for 
Julius  Caesar,  was  supported  by  100  marble  pil- 
lars, embellished  with  gold  ana  precious  stones, 
and  contained  18  judgment  seats  for  the  prsDtors. 
There  were  about  20  basilicas  in  Rome,  and 
one  in  every  provincial  town.  The  only  one 
of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist  is  that 
of  Tr^an.  Among  the  most  celebrated  basili- 
cas were  those  at  Palestrina,  Pompeii,  and 
Padstum.  Many  of  them  became  churches, 
some  of  which  in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries 
were  called  basilicas ;  and  the  term  was  also 
g^ven  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  other  mediaeval  church-like  sepulchral 
monuments.  There  are  several  churches  in 
Rome  called  basilicas,  but  the  name  is  chiefiy 
applied  in  modem  times  to  the  five  patriarch- 
al churches  of  St.  Peter, ,  St  John  Lateran, 
Santa  Maria  Mag^ore,  St.  Paul,  and  St  Lo- 
renzo, the  last  two  being  without  the  walls. 
Of  the  smaller  basilicas  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Santa  Croce,  St  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes, 
and  San  Pietro  in  VincolL — See  JSunsen,  jDie 
christlichen  BasiliJcen  Roms  (Munich,  1848), 
and  Hnbsch,  Der  altehristliehe  Kirchenhau 
(Carlsruhe,  1862). 

BASILICATA,  a  province  of  S.  Italy,  situated 
chiefiy  E.  of  the  main  Apennine  ridge,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  ancient  Lucania ;  area,  4,122 
sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1871,  509,089.  The  chief  rivers, 
the  Sinno,  Agri,  Basento,  and  Bradano,  form 
extended  valleys  bounded  by  oflfsets  from  the 
Apennines,  which  latter  slope  gradually  toward 
the  sea  and  settle  into  low  plains  within  10  m. 
of  the  coast.  These  plains,  famous  in  antiquity 
as  the  plains  of  Metapontum  and  Heraiclea, 
are  still  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  The  in- 
terior is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  little  visited, 
and  the  inhabitants  retain  primitive  modes  of 
life.  The  principal  tree  id  the  pine.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  along  the  Sinno.  In 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  province,  wa- 
tered by  the  Ofimto,  is  the  volcanic  region  of 
Mount  Vultur,  which  extends  N.  and  S.  be- 
tween 15  and  20  m.,  and  is  20  m.  wide.  The 
mountain  proper  is  situated  between  Melfi  and 
Rionero,  and  is  8,000  ft.  high.  Disastrous  earth- 
quakes occurred  here  in  1851  and  in  Pecember, 
1857.  Basilicata  is  rich  in  cattle,  silk,  wine, 
and  saffron.  Cotton  and  olive  oil  are  produced 
moderately.  The  chief  cereals  are  maize  and 
buckwheat.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Lagonegro,  Melfi,  Matera,  and  Potenza.  Cap- 
ital, Potenza. 

BASILID£S^  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  sect, 
who  taught  in  Alexandria  about  the  year  120. 
Some  say  that  he  was  bom  in  Egypt,  others  in 
Syria  or  Persia.  He  taught  that  the  Supreme 
Being   produced   from    himself  seven   other 
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beings,  called  teoDB.  These  are,  Intalligenoe 
(Noif))  Reason  (Aoj^r),  Providence,  Wisdom, 

Power,  Peace,  and  Holinesg;  these  seven,  with 
the  Supreme  Being  himself,  constituting  the 
perfect  eight  (;Oyioit)-  The  mona  Wisdom  and 
Power  produced  the  angels  of  the  first  order, 
who  produced  those  of  the  second  order,  and 
so  on  to  the  naniber  of  8GC  orders,  each  order 
dwelling  in  its  own  heaven.  From  Greek  let- 
ters the  nnmericot  valne  of  which  is  885  was 
formed  the  mj'sldcal  word  Abntxai,  which  be- 
cnme  the  syiubol  of  tbe  sect  fonndad  b;  Basil- 
ides.  The  sevea  angels  of  the  lowest  order, 
"whose  archoD  or  chief  was  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  were  the  creators  of  the  world.  All 
haman  souls  had  committed  sins  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  and  were  consequently  ex- 
cluded from  the  realm  of  light  To  effect  Iheir 
return  to  this  realm,  the  Nous  united  himself 
witli  tbe  man  Christ  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his 
baptism;  but  the  sufferings  which  Jesns  en- 
dured were  borne  by  tlie  man  only,  and  were 
in  expiation,  as  all  Buffering  is,  of  mm  com- 
mitted by  him  in  a  former  state  of  existence. 
Basilides  forbade  marriage  and  the  eating  of 
meat.  lie  wrote  a  book  entitled  Exe^etiea, 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  several 
other  works,  among  which  is  a  gospel.  His 
followers,  the  Basilidians,  existed  as  late  oa  the 
4th  century;  but  they  soon  degenerated  from 
the  doctrines  of  their  foouder,  afiimjing  the 
GchI  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
world  of  light,  and  became  grossly  immoral. 

BISILISCI'8,  emperor  of  tbe  East,  died  in 
Cajipadocia  in  477.  Tbongh  bis  early  exploits 
against  tbe  Scythians  had  been  far  from  bril- 
liant, be  was  through  theinllnence  of  his  sister, 
the  empress  Verino,  wife  of  Leo  I.,  placed  in 
command  in  468  of  the  fleet  which  sailed  from 
Constantinople  to  Carthage  against  Genseric, 
consisting  of  over  1,100  ships  and  100,000 
men.  The  expedition  safely  reached  the  coast 
of  Africa,  but  ended  disastrously.  Basiliscus, 
ator  displaying  either  the  greatest  pusillanim- 
ity or  treachery,  fled  tti  Constantinople  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  and  bid  himself  in  St. 
Sophia  until  his  sister  had  appeased  the  wrath 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  punished  merely  with 
honishment  to  Thrace.  After  the  death  of 
Leo  I.  (474)  the  throne  devolved  on  his  infant 
grandson,  I.eo  IL,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ari- 
adne and  of  her  Isaurian  consort  Zeno.  The 
latter,  booing  to  become  sole  mler  after  the 
snspicioudy  sudden  death  of  his  son,  was  de- 
posed by  Verina  ond  Basiliscus,  and  Basiliscus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  administration  Constantinople  was 
partly  laid  in  ashes  (478),  the  famous  public 
library  with  over  120,000  J(S.  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  46  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
executed  in  golden  letters,  being  burned.  He 
burdened  the  people  with  taxes,  and  his  rule 
became  so  intijlersble  that  Zeno  was  recalled 
and  Basiliscus  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
imprisoned  in  a  tower  in  Cappadocia,  where 
they  were  left  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 


BASILISK 

BISILIBK  (Aa«iIi«eiM,  Lanrenti),  a  geoas  of 
saurian  reptiles  of  the  family  of  igvanidas,  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  The 
genus  is  characterized  by  a  thin  triangolar  fold 
of  skin  rising  vertically  from  the  occiput  and 
inclined  backward,  resembling  in  shape  a  Phry- 
gian cap;  the  external  edge  of  the  posterior 
toes  is  bordered  with  a  scaly  serrated  fringe; 
the  back  and  tul  are  surmounted  in  the  adult 
male  by  an  elevated  crest,  supported  on  tbe 
spinons  process  of  the  Tertebrw,  of  varying 
height,  and  serrated ;  in  one  species  thia  crest 
resembles  the  dorsal  fln  of-  a  fish,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  merely  a  serrated  scaly  ridge;  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  caudal  portions  the  crest 
is  interrupted,  and  both  are  covered  with  thin 
scales  disposed  in  series  parallel  to  the  spincnu 
processes.  Under  the  neck  is  a  rudimentary 
angular  crest,  behind  which  is  a  well  marked 
transverse  fold.  There  are  6  or  6  teeth  on 
each  palatal  bone,  and  60  to  60  in  each  jaw, 
pointed  and  subcorneal,  or  compressed.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  ignana  by  the  absence 


of  femoral  pores.     The  head  ia  covered  with 

small  many-sided  ridged  scales ;  the  body  above 
has  rbomboidal  ridged  scales,  arranged  in  trans- 
verse bands;  the  ventral  so^es  are  either  smooth 
or  ridged,  according  to  the  species.  Hie  limbs, 
especially  the  posterior,  are  very  long,  as  are 
also  the  toes,  which  are  slender  and  armed  with 
nails;  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  the 
tail  compressed  and  three  times  as  long  as  tbe 
trunk.  Two  species  are  described.  1.  The 
hooded  basilisk  (£.  mitratvi,  Daudin)  haa  the 
above-mentionM  cap  and  dorsal  crest,  and  tbe 
ventral  scales  smooth,  without  tranaverse  blsek 
bands  on  tbe  hack ;  the  color  above  is  yellowish 
brown,  beneath  whitish ;  the  wdes  of  the  neck 
are  leaden  brown,  and  the  throat  is  mailed  by 
longitudinal  hands  of  the  same  color;  some- 
times there  is  a  white  band  bordered  with 
black  on  the  sidgs  of  the  neck  and  back;  the 
length  varies  from  24  to  80  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  about  two  thirds.  2.  Tbe  bonded 
basilisk  (B.  •cittatiis,  Wiegmann)  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  only  a  sligiit  serrated  crest 
along  the  back   and   tul,  the  ventral  acalet 
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ridged,  and  black  bands  across  the  back ;  the 
general  color  is  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  dark  brown  spots  on  the  head,  chest,  and 
limbs,  and  6  or  7  black  bands  extending  across 
the  back  to  the  ventral  surface.  This  species 
was  considered  by  Eanp  as  belonging  to  a 
different  genns^  which  he  called  eorythaoluB ; 
it  formed  the  genus  (Bdicoryphua  of  Wagler. 
Notwithstanding  its  forbidding  appearance,  the 
basilic  is  a  perfectly  harmless  animal ;  it  feeds 
on  insects,  and  lives  principally  on  trees,  which 
it  climbs  with  great  dexterity ;  it  is  supposed 
that  the  dorsal  crest  may  serve  to  steady  its 
motions  as  it  springs  from  tree  to  tree. — The 
ancient  poets  imagined  an  animal,  which  they 
called  basilisk,  whose  breath  poisoned  the  ur, 
whose  glance  was  death,  and  whose  presence 
was  fatal  to  all  other  creatures,  including  man ; 
they  supposed  it  to  have  the  form  of  a  snake, 
and  to  be  produced  from  the  e%%  of  a  cock 
brooded  upon  by  a  serpent.  The  Uiphoni  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  a  true  snake,  improperly 
called  basilisk  in  the  Greek  version,  and  in 
the  English  translation  cockatrice,  an  animal 
as  fabulous  as  the  ancient  basilisk. 

BAaLOSAPRUS.    See  Zetjglodon. 

BASILEEYILLE,  J^lui,  an  English  printer  and 
type  founder,  bom  in  1706,  died  in  Birming- 
ham, Jan.  8,  1775.  Previous  to  becomi%  a 
type  founder  he  was  a  writing  master,  a  tomb- 
stone cutter,  and  a  successful  japanner.  He 
greatly  improved  type  founding  and  the  qual- 
ity of  printing  ink.  His  printing  has  a  rich 
puirple-olack  hue,  supposed  to  be  made  by  sub- 
jecting each  sheet  as  it  came  from  the  press 
to  pressure  between  heated  copper  plates.  He 
retired  in  1765,  but  his  press  continued  to 
be  highly  esteemed  in  Birmingham  until  the 
Priestley  riots  of  1791,  when  the  mob  destroyed 
the  printingofSce.  His  remains  were  removed 
in  1821  to  Christ  church. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  by  interweaving 
twigs  or  reeds,  grasses,  leaves,  metal  or  glass 
wire,  whalebone,  or  any  similar  material. 
Baskets  differ  greatly  in  their  forms,  sizes,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  fvom  the 
rudest  utensils  of  necessity  to  the  most  deli- 
cately wrought  articles  of  luxury  and  taste. 
A  breastwork  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench  is 
sometimes  formed  of  what  is  called  baskets 
of  earth  (corbeils),  which  are  so  placed  as  to 
allow  the  soldiers  to  fire  between  them,  shel- 
tered from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. — ^Basket 
making  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  ancient 
of  the  arts.  The  Romans  found  wicker  boats 
covered  with  skins  in  use  among  the  ancient 
natives  of  Britain.  Round  boats  of  wicker- 
work  covered  with  bitumen  or  skins  were 
used  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  times 
of  Herodotus ;  and  similar  boats,  about  7  ft.  in 
diameter,  are  still  used  there.  In  India  boats 
of  a  similar  form  and  construction  are  still  in 
use  in  crossing  the  less  rapid  rivers ;  they  are 
made  of  bamboo  and  skins,  requiring  only  a 
few  hours'  labor;  they  are  about  12  ft.  in 
diameter  and  4  deep,  are  navigated  with  oars 


or  poles,  or  towed  by  oxen  or  men,  and  are 
sometimes  used  to  transport  large  armies  and 
heavy  artillery.  The  ancient  Britons  manufac- 
tured wicker  vessels  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  ingenuity ;  their  costly  and  elegant  baskets 
are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the 
extravagance  of  die  Romans  in  nis  time.  The 
natives  of  South  America  make  baskets  of 
rushes  so  closely  woven  as  to  hold  liquids ; 
their  manufacture  and  sale  throughout  the 
Spanish  countries  is  very  extensive.  The  na- 
tives of  Tasmania  wove  dmilar  water-tight 
vessels  of  leaves.  The  Cafires  and  Hottentots 
possess  equal  skill  in  weaving  the  roots  of  cer- 
tain plants.  Shields  in  ancient  times  were 
constructed  of  wipkerwork,  plain  or  covered 
with  hides;  they  are  still  thus  made  among 
savage  tribes.  Wickerwork  is  now  largely 
used  for  the  bodies  of  light  carriages.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  Holstein  wagons,  carriages 
drawn  by  two  horses  and  carrying  several 
persons,  are  made  almost  entirely  of  wicker- 
work.  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  houses, 
huts,  gates,  fences,  sledges,  and  ^oes,  and 
other  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  are  formed 
by  this  ancient  and  universal  art. — In  making 
baskets,  the  twigs  or  rods,  being  assorted  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  use,  and  being  left 
considerably  longer  than  the  work  to  be  woven, 
are  arranged  on  the  floor  in  pairs  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  small  intervals  apart,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
basket  Then  two  large  rods  are  laid  across 
the  parallel  ones,  with  their  thick  ends  toward 
the  workman,  who  is  to  put  his  foot  on  them, 
thereby  holding  them  firm,  and  weave  them 
one  at  a  time  altemately  over  and  under  those 
first  laid  down,  confining  them  in  their  places. 
This  forms  the  foundation  of  Ihe  basket,  and  is 
technically  called  the  slat  or  slate.  Then  the 
long  end  of  one  of  these  two  rods  is  woven 
over  and  under  the  pairs  of  short  ends,  all 
around  the  bottom,  till  the  whole  is  woven  in. 
The  same  is  done  with  the  other  rod,  and  then 
additional  long  ones  are  woven  in,  till  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  is  of  sufficient  size.  The 
sides  are  formed  by  sharpening  the  large  ends 
of  enough  stout  rods  to  form  the  ribs,  and  plait- 
ing or  forcing  the  sharpened  ends  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  from  the  circumference  to- 
ward the  centre ;  then  raising  the  rods  in  the 
direction  the  sides  of  the  ba&et  are  tO  have, 
and  weaving  other  rods  between  them  till  the 
basket  is  of  the  required  depth.  The  brim  is 
formed  by  bending  down  and  fastening  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the 
whole  is  firmly  and  compactly  united.  A 
handle  is  fitted  to  the  basket  by  forcing  two 
or  three  sharpened  rods  of  the  right  length 
down  the  weaving  of  the  sides,  close  to  each 
other,  and  pinning  them  fast  about  two  inches 
below  the  brim,  so  that  the  handle  may  retain 
its  position  when  completed.  The  ends  of  the 
rods  are  then  bound  or  plaited  in  any  way  the 
workman  chooses.  This  is  a  basket  of  the  ru- 
dest kind.    Others  will  vary  accordmg  to  the 
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artist's  purpose,  skill,  and  mBtcrials.  When 
whole  ruds  or  twigs  are  not  adapted  to  tbe 
kind  of  work  roqaired,  thej  are  divided  into 
splits  and  skeins.  Splits  are  made  b;  cleaving 
tbe  ToA  lengthwise  into  four  parts,  b;  tneaas 
of  an  implement  consisting  of  two  blades,  crow- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  the  intersection 
of  which  passes  down  the  pith  of  the  rod. 
These  splits  are  next  drown  through  an  imple- 
ment resembling  a  common  spoke-shave,  keep- 
ing the  pith  presented  to  the  edge  of  tbe  iron, 
and  the  oack  of  the  split  against  the  wood  of 
the  implement.  The  split  is  then  passed  throagb 
another  implement,  called  an  upright,  to  bring 
it  to  a  more  nnifonn  shape.  This  consists  of  a 
flat  piece  of  steel,  each  end  of  which  has  a  cut- 
tiog  edge,  Uke  that  of  an  ordinary  chisel;  this 
piece  is  bent  roond,  and  the  edges  are  made  to 
approach  each  otlier  as  near  as  desired  b;' 
means  of  screws,  the  whole  being  fixed  into  a 
handle.  B7  pasuog  the  splits  between  these 
two  edges,  they  are  reduced  to  anj  required 
thickness.  The  implements  required  in  basket 
making  are  few  ana  simple,  conasting,  besides 
those  just  mentioned,  of  knives,  bodkins,  and 
drills  for  boring,  leads  for  steadying  Ilie  work 
while  in  progress,  and  when  it  is  of  small  ili- 
meoaiona,  and  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  beater. — 
The  splints  of  varioos  kinds  of  wood,  particn- 
larly  certain  species  of  asli,  elm,  and  birch,  are 
extensively  employed  in  basket  work,  lliese 
eplinta  are  obtained  by  beating  logs  of  tbe  wood 
with  a  maul,  thus  loosening  and  separating 
the  different  layers  or  rings  into  narrow  strips. 
This  is  the  simple  and  primitive  prooeaa,  and  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  restricted  to  woods  of  a 
froe  texture.  Several  machines  have  been  in- 
vented and  are  now  employed  for  tbe  manu- 
faotnra  of  q>llnta,  by  wbioh  different  kijids  of 
wood,  prepared  by  steaming  or  otherwise,  are 
cut  or  rived  into  the  required  form.  Bosket 
willow  and  oner  are  terms  commonly  applied 
to  the  Bpedea  of  nlui  most  osed  in  basket 
work.     (See  OstKB.) 

BASNAfiE  DE  ■EAIFTAL,  JaefMi,  a  French  au- 
thor and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Rouen  in  1953, 
diedatthe  Hague  in  1723  or  1738.  Herecoivod 
an  excellent  theological  and  classical  education, 
was  Protestant  minister  at  Rouen  from  1679  to 
1685,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  that  city  was  pensioned  and  permitted 
to  go  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  bad  charge  of  tbe 
Walloon  ebnrch  till  1709.  He  afterward  pre- 
sided over  tbe  same  denomination  at  the  Hague 
at  the  request  of  BeinsiuB,  whose  influence  also 
led  to  1 1  is  being  employed  diplomatically.  In 
171 7  ho  co6perated  with  the  abb*  Dubois  in  con- 
cluding a  defensive  alliance  between  the  states 
general  and  France  and  Great  Britain,  after 
which  his  conflacated  Kouon  estates  were  re- 
stored to  him.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
theological  and  other  works,  tbe  bc^t  of  which 
is  his  Uittoire  da  Jaift,  dqniu  Ji*iu-Chri»t 
juMu'au  pritent.  pour  lercir  de  auppUment  d 
fj/utoire  dt  Joiipke  (5  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1706; 
new  ed.,  Paris,  1710). 


BASQUES 

UMtVE  PMTIHCEg.    See  BAaqins. 

BiSQDES,  a  peculiar  race,  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  inhabited  both  slopes  of  tha 
Pyrenees.  They  number  about  800,000,  of 
whom  about  IGO.UOO  are  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Basees-Pyr^nies,  tbe  remainder  in  tb« 
Spaniah  provinces  of  Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipox- 
coa,  and  Alava.  Tbe  last  three  provinces  are 
Qiually  styled  the  Basque  pronnoes.  From 
the  remotest  times  the  Basques  have  remained 
unsubdued  in  their  mountain  homes,  and  nri- 
tiier  Oarthaginian,  Roman,  Gothic,  Baracen, 
French,  nor  Spanish  domination  has  been  able 
toefface  their  distinctive  characteristics.  They 
are  of  middle  aize,  compaotiy  built,  robnat  and 
agile,  of  a  darker  complexion  than  the  Span- 
\xtAB,  with  gray  eyes  and  black  hair.  They 
are  simple,  but  prond,  impetnons,  merry,  and 
hospitable.  The  women  are  beautiful,  sldlfnl 
in  performing  men's  work,  and  remarkable  for 


their  vivacity  and  grace.  The  Basques  are 
much  attached  to  dancing,  and  are  very  fond 
of  tbe  muaio  of  the  bagpipe.  The  national  dress 
is  a  red  jacket,  long  breeches,  a  red  or  brown 
sash,  a  square-knotted  neck  tie,  hempen  shoes, 
and  pointed  cape.  The  women  wear  head- 
dresses of  gay  colors  over  their  variously 
braided  and  twisted  hair.  In  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  Basqiies  patriarchal  manners  and 
habits  prevail.  The  art  of  agricalture  u  bnt 
littie  advanced,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
Uie  industry  of  the  occupants  produce  an  abun- 
dance. Among  the  Spanish  Basques  there  la 
an  almost  universal  ©quality  of  conditions,  the 
nobility  being  few  in  number.  There  are  few 
cities  or  villages,  but  small  bouses  lie  scattered 
upon  nearly  all  the  heights.  In  tiielr  political 
constitution,  they  are  divided  into  (listricti, 
each  of  which  choose<i  annually  an  alcalde,  who 
is  both  a  civil  and  military  odicer,  and  a  mem> 
her  of  the  supreme  jonta,  which  meets  every 
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jear  for  deliberation  npoD  mattera  of  general 
interest.  Tiieir  righto  are  protected  bj  the 
faero*.  or  written  oonstitations,  which  were 
granted  b;  ancient  Spanish  kino^  In  religion 
they  are  Boman  Catholics. — Whatever  maj 
have  been  the  origin  and  ethnological  relations 
of  the  Basque  people,  they  have  ei^ojed  an 
immemorial  reputation  for  valor  in  their  pres- 
ent seats.  They  were  the  Cantabri  of  the 
Romans,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  a 
people  hard  to  be  taagbt  to  bear  the  yoke. 
The  Spanish  Basques  long  maintained  them- 
selves independent,  thongn  situated  between 
the  rifol  monarchies  of  Navarre  and  Castile ; 
and  thoQgh  in  the  13th  century  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Castilian  monarchy,  they 
retained  their  old  liberties,  paid  no  taxes,  and 
enjoyed  tlironghout  Spain  all  the  eienipIionB 
of  the  nobility.  The  Spanish  constitation  of 
1612  stripped  them  of  their  long-possessed 
privileges,  which  however  they  recovered  in 
1823,  after  an  energetic  insurrection.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  18S3, 
Isabella  determined  to  take  their  privileges 
from  them  again,  they  embrooed  with  ardor 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  after  six  years 
of  rebellion  recognized  the  yonng  qneen  only 
when  the  refistablishment  of  the  fuerot  was 

Eromised  them, — The  proper  name  of  the 
■sque  language  is  Euteara  or  Etquera^ 
which  degenerated  into  Vote,  Bateongada,  and 
in  the  French  provinces  mta  Ba»e-ttenee.  Eu»k 
ot  Ete  probably  signitios  snnrise  or  east,  point- 
ing to  the  original  country  of  the  BoBques. 
The  people  call  themselves  Evieaidunae,  peo- 
ple of  the  langnage,  designating  all  strangers  as 
Erdaldanae,  people  of  foreign  language.  Some 
natives  derive  the  name  of  Basoon  from  htuoeoa, 
forest-dweller.  There  are  three  prinoipal  dia- 
lects of  this  language:  the  Gnipuzcoan,  the 
purest,  pleasantest,  and  most  developed  of  all, 
spoken  in  Gnipnzcoa  and  Alava ;  the  Vizcayan ; 
and  the  Labortan  of  Lower  Navarre,  Labonrd, 
and  Zuberoa,  which  is  softer  than  the  Viz- 
cayan.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
writers  on  everything  concerning  not  only  the 
history  hnt  the  language  of  this  brave,  hardy, 
industrious,  &cedom-loving  people.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  Euscara  entirely  differs 
from  tbelangnages  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
It  has  some  common  traits  with  the  Magyar, 
Osmanli,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Uralo-Altaic 
family.  This  similarity  consists  in  blending 
several  words  into  one,  especially  in  the  con- 
jugation of  verba,  and  in  the  exolosion  of  com- 
binations like  er,  gr,  pr,  pi,  tr,  &c.  Bat  there 
are  few  coincidences  of  the  roots  of  words. 
The  Eascara  is  the  primitive  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  were  called  Iberi  by 
the  classic  writers,  were  settled  in  the  whole 

Kninsnla,  in  a  part  of  Aquitania,  partly  in  Sici- 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  traces  of  whom  are 
found  in  Italy  and  in  Thrace.  By  an  inva^on 
of  a  branch  of  Celts,  in  prehistoric  times,  these 
abori^nes  were  mixed  in  a  part  of  the  pen- 
inaula  with  the  invaders,  thus  producing  the 
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CeltJberi,  who  included  the  Cantabri.  Many- 
writers  confound  ttie  latter  with  the  aborigi- 
nal Basques;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  were  of  three 
sorts:  the  Iberi,  the  Celtici,  and  the  Celtiberi, 
to  whom  the  Cantabri  belonged.  The  settle- 
mente  of  I'btenioians,  Greeks,  and  Carthagini- 
ans on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 
ore  of  much  later  date.  The  Euscara  has  no 
words  bennning  witb  r,  f,  it;  it  has  more 
wbilants  than  t£e  Greek,  viz.,  »,  t,  hard  and 
soft  t*;  it  is  very  rich  in  words  and  grammatio 
forma;  it  is  fiill  and  well-sounding,  and  very 
perspicnons.  Its  predominant  combinations 
of  eoQnds  are:  ar,  man-  bae,  bt,  low,  deep; 
eal,  damage ;  car,  gar,  high ;  miMn,  men,  power ; 
no,  plain,  high ;  0,  high ;  m,  m,  plam,  &o. 
Very  rare  combinations  are  ner,  and  tar,  Ur. 
We  possess  the  most  volnable  grammatical  in- 
formation in  the  Vizcayan,  the  best  lexical  de- 
velopment in  the  Gnipnzooon  (Larramendi's 
Dieeionaria  trilijiff&e,  CatUllano,  Ba»cuenee, 
y  Latin,  San  Sebastian,  1863),  but  scarcely 
anything  available  in  the  Labortan  dialect. — 
William  von  Humboldt  (in  Adelung's  Mithri- 
datet,  and  in  his  work  on  the  aborigines  of 
Spain,  &c.,  Berlin,  1821),  Prince  Louis  Lnoien 
Bonaparte,  and  Cbaho  (Dietionnaire  batguA, 
Paris,  18oT  et  §eq.)  flimiah  the  best  materials 
among  all  foreign  writers  on  the  Basqne  lan- 
guage. See  also  Ticknor's  "  Spanish  Litera- 
ture," Tol,  iii.,  and  Le  pay*  btu^ut,  ta  popula- 
titm,  ta  langvt,  u*  maun,  »a  Uttirature  et  ta 


batque  (Paris,  1850). 

BIS-BHDI,  a  former  department  of  France, 
now  included  in  the  German  imperial  terri- 
tory of  Alsaoe-Lorrune.     (See  Alb&cb-Lob- 

BIBS  [labrax),  afamily  of  sea  and  fresh-water 
fishes  of  which  there  are  many  well  known 
varieties  in  American  waters.  They  belong 
to  the  AWvatmacanthopterygii,  or  those  having 

Sinous  fins,  to  the  family  of  the  pereitUt,  or 
ose  of  the  perch  type,  uid  have  several  sob- 
genera,  as  grytUt  and  centTarehia,  which  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Bass  of  various  kinds 
are  found  in  most  of  the  waters  of  the  world, 
and  are  everywhere  well  esteemed,  both  as  a 
table  fish  and  by  the  angler.  The  prinoipal 
European  variety  is  the  u^trax  luput,  which 


Etiropeu  Buk  <t«bni   lapu). 

has  by  some  writers  been  confounded  with  onr 
striped  bass,  an  entirely  different  fish,  6rst  dis- 
tinguished by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  of  New 
York.    The  following  are  the  American  varie- 


ties;  1.  The  sea  bass,  sometimes  called  bine  or 
black  basB  [emttropriitu  nigrieant).  This  is 
purel;  a  sea  species,  never  coming  into  fresh 
water.  Ite  gen BTsJ  color  is  blue-black,  Blightly 
bronzed.  The  edges  of  all  the  scales  are  of  a 
darker  color  than  the  ground,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  b;  a  block 
network.    The  fina,  except  the  pectoral,  ore 

Sle  blue,  the  anal  and  dorsal  spotted  with  .a 
rker  shade  of  the  same  color.  The  teeth  are 
set,  like  those  of  a  carding  machine,  over  all 
the  bones  of  the  month,  those  on  the  lips  the 
lai^est.  The  dorsal  fln  has  10  spinea,  11  soft 
rajs;  the  pectorals,  16  soft  rays;  the  ventrals, 
1  spine,  6  soft  raja;  the  anal,  3  spines,.?  soft 
rays;  tlie  caudal  is  trilobed  and  has  IS  soft 
rajs.  The  weight  of  the  sea  baas  varies  from 
i  lb.  to  17  lbs.,  the  latter  very  rare.  2.  The 
striped  bass  (Z.  2in«attu),  This  is  the  rock  fisb 
of  the  Delaware  and  Potomac.  Its  color  is  blu- 
iah  brown  above,  silvery  white  below,  with  from 
T  to  S  equidistant,  dark,  parallel  stripes  of  choc- 
olate brown,  those  above  the  lateral  line  ter- 
nuiiating  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  those 
below  it  fading  awaj  above  the  anal  fin.  The 
teeth  are  nomerons  on  the  palatal  and  tnaxil- 
lary  bones,  and  on  the  tongue.  The  Ist  dorsal 
fin  has  0  spines;  the  2d,  1  spine,  12  soft  rays; 
the  pectorals,  16  soft  rays;  Uie  ventrala,  1 
q>ine,  6  soft  rays;  the  anal,  8  spines,  11  soft 
rays;  the  caudal,  which  is  deeply  Innated,  has 
17  soft  rays.  This  fish  winters  in  the  deep, 
warm,  muddy  sea  hays,  and  rone  up  the  rivers 
in  the  spring  in  porsuit  of  the  smelt,  and  to 
devoor  the  shad  roe,  and  in  the  automn  to 
spawn.  It  runs  from  the  size  of  a  smelt  up  to 
50,  GO,  and  70  lbs.  weight.    It  is  very  voracions. 


they  aboaud,  at  about  the  meeting  <f  the  htA 
water  and  the  tide,  as  the  river  perch  and  the 
white  perch. — We  now  come  to  the  purely 
tresh-wuter  species,  which  are  as  f<rilows:  6. 
The  black  bass  of  Qie  lakes  igry*U»  nigricaa*^ 
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■  (lAlmx  liMMoa). 


czceUeDt  on  the  table,  and  an  especial  favorite 
of  the  angler.  S.  The  bar  fish  (L.  natatut),  a 
variety  of  the  iish  above  described,  dUtinguish- 
ed  from  it  by  Lieat.  Col,  Smith  of  the  BrltiKh 
army.  The  principal  distinction  is  that  the 
lines  on  the  sides  are  not  continoona,  hot  are 
broken  into  spots.  4.  The  rnddy  bass  (i.  ru- 
/ra).  6.  The  little  white  bass  (i.  paUidiu). 
These  are  two  small  and  insigniticant  varieties, 
not  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  length,  known 
to  angers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sew  York,  where 


Blidi  Bui  (OiyiUs  nlgrtoBi). 

Its  color  isbiue-back,  glossed  with  bronze,  and 
marked  with  darker  clonded  bondings;  belly 
lighter  colored.  Both  jaws  are  armed  with  a 
broad  patch  of  small,  sharp,  recnrved  teeth; 
the  vomer  has  also  a  patch,  and  the  polatal 
bones  a  belt  or  band  of  teeth  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  dorsal  fin  has  9  spines;  tbe 
2d  aorsal,  1  ^>ine,  14  soft  rays;  the  peotorahi, 
18  soft  rays;  thevcDtrals,  1  spiDe,  12 soft  rays; 
the  caudal,  16  soft  rays.  It  is  found  every< 
where  west,  from  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  and  hat 
lately  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  wa- 
ters of  New  York  and  New  England.  It  nuu 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  to  rarely  8  lb&. 
weight.  It  is  a  hold  biter  and  an  excellent 
fish.  7.  The  Oswego  bass  (<?.  rn^att»aa)i6 
often  confounded  with  the  species  last  described, 
but  is  entirely  distJnct.  Its  principal  fealore 
is  the  great  size  of  its  mouth.  It  is  a  thicker 
tish,  and  its  head  is  larger  as  compared  to  iU 
nze.  Color,  dark  greenish  blue,  lighter  on 
the  belly.  Tlie  dorsal  fin  has  S  spines,  14  soft 
rays;  the  pectorals,  13  soft  rays;  veatrals,  1 
spine,  6  soft  raya;  anal,  8  spines,  11  soft  roji; 
candal,  20  soft  raya  It  auounds  in  the  bays 
and  river  mouths  of  Lake  Erie,  bites  well  at 
live  or  dead  minnow,  and  is  a  good  fish,  boi 
inferior  to  the  last  described  variety.  6.  White 
baas  (rnultilineatux),   sometimes  called   white 

Krch,  pecnliar  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  apper 
Ees,  and  very  abundant  in  them.  In  colw  it 
is  light  olive  above  and  silvery  white  on  the 
sides  and  belly,  with  nnmerons  lonntudintl 
dark  lines,  tbe  nambers  varying  in  different 
q)ecimenB.  This  fish  has  not  been  scjentifically 
described,  so  that  its  dental  system  and  that 
of  its  fin  rays  oannot  be  given  with  accuracy. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fish  on  the  tatje, 
and  a  hold,  voracious  biter.  9.  The  grasa  biK 
{eeatrarchtu  hexatanthiu),  sometimes  called 
the  roach,  also  pecoliar  to  Lake  Erie,  where  it 
is  abundant  in  the  small  bays  and  at  tbe  river 
mooLhs.  In  color  it  is  spotted  or  marbled 
above,  with  dark  shades  on  a  sea-green  gromid, 


and  on  the  ndM  vitli  tbe  mhm  marks  on  tight 
green  or  ^elloir.  The  aides  of  (be  head  and 
bodf  are  of  an  iridescent  white,  the  bellj  sil- 
very white.  Like  the  preceding  fiali,  it  has  not 
been  scientifioall?  digtinguUhed  or  desoribed. 
Its  anal  fin  ie  said  to  be  eitremelr  long,  and  its 
abdomen  consequentlj  very  sinall.  Wherever 
the  large-monthed  baaa  is  found  this  fiah  is 


Bock  Bm)  (CiBtHdiu  ttatia). 

plentifhl.    It  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  length 
and  9  lbs.  in  weight.     10.  The  rock  basg  {C. 
airtttu).    Its  color  is  dark  coppery  yellow, 
bonded  with  irregular  darker  clonds  and  green 
reflections ;  fins  bluish  green ;  teeth  small,  re- 
oorred,  on  the  maxilJsriM,   vomer,   palatals, 
and  pharyngeals.    The  dorsal  fln  has  11  spines, 
1 2  soft  rays ;   (he  pectorals,  1+  soft  rajs ;  the 
ventrala,  1  spine,  Sboftraya;  the  anal,  6  spines, 
1 1  strft  rays ;  the  oan- 
dai,  ITraya.    This  fish, 
originally  peonliar   to 
the   bflsin   of   the   St, 
Lawrence,    has    come 
down  the  Erie  canal 
and   become   common 
in  the  Hndson  river, 
where  it  is  freely  ta- 
ken.   It  rarely  exceeds 
a  ponnd  in  weight,  bnt 
is  on  excellent  fish  on 
the  table,  and  affords 
admirable  snort  to  the 
angler.    1 1.  The  growl- 
er  (grystet  talnumon- 
df^),    generally  called 
the  white  salmon   in 
the    sonthem     atstea. 
closely  resembles   the 
black  bass  in  form,  bnt 
grows    larger.      It   is 
of  a  deep  Mnish  green 

above,  lighter  below ;  when  yoong  has  36  or 
80  longitndinaJ  dark  bands,  which  grow  paler 
by  age.  The  dorsal  fin  has  10  spines,  14  soft 
rays;  the  pectoro^  10  soft  ray^;  the  ventrals, 
1  spine,  5  soft  rays ;  the  anal,  8  spines,  12  soft 
rays;  tbe  candal,  17  soft  rays.  This  also  is 
said  to  be  a  bold  biter  and  a  good  flab.  With 
tbis  species  end^  so  &r  oa  ia  yel  ascertained, 
the  list  of  the  baas  family  proper  to  American 
waters,  althongh  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
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course  of  time  ftitnre  varieties  may  be  dis- 
covwed  in  tbe  vast  network  of  lakes  and  rivers 
which  have  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored 
through  one  fonrth  of  their  extent. 

BiSS,  or  Bawwead.    See  Linsbn. 

BASS,  G««ie  1^  an  English  navigator,  died 
early  in  the  IBth  centnry.  He  was  a  snrgeon  in 
the  navy,  and  made  in  1T99  with  Matthew  Flin- 
ders hia  first  two  voyages  of  discovery  on  the 
coast  of  New  Bonth  Wales  in  a  boat  only  8 
ft.  long,  which  they  called  the  Tom  Thumb. 
In  1T9T  the  government  despatched  hhu  on  a 
third  voyage,  during  which  he  discovered  in 
1TB8  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  between 
Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales.  He  was  soon 
after  sent  agdn.  with  Flinders,  with  directions 
to  sul  aronnd  Tasmania  and  examine  and  pro- 
ject the  coast.  Hia  labors  greatly  increased  the 
progress  of  colonization,  bnt  be  died  onhon- 
orea  and  unrequited  for  his  arduous  and  ad- 
ventnrons  efforts.  See  "  Voyage  to  Terra  Ans- 
tralis"  (a  vols.,  London,  1814),  by  Flinders. 

B1861KO,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pia- 
oenia,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  81  m. 
it.  by  W.  of  Padua  and  IG  N.  £.  trf  Vioenza; 
'™p.  about  18,000.  The  fine  bridge  over  the 
Brenta  bnilt  by  Palladio  was  eivept  away  in 
1748,  and  restored  by  Ferraoino.  The  old  walls 
of  Bassano  are  olad  with  ivy ;  the  Mdcwalks  are 
paved  with  marble  found  in  the  vicini^,  and  the 
streets  with  granite  and  other  materials.  The 
partly  rained  castle  of  Ezzellno  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  now  oocnpied  by  the  amhbiriiop. 


The  mnsenm  in  the  piaua  San  Francisco  con- 
tains an  extensive  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and 
collections  of  coins  and  rare  engravings.  Tbe 
palace  of  the  podesta  contains  trescoes  and 
statuary.  Near  tbe  town  are  the  villa  Rez- 
Eonico,  famous  for  its  extensive  view  and  for 
works  of  art,  and  the  villa  Parolini,  with  a 
botanical  garden.  Th^  town  contains  a  num- 
ber of  convents,  a  gyranasinm,  and  abont  80 
churches,  scver^  of  which  have  puntings  ex- 
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eonted  bj  the  Bassano  family.    The  Remondini 

Erinting  establishment,  once  the  first  in  Italy, 
( still  of  some  importance,  and  has  paper  miUs 
and  a  school  of  engraving  annexed  to  it.  The 
trade  is  considerable,  especiallj  in  silks.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  straw 
hats,  and  leather.  Ezzelino  resided  here  for 
some  time.  The  town  was  fortified  and  im- 
proved by  Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
and  was  ruled  by  the  Yisconti  of  Milan,  who 
in  1404  ceded  it  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  of 
which  it  became  a  separate  province  with  a 
local  administration.  In  the  16th  century  it 
suffered  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  against  Venice.  On  Sept.  8, 1796,  Napo- 
leon, after  a  forced  march  of  two  days  from 
Trent,  annihilated  here  the  Austrian  army  un- 
der Wurmser.  Battles  were  also  fought  here 
between  the  French  and  the  Austrians  in  No- 
vember, 1796,  in  1801,  1805,  and  1818.  Na- 
poleon raised  Bassano  to  a  duchy  for  the  benefit 
of  Maret  Canova  was  bom  in  a  village  10  m. 
from  Bassano. 

KASSANO,  or  Bmbii.  I.  FtaiecMt  it  PMte, 
the  head  of  a  school  of  painters,  called  the 
Bassans,  bom  in  1470,  died  in  Bassano  in  1580.' 
He  studied  in  Venice  under  Giovanni  Bellini, 
and  painted  frescoes  superior  to  those  of  his 
master.  His  best  composition  is  a  "Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  a  church  at  Oliero, 
near  Bassano.  He  is  called  the  elder  Bassano, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son.  IL  CHacMM  it 
PMto,  commonly  called  II  Bassano,  son  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  the  familv,  bom  in  1510,  died  in 
Venice  in  1592.  He  derived  his  principal  edu- 
cation from  the  cartoons  of  Parmigiano,  and 
in  copying  Bonifazio  and  Titian.  His  picture 
of  tlie  "Nativity,"  in  the  church  of  San  Giu- 
seppe at  Bassano,  is  his  masterpiece,  and  a 
celebrated  work  in  force  of  colors  and  chiaro- 
scuro, in.  Frucesct,  called  the  younger,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bora  in  1548,  died  in  1591.  He 
was  employed  with  Tintoretto  in  the  palace 
of  St  Mark,  and  executed  there  several  fres- 
coes after  Paul  Veronese.  His  best  works  are 
the  fresco  ceiling  of  the  palace  of  the  doges  at 
Venice,  representing  the  capture  of  Pavia. 

BASSANO,  HigMS  Berurd  Maret,  duke  of,  a 
French  statesman,  bom  in  Dgon,  March  1, 
1768,  died  in  Paris,  May  18,  1889.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  physician,  received  an  excellent 
education,  ana  went  to  Paris  to  practise  law: 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  changed 
his  plans,  and  he  edited  the  Bulletin  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which 
became  the  origin  of  the  Moniteur^  the  offi- 
cial Journal,  and  won  for  him  great  political 
influence.  Although  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club 
of  the  FeuiUants,  he  became  in  1791  chief  of  a 
bureau  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  sent  in  1792  on  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  London  after  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  England.  Failing  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  Lord  Grenville,  he  returned  to 


Paris,  and  losing  his  place  during  the  reign  of 
terror  he  resumed  his  editorial  connection  with 
the  Maniteur,  In  Julv,  1798,  he  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Naples ;  but  he  and  his  trav- 
elling companion,  the  French  envoy  to  Turkey, 
were  captured  by  the  Austrians  in  Switzerland 
and  imprisoned  in  Mantua  and  Brtmn  about 
two  years.  He  was  finally  exchanged  for  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  received  in 
Paris  with  great  distinction ;  but  owing  to  his 
former  opposition  to  the  Jacobins,  he  received 
no  public  employment  till  1797,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Lille  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace  with  England.  In 
1798  the  Cisalpine  republic  presented  him  with 
estates  of  the  value  of  150,000  francs  as  an 
indenmity  for  his  captivity.  Having  formerly 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  Bonaparte,  the 
latter  on  his  return  from  Egypt  greeted  him 
as  an  old  friend  and  employ^  him  as  private 
secretary.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  he  became 
secretary  general  and  subseauently  secretary 
of  state,  officiating  after  the  dismissal  of  Bonr- 
rienne  as  the  chief  director  of  the  home  office, 
manipulating  the  press  and  exerting  immense 
influence  over  his  master,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied in  almost  all  his  campaigns  and  assisted 
in  all  his  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  minis- 
try of  foreign  affairs  having  been  placed  tmder 
his  direction  in  1811,  he  signed  in  February  and 
March,  1812,  the  treaties  which  he  had  nego- 
tiated with  Pmssia  and  Austria  to  secure  Uie 
cooperation  of  those  powers  during  the  Rus- 
sian campaign.  Napoleon  invested  him  with 
the  duchy  of  Bassano,  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  50,000  francs,  besides  presenting  him 
with  a  palace  and  valuable  property  in  Paris, 
and  retaining  him  as  his  most  intimate  adviser 
even  after  he  had  removed  him  from  the  sec- 
retaryship of  state  and  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  hundred  days  he  resumed 
the  former  position,  was  made  a  peer  on  June 
2,  and  remained  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  at 
Waterloo.  During  the  restoration  he  lived  in 
exile  at  Gratz  till  1820.  Louis  Philippe  re- 
stored him  to  the  chamber  of  peers  in  1831,  and 
in  1884  he  acted  for  a  few  days  as  minister  of 
the  interior  and  president  of  the  cabinet  He 
was  restored  in  1882  as  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy.  His  interesting  correspondence  and  liter- 
ary productions  have  not  yet  been  published. — 
His  son,  NapoiJ^on  Joskph  Huoues  Marct, 
duke  of  Bassano,  bom  in  Paris,  July  8,  1803, 
was  appointed  in  1851  ambassador  to  Bmssels, 
and  in  1862  senator. — A  younger  son,  Prince 
Eugene  de  Bassano,  ruined  himself  in  mining 
operations  in  Algeria.  He  published  in  1848, 
with  E.  de  Solms,  Projet  de  eolonuation  de 
VAlgerie  par  V association, 

BASSANTDI,  or  BaflButMB^  Jaacs,  a  Scotch 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  bom  about 
1504,  died  in  1568.  He  was  a  son.  of  the  laird 
of  Bassantin,  studied  at  Glasgow  and  on  the 
continent,  acquired  renown  and  some  fortune 
as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Paris  and  also  as  an  astrologer,  retumed  to 
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Scotland  in  1562,  and  warmly  supported  the 
earl  of  Murray.  His  principal  work  on  as- 
tronomy passed  tbrongn  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  by-TornsBsios  from  French  into 
Latin  (Geneva,  1599).  He  had  scarcely  any 
knowleidge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  literary  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  his  various  writings,  one 
of  his  treatises  being  entitled  Mtuica  secun- 
dum Platonem, 

BASSAHnrniiE,  inab  Ubnm  de,  countess,  a 
French  writer,  bom  in  1806.  She  was  educat- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Campan,  and 
has  acquired  renown  by  her  numerous  school 
books,  novels,  &c.,  including  Aventurea  d*une 
epingle  (1845);  Le»  memoires  d^unejeunefille 
(1849) ;  De  Veducation  desfemmes  (1861);  Lea 
$alons  d*autr^oi9y  Bouvenirs  intimes  (1861-4) ; 
Lei  auvrUre$  illustres  (1868);  Les  secrets  d'une 
jeunefille  (1868) ;  and  Le  code  du  ceremoniaL 
guide  des  gens  du  m<mde  (1867).  She  founded 
the  Journal  des  jeunes  filles^  edited  the  Mont- 
teur  des  dames  et  des  demoiselles  and  Le  Di- 
manche  des  families^  and  has  displayed  much 
literary  industry  in  other  directions. 

BASSEUI.  L  The  chief  town  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Pegu, 
Britbh  India ;  pop.  about  8,500.  It  is  situated 
on  a  channel  formed  by  aH  offset  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  which  is  here  called  Bassein  river,  and 
further  down  the  Negrois.  The  channel  offers 
safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  The  town 
was  captured  by  the  English  May  19,  1852. 
II»  A  decayed  town  in  the  Poona  division  of 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  (area,  85  sq.  m.),  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  mainland  of  North 
Concan,  and  affording  a  shelter  for  shipping,  28 
HL  K.  of  Bombay.  It  was  once  a  prosperous 
place,  with  many  churches  and  other  public 
Duildings,  ruins  of  which  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  now  desolate  city. 

BASSEUN,  OIlTter,  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Val-de-Vire,  Normandy,  died  about  1418.  He 
was  a 'fuller,  and  became  famous  for  his  drink- 
ing songs,  which  were  first  called  Vaux-de- 
Vire  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  whence  the 
French  word  vaudeville,  Jean  le  Houx  had 
them  printed  about  1576,  and  the  most  recent 
edition  is  by  Julien  Travers  (Avranches,  1888). 

BiSSES-ALPES,  a  S.  £.  department  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  Upper  Provence,  bounded 
by  Italy  and  the  departments  of  Alpes-Mari- 
times,  Var,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Vaucluse, 
Dr6me,  and  Hautes- Aipes ;  area,  2,685  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  189,882.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Durance  and  its  tributaries.  In  density  of 
population  it  is  exceeded  by  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  France.  The  greater  part  is 
covered  by  ranges  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  fertile  valleys.  Excellent  pastu- 
rage is  found  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Plums  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Digne,  which  are  dried  and  known 
in  commerce  as  prunes  de  Brignoles,  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 


of  Bigne,  Sisteron,  Barcelonnette,  Gastellane, 
and  Forcalquier.     Gapital,  Digne. 

BASSfS-PYRfiBriBES,  a  department  of  France, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  W.  by  the  bay 
of  Biscay;  area,  2,945  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872, 
476,700.  It  was  formed  from  B4ara,  Navarre, 
and  a  part  of  Gascony.  About  half  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  pastures  and  marshes; 
forests  occupy  one  sixth;  the  rest  is  fertile. 
The  mountdns  give  birth  to  numerous  tor- 
rents, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Adour, 
Bidouze,  and  Nive.  The  chief  mineral  springs 
are  those  of  Eaux-Bonnes  and  Eaux-Chaudes. 
There  is  much  industrial  and  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  through 
Bayonne.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments of  Pan,  Bayonne,  Orthez,  Oloron,  and 
Maul^n.    Capital,  Pan. 

BiSSE-TEREE.  h  The  chief  town  of  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Christopher  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, on  the  S.  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  well  built  and 
protected  by  t^ee  forts.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable. A  sandy  beach  prevents  the  near 
approach  of  laden  vessels,  and  ships  are  loaded 
and  unloaded  from  a  lighter  called  a  *^  Moses,  ^' 
which  is  thrown  up  in  the  lull  of  the  surf. 
IL  The  chief  town  of  the  French  island  of 
Guadeloupe,  West  Indies,  situated  in  the  W.  di- 
vision of  the  island  and  on  its  S.W.  coast;  pop. 
about  18,000.  The  former  capital,  Pointe-a- 
Pitre,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1848, 
possessed  a  better  harbor  than  Basse-Terre. 
which  however  became  the  principal  seat  of 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
producing  portion  of  the  island. 

BiSSLLairt  Maria  Cattrlaa,  an  Italian  scholar, 
bom  in  Bologna,  Oct.  81, 1711,  died  there,  Feb. 
20,  1778.  At  the  age  of  21  she  sustained  suc- 
cessfully in  public  a  philosophical  thesis  in 
Latin  against  seven  professors,  and  received 
the  degree  of  doctor,  the  senate  appointing 
her  professor  of  philosophy.  Afterward  she 
taught  for  over ^80  years  experimental  physics 
and  languages.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Giu- 
seppe Yerati,  and  had  several  children. 

BAS80MP1EUE,  FHuiftis,  baron  de,  a  French 
courtier,  bom  in  Lorraine,  April  12,  1579,  died 
Oct.  12, 1646.  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  commandant  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  under  Louis  XITI.  he  was  made 
marshal  and  envoy  to  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
Great  Britain.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  served  agamst  the  Huguenots  in 
other  places.  He  became  obnoxious  to  Riche- 
lieu, who  sent  him  to  the  Bastile  (1681),  where 
he  was  detained  11  years  till  the  cardinal^s 
death.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  Memoires  du 
mareehal  de  Bassompierre  depuis  1598  jusqu*d 
son  entree  d  la  Bastille  en  1631  (Cologne,  1665). 
Previous  to  his  arrest  he  was  reported  to  have 
consigned  to  the  flames  more  tnan  6,000  love 
letters.  One  woman,  who  had  borne  him  a  son, 
spent  eight  years  in  lawsuits  to  compel  him  to 
marry  her ;  but  he  was  already  secretly  mar- 
ried to  the  princess  of  Conti,  Louise  de  Lor- 
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raine,  who  died  of  grief  when  she  heard  of  his 
death.  He  was  as  fascinating  and  aocompiished 
as  he  was  recklees  and  unprincipled. 

BASBOOJir,  a  mosioal  wind  instniment  made 
of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tnbe,  which  is 
played  hy  means  of  a  reed  through  a  hent  brass 
mouthpiece.  It  is  called  bj  the  Itaixejis  fagotto^ 
because  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  bound 
together  like  a  fagot,  and  serves  as  the  base  to 
the  clarinet  and  oboe,  its  tone  being  closely 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  latter.   It  has  a  com- 

Sass  of  three  octaves,  from  double  B  flat  to  B 
at  in  alt,  and  from  its  sweet  and  plaintive 
tone  is  an  agreeable  instrument  in  the  orches- 
tra, where  for  many  years,  however,  it  occu- 
pied a  very  subordmate  position.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Alfranio,  a  canon  of  Pavia,  in  1589, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  by  Handel 
about  1720. 

BA880B1H,  or  Biora,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  eyalet  of  Bagdad,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tne  Shat-el-Arab,  about  70  m.  f^om  its  month 
in  the  Persian  gulf;  pop.  reduced  by  wars,  pesti- 
lences, and  inundations  from  160,000  about  1750 
to  not  much  over  4,000  in  1872.  It  is  still  an 
important  commercial  and  maritime  station. 
The  soU  of  the  surrounding  country  is  fertUe. 
but  few  articles  are  cultivated  except  dates,  of 
which  immense  quantities  are  sent  to  Persia 
and  India.  Horses  are  also  exported.  Copper, 
once  exported,  is  at  present  imported,  as  well 
as  coffee,  indigo,  ricc^^  spices,  ana  timber.  The 
English  Tigris  and  Euphrates  company  have 
had  a  station  here  since  1862.  Old  Bs^rah, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  8  m.  S.  W.  of  the  present 
town,  was  celebrated  as  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  One  of  the  first  Mo- 
hamraeoan  learned  schools  was  founded  here 
in  the  4th  century,  and  the  town  was  called 
Kubb€tr^I$lam  (the  cupola  of  Islam).  In  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  it  had  already  begun 
to  decline^  the  poet  Edrisi  relating  that  he  found 
its  ^*  7,000"  mosques  deserted.  Tbe  present 
town  dates  from  the  17th  century,  and  was 
desolated  in  the  18th  by  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians.  It  was  occupied  from 
1832  to  1840  by  the  Efl^tians. 

BASB  BOCK,  an  isknd  rock  near  the  mouth  of 
the  frith  of  Forth,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland, 
8  m.  N.  E.  of  N.  Berwick.  It  is  nearly  round, 
about  1  m.  in  circumference  and  400  ft.  high, 
composed  of  green  or  clink  stone,  traversed  by 
a  vast  cavern  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  inaooeesible 
cm  all  sides  except  on  the  S.W.,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  land  m  stormy  weather.  The  pre- 
cipices rinng  out  of  the  sea  give  shelter  to  great 
numbers  of  solan  geese  and  other  aquatic  birds. 
Charles  II.  purchased  the  rook  for  £4,000  as  a 
prison  for  covenanters.  A  handfhl  of  partisans 
of  James  II.  held  it  from  June,  1691,  to  April, 
1694^  against  all  the  forces  sent  by  William  ill., 
who  had  the  fortifications  demolished  in  1701. 
In  1706  the  rock  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Dalrymple  family,  and  they  derive  a- reve- 
nue by  letting  it  to  a  keeper,  who  sells  the 
young  geese  and  receives  fees  frt>m  visitors. 


BAflS  81VAIT.  a  channel  between  Tasmania 
and  Kew  South  Wales,  about  260  m.  long  and 
140  wide.  At  the  £.  entrance  stands  Flinders 
island,  and  at  the  W.  King^s  island.  It  abounds 
in  small  islands  and  coral  reefs,  which  mate- 
rially obstruct  the  navigation.  Tin  was  found 
in  one  of  the  islands  in  1872. 

BiSSOTOfi,  a  tribe  or  a  political  union  of  sev- 
eral tribes  of  the  Bechuanas,  S.  Africa,  llieir 
territory,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  12,700 
sq.  m.,  IS  bounded  £.  by  Cafi^aria  and  Natal, 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Orange  Free  SUtey  and  S. 
by  Cape  Colony;  pop.  estimated  at  about 
100,000.  The  BasButos  are  indebted  to  a  chief- 
tain named  Mosheeh  for  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, the  introduction  of  something  like  civ- 
ilized manners,  and  the  organization  of  a  reg- 
ulated administration.  Protestant  missiona- 
ries, chiefly  those  of  the  French  mcUU  de$  mi$^ 
$um$  Svangeliquet,  have  been  laboring  among 
them  since  1830,  and  have  numerous  stations. 
After  protracted  wars  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Bassutos  had  on  March  26,  1866,  to 
conclude  a  peace  by  which  a  portion  of  their 
territory  was  oeded  to  that  republic ;  the  re- 
mainder, with  about  60,000  inhabitants,  was 
on  March  12,  1868,  annexed  to  Natal 

BiSSYOLLB,  or  Banevlle,  Kksias  Jcoi  HagM  or 
HaatB  4e,  a  French  writer  and  diplomatist,  as- 
sassinated in  Rome,  Jan.  18,  1798.  Previous 
to  being  appointed  in  1792  as  secretary  of  le- 
gation at  Naples,  he  was  known  as  a  teach- 
er, author,  and  joumaliBt  He  was  sent  from 
Naples  to  Rome  for  the  protection  of  French 
commercial  interests,  and  while  there  the  con- 
vention sent  to  him  a  M.  Flotte  with  instrue- 
tions  to  hoist  the  republican  flag  on  the  con- 
sular building,  and  ordering  the  French  resi- 
dents to  make  similar  demonstrations.  This 
being  resisted  by  the  mob,  a  riot  broke  out, 
during  which  Bassville  was  killed.  The  con- 
vention took  up  the  case  as  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  adopted  his  son,  and  forced 
the  Roman  see  to  pay  800,000  francs  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  victims.  The  Italian  poet 
Monti  made  this  event  the  subject  of  a  pow- 
erful poem,  entitled  Batttilliana;  and  other 
writers  have  commemorated  Bassville's  finte, 
though  he  had  much  less  to  do  with  display- 
ing the  republican  emblems  than  the  subordi- 
nate agent  Flotte. 

BIST,  or  Bmi,  the  inner  baric  {eni4iphhxum) 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  contiguous  to  the 
woody  circle.  It  is  tne  fibrous  part  of  the  bark, 
and  consists  of  a  tissue  of  cells,  including  the 
so-called  laticiferous  vessels.  Less  freauently  it 
occurs  in  the  pith  and  leaves  of  dicotyledonous, 
and  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  monocotyle- 
donous  vegetables.  It  originates  out  of  tbe 
cambium  (organizing  tissue),  and  belongs  to  the 
vascular  bundle.  The  bast  cell  grows  long  at 
the  expense  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
without  producing  new  cells.  The  wood  ao^ 
bast  cells  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  not 
easily  distinguishable.  There  are  none  in  tbe 
cryptogamous.    For  the  plant  itself  as  weU  aa 
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for  technical,  medicinal,  and  other  purposes, 
the  bast  cell  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
conducts  sap,  serves  to  exchange  and  alter  the 
vegetable  matters,  produces  nutritious  or  poi- 
sonous or  medicative  matters,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  cloth,  ropes,  mats, 
sacks,  ^c.  The  bast  cells  are  disposed  and  de- 
veloped variously  in  different  plants;  occur- 
ring in  rows,  wreaths,  more  or  less  spread 
bundles,  or  single  within  the  parenchyma.  In 
some  plants  bast  is  formed  but  once,  in  others 
every  year.  Some  are  simple,  others  oranched ; 
some  primary,  others  secondary;  some  ever 
flexible,  others  changing  into  wood.  They  are 
most  developed  toward  the  outside.  While 
young  they  contain  a  granulary  liquid,  which 
disappears  by  the  thickening  of  tneir  walls. 
In  the  chelidonium  majvM  this  liquid  remains 
as  yellow  milk.  The  laticiferous  cells  of  the 
apoeyne<By  euphorbiaeea^  and  eompo9Um  (dan- 
delion, lettuce,  &c.)  are  developed  just  like  the 
fibrous  cells  of  flax.  Young  bast  ceUs,  when 
treated  by  a  solution  of  iodine  and  chloride  of 
sine,  become  pale  blue,  the  older  ones  violet, 
the  fhll  grown  pink.  Thickened  cells  are  plain- 
ly stratined,  and  their  walls  often  become  con- 
|%uons  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cavity. 
The  waUs  exhibit  various  designs,  spiral  or 
other  lines,  more  or  less  constantly,  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  plants,  and  also  to  the 
treatment  by  alkali  and  acids.  By  such  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  microscope,  the  nature  of 
the  various  fabrics  made  of  bast  may  be  deter- 
mined. Thomson  and  F.  Baur  have  thus  de- 
monstrated the  sheets  around  Egyptian  mum- 
mies to  be  of  linen.  The  degree  of  decom- 
CbUity,  of  contraction,  of  twisting,  and  the 
_th,  density,  and  form  of  the  single  cells  of 
the"  bast,  vary  in  different  plants.  They  are 
very  long  in  flax,  hemp,  in  some  nettles,  spurges, 
dec ;  very  short  in  cinchona.  Cotton  consists 
of  long  hairs,  and  not  of  bait  cells,  which  it 
very  much  resembles  otherwise.  The  bast  cells 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  mostly  ligni- 
fied.  The  unlignified  are  very  hygroscopic 
(water-attracting),  contain  often  chlorophyl 
(the  green  matter  of  plants),  and  mofe  fre- 
quently a  sort  of  milk,  which  is  condensed  into 
gum  elastic,  gutta  percha,  opium,  &c.  The 
lignifled,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  sap  but  a 
short  time,  become  filled  with  air,  and  thus 
dead  for  the  plant  No  bast  cell  has  pits,  but 
the  abietinea  have  sieve  poree  or  canals. — The 
uses  of  bast  are  manifola.  Flax  bast  is  soft, 
flexible,  seldom  with  sweUings;  hemp  bast  is 
very  long,  stiffer  and  thicker  than  flax,  more 
stratified ;  nettle  (urtiea  dioiea)  bast  resembles 
cotton,  has  swellings,  and  is  thicker  than  hemp. 
Branched  and  li^iified  bast  cells  of  great 
beauty  are  those  of  the  mangrove  tree  {rhizo- 
phora  mangle^  and  the  secondary  ones  ofabie$ 
peetinata.  Among  the  monocotyledonous  bast 
fibres,  those  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  {phor- 
mivm  tenax)  are  the  most  remarkable,  oeing 
found  in  bundle9  near  the  margin  of  leaves. 
They  resemble  hemp,  are  very  white,  some- 


times yellowish,  very  long,  and  contain  much 
lignine,  somewhat  stiff^  but  very  tough,  and  fit 
for  stout  ropes.  In  palms  a  highly  developed 
body  of  lignified  bast  surrounds  their  vascular 
bundle,  while  particular  bast  bundles  are  found 
also  in  the  bark,  leaves,  and  interior  of  the 
stem.  Of  this,  the  husk  of  the  oocoanut  is  an 
example.  A  similar  disposition  exists  in  the 
drcteoma  rtfiexa^  and  in  some  aroidem.  Every- 
body knows  the  tenacity  of  the  bast  of  the 
linden  tree,  which  is  hence  also  called  bass- 
wood.  The  Chinese  grass  cloth  is  made  of 
bamil,  Boshmeria  ptfya,  Manila  hemp  comes 
from  the  mtua  textilU;  rice  bags  are  made  in 
India  from  antiaris  $accidora.  The  Latin  name 
of  bast,  liber^  was  used  to  signify  book,  from 
the  use  of  bast  in  ancient  times  for  writing  on. 
Our  word  book  also  means,  originally,  Wch 
{fagu$\  from  the  same  use  of  its  bast  before 
uie  invention  of  other  materials. 

BASTARD  (old  Fr.  hoitard^  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation), a  person  born  without  lawful  parentage. 
By  the  English  law  a  child  bom  after  the  mar- 
riage of  its  parents,  whatever  mav  be  the  time, 
is  legitimate,  unless  non-access  oi  the  husband, 
who  is  otherwise  presumed  to  be  the  father, 
can  be  proved.  Birth  of  a  child  after  the  death 
of  the  husband,  if  within  a  possible  period 
of  gestation  commencing  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  such  decease,  is  also  held  to  be  legiti- 
mate; and  this  period  has  in  some  instances 
been  flowed'  of  an  extravagant  extent,  but 
is  now,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
medical  writers  as  to  the  limit  of  any  acciden- 
tal variation  from  the  accustomed  course,  fixed 
at  10  months.  To  avoid  any  question  which 
might  arise  in  cases  of  second  marriage  by  the 
widow  soon  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  civil  law  that  she  should  be 
prohibited  from  marrying  ir^fra  annum  luetua 
(within  the  year  of  mourning),  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  was  10 
months ;  and  the  same  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  except  that  the  year  was  12 
months.  By  the  civil  and  canon  law  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  parents  after  the  birth  of  a 
child  rendered  such  child  legitimate ;  and  this 
is  the  law  of  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germanv.  The  ecclesiastics  unsuccessfully 
urged  the  parliament  of  Merton  in  the  reign 
of  Hennr  III.  to  adopt  this  rule  of  the  canon 
law ;  it  has  never  been  accepted  in  England.  A 
bastard,  by  the  English  common  law,  bemg  held 
to  be  nulliui  filiusy  cannot  take  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  as  the  heir  of  either  parent,  nor 
has  he  even  the  name  of  the  father  or  mother, 
but  may  assume  it  or  any  other  name,  and  is 
known  in  law  only  by  such  assumed  or  re- 
puted name.  Ho  is,  however,  able  to  take  real 
or  personal  estate  by  will  or  other  conveyance, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  same  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  but  only  his  children  can  inherit,  and  in 
case  he  dies  intestate  without  children,  his 
real  estate  escheats  to  the  crown,  and  his  per- 
sonal estate  is  disposed  of  by  administration 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  or  its  grantee. 
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The  father  at  common  law  was  not  bonnd  to 
provide  for  a  baBtard  child,  but  bj  tlie  statutoa 
provision  ia  made  for  compelling  the  father  to 
give  security  for  the  maictenance  of  a  child,  ao 
aa  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  charge  npon  tbe 

Sarisb. — In  the  United  States  important  modi- 
cations  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
rights  of  illegidmate  children.  Ia  moat  of  tbe 
states  a  bastard  maj  take  by  inheritance  aa 
heir  or  neit  of  kin  of  the  mother,  and  the 
mother  may  inherit  fVora  ber  illegitimate 
child ;  bnt,  with  a  few  eiceptiona,  the  common 
law  rnle  ttkat  the  intermarriage  of  the  pntative 
father  and  mother  does  not  Iwtimate  a  child 
Imm  before  the  marriage  xtiU  obtains.  The 
provi^oDS  of  the  English  statntes  in  respect  to 
compelling  the  father  to  give  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  child  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  the  object  being,  in 
general,  only  to  indemnify  the  town  or  connty 
from  the  charge  of  the  child  as  a  paoper. 

BABTll.  a  seaport  town  on  tbe  N.  E.  coast 
of  tbe  island  of  Corsica,  66  ra.  N.  N.  E.  of 
AJaccio;  pop.  abont  20,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  mooutain ;  has 
narrow  angnlar  streets,  and  is  defended  by 


modem  forts.  It  has  a  small  bnt 
harbor,  is  the  chief  commercial  citv  of  Corsica, 
'  and  tbe  aeat  of  its  highest  courts.  The  in* 
habitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  skins,  wine,  oil, 
wax,  and  fruits.  Bastia  was  founded  in  138D, 
by  tbe  Genoese,  Leonel  Lomellino.  In  1745 
the  English  toob  it,  but  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render it  in  the  following  year.  In  1748  it  suc- 
cessfully defended  itself  agtunst  the  Austrians 
and  the  Piedmontese.  After  the  union  of  Cor- 
nea with  France,  in  1768,  tbe  Engliah  held  it 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  1794,  under  Admiral 
Hood,  they  took  tbe  city  after  a  long  siege. 

BiSTUN,  hMpkf  a  German  traveller,  bom  in 
Bremen,  June  20,  1826.  He  ia  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  was  edacated  as  a  physician,  and  in 
1831  ^ent  to  Aastratia  as  the  snrgeon  of  a  sail- 
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ing  vessel.  He  b-avelled  in  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  tbe  United  States,  China,  In- 
dia, and  South  Africa,  and  aftem'ard  made  a 
ionmey  throagh  Burmah,  Siam,  Java,  the  Phi- 
lippines, Japan,  and  China,  returning  to  Europe 
through  A»atio  Russia.  Since  1868  be  has 
been  director  of  the  ethnc^rapbical  collecliw 
in  the  Berlin  museum.  In  1869  he  establiifaed 
the  Znttchr^ftjiir  Ethnologie,  tbe  organ  of  tbe 
Berlin  anthropological  and  ethnological  lo- 
ciety.  Hisprincip^worksare:  DU  Vdlterdtt 
Oatliehen  ArieTu  (6  vols.,  Leipnc  and  Jena, 
1866-'71);4/Htanu<;A«iM««n  (Bremen,  1S59); 
I>er  Metuch  in  der  OetehiehU  (3  vols.,  Leipmr, 
1 860) ;  BeilrAge  tur  vergleieh^nden  Ptyeheh^ 
(Berlin,  18SS);  Spraehvergleiektnde  Stadien, 
betonden  aiffd«m  Gdtiett  der  indoekintnidith 
■Spraeh^n  (Leipsio,  1870);  and  Die  JUeklner- 
MltnUie  der  veriehiedenen  VoUer  der  Erie 
(Beriin,  1872),  a  learned  contribuldoD  to  <xm- 
paratjve  ethnology, 

BISTLUI,  H.  CbirttM,  an  English  physicim 
and  physiologist,  bom  atTraro,  April  26, 18ST. 
.After  a  brilliant  course  of  study  be  was  admit- 
ted member  of  the  royal  college  of  snrgeons  in 
1860,  in  18SO-'63  was  assistant  cnrator  in  tbe 
anatomical  and  patho- 
logical museum  of  Uni- 
versity   college,    Ltm- 
don,  and  in  1864-'6  as- 
sistant medical  officer 
to  tbe  Broadmoor  crim- 
inal    lunatic     asylum. 
In  1866  be  became  as- 
sistant physician    and 
lecturer  in  St  Maiy'* 
boapital;  in  1867,  ^ 
feasor  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  Univerdty 
collie,   and    aasistaDt 
physidan  to   the   hos- 
pital;   in   1868,  assis- 
tant  phyacian  to  tbe 
hospital  for  the  para- 
lyzed   and    epQeptic; 
and  in  1871  pfayddao 
to   University   college 
hospital.     In  1871  he 
published  "The  Uodes 
of  Origin  of  Lowest  Oiwmisms,"  and  in  181% 
"The   Beginnings  of  Ijfe"  (2    vols.).     He 
has  also  contributed   many  valuable  papers 
to  various  medical  and  philosophical  jonmaU 
Dr.  Bostian,  the  youngest  member  of  the  royil 
society,  has  gained  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  general  pathologist,  and  is  an  antbority  <m 
the   pathology  of  the   nervous   system.     The 
study  of  the  microscopical  character  of  the 
blood  in  acut«  diseases  led  him  to  question  ac- 
cepted views  in  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  and  their  mode  of  origin,  and  be  has  prose- 
cuted tbe  investigation  of  this  subject  with 
such  zeal  and  originality  that  he  is  now  re- 
garded as  at  tbe  bead  of  the  school  of  het«v- 
genista  or  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  apoDta- 
neous  generation. 
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BISIUT,  Fri4fil(^  a  Frencb  economiet,  bom 
ID  Bajmne,  June  29,  1801,  died  in  Rome,  Dec, 
H,  IB60.  He  was  edocatud  for  oomineroial 
pareuta,  bat  the  bent  of  bis  mind  was  toward 

Eilitiial  economy ;  and  a  large  Inheritance 
Ft  bim  in  1635  enabled  bim  to  devote  himself 
to  that  atady.  In  1S40  he  travelled  throngh 
Portogal  and  Spain :  in  1844  be  mode  bis  first 
ippesrance  aa  a  wnter  in  an  article  attacking 
the  protective  sjstein,  pabliahed  in  the  Jmimal 
da  eeonomittet;  in  1845  he  visited  England, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Uanchester 
achool,  one  trntt  of  which  was  a  work  entitled 
Cobdffa  et  la  liffue,  ou  CagiUitioa  anglaite pear 
la  lUerti  ds«  eekanya  (1  vol.  8to,  Paris,  184C) ; 
in  IS46  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  eatabliah- 
Btent  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Paria  of  a  &ee-trade 
anociation,  becoming  its  Parisian  secretary, 
and  the  chief  editor  of  the  Joaraal  Le  libre 
iekaitge.  At  thla  time  he  also  came  forward 
ag  one  (£  the  opponents  of  tbe  socialbta  of  big 
ooontry,  whose  idea  of  Cfae  oninipotenoe  of  the 
state  he  combated.  In  1848  be  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  ooostitaent  and  then  of  the 
legislative  aHsembly,  but  his  health  did  not 
alkw  him  to  api»ear  at  the  tribune.  He  guned 
a  great  reputation  by  bis  controversies  witli 
Proudbon.  Ills  labors  exhansted  him,  and  bis 
physicians  ordered  him  to  Italy  in  September, 
1850.  Among  his  most  striking  works  are  the 
pamphlet  Capital  et  rente,  gratuiti  du  eridit 
(Paris,  1849),  and  Hamumie*  Iconoati^uM,  left 
incomplete  at  bis  death.  The  lost  la  an  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  laws  of  econ- 
omy all  tend  concurrently  and  harmoniously 
to  tile  amelioration  of  human  life.  This  work 
was  the  occasion  of  a  prolonged  controversy 
in  Che  Paris  Journal  da  iconomutet  between 
U-  Bastiat  and  bis  friends  and  Ur.  Henry  0. 
Carey  of  Philadelphia  who  contended  that  the 
principle  of  economical  harmony  was  a  dis- 
covery of  his  own.  An  American  li'aiislation 
of  U.  Bastiat's  "  Essays  on  Political  Economy  " 
was  pnblished  in  Chicago  in  1869. 

BlimuE,  Jaka,  a  French  publicist  and  poli- 
tician, bora  in  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1600.  The  son 
of  a  man  of  buabieaa,  he  became  a  timber  mer- 
chant after  having  studied  law,  and  participated 
in  many  revolntionary  attempts  against  Charles 
X.  lie  was  one  of  Uie  first  French  carbonari, 
■nd  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  18S0 
he  was  sud  to  have  been  the  first  to  hoist  the 
tricolor  flag  on  the  Inileries.  In  18S2  he  was 
arrested  at  Grenoble  aa  an  abettor  of  repnbli- 
can  movements,  and  after  his  release  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  riot  which  broke  ont  (June 
5)  during  the  funeral  of  Qen.  Lamarqae.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  fied  to  England, 
and  on  bis  Borrendering  to  the  French  authori- 
ties in  1834  he  was  acquitted.  After  the  death 
of  Annand  Carrel  he  and  his  commercial  part- 
ner CharlesThomas  became  joint  editora  of  the 
Satianal  newspaper,  flrom  1886  to  1646.  In 
1847  he  and  Bnchez  founded  the  Bevue  natio- 
luU,  and  continned  to  advocate  moderate  re- 
publioan  institutions  as  compatible  with  tbe 
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Roman  Catholic  fiuHi.  In  the  provi^onal  gov- 
ernment of  1848  be  was  secretary  general,  and 
under  Lamartine's  executive  commisaion  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  a  sbort  time  of  the 
navy,  being  also  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly.  He  remained  in  tho'cabinet  under 
Cav^gnac,  and  left  it  Dec.  20.  He  asmst- 
ed  in  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  Bu- 
loire  parlementaire  de  la  rksolulion /raneaUe, 
by  Bnchez  (6  vols.,  1B45-'T},  and  published  the 
first  volume  of  Hutoire  de  Vauemllie  limtla- 
tivs  (184T),  but  did  not  continue  this  publica- 
tion, which  was  to  have  comprised  25  volumes. 
His  more  recent  works  include  La  Tepuhliqae 
franpaue  et  VltalU  en  1848  (Brnssels,  1856), 
and  Ofurret  de  religion  en  France  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1869). 

BAOTILE  (Ft.  la  Saetille),  the  sUte  prison  and 
citadel  of  Paris,  begun  in  1S69  by  Charles  Y., 
enlarged  in  succeeding  reigns,  and  destroyed  by 
tbe  people  in  1789.    Sitnated  at  the  gate  St 


Antoine,  it  had  when  completed  eight  bnge 
round  towers,  connected  by  curtains  of  massive 
masonry,  and  was  encircled  by  a  wide  ditch 
25  ft.  deep,  which  was  usually  dry.    This  ditch 

was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  to  which  was 
attached  a  wooden  gallery  called  "  the  rounds," 
aecesMble  by  two  stwrcasea,  and  gnarded  by 
sentinels.  The  administration  of  the  Bastile 
in  the  18th  century  was  vested  in  a  governor, 
a  royal  int«ndant,  a  m^r,  a  mi^ior's  aid,  a  sur- 
geon, and  a  matron.  The  garrison  was  com- 
posed of  100  men,  commanded  by  two  captains, 
a  lieutenant,  and  sergeants.  The  cells  were  sit- 
uated in  all  the  towers,  the  walls  of  which  were 
at  least  12  fL  thick,  and  at  the  base  SO  or  40. 
Each  cell  had  an  aperture  in  tbe  wall,  defended 
by  three  iron  gratings,  tbe  bars  of  which  were 
on  inch  thick  and  so  arranged  that  although 
tbe  openings  in  each  grating  were  really  of  4 
inches,  only  2  inches  were  left  unobstructed. 
Tbe  dungeons  were  19  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  courtyard,  and  6  below  that  of  the  ditoh, 
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with  no  opening  bnt  a  narrow  loophole  oom- 
munioating  with  the  ditch.  The  Ba«tile  could 
contain  60  atate  prisoners  in  aolitarj  cells. 
Whan  a  greater  number  were  placed  within 
its  walK  they  were  confined  in  cells  opening 
on  the  (1it«heB  whibh  carried  off  the  ordure  : 
and  sewen^  of  the  prison,  amid  odors  insuf- 
ferable. They  were  miserably  fed,  bat  tbia 
was  owing  rather  to  the  abuaea  of  the  govwnor 
than  to  the  governmeot,  nliich  pud  enormous 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  prisoners. 
Bonneville  asserts  that  in  his  time  Bernaville, 
who  was  then  governor,  had  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  at  all  prices,  up  to  25  francs  a 
beBkO.  per  dUm,  and  that  tlieir  daily  eubsistence 
did  not  cost  him  on  an  average  20  nous.  There 
was  a  regular  tariff  of  expenses  for  the  table, 
lights,  and  washing  of  all  prisoners,  according 
to  their  rank.  Thus  a  prince  of  the  blooa 
was  allowed  CO  francs  a  day ;  a  conmderable 
burgher,  or  an  advocate,  8  francs;  and  the 
members  of  all  the  inferior  claaees,  3  francs 
and  10  sons,  the  same  being  the  rate  allowed 
for  the  euards,  wardens,  and  servanto  of  the 
prison.  The  inhuman  treatment  to  which  pris- 
oners intheBastile  were  subjected  has  few  par- 
allels in  the  history  of  penal  cruelty.  Put  there 
without  accusation  or  trial,  on  a  ^raple  Mtrt  de 
cachet,  allowed  no  com m a ni cation  with  friends, 
their  final  fate  was  dependent  upun  the  caprice 
of  despotism  and  unknown  to  the  world. — Up 
to  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Charles  VII.  the 
Bastile  continued  to  be  merely  a  royal  fortress, 
when  it  became  a  state  prison,  under  the  gov- 
emmeat  of  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  was  in 
command  when  in  1418  the  populace  broke 
into  its  precincts  and  maBsaered  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Armagnac.  Within  the  walla  of 
this  prison  died  Charles  de  Gontaut,  aieur  de 
■  Biron,  marahal  of  France,  for  treason  agunst 
Henry  IT.  Here  also  were  imprisoned  Bas- 
Bompierre,  Marahal  Ricbeiieu,  Voltaire,  Latude, 
who  in  vun  made  an  extraordinary  escape,  and 
that  victim  of  Louis  XIV.  known  as  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  whose  identity  has  never 
been  absolutely  established.  (See  Ibor  Mass.) 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Bastile  de- 
generated from  being  a  place  of  incarceration 
for  suapected  princea,  pretenders  to  the  throae, 
and  subjects  too  powerliil  for  the  state,  into  a 
common  jail.  The  imprisonment  of  Btoizot, 
the  king's  librarian,  by  the  minister  De  Bre- 
tenil,  Dominallr  at  tiie  king's  order,  broaght  to 
light  the  whole  system  of  iniquity.  Blaizot 
was  delivered,  bat  De  Breteuil  was  not  pun- 
ished. On  Jijy  14, 1769,  after  a  brief  defence 
by  Delaunay,  then  governor,  and  the  guard 
condsting  of  82  invalids  and  32  Swiss,  the  Bas- 
tjle  was  captured  by  the  people,  ransacked,  and 
on  the  following  day  its  towers  were  roied  and 
its  dungeons  filled  with  the  copings  of  its  battle- 
ments. Seven  persons  were  found  in  its  cells 
and  dungeons :  one,  the  count  de  Solage,  a  pris- 
oner since  his  llth  year;  another,  Tavemier, 
who,  after  10  years  at  the  Marguerite  islands, 
had  passed  80  years  in  the  Bastile,  and  who 
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reappeared  on  his  liberation  bewildered,  witli 
a  broken  intellect,  like  a  man  awaked  from  a 
sleep.  Records  of  horrors  even  worse  than  thia 
were  found  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  the 
prison.  On  its  ^te  now  stands  t^e  oolumn  of 
July,  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  pa- 
triots of  1789  and  1630. 

BASnoH>    See  FoarincATiON. 

BASnOP,  a  B.  central  county  of  Texas,  m- 
tersected  by  the  Colorado  river;    area,  1,001 


small  affluents  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  during  six  months  in  tbe 
year.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  the  aor- 
face  moderately  uneven.!  Lumber  is  abundant, 
and  lignite  ia  found.  The  chief  prodootiona 
in  1870  were  SGe,874  bushels  of  com,  8,728 
bales  of  cotton,  and  6,890  lbs.  of  wool  There 
were  6,781  horses,  1,839  moles  and  assea,  6,890 
milch  cows,  37,606  other  cattle,  1,957  sbeep, 
and  19,368  swine.     Capital,  Bastrop. 

BlTj  a  manuniferons  qnadraped,  whose  dif- 
ferent genera  constitnte  the  order  cheiroptera. 
Ila  general  fonn  is  disposed  for  flight ;  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  skin  is  stretched  between  the 


CommiKi  B«t  (TfapenUo  commimta). 

four  limbs  and  tlie  greatly  elongated  fingers  of 
the  anterior  extremities ;  this  flying  membraiM 
is  naked,  or  nearly  so,  on  both  sides;  the 
breast  has  mammte ;  the  clariclea  are  very 
strong ;  the  forearm  is  incapable  of  rotatJon  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones.  The 
bats  consist  of  two  very  distinct  groups,  charac- 
terized mainly  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 
The  first,  containing  the  genera  pUrepui  and 
e^Aalota,  is  frugivorous,  has  tbe  molar  teeth 
with  flattish  crowns,  obliquely  truncated  and 
longitudinally  grooved,  8  joints  in  the  fingers, 
generally  provided  with  a  nail  on  tlie  second 
finger,  and  the  twl  wanting  or  rndimentaiy. 
The  second  groop,  containing  the  genera  a*- 
pertilio,  phyllottoma,  nycteris,  Ac,  has  the 
molars  with  sharp  points  like  the  tme  inaecti- 
vora,  showing  at  once  the  different  natareof 
their  food.  The  skeleton  of  the  bats  combinM 
a  great  d^ree  of  lightness  with  pccaliaribta 
in  the  anterior  extremities  suitable  for  pn^ 
]ioses  of  flight.  The  head  is  the  longest  in  tfce 
frugivorous  group ;  in  all,  the  portion  td'  tira 


temporal  bone  cont^ing  the  orgaa  ot  hearing 
ia  much  developed ;  thej  all  have  canine  and 
inciuor  laeth,  the  latter  varying  in  number 
from  2  to  4  in  the  upper,  and  A'om  2  to  6  in  the 
lower  Jaw  ;  the  molars  alao  var/  from  3  to  S  in 
each  jaw.  The  vertebra  of  tbe  neck  are  vwj 
brood ;  those  of  the  back  and  loins  are  simple 
and  idniost  without  spinous  processes,  and 
mach  oompressed  at  the  ude ;  the  saerum  is 
very  long  and  narrow  \  the  tail,  when  present, 
ia  ^ort,  and  of  ose  to  support  the  intanemural 
membraiie  and  direct  the  flight.  Tbe  number 
of  verteline  in  pUropiu  is  probably  less  than  in 
any  other  mammal,  being  only  24.  The  ribs 
ore  remarkably  long,  as  is  the  breast  bone ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter  la  greatly  expanded 
laterally,  to  give  a  firm  sapport  to  the  very 
strong  collar  bones ;  tbe  front  of  the  bone  has 
alao  a  crest,  like  the  keel  of  the  bird^s  sternum, 
and  for  a  similar  purpose,  viz.,  the  origin  of  the 
powerful  muscles  of  fiighi  As  the  collar  bone, 
so  the  shoulder  blade  ia  highly  developed,  es- 
pecially in  the  active  insectivorous  hats ;  the 
onn  bone  is  very  long  and  slender  ■  the  forearm 
oODsista  of  the  usual  two  bones,  but  the  nlna 
ia  quite  rudimentary,  and  is  united  to  the  radi- 
us ;  the  latter  is  very  long  and  robust,  and  can- 
not be  rotated,  an  admirable  provision  for  an 
animal  whose  progression  requires  a  constant 
resistance  to  the  Mr.  But  the  most  remarkable 
modification  of  the  anterior  eitremtty  is  in  the 
hand  ;  the  bones  of  all  the  fingers,  exoeot  the 
thumb,  are  extremely  elongated,  for  tne  at- 
tachment of  the  flying  membrane ;  the  thumb 
is  comparatively  short,  and  provided  with  a 
hooked  nail,  by  which  the  animiil  can  climb  or 
suspend  itself.  The  thigh  bone  ia  of  moderate 
size,  and  so  turned  that  the  front  surface  is 
directed  nearly  backward  ;  the  fibola  ia  quite 
small  and  slender,  and  bas  the  remarkable  con- 
dition of  deSclency  in  its  upper  portion,  the 
naual  state  of  things  being  the  reverse.  The 
foot  is  not  developed  like  the  hand,  the  only 
peculiarity  being  a  long-pointed  bony  process 
arising  from  the  heel,  and  enclosed  in  the  mem- 
brane between  the  legs  ;  tbe  t«es  are  5  in  num- 
ber, nearly  ©qnal,  and  fiimished  with  hooked 
naite.  by  which  they  suspend  themselves  when 
at  rest,  with  tbe  head  downward.  The  seem- 
ing deformity  and  ugliness  of  the  bat«  led  tbe 
ancients  to  consider  }hem  as  impure  animals ; 
even  ancient  naturalists  display  tlie  grossest 
ignorance  concerning  them,  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  others,  considered  them  as  birds;  these 
opinions  were  copied  during  tlie  middle  ages, 
and  are  even  now  entertuned  by  many  per- 
sons. Tbe  faonlty  of  fiight  depends  on  an 
entirely  different  organization  in  the  bird  and 
in  the  bat.  The  prini^pal  part  of  the  bat's 
flying  membrane  la  atretched  between  the 
enormously  elongated  fingers,  and  from  them 
reflected  to  the  posterior  extremities;  but  in 
the  bird,  tbe  parts  which  correspond  to  fingers 
are  so  rudimentary  that  the  band  can  hudly 
b«  said  to  exist ;  Uie  wings  extend  beyond  it, 
hearing  the  quille,  tbo  principal  part,  which 
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belong  to  the  epidermic  aystem  ;  the  wings  in 
the  two  cases  are  in  no  respects  homologous. 
The  bat,  ao  active  in  the  air,  is  very  awkward 
on  the  ground.  When  the  animal  attempts 
to  walk,  the  winga  are  shut  and  become  fore 
feet ;  the  hook  of  one  thumb  is  fixed  to  some 
object,  and  by  it  the  body  is  pulled  forward 
and  to  one  side,  the  next  step  being  by  a  aimi- 
lar  movement  by  means  of  tbe  hook  of  the 
other  thumb.  By  this  diagonal  tumbling,  the 
bata  progress  on  a  level  surface ;  the  length  of 
tbe  wings  prevents  them  from  rinng  from  such 
a  situation,  and  it  is  only  when  they  gain  some 
trifling  elevation  that  they  can  commence  their 
flight.  In  the  air  they  are  perfectly  free,  and 
when  desirous  of  rest  they  seek  some  dark  re- 
treat, fromlhe  top  of  which  they  can  hang,  head 
downwardr  suspended  by  their  hind  clans ;  in 
case  of  danger,  they  have  only  to  loose  their 
hold,  when  their  winga  are  at  once  spread. 
The  diminutive  mze  of  the  eyes  is  well  known, 
and  famiharly  eipreaaed  in  the  very  common 
saying,  "  as  blind  as  a  bat."  The  insectivorous 
group,  whoee  ears  are  largely  developed,  have 
very  small  eyes,  placed  almost  within  the  anri- 
cle  and  concealed  by  the  hair ;  but  in  the 
fruit-eating  genera  ^e  eye  is  of  the  usual 
Htze,  as  is  also  the  ear.  The  diminutive  eye 
is  compensated  for  by  the  great  development 
of  the  organ  of  bearing;  the  external  ear  ia 
enormously  large,  in  the  pleietvt  avritH*  nearly 
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aa  long  as  the  body ;  there  ia  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  esteut  of  the  internal  ear.  The 
organ  of  amell  in  many  insectivorons  bats,  aa 
tbe  Thinolophidit^  is  exceedingly  acute;  it  ia 
provided  with  folds  of  the  integument,  of  ■ 
great  size  and  the  most  grotest^ue  forms,  ren- 
dering their  nhysiognomy  like  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  nose  turned  inside 
out  and  complicated  by  a  hare-lip.  These 
appendages  are  found  in  the  groups  whose 
bobits  lead  them  into  the  darkeet  cavoms, 
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where  there  is  not  even  a  ray  of  light,  and 
are  intended,  by  increaaing  the  delicacy  of 
the  wnse  of  smell,  to  act  as  substitates  for  eyee 
in  dtnationB  where  vision  is  impossiljle.  Bata 
liare  ench  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
tense. of  tonob,  that  Spallanzani  was  led  into 
the  belief  that  they  liad  a  sixth  sense;  his 
experiments  showed  that  tbey  conld  fly  with 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  dark,  avoiding  every 
obstacle,  even  after  the  eyes  were  pnt  ont  and 
the  ears  ajid  aoae  completely  stopped  ap.  Bnt 
Onvier  discovered  that  this  exquisite  sense  of 
toach  resides  in  the  fiying  membrane.  Tbia 
membrane  arises  from  the  skin  of  the  flanks, 
and  consists  of  an  abdominal  and  a  dorsal 
leaflet,  united  into  an  exceedingly  thin  and 
delicate  network ;  it  includes  not  only  the 
anns  and  bands,  bnt  the  hinder  extremities, 
being  prolonged  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
genera,  between  the  legs,  and  spread  the  length 
of  the  tail,  forming  a  sensitive  surface  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  t^ 
inoreaae  1x9  sensitiveness,  it  is  entirely  or  nearly 
destitute  of  hair.  The  bat,  therefore,  is  made 
aoqQBint«d  with  the  distance  of  bodies  by  the 
different  modifications  impressed  upon  this 
membrane  by  the  impulse  of  the  air.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  the  nervous  system  is  the 
large  size  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  cer- 
Ti(^  and  dorsal  region,  from  which  arise  the  . 
nerves  of  sensation  distributed  to  the  wings.  ! 
In  the  nycterU,  an  African  genus,  the  skin 
adheres  to  the  body  only  at  certain  points,  and  . 
by  a  loose  cellular  membrane,  and  is  capable  I 
of  being  inflated  with  air  by  a  communication  | 
with  the  large  cheek  pooches ;  this  inflation 
mar  he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ani- 
mal resembles  a  balloon  with  head,  wings,  and 
feet.  The  mouth  of  the  bat  is  uncommonly 
large,  affording  great  facilities  for  the  capture 


cnlar  row  of  wart-like  elevations,  forming  a 
complete  snotorial  disk ;  bymeansof  this  these 
snimals  are  enabled  to  suck  the  juice  of  fruita 
and  the  blood  of  animals.  By  mistake  this 
faculty  has  been  atliihnted  to  some  of  the  large 
species  of  the  pt«ropui  of  Afda,  and  hence  have 
arisen  the  fearfol  stories  of  the  fabulous  vam- 
pire, which  destroyed  people  at  night  by  sock- 
ing their  blood,  fknninK  tJieir  victims  into  nn- 
consciousness  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings. 
The  vampire  bat  is  a  large  South  American 
speciefl,  of  the  genus  vampirut,  whose  natu- 
ral food  is  insects,  but  which,  if  pressed  by 
hunger,  will  suck  the  blood  of  poultry,  cattle, 
and  even  of  man ;  the  blood  is  obtainftd  en- 
tirely by  snction  from  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  not  through  any  wounds  made  by  the 
teeth ;  the  stories  told  by  travellers  are  much 
exaggerated,  as  the  animal  is  harmlesa  and  not 
at  dl  feared  by  the  natives.  The  inseetiTonHu 
bats  have  the  simple  stomach  and  short  intes- 
tines of  the  camivora ;  while  the  frogivorous 
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of  iDsects  on  the  wing.  In  the  genus  tampi- 
rvM  or  phyllcttoma^  peculiar  to  America,  the 
tongue  IS  provided  at  its  extremity  with  a  dr- 
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3«cies  have  a  complicated  stomach  and  a  long 
imentary  canal. — Bats  are  natives  of  all  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe ; 
those  of  North  America  belong  chiefly  to  the 
vetpertilumida.  The  large  East  India  species, 
the  roossettes,  of  the  genns  pteropv*,  are  eit«n- 
uvely  need  as  food.  The  fur  of  bats  is  generally 
exceedingly  line  and  soft.  listsfly  toacoosider- 
ahle  height  and  with  great  rapidity ;  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  avoiding  the  light  and 
noise  of  day ;  in  the  warm  summer  evenings 
tbey  sally  forth  in  search  of  prey,  and  them- 
selves tut  easy  victims  to  the  owls  and  birds 
of  night  and  to  any  snare  that  may  be  set  for 
them ;  they  pass  the  winter,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of  torpid- 
ity. The  eheiropUra  are  intermediate  between 
the  quadrumana  and  the  true  insectivora.  The 
ffaleopitkeciu,  or  oat-monkey,  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  presents  many  characters  of  the 
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eheiropteray  though  belonging  to  the  quadra- 
mana;  the  frugivorous  genera  approach  the 
qnadrumana  in  their  teeth,  while  the  insect- 
eaters  resemble  the  true  inseotivora  in  their 
dentition ;  we  find  the  monkey  characters  also 
in  the  free  movements  of  the  thumb,  the  deep 
divisions  of  the  fingers,  the  pectoral  situation 
of  the  breasts,  the  cheek  pouches  of  many,  and 
in  the  organs  of  generation  and  digestion.  The 
bats  differ  from  the  quadrnmana  especially  in 
the  great  development  of  the  breast  bone  and 
in  the  impossibility  of  rotating  the  forearm. — 
North  America  has  the  following  bats :  Vesper- 
alio  Noveboraeeiuis,  V,  pruinonu,  V.  $ubulattu^ 
V,  noeivDogans^  V.  CaroHnensUj  V.  numticola, 
V.  Virffiniantu;  molosstis  cynoeephaltUj  M./u- 
liginostis  ;  plecotus  Leeontiiy  P,  Totonsendi, 

BATAK9  a  remarkable  race  of  the  island  of 
Somatra.  They  inhabit  that  portion  called 
Batta,  or  Battas,  bounded  N.  by  Acheen  and 
S.  by  the  ancient  Malay  territory  of  Menan- 
kabow,  while  on  the  east  and  west  they  are 
hemmed  in  by  Malay  colonies,  which  confine 
them  to  the  mountainous  region  and  plateaus 
in  which  the  rivers  Ledang,  Bila,  Burumon, 
and  Batang  Gadis  have  their  sources;  area, 
20,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  850,000.  They  have 
a  written  character,  entirely  original,  forming 
an  alphabet  of  22  substantive  letters  and  5 
vowel  marks.  They  write  from  left  to  right, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  upon  polished  joints  of 
bamboo.  Their  books  are  composed  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  species  of  palm  cut  into  long 
slips  and  folded  in  squares,  leaving  part  of  the 
wood  at  each  extremity  to  serve  for  the  outer 
covering.  Their  literary  works  are  chiefiy 
rade  treatises  on  the  medical  properties  of 
plants,  chronicles,  stories  of  necromantic  feats, 
and  works  on  divination,  which  latter  they 
consult  on  all  important  occasions.  They  are 
cannibals,  eating  the  fiesh  of  criminala,  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  such  others  as  may  for  any 
cause  bring  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  the 
people.  The  victim  is  attached  to  a  stake,  and 
pierced  with  kreeses  and  lances  until  death 
ensues,  when  he  is  violently  mangled  and  eat- 
en. This  degradation  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies  is  their  highest  ideal  of  revenge 
or  retributive  justice,  as  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
treme respect  they  pay  to  the  remains  of  those 
whom  they  esteem.  Their  habits  are  of  the 
most  disgusting  character.  Theur  single  gar- 
ment (sarang)  is  never  w£eshed,  but  is  worn 
until  it  actually  falls  to  pieces ;  their  cooking 
and  household  utensils  are  simple,  and  are 
never  cleansed.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
literally  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  cleanliness. 
The  entrails  of  animals  are  considered  by  them 
the  greatest  delicacy ;  but  they  are  also  fond 
of  mmost  every  kind  of  meat,  and  even  eat 
beetles  and  other  insects.  They  live  in  houses 
of  considerable  size,  each  containing  one  room, 
in  which,  however,  several  families  often  re- 
ride  together.  The  buildmgs  have  no  win- 
dows, and  only  a  few  holes  near  the  roof  to 
permit  the  paasage  of  smoke  from  the  fires 


constantly  burning  on  the  fioor.  The  houses 
are  raised  from  the  ground  by  posts ;  they  are 
painted  and  carved,  sometimes  with  no  small 
skill,  and  are  covered  by  thatched  roofe.  The 
entrance  is  a  small  opening  closed  by  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  and  is  reached  by  a  ladder.  Un- 
der the  house,  between  the  rows  of  posts,  is  the 
shelter  for  their  cattle  and  poultry.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Bataks  is  simple.  They  are  pagans 
and  idolaters,  although  for  centuries  surrounded 
by  a  Mohammedan  population.  Their  deities 
have  Sanskrit  names:  BatarorGuru^  the  su* 
preme  good  spirit;  Suraya-Guru^  his  vice- 
gerent; and  ifaga-Pctdoha^  the  spirit  of  evil. 
In  t^ng  a  solenm  oath,  they  cut  the  throat 
of  a  chicken  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese. 
They  understand  the  smelting  and  forging  of 
iron,  the  raising  of  rice  by  irrigation,  the  cul- 
ture, weaving,  and  dyeing  of  cotton,  and  have 
domesticated  the  ox,  horse,  buffalo,  and  hog. 
One  portion  of  their  territory,  Padang  Luwas 
(wide  plain),  is  a  bleak,  treeless  steppe,  over 
which  a  desiccating,  scorching  wind  blows  from 
the  west  for  months  together.  On  the  other 
hand  are  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys  of 
Mandeling,  protected  N.  and  S.  by  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Barapi  and  Mali,  and  bordering  the 
banks  of  the  Batang  Gadis  (virgin  nver), 
which  runs  between  the  central  mountains  of 
Sumatra.  These  high  ranges  are  covered  to 
their  summits  with  stately  woods,  which  afford 
abundance  of  good  timber.  The  Bataks  are 
divided  into  three  independent  states,  and  not 
fewer  than  40  petty  ngahships  are  enumerated. 
The  Dutch  have  obtained  access  to  a  portion 
of  their  country  on  the  western  side,  which  is 
comprised  in  what  is  called  the  Tapanooly  resi- 
dency, and  the  country  of  Menankabow  is  also 
included  in  theirpossessions.  Ida  Pfeiffer  is  said 
to  have  of  all  European  travellers  penetrated 
the  furthest  into  the  territory  of  the  Batak, 

BATANJSA.    See  Bashan. 

BATAN6A8.  L  A  province  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands;  pop. 
247,000.  The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is 
level  and  very  fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  indigo,  maize,  nutmegs,  pepper,  &c.  A 
portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous.  Lake 
Taal  in  its  central  part  contains  an  island^  in 
which  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano  still  active. 
In  the  midst  of  the  crater  is  a  small  lake, 
whose  waters  contain  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  There  are  few  manu&ctures. 
Cattle  are  raised  here  and  sent  to  the  market 
of  Manila.  IL  A  town,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  province,  situated  on  a  bay  opening 
mto  the  strait  of  Mindoro ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
It  was  founded  in  1681,  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  buildings,  and  has  a  good  trade  with 
Manila. 

BATATASt    See  Potato,  and  Yam. 

BATAVI,  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Chatti,  a  Ger- 
man nation.  At  an  unknown  period  they  emi- 
grated from  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  north 
of  Bavaria,  and  settled  on  an  island,  afterward 
called  Insula  Batavorum,  formed  by  the  Rhine^ 


the  Waal  (VahalbX  the  Mus  (Ho«s),  and  the 
ocean.  The  OaniDefatea,  another  tribe  of  the 
Cbatti,  occnpied  ^portion  of  the  same  island 
in  Ceeaar's  time.  The  Batavi,  who  were  good 
horsemen,  were  eraplojed  oa  cavaliy  b;  the 
Bomans  in  their  campugns  on  the  lower 
Bhine  and  in  Britain,  and  ^o  as  infantr;.  In 
A.  T).  69  the;  rose  in  arms  nnder  their  chief 
OlandioB  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  but  though 
snoceasfal  for  a  time,  they  were  oltlmatel;  re- 
dnoed to sabmission.  (See  Oitiub.)  Although 
included  in  the  Koman  empire,  the;  p^d  no 
tazee,  and  were  conadered  rather  as  allies 
than  subJecU.  They  served  as  Roman  anzil- 
iaries  aa  late  ae  850. 

BATAVU,  aoity  of  Java,  capital  of  the  Dntch 
poseeanons  in  the  East  Indies,  in  lat.  S°  10'  S., 
ton.  106°  fiO'  E.,  on  a  swampy  pMn  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  bay  of  the  Java  sea,  on  the  N.  W. 


coast  of  the  island,  nncoi  both  banks  of  Jke 
river  JacatnL  The  bay  u  protected  by  a 
nmnber  of  islands,  and  forms  a  seoore  har- 
bor. The  population  in  1882  was  IIS.SOO,  of 
whom  2,  BOO  were  EuropcMu,  25,000  Uhinewi, 
80,000  natives,  1,000  Uotas  ead  Arabs,  and 
0,B00  slaves;  the  present  nnmber  is  varioaa- 
l/'stated  at  from  70,000  to  150,000,  the  dis- 
crepancy apparently  arising  from  the  ditfer- 
ent  areas  embraced,  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
now  residutf;  beyond  tbe  limit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, apon  several  broad  roado  rnnning  for 
some  distance  inland.  The  local  trade  and 
handicrafts  are  mostly  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Chineee;  the  foreign  commerce  in  Ihoae  i^ 
the  Dutch,  although  there  are  also  English, 
French,  German,  and  American  merchants. 
About  1,500  vessels  annnally  enter  the  pent, 
two  thirds  of  which  are  Dutch.-  The  prindptf 


articles  of  export  are  spices,  rice,  coffee,  sngar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  dyewoods,  and  gold  dust.  In 
1867  the  total  value  of  the  eiports  was  |27,- 
227,025;  imports,  t22,43»,435.  BaUvia  was 
originally  l»d  out  on  the  model  of  a  Dutch 
city,  with  broad  atreeta  having  each  a  canal  in 
the  centre.  Under  a  tropical  sun  these  almost 
stagnant  waters,  soaliing  into  the  sod  soil, 
produced  malaria,  and  the  city  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  graveyard  of  Europeans;  the 
wealthy  classes  took  up  their  residenoe  in  the 
suburbs  which  formed  the  new  town  on  the 
heights  of  Weltevreden,  whither  the  govern- 
ment offices  were  removed.  Within  a  few 
years-csoals  have  been  filled  up  and  drainage 
introduced,  so  that  the  city  is  considered  toler- 
ably healthy.  TTie  thermometer  ranges  from 
65°  to  W.  The  old  town  is  mainly  inhabited 
by  natives  and  the  poorer  Chineee,    The  city  | 


has  a  bank  and  a  newspaper,  and  has  recently 
been  connected  with  Singapore  by  a  telegraphic 
cable  600  m.  long.  Among  the  principal  pab- 
lio  buildings  are  the  Lutheran  chnrch,  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  exchange. — Batavia  oocnpiee 
the  site  of  the  fowner  native  city  of  Jacatra, 
which  WHS  Beiied  in  1619  by  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor Jan  Pieterszoon  Koen,  the  Dutch  having 
a  few  years  before  set  up  a  factory  here.  Tbe 
capital  of  the  Dutch  posseodons  in  India  waa 
now  removed  from  Amboyna  to  this  place.  In 
ie28-'e  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Bantam,  Jaoa- 
tra.  and  Mataram  twice  besieged  the  new  dty, 
with  an  army  of  1 00,000  men,  but  were  ranked. 
In  1641  therewaaarevolt  of  theOhmeeepopa- 
lation,  of  whom  12,000  were  massacred  bj  of^ 
der  of  the  governor,  Adriaan  Valok«iaer,  la 
181 1  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  bat  WM 
restored  to  the  Dutch  after  the  peace. 
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BlTATUy  a  village,  capital  of  Genesee  coon- 
ly,  N.  Y.,  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Rochester,  on  Ton- 
avanda  creek,  the  New  York  Oentral  railroad, 
which  here  joins  the  Canandaigaa,  Batavia, 
and  Tonawanda  hranch,  the  Batavia  and  Attica 
railroad,  and  the  Baffalo  division  of  the  Erie 
road ;  pop.  in  1870, 8,890.  It  contains  churches 
of  various  denominations,  2  hanks,  and  8  news- 
paper offices.  The  state  institution  for  the 
blind,  erected  here  in  1869,  is  one  of  the  finest 
public  edifices  of  the  state. 

BATAVIAN  REPPBUC,  the  name  given  to  Hol- 
land after  its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1795, 
and  the  organization  of  a  republic,  May  16,  by 
the  French  faction  in  that  country.  The  new 
republic  was  obliged  to  cede  to  its  conquerors 
some  of  the  southern  portions  of  its  territory, 
included  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Maestricht 
and  Venloo,  to  pay  France  100,000,000  florins, 
and  to  receive  French  garrisons  into  its  for- 
tified places.  The  Batavian  constitution  was 
modified  in  1801  and  1805,  and  at  length  the 
legislative  body,  urged  by  Napoleon,  changed 
the  republic  into  a  kingdom,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who,  on  June  5, 
1806,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Holland. 

BATCHIABT,  or  Bt^iaM,  one  of  the  northern 
group  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  in  lat 
O"*  35'  S.,  Ion.  127°  85'  E.,  between  the  islands 
of  Gilolo  and  Tawali,  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  narrow  strait ;  area,  800  sq.  m.  A  low 
isthmus,  on  which  is  the  small  town  of  Batchian, 
connects  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  both 
of  which  are  mountainous,  while  the  S.  portion 
is  volcanic.  There  are  some  navigable  streams, 
alluvial  plains,  and  luxuriant  palm  forests.  The 
clove  tree  grows  wild.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  uninhabited,  but  on  the  coast  there 
are  a  few  Portuguese,  Malays,  and  Indians 
driven  from  neighboring  islands.  Gold,  cop- 
per, and  coal  are  found  in  the  north.  The 
Dutch  extend  their  authority  over  the  island, 
but  the  government  is  administered  by  a  native 
sultan. 

^BATEHAlf,  Kate  JMephtaie.  an  Americ>an  ac- 
tress, bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7, 1848.  At 
three  years  of  a^  she  made  her  d^but  upon  the 
stage  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  as  one  of  the  ^^  Babes 
in  the  Wood^'  in  a  piece  of  that  name;  and 
during  the  next  10  years,  in  company  with  her 
younger  sister  Ellen,  she  acted  with  great  suc- 
cess in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  children  developed  remarkable 
talent,  and  in  such  juvenile  pieces  as  **The 
Gay  Couple,"  written  specially  for  them,  in- 
variably drew  large  audiences.  In  1856  Kate 
retired  from  the  stage,  but  reappeared  as  a 
star  actress  in  New  York  in  1860  in  *^  Evange- 
line," a  drama  written  by  her  mother.  In 
December,  1862,  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  as  Leah,  a  part  peculiarly  iden- 
tified with  her,  and  which  she  subsequently 
frequently  performed  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  London  it  was  repeated  211 
nighto  in  1868~'4.  In  October,  1866,  she  was 
married  to  George  Crowe,  M.  D.,  of  London. 


In  1872  she  appeared  in  London  with  marked 
success  as  Meaea  in  a  play  of  that  name. 

BAlXNlTfS.    See  Assassins. 

BATES,  a  W.  county  of  Missouri,  on  the  Kan- 
sas frontier,  watered  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
tributaries ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
15,960,  of  whom  120  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  chiefly  rolling  prairie.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  104,588  bushds  of  wheat, 
910,266  of  Indian  com,  168,621  of  oats,  47,118 
of  potatoes,  and  25,850  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  7,881  horses,  1,088  mules  and  asses,  5,507 
milch  cows,  11,798  other  cattle,  11,294  sheep, 
and  21,701  swine.    Capital,  Butler. 

BATES,  Bamatas,  a  promoter  of  cheap  postage 
in  the  United  States,  bom  at  Edmonton,  Eng- 
land, in  1785,  died  in  Boston,  Oct  11,  1858. 
He  came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  became 
a  Baptist  preacher  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
for  a  time  collector  of  the  port  of  Bristol.  In 
1825  he  established  in  New  York  the  ^^  Chris- 
tian Inquirer,''  a  weekly  journal.  Afterward, 
while  acting  as  assistant  in  the  post  office  at 
New  York,  he  became  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  cheap  postage.  He  investigated  the 
subject  for  years,  wrote,  published  pamphlets, 
and  lectured,  and  finally  efiected  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  rates  of  land  postage.  He  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  corresponding  reform 
in  ocean  postage  at  his  death. 

BATES,  Edwari,  LL.  D.,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  bora  in  Goochland  co.,Va.,  Sept. 
4, 1798,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  25, 1869. 
He  emigrated  in  1814  to  Missouri  with  his 
elder  brother  Frederick,  then  secretary  of  the 
territory,  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and 
became  eminent  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  for  many 
years,  under  the  territorial  and  state  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  he 
represented  the  state  in  the  20th  congress 
(l827-'9).  He  was  however  but  little  known 
out  of  his  own  state  when  the  internal  im- 
provement convention  met  at  Chicago  in  1847, 
before  which  he  delivered  an  address  which 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Eflbrts  were 
made  to  bring  him  back  to  political  life,  but  he 
would  neither  be  a  candidate  for  office  in  Mis- 
souri, nor  accept  a  place  oflTered  him  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Fillmore.  Mr.  Bates  was 
the  friend  of  Henry  Clay  in  1824,  and  followed 
him  in  supporting  the  administration  and  in 
advocating  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Adams.  In 
1854  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  afterward  opposed 
the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
constitution.  He  presided  at  the  whig  national 
convention  at  Baltimore  in  1856,  was  strongly 
supported  as  a  candidate  for  president  in  the 
republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1860,  and  was  United  States  attorney  general 
under  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1864. 

BATES,  Jcshia,  an  English  banker,  bom  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1788,  died  in  London, 


Sept.  24,  18M.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  I 
the  connting-bonse  of  Williem  E.  Gray  in  Bos- 
ton, and  hj  bia  remarkable  capacity  Boon  at-  | 
tracted  the  notice  ot  Mr.  Gray'a  father,  who 
sent  him  to  the  north  of  Europe  to  protect  his 
intereata  there.  In  1826,  tbrongb  the  inflnence 
of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and  company,  be 
fonoed  a  honse  in  London,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  John  Baring,  son  of  Sir  Tbomae  Baring; 
under  the  flrm  of  Bates  find  Baring.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Holland  tiese  genlJemon  were 
both  made  partDera  in  the  house  of  Baring 
Brothers  and  company,  of  which  Mr.  Bates  re- 
mained till  his  death  an  active  member.  In 
1854  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  umpire  in  the 
English  and  American  oomnusaion  which  bad 
been  arranged  by  the  two  govemmenta  to 
settle  claims  held  by  the  citizens  of  one  oonn- 
try  against  the  government  of  the  other.  In 
1862  no  dianced  to  read  the  official  report  of  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  tree  public  library  in 
Boston,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor 
of  Boston  offering  to  contribute  $60,000  toward 
the  scheme,  on  condition  that  the  income  of 
his  fund  should  annually  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  permanent  value,  and  that 
tlie  city  should  always  provide  comfortable 
accommodations  for  their  use,  both  day  and 
evening,  by  at  least  100  readers.  The  building 
was  dedicated  in  1858,  and  np  to  that  time  he 
had  given  to  the  library  between  20,000  and 
80,000  volumes  over  and  above  all  that  had 
been  purchased  by  the  resources  of  his  fnnd. 
Mr.  Bates  was  married  in  1613  to  Lucretia 
Angusta  Sturgis,  bywbom  he  had  one  surviving 
child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent diplomatist  of  Belgium. 

BlTHt  a  place  or  Teasel  for  washing  the  body. 
Berides  the  employment  of  natural  streams  and 
bodies  of  water,  the  artificial  bath  has  been 
naed  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  the 
vessel  for  bathing  being  described  as  of  polished 
marble,  like  many  of  the  bamns  which  have 
been  tonnd  in  the  Boman  baths.  Even  the 
warm  bath  is  referred  to  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, but  it  is  spoken  of  as  effeminate.  In  the 
historical  periods  of  Greece  there  were  numer- 
ous batlis  in  Athens  and  the  other  large  cities: 
but  we  know  little  of  their  arrangement,  and 
they  appear  never  to  have  attained  the  magnifi- 
cence afterward  teoched  in  Rome,  At  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punia  war  and  of  the 
vigor  of  the  republic,  the  baths,  according  to 
Seneoa,  were  dark,  small,  and  inconvenient.  It 
was  only  with  the  beginning  of  the  empire  that 
they  began  to  be  among  the  most  magnifloent 
buildingd  of  the  city,  the  immense  ruins  which 
still  exist  testifying  to  the  almost  nnparalleled 
luxury  of  thdr  arrangements.  The  public  bath 
at  Pompeii  (uncovered  in  1824),  though  inferior 
in  size  and  appointments  to  those  of  the  capital, 
was  similar  probably  t«  them  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements. It  occupied  an  area  of  about  10,- 
000  sq.  it.,  and  contained  two  distinct  bathing 
establishments,  of  which  the  smaller  is  believed 


to  have  been  appropriated  exdnavely  to  the 
womeiL  In  the  men's  baths  is  first  a  oouit, 
about  60  ft.  long,  bounded  on  two  ndes  by» 


Doric  portico,  in  which  those  who  were  waiting 
their  turn  for  admisuon  to  the  thennte  ni^t 
walk  or  repose  npon  the  benchea  placed  atoig 
the  wall.  From  this  court  there  was  a  com- 
munication by  means  of  a  corridor  with  a  hdsD- 
er  room,  frigidaritim,  in  the  walls  of  which 
holes  are  observed,  which  served  for  the  inser- 
tion of  pegs  on  which  the  clothes  of  the  balhtn 
might  be  hung.  This  room  was  the  apodj/tt- 
riitm  (tiie  nlace  where  the  cloUies  were  left) 
for  those  wno  intended  to  take  the  natatie,  nt 
cold  bath.  From  it  another  door  opened  into 
an  aparimeut  in  which  was  placed  the  noloto- 
rium,  or  the  piteina,  a  basin  for  the  cold  bath. 
The  pueina  itself  oocupiea  the  cenbv  of  tlM 
room ;  it  is  of  white  marble,  ciroular,  13  fL  10 
in.  in  diameter,  and  a  little  more  than  3  ft.  m 
depth;  10  in.  below  the  lip,  and  2  ft  4in.frw 
thehottom,  itissurronndedby  amarblasei^ll 
in.  in  width.  The  water  was  condnotediotoft* 


Filgtduhun  In  ■ 


basin  by  a  bronze  spout,  the  remuns  of  which 
can  still  be  discerned  in  the  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber. In  the  bottom  was  an  outlet,  by  which  the 
water  could  be  let  out  and  the  piteina  deaiKd. 
while  the  rim  is  fnmished  witi  a  waste  [ripe- 
From  the/riyiiiaT-iu'n  adoor  opened  into  aanu- 
lar  room,  which  appears  to  have  been  warmad 
by  a  large  portable  fireplace,  and  was  fumiahcd 
with  bronze  seats  placed  along  the  walL    Thii 


room  served  aa  on  apodyterium  for  tboM  who 
were  to  oae  the  warm  bathg,  and  here  the 
bathers,  previous  to  eoteriDg  the  eaidariam, 


Apadylerlnm  it  Pompeii 

were  rubbed  and  anointed  with  some  of  the 
immense  number  of  fragnmt  oils  and  ointments 
which  were  emplojed  bf  the  ancients.  Having 
left  hia  dress  in  the  tepidarium,  the  bather 
passed  directly  into  the  ealdarium.  The  floor- 
ing of  this  apartment,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad,  is  placed  upon  Bmall  pillara 
{n*pe)irurm\  aa  that  tlia  heat  m>ra  tlie  furnaces 
hod  read;  and  fVee  admission  beneath  it.  The 
walls,  too,  were  hollow,  the  inner  being  con- 
nected with  the  onter  wall  by  strong  clamps 
of  iron  and  brick,  and  thef  &us  formed  one 
large  due  for  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air. 
At  one  end  of  this  room  was  placed  the  hot 


in.    From  the  centre  projected  a  brass  tube, 
probably  throwing  np  oofd  water.     This  was 

Krhaps  received  upon  the  bead  of  the  bather, 
fore  he  quitted  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  ealdarinm.  A^oining  the  ealdarium  was 
plaood  the  Aimace  over  which  was  set  the 
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bled  those  of  the  men,  except  that  the  different 
apartments  were  mnch  smaller,  and  the  ar- 
rungements  less  complete. — The  great  tberm» 
erected  by  the  emperors  at  Rome  were  mnch 
more  extensive  and  magnificent  stmctnreB. 
The  baths  of  Oaraealla  were  1,B00  ft.  long  by 
1,2S0  ft.  broad.  At  each  end  of  the  building 
is  a  large  oblong  hall,  a,  having  on  one  of  its 
sidee  a  semicircular  tiibnne^  b.  The  halls 
were  probably  designed  for  exercise,  as  was 
also  the  large  open  space  /.before  the  baths. 
From  the  tribunes  orators  and  poets  spoke  to 
tliose  assembled  at  this  favorite  place  of  resort. 
The  targe  central  apartment  e  is  called  the 
pinaeotneea,  bnt  excellent  authorities  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  cetla  calidaria.  The  cir- 
cular apartment  e  was  the  laeonieum,  or  room 
for  the  vapor  bath ;  while  the  apartment  d,  at 
the  other  side,  was  the  eellaJHgidaria.  The 
water  for  all  the  building  came  ftom  the  ele- 
vated reservoir  A,  passing  under  the  rows  of 
seats  g,  from  whicn  spectators  witnessed  the 


bath.  This  was  a  shallow  cistern  (ahem),  15 
ft.  in  length  by  aboat  4  ft.  to  breadth,  and  S 
ft.  and  htdf  an  inch  in  depth ;  it  was  elevated 
'  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  bathers 
ascended  to  it  by  means  of  two  steps,  the  top 
one  serving  for  a  seat ;  on  the  inMae  another 
seat  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  cistern  at 
abont  half  its  depth.  The  hot  water  was  fur- 
nished by  caldrons  placed  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite 
the  alveui,  was  the  labrwn,  a  hage  vase  or 
taua  of  white  marble,  6  ft  in  diWeter,  and 
baring  a  depth  internally  of  not  more  than  8 


athletic  exercises  below.  All  the  apartments 
of  the  bath  were  magniflcently  ornamented 
with    mosaic,    and    prof^isely    adorned   with 
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punting,  Btocco  wor^  and  statnai^.  In  these 
immenBe  establishments,  the  spEtrtments  were 
not  only  more  nameruns,  bnt  some  of  them 
on  a  very  mach  larger  scale.  Thns  the  no- 
tatoritim,  or  Bwimmlng  bath,  in  the  bathe 
of  Diocletian,  was  200  ft.  long  by  100  ft, 
broad,  and  it  ia  calculated  that  in  toe  whole 
establishment  more  than  16,000  persons  conld 
bathe  at  the  same  time. — In  the  time«  of  the 
republic  the  cold  bath  alone  was  ordinarily 
employed,  but  later  tJie  hot  air  and  warm  bath 
were  likewise  generally  nsod.  The  order  in 
which  they  were  taken  varied  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  physicians  or  the  inclination 
of  the  bather.  Previous  to  bathing,  gentle 
exercise  was  generally  taken ;  then  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  bather  shonld  remain  in 
the  tepidarium,  or  warm  chamber,  for  a  time 
previous  to  undressing;  after  undressing  be 
proceeded  commonly  to  the  ealdarium,  and 
after  sweating  some  time  in  its  heated  atmos- 
phere, he  either  gradnally  immersed  bimsetf  in 
the  hot  water  bath,  or  had  hot  water  umply 
poared  over  the  head  and  shonldera ;  then  cold 
wat«r  was  poured  over  the  head,  or  tlie  bather 
plunged  into  the  cold  pUcina.  He  was  now 
scraped  with  ttrigiU*  (small  curved  instru- 
ments, mode  generally  of  bronze),  dried  and 
rabbed  with  linen  clodis,  and  finaJly  anointed. 
When  one  bath  alone  was  dedred,  it  was  taken 
Just  before  the  prinoipat  meal;  but  the  Ro- 
mans bathed  after  as  well  as  previous  to  their 
eana,  and  Oommodosts  said  to  have  indulged 
in  seven  or  eight  hatha  a  day. — The  Turks  and 
Arabs  have,  since  the  decline  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization, more  particularly  cherished  the  cus- 
tom of  bathing  than  any  other  nations.  The 
lawB  of  Uohammed  ordain, five  prayers  daily, 
and  an  ablation  of  the  face,  handa,  and  feet 
before  each  of  tbem.    There  are  many  other 


occasions  for  bathing,  and  the  pnblic  bath  is  is 
sure  to  be  found  In  every  village  as  the  mosque. 
With  these  eastern  nations,  as  well  aa  in 
Egypt,  public  bathing  is  a  very  complicated 
art.  The  bather,  having  left  his  dreaa  in  the 
reception  room,  proceeds  throng  a  long  grad- 
nally wanned  passage  into  the  spacious  bath- 
ing room,  in  which  the  steam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter and  the  perfumes  of  burning  essences  are 
combined.  He  there  reclines  upon  a  kind  of 
hatDfUocIc,  and  when  be  has  perspired  sutB- 
ciently,  the  process  of  shampooing  and  bending 
the  Joint*  IB  performed  upon  him.  Ho  then 
passes  into  an  at^oiuing  apartment,  where 
nis  head  is  profusely  covered  with  the  foam 
of  soap,  and  bis  body  with  a  kind  of  poma- 
tum. In  two  other  rooms  he  is  wasbea  with 
both  warm  and  cold  water,  and  he  returns 
to  the  open  air  as  he  entered,  throngh  a  long 
passage  the  temperature  of  which  ia  gradu- 
ated.— In  India,  also,  there  are  public  batbi, 
which  are  associated  with  the  practic«  of 
shampooing.  The  bather  ia  extended  upon  a 
plank,  and  a  vigorous  attendant  i>onrs  hot 
water  over  him,  presses  and  bends  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  cracks  all  the  jtunts,  and 
continues  this  operation  of  pouring,  pnlUng, 
and  pressing  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  then 
nibs  him  briskly  with  a  liair  brush,  with  soap 
and  perfumes,  alter  which  the  subject  is  obliged 
by  his  fatigue  to  sleep  a  few  hours,  bnt  wake* 
eitremely  refreshed.  The  women  in  India 
take  a  lively  pleasure  in  being  shampooed  bj 
their  slaves,  and  Europeans  who  enter  npon 
the  process  with  a  sort  of  fear  describe  the 
sensation  which  resnlts  aa  delightful  end  pe- 
culiar.— The  northern  nations  have  also  their 
Secnliar  usages  in  respect  to  bathing.  The 
:nBsian  lord  has  his  bathing  room  in  hia  own 
boose,  and  the  people  in  the  villages  freqneni 
the  public  hath  at  a  email  expense.  The  en- 
tire operation  consists,  first,  of  a  perspiration, 
then  of  friction,  and  of  successive  ablutiMH  is 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  poorer  people,  how- 
ever, adopt  a  simpler  method.  They  remain 
in  the  bathing  room  only  tiU  they  begin  to 
perspire  freely,  and  then  msb  out  and  throw 
themselves,  perhaps  throngh  a  crust  of  ice, 
into  the  nearest  stream  or  pond,  thus  eipoang 
themselres  suddenly  to  the  eitremee  of  tem- 
perature, and  tempering  themselves  as  steel  is 
tempered.  Among  the  Russians  of  Siberia, 
the  bath  is  especially  in  use  as  a  means  of  driv- 
ing off  tiie  effects  of  a  violent  cold  and  prevent- 
ing fever.  The  snhject  is  taken  into  the  bath 
room  and  placed  upon  a  ahelf  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  a  steaming  Aimace.  After  he  ia  well  ' 
parboiled  in  this  position,  he  is  drubbed  and 
flogged  for  about  half  an  hour  with  a  handle 
of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  all.  A  pailful  of  coH 
water  is  then  dashed  over  him  from  head  to 
foot,  the  effect  of  which  is  described  aa  eiectri- 
fying.  He  is  nest  pot  in  an  exhausted  condi- 
tion to  bed,  and  physic  is  administered.  It  is 
rare  that  a  fever  does  not  beat  a  retreat  after 
a  few  repetitions  of  the  bath  and  the  physic 


Bajard  Taylor,  in  his  winter  travels  in  Lftp- 
land,  gives  an  acconnt  of  similar  baths.  Tbere 
the  bather  b  placed  on  cm  elevated  platform, 
and  vapor  is  prodnoed  bj  tlirowing  water 
OD  heated  stones  beneath.— In  Mexico,  a  pecn- 
liar  torm  of  vapor  or  steam  bath  is  in  osa. 
The  st«am,  generated  below  the  floor  of  a 
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small  apartment,  is  admitted  around  the  bather, 
who  reclines  on  a  low  bench.— The  Japanese 
are  constant  freqnenters  of  the  bath,  thoogh 
bathing  is  with  them  a  simple  process.  A 
large  tank  or  pond  oocnpies  the  centre  of  their 
baui  house,  and  men  and  women  bathe  toge- 


ther. The  warm  hath,  in  its  more  elaborate 
forma,  is  seldom  fonnd  in  Japan. — The  use  of  the 
bath  has  not  marked  the  manners  of  the  moat 
civilized  modem  nations,  as  it  did  those  of  the 

Klite  nations  of  antiquity.     Yet  it  is  less  neg- 
ated now  than  formerly,  and  public  baths, 
thou(;h  they  are  not  centres  of  resort  for  the 

Seople,  are  fonnd  in  all  large  citiea,  and  private 
Btha  are  common  in  dwelling  houses.  Tork- 
!sh  batlis,  with  some  pecnliaritiea  adopted  from 
the  baths  of  other  eastern  nations,  bsvo  also 
become  popular  of  late  years  in  western  En- 
rope  and  America,  and  are  now  to  be  foand  in 
almost  every  large  city  ;  and  Busman  baths 
are  also  numerous. — Hygiene  of  SatAing.  To 
bathe,  in  tbe  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to 
sarronnd  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  a 
temporary  period,  by  a  medinm  different  from 
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that  in  which  it  nsnally  exists.  The  medium 
may  consist  of  air  or  vapor,  of  water,  either 
pure  or  holding  varions  substances  in  solution, 
or  finally  even  of  sand  or  mud.  The  body 
may  he  wholly  or  partially  immersed  in  the 
medium,  as  in  tbe  ordinary  plnnge  bath,  the 
foot  bath,  hip  bath,  &c. ;  or  the  medinm  may 
be  ponred  with  greater  or  less  force  upon  the 
body,  as  in  tbe  shower  and  donche  bath.  Tbe 
temperature  of  the  medium,  as  it  is  warm,  hot; 
or  cold,  modiflea  powerfully  the  effect  of  the 
bath.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine 
onr  attention  to  the  efiects  of  the  ordinary 
water  bath,  and  of  tbe  hot  air  and  vapor  baths. 
Tbe  temperature  at  which  the  water  bath  may 
be  taken  varies  from  82°  to  US"  or  even  120° 
F.,  and  baths  are  ordinarily  divided  into  cold, 
warm,  and  hot,  according  to  the  sensation  they 
oommonicate  to  the  bather.  These  sensatdons,^ 
it  must  be  recollected,  are  no  very  aconrate 
measure  of  the  true  temperature ;  the  water 
which  to  one  person  seems  warm,  to  another 
feeling  cool.  Systematic  writers  have  further 
multiplied  these  divisions;  perhaps  the  moat 
convenient  amon^;  them  is  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  John  Forbes.  He  divides  the  water  baths 
into  the  cold  bath,  from  82°  to  60°  F. ;  the 
cool,  60°  to  TO";  the  temperate,  76°  to  86°; 
the  tepid,  86°  to  92°;  the  warm,  9S°  to  98°; 
tbe  hot,  98°  to  112°.  On  plunging  into  cold 
water  the  bather  experiences  a  snook  attended. 
with  a  sensation  of  cold  that  may  amount  to 
rigor,  and  with  a  sudden  catching  of  the  breath, 
caused  by  the  contact  of  the  cold  flaid  with 
the  surface  of  the  face  and  trunk ;  in  some  per- 
sons this  spasmodic  anhelation  is  ho  great  as 
entirely  to  prevent  speech.  The  surface  ap- 
pears contracted  anS  shrunken,  the  snperflcial 
veins  become  smaller  or  disappear,  the  color 
assnmes  a  bluish  tint  Alter  a  short  time,  the 
duration  of  which  depends  partly  upon  the 
coldness  of  the  wator,  partiy  open  the  oonsti- 
tutjonal  vigor  of  the  bather,  reaction  takes 
place;  the  ohUlinesB  and  rigor  disappear,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  sensation  of  warmth,  which 
diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  surface;  the  res- 
piration becomes  tranquil,  and  tbere  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  lightness  and  vigor.  After  a 
variable  period  the  bather  again  begins  to  suf- 
fer from  the  oold,  trembling  and  ngor  super- 
vene, the  movements  become  impaired  and 
feeble,  the  pulse  is  smaller  and  less  frequent, 
the  breathing  is  (^pressed,  and  the  whole  body 
is  languid  and  powerless.  If  he  leave  the  water 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  period  of 
chill,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  reaction,  a  glow 
pervades  the  surface,  the  color  returns  and  b 
heightened,  the  pulse  is  fuller  and  stronger  than 
before  the  immersion,  and  tbere  is  a  general 
feeling  of  buoyancy  and  vigor.    U.  Begin,  ex- 

Eerimenting  upon  the  cold  bath,  took  nine 
aths  in  the  Moselle  nnder  the  ramparts  of 
Metz,  toward  the  end  of  October,  tne  ther- 
mometer in  the  open  air  standing  at  from  2° 
to  B°  Reaumur  (36^  to  454  F.).  At  the  moment 
of  immersion  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the 
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blood  were  all  driven  to  the  interior  of  the 
body,  particnlarly  to  the  chest ;  the  breath  was 
gasping,  intermpted,  quickened,  almost  to  suf- 
focation; the  pulse  concentrated,  small,  and 
hard;  there  was  rigidity  of  the  tissues,  but 
without  trembling.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
minutes  a  feeling  of  calm  followed,  the  respi- 
ration became  deep,  the  skin  warm,  and  all  tne 
movements  were  fbee  and  easy.  "  All  the  mus- 
cular movements  are  quick,  easy,  and  precise ; 
one  feels  as  if  the  skin  and  aponeuroses  were 
applied  more  closely  to  the  muscles,  and  that 
these  thus  held  down  acted  with  gn*eater  force 
and  energy  than  in  their  ordinary  state.  Soon 
a  lively  redness  covers  the  surface,  a  marked 
and  pleasant  feeling  of  warmth  spreads  over 
the  skin ;  it  seems  as  if  one  swam  in  a  liquid 
raised  to  86**  or  98** ;  the  body  appears  to  seek 
to  expand  in  order  to  multiplv  the  surfisice  of 
contact;  the  pulse  is  large,  full,  strong,  regu- 
lar. Few  sensations  are  so  delicious  as  those 
felt  at  such  a  moment.  All  the  springs  of 
the  andmal  machine  acanire  greater  nexibiMty, 
strength,  and  firmness  tnan  they  had  previous- 
ly ;  the  limbs  cleave  with  ease  a  fluid  which  no 
longer  offers  any  resistance ;  one  moves  with- 
out effort,  with  oniokness,  and  above  all  with 
an  incredible  lightness."  In  from  15  to  20 
minutes  there  was  a  gradual  return  of  cold  and 
discomfort ;  it  was  t^en  time  to  leave  the  wa- 
ter. If  the  bather  still  remained,  he  was  seized 
with  chills,  and  the  diflSculty  of  moving  became 
so  great  that  he  was  in  danger  of  drowning. 
On  quitting  the  water,  continues  M.  Begin, 
before  the  reaction  has  ceased,  the  transition  to 
the  cold  air  gives  no  unpleasant  sensation.  In 
despite  of  the  wind  and  the  moisture  which 
covers  the  body,  the  latter  remans  warm,  and 
the  skin  is  so  insensible  that  the  friction  of  the 
towel  is  not  perceived ;  indeed,  M.  Begin  some- 
times rubbed  off  the  cuticle  without  being 
aware  of  it.  To  endure  a  bath  of  such  a  tem- 
perature with  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  eiyoy- 
ment  and  benefit,  requires  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  greatpromptness  of  reaction.  M.  Ros- 
tan,  another  French  physician,  was  unable  to 
remain  longer  than  six  minutes  in  the  Seine  at 
a  time  when  the  water  was  43^  F.,  and  then 
reaction  only  fuUy  occurred  on  the  following 
night  after  many  hours  of  discomfort,  accom- 
panied by  a  painM  feeling  of  weight  about  the 
head.  Reaction  takes  place  most  promptly, 
and  a  lower  temperature  can  safely  be  borne, 
when  exercise  is  conjoined  with  bathing,  as  in 
swimming,  than  when  the  body  is  at  rest.  Salt 
water  is  more  stimulating  than  fresh,  and  ren- 
ders the  reaction  more  marked  and  of  longer 
duration ;  the  shock  of  the  waves  too,  by  ren- 
dering muscular  action  necessary  to  resist  it, 
has  a  similar  infiuence.  The  effects  of  the  cold 
bath,  where  it  agrees,  are  tonic  and  bracing ; 
it  stimulates  the  skin,  improves  the  appetite, 
and  renders  the  circulation  more  active  and 
vigorous.  It  hardens  the  system,  and  causes 
it  to  be  much  less  sensitive  to  vicissitudes  of 
temperature.    The  regular  employment  of  the 


cold  bath  is  the  best  protective  against  the  lia* 
bility  to  take  cold  on  moderate  exposure.  Its 
beneficial  effects  depend  mainly  on  the  prompt- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  stage  of  reaction ; 
if  full  reaction  does  not  take  place,  if  the  bather 
remains  cold  and  shivering,  witn  a  sense  of 
weight  about  the  head,  the  bath  is  iinurious. 
It  should  not  be  taken  when  the  body  is  Satigned 
and  exhausted,  or  when  it  is  overheated  by  ex- 
ertion in  hot  weather ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or  even  a  gentle 
perspiration,  provided  there  is  no  exhaustion, 
does  not  contra-  indicate  its  employment.  When 
first  employed,  it  should  be  used  but  a  few  min- 
utes until  the  bather  has  tested  his  powers  of 
resistance  and  reaction,  and  the  interval  can 
then  be  gradually  increased.  When  the  shower 
or  cold  bath  is  taken  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
used  immediately  on  rising  while  ihe  body  is 
still  warm  from  bed;  but  the  sea  bath  suits 
best  about  noon,  or  some  three  hours  after  the 
morning  meal.  The  presence  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  great  blood  vessels  renddr&the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  dangerous.  The  oqoI  and 
temperate  baths  produce  effects  similar  in  kind 
to  tnose  of  the  cold  bath,  but  less  in  degree ; 
they  are  the  cold  bath  of  the  invalid  and  feeble. 
Infants  and  oldpersons,  as  a  rule,  bear  the  cold 
bath  badly.  Young  infants  in  particular  do 
not  react  promptly,  but  remain  cold  and  blue 
for  some  time  after  taking  a  bath;  yet  in 
feeble  and  strumous  children  the  bath  is  one 
of  our  best  means  of  hardening  and  invigorat- 
ing the  constitution.  With  them  it  is  best-to 
commence  with  the  tepid  bath,  and  the  temper- 
ature should  gradually,  day  by  day,  be  lowered ; 
when  the  cold  bath  is  arrived  at,  it  should  be 
given  in  a  properly  warmed  apartment;  the 
immersion  should  be  sudden,  complete,  and 
continued  but  for  a  few  u^oments,  ana  the  child 
should  immediately  afterward  be  well  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  dry  flannels. — The  ef- 
fect of  the  warm  bath  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  cold  bath.  There  is  no  shock ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  grateful  to  the 
bather.  The  blood  is  solicited  to  tlie  surface, 
which  becomes  full  and  rounded.  The  cuticle 
absorbs  water  and  is  softened,  and  the  epithe- 
lial debris  are  readily  removed.  The  pulse  is 
unaffected,  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  is 
soothed,  pain  dependent  on  spasmodic  action 
or  neuralgia  is  ailayed,  and  the  relaxation  of 
the  skin  extends  to  the  deeper-seated  parts. 
Its  beneficial  effects  are  especially  recognizable 
after  excessive  muscular  exercise  or  after  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  long  journey,  in 
refreshing  and  tranquillizing  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  warm  bath  exercises  none 
of  the  tonic  and  astringent  infiuence  which  \s 
produced  by  the  cold ;  its  frequent  use  tends  to 
relax  and  debilitate,  while  it  renders  the  system 
more  sensible  to  the  variations  of  external  tem- 
perature.—The  hot  bath,  98**  to  112'*  F.,  pro- 
duces at  first  an  inconvenient  and  even  painful 
sensation  of  heat ;  from  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  surface,  it  soon  becomes  reddened 
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and  BwoUen,  the  face  is  turgid,  the  ejes  are 
Injected ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased, 
the  pulse  becomes  fdller  and  more  frequent, 
the  carotid  arteries  in  particular  beat  with  vio- 
lence ;  the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  there  is 
a  painful  sensation  of  weight  about  the  head ; 
soon  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  water  break 
out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  only 
partially  relieves  the  discomfort  of  the  patient 
On  leaving  the  bath  the  excitement  does  not 
immediately  subside;  the  pulse  continues  to 
beat  with  force  and  frequency,  the  extremities, 
particularly  the  lower,  remain  swollen,  and  the 
patient  perspires  abundantly,  while  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  diminished ;  there  is  a  sense  of 
muscular  &tigue,  and  the  whole  system  is  re- 
laxed and  weakened.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever, when  present,  are  to  be  attributed  to  a 
too  sudden  or  too  long  continued  action  of  the 
hot  bath.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  to  begin  with 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  tepid  bath, 
and  gradually  raise  it  to  that  of  the  hot  bath. 
Whefl  the  full  effect  of  this  is  produced,  and 
before  any  signs  of  exhaustion  manifest  them- 
selves, the  bather  should  leave  the  hot  water 
and  take  a  momentary  shower  or  douche  of 
cold  water,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  rub- 
bing with  the  towel.  In  healthy  persons  this 
will  usually  produce  a  moderate  and  agreeable 
reaction.  The  continued  warm  or  hot  bath, 
however,  is  sometimes  employed  intentionally 
to  produce  temporary  muscular  relaxation  in 
oases  of  dislocation  or  strangulated  hernia. — 
Besides  the  cold  and  warm  water  bath,  the 
body  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  arti- 
fici^y  heated  or  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  water. 
The  former,  the  laconieum^  was  habitually  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  and  is  now  used  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Russians.  The  effects  of  both,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  much  elevated,  are  at  first  highly 
stimulating.  The  beat  of  the  heart  is  increased 
in  force  and  frequency ;  the  pulse  rises  to  90, 
100,  120,  and  even  150  or  160  beats  in  a  nun- 
ute ;  the  blood  is  driven  powerfully  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the  eyes  imected 
and  suffused,  the  skin  turgid^  and  the  bather 
soon  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat ;  if  the 
temperature  is  very  high  and  too  long  contin- 
ued, after  a  time  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood 
becomes  heated  above  its  normal  standard,  and 
this  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  or  fatal 
consequences.  Owing  to  the  free  evaporation 
from  tne  surface,  the  hot-air  bath  can  be  borne 
of  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  vapor 
bath.  The  ordinary  neat  of  the  Russian  or 
oriental  bagnio  is  from  120''  to  140°  F.,  though 
it  is  occasionally  raised  as  high  as  180°  or 
190° ;  while,  when  the  air  is  moderately  dry, 
a  temperature  of  from  250°  to  280°  F.  has 
been  borne  for  some  time  with  impunity. 
Medicated  baths  are  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  generally  those  of  a  chronic  charac- 
ter, and  may  be  either  Uquid  or  vapor  hatha, 
the  vehicle  being  water,  watery  vapor,  or  air. 


BATH*  !•  A  W.  county  of  Virginia,  Mng 
among  the  AUeghanies  and  bordering  on  nest 
Virginia;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,796, 
of  whom  889  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  well  watered  by  the  sources  of  the 
James,  Cowpasture,  and  Jackson  rivers.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys.  There  are 
many  medicinal  springs.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  riulroad  traverses  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  80,093  bushels  of 
wheat,  49,252  of  Indian  com,  23,552  of  oats, 
and  2,790  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,081 
horses,  1,357  milch  cows,  8,534  other  cattle, 
3,029  sheep,  and  2,880  swine.  Capital,  War- 
ren Springs.  II.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky, 
watered  by  Licking  river  and  Slate  crefek; 
area,  290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,125,  of  whom 
1,702  were  colored.  The  K.  W.  portion  is  re- 
markably fertile.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in 
great  abundance,  and  there  are  numerous  me- 
dicinal springs.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  46,118  bushels  of  wheat,  23,092  of  rye, 
860,681  of  Indian  com,  108,945  of  oats,  2,175 
tons  of  hay,  and  25,480  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  4,178  horses,  2,199  mules  and  asses,  2,879 
milch  cows,  7,209  other  cattle^  8,843  sheep, 
and  22,405  swme.    Capital,  Owmgsville. 

BATH,  a  city,  port  of  entiy,  and  the  capital 
of  Sagadahock  co.,  Mune,  situated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  river,  4  m.  below  its 
junction  with  the  Androscoggin  at  Herrymeet- 
mg  bay,  12  m.  from  the  ocean,  and  35  m.  by  rail 
8.  of  Augusta;  pop.  in  1860,  8,076;  in  1870, 
7,371.  The  river  here  is  a  mile  wide,  with 
abundant  anchorage  and  docks,  the  tide  ris- 
ing about  12  fL  The  city  extends  2^  m.  along 
the  bank,  and  1  m.  back.  It  is  irregularly 
laid  out,  contains  5  national  banks,  2  savings 
banks,  2  Congregational  churches,  1  Baptist, 
2  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Methodist^  1  Universal- 
ist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Koman  Catholic,  and  1  Swe- 
denborgian.  There  are  19  pyhlic  schools,  at- 
tended by  1,795  pupils.  The  valuation  of 
property  m  1860  was  $6,876,998,  and  in  1870, 
$6,898,876.  One  daily  and  one  weekly  news- 
paper are  published.  The  principal  business 
IS  ^p  building,  in  which 'Bath  ranks  next 
after  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  there 
were  built  here  48  vessels,  of  9,825  tons.  A 
large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  commerce 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  owned  in  Bath. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  liud 
licensed  in  1871  was  195,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  81,951.  As  the  river  never  freezes 
here  and  is  of  great  depth,  Bath  has  great 
advantages  as  a  commercial  port.  During 
ttke  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  the  imi>orts 
amounted  to  $182,512,  and  the  exports  to 
$24^985 ;  4  American  vessels  of  2,691  and  27 
foreign  vessels  of  1,864  Uhi»  entered  from  for- 
eign ports;  the  clearances  for  forei^  ports 
were  12  American  vessels,  tonnage  4,777,  and 
27  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  2,485.  ilie  entrances 
in  the  coastwise  trade  were  70,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  42,282,  and  the  clearances  52,  of 


17,018  tons.  There  were  sa  Teasels  of  681  tons 
engaged  in  the  cod  and  msokerol  flBberj.  The 
cDstora  house  is  a  granite  edifloe  bailt  at  a  coet 
of  aboQt  $50,000.  A  branch  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tr^  mlroad  connects  the  cit;  with  Brunswick, 
9  m.  distant ;  and  there  is  Bteamboat  coinmn- 
nlcatloQ  with  Boston  and  Portland,  Bath  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1T80,  and  as  a  city 
in  1850. 

UTH,  a  township  and  village,  capital  of  Sten- 
ben  co^  N.  Y.,  on  Conhocton  creek,  20  m.  N. 
W.  of  Coming  ■  pop.  of  the  township  in  tSTO, 
S,2SS.  The  village  has  several  churches,  a 
bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  some  mills 
and  factories.  The  BnOalo  division  of  the  Erie 
rwlway  pasBes  throagh  tbo  village. 

BITH  (anc.  Ayva  SclU),  a  city  of  Somerset- 
shire, England,  100  m.  W.  of  London  by  the 
Great  Western  railway,  on  the  river  Avon,  12 


m.  above  Bristol ;  pop.  in  1871,  63,543.  Binh 
chiefly  of  freestone  and  upon  the  sides  of  td^ 
tiills,  the  city  rises  in  a  succession  of  terrseea, 
circoses,  and  gardens.  It  Is  a  place  of  retort 
for  invalids  on  account  of  the  hot  spring  from 
wliich  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  which  ara 
beneficial  in  paUy,  rheamatism,  goat,  and  scrof- 
ulons  and  cntaneons  affections.  Their  charts 
ter  is  alkaline  ealphnreons,  with  a  slight  pro- 
portion of  iron.  There  are  three  springs  of  i 
constant  temperature  of  109°,  114°,aadllT°F. 
The  last  named  yields  126  gallons  a  mliiDt«. 
Bath  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  faEhian  mil 
gayety.  In  the  last  century  and  the  begincing 
of  the  present  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  celeb- 
rity, but  the  opening  of  the  continent  afUr 
the  war  diverted  the  stream  of  visitors  toward 
the  German  spas.  The  city  is  one  of  the  moK 
ancient  in  Britain,  and  was  reputed  to  hin 


been  founded  before  the  Roman  ij 
was  a  station  on  the  old  Roman  road  leadine 
from  London  to  Wales.  There  have  been  found 
at  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  Ro- 
man c<nns,  vasea,  altars,  baths,  and  the  remains 
of  I  Corinthian  temple.  Joined  with  the  city 
of  Wells,  it  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  oity  has  an 
abbey  church,  a  relio  of  an  ancient  monastery. 
There  are  well  supported  hospitals  for  general 
purposes,  and  for  the  uses  of  those  poor  who 
resort  to  the  city  for  the  sake  of  the  baths, 
Bath  has  been  the  residence  of  several  men 
of  political  distinction,  in  particnlar  of  Pitt 
and  Sheridan.  William  Beckford,  the  author 
of  "  Vathek,"  redded  and  died  In  Bath. 

IITH,  Eari  at.    See  Pultbhit,  Wiluav. 

tan,  Ellgktl  tit  tbe,  a  military  order  in 
Oreat  Britain.  This  order  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  the  time  of  the  first  cnisade,  bnt 


first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hcuy 
IV.  Froissart  says  that,  at  the  oorcmstioDar 
that  king  in  the  tower  of  London  in  139B,  4f 
es({uires  were  made  knights,  and  were  calltd 
kmghts  of  the  bath,  because  they  had  wattl- 
ed and  bathed  during  the  night  preceding,  sad 
that  they  wore  on  the  occasion  long  coats  tiba- 
med  with  white  fhr,  and  had  white  laces  beaf 
about  their  shoulders.  From  that  time  it  *» 
usual  for  English  kings  to  create  knights  of  tttt 
bath  at  the  coronation  of  themselves  or  tbeir 
queens,  the  birth  or  marriage  of  prinMs  or 
princesses,  on  the  eve  of  starting  upon  fbreip 
military  eipeditjoUB,  and  after  gainmg  a  btttit 
or  taking  a  town.  At  the  coronation  of  Chirif) 
11.  68  knights  of  the  bath  were  made,  but  tk 
order  was  then  neglected  and  disoontmned.  tOt 
in  172C  George  I.  revived  it  by  letters  paleoL 
He  gave  a  book  of  stAtntes  for  ite  govemmu^ 
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bj  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  order  shoold 
consist  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand  master,  and 
86  companions.  Its  bad^e,  of  pore  sold,  was 
to  be  a  sceptre  of  three  nmted  impend  crowns, 
from  which  grew  the  rose,  the  thistle,  and  the 
shamrock,  and  aromid  which  was  inscribed  the 
ancient  motto,  TWa  juneta  in  uno.  It  was  to 
be  hong  by  a  red  ribbon  from  the  collar  ob- 
liquely over  the  right  shoulder.  The  collar 
should  contain  80  ounces  troy  weight  of  gold, 
and  be  a  complicated  arrangement  of  nine 
crowns  and  eight  roses,  thistles,  and  sham- 
rocks, the  latter  being  enamelled  in  their  prop- 
er colors  and  attach^  to  the  crowns  by  gold 
knots  enamelled  white.  A  silver  star  also, 
made  to  resemble  the  badge,  and  with  a  glory 
or  rays  proceeding  from  its  centre,  should 
adorn  the  left  shoulder  of  the  knight,  being 
embroidered  upon  the  left  side  of  his  mantle. 
The  apparel  of  a  knight  of  the  bath  was  or- 
dered to  be  a  red  surcoat,  lined  and  edged  with 
wliite  and  encircled  by  a  white  girdle,  a  crim- 
son mantle  lined  with  white  and  fastened  about 
the  neck  with  a  cordon  of  white  silk,  a  white 
silk  hat  sifimounted  by  plumes  of  white  feath- 
ers, white  boots,  red  stockings  and  breeches, 
and  a  sword  in  a  white  leather  scabbard.  In 
1815  the  number  of  the  knights  of  the  bath 
was  enlarged.  Three  denominations  and  ranks 
were  then  ordained  in  the  order:  the  first, 
consisting  of  knights  grand  crosses,  to  be  con- 
ferred only  upon  officers  who  had  reached  the 
rank  of  nujor  general  in  the  army  or  rear  ad- 
miral in  the  navy,  excepting  that  12  of  the 
number  might  be  appointed  for  eminent  civil 
services.  The  grand  crosses  were  distinguish- 
ed by  wearing  over  their  badge  and  star  a 
wreath  of  laurel  winding  about  an  escrol,  on 
which  was  inscribed  Ich  dien.  The  second 
class,  consisting  of  knights  commanders,  take 
preced^ice  of  all  knights  bachelors  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  no  one  is  eligible  to  this  dignity 
till  he  has  reached  the  raxik  of  migor  general 
in  the  army  or  rear  admiral  in  the  navy,  and 
no  one  is  eligible  as  a  grand  cross  till  he  has 
first  been  a  commander.  The  third  class,  con- 
sisting of  knights  companions,  takes  precedence 
of  all  c^nires  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  officer  is 
admissible  to  this  dignity  who  has  not  received 
a  medal  in  reward  for  valor,  or  been  especially 
mentioned  as  of  signal  merit  in  the  despatches 
of  his  superior  officer. 

bItHOU^  or  Bitlisryi  the  name  of  a  noble 
Transylvanian  family,  several  members  of 
which  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in  his- 
tory. L  Steplun  (IsTvix).  of  the  Ecsed  branch 
of  the  family,  a  commander  under  King  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  achieved  a  great  victory  over 
the  Turks  at  Eeny^rmezO  in  1479.  U.  Stephei, 
of  the  8omty6  branch,  was  way  wode  of  Tran- 
sylvania under  John  Zdpolya.  in.  StephcB,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1582,  was  elected 
prince  of  Transylvania  in  1571.  He  was  after- 
ward elected  long  of  Poland,  and  crowned  at 
Oracow  in  1576.  On  this  event  he  resigned 
his  rule  over  Transylvania,  at  the  same  time 


recommending  his  brother  to  the  house  of 
deputies  as  his  successor.  He  died  atler  a 
prosperous  reign,  in  1586.  (See  Poland.)  IY. 
Chrtotopher  (Krist6f),  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, elected  prince  in  his  stead  in  1576. 
The  Jesuits  came  to  Transylvania  during  his 
reign,  and  the  education  of  his  son  was  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  He  died  m  1581.  ?• 
SigisBiuul  (Zsiomond),  son  of  the  preceding, 
chosen  prince  before  the  death  of  nis  father. 
He  was  a  weak-minded  man,  and,  having 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
made  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph II.  that,  if  he  should  die  without  issue, 
the  rule  of  Transylvania  should  be  transferred 
to  the  emperor  or  to  his  successor ;  a  compact 
which  he,  as  merely  an  elected  prince,  had  no 
right  to  make.  He  was  afterward  persuaded 
by  the  Jesuit  Simon  Genga  to  make  over  his 
principality  to  Rudolph,  on  the  promise  of  be- 
ing made  bbhop  and  cardmal.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  violent  oppo^tion  on  the  part  of  the 
deputies,  one  of  whom  was  put  to  death,  this 
transfer  was  effected  in  1598,  and  B4thori  re- 
tired into  Silesia.  But,  after  waiting  several 
months  in  vain  expectation  of  the  promised 
bishopric  and  cardmal^s  hat,  he  returned  to 
Transylvania,  reassumed  the  princely  office, 
and  immediately  transferred  the  same  to  his 
uncle  Andrew.  He  then  retired  into  Poland, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  brother  returned,  and 
again  assumed  the  government  of  Transly  vania 
(1599).  He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  by 
the  emperor  to  resign  for  the  third  tune,  and, 
having  received  from  him  a  pension  and  an 
estate,  finally  died  at  Prague,  March  27,  1618. 
VI.  CiabrM  (OIbok),  a  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
became  prince  of  Transylvania  in  1608,  was 
capricious  and  cruel,  and,  succumbing  to  a  re- 
volt, fled  to  Gross-Wardein,  where  he  was 
killed  by  some  malcontents  in  1618.  TIL  Bli- 
tketh  (EnzsiBET),  the  wife  of  a  Hungarian 
count,  notorious  and  execrated  for  her  re- 
morseless cruelty.  Believing  that  the  blood 
of  young  maidens  would  restore  freshness  and 
bloom  to  her  shrivelled  skin,  she  caused  a  great 
many  to  be  brought  to  her  castle  on  various 
pretences,  and  then,  to  obtain  the  desired 
bath,  had  them  bled  to  death  by  some  accom- 
plices. Her  horrible  practices  were  at  last 
discovered,  and  she  was  brought  to  trial.  One 
of  her  accomplices,  a  man,  was  decapitated, 
two  females,  the  chief  instruments  of  her 
crimes,  were  burned  alive,  and  the  countess 
herself  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  (1611).  She  died  in  confinement  a  few 
years  later. 

BATHUBST,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap- 
ital of  Gloucester  county,  situated  on  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  287  m. 
N.  W.  of  Halifax ;  pop.  about  2,000.    It  is  a 

Eort  of  entry,  and  has  considerable  trade.     It 
as  a  good  harbor,  and  is  noted  for  its  ship 
building. 

BATHUK8T.  I.  An  E.  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Hao- 
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qnarie,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Lachlan;  area,  about 
2,000  8<^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  16,826.  It  was 
the  earbest  district  settled  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Bine  monntains,  through  which  a  praotioa- 
ble  route  was  first  aiscovered  in  1818.  It  is  an 
excellent  grazing  oonntrj,  well  watered,  and, 
being  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  a  moderate  climate.  The  first  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  in  this  coun- 
ty, Feb.  12,  1851,  by  Edmund  Hargraves^  an 
Englishman  who  had  been  a  miner  in  Califor- 
nia. IL  The  principal  town  of  the  preceding 
county,  dtuated  near  the  centre  of  the  gold 
region  of  the  district  on  the  river  Macquarie, 
98  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Sydney ;  pop.  about  6,000. 
Two  lofty  elevations  lie  near  the  town.  Mount 
Kankin,  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  W.,  and  tne  Bald 
Hill,  2  m.  to  the  8.  W.  The  town  was  found- 
ed by  Gov.  Macquarie  in  1815,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Bathurst,  the  then  English  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies.  It  is  now  the 
finest  of  all  the  inland  towns  of  the  colony, 
and  is  built  on  a  sloping  plain  intersected  by 
a  deep  watercourse,  over  which  there  are  sev- 
eral bridges.  The  streets  are  broad^  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  stores 
are  large,  well  ouilt,  and  well  supplied  with 
goods.  The  Episcopalian,  Roman  Oatholio, 
Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  there  are  many  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  and  an  extensive  scnool 
of  arts.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  a  the- 
atre, and  a  large  and  well  managed  hospital 
Bathurst  was  erected  into  a  municipality  X^ov. 
18,  1862,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Oatholic 
and  an  Anglican  bishop.  In  1872  two  bi-week- 
ly new^pers  were  publielied  here. 

BixkuiBST,  a  settlement  on  the  isle  of  St 
Mary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  founded  by  the  English  in 
1816,  and  the  principal  of  the  English  estab- 
lishments in  Senegambia.  It  is  situated  only 
12  or  14  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is 
not  a  healthy  station,  water  being  scarce  and 
not  of  good  quality.  The  island  has  about 
8,000  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  are  Europeans. 

BiTHIJBST,  an  old  English  fiunily,  prominent 
In  the  last  three  centuries.  !•  Balph*  dean  of 
Wells,  bom  at  Howthorpe  in  Northampton- 
shire in  1620,  died  June  14,  1704.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
college  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Eettel,  was  presi- 
dent Qe  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  arts  in  1688  and  1641,  studied  theol- 
ogy, and  was  ordained  in  1644.  He  delivered 
some  theological  lectures  in  1649,  which  he 
soon  afterward  published,  and  which  gained 
him  much  reputation.  But  the  troubles  of  the 
period  made  him  resolve  to  abandon  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  and  be  began  to  study  medicine, 
and  took  a  doctor^s  degree  in  1654.  He  had  a 
large  practice,  and  was  made  physician  to  the 
navy.^  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Willis,  who 
like  himself  had  abandoned  the  church  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where 
he  studied  chemistry  and  several  branches  of 


natural  philosophy.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  royiJ  society,  and  m  1668 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Oxford  branch  of 
the  society.  After  the  restoration  he  aban- 
doned physic  and  returned  to  the  church,  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1668,  dean  cf 
Wells  in  1670,  and  in  1691  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol  which  he  declined. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  president 
of  Trinity  cmlege  and  vice  ohancellor  at  the 
university.  He  wrote  good  Latin  poetry.  II« 
iOM,  first  Earl  Bathurst,  bom  in  London  in 
November,  1684,  died  Sept  16, 1775.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Beiyamin  Bathurst,  trea- 
surer of  the  household  to  Queen  Anne  helbtro 
she  ascended  the  throne.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1705,  and  was  called  to  the  house  of 
lords  as  Baron  Bathurst  in  1711,  in  1757  waa 
made  treasurer  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
on  the  accession  of  this  prince  as  Qoorge  HI. 
soon  after,  declined  further  public  employ- 
ments, but  accepted  a  pension  of  £2,(K)0  a 
year.  In  1772  he  was  created  Earl  Bathurst, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 
He  was  a  political  opponent  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope,  Gay,  Ad- 
dison, and  Oongreve.  IIL  Bevj,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  preceding,  bom  May  2,  1714, 
died  Aug.  6,  1794.  He  was  made  cluef  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  in  1754,  and  lord  chan- 
cellor in  1771,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Apsley, 
and  resigned  the  seals  in  1778,  having  voted 
against  the  Ohatham  annuity  bill,  a  mimsterial 
measure.  He  was  president  of  the  council  in 
1780,  and  in  the  Gordon  riots  was  assaulted  by 
the  mob.  IV*  Hewy,  bishop  of  Norwich,  oouMn 
of  the  second  Earl  Bathurst,  bom  Oct  16, 1744, 
died  April  5,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  New  college,  Oxford,  obtained  a 
rectory  in  Norfolk,  and  then  the  rich  famOy 
living  of  Cirencester,  with  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham, and  a  canonry  of  Christ  church,  Oxford. 
In  1805  he  was  made  bishop  of  Norwich.  In 
parliament  he  strongly  advocated  Roman  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  concessions  to  the  dissent- 
ers, and  parliamentary  reform.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  eldest  son.  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst 
¥•  Bsvj.  second  Earl  Bathurst  son  of  Baron 
Apsley,  bom  May  22,  1762,  died  July  27, 1834. 
He  entered  the  house  of  commcms,  and  was 
successively  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiral- 
ty, commissioner  for  India,  foreign  secretary, 
and  colonial  secretary.  When  the  tories  came 
into  power  in  1828  he  became  president  of  the 
council,  but  resigned  in  1880.  He  was  after- 
ward first  lord  or  the  admiralty. 

BITHIJBST  DTLET.  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  oc«an, 
projecting  due  S.  aoout  75  m.  out  of  Corona- 
tion gul^  lat  68^  N.,  lon^  111'*  W.  It  is  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  magnetic  pole  and 
Great  Slave  lake,  and  about  800  m.  from  each. 

BATHYImYL    See  BatthtInti. 

BATHTVIUS,  the  name  given  by  Prof.  Hux- 
ley to  a  very  low  form  of  the  protosoa,  found 
penetrating  in  every  direction  tne  viscid  oalca- 
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reoiiB  mad  brought  np  In  lea  dredgings,  hj 
Drs.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  WjTille  Thompson, 
^m  a  depth  of  about  6S0  fathoms  in  the  north 
Atlaatio  ooeon.  According  to  Huxlo?,  a  verj 
large  extent  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  Ix 
covered  hj  this  living  expanse  of  transparent 
gelatJnoQS  or  protoplasmic  matter,  growing  at 
the  expense  oi  inorganic  elements,  in  which 
are  imtiedded  gramuar  bodies  which  he  calls 
coccolitba  and  coocospheres,  and  to  which  thej 
bear  the  same  relation  as  the  spionlea  of  sponges 
do  to  the  soft  parts  of  these  animals.  This 
mad  also  contains  minute  foraminifem,  the  so- 
called  globegerina  whose  calcareous  remains 
are  forming  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  considered  hj  Ilaxle;'  the  same  in  char- 
acter and  mode  of  formation  as  the  chalk  of  the 
cretaceous  period.  Dr.  Wallich,  on  the  con- 
trary, regards  the  fto-called  bathjbins,  not  as 
an  animal,  bat  as  a  complex  moss  of  slime,  with 
many  foreign  bodies  and  the  remains  of  once 
living  organisms  in  it,  and  also  with  numeroos 
living  forms.  Denying  the  organic  nature  of 
bathybioB,  he  maintains  that  the  coocoliths  and 
ooccospherea  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  it, 
bnt  are  independent  atractures  derived  from 
preexisting  nmilar  forms,  and  that  their  nutri- 
tion is  effected  by  a  vital  act  which  enablen  these 
organisms  to  extract  from  the  surrounding  me- 
dium the  elements  necessary  for  their  growth. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Gnmbel  has  recently  (1872)  pub- 
lished a  paper  confirming  the  conclusions  of 
Huxley,  Carpenter,  and  lUckel  with  regard 
to  the  organic  nature  of  the  protoplasmic  ba- 
thybina  and  the  cocculiths  (discolitba  and  cyo- 
tholiths},  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
A  similar  growth  in  freshwater  has  been  called 

BlIHTLLDS  OF  ILEIINDIU,  a  freedman  and 

fovoritd  of  Mecenas,  who,  together  with  Py- 
lades  of  Oilicio,  was  preeminent  in  the  imitative 
dances  calledjunCammt.  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, with  Bathyllus  and  Pylades  as  principal 
Eerformers,  pantomimes  were  brought  to  their 
ighest  point  of  perfection,  bat  they  afterward 
Bew  more  and  more  obscene  and  demoralized, 
atbyllus  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
comic  characters,  and  Pyladea  in  tragic  per- 
sunili cations.  Each  had  his  school  and  disci- 
ples, and  each  was  tlie  head  of  a  party. 

BlTOKi,  a  tribe  of  S.  Africa,  who  occupy 
two  considerahle  islands  in  the  river  Leeam- 
hye,  and  the  ailjacent  country  on  either  bank. 
They  formerly  held  wide  away,  bat  are  now 
for  the  most  part  snlgeot  to  the  Borotse.  The 
Batoka  nniveraally  knock  oat  the  apper  front 
teeth  of  both  sexes  at  the  age  of  puberty.  They 
ore  very  degraded,  and  addicted  to  smoking 
the  mutokwane  {eannabit  talirn),  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  become  delirious. 

BITOXI,  PaapM  dralaHt,  an  Italian  punter, 
bom  at  Lucca  in  1708,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  4, 
1787.  Some  of  his  best  works  are  at  Lisbon 
and  St.  Petersburg.  His  principal  picture  at 
Borne  is  the  "Fall  of  Simon  Magus,"  at  the 
lihDrch  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
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BATON  ROUGE,  a  ci^,  capital  of  the  parish 

of  East  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  formerly  of  the 
state,  situated  on  a  blnff  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  129  m.  above  New  Orleans;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,498,  of  whom  8,866  were  colored. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  French  settlements, 
ssad  to  have  l>een  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  vil- 
lage. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  district  de- 
voted to  the  onltivation  of  sugar  and  cotton. 
The  town  is  well  built,  contdns  a  national  ar- 
senal and  barracks,  a  military  hospital,  and  the 
state  penitentiary  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
It  is  tne  seat  of  the  Louisiana  state  aniveraity, 
which  in  1871  had  18  instructors,  184  studenU, 
and  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  and  of  Baton 
Rouge  college.  It  has  one  weekly  and  two 
dmiy  newspapers  and  a  monthly  penodioaL  In 
the  civil  war  Baton  Rouge  was  occupied  by 
federal  troops  shortly  after  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  On  Aug.  C,  1862,  Gen.  Williams  was 
attacked  there  by  the  confederate  Gen.  Breck- 
enridge,  and  fell,  sallantly  fighting,  at  tlie  mo- 
ment of  victory ;  the  ram  Arkansas,  on  the  co- 
operation of  which  the  assailants  had  counted, 
having  broken  her  engine  and  proved  a  fulure. 

BITCH  BODGE,  East  and  WesL  Bee  East 
Baton  RouaE,  and  West  Baton  Rocob. 

Bl-nUCHUEfS.    See  Amphibia. 

BITSHUH.    See  Batchiab. 

BITM.    SeeBATAK. 


dinary  defences  of  fortified  towns.  The  primi- 
tive form  of  this  instrument  was  a  huge  beam 
of  seasoned  and  tough  wood,  hoisted  on  the 
slioalders  of  men,  who  ran  with  it  at  speed 
against  the  obstacle.  The  eeoond  step  was 
strengthening  and  weighting  the  impinging  end 
of  the  nutohine  with  a  moss  of  bronze,  brass, 


or  iron.  The  third  improvement  was  ea^>end- 
ing  it  by  chains  or  rupee  from  a  crane  or  trivet, 
in  flucb  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  swing  some 
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80  or  40  feet  to  and  fro,  nnder  the  impulse  of 
human  force,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  When  the  impetus  was  once 
given  to  this  vast  beam  of  wood,  100  or  150 
feet  in  length,  all  that  was  recjuisite  was  to 
impart  to  it  such  continued  motive  force  as  to 
keep  it  in  play,  when  its  own  impetus  wonld 
of  course  gradually  increase ;  and  it  would  ne- 
cessarily act  with  the  force  of  its  own  natural 
weight,  multiplied  by  a  constantly  increasing 
measure  of  velocity,  upon  the  object  on  which 
it  impinged.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
ram  being,  in  its  most  highly  improved  state, 
played  in  exact  time,  it  acquired  a  perfect 
vibratory  motion  itself;  and  its  blows  being 
directed  continually  on  one  spot,  at  regular 
intervals,  a  similar  vibration  was  communi- 
cated to  the  wall ;  which,  increasing  with  the 
increased  weight  of  the  blows,  a  second  wave 
being  always  put  in  circulation  from  the  centre 
of  the  attack  before  the  preceding  wave  had 
subsided,  soon  set  the  whole  mass  of  masonrv 
surging  and  swaying  backward  and  forward. 
The  objections  to  it  were,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  close  quarters,  where  direct  access 
could  be  had  to  the  foot  of  the  fortification 
which  was  to  be  beaten  down,  by  bodies  of 
men,  who  necessarily  worked  for  the  most  part 
in  full  view,  and  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the 
defenders  at  an  exceedmgly  short  range.  The 
former  of  these  requirements  render^  it  ne- 
cessary to  fill  up  or  bridge  over  the  moats  or 
ditches  in  front  of  the  work.  The  latter  led 
to  the  construction  of  towers  of  planking, 
covered  with  raw  hides,  of  manv  stories  in 
height,  rolling  on  wheels;  in  the  lower  stage 
of  which  the  ram  was  slung  so  that  the  men 
who  worked  it  could  do  so  perfectlv  under 
cover,  while  the  upper  stages  were  filled  with 
archers  and  shngers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
operpower  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  From 
the  top  of  these  machines  a  sort  of  bridge  was 
also  contrived,  which  could  be  lowered  and 
hauled  out  with  chains  and  pulleys  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  or  castle  wall, 
and  give  free  access  to  the  assailants.  These 
towers,  which  were  the  last  improvement  on 
the  ram,  were  so  arranged  Uiat  they  were  not 
only  fought  but  propelled  by  men,  either  with- 
in the  structure,  or  placed  behind  it,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  protected  by  it  from  the  shot 
of  the  enemy.  They  continued  to  be  in  use 
during  all  the  middle  ages,  and  were  still  effec- 
tive until  ordnance  was  so  much  improved 
that  it  could  be  discharged  rapidly  and  with 
correct  aim. 

BATTESSEA,  a  parish  of  Surrey,  England,  4  m. 
S.  W.  of  8t.  Paulas  cathedral,  forming  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  10,660.  A 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames  connects  this 
parish  with  Chelsea,  and  a  suspension  bridge 
with  the  metropolis.  It  was  formerly  much 
occupied  by  market  gardeners,  who  supplied 
Lonaon  with  vegetables,  but  is  now  building 
up  with  villas. 

UTTEKTi  fiahmk.    Bee  Galvaiosm. 


BATRBT  (law  Lat.  hatUre^  from  Saxon  hatti^ 
a  club),  as  defined  by  Blackstone,  the  unlaw- 
ful beating  of  another.  But  if  beating  be  here 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  the  definition  is  not 
nice  enough ;  for  the  ofience  includes  every 
unlawful  or  wrongful  touching  of  another^s 
person  agtunst  his  will  or  without  his  consent 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  violence  or  ox 
mere  constraint.  A  battery  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  act,  the  threat  or  attempt  of  which 
constitutes  an  assault  (See  Assault.)  As 
every  battery  is  reached  through  an  assault^ 
these  two  offences  are  often  described  by  the 
latter  word  alone,  though  the  phrase  of  the 
law,  assault  and  battery,  sometimes  used  in 
common  speech,  preserves  the  proper  legal  dis- 
tinction. Thus  the  nnlawfnl  raising  of  the 
hand  or  of  a  weapon,  as  if  to  strike  another,  is 
an  assault ;  the  actual  infliction  of  the  threat- 
ened blow  is  a  battenr. — ^The  law  makes  one's 
Eerson  inviolable.  Therefore  not  only  is  a 
low  a  battery,  but  so  also  is  spitting  upon  one, 
throwing  water  or  any  other  substance  upon 
him,  pushing  him,  or  pushing  another  person 
or  anything  against  him.  And  the  inviolabU- 
ity  of  a  man^s  person  extends  to  all  that  at  the 
time  pertains  to  it  Thus  it  is  a  battery  to 
strike  one^s  cane  in  his  hand,  or  tlie  clothes  on 
his  body,  or  a  horse  on  which  he  is  riding  so 
that  he  is  thrown.  Takmg  indecent  liberties 
with  a  woman,  kissing  her  or  otherwise  touch- 
ing her  without  her  consent  or  against  her 
will,  are  also  batteries.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  ii\jury  should  be  done  by  tiie  hand  of 
the  aggressor ;  for  the  offence  is  committed  not 
only  by  striking  another  with  a  stick  or  with  a 
stone  thrown  at  him,  but  also  by  urging  on  a 
dog  so  that  he  bites  him,  or  by  driving  a  horse 
over  him,  or  driving  a  wagon  agaim^t  that  in 
which  the  other  is  riding,  so  that  he  sustains 
bodily  injury.  Nor  need  the  iigury  be  im- 
mediately done  by  one  to  make  him  guilty. 
This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of 
those  who  abet  one  who  maliciously  fights  or 
beats  another,  or  of  one  who  procures  another 
to  commit  an  assault  and  battery,  or  of  a  ship- 
master who  suffers  any  one  under  his  control 
to  commit  a  battery  on  board  his  ship  upon  one 
of  his  crew  or  passengers.  It  is  momaterial 
whether  the  act  be  done  with  violence  or  In 
anger,  or  result  from  the  omission  of  that  care 
which  the  law  requires  every  one  to  exercise 
toward  others.  Thus  when  A  threw  a  lighted 
squib  among  a  crowd  of  people,  and  it  was 
thrown  from  hand  to  hand  by  several  in  their 
attempts  to  escape  it,  till  it  fell  upon  B  and 
put  out  his  eye,  it  was  held  a  battery  by  A, 
So,  one  who  rides  with  and  assents  to  the  reck- 
less and  unlawful  driving  of  another,  whereby 
a  person  is  run  over,  is  himself  guilty  of  the 
battery.  But  the  intention  may  be  material  so 
far  as  it  determmes  the  character  of  the  act 
of  touching  another  without  his  permission. 
For  to  put  one^s  hand  on  another  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  attracting  his  attention  is  innocent ; 
and  so  it  IB  if  the  ii^ury  was  entirely  accl* 
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dental  and  undesigned,  not  merely  in  fact,  but 
in  view  of  that  rale  of  the  law  which  imputes 
guiltj  negligence  when  there  is  lack  of  due 
care.  Upon  these  principles  one  is  guiltless 
when  his  horse  runs  without  his  fault  and  in- 
jures another.  And  if  an  oflScer,  authorized  to 
arrest  one,  lays  his  hands  upon  him,  or  uses  only 
necessary  force,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
arrest,  he  is  justified ;  or  if  one  is  threatened 
with  an  assault,  or  another  attempts  wrongfully 
to  deprive  him  of  his  goods,  he  may  justifiably 
use  sufficient  violence  on  the  wrong  doer  to 
protect  his  person  or  property.  But  the  use 
of  any  excessive  violence  m  such  a  case,  that 
is  ty  say,  of  any  more  violence  than  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  threatened  ii\jury,  is  a  bat- 
tery. The  reasonable  chastisement  of  a  child 
by  his  parent  or  his  schoolmaster  is  not  bat- 
tery ;  nor  is  the  reasonable  even  though  forcible 
restraint  of  a  lunatic  by  his  keeper,  or  the 
seizing  or  holding  of  one  who  is  about  to  com- 
mit an  assault,  or  the  wresting  of  a  weapon 
from  him. — Battery  is  a  misdemeanor  by  the 
common  law,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  party  injured  may  also  have  his 
private  civil  action  for  damages. 

BATTEUX,  Charles,  a  French  writer  on  sBsthet- 
ics,  bom  May  6, 1718,  died  July  14, 1780.  He 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  college  de  li- 
sieux  in  Pari^  and  at  the  college  de  Navarre, 
and  subsequently  Greek  and  Latin  professor  at 
the  college  de  France.  In  his  Beaux  arU  H- 
^uits  d  un  ieul  prineipe  (Paris,  1746),  and 
HUioire  des  causes  premieres  ri769),  he  opposed 
mannerism  and  conventionalities,  and  strove 
to  bring  art  and  philosophy  back  to  a  closer 
harmony  with  nature.  This  theory  was  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  academi- 
cal friends,  and  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
chair  which  he  filled  at  the  college  de  France. 
In  1764  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  in  1761 
of  Uie  French  academy. 

BATTHTiim.  I.  Kialr,  count,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  bom  June  4,  1807,  died  in  Paris, 
JiJ^  13,  1854.  In  early  life  he  passed  some 
time  in  England,  and  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  joined  the  liberal  party,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  in 
1848  took  an  active  part  in  the  nation^  war  in 
defence  of  the  southern  border.  After  hav- 
ing officiated  as  governor  of  various  districts, 
he  became  in  1849  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  the  administration  of  Kossuth,  and  sub- 
sequently shared  Eossuth^s  exile  in  Turkey 
till  1851,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris.  In  that 
year  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
London  **  Times,''  in  which  he  reflected  rather 
severely  upon  Kossuth's  character  as  a  states- 
man and  patriot  IL  htim^  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  bom  in  Presbur^  in  1809,  shot  in 
Pesth  by  order  of  the  Austrian  govemment, 
Oct.  6,  1849.  He  was  a  cadet  in  the  Austrian 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  afterward  travelled 
extensively,  but  returned  to  Hungary  to  take 
A  part  in  the  reform  movement  of  the  time. 


He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in 
the  diets  of  18d9-'40  and  1843-'4,  and  in  1847 
was  preeminently  instramental  in  promoting 
Kossuth's  election  to  the  house  of  deputies. 
After  the  revolution  of  March,  1848,  he  was 
prime  minister  of  the  national  administration, 
m  which  capacity  he  evinced  equal  patriotism 
and  moderation.  When  the  war  was  precip- 
itated by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  court,  he  re- 
signed and  made  some  fruitless  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  At  the  opening  of  1849 
he  was  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  Hungarian 
diet  to  make  peace  overtures  to  Windischgrfttz, 
who  with  the  Austrian  army  was  approaching 
Bnda-Pesth.  The  Austrian  general  reftised  to 
listen  to  the  proposition,  and  the  seat  of  the 
revolutionary  govemment  was  removed  from 
Pesth  to  Debreczin.  Batthydnyi  remained  at 
Pesth,  where  he  was  arrested  Jan.  8,  1849, 
and  on  Oct.  5  following  sentenced  by  a  court 
martial,  presided  over  by  Marshal  Haynau,  to 
die  on  the  gallows.  He  stabbed  himself  witb  a 
da^er,  and  inflicted  so  many  wounds  on  his 
neck  that  he  could  not  be  hanged,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  shot.  His  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, but  restored  to  Ms  family  on  the  res- 
toration of  the  Hungarian  constitution  in  1867. 

BATTLE,  a  market  town  of  Sussex,  England, 
56  m.  by  rail  S.  E.  of  London,  and  7  m.  from 
Hastings,  named  from  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
between  William  the  Conqueror  and  King  Har- 
old II.,  which  was  fought  near  the  town,  Oct. 
14, 1066.  On  the  spot  where  Harold's  banner 
had  been  planted,  William  founded  a  great  ab- 
bey, the  magnificent  gateway  of  which  still  re- 
mains. There  are  extensive  nulls  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder  in  the  vicinity  of  Battle. 

BiTILE  AXE,  an  ancient  military  weapon  of 
offence,  unused  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and 
apparently  of  oriental  or  northeastem  Euro- 
pean origin.  The  Amazons  are  always  de- 
scribed as  armed  with  the  double-headed 
battle  axe,  hipennis^  and  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Persian  host  at  Marathon  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Sacs  as  fighting  with  brazen 
shields  and  battle  axes. .  Horace  speaks  of  the 
Rhffiti  and  Yindelici,  barbarians  of  the  Alps, 
as  armed  from  the  remotest  times  with  Am- 
azonian axes.  The  axe  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  become  a  general  instrument 
of  war  until  the  descent  of  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions, all  of  whom  used  some  modification 
of  this  weapon,  which  alone  was  capable  of 
crushing  in  or  cleaving  asunder  the  linked 
steel  malL  The  axe  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
a  nation  of  foot  soldiers,  soon  assumed  the 
form  of  the  biU,  glaive,  or  gisarvMy  which  with 
the  bow  became  the  national  weapon  of  the 
English  infantry.  The  Normans,  who  were 
especially  cavaliers,  retained  the  old  form  of 
the  battle  axe,  with  a  heavy  axe  blade  forward 
of  the  shaft  and  a  sharp  spike  behind  it,  besides 
a  point  perpendicular  to  the  handle,  which 
could  be  used  for  thmsting  at  an  enemy.  The 
battle  axe  was  carried  slung  on  one  side  of  the 
pommel  of  the  man-at-arms^  saddle,  as  was  th« 
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mace  at  the  other;  it  was  of  great  weight, 
often  10  pounds  or  over. 

BATHE  CREEK,  a  city  of  Calhonn  county, 
Michigan,  at  the  junction  of  Battle  creek  with 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  120  m.  W.  of  Detroit,  on 
the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Peninsula  rail- 
roads; pop.  in  1870,  5,838.  It  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  quarries  of  superior  sandstone,  and  contains 
a  number  of  woollen  factories,  flour  mills, 
saw  mills,  machine  shops,  4  grammar  and  19 
primary  schools,  and  several  churches.  Five 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  here. 

BATU  KHAN,  Mongol  sovereign  of  Kaptchak, 
died  in  1255.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Tushi,  about  1224,  he  received  from  his  grand- 
father Genghis  Khan  the  rule  over  the  west- 
em  conquests,  E.  and  W.  of  the  Volga,  out  of 
which  he  subsequently  organized  the  khanate 
of  Kaptchak  or  of  the  Golden  Horde.  On  the 
death  of  Genghis,  in  1227.  he  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  his  uncle  Oktai  as  great  khan, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  against 
China,  and  at  his  command  swept  over  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia.  He  fought 
Henry,  duke  of  Lower  Silesia^t  Wahlstadt  in 
1241,  and  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  on  the 
8^6,  in  1242.  Bela  fled  into  Dalmatia,  whither 
Batu  followed  him  and  ravaged  that  territory, 
but  retreated  the  next  year.  He  held  Russia 
for  10  years, 

BATVTA,  Ita«  Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah,  a 
Moorish  traveller  and  theologian,  bom  at  Tan- 
gier in  1802,  died  about  1878.  He  made  ex- 
tensive journeys  between  1325  and  1853  over 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  Tartary, 
Hinuostan,  the  Maldive  islands  the  Indian 
archipelago,  central  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
wrote  an,  account  of  his  travels,  the  original 
manuscript  of  which  has  not  been  discovered, 
although  supposed  to  have  been  preserved  at 
Cairo  or  at  Fez,  to  which  latter  place  he  re- 
turned after  the  completion  of  his  travels. 
Fragments  of  his  manuscript  were  epitomized 
by  Mohammed  ibn  Tazri  el-Kelbi,  and  ex- 
tracts of  this  epitome  were  made  by  another 
Moorish  admirer  of  Batuta,  named  Mohammed 
ibn  Fal.  This  "  Extract  of  an  Epitome,"  as 
it  is  called,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Burck- 
hardt,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  English  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  A  translation  of  the 
'*  Extract,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge, appeared  in  1828,  in  the  publications 
of  the  oriental  translation  fbnd.  A  French 
version  of  Batuta^s  travels  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1863,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

BATYCSHKOFF,  CMstaitli  lllktliyeftteh,  a  Rus- 
sian poet,  bom  at  Vologda,  May  29, 1787,  died 
there,  July  29,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Petersburg,  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Finland  and  in  the  French  wars  of  1813-'14, 
was  some  time  librarian  in  the  public  library 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  subsequently  at- 
tached to  the  foreign  ofllice  at  home,  and  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Naples.  He  wrote  in  prose 
on  Russian  literature,  and  translated  Schuler^s 
**  Bride  of  Messina"  into  Russian.    He  lost  his 


mind  in  1818.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1834,  and  in 
Smirdin's  collection  of  classic  Russian  poetsu 

BAUCHEB,  Fraiftli,  a  French  teacher  of 
horsemanship,  bom  at  Versailles  about  the  he- 
ginning  of  this  century,  died  in  1873.  He  invent- 
ed a  system  of  eouine  ffymnaatics,  a  portion 
of  which,  the  metnod  of  suppling  the  norse's 
neck  and  jaw,  has  passed  into  general  use  and 
is  adopted  by  every  skilful  trainer  of  sad- 
dle horses.  By  a  progressive  series  of  flex- 
ions the  muscles  are  made  so  supple  and  yield- 
ing that  the  animal  ceases  to  bear  or  puU 
upon  the  bit ;  while  by  the  application  of  the 
whole  svstem  he  comes  to  have  no  will  except 
that  of  his  rider.  Baucher  was  repeatedly  %m- 

Sloyed  by  the  French  government  to  train 
orses  for  the  cavalry  service;  but  the  refine- 
ments of  his  method  were  not  suited  to  that 
purpose.  He  had  many  partisans  in  foreign 
countries,  and  was  a  personal  favorite  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  He  wrote  in  defence  of 
his  system,  and  his  Methode  d'equitatUm  basis 
»ur  de  nouveaux  prineipes  (Paris,  1842;  11th 
ed.,  1859)  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. In  the  United  States  it  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *^  Method  of  Horseman- 
ship on  new  Principles"  (Philadelphia,  1852). 

BAUCIS,  in  mythology,  a  Phrygian  woman, 
who,  with  her  husband  Philemon,  entertained 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  when  they,  while  travel- 
ling in  disguise,  had  been  refused  hospitality 
throughout  their  route.  A  delu^  destroyed 
the  inbospitable  people,  but  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon were  saved.  At  their  request  the  goda 
transformed  their  cottage  into  a  temple,  in 
which  they  could  act  as  priest  and  pnesteas. 
They  exnressed  a  desire  to  die  together,  and 
Jupiter  changed  them  into  trees. 

BAUDELO€<tI^  Jmb  LmIs,  a  French  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  bom  at  Heilly,  department  of 
the  Somme,  in  1746,  died  May  1,  1810.  He 
went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  studied  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  obtained  Uie  fint 
prize  awarded  in  the  school  of  practical  anat- 
omy. About  1771  he  was  appointed  first  sur- 
geon to  the  hospital  La  Charity,  but  after  a 
few  years  began  to  devote  himself  more  ex- 
clusively to  midwifery,  in  which  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  commanding  reputation,  and  was 
aopointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  school 
of  hygiene,  and  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  mater- 
nity hospital.  He  was  generally  recognized  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  obstetricians  of 
Paris,  and  was  selected  by  Xapoleon  as  chief 
accoucheur  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa.  He 
•was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  who  made 
use  of  the  forceps  as  a  means  of  delivery  in 
dififcult  parturition.  His  works  are :  Principe* 
de  Vart  de%  accotiehemenU  (Paris,  1775;  5th 
ed..  1821);  An  in  Partu  propter  Angustiam 
Pelvis  impoMthili  Symphysis  Ossium  Pubis  se- 
candat  (1776);  ana  Vart  des  aceouehemenU 
(1781 ;  6th  ed,,  1822). 

BAUDEKSy  JetB  Bapttete  iMdm^  a  French  mili- 
tary surgeon,  bom  at  Aire,  Pas-de-Calais,  April 
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8, 1804,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  8, 1857.  He  fonnd- 
ed  a  hospital  in  Algiers,  in  which  he  taught 
anatomy  and  surgery  for  nine  years.  He  was  in 
most  of  the  African  campaigns,  and  figures  in 
two  of  Horace  Vernet's  paintings.  In  1841  he 
became  director  of  the  Paris  military  hospital 
of  instruction,  the  Val-de-Gr4ce.  During  the 
Crimean  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  sanitary 
committee  of  the  army.  His  principal  works 
are :  Nouvelle  methode  dea  amputations  (Paris, 
1842),  and  La  guerre  de  Crimee,  lee  campe- 
ments^  les  abris^  lee  ambulaneeSy  lee  h6pitaux^ 
&c.  (Paris,  1857;  2d  ed.,  1862;  Ger.  transla- 
tion, Kiel,  1864). 

BAVDIlf,  Nleolis,  a  French  sea  captain  and 
naturalist,  bom  on  the  island  of  Re  in  1750, 
died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Sept.  16,  1803.  He 
entered  the  merchant  navy  at  an  early  age, 
and  in  1786  went  on  a  botanical  expedition  to 
the  Indies,  sailing  iVom  Leghorn  under  the 
Austrian  flag,  with  a  vessel  under  his  own 
command.  His  collections  in  this  expedition, 
and  in  a  second  expedition  which  he  made  to 
the  West  Indies,  were  presented  by  him  to 
the  government  of  France,  which  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  sent  him  in 
1800  with  two  corvettes  on  a  scientific  mission 
to  Australia.  P6ron  accompanied  him  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  ( Voyage  aux 
terree  australee^  Paris,  1807). 

BAUDIN  DES  ISDEBTIVES,  Charitt,  a  French 
naval  officer,  bom  at  Sedan,  July  21,  1784, 
died  in  Paris  in  June,  1854.  In  1812,  as  lieu- 
tenant in  command  of  the  brig  Renara,  accom- 
panying an  expedition  of  14  sail  with  muni- 
tions from  Genoa  to  Toulon,  he  conducted  his 
convoy  safely  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Tropez, 
though  continually  pursued  by  English  cruisers ; 
but  his  flag  ship  was  immediatelv  after  at- 
tacked by  an  English  brig,  which  ne  disabled 
after  a  desperate  conflict.  For  this  service  he 
was  made  captain  of  a  frigate.  After  the  res- 
toration he  resigned,  and  in  1816  entered  the 
merchant  service,  but  after  the  July  revolution 
r^jgntered  the  navy.  In  1838  he  was  made 
rear  admiral,  and  commanded  an  expedition 
of  23  ships  against  Mexico.  Failing  to  efiect 
an  amicable  settlement  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, he  bombarded,  Nov.  27,  1888,  the 
fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  following  day.  On  Dec.  5  he 
made  an  attack  on  vera  Cruz,  which  was 
repelled  by  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna, 
who  lost  a  leg  in  the  action ;  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  reSmbark  and  retire  from 
Mexico.  Baudin  was  now  promoted  to  th« 
rank  of  vice  admiral,  and  in'  1840  was^  ^ent 
as  military  and  diplomatic  plenipotentiaiy  to 
the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  intrusted 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  South  American  waters.    He  wa^  marine 

£  refect  at  Toulon  from  1841  to  1847.  In 
[arch,  1848,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
May  15,  when  Naples  was  threatened  by  the 
lazzaroni  and  soldiery,  the  presence  of  his  fleet 


kept  the  rioters  in  check.  In  September  the 
French  fleet,  in  coiyunction  with  tnat  of  Great 
Britain,  protected  Messina  against  the  designs 
of  Filangieri.  Baudin  was  also  successful  in 
recovering  at  Naples  and  Tunis  sums  due  to 
French  residents.  In  July,  1849,  he  withdrew 
from  active  service. 

BAUDRAIS,  Jean,  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Tours,  Aug.  14,  1749,  died  May  4,  1832.  He 
began  his  literary  life  at  Paris  by  writing  L^al- 
legreeee  villageoieey  in  honor  of  the  daupbin^s 
marriage.  1781.  He  was  a  revolutionist  and 
enemy  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  last  testament  he 
countersigned  as  witness.  He  was  employed 
in  various  magisterial  posts  during  the  repub- 
lic and  the  consulate,  and  eventually  at  the  col- 
ony of  Guadeloupe,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  Cayenne.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  passed  18  years,  living  by  manual 
labor.  His  chief  work  is  his  unfinished  Eeeai 
sur  Porigine  et  lee  progr^  de  Vart  dramatique 
en  France  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1791). 

BAUDEIIXART,  Henri  JMeph  lien,  a  French 
political  economist,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 
1821.  He  published  essays  on  Voltaire  (1844). 
Turgot  (1846).  and  Madame  de  Stafil  (1850),  and 
in  1858  a  work  on  Jean  Bodin  et  eon  temps,  for 
which  the  academy  awarded  him  the  first  Mon- 
thyon  prize.  Since  1855  he  has  been  chief 
editor  of  the  Journal  dee  economUtee,  He  is 
also  connected  with  the  Journal  dea  BSbate, 
having  married  in  1866  the  daughter  of  its 
chief  editor,  M.  de  Sacy;  and  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Oonstitutionnel  in  1868  and  1869. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  economy  in  the  college  de 
France.  He  is  a  writer  for  the  principal  cyclo- 
psddias,  for  the  Revue  dee  Beux-Mondee,  and 
other  periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
works  relating  to  political  economy,  moral 
science,  spiritualism,  and  the  progress  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  of  trades  unions.  His 
Manuel  d*Seonomie  politique  (1857)  obtained 
from  the  French  academy  the  Monthyon  prize, 
and  his  Dee  rapports  de  la  morale  et  de  Veeo- 
nomie  politique  (I860)  received  a  prize  medal. 
Among  his  other  works  are :  £tudes  de  philoso- 
phie  morale  et  d^economie  politique  (2  vols., 
1858) ;  La  liber te  du  travail,  V association  et  la 
democratic  (1865);  and  ^Uments  d^economie 
rurale,  industrielle  et  commerciale  (1867). 

BAUER,  AitOM,  a  German  jurist,  bom  in  GOt- 
tingen,  Aug.  16, 1772,  died  there,  June  1, 1848. 
He  was  a  professor  in  Marburg  and  in  GOttin- 
gen,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  privy  judiciary 
councillor.  His  principal  works  are :  iehrbueh 
des  Naturrechts  (Marburg,  1808:  8d  ed.,  G<5t- 
tingen,  1825);  OrundzUge  des  phihsophischen 
Str^frechts  (1825);  and  Lehrbuch  des  Straf- 
proeesseSy  a  revised  edition  of  a  previous  work 
(Gattingen,  1885 ;  2d  ed.,  1848). 

BAdS,  Benard,  abb^,  a  French  priest,  bom 
in  Pesth,  Hungary,  in  1829.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  Jewish  family,  left  his  studies  to 
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enlist  in  the  French  annj  in  1848,  and  after 
an  adventnroQs  life  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  Joined  the  Car- 
melite order.  His  eloquence  acquired  for  him 
a  ffreat  reputation  in  Germany  and  France: 
and  he  became  honorary  canon,  apostolical 
prothonotary,  and  chaplain  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
was  a  special  favorite  of  the  empress  Eugenie, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt  at  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  canal.  During  the  siege  of  Paris 
he  figured  as  chaplain  of  the  ambulances  of 
the  press,  having  under  his  orders  800  fr^res 
Chretiens^  dressed  as  priests,  though  not  in  holy 
orders.  He  often  showed  himself  on  horse- 
back, dressed  in  a  soutane  and  Ions  boots,  with 
the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  on  his 
breast,  and  an  episcopal  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
has  published  Ls  JndaUme  eomme  preuve  du 
OhrUtianwne^  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
had  delivered  in  1866  in  Vienna  and  Paris ; 
Napoleon  III.  et  V Europe  en  1867,  a  political 
pamphlet  (Paris.  1867) ;  and  Le  hut  de  la  vie, 
a  collection  of  his  sermons  preached  at  the 
Tuileries  (1869). 

BAUER.  !•  Bru«9  a  German  critic  and  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Eisenberg,  Sept  6,  1809.  Ed- 
ucated in  Berlin,  he  became  in  1884  a  teacher 
at  the  university  there.  He  was  then  a  Hege- 
lian philosopher  of  the  old  school.  In  1836  he 
severely  criticised  Strauss^s  "Life  of  Jesus,^' 
proposing  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  reason 
with  the  Christian  revelation,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  Hegel,  he  regarded  as  a  gradual  self- 
revelation  of  human  reason.  This  position  he 
abandoned  in  1839.  In  that  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bonn^  but  in  1842,  on  account  of  the 
rationalistic  boldness  displayed  in  his  writings 
and  lectures,  was  deprived  of  permission  to 
give  public  instruction.  He  then  returned  to 
Berlin  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  historical 
and  critical  publications.  In  these  writings  he 
asserts  that  the  gospels,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  principal  epistles  of  Paul, 
are  fictions,  written  during  the  2d  century  with 
a  view  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity at  a  time  when  the  original  history  of 
its  establishment  had  already  fallen  into  ob- 
scurity ;  that  religion  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  science  and  ethics  of  human  reason  should 
be  substituted ;  and  that  all  attempts  at  apolo- 
gizing for  the  scientific  deficiencies  of  Christian- 
ity and  revealed  religion  in  general  are  futile. 
His  principal  works  are :  Kritih  der  etangeli- 
eehen  Oe^chichte  dee  Johannee  (Bremen,  1840) ; 
KHtik  der  erangelisehen  Oeechichte  der  Synop- 
tiher  (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841-^2);  Kritih 
der  Etangelien  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1850-'61) ;  Die 
Apoetelgeerhirhte  (1850) ;  and  Kritik  der  Pauli- 
niechen  Brief e  (1850).  Of  his  minor  works  are 
to  be  mentioned  Die  Judenfrage  (Brunswick, 
1843),  in  which  he  protested  against  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  who  according  to  his 
views  were  first  to  emancipate  themselves  by 
abandoning  their  clannisbness,  religion,  and 
trading  in  money.  His  AUgemeine  Literatur- 
eeitung  (Charlottenburg^  1843-*4),  his  works  on  [ 


the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  on  Ger- 
man history  since  the  French  revolution,  and 
on  the  causes  of  the  futility  of  the  revolution  of 
1848-^9,  though  still  democratic  in  spirit,  were 
partly  directed  against  the  Utopian  tendenciee 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  In  his  later  writ- 
ings (on  the  "Dictatorship  of  the  Western 
Powers,  1855,  on  the  "Position  of  Russia,** 
1855.  Ac.)  he  evinced  a  more  and  more  de* 
cidea  leaning  toward  political  conservatism,  of 
which  be  has  ultimately  become  a  champion. 
IL  Eigar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Charlottenburg  in  1821.  His  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  his  brother  Bruno  (1842)  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  Ceneurinetruetion,  written  du- 
ring the  preparation  of  the  trial,  was  also  seized, 
but  published  in  Bern  in  1844.  On  account  of 
his  work  Der  Streit  der  Kritik  mit  Kirche 
und  Staat^  he  was  condemned  in  1843  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg  for 
four  years.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  his 
brother  in  some  of  his  publications,  and  pre- 
pared while  in  prison  Die  Oeechiehte  der  eon- 
stitutionellen  Bettegung  itn  eUdliehen  Deuteeh- 
land  wdhrend  der  Jahre  l831-*34  (3  vols., 
Charlottenburg,  1845-*6),  and  Qeeehichte  dee 
Lutherthume^  m  the  Bibliothek  der  deuteehen 
Ai^fkldrer  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845-7).  After 
his  release  in  1848  he  published  a  political  re- 
view called  Die  Parteien  (Hamburg,  1849),  and 
Ueber  die  Ehe  im  Sinne  dee  Lutherthume  (Leip- 
sic, 1849) ;  and  in  1857  appeared  m  Leipsic  hia 
Englieehe  Freiheit, 

RACER,  Ge«rg  Ltrcai,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Hilpoltstein,  Aug.  14,  1755,  died  in 
Heidelberg,  Jan.  12, 1806.  He  studied  theology 
in  Altdor^  and  was  minister  and  professor  of 
theology  in  Nuremberg,  Altdor^  and  Heidel- 
berg. He  introduced  into  theology  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bible,  like  the  works  of  the  old 
classics,  must  be  interpreted  by  grammatical 
and  historical  considerations,  and  not  with 
reference  to  theological  doctrines.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  elucidate  the  dogmatic 
opinions  of  the  different  Biblical  writers,  and 
to  show  the  differences  between  theuL  He 
also  shows  the  differences  between  the  opinions 
of  the  Biblical  writers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
creed  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  the  other,  and 
was  the  first  to  write  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Christian  dogmas  as  they  are  contained 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  each  Biblical  book  in  par- 
ticular. Among  his  writings  are :  Hermeneu- 
tiea  eaera  V,  T.  (Leipsic,  1797) ;  Bihlieche  The- 
ologie  dee  Neuen  Teetamente  (Leipsic,  1800-^2) ; 
Hebrdiache  Mythologie  dee  Alten  und  Xeuen 
Teetamente  (Leipsic,  1802-^3).  Bauer  was  a 
distinguished  orientalist,  and  translated  the 
Arabian  history  of  Abuljfari^. 

RAUCfe,  a  French  town,  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  23  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Angers ;  pop.  in  ISro, 
8,562.  This  town  is  celebrated  in  history  for 
a  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  1421,  in  which  tlie  former  were  totally 
defeated  and  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  killed.    Near  this  town,  at  Baug^-le-Viel, 
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are  the  rains  of  an  old  oastle  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  dnkcs  of  Ai^jon. 

BiDHlKi  Jean,  a  Swiss  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Basel  in  1541,  died  in  1618. 
lie  was  a  pnpil  of  the  botanist  Fachs  at  Tnbin- 
QeUj  accompanied  Conrad  Oesner  in  his  botani- 
cal excursions,  travelled  extensively  over  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  became  court  physician  to 
Duke  Ulrio  of  Wtlrtemberg.  Bauhin  cultivated 
in  the  ducal  gardens  of  Montb^liard  a  great 
number  of  plants  then  recently  introduced  into 
Europe.  His  greatest  work  is  HUtoria  Plan- 
tarum  Nota  et  Abiolutimma  (3  vols.,  Yverdun, 
1C50-*51). 

BAOIABrBfSHSHIJS,  a  cave  in  the  Hartz,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bode,  about  5  m.  from  Blankenburg.  It  is  a 
cavity  in  a  limestone  mountain,  divided  into 
six  principal  apartments  and  several  smaller 
ones,  which  are  all  profusely  studded  with  sta- 
lactites. Fossil  bones  of  the  great  cave  bear 
and  other  animals  are  found  here.  It  was 
named  from  a  miner  who  discovered  it  in  1672. 

BAUH^  Antolie,  a  French  apothecary  and 
chemist,  bom  at  Senlis,  Feb.  26,  1728,  died 
Oct  15,  1804.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, and  received  an  imperfect  education; 
but  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  chemist  Geoffrey, 
and  was  highly  successful  in  scientific  re- 
searches. At  the  age  of  24  (1752)  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  college  of  pharmacy, 
Paris,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  established  a  manufactory 
for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  lead,  muriate 
of  tin,  mercurial  salts,  antimonial  preparations, 
and  other  articles  for  medicine  and  the  arts; 
and  manufactured  for  the  first  time  in  France 
sal  ammoniac,  previously  imported  from  Egypt 
He  invented  a  process  for  bleaching  raw  silks, 
devised  a  cheap  method  of  purifying  saltpetre, 
improved  the  process  for  dveing  scarlet  in 
the  Gobelins  manufactory,  and  made  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and 
in  the  areometer,  constructing  for  the  latter  a 
scale  which  is  still  in  use.  Acquiring  a  com- 
petence, he  abandoned  manufacturing  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  application  of  chemis- 
try to  the  arts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  (1773),  and  a  correspon- 
dant  of  the  institute  (1796).  His  works  are: 
Dissertation  sur  V ether ^  and  Plan  cTun  eaurs 
de  chimie  experitnentale  (12mo,  Paris,  1757) ; 
Opuscules  de  chimie  (8vo,  1798)  ;  Elements  de 
pharmaeie  thSorique  et  pratique  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1762,  and  later  editions,  1769, 1773,  and  1818) ; 
Chimie  experimentale  et  raisonnee  (3  vols.  8vo. 
1778) ;  and  several  papers  in  the  Memoir es  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  the  Diction- 
naire  des  arts  et  metiers. 

BAVMClAKTElf,  AtextMler  G«tdleb,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1714,  died  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy.  May  26, 1762.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  cesthetics  in  his  two  works: 
De  Nonnullis  ad  Poema  pertinentihus  (Halle, 
1735),  BSi^  jEsthetica  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1750- 


'68,  incomplete),  which  are  written  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Woman  philosophy.  Baumgarten  was 
the  first  to  attempt  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  beauty  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art, 
and  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  by  which  the 
beautiful  is  recognized.  He  maintained  that 
the  mind  has  a  double  feuiulty  of  perception, 
the  higher  or  logical  one,  which  forms  reason- 
able notions  establishing  the  trath,  while  the 
lower  or  CBsthetic  perceives  immediately,  with- 
out conscious  reasoning,  the  elements  of  beauty. 
Other  works  of  Baumgarten  are  Metaphysica^ 
Ethica  Philosophical  and  Initia  Philosophia 
Practicm. 

BAVMGAETElfy  Mkhad,  a  German  theolo^an, 
bom  at  Haseldorf,  in  Holstein,  March  25, 1812. 
He  studied  at  Kiel,  became  professor  at  Rostock 
in  1850,  and  in  1858  he  was  removed  on  account 
of  his  alleged  deviations  from  the  established 
evangelical  church,  and  tried  for  having  pub- 
lished his  vindication  (Eine  kirchliche  Erisis  in 
Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  1858),  but  acouitted. 
Since  1865  he  has  been  prominent  in  tne  first 
Protestant  German  convention  at  Eisenach,  and 
as  the  most  energetic  defender  of  the  Protestant 
association.  His  writings  include  Apostelge- 
schichtCy  oder  Entwichelungsgang  der  Eirche  von 
Jerusalem  bis  Rom  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1852; 
2d  ed.,  1859);  Die  Oeschichte  Jesu  (1859);  and 
David,  der  Eonig  ohne  gleichen  (Berlin,  1862). 

BAUMGAETEN,  Sigaud  Jakob,  a  German  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Wolmirstftdt,  March  14,  1706, 
died  in  Halle,  July  4^  1757.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Halle,  a  follower  of  Wol^  and  a  friend 
of  Semler,  who  after  hb  death  continued  his 
AllgemeineWeltgeschichte  (prepared  from  Eng- 
lish sources,  16  vols.,  Halle,  1744-'56),  and  in 
1758  published  his  biography.  He  was  among 
the  most  influential  theologians  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. His  works  include  Auszug  der  Eirehen- 
geschichte  (3  vols.,  1743-'6),  Nachrichten  von 
einer  Hallischen  BihliotheJc  (8  vols.,  1748-'51), 
and  Nachrichten  von  merJcusurdigen  BUchem 
(12  vols.,  1752-'7). 

BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIIIS.  I.  Detie?  Kari  Wllhctai, 
a  German  philologist,  bom  in  Dresden,  Jan.  24, 
1786,  died  May  12,  1845.  He  studied  theology 
and  classical  literature  at  Leipsic,  and  was  a 
teacher  and  rector  in  the  schools  of  Merseburg, 
Dresden,  and  Meissen,  and  a  member  of  the 
Dresden  municipal  assembly  in  1830.  As 
teacher  and  legislator  he  brought  about  many 
reforms  in  the  school  system,  and  during  the 
Grerman  war  of  independence  he  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  youth  by  his  patri- 
otic publications.  He  prepared  pocket  edi- 
tions of  many  classic  writers,  and  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  Moller's  Homerische  Vorsehule 
(Leipsic,  1836).  lie  also  published  a  new  bi- 
ography of  Georg  Fabricms  (Leipsic,  1839), 
besiaes  miscellaneous,  ethical,  religious,  and 
travelling  sketches.  II.  Lodwlg  Friedrich  OtU, 
a  German  theologian,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, bora  in  Merseburg,  July  31,  1788,  died 
in  Jena,  May  31,  1843.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
sic, and  was  over  25  years  professor  of  theol- 
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ogj  at  Jena.  His  writings  on-  the  history  of 
Christian  dogmas  made  him  prominent.  He 
was  in  many  respects  a  follower  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  published  in  1884  Veber  Schleier- 
mocker^  seine  Denhart^  und  sein  VerdiensU 

BAUMGARTIirER,  Andreas  ?m,  baron,  an  Ans- 
trian  statesman  and  savant,  bom  at  Friedberg, 
Bohemia,  Nov.  28, 1793,  died  at  Hietzing,  near 
Vienna,  July  28,  1865.  He  studied  mathemat- 
ics, ana  in  1817  became  professor  of  physical 
science  at  Olmdtz,  and  in  1828  in  the  university 
of  Vienna.  Ill  health  compelling  him  to  re- 
frain from  teaching,  he  subsequently  superin- 
tended various  manufactories  controlled  by  the 
government,  and  after  1846  he  directed  the 
construction  of  telegraphs  and  railways.  He 
was  minister  of  conmierce  and  public  works 
and  of  finance  from  1861  to  1855,  and  in  1861 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  peers.  He 
popularized  science  in  relation  to  art  and  in- 
dustry, and  his  lectures  were  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  Meehanih  in  ihrer  Anwendung 
a\if  KHmte  und  Oewerbe  (2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1828).  His  Naturlehre  (1828 ;  8th  ed.,  1844-^5) 
and  his  contributions  to  periodicals  difibsed 
much  knowledge  of  natural  science;  and  his 
ChemU  und  Geschiehte  der  HimmeUkdrper 
naeh  der  ^ectralanalyse  (1862),  and  Die  me- 
ehanisehe  Theorie  der  Wdrme  (1864),  contain 
his  academical  lectures  on  chemistry.-^ee 
SchrOtter,  Freiherr  ton  Baumgartner,  eine 
Lebeneskiete  (Vienna,  1866). 

BACMCIAKTIIEE,  GaDis  Jakok,  a  Swiss  politician 
and  historian,  bom  at  Altstfttten,  Oct.  18, 1797, 
died  in  8t  Gall  in  July,  1869.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  mechanic,  studied  law,  and  became 
prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in 
^t.  Gall  till  about  1841,  when  his  alliance  with 
the  ultramontanes  diminished  his  popularity, 
though  his  eloquence  and  executive  ability  led 
to  his  being  chosen  in  1848,  and  again  in 
1867-60,  as  a  member  of  various  legislative 
bodies.  He  wrote  Die  Schweiz  in  ihren 
Kdmpfen  und  Umgestaltungen  von  1880  hie 
1860  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1868-'66). 

BAIHGIrTIVER,  Kari  Helnrlch,  a  German  phys- 
iologist, bom  at  Pforzheim,  Baden,  Oct  21, 
1798.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg,  and  was 
professor  of  clinics  there  from  1824  to  1862, 
when  he  published  Vermdehtniese  eines  Klini- 
hers.    He  acquired  renown  by  his  observations 
on  the  development  of  animals,  and  by  his  inves-  i 
tigations  on  tne  circulation  of  the  blood.    His  j 
medical  works  included  Handhueh  der  epecieU  \ 
ten  KrankheiU'  und  Heilungslehre  (2   vols.,  | 
Stuttgart,  1885;  4th  ed.,  1842),  and  OrundzUge  \ 
eur  Physiologie  und  zur  allgemeinen  Krank-  , 
heiU'  und  Ileilungslehre  (1887;  8d  ed.,  1854).  j 
These  two  works  constitute  his  Dualiatisehes  \ 
System  der  Medeein.    Among  his  physiological 
publications  are  Die  Emhryonalanlage  durch 
Keimspaltungen  (1854),  AnJUnge  zu  einer  phy- 
siologxechen  SchSpfungsgeschichte  (1855),   and 
Sch^fungsgedanken  Q^r^\[>\iv%y  1856-'9). 

BAUEf  Ferdtauuid  ChrlstbuLa  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Schmiden,  Wtlrtemberg,  June 


21,  1792,  died  in  T&bingen,  Dec.  2,  1860.  n« 
was  educated  at  Tubingen,  became  a  clergy- 
man and  afterward  a  private  tutor,  and  in 
1817  was  appointed  professor  at  the  seminarr 
of  Blaubenem.  He  was  at  that  period  a  fol- 
lower of  Neander  and  Schleiermacher,  and 
published  Symbolih  und  Mythologies  oder  die 
Naturreligion  dee  Alterthums  (S  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1824^^5),  which  won  for  him  in  1826  the 
chair  of  evangelical  theology  in  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  which  he  occupied  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  new 
Tubing^i  school  of  theology  (see  his  letter  to 
Hase  of  Jena,  1855,  and  his  Die  Tuhinger 
Schule^  1859)^  which  farther  developed  his  sys- 
tem of  applymg  critical  tests  to  the  canonical 
writings.  He  denied  the  authenticity- of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
except  those  to  the  Galatians,  Gorinthians,  and 
Romans.  He  drew  many  inferences  from  Hegel 
without  altogether  identifying  himself  with  Uie 
Hegelian  system  of  philosophy,  and  was  charged 
by  nis  adversaries  with  having  converted  He- 
gelianism  into  pantheism,  ana  positive  Chris- 
tian faith  into  Gnostic  idealism,  and  with  the 
subversion  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  or- 
thodox Christianity.  His  followers,  however, 
regard. him  as  the  greatest  master  mind  in  the- 
ology since  the  death  of  Schleiermacher.  His 
works  relating  to  the  New  Testament  include 
Die  Christuspartei  in  der  korinthisehen  Go- 
meinde,  der  Gegensatz  dee  paulinieehen  und 
petriniechen  Christenthums  (in  the  Tflbingen 
Zeitsehriftfur  Theologie,  1885) ;  Die  sogenann- 
ten  Pastoralbri^e  dee  AposteU  Paulue  (Stutt- 
gart, 1885 ;  2d  ed.,  1866-7);  and  Paulue,  der 
Apostel  Jeeu  Christi,  sein  Lehen  und  Wirken^ 
seine  Bri^e  und  seine  Lehre  (1845).  The  last 
named  work  contains  the  general  result  of  all 
his  investigations  relating  to  St  Paul,  and  hia 
Kritieehe  Untersuehungen  ilber die  kammisehen 
Etangelien^  ihr  Verhdltniee  zu  einander,  ihren 
Ursprung  und   Charakter  (Tubingen,  1847), 

Elves  his  researches  relating  to  St.  John,  St. 
uke  (which  two  had  been  previoiudy  publish- 
ed in  1844  and  1846  respectively),  St.  Marie, 
and  St.  Matthew.  His  works  on  dogma,  based 
on  historical  treatment,  comprise  Das  Mani- 
ehdisehe  Eeligumseystem  (1881);  Die  chrieU 
liehe  Gnosis,  oder  die  ehristliehe  PelioionsphiUy- 
sophie  (1885),  from  the  2d  to  the  19tn  century ; 
Die  ehristliehe  Lehre  ton  der  Versdhnun^ 
(1888);  Die  ehristliehe  Lehre  ton  der  Drei- 
einigkeit  und  Menschwerdung  Gottes  (8  vols., 
1841-*8) ;  and  Lehrbueh  der  ehristliehen  Dog^ 
mengeschiehte  (Stuttgart,  1847;  8d  ed.,  186'^. 
Against  the  symbolism  of  Mdhler  he  publishcMl 
Erteiderung  gegen  Mdhler^s  neueste  Polemik 
(1884),  Gegensatz  des  Katholieiemus  und  Pro- 
testantiemus  (2d  ed.,  1886),  and  other  wri- 
tings. Among  his  last  and  most  extensive 
historico-ecclesiastical  productions  are  Epoehen 
der  kirchlirhen  Geschiehtsehreilmng  (1852X 
and  a  history  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
19th  century  (5  vols.,  1858-*68),  the  last  two 
volumes  of  wluch,  left  nearly  completed,  Verc^ 
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edited  by  hia  too,  Profeisor  Ferdinand  Fried- 
rioh  Bftiir,  and  by  E.  Zeller.  Other  postbn- 
mona  works  edited  by  hia  son  &re  Yorlaun- 

1964),  and  Vorlmungen  <thor  die  ehrutlicke 
J)ogmengetekiehte  (18S6  «t  teg.). 

BlCSSirr,  LmIs  Fnutebdt,  a  French  cardinal, 
bom  at  Pondicherrf  in  174S,  died  in  Paris, 
Jone  21,  1924.  He  was  sent  to  France  when 
jonng,  educated  at  the  seminarj  of  St.  Snlpice, 
took  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Alais  in 
17M.  In  1T87  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
assembly  of  notables  at  Versailles,  and  snb- 
seqnently  to  the  states  general.  When  this 
assembly  nndertook  to  alter  the  chorch  es- 
tablishment, BaOBset  was  one  of  the  sifmers 
of  the  protest  presented  by  the  clerical  mem- 
bers. He  afterward  emigrated,  but  returned  to 
Paris  in  1793,  when  he  was  imprisoned.  He 
was  restored  to  liberty  on  the  revolution  of 
the  9tli  Thennidor.  Having  obtained  all  the 
manascripte  left  by  F6neloD,  he  wrote  his 
biography  (Hittoir«  dt  Fenelon,  3  toIs.  8vo, 
1808-'9),  which  was  received  with  marked 
favor.  On  the  second  retam  of  the  Bourbons 
he  entered  the  chamber  of  peers,  was  admitted 
to  the  French  academy  in  181S,  was  created  a 
oardinal  in  1B17,  then  commander  in  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  minister  of  state.  He 
also  wrote  L'ffittoire  da  Bomuet  (4  vols.,  1814), 
and  several  historical  memoirs. 

BilTTAIN,  LMta  EigiM  lorie,  a  French  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  born  in  Paris,  Feb. 
17,  17e6,'died  Oot.  18,  1867.  When  only  20 
years  old  be  was  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
phy  at  Strasbnrg,  where  he  acquired  reputation 
for  his  learning  and  eloqnence.  Ordained  a 
priest  in  1828,  he  became  director  of  the  semi- 
nary. In  1830  he  reugned  his  professorship, 
but  was  eight  years  later  eleotea  dean  of  the 
literary  focolty  of  Straabarg,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  till  1849.  He  then  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  college  of  Jnilly,  and  was 
subsequently  vicar  general  of  Paris  and  profes- 
sor ia  the  theological  faculty  of  that  city.  He 
pablished  Ptyehologie  tapirimentale  (2  vols., 
18SB),  PhiloiophU  morale  (2  vols.,  1840),  Cen- 
Jh-meet  lur  la  religion  et  la  liberU  (1848), 
and  other  works. 

UDTZEir  (Losatian,  Suditnn),  a  town  of 
Saiony,  capitel  of  Upper  Lnsatia,  on  the  Spree, 
81  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  BrMden ;  pop.  in  1871, 18,165. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  owned  in  common  by  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  two  pnblic  libraries, 
a  hospital,  and  mannfactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  clotlis,  paper,  and  leather.  The  battle 
of  Bautzen  was  giuned  May  20  and  21,  1818, 
by  Napoleon,  with  abont  13S,000  men,  over 
the  allied  Prussians  and  Rassions,  nnmbering 
nearly  100,000.  The  engagemeDt  began  early 
in  the  morning  of  May  20,  and  the  French 
easily  gained  possession  of  the  town,  bat  Ondi- 
not  faUed  in  bis  attacks  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  fallowing  and  decisive  day 
they  captured  Preititi  and  the  heights  of 
Gleino,  while  Sonlt  atormed  tbow  of  Ereek- 
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witz,  the  key  to  Blooher's  podtion.  The  allied 
moaarchs,  being  now  reminded  of  their  danger 
of  being  crashed  by  Ney,  who  had  already  at- 
tacked the  right  flank  of  their  forces,  effected 
a  masterly  retreat  without  lo«ng  a  gun. 

BIDXITE.    See  Alumina. 

BIVAI.    See  Bavay. 

BIVIRU  (Oer.  Sayem  or  Saiem),  &  king- 
dom of  central  Europe,  next'  after  Pmssia  the 
most  important  member  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Capital,  Munich.  Bavaria  consists  of 
two  parts,  separated  by  Hesae-Darmstodt,  Ba- 
den, and  Worteroberg,  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  divisions  being  80  m.  The  larger  or 
eastern  division,  Ijnng  between  lat.  47°  15'  and 
60°  85'  N.,  and  Ion.  r  and  18"  60'  E.,  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Saxony,  Reuse,  Saie-Coburg-Gotha, 
8aie-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weunar,  and  the  Pms- 
nan  province  of  Hesse  (Cassel)-,  E.  by  the 
Austrian  empire  ;  S.  by  Switzerland  and  the 
Austrian  eim'  '  ""  ' 

Baden,  and  " 

known  aa  the  Palatinate  (Ger.  lyalt)  or 
nish  Bavaria,  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
between  lat  48°  67'  and  49°  SO'  N.,  and  Ion. 
7°  S'  and  8°  80'  E,  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Rhenish  Prussia;  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Baden;  S.  by 
Alsace-Lorraine  ;  and  W.  by  Rhenish  Pmssia. 
Area  nnce  the  peace  of  18S6,  in  which  213  sq. 
m.  wer«  ceded  to  Prussia,  2B,292  sq.  m.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1671  was 
4,801,402.  The  increase  during  the  last  GO 
years  has  been  nearly  25  per  cent.,  as  the 
total  population  in  1818  nnmbered  8,70T,B66. 
In  1867,  in  a  total  population  of  4,824,421, 
there  were  3,441,029  Roman  Oatholica,  1,828,- 
71S  Protestants,  4,889  other  Christian  sects, 
and  40,840  Jews.  The  Protestants  were  di- 
vided into  989,848  Lutherans,  8,267  Reformed, 
and  836,103  United  Evangelicals.  In  18T1  the 
Roman  Catholio  nopolation  embraced  several 
thousand  Old  Catnolics.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  emigrated  trom  Bavaria  amounted 
from  1330  to  18flgtoabont288,000.  Theking- 
dom  and  p43pulation  are  distributed  it  eight 
Segiervngi-Betirkt  (administrative  districts), 
08  follows : 
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The  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  G^r- 
maDic  origiD.  A  few  himdred  thousand  inhab- 
itants of  the  Fichtel  mountains,  who  are  of 
Slavic  descent,  have  long  since  been  fully 
Germanized ;  only  in  the  Palatinate  there  are 
about  8,600  Frenchmen.  Three  original  Ger- 
manic tribes  constitute  the  population:  the 
Boioarians  or  Bavarians,  between  the  AUgau 
Alps  and  the  so-called  Franoonian  Jura,  and  the 
rivers  Lech,  Inn,  and  Salzach ;  the  Franconians 
or  Franks,  between  the  Franoonian  Alps,  the 
Thuringian  and  Bohemian  mountains,  and  in 
the  Palatinate ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Swabians 
bordering  on  WClrtemberg.  The  Franconians 
number  about  2,500,000,  the  Swabians  500,- 
000;  the  rest  are  Bavarians. — Bavaria  is  an 
elevated  country,  hilly  rather  than  mountain- 
ous, on  the  borders  of  which  are  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  in  the  south ;  the  Bohemian  Forest,  in 
the  east;  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the  Fran- 
oonian Forest,  in  the  northeast;  and  the 
Rh5n  and  Spessart,  in  the  northwest  The 
Bavarian  Forest,  the  Franoonian  Jura,  and 
^ther  minor  ranges,  traverse  the  interior,  N. 
of  the  Danube.  The  Palatinate  is  traversed 
by  the  Hardt  mountains,  a  branch  of  the 
Vosges.  The  highest  point  is  the  Zu^itz, 
about  10,000  ft.,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps;  m  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  the  highest  points  are  the 
Arber,  4,800  ft,  and  Rachelberg,  4,750  ft ;  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Schneeberg  is  8,480 
ft ;  in  the  Rh5n  Uie  highest  point  is  about  8,000 
ft ;  Donnersberg,  the  culmmating  point  of  the 
Hardt  mountains,  is  about  2,200  ft — ^The  riv- 
ers of  the  Palatinate  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine;  the  principal  ones  are  the  Lauter, 
Queich,  Bliee,  and  Nahe.  The  rivers  of  Ba- 
varia proper  are  the  Main  and  Danube  and 
their  affluents.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Main  are  the  Regnitz  and  Saale.  The 
Danube  flows  for  270  m.  through  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  until  at  Passau  it  enters  Aus- 
tria, being  navigable  throughout  this  distance. 
It  receives  in  Bavaria  more  than  80  consider- 
able affluents,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  and  Inn  from  the  right; 
firom  the  left  the  W5mitz,  AltmClhl,  Kocher, 
Naab,  Regen,  and  Ilz.  Bavaria  has  several 
small  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Chiem,  Wurm,  and  Ammer,  all  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  circuit  of  none 
of  these  exceeds  40  m.  A  comer  of  the  lake 
of  (Constance  also  belongs  to  Bavaria. — ^The 
climate  is  for  the  most  part  healthy,  although 
the  temperature  is  variable.  It  is  colder  in  the 
winter  and  warmer  in  the  summer  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  countries.  In  the  mountains 
there  are  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  the  Alps,  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  the  Bohemian  Forest  are 
distmguished  fh>m  the  lower  land  by  the  length 
and  severity  of  their  winters.  There  are  exten- 
sive forests,  especially  upon  the  hills  and  moun- 
tain sides.  Great  quantities  of  wood  are  ob- 
tained fh>m  these,  and  distributed  through  all 
the  surrounding  countries.  About  one  third  of 
the  forest  land  is  the  property  of  the  state ;  the 


rest  is  in  private  hands.  The  soil  is  flenerally 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ; 
buckwheat,  maize,  and  rice  are  also  cultivated, 
and  potatoes  are  an  important  crop.  The  hop 
thrives,  and  the  vine  flourishes  in  some  parts, 
especidly  near  Lake  Constance  and  upon  the 
lower  course  of  the  Main.  Fruits,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  and  licorice  are  cultivated.  But 
upon  the  whole  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
condition.  Gattie-raising  is  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  sheep,  litUe  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  domestic 
animals.  Tne  total  area  of  the  productive  soil 
is  27,582  sq.  m.,  of  which  12,852  sq.  m.  are 
arable  and  garden  land,  5,804  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  9,876  woodland.  The  latest  agri- 
cultural statistics  (1868)  showed  868,528  horses, 
8,185,882  homed  cattie,  2,058,688  sheep,  926,- 
522  swine,  and  150,855  goats.  The  annual 
produce  of  wine  is  estimate  at  16,218,000  gal- 
lons; that  of  raw  tobacco  at  114,676  cwt — 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  con- 
siderable. Goal  and  iron  are  found  almost 
everywhere.  In  the  Palatinate  are  mines  of 
copper,  manganese,  mercury,  cobalt,  and  plum- 
bago. There  are  numerous  choice  varieties  of 
marble,  as  also  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  some 
of  the  finest  porcelain  clay  in  Europe.  Salt, 
which  is  a  govemment  monopoly,  is  produced 
by  evaporation  f^om  the  saline  rorings  in  the 
8.  £.  comer  of  the  kingdom.  Still  the  mineral 
wealth  is  to  a  great  extent  undeveloped.  The 
production  of  salt  in  1869  was  977,572  cwt ; 
of  coal,  7,847,247  cwt;  and  of  iron  in  1868. 
961,882  tons.  The  most  important  article  or 
industry  is  Bavarian  beer,  brewed  to  the  high- 
est perfection  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and 
Bamberg,  and  consumed  in  vast  Quantities  in 
the  country  itself.  The  kingdom  nad  in  1871 
about  5,500  breweries,  which  brewed  about 
185,000,000  gallons.  The  mathematical  and 
optical  instruments  manufactured  at  Munich 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  Nurem- 
berg is  the  great  emporium  for  toys ;  Augsburg 
is  noted  for  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  and 
plated  ware ;  the  plumbago  crucibles  of  Passau 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
the  ornamental  glass  of  Bavaria  rivals  that  of 
Bohemia.  Goarse  linen  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  textile  manufactures,  the  production 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  goods  not  being 
equal  to  the  home  consumption.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  of  leather,  straw 
goods,  glass,  nails,  needles,  and  porcelain.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  timber,  grain, 
wine,  butter,  cheese,  and  glass,  the  annual 
value  being  about  $6,000,000.  The  principal 
imports  are  sugar,  cofi^ee,  woollens,  silks,  cotton 
goods,  drags,  hemp,  and  flax. — The  central 
position  of  Bavaria  gives  it  the  transit  trade 
between  North  Germany  and  Austria,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy.  There  are  several  canals, 
the  principal  of  which,  the  Ludwig^s  canal, 
constructed  by  the  government  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  unites  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
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and  tlirongb  them  the  German  ocean  with  the 
Black  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  1871  Bavaria  had  1,801  m.  of  railway 
in  operation,  a  comparatively  larger  number 
than  Prussia ;  1,208  m.  were  state  property  or 
administered  by  the  state,  and  598  m.  belonged 
to  private  companies.  The  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph  lines  in  1870  was  8,647  m.,  and 
that  of  telegraph  wires  11,182m.;  the  num- 
ber of  despatches  was  858,705;  the,  revenue 
derived  from  ^em,  447,690  fl.,  and  the  cost  of 
administration  802,590  fl.  The  navigation  on 
the  Danube  in  1^71  employed  15  steamers  and 
more  than  2,000  saUing  vessels,  that  on  the  Inn 
about  2,000  vessels,  that  on  the  Rhine  12  steam- 
ers and  286  sailing  vessels.  In  1869  Bavaria  had 
262  savings  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
26,410^40  fl.;  the  number  of  depositors  was  249,- 
862. — ^The  direction  of  education  is  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  with 
inspectors  who  report  to  him  on  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  All  children  whose  parents  have 
not  received  permission  to  have  them  educated 
at  home  must  attend  the  public  school  until 
they  are  14  years  old,  and  must  also  attend 
Sunday  school  two  years  longer.  Every  parish 
has  at  least  one  elementary  school;  besides 
which  there  are  lyceums  and  other  schools  of 
a  higher  grade,  and  trade  schools,  supported 
by  the  communes,  in  which  are  taught  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  chemistry,  drawing,  archi- 
tecture, and  other  branches.  The  course  in 
these  schools  occupies  three  years,  from  the 
age  of  12  to  15,  after  which  the  pupil  may 
enter  one  of  the  three  polytechnic  schools,  the 
course  of  which  occupies  three  more  years, 
with  another  year  for  engineers.  There  are 
three  universities,  of  which  Munich  and  WtLrz- 
burg  are  Roman  Oatholic,  the  latter  celebrated 
for  its  medical  faculty,  and  Erlangen  is  Protes- 
tant The  university  of  Munich  had  in  1870, 
next  to  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  the  largest  number 
of  professors  (118)  and  students  (1,821)  of  any 
German  university.  Of  other  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  Bavaria  in  1870  had  8  lyceums 
(schools  of  theology  and  philosophy),  28  Gym- 
nagieriy  6  ReaUGymnaMen^  84  Latin  schools, 
88  Oewerbichuler^  10  normal  schools,  and  1 
ReaUchuU,  The  number  of  elementary  schools 
in  1866  was  8,197,  with  604,916  pupils.  The 
polytechnic  school  of  Munich,  which  was  re- 
organized in  1868,  and  which  had  in  1871,  in 
five  special  departments,  47  professors  and  805 
students,  is  the  first  in  all  Germany  as  regards 
the  number  of  students.  At  Munich  an  acade- 
my of  painting,  a  school  of  sculpture,  and  an 
architectural  academy  owe  their  establishment 
to  King  Louis  L  The  number  of  newspa- 
pers in  1866  in  Bavaria  was  889,  of  which 
99  were  strictly  devoted  to  politics.  At  the 
head  of  them  stands  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitung^  which  enjoys  a  i»orld-wide  repu- 
tatipp. — Rather  more  than  seven  tenths  of 
the  population  are  Roman  Oatholics,  but  reli- 
gion is  entirely  free,  Protestants  and  CatJiolics 


having  the  same  rights,  and  the  sovereign  may 
be  either ;  civil  rights  nave  not,  however,  been 
extended  to  the  Jews,  or  to  one  or  two  small 
Christian  sects.  The  Catholics  have  2  arch- 
bishoprics, Munich  and  Bamberg,  6  bishoprics, 
171  deaneries,  and  2,756  parishes,  there  being 
one  clergyman  to  464  souls.  The  Protestant 
church  is  under  a  general  consistory  and  4  pro- 
vincial consistories;  there  are  920  mrishes,  and 
one  clergyman  to  1,018  souls. — Bavaria  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  present  constitu- 
tion having  been  framed  in  1818,  but  some- 
what modified  in  1848-'9.  The  crown  is  hered- 
itary in  the  male  line.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  king,  but  is  exercised  through 
ministers  who  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts. 
The  diet  consists  of  two  hoifses.  The  ReichS" 
rath  or  upper  house  is  composed  of  the 
princes  of  tne  royal  £Etmily,  tne  crown  dig- 
nitaries, the  archbishops,  and  the  heads  of 
certain  noble  families;  to  these  are  added  a 
Catholic  bishop,  the  president  of  the  Protestant 
consistory,  and  a  number  of  other  members 
appointed  by  the  crown  at  pleasure ;  in  1871 
it  numbered  72.  The  lower  house  is  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  towns  and  universities 
and  various  religious  corporations.  The  rep- 
resentation (154  members  in  1871)  is  calculated 
at  one  deputy  to  81,500  persons.  The  deputies 
are  selected  by  electors  who  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  To  be  on  the  electoral  lists,  a 
person  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  10  florins.  A  deputy  must 
be  80  years  of  age,  and  have  an  assured  income 
from  the  funds,  a  trade,  or  a  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (Nov.  28, 
1870),  which  regulated  the  entrance  of  Bavaria 
into  the  German  empire,  the  Bavarian  troops 
constitute  two  army  corps  of  the  German  im- 
perial army.  In  time  of  war  the  two  Bavarian 
corps  number  186,617  men.  The  military  or- 
ganization is  in  all  essential  points  to  be  con- 
formed to  that  of  Prussia,  but  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  oflScers  and  the  management  of  the 
army  in  time  of  peace  greater  rights  have  been 
accorded  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  than  to  any 
other  German  prince.  The  public  debt  amount- 
ed in  1870  to  848,000,000  fl.  The  towns,  bor- 
oughs, and  rural  communities  had  in  1870  an 
aggregate  debt  of  27,269,285  fl.  The  budget 
of  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two  years  1872 
and  1B78  was  58,629,558  fl.— The  name  Bayem 
is  derived  from  the  Boii,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  of  Celtic  orig^  who  inhabited  the  country 
before  the  Christian  era.  Others,  however, 
deny  the  Celtic  origin,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bavarian  dialect  bears  no  trace  of  it. 
Southern  Bavaria  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces  of  Rha)tia,  Yindelicia,  and  No- 
ricum.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the 
people  were  governed  by  their  own  dukes, 
from  about  530  to  680,  when  the  country  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  Frankish  king- 
dom, and  embraced  Christianity.  The  Bavarians 
were  still  under  the  immediate  government 
of  their  own,  dukes,  several  of  whom  revolted 
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against  their  Frankiah  sovereigns.  The  last  re- 
volt, under  Thassilo  II.,  in  777,  was  effectoally 
suppressed  by  Charlemagne,  whose  descendants 
ruled  Bavaria  as  kings  till  911,  when  the  Carlo- 
vingian  line  became  extinot.  From  this  time 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  country  wag  con- 
vulsed with  troubles,  partly  arising  fh)m  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  partly  from  contests  with 
the  Magyars,  and  later  from  the  crusades.  In 
1180  the  count  palatine  Otto  von  Wittelsbach 
became  duke,  and  his  descendants  have  gov- 
erned the  country  to  the  present  time.  One 
of  these,  Louis  the  Bavarian,  was  emperor 
of  Germany  from  1814  to  1347.  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholio 
league  in  the  30  years'  war,  was  made  an  elec- 
tor in  1623,  in  lilu  of  the  proscribed  elector 
palatine  Frederick.  During  the  middle  ages 
the  Franconian  part  of  Bavaria  had  become 
a  centre  of  trade,  industry,  and  art  Augs- 
burg and  Nuremberg  rivalled  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Milan  as  mercantile  entrepots.  The  Swa- 
bians  raised  Gothic  architecture  to  its  high- 
est perfection,  and  excelled  in  poetry.  In 
Eainting  the  Franconian  school  produced  Al- 
ert Dtlrer,  Lucas  Cranaoh,  and  Hans  Holbein. 
The  minnesingers  and  mastersingers  had  their 
original  homes  in  Franconia  and  Swabia. 
There  originated  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of 
the  free  cities  of  Germany.  Tlie  reformation 
found  both  stanch  adherents  and  violent  ene- 
mies in  Bavaria,  and  within  its  limits  Gustavus 
Adolphus  fought  both  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 
The  oiscovery  of  America  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  world^s  commerce  to  the  Atlantic  shore, 
and  resulted  in  the  decay  of  the  free  cities  of 
Franconia  and  Swabia.  Nuremberg,  which  in 
the  16th  century  had  a  population  of  100,000, 
declined  to  a  (quarter  of  that  number.  It  still, 
however,  retamed  much  of  its  old  industry, 
and  within  the  last  80  years  has  greatly  pros- 
pored.  In  1702  the  elector  of  Bavaria  took 
sides  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  against  Aus- 
tria, England,  and  Holland,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
forces  were  defeated  at  Blenheim  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  1704; 
the  elector  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  Bavaria  was  for  ten  years  governed 
by  imperial  commissioners.  In  1742  the  elec- 
tor Charles  Albert  was  chosen  emperor  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  conmienoed  hos- 
tilities against  Austria ;  but  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  aided  by  England,  defeated  him  and 
seized  the  electorate.  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Charles  Albert,  was  re- 
stored to  his  possessions  upon  renouncing  all 
claims  to  the  imperial  dignity.  In  December, 
1777,  the  direct  reigning  line  became  extinct, 
and  the  succession  devolved  upon  a  ooUaterai 
branch,  governing  the  Palatinate.  But  the 
succession  was  claimed  by  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which  took  military  possession  of  a  part 
of  Bavaria.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
supported  the  elector,  and  Austria  resigned  her 
pretensions  upon  receiving  a  small  strip  of  dis- 


puted territory.    In  the  early  part  of  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution  Bavaria 
furnished    her  contingent  of  troops   to    tho 
Austrian  army.    In  1796  Moreau  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army  entered  Bavaria  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital ;  a  separate  peace  was 
concluded,  the  elector  withdrew  his  contingent 
from  the  Austrian  army  and  fell  more  and 
more  under  French  influence;  and  when  the 
war  of  1806  broke  out  between  France  and 
Austria,  ^avaria  was  a  firm  ally  of  the  former. 
The  victories  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  enabled 
Napoleon  to  dictate  terms  cf  p^ft<)e.    He  re- 
wiu*ded  his  ally  by  giving  him  considerable 
additional  territory,  and  raising  the  elector  to 
the  royal  dimity  under  the  title  of  Maximilian 
Joseph  I.    The  king,  now  the  leading  member 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  took  part  with 
France  in  the  war  against  Prusida,  which  was 
decided  by  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  and  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  Bavaria  gained  sdll  more 
territory.    In  1809  Austria,  emboldened  by  the 
absence  in  Spain  of  a  great  part  of  the  French 
army,  declared  war  against  France.    The  Ba- 
varian troops  formed  the  mam  body  of  the 
army  with  which  Napoleon  won  the  battles 
of  Eckmtlhl  and  Wagram,  and  the  king  was 
rewarded  by  still  further  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory.   The  Bavarian  troops  formed  part  of  tlM» 
force  with  which   Napoleon  in  1812  invaded 
Russia.    By  this  time  Bavaria,  like  all  the 
other  German  states,  had  become  weary  of  the 
French  domination.    In  1818,  when  Napoleon 
fell  back    from    Leipsio   toward  the  Rhine, 
Maximilian  declared  war  against  him,  and  en- 
deavored to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French ; 
but  the  Bavarian  army,  under  Wrede,  was  de- 
feated at  Hanau.      From  this  time  Bavaria 
acted  vigorously  with  the  allies  against  Napo- 
leon, and  by  the  treaties  of  1814-^15  was  con- 
firmed  in   most  of  her  acquired  territories; 
receding,  however,  her  possessions  in  Tyrol 
to  Austria,  but  receiving  equivalents  in  Fran- 
conia and  on  the  Rhine.    When  the  Germanic 
ccmfederation   was  formed  in  1815,  Bavaria 
occupied  the  third  place.     Louis  I.  ascended 
the  tnrone  in  1825.    Bavaria  was  little  affected 
by  the  liberal  movements  of  the  next  20  years, 
but  by  1848  general  disaffection  had  arisen, 
which  reached  its  culmination  when  the  king 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Lola  Montez,  and  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son  Maxi- 
milian II.,  whose  reign  lahted  till  1864.    Maxi- 
milian's chief  political  aim  was  to  ImM  the 
balan'ce  of  power  between  Austria  and  Prossia. 
The  present  king,  Louis  II.  (bom  Aug.  25, 1845), 
succeeded  to  the  throne  March  10,  1864.     Un- 
til recently  he  followed  the  general  policy  of 
his  predecessor.     When  in  1866  the  war  broke 
out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Bavaria  took 
part  with  the  latter,  suffered  severe  defeata, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  separate  peace, 
ceding  to  Pnissii  a  small  tract  of  territory, 
218  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  about  84,000. 
In   1867  Bavaria  joined  the  North   German 
ZoUverein.    When  the  emperor  Napoleon  de- 
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clared  war  against  Prussia  in  1870,  he  counted 
upon  the  aid  or  at  least  the  neatrality  of  the 
southern  states  of  Germany;  but  Bavaria 
speedilj  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
North  Oermanj,  placing  her  whole  military 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  king,  and 
the  Bavarian  corps  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  whole  campaign.  King  Louis  took  the 
initiative  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  German  empire.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  he  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Saxony  and  several  other  princes,  urging  the 
consolidation  of  Germany  under  the  king  of 
Prussia  as  emperor.  In  becoming  a  part  of 
the  empire,  January,  1871,  Bavaria  reserved 
some  special  rights  as  to  her  domestic  autono- 
my, the  control  of  her  army,  and  representa- 
tion abroad.  The  opposition  among  the  Oath- 
oHc  clergy  to  the  decision  of  the  oecumenical 
council  found  in  1870  its  foremost  exponent  in 
Dr.  Ddllinger,  now  rector  of  the  university  of 
Munich,  and  Bavaria  has  once  been  the  prin- 
cipal battle  ground  of  Old  Catholicism. 

BA¥AT,  or  Baval,  a  town  of  France,. in  the 
department  of  Nord,  18  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Valen- 
ciennes; pop.  in  1866,  1,646.  The  tovm  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Bagacum  or  Baga- 
num,  the  capital  of  the  Nervii  before  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  OsBsar,  and  an  important  mil- 
itary post  under  the  Romans  till  the  end  of 
the  4tn  century.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
an  amphitheatre,  and  ruined  fortifications  are 
among  its  many  remarkable  relics  of  the  past ; 
and  it  is  the  point  of  union  of  seven  still  existing 
Roman  roads,  called  the  Ohaus^es  de  Brune- 
haut.  Its  manufactures  are  glass,  earthen  and 
hardware,  iron  implements,  and  sugar. 

BAWIAN  (Malay,  hahi^  hog;  Javanese,  havi, 
hog's  abode),  an  island  about  50  m.  N*.  of  Java 
and  Madura,  in  lat  6**  49'  8.,  Ion.  112°  44'  E. ; 
area,  42  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  85,000,  or  more 
than  800  to  the  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  like  that  of  Java,  and  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  yet  the  island  imports  annually 
from  Java  and  Bali  about  2.000  tons  of  rice  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  fishermen  and  traders.  The  inhabitants 
speak  a  Madura  dialect,  and  are  uhdoubtedly 
descendants  of  colonists  from  that  island.  They 
are  a  simple,  industrious  people,  and  crimes 
against  person  and  property  are  rare.  Their 
chief  exports  are  small  horses  for  Java,  and 
tripang  for  China,  for  which  they  take  in  ex- 
change tools,  unwrought  iron,  and  coarse  do- 
mestic cloths.  The  wild  hog  is  abundant,  but 
not  a  single  carnivorous  animal  is  to  be  found 
except  the  tanggalung,  a  species  of  civet  cat. 
Hot  springs  abound,  and  here  grows  the  valu- 
able teak  tree.  There  is  a  roadstead  in  a  small 
bay  on  its  8.  coast,  near  the  town  of  Sangya- 
pura  (city  of  imagination). 

BAWE,  AlcxaiMie  S«phle  Coary  de  Chanpgrad, 
baroness  de,  a  French  dramatist  and  novelist, 
bom  in  Stuttgart  in  1778,  died  in  Parifs  Jan. 
1,  1861.  She  received  lessons  in  musical  com- 
position from  Gr^try.    She  married  when  still 


young  the  count  de  St  Simon,  the  founder  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  school.  Her  husband, 
thinking  her  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  the  first 
man  in  the  world,  sued  for  a  divorce,  which 
was  granted.  Left  to  her  own  resources,  Alex- 
andnse  composed  songs  (roinanees%  and  after- 
ward wrote  plays  under  the  assumed  name  of 
M.  FrauQois.  In  1806  she  married  the  wealthy 
baron  de  Bawr,  with  whom  she  lived  for  a  few 
months  in  happy  retirement;  but  a  frightful 
accident  carrieu  him  off  suddenly ;  and  a  little 
later  her  fortune  having  been  lost,  she  wrote 
some  novels  and  plays  which  brougnt  her  both 
money  and  fame.  Some  of  her  plays  are  still 
occasionally  performed,  and  her  novels,  Le  no- 
vice,  Baoulj  ou  r£fUide,  &c.,  were  successful. 
BAXTEB,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  metaphysician 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1686  or 
1687,  died  at  Wittingham  in  1750.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  private  pupils,  gentlemen  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  frequently  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent, spending  some  years  in  Utrecht.  His 
greatest  work  is  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Soul,  wherein  its  Immateriality 
is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
Philosophy"  (4to,  1730;  8d  and  best  ed.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1746 ;  appendix,  1750).  In 
this  treatise  some  opinions  are  advanced  which 
were  more  thoroughly  argued  by  Priestley.  In 
a  later  work,  entitled  Matho^  Hve  Cosmotheoria 
PuerUU  (2  vols.  8vo  and  12mo),  he  attempted 
to  simplify  questions  of  science,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  capacity  of  children.  He  left  behind 
him  many  unfinished  treatises.  As  a  student 
he  was  indefatigable,  spending  whole  nights  in 
literary  toil.  • 

BiXTiai,  Rlehard,  an  English  nonconformist 
clergyman  and  theological  writer,  bom  at  Row- 
ton,  Shropshire,  Nov.  12,  1615,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  8,  1691.  His  early  bias  was  toward 
religious  meditation  and  exercises  of  piety; 
and  this  bias  was  confirmed  by  his  research  in 
the  library  of  Mr.  Wickstead,  chaplain  of  the 
Ludlow  council.  A  brief  trial  of  life  at  court 
confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to  become 
a  preacher ;  and  after  a  short  interval  of  teach- 
ing, during  which  his  preparatory  studies  were 
diligently  prosecuted,  ne  was  ordained  at  Dud- 
ley, at  the  age  of  23.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came the  minister  of  the  important  town  of 
Kidderminster,  where  he  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem, notwithstanding  his  refhsal  to  take  the 
ecclesiastical  oath.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
soon  after  broke  out,  he  took  sides  with  the 
parliament,  was  chaplain  in  Whalley's  regi- 
ment, and  led  for  some  years  an  unsettled  life. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  and  advocated 
the  return  of  Charles  H.  to  his  father's  throne. 
In  return  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  legiti- 
macy, he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
restored  monarch,  and  was  offered  a  bishopric, 
which  his  conscientious  scruples  about  con- 
formity compelled  him  to  decline.  His  favor 
I  with  tiie  king,  however,  could  not  shield  him 
I  from  persecution.    He  was  prohibited   from 
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preaching,  accusations  of  heresy  were  mnlti- 

Elied  against  him,  and  after  numerous  arrests 
e  was  brought  at  last,  at  the  age.  of  70,  before 
the  tribunal  of  Judge  JefiVeys,  on  charges  of 
sedition  and  hostility  to  the  episcopacy,  found- 
ed on  passages  in  his  ^^  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament/*  In  the  trial  Jeffreys  was  a  pros- 
ecutor as  well  as  judge,  abusing  the  prisoner, 
insulting  his  counsel,  and  imposing  a  fine  of 
500  marks,  the  defendant  to  lie  in  prison  till 
the  fine  was  paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  good 
behavior  for  seven  years.  Unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  was  committed  to  the  king^s  bench 

Erison,  where  he  was  confined  18  months,  when 
is  fine  was  remitted,  and  he  was  pardoned 
through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis.  Baxter, 
though  a  royalist  in  his  principles  and  the  ad- 
vocate of  an  established  church,  was  yet  in  his 
tastes  and  temper  stemlv  puritan.  He  was  a 
foe  to  all  dissoluteness  of  life,  to  all  arbitrary 
measures,  to  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. His  opposition  to  absolute  power  was 
uncompromising,  and  neither  fear  nor  favor 
could  bring  him  to  yield  it.  He  was  a  media- 
tor among  the  secte;  yet  his  views  were  so 
sharp  and  positive  that  he  became,  in  spite  of 
his  aesire,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theology 
which  still  continues  to  bear  his  name.  Bax- 
ter's love  for  theological  subtleties,  not  less 
than  his  restless  promptness  in  taking  hold 
of  every  subject  of  religious  concern,  involved 
him  in  perpetual  controversy.  He  had  many 
and  noble  friends,  but  he  made  a  multitude  of 
enemies  both  in  cnurch  and  state.  His  works, 
in  every  form,  from  bulky  folios  to  pamphlets, 
pumber  not  less  than  168  titles.  Most  of  them 
are  written  in  English;  yet  the  Methodus 
TheologuB,  issued  in  1674,  showed  a  fair  mas- 
tery of  the  Latin  tongue.  His  treatises  on 
"Universal  Concord"  and  "Catholic  Theol- 
ogy" failed  to  produce  that  harmcmy  among 
sects  which  was  the  purpose  of  their  publica- 
tion. Baxter  was  a  fearless  metaphysician; 
yet  that  he  was  credulous  of  strange  tales,  and 
ready  to  believe  marvels,  is  shown  in  his  trea- 
tise "  Certainty  of  the  Worid  of  Spirits."  The 
three  works  by  which  Baxter  is  best  known 
are  his  "  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,"  his  "  Call 
to  tlie  Unconverted,"  and  his  autobiography, 
published  five  years  after  his  death  ("  Reliquim 
BaxUriana:  A  Narrative  of  his  Life  and 
Times,"  folio,  1696 ;  edited  by  Dr.  Calamy,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1718).  The  first  two  of  these  works 
have  a  popularity  which  remfuns  still  undi- 
minishea.  Doctrinally,  these  celebrated  works 
are  more  liberal  than  his  treatises  of  divinity. 
His  works  have  been  collected  in  28  vols.  8vo, 
and  his  "  Practical  Works  "  in  4  vols.,  the  lat- 
ter many  times  reprinted. 

BiXTilt,  WdlUui,  an  English  philologist  and 
archaeologist,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Llanllugan,  Montgomeryshire,  in  1650,  died 
in  London,  May  81,  1728.  He  had  few  advan- 
tages of  instruction  in  his  youth ;  and  until  the 
age  of  18,  when  he  entered  the  Harrow  school, 
he  knew  not  a  single  letter  and  no  language 


but  his  native  Welsh.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  was  noted  for  his  accurate  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Britain,  but 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  While  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  private  school  at  Tottenham, 
in  Middlesex,  and  afterward  in  the  Meroern' 
school  in  London,  he  published  most  of  Lis 
works.  These  consist  of  a  Latin  grammar, 
(1679),  two  editions  of  Anacreon  (1695  and 
1710),  two  editions  of  Horace  (1701  and  1726), 
and  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  BritannUamm 
(1719:  new  ed.,  1788).  After  his  death  was 
publisned  the  letter  A  of  a  glossary  of  Roman 
antiquities,  under  the  title  of  Beli^vuB  Box- 
UrianaSj  Hte  Quilielmi  Baxteri  Opera  poBt- 
huma  (8vo,  London,  1726;  new  ed.,  Glosga- 
Hum  Antiquitatum  Romanarum^  1781). 

BAT,  an  E.  central  county  of  Michigan,  on 
Saginaw  bay,  watered  by  Rifle  river  and  nu- 
merous other  streams;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  15,900.  The  Flint  and  T^re  Mar- 
quette railroad  extends  to  Bay  City,  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  county,  which  is  also  traversed 
by  the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw  rail- 
road. Lumber  forms  the  principal  industrial 
interest  of  the  county.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  9,898  bushels  of  wheat,  1,799  of 
rye,  8,458  of  Indian  com,  10,008  of  oats,  26,506 
of  potatoes,  and  8,588  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  478  horses,  700  milch  cows,  742  other 
cattle,  and  458  swine.    Capital,  Bay  City. 

BATADEER  (Port,  hailadeiray  a  dancing  wo- 
man), a  professional  dancing  and  singing  girl  of 
India.  The  bayadeers,  more  commonly  calkd 
nautchnees,  or  nautoh  girls,  are  recruited  from 
almost  every  condition  in  life,  but  the  better 
class  are  generaUy  from  the  families  of  mer- 
chants and  laborers.  They  are  chosen  for 
beauty,  apprenticed  to  dhyaSy  themselves  su- 
perannuate nautchnees,  and  subjected  to  a 
course  of  severe  physical  training,  by  which 
they  acquire  great  suppleness  and  quickness  of 
motion,  and  gracetul  carriage.  They  are  also 
taught  singing  and  various  arts  of  adornment. 
The  kite  dance,  in  which  the  bayadeer  assumes 
the  various  postures  of  one  flying  a  kite,  is 
among  the  most  famous  and  popular  of  her 
performances.  I^  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  nautchnee  has  been  devoted  to  tlie  service 
of  the  gods  from  her  infancy,  she  enters  a  tem- 
ple and  becomes  a  detadases  or  slave  of  the 
gods,  taking  rank  according  to  the  caste  of  her 
&mily,  the  importance  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  temple ;  here  she  assista  at 
the  formal  services  of  the  shrine,  celebrates  in 
songs,  generally  licentious,  the  deeds  of  the 
god  or  goddess,  dances  before  the  image^  dei'ks 
it  with  flowers,  and  attends  it  with  dancer  and 
songs  when  it  is  carried  abroad  in  procession. 
Devadasees  are  excluded  from  ceremonies  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  such  as  funeral  sacrifices 
and  suttees.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sisterhood  of  devadasees  tlie  nautchnee  must 
be  under  the  marriageable  age.  and  free  from 
physical  defect.  If  of  a  hign  caste,  she  h 
confined  to  the  inner  temple,  and  as  long  aa 
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her  ob&rnis  mrvive  she  serres  the  passions  of 
the  Br&hmans.  If  she  has  children,  the  girla 
■re  edncated  to  be  nautchnees  and  the  to^s 
aDgioiaas.  The  devadasees  of  the  Soodra  caste 
rank  lower,  but  enioy  more  freedom ;  when 
not  on  dutj  in  the  temples  the?  are  at  libar- 
t7  to  go  abroad,  and  their  earnings  are  tlieir 
ovn.  They  attend,  when  sent  tor,  at  the 
houses  of  the  noble  and  the  wealth/,  to  assist 
with  their  BOn^  and  dances  at  weddings  and 
other  feasts.  The  devadaseeg  reoeive  stated 
wages  in  mone;  and  rice.  Tbe  inferior  class 
add  to  these  resources  the  fmits  of  an  infamous 
profewoa.  Everjr  temple  entertains  a  troop 
of  S,  12,  or  even  more  devadaseea.  Sometimes 
the  naatohnee  becomes  a  hinehtnee,  a  dt/omin- 
ea,  or  &  bateeghamw,  terms  for  the  different 
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eorts  of  dancing  girls  who  wander  through  the 
coQDtrj  in  troops  of  10  or  13  to  entertain 
straogera  with  music  and  dancing.  These  at- 
tend at  ehooltrtet  or  inns,  or  at  tbe  garden 
honses  of  wealthy  Hindoos;  and  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  Hindostan  there  are  sets  of  these 
nautchnees  under  the  management  of  dhyas, 
ready  to  be  hired  for  religious  or  other  pur- 
poses. The  naat«h  girls  form  a  distinct  body 
in  Bindoo  society,  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  goremmeat  and  regulated  by  the  pe- 
culiar rnles  of  their  order.  Their  costume 
is  cnmbroDS,  of  rich  material,  gayly  colored, 
and  consists  of  a  pair  of  embroidered  trou- 
sers, a  petticoat  containing  at  least  twelve 
breadths,  gold  or  silver  fringed,  and  a  eoortee 
or  vest,  half  hidden  by  an  immense  veil  which 
crosses  the  bosom  several  times,  han^ng  down 
in  front,  and  at  the  back  in  broad  ends.  Tlie 
hands,  arms,  neck,  legs,  tues,  feet,  ears,  and 
nose  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  the 
hair  is  braided  with  silver  ribbons  and  confined 


with  bodkinsjjf  beantiAil  workmanship.  The 
dance  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pantomime,  ei- 
plainod  with  mnsic,  in  which  commonly  the 
old  story  of  love  and  its  troubles  is  related. 

BAYAGOCUS,  an  Indian  tribe,  of  Choctaw 
affinity,  on  the  Mississippi,  who  with  the  Mon- 
gonlachaa  were  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Quinipissas.  They  are  noticed  by  early  writers 
for  their  strange  temple  in  which  divine  honors 
were  paid  to  the  opossam.  They  were  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  the  missionary  Limoges 
labored  among  them,  bnt  without  fruit,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  crael  and  treacherons. 
Tonti  in  1686,  looking  for  La  Salle,  left  a  letter 
for  him  at  the  village  of  this  tribe,  where  Iber- 
ville found  it  in  1699.  Before  the  Natchei  war 
they  had  merged  in  other  tribes. 

BAVUIO,  an  inland  town  of  Cuba,  in  the 
Eastern  deportment,  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  situated  m  a  plain  on  a  triba- 
tary  of  the  river  Cauto,  U6  m.  8.  £.  of  Puerto 
Principe ;  pop.  previoos  to  the  civil  war,  whieh 
oommeuced  in  166B,  about  18,000.  It  is  in  the 
main  badly  bnilt.  It  has  a  tJ'ade  through  the 
Cauto  with  the  ports  of  Manzanillo  on  the  sonth- 
west  and  Holgum  on  the  northeast  The  chief 
productions  of  the  district  ore  horses  and  homed 
catde,  which  are  largely  raised. 

BATllD.  I.  JaacsiikelH,anAmerican1aw- 
yer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July 
28,  1T6T,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del,  Aog.  d, 
1819.  HisanoeBtor,NichalaB  Bayard,  a  French 
Hognenot,  arrived  in  this  country  in  1647  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law  Peter  Stur- 
vesant,  tbe  last  Dutch  governor  of  New  York. 
James  Bayard  was  educated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  began  prac- 
tice in  Delaware,  and  in  1T96  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a  supporter  of  the  federal  adminis- 
tration. In  1601  he  was  appointed  by  Pred- 
dent  Adams  minister  to  France,  bnt  declined. 
Ue  was  a  leader  in  the  poticj  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  by 
the  house  in  ISOl,  and  in  1804  was  chosen 
United  States  senator  as  successor  of  his  father- 
in-law  Gov.  Bassett,  and  remained  there  nntil 
selected  by  Mr.  Madison  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1618.  He  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  appointed  envoy  to  Bnssia,  bat  re- 
fosed  the  appointment.  II.  Ekkard  Baia^  son 
of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  1796,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1868. 
He  was  United  States  senator  from  1836  to  1839, 
and  again  from  I84I  to  1845.  III.  Jims  iake- 
Ua,  brother  of  Ae  preceding,  was  elected  sen- 
ator from  Delaware  in  18fil,  1867,  1803,  and 
1869.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  for  several 
years  was  chairman  of  the  Judicial?  commit- 
tee. He  resigned  owing  to  ill  health  in  1669. 
IV.  n^uu  Fraads,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora 
at  Wilmington,  Oct.  29,  1638,  succeeded  his 
father  as  senator  from  Delaware  in  1869. 

lATlBD,  Jfu  Fnufita  iOni,  a  French  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Charollee,  department  of  Sa6ne- 
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et-Loire,  March  17,  1796,  died  Feb.  20,  1858. 
In  1821  he  wrote  Une  promencuU  d  Vauclusey 
which  was  sQccessfolly  performed  at  the  van- 
deville  theatre.  It  was  followed  by  La  reine 
de  aei»6  ans^  brought  out  at  the  OymnoiSj  and 
received  with  great  favor.  Bayard  united  his 
labors  in  many  instances  to  those  of  M^lesville, 
Oarmouche,  Dnmanoir,  and  Scribe,  whose  niece 
he  married  in  1827.  He  was  the  anthor  of 
over  200  plays.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  8  vols.,  containing  a  memoir  written 
by  Scribe,  was  brought  out  at  Paris  in  1856. 

BATAKD^  Pierre  di  Terrail,  chevalier  de,  a 
French  kmght,  bom  at  the  chAteau  de  Bayard, 
in  Dauphiny,  in  1475,  died  in  Italy,  April  80, 
1524.  He  came  of  a  martial  family:  his  great- 
great-grandfather  was  killed  at  Poitiers,  his 
Seat-grand&ther  at  Gr^cy,  his  grandfather  at 
ontlh^ry,  and  his  father  received  many  wounds 
in  the  wars  of  Louis  XL  As  page  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  in  the  household  of  Paul  of  Lux- 
emburg, count  de  Ligny,  he  received  while 
young  his  education  in  horsemanship,  feats  of 
arms,  and  rules  of  chivalry.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  YIII.  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Naples  in 
1494-^5,  during  which  he  distin^ished  himself 
by  capturing  a  stand  of  colors  m  the  battle  of 
Fomovo.  In  the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XII.  he 
displayed  great  courage,  especially  at  the  siege 
of  Milan  (1499),  where  in  tne  eagerness  of  pur- 
suit he  was  carried  by  the  press  of  fugitives  in- 
side the  gates,  but  was  liberated  with  horse  and 
armor,  without  ransom,  by  Lndovico  Sforza. 
On  one  occasion  he  alone  defended  a  bridge  over 
the  Garigliano  against  200  Spaniards  until  the 
French  army  had  effected  its  retreat.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  assault  of  Brescia,  and  carried 
to  a  house  in  the  town,  where  in  his  disabled 
condition  he  defended  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold against  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  For 
this  service  his  hostess  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  2,000  pistoles,  which  he  at  once  bestow- 
ed upon  her  two  daughters  as  marriage  por- 
tions. In  the  war  with  the  English  king 
Henry  VIII.  at  T^rouanne  and  Toumay,  Bay- 
ard strugded  bravely  to  sustain  the  failing  for- 
tunes of  Louis  XII.  In  the  *^  battle  of  the 
spurs  ^^  at  Guinegate,  Aug.  16.  1518,  he  with 
14  men-at-arms  held  the  English  army  in  check, 
while  the  French,  who  were  retreating  panic- 
stricken,  reassembled.  Bayard  with  an  ad- 
vance force  preceded  Francis  I.  on  his  expedi- 
tion into  Italy  to  regain  Milan  and  other  con- 
quests of  his  predecessors ;  he  captured  Pros- 
pero  Golonna,  who  had  formed  an  ambush  for 
the  French,  and  on  Sept  A  and  14,  1515, 
gained  the  battle  of  Mangnano,  during  which 
he  performed  such  feats  of  vdor  that  at  the 
close  of  the  contest  Francis  asked  to  be  knight- 
ed by  his  hands.  In  1522,  wiUi  a  force  of 
1,000  men.  he  defended  the  unfortified  bonder 
town  of  M^zidres  for  six  weeks  against  the  in- 
vading army  of  the  count  of  Nassau,  which 
numbered  85,000  and  was  aided  by  strong  ar- 
tillery.   For  this  service  Bayard  received  the 


collar  of  St  Michael,  and  was  made  a  com* 
mander  of  100  men-at-arms — a  position  until 
then  never  held  except  by  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.  In  1524  he  was  summoned  from  Dau- 
phiny, over  which  he  had  been  made  lieutenant 
general,  and  given  a  subordinate  command  in 
the  army  of  Bonnivet,  which  Francis  I.  sent 
into  Itdy  to  act  against  the  constable  de 
Bourbon.  Bonnivet  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  being  wounded  committed  the  army  to 
Bayard,  who  succeeded  for  a  while  in  checking 
the  enemy.  While  fighting  in  a  ravine  near 
the  banks  of  the  Sesia  he  was  struck  by  a 
stone  from  an  arquebuse,  taken  f^om  his  horse, 
and  at  his  own  request  left  seated  against  a 
tree  wiUi  his  face  to  the  advancing  enemy, 
among  whom  he  died  after  having  confessed 
his  sins  to  his  squire.  With  his  fall  the  battle 
ended;  the  French  lost  standards,  ordnance, 
and  baggage,  and  their  retreat  became  a  disor- 
derly fight  Bayard  was  the  last,  as  he  was 
the  best,  example  of  the  institution  of  knight 
errantry.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  strict 
laws  of  chivalry  were  becoming  greatly  relaxed, 
and  *when  knights  were  assuming  the  vices  as 
well  as  the  profession  of  mere  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. For  this  reason  his  loyalty,  purity,  and 
scrupulous  honor  gained  for  him  the  more 
universal  admiration,  and  the  titles  of  "the 
good  knight^'  and  the  chevalier  $an»  peur  et 
ians  reproehs.  According  to  original  signa- 
tures of  his  preserved  in  the  national  library, 
Paris,  the  name  should  be  spelled  Bayart 

BATBiaiET,  or  Wax  Myrtle  {myriea  cer{fera, 
Linn.^,  a  low,  crooked  shrub,  8  to  8  feet  high, 
growmg  in  extensive  patches  or  in  thick  clus- 
ters on  every  variety  of  soil,  usually  near  the 
seacoast,  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
bayberry  is  typical  of  the  natural  order  mffri- 
eaeem  of  Lindley,  related  to  the  birches,  but 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  1 -celled  ovary, 
with  a  single  erect,  straight  ovule,  And  the 
drupe-like  nut  This  order  embraces  three  or 
four  genera,  shrubs  or  small  trees  covered  with 
resinous  dots  and  glands,  and  alternate,  umple 
leaves,  with  or  without  stipules,  indigenous  to 
North  and  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Their  flowers  are  dioecioua, 
amentacious,  naked ;  the  stamens  2  to  8,  gen- 
erally in  the  axil  of  a  scaly  bract ;  anthers  2  to 
4-celled,  opening  lengHiwise;  ovary  1 -celled, 
ovule  solitary ;  stigmas  2,  subulate  or  else  pe- 
taloid ;  fruit  drupaceous ;  seeds  solitary,  erect, 
the  embryo  exalbuminous.  The  bayberry  has 
an  irregular,  crooked,  seldom  erect  stem,  which 
gives  off  rough  branches  in  clusters ;  the  bark 
brownish  gray,  sprinkled  with  round  or  oblong 
white  dots;  tne  leaves  irregularly  scattered, 
often  in  tufts,  nearly  sessile;  obovate  lance- 
shaped,  abruptly  pointed,  cuneate  at  base, 
wavy,  slightly  serrate  and  revolute  at  the  edge, 
yellowish  beneath.  The  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  May.  the  barren  ones  in  idiort,  stiff, 
erect  catkins,  naving  loose,  rhomboidal  scales 
containing  each  8  or  4  stamens;  the  fertile 
flowers  are  much  smaller  and  occur  on  a  dif- 
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ferent  plaot,  the  scales  imbricated,  ot&I,  point- 
ed, eatm  containing  an  ovarj  with  3  Bubnlate 
Btigiuas.  The  fertile  ament  ripens  into  a  branch 
of  4  to  S  diy  berries,  which  ore  covered  with 
rounded  waxy  particles,  giving  ont,  as  well  as 
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the  entire  plant,  a  ftvgraat  and  balsamic  odor. 
This  species  is  especiall;  prized  for  its  wax 
(see  Wax),  bnt  seems  to  ba  held  in  more  esteem 
in  Enrope  than  in  America;  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Franco  it  has  become  perfectly  accli- 
mated.— Other  species  of  mjfriea  are  known 
aa  the  fragrant  gales,  of  which  a  famiiiar  exam- 
ple ia  M.  gaU  (Linn.),  a  dark-colored  bnsh  2 
to  6  feet  high,  haviiig  wedge  or  lanee-shaped, 
scureelj  serrated,  fragrant  leavea,  and  atiff 
brown-scaled  amenta  appearing  in  April,  and 
found  in  inundated  places.  A  sonthem  apcoiea, 
{M.  inodirra,  Bartram),  a  ehrDb  with  whitish 
bark  and  perennial,  coriaceous,  oblong,  obtuse, 
entire  leaves,  sparingly'  dott«d,  ia  found  on  the 
margin  of  awaiapa  near  the  seacoast  of  Florida. 
The  sweet  fem(C^Mnptoniaajp!sni/()Zta,  Alton), 
a  very  common  plant  in  old  and  neglected  pas- 
tures tbroughont  the  United  States,  also  belongs 
to  the  order  myrieaeea.—Tha  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  the  order  are  astringent  and  tonic,  as  in 
the  sweet  fern,  which  isemployed  in  diarrhoea, 
while  in  its  aromatic  bark  reside  both  benzoic 
and  tannic  acids  combined  with  a  resinous  mat- 
ter. The  roots  of  tlie  bayberry  are  repated 
emetic  and  drastic.  The  sweet  gale  has  been 
Qsed  OS  a  vennif^e,  and  ita  leavea  employed 
in  brewing;  it  affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  its 
stems  and  branches  are  naed  in  tanning. 

BAT  fITT,  a  city-of  Michigan,  capital  of  Bay 
county,  on  the  E.  aide  of  Saginaw  river,  near 
its  month  in  Saginaw  bay,  a  part  of  Lake 
Huron;  pop.  in  1880,  1,688;  in  1870,  7,064. 
The  city  has  9  chnrobea,  of  which  2  are  Ger- 
man, 6  school  bouses,  2  large  hotels,  and  I 
daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Within  its 
limits  are  IS  sawmills,  which  produce  doily 
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lake  Ssh,  white  £sb,  trout,  pike,  and  herring  is 
from  60,000  to  60,000  barrels.  There  is  also  n 
large  manufactory  of  gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
one  of  buckets.  Six  lines  of  passenger  steam- 
boats and  more  than  1,000  vesaels  touch  at  the 
B>rt ;  and  there  ia  railroad  commnnioation  with 
ctroit,  Jackson,  and  Chicago.  Bay  City  was 
firat  settled  in  1886,  was  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage in  ieS9,  and  as  a  city  in  lesS. 

BlTEKf  Jckua,  a  German  astronomer,  bom 
in  Bavaria  about  I&T2,  died  in  Augsburg 
about  1660.  He  was  a  Protestant  preacher, 
so  distingoished  for  ability  that  he  was  called 
0»  ProU$tantiam.  flis  principal  work  is 
{'VanoffleCrta  (fol.,  Augsburg,  1S08),  afterward 
enlarged  under  the  titie  of  Calum  Sullatum 
ChTutianum  (1627;  new  ed.,  Ulm,  1728), 
with  an  astronomical  atlas  of  Gl  plates,  in 
which  the  stars  of  each  ctnatellBtion  were  for 
the  first  time-  designated  by  the  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet. — His  grondaon,  Gottlikb 
SiBorBiED  (bom  in  1694,  died  in  1T38),  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  author  of  Museum  Sinievm, 
containing  a  Chinese  gramniar,  &c.,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  philological  and  orohteological  works. 

BiYEDX  (anc.  Sajocai,  or  Civita*  Bajoea*- 
»ium),  a  town  of  Normandy,  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  on  the  river  Aure,  6  m. 
from  tlie  sea,  and  IS  m.  N.W.  of  Caen;  pop. 
in  1866,  9,188.  It  has  a  commercial  college,  a 
pnblic  library,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  extensive 
mannfactories  of  lace,  damans,  calico,  serges, 
cotton  yam,  a  large  porcelain  factory,  paper 
mills,  many  tanneries,  and  dyeing  and  printing 
establishments,  and  an  important  trade  in  but- 
ter. During  the  wars  between  the  dnkea  of 
Normandy  and  the  kings  of  England  with  the 
kings  of  France,  it  often  changed  mnaters.  It 
was  captured  by  Henry  1.  in  1106,  fay  Philip 
of  Navarre  in  1866,  end  finally  retaken  from 
the  English  by  Dunois  in  1400.  During  the 
religions  wars  it  was  alternately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  and  the  league. 

BITECX  TAPEOTKT,  a  piece  of  pictorial  needle- 
work, supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Matilda, 
wife  of  Wiiliam  the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies 
of  her  conrt,  representing  the  eventa  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  England.  It  is  worked 
like  a  sampler  in  woollen  thread  of  different 
colora,  ia  30  inches  wide  and  214  feet  long,  and 
has  72  divisions,  each  with  a  Latin  inscription 
designating  ita  subject.  It  is  of  great  historical 
valne,  wnce  it  not  only  exhibits  with  minute- 
ness Norman  customs  and  manners  at  the  time 
of  the  oonqueat,  bnt  pictures  eventa  of  which 
no  other  record  exists— among  others,  tlie  siege 
of  Dinan  and  the  war  between  the  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Conan,  earl  of  Brittany.  It  re- 
mained in  the  cathedral  of  Bayenx,  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  which  it  was  probably  wrought,  till 
1803,  when  by  order  of  Napoleon  it  was  taken 
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to  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited  at  the  national 
museam,  and  thence  to  other  large  towns  in 
France.  It  was  then  deposited  in  the  town 
hall  of  Bay;eax,  where  it  now  remains,  pre- 
served nnder  glass  in  the  public  library. 

BAYFIELD,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Superior,  including  a  number  of  islands 
in  the  lake ;  area,  about  1,450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  844.    Capital,  Bayfield. 

BATLE,  Pierre,  a  French  philosophical  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Garla,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  Nov. 
18,  1647,  died  in  Holland,  Deo.  28,  1706.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  ruylaurens 
and  by  the  Jesuits  of  Toulouse,  under  whose 
influence  he  renounced  Protestantism;  but  he 
soon  recanted,  and  to  avoid  persecution  took 
refoge  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  science ;  but  being  poor, 
he  served  as  a  tutor  in  several  families.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Protestant  university  at 
Sedan  in  1675.    There  he  wrote  an  anonymous 

Eamphlet  in  defence  of  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
urg,  who  was  charged  before  a  high  court  of 
councillors  of  state  with  having  made  a  com- 
pact and  holding  regular  intercourse  with  the 
devil ;  and  soon  afterward  published  his  Cogi- 
tatione*  rationales  de  DeOy  Anima  et  Malo,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Poiret.  In  1681 
the  university  of  Sedan  was  suppressed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Bayle  with  the  other  profes- 
sors removed  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  professorship.  His  Pen»ee$  iur  la  eo- 
fnit€y  published  there  in  1682,  to  allay  the  fears 
revivcKi  among  the  people  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comet  of  1680,  was  prohibited  in 
France  by  the  police,  but  eagerly  read.  His 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  Hutoire  du  Calvi- 
nisme  of  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg  was  also  very 
successful,  and  was  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burned  by  the  executioner.  In  1684  Bayle 
commenced  a  literary  journal,  under  the  title 
of  Noutelles  de  la  repuhlique  dee  lettree^  which 
was  popular,  but  led  to  many  quarrels.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  severe  measures  of  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Protestants,  he  wrote  a  plea  for  tol- 
eration entitled  Commentairejphilaiophique  eur 
lee  paroUe  de  V^rangile :  "  ConPraine-lee  d^en- 
trerJ*^  For  this  Jurieu,  the  jealous  author  of  a 
rival  and  unsuccessful  answer  to  Maimbourg, 
denounced  him  as  indifferent  to  religion,  in  fact 
almost  an  infidel,  and  finally  had  him  dismissed 
from  his  professorship,  deprived  of  his  pension, 
and  at  lost  in  1698  forbidden  by  the  common 
council  of  Rotterdam  to  teach  either  publicly  or 
privately.  Bayle  then  began  his  famous  and 
long  projected  Dictionnaire  hUtorique  et  cri- 
tique^ in  which  he  intended  to  point  out  the  er- 
rors and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  most  im- 
portant publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1606 
the  first  edition  appeared  (2  vols,  folio,  Rotter- 
dam), and  had  at  once  an  immense  success. 
His  enemies,  however,  arraigned  him  before 
the  consistory  of  the  Walloon  church,  who  or- 


dered him  to  make  many  corrections  and  alter- 
ations in  various  important  articles.  The  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  occupied  much  of  his 
time,  and  prevented  him  from  improving  as 
completely  as  he  wished  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life.  Bayle  has  been  called 
the  Montaigne  of  the  17th  century;  but,  with 
a  similar  tendency  to  skepticism  and  greater 
earnestness,  he  lacks  the  ease  and  grace  of  that 
writer.  He  published  the  second  edition  of  hia 
Dictionnaire  in  1702,  but  the  most  valuable 
editions  are  those  of  1740,  at  Basel  and  Am- 
sterdam, both  in  4  vols,  folio.  The  English 
edition  by  Thomas  Birch  and  Lockman  (10  vols, 
folio,  London,  1734-'41),  contains  many  addi- 
tions. The  most  recent  is  that  of  Beuchot 
(16-  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1820). 

BATLEN,  or  Baltei,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  22  m.  N.  of  Jaen ;  pop.  about 
7,900.  It  commands  the  road  from  Castile  into 
Andalusia.  In  the  peninsular  war  the  French 
general  Dupont,  while  attemptoig  to  cross  the 
Sieri^  at  tnis  point,  was  surrounded  by  the 
Spaniards  and  surrendered  to  Castafioe,  July 
20, 1808,  with  about  18,000  troops. 

BAYLET,  JaBCS  BMteTelt,  an  American  arch- 
bishop, grandson  of  Richard  Bayley,  M.  D., 
bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  28,  1814.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Washington  (now  Trinity)  college, 
Hartford,  and  was  for  some  time  tutor  there. 
He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer 
Jarvis  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  pre(iched  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  ana  afterward 
at  Ilagerstown,  Md.  He  then  joined  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  prepared  himself  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  was  or- 
dained in  New  York,  March  2,  1842,  by  Bishop 
Hughes.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  St.  John  s  college,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1845-^6,  and  from 
1846  to  1858  was  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Hughes.  On  Oct.  80, 1858,  he  was  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  under  his 
administration  became  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous dioceses  in  the  United  States.  He  founded 
Seton  Hall  college  and  numerous  schools,  acad- 
emies, convents,  and  churches.  On  July  30, 
1872,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. He  has  published  a  "  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Island  of 
New  York"  (New  York,  1858;  revised  ed., 
1869);  "Memoirs  of  Sunon  Gabriel  Brut^,  first 
Bishopof  Vincennes"  (1860);  and  "Pastorals 
for  the  People." 

BATLET,  RlchardL  an  American  phymcian, 
bom  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1745,  died  Aug.  17, 
1801.  He  studied  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
and  in  1772  returned  to  New  York  and  com- 
menced practice,  becoming  especially  distin- 
guished in  the  treatment  of  croup.  In  1775 
he  revisited  England,  but  in  the  spring  of  1776 
returned  to  New  York  as  staff  surgeon  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army  the  next  year  and  resumed  prao- 
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tice  in  Vew  York.  His  letters  to  Dr^  Hunter 
npon  the  cronp  were  published  in  1781.  In 
1y87  be  gave  lectures  npon  surgery.  The  next 
year  his  collection  of  specimens  of  morbid  anat- 
omy was  totally  destroyed  by  the  "doctors' 
mob."  In  1792  he  was  professor  of  anatomy 
in  Columbia  college,  and  afterward  of  surgery. 
He  was  the  first  health  officer  of  New  York, 
and  in  1797  published  an  essay,  and  afterward 
a  series  of  letters,  on  the  yellow  fever  then  pre- 
vailing, attributing  it  entirely  to  local  causes, 
and  repudiating  the  theory  of  contagion.  He 
exerteu  himself  to  obtain  the  passage  of  proper 
quarantine  laws,  in  which  he  was  finally  suc- 
cessful. Ho  died  of  ship  fever  contracted  in 
the  dischai^ro  of  his  official  duties.  His  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Seton,  founded  the  Sisterhood  of 
Gharity  in  the  United  States.  (See  Seton, 
EuzA  Ann.) 

BATLOE,  an  unsettled  N.  W.  county  of  Texas, 
watered  by  the  Big  Wichita,  the  main  or  Salt 
fork  of  the  Brazos  river,  and  Antelope  creek ; 
area,  900  so.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  high, 
broken,  ana  rocky;  between  the  Brazos  and 
Big  Wichita  it  is  mountainous.  The  bottom 
lands  of  the  Brazos  are  rich. 

BATLT,  ThMMS  HayMS,  an  English  poet  and 
dramatist,  bom  near  Bath,  Oct.  13,  1797,  died 
April  22,  1889.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student 
at  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  taking  holy 
orders;  but  inheriting  a  fortune  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  an  eminent  solicitor,  he  was 
prominent  in  fashionable  society  in  Bath  and 
J^ndon.  In  1881  he  met  with  a  pecuniary 
reverse  which  compelled  him  to  tur^  to  ac- 
count his  talent  for  music  and  song- writing, 
and  his  general  literary  abilities,  which  had 
long  before  attracted  favorable  attention.  His 
*^  Melodies  of  Various  Nations."  with  musical 
accompaniments  arranged  ana  composed  by 
himself  and  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  appeared  in 
1832,  and  attained  an  immediate  success.  In 
a  very  few  years  he  wrote  86  pieces  for  the 
stage,  several  novels  and  tales,  and  hundreds 
of  songs.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are: 
"We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd,"  "The  Soldier's 
Tear,"  "  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  "  Why 
don't  the  men  propose?"  and  "  I'd  be  a  butter- 
fly." His  literary  works  are:  "Aylmers,"  a 
novel ;  "  Kindness  in  Women,"  a  collection  of 
tales  in  8  vols. ;  "  Parliamentary  Letters  and 
other  Poems ;  "  "Rough  Sketches  of  Bath ;  " 
and  "  Weeds  of  Witchery,"  a  volume  of  poems. 
After  his  death  his  widow  published  2  vols,  of 
his  poems,  with  a  biography. 

BATHE,  P^r,  a  Scottish  author  and  critic, 
bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1829.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
ward studied  theology  at  Edinburgh,  and  philos- 
ophy under  Sir  William  Hamilton.  In  1861-'2 
he  contributed  to  "  Hogg's  Instructor  "  a  series 
of  critical  essays  on  De  Quincey,  Alison,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  others,  which  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, and  were  especially  commended  by 
De  Quincey  and  Alison.  Their  success  de- 
termined him  to  devote  himself  to  literary  life, 


and  in  1855  he  published  "  The  Christian  Life, 
Social  and  Individual,"  in  which  Hugh  Miller 
said  some  of  the  biographies  "condense  in 
comparatively  brief  space  the  thinking  of  ordi- 
nary volumes."  This  work  was  immediately 
republished  in  Boston,  and  was  followed  by  a 
collection  of  the  essays  from  "  Hogg's  Instruc- 
tor," with  several  new  ones  written  for  this 
edition,  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  in  Biogra- 
phy and  Criticism"  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1857-'8). 
In  1855  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  a  Glasgow 
newspaper,  "The  Commonwealth;"  but  in 
1856  he  resigned  and  visited  Germany  for 
health  and  study.  After  his  arrival  in  Berlin 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hugh  Miller  as 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  "Witness,"  but  did 
not  assume  that  position  till  the  summer  of 
1857,  meantime  pursuing  his  German  studies 
and  marrying  a  aaughter  of  Gen.  Gerwien  of 
the  Prussian  army.  He  has  since  published  in 
the  "Witness"  several  extended  essays  and 
criticism^s  particularly  a  series  in  defence  of 
Hugh  Miller's  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks" 
against  an  attack  in  the  "  North  British  Re- 
view," and  these  have  been  issued  in  a  pam- 
phlet edition.  He  has  also  published  "Testi- 
mony of  Christ  and  Christianity  "  (reprinted  in 
Boston,  1862),  and  "The  Days  of  Jezebel,"  a 
historical  drama  (Boston,  1872). 

BAYONET,  a  sword-like  blade  adapted  to  be 
affixed  to  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  or  rifle  and 
used  by  infantry.  It  was  invented  in  France 
(at  or  near  Bayonne,  whence  the  name)  about 
the  year  1640.  Up  to  that  time  the  mus- 
keteers were  mixed  with  pikemen  to  protect 
them  IVom  a  closing  enemy.  The  bayonet  en- 
abled musketeers  to  withstand  cavalry  or  pike- 
men,  and  thus  gradually  superseded  the  pike. 
Originally  the  bayonet  was  fastened  to  a  stick 
for  insertion  into  the  barrel  of  the  musket ; 
the  socket  bayonet,  fastened  by  a  tube  pass- 
ing round  the  barrel,  was  a  later  invention. 
The  French  did  not  do  away  entirely  with  the 
pike  till  1708,  nor  the  Russians  till  1721.  At 
the  battle  of  Spire,  in  1708,  charges  of  infan- 
try were  first  made  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
bayonet  has  been  variously  modified  in  form, 
the  better  to  adapt  it  to  its  original  purpose 
or  to  collateral  uses.  Among  recent  improve- 
ments is  the  trowel  or  spaae  bayonet,  calcu- 
lated both  for  ofiTensive  use  and  for  digging 
intrenchments. 

BATONUE  (Basque,  haia  onOy  good  bay),  a 
city  of  S.  W.  France,  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr6n4es,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  with 
the  Adour,  2i  m.  from  the  bay  of  Biscay,  18 
m.  from  the  Spanisli  frx>ntie^,  and  118  m.  S.  S. 
W.  of  Bordeaux:  pop.  in  1866,  26,888.  It  is 
separated  into  tnree  parts,  Great  and  Little 
Bayonne  and  the  suburb  of  Pont  St.  Esprit, 
which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adour, 
and  is  inhabited  mamly  by  Jews,  descendants 
of  ftigitives  from  Spain.  Bayonne  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  France, 
handsome  quays  and  promenades,  a  mint,  a  the- 
atre, a  seminary,  schools  of  commerce,  naval 
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and  commercial  docks,  chamber  and  tribanal 
of  commerce,  distilleries,  aDsar  reflneries,  and 
kIoss  works.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
Sp^n,  and  exports  timber,  tar,  corke,  hams, 
chocolate,  liqueurs,  and  cream  of  tartar.  It 
has  a  cathedral  of  the  12tb  centnr?,  and  a  cita- 
del built  bj  Vaoban.  Bajunne  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  named  La- 
purdum.  Though  it  has  been  besieged  maaj 
times,  it  has  never  been  captured,  wherefore 
the  inhabitants  call  it  the  virgin  citj.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  long  held  bj  the  English 
with  Aquitaine,  but  was  surrendered  to  Charles 
VII.  in  1451.  It  was  here  that  the  notorious 
convention  between  Napoleon  and  the  court 
of  Spain  was  held  in  April  and  May,  1808,  in 
which  the  emperor  hy  persuasioD  and  threats 
eitorted  from  Ferdinand  VII.  the  retrocession 
of  the  Spanish  crown  to  bis  father  Charles  IV., 
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and  from  the  latter  (Maj  6)  an  abdication  in 
favor  of  a  sucoessor  to  he  chosen  b;  Napole<»L 
This  saccessor  was  his  brother  Joseph. 

UIOD  BUI,  a  Tillage  of  IFest  Feliciana 
parish,  La.,  situated  on  the  Uisosdppi  river, 
185  m.  above  New  Orleans;  pop.  in  1870,  440, 
It  is  an  important  dipping  point  for  corn  and 
cotton.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Tf  oodrille, 
Missiedptn. 

BlTRHOFFQl,  Kari  nealw,  a  German  phi- 
losopher and  politician,  bom  in  Harbnrg  in 
1812.  He  studied  law,  but  devoted  hiins^ 
snbsequentlj  to  philosophy,  on  which  subject 
he  began  to  lecture  in  18S4  in  Marborg,  where 
in  1838  he  received  the  appointment  of  spemi 
and  in  184S  of  permanent  professor  at  the 
university.  He  advocated  the  views  of  Hefel, 
and  in  1849  published  in  the  JahrbUeka-  fwr 
Wittenieht^/l  and  Lebai  a  series  of  papers  un- 


der the  name  of  Vnttnw^wigtn  Sber  Weiai^ 
QaehiehU  und  KHHk  der  Seligwn,  in  elucida- 
tion of  his  views  of  the  Harburg  LiehtfreaTide, 
and  of  the  other  new  religions  organization 
which  grew  out  of  the  German  Catholic  move- 
ment He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionarj  movements  of  1848,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  was  made  a  member  of  the 
diet  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  which  body  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and  for  a  short 
time  prendent  of  the  chamber;  bnt  after  the 
defeat  of  the  democratic  party  he  went  to  Paris 
and  afterward  to  America. 

BAZA  (anc.  BoMtt),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  51  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada; pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  situated  in  a 
high  valley  near  the  river  Baza„between  the 
Sierras  de  Baza  and  de  Javalcol,  and  has  a 
subnrb  chiefiy  conristing  of  caverns.     In  the 


Gothic  collegiate  charch  ie  tli«  tmnb  of  its 
patron  saint,  Maximus;  and  there  are  sevenl 
other  fine  chnrches  and  convents.  The  women 
of  Baza  are  oelebr^«d  for  their  beantj  and 
picturesque  costume.  The  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  mainly  africultnraL  A  rich  red 
wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  and  miied 
with  agvardiaiU  distilled  from  aniseed.  Re- 
mains of  antdquitj  abound  in  this  re^ini-  The 
town  was  called  Bastiana  in  the  middle  agea 
and  Bastah  by  the  Moors,  who  captured  it 
early  in  the  8th  century,  and  nnder  whom  it 
beoame  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commerosl 
emporiums  of  Andalnsia,  with  a  population  of 
B0,000.  It  was  taken  from  them  in  1489  by 
the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Queen  Isabella 
in  person,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  Soma 
of  the  mde  cannon  used  by  the  Moors  are  still 
preserved  here.     In  August,  1810,  Soult  de- 
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feated  over  20,000  Spaniards  on  the  plain  of 
Baza.  The  hot  solphur  springs  of  Bensalema, 
Dear  Zt^ar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Javalcol  moun- 
tain, are  often  called  the  springs  of  Baza. 

BAZilllE,  Fraifals  AcklUe,  a  French  general, 
born  in  Versailles,  Feh.  13,  1811.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  1881,  became  a  lieutenant  in 
Algeria  in  1886,  captain  alter  two*years^  ser- 
vice with  the  foreign  legion  against  the  Garlists 
in  Spain,  lieutenant  colonel  in  1848  after  nine 
years'  active  duties  in  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
colonel  of  the  foreign  legion  in  1850,  and  gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  the  Crimean  war,  acting  as 
commander  of  Sebastopol  after  its  capture. 
He  acquired  the  rank  of  general  of  dividon  in 
1855,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Kin- 
bum.  Subsequently  he  held  the  post  of  mili- 
tary inspector  in  France.  In  the  Italian  cam- 
paign he  was  wounded,  June  8,  1859,  while 
commanding  a  division  in  the  attack  upon  Me- 
legnano,  and  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Solferino.  In  1862  he  commanded  in 
Mexico  the  first  division  of  the  French  army, 
and  by  defeating  Oomonfort  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  Puebla,  May  18,  1868,  shortiy  after 
which  the  French  entered  the  capital.  On  Oct 
1,  1868,  he  succeeded  Forey  as  commander- 
in-chief,  acting  also  as  civil  administrator  of 
the  occupied  districts ;  and  the  rank  of  mar- 
shal was  conferred  on  him  in  1864.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  he  captured  the  town  of  Oigaca, 
together  with  a  Mexican  army  of  7,000  men 
under  Diaz.  Though  he  persuaded  Maximil- 
ian to  issue  the  most  rigorous  decrees  against 
the  Juarista,  and  himself  relentlessly  executed 
them,  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  engaged 
in  secret  plottings  with  Uie  enemies  of  that 
emperor,  in  pursuance  of  personal  ambitious 
schemes.  He  married  a  rich  Mexican  lady 
who«(e  family  sided  with  Juarez.  In  February, 
1867,  he  withdrew  with  his  forces  from  the  cap- 
ital, declaring  Maximilian's  position  to  be  un- 
tenable, and  soon  afterward  embarked  at  Vera 
Cruz.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  though  ex- 
posed to  violent  public  denunciations,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  dd  army  corps ;  ana  in  October, 
1869,  after  the  death  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial 
guard  at  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Fran- 
co-German war  in  1870  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand near  Metz  of  the  3d  corps,  consisting  of 
four  divisions  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and 
a  strong  force  of  artillery.  After  the  defeats 
of  Wdrth  and  Forbaoh,  he  assumed  on  Aug.  8 
the  command  of  the  main  French  armies,  in 
place  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  began  his 
retreat  from  Metz  Aug.  14,  hoping  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  near  Ch&lons  and  with 
the  new  forces  gathering  under  MacMahon. 
Bathe  was  attacked  on  the  same  day,  when  still 
in  fh>nt  of  the  fortress,  and  after  the  succeeding 
bloody  battles  of  Mars-la-Tour  (Aug.  16)  and 
Gravelotte  CAug.  18)  was  forced  to  retire  with- 
in the  fortifications,  and  soon  after  hermetically 
shut  in  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles.    He  made 


several  futile  attempts  to  break  through  the  in- 
vesting army,  that  of  Aug.  81  to  Sept.  1  proving 
very  msastrous.  After  tiie  capitulation  at  Se- 
dan he  renewed  these  attempts  (Oct  7,  8)  to 
escape  from  Metz,  and  then  tried  to  negotiate 
with  the  Germans  at  Versailles  through  his 
adjutant.  Gen.  Boyer,  and  in  the  interest,  it 
was  thought  of  the  depos^  dynasty ;  but  he 
was  compelled  on  Oct  27  to  surrender  to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  with  his  entire  force 
of  178,000  men,  including  8  marshals,  8  com- 
manders of  corps,  40  generals  of  divisions,  100 
brigadier  generals,  and  6,000  other  officers,  who 
by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  all  became  pris- 
oners of  war,  Bazaine  himself  being  permitted 
to  join  the  ex-emperor  at  Cassel.  After  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  he  removed  to  Ge- 
neva in  March,  1871.  Having  been  charged 
with  treason  by  Gambetta,  he  defended  him- 
self in  his  Bapport  Bommaire  9ur  Us  operations 
de  Parmie  du  Khin  du  19  aadt  au  29  oetohre. 
He  was  placed  under  arrest  May  14,  1872,  but 
his  trial  nad  not  taken  place  up  to  June,  1878. 

BAZAL6ETTE9  Jaieph  WllUaB,  an  English 
civil  engineer,  of  French  extraction,  bom  in 
1819.  He  studied  in  London  under  Sic  John 
McNeil,  and  eventually  became  engineer  to  the 
metropolitan  commission  of  sewers,  and  en- 
gineer-in-chief to  the  metropolitan  bounl  of 
worka  He  executed  the  main  drainage  works 
of  London,  and  planned  the  improved  drainage 
of  many  localities  at  home  and  abroad.  Among 
his  great  achievements  are  the  works  connected 
with  the  Thames  embankment. 

BAZAHCOURT,  C^sarde,  baron,  a  French  writer, 
bom  in  1810,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  25, 1865.  Un- 
der Louis  Philippe  he  was  director  of  the  library 
at  Compi^gue,  and  wrote  numerous  novels  and 
a  *'  History  of  Sicily  under  Korman  Domina- 
tion?' (2  vols.,  1846).  Under  Napoleon  III.  he 
became  the  official  historian  of  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  campaigns.  His  works  on  those 
subjects  (each  2  vols.,  1857  and  1859-^60)  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  expeditions  to  China  and 
Cochin  China  (2  vols.,  1861-^2),  and  a  work  on 
fencing  {Le»  secrets  de  Vepee^  1861). 

BAZIRD,  IWHidy  a  French  carbonarist  and  St 
Simonian,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  19, 1791,  died  at 
Courtray,  July  29,  1882.  In  1818  he  became 
the  principal  editor  ot  V Aristarque^  an  opposi- 
tion journal.  When,  on  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Berry  in  1820,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  restricted,  he  published  many  pam- 
phlets to  difinse  liberal  opinions  among  the  peo- 
ple :  aifd  at  the  same  time  he  founded  the  lodge 
of  les  amis  de  la  verite,  pursuing  his  political 
purposes  under  the  cover  of  freemasonry.  Aid- 
ed by  Dugied  and  Joubert,  he  organized  carbo- 
nari societies,  which  soon  numbered  200,000 
members.  He  took  part  in  the  many  conspira- 
cies which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
B^ford  milit^  plot  he  was  outlawed,  but 
escaped.  He  afterward  became  one  of  the  first 
disciples  of  St  Simon,  and  in  1825  one  of  the 
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contributors  to  the  Producteur.  In  1828,  when 
the  St  Simonians  commenced  expoonding  their 
doctrines  in  public  meetings.  Hazard  was  with 
Enfantin  their  acknowledged  head.  He  wished 
to  confine  the  doctrines  to  strictly  philosophical 
theory,  and  quarrelled  with  Enfantin,  who  pro- 
posed to  convert  them  into  a  religious  creed 
rejecting  the  ties  of  marriage.  In  1881  he  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  charging  Enfantin  and  his 
followers  with  planning  a  new  social  order 
founded  upon  corruption,  licentiousness,  and 
bad  faith.  He  at  the  same  time  proclaimed 
himself  chief  of  the  new  St.  Simonian  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  St  Si- 
monians  adhered  to  Enfantin. 

BAZEILLES.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Araennes,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chiers  and  the  Givonne,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Meuse,  and  2  m.  S.  of  Sedan;  pop.  in  18G6, 
2,048.  It  had  cloth  manufactories  and  iron 
works.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Se- 
dan (Sept  1,  1870)  the  village  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bavarians,  who  charged  the  in- 
habitants with  having  fired  from  their  houses 
on  the  wounded  Germans  and  the  physicians. 
In  1872  it  was  already  in  great  part  restored. 

BAZUr.  L  Aitoliie  Plem  Eraest,  a  French 
physician,  bom  at  St  Brice,  Feb.  20,  1807. 
Like  many  of  his  ancestors,  he  early  adopted 
the  medical  profession,  and  has  been  since  1847 
physician  of  the  hospital  of  St  Louis  and  pro- 
fessor of  dermatology.  His  principal  works 
relate  to  diseases  of  the  skin  and  to  syphilis, 
and  a  second  edition  of  his  Ltpons  theoriquet 
et  elinique$  9ur  la  syphilU  et  let  ayphilides  was 
published  in  1867.  IL  Aitoliie  Plem  LmIs,  a 
French  philologist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Harch  26,  1799,  died  in  January,  1863. 
He  was  professor  of  Chinese,  translated  many 
works  firom  that  language,  and  in  1856  pub- 
lished Grammaire  mandaHne^  on  prineipes  gi- 
neraux  de  la  langiis  ehinoUe  parUe, 

BDELUUMy  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  the 
amyrii  eommiphara  of  India  and  Mada«iscar, 
and  the  Senegal  variety  from  the  ffewielotia 
Afrieana,  Its  color  is  brownish  red.  The 
fracture  is  dull  and  wax-like.  It  bums  with  a 
balsamic  odor,  and  resembles  myrrh  in  taste, 
smell,  and  medicinal  properties.  It  is  some- 
times, but  rarely,  used  for  plasters,  and  is  also 
administered  internally. 

BEACH,  Mmm  Tito,  an  American  mechanic 
and  editor,  bom  at  Wallingford,  Oonn.,  Jan.  7, 
1800,  died  there,  July  19,  1868.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker 
at  Hartford,  but  purchased  his  freedom  in  his 
18th  year.  After  failing  in  tlie  cabinet  business 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  removed  to  Spring- 
field and  endeavored  to  manufacture  a  gun- 
powder engine  for  propelling  balloons.  The 
attempt  was  nnsuocessfbl.  He  next  undertook 
to  open  steam  navigation  on  the  Connecticut 
river  between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  but  the 
ruinous  state  of  his  afiairs  obliged  him  to  cease 
operations  while  his  steamer  was  on  the  stocks. 
Air.  Beach  soon  fdter  devised  a  rag-cutting  ma- 


chine, which  was  adopted  in  paper  miUs.  He 
next  removed  to  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  became  concemed  in  an  extensive  paper  mill. 
In  1835  he  ac(mired  an  interest  in  the  *^8un*' 
newspaper  in  New  York,  the  pioneer  of  the 
penny  press,  of  which  he  soon  made  himself 
sole  proprietor.  In  1857  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  t<fek  up  his  residence  in  Wallingford. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, England,  28  m.  W.  by  N.  of  London ; 
pop.  in  1871,  2,926.  It  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  where  once  there  was  a  beacon.  The 
remains  of  Edmund  Burke  are  deposited  in  the 
parish  church;  and  the  churchyard  contains 
a  monument  to  the  poet  Waller,  who  owned 
the  manor.  Beaconsfield  gave  the  title  of  vis- 
countess to  the  wife  of  Benjamin  DisraelL 

BEAD  (A.  S.  head^  prayer ;  Dan.  hede^  to  pray\ 
a  small  perforated  body,  usually  globular,  made 
of  various  materials,  and  used  as  an  ornament 
or  to  nn^nber  prayers.  Beads  are  wom  in  the 
form  of  a  chain  by  stringing  them  together. 
The  wearing  of  beads  for  omaments  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  besides  wear- 
ing them,  adomed  their  mummies  with  them. 
The  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  Phoenicians, 
made  glass  beads  more  than  8,000  years  aga 
The  Old  Testament  often  refers  to  the  wearing 
of  beads,  as  in  Canticles:  ^^Thy  cheeks  are 
comely  with  rows  of  jewels,  thy  neck  with 
chains  of  gold,"  chains  in  this  passage  signify- 
ing perforated  articles.  Beads  made  of  marine 
shells  were  used  from  remote  traditional  times 
by  the  New  England  Indians  as  a  currency, 
under  the  name  oiwampumj  and  were  also  wom 
in  a  belt,  called  wampumpaque.  Schoolcraft 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of 
beads  of  various  forms  and  materials  in  Ide 
Ronde,  Lake  Huron.  Necklaces  and  bracelets 
made  of  beads  of  metals,  shells,  teeth,  coral^ 
seeds  of  plants,  and  other  materials,  are  de- 
scribed by  nearly  all  travellers  among  prim- 
itive peoples.  Beads,  principally  of  glass,  but 
of  other  materials  also,  are  in  common  use 
among  the  tribes  of  Africa  as  a  currency,  and 
are  carried  there  in  great  quantities  by  travel- 
lers. In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  beads,  in 
the  form  of  chaplets,  are  used  in  saying  the 
rosary,  a  series  of  prayers  to  the  Blessed  V  irgin. 
"  St  Guthbert^s  beads  "  was  the  name  given  to 
a  chaplet  of  beads  made  from  the  joints  of 
the  stems  of  fossil  encrinites.  (See  Kosast.) 
The  worshippers  of  the  grand  lama  use  a  string 
of  beads  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Chinese  chaplet  contains  108  beads,  and  is  worn 
as  a  necklace ;  some  of  the  beads  denote  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  Mohammedans  use  a 
chaplet  of  beads,  which  they  count  with  their 
fingers  while  recitinff  the  99  qualities  of  God 
mentioned  in  the  Koran. — ^Murano,  a  small 
island  near  Venice,  and  Birmingham,  England, 
are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  beads.  They  are  made  from  tubes,  which 
are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  length,  the 
sharp  edges  being  then  rounded  by  fusing, 
either  with  the  blowpipe  or  by  the  application 
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of  heat  in  some  other  mode.  At  Horano  a 
mistsre  of  fine  sand  and  charcoal,  to  preveot 
the  pieces  ham  ftisiug  together,  is  attrred  with 
them,  when  they  are  agitated  in  a  red-hot  iron 
pan  which  ronada  them.  The  oora  of  sand  is 
then  easilj  removed. 

BUGLE,  a  small,  weU  proporiionod  honnd, 
not  more  than  10  or  11  inches  in  height  at  the 
shonlder,  with  long  pendalona  ears,  amooth 
hair,  and  color  either  black  or  dark  brown  with 
white  apota,  or  pare  white,  or  white  with  black 
apd  tan  ears  and  eje  patches.  Bj  carefal  breed- 
ing the  animal  has  tieen  redoced  in  size,  and 
the  smallest  are  known  aa  lapdog  beaglea.    It 
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BMgla. 

ia  distingniahed  for  its  fine  scent  and  peraere- 
rance,  -  Formerly  it  was  a  faTorite  in  England 
for  hare  hunting ;  its  small  «ze  and  alow  but 
sure  movements  prolonged  the  pleoanre  of  the 
chaae,  and,  thon^h  distanced  at  firat,  its  per- 
aeveranoe  made  it  sure  of  killing:  the  hare  at 
lost.  The  chase  with  beagles  could  be  followed 
on  foot.  In  this  aport,  however,  the  beagle  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  harrier, 
BEALE,  UMd  B.,  an  English  phyaiologiat, 
bom  in  London  abont  1826,  He  graduated  at 
the  university  of  London  in  1851,  and-is  profes- 
sor of  general  physiology  and  morbid  anatomy 
at  King's  college.  He  established  in  18GT  the 
■  "Archive*  of  Medicine,"  oontribnted  actively 
to  the  "  Lancet "  and  other  periodicals,  and  has 
written  "  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope  " 
(Med.,  1866);  " Microacopism in ita ApplicatJon 
to  Medicine  "{8ded.,186T);  "Kidney  Diaeases, 
Urinary  Depoaits,  &c."  (Sded.  enlarged,  1668); 
"  Protoplasm,  or  Life,  Matter,  and  Mind  "  (en- 
larged ed.,  1870);  "DiseasedGerms,  their  Sap- 
posed  Nature"  (1870);  "  Physiological  Anat- 
omy;" "  Anatomy  of  Man,"  &c. 

BEU.B,  Hiry,  an  English  artist,  bora  in  Suf- 
folk in  1682,  died  Dec.  29,  1667.  She  be- 
came noted  aa  a  portrait  painter  in  1673,  for 
the  beauty  of  her  coloring,  which  she  had  nt- 
tamed  by  copying  the  pamtings  of  Correggio, 
Vandyke,  and  others.  She  stndied  with  Sir 
Peter  Leiy,  and  painted  the  portrute  of  the 
bishop  of  Chester,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
other  diatingniahed  persons.    She  worked  in 


oils,  water  colors,  and  crayons,  and  received 
large  prices  for  her  pictures.  Her  husband 
was  a  pMnter  and  color-maker,  but  had  no  rep- 
ntation  as  an  artist  Mrs.  Beale  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  wrote  some  poetJcol  pieces. 

BEU  (Sax.  beam,  a  tree),  in  architecture,  a 
piece  of  timber  or  iron,  long  in  proportion  to 
Its  breadth  and  thickness,  need  either  to  sup- 
port a  snperincumbent  weight,  or  to  bind  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  frame  as  a  tie,  by  resist- 
anco  to  extension,  or  to  hold  them  apart  aa  a 
strut,  by  resistance  to  compresnon.  The  term 
ia  applied  particularly  to  tne  largest  piece  of 
timber  in  a  building,  that  which  lies  across  the 
walls  and  aupporta  the  principal  rafters.  Im- 
portant improvements  have  been  introduced 
within  a  few  years,  in  various  departments  of 

Kractical  constmction,  by  the  use  of  iron 
earns,  especially  in  the  botlding  of  flre-nroof 
structuree  and  bridges.  Prior  to  their  mtro- 
ductJoa  the  only  method  of  securing  safety 
from  fire  was  by  massive  and  cumbersome 
constructions  of'maaonry.  This  ayatem  of 
groined  arches  involves  great  loss  of  room,  the 
most  aotid  fonndetions  and  heavy  wails  and 
piers  to  sustun  their  weight  and  thrust,  and 
often  an  inconvenient  arrangement  and  divi- 
aion  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  It  is  not 
only  not  adapted  to  the  purposea  of  buainess, 
but  its  expense  ia  such  as  to  preclude  its  use 
for  ordinary ^At^honaea,  offlcea,  and  dwellings. 
The  introduction  of  cast-iron  beams  and  light 
segmental  archea  to  some  extent  obviated  these 
inoonveniencea ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  wrought  iron  is  much  better  adapted  to 
resist  transverse  strains,  and  tlie  testimony  of 
eminent  engineers  and  architects  is  unanimous 
in  preferring  it  for  this  purpose,  as  both  more 
trustworthy  and  more  economical  than  cast 
iron.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  oon- 
stmction  of  a  bnilding  with  cast-iron  beams  is 
that  of  a  flre-proof  cotton  mill  erected  in  Man- 
chester by  Boulton  and  Watt,  in  1801.  It  was 
not.  however,  until  after  the  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  UodgkinsoiL  in  18S0,  upon  the 
strength  and  properties  of  cast  iron,  uiat  the 
best  form  of  section  waa  detennined,  or  that 
iron  beams  were  used  for  spans  exceeding  14 
feet,  lie  found  the  resistance  of  cast  iron  to 
compros^on  to  be  about  xx  times  as  great  as  its 
resistance  to  ext«naion,  and  that  equal  strength 
could  be  obtained  with  half  the  weight  of  ma- 
terial formerly  used,  by  giving  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  tiie  parts  subjected  to  tnese  re- 
a[>ective  str^na.  Maoh,  however,  waa  still  to 
be  desired  on  tbe  score  of  security  and  econ- 
omy, and  numerous  accidents  have  justified 
the  general  want  of  confidence  in  beams  of  cast 
Iron,  nnleas  great  precantiona  are  observed  in 
casting  them  and  properly  proportioning  their ' 
parts;  and  even  when  these  precautions  are 
observed,  and  iron  of  good  aoallty  is  selected, 
security  can  be  obtained  only  by  making  tho 
most  ample  allowances  for  unequal  shrinkage 
in  cooling,  and  for  hidden  imperfections  not 
apparent  on  thesorfaoe,  or  to  be  detected  only 
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by  the  most  oarefb]  examioation.  Other  ob> 
jectioos  to  cast-iron  beams  are,  that  they  are 
Bable  to  fail  without  warning,  especially  if  sub- 
jected to  concussion,  and  to  be  broken  bv  the 
frequent  application  and  removal  of  loads 
much  less  than  the  permanent  load  they  would 
sustain  with  safety.  By  a  system  of  testing, 
in  some  cases,  defective  beams  may  be  de- 
tected ;  but  in  others,  the  load  applied  in  the 
test  itself  may  so  weaken  the  beam  that  it  may 
afterward  fail  with  a  load  much  less  than  that 
employed  in  the  test,  especiaUy  If  it  is  to  be 
subjected  to  concussion  or  repeated  deflections, 
even  though  small  in  amount  The  successful 
construction  in  1849  of  the  tubular  bridges 
over  the  Conway  and  Menai  straits  was  one 
of  the  earliest  applications  of  wrought-iron 
beams,  and  on  the  most  dgantic  scale.  The 
laws  and  the  amount  of  the  resistance  of 
wrought  iron  to  the  various  strains  to  which 
it  is  subjected  in  its  application  to  beams  were 
first  determined  by  the  most  careful  and  elab- 
orate experiments,  and  the  superiority  of 
wrought  iron  for  this  purpose  clearly  demon- 
strated. By  means  of  the  data  thus  obtained, 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  enabled  successfully  to 
carry  out  his  conception  of  using  for  the 
bridffes  of  the  Ohester  and  Holyhead  railway 
tubular  beams  of  sufficient  strength  and  rigid- 
ity to  permit  the  passage  of  the  heaviest  rail- 
way trains  at  the  highest  speed.  These  appli- 
cations of  wrought-iron  beams  on  the  grand- 
est scale  have  been  followed  by  ^beir  more 
modest,  but  even  more  tiseful  application  to 
fire-proof  buildings,  whereby  at  the  same  time 
perfect  security  and  a  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  fire-proof  oonstmctions  have  been  at- 
tained. Wrought  iron  is  an  elastic  material 
of  fibrous  structure.  Its  ultimate  strength  of 
resistance  to  extension  is  greater  than  to  com- 
pression ;  but  when  these  strains  do  not  exceed 
about  one  half  its  ultimate  strength,  it  offers 
equal  resistance  to  either  strain.  Within  these 
limits  the  amoimt  of  the  extension  or  compres- 
sion which  it  undergoes  is  about  half  that  of 
cast  iron  for  equal  loads ;  but  the  amoimt  of  its 
extension  or  compression  before  rupture  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  cast  iron.  A  wrought- 
iron  beam  will  thus  be  more  rigid  than  one  of 
cast  iron,  with  any  load  that  wiU  in  practice  be 
permanently  applied  to  it ;  but  unlike  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  excessive  deflection  when  overloaded, 
will  give  warning  of  danger  before  rupture  can 
take  place.  This  characteristic  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  beams  which  may  be  subjected  to 
impact  as  the  falling  of  a  heavy  wciglit  the 
resistance  of  the  beam  being  in  proportion  not 
only  to  its  strength,  but  also  to  the  amount  of 
deflection  that  it  will  undergo  before  rupture. 
The  various  processes  of  forging,  rolling,  &c., 
to  which  wrought-iron  beams  are  subjected  in 
their  manufacture,  will  cause  any  seriotis  defect 
to  be  detected.  They  can  be  used  for  much 
greater  spans  than  beams  of  cast  iron,  and  it  is 
often  an  important  consideration  to  dispense 
with  columns  or  division  walls,  when  large 


rooms  are  required. — ^For  wrought-iron  beams 
the  most  advantageous  forms  are  the  double- 
flanged  or  X  beam,  and  the  box  or  tubular 
beam.  Unlike  those  of  cast  iron,  the  flanges 
or  horizontal  sides  are  usually  of  equal  area. 
When  lateral  deflection  cannot  take  place,  there 
is  little  difference  in  reroect  to  strength  be- 
tween these  forms,  the  single  vertical  web  of 
the  one,  and  the  horizontal  flanges  projecting 
from  it,  being  respectively  the  equivalents  of 
the  two  vertical  and  of  the  two  horizontal  sidee 
of  the  other.  For  floor  beams  the  X  form  is  ordi- 
narily employed.  It  is  not  only  more  economical, 
but  has  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  flooring  between  the  beams 
is  formed  to  rest  upon  its  lower  flanges,  thus 
saving  space,  and  surrounding  and  protecting 
the  beams  from  the  effects  of  fire.  In  tne  tubular 
beam  not  only  do  its  upper  and  lower  sides  con- 
tribute to  its  lateral  stifl^ess,  but  the  vertical 
sides  resist  lateral  flexure  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  tube,  exactly  as  tne  horizontal 
sides  resist  vertical  flexure  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  while  in  the  X  beam  lateral  stiffiiess  is 
due  principally  to  the  flanges.  A  vertical 
load  upon  a  beam  is  sustained  by  the  reebtance 
of  its  fibres  to  the  forces  of  compression  and 
extension.  A  body  subjected  to  compression, 
as  a  column,  if  its  length  be  great  in  compari- 
son with  its  lateral  dimensions,  will  fail  by 
bending  under  a  load  much  less  than  would  be 
required  to  crush  the  material  if  the  column 
were  maintained  in  the  direct  line  of  strain. 
The  tendency  of  a  body  subject  to  compression 
to  yield  by  flexure  being  in  proportion  to  the 
souare  of  its  length,  while  the  vertical  strength 
oi  a  beam  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  length 
simply,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  limit  of 
strength  of  a  beam  will  be  not  its  vertical  but  its 
latertd  stifiheas ;  and  hence  in  some  cases,  as  for 
girders  without  lateral  supports,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  use  the  tubular  rorm,  while  for  floor 
beams  which  are  secured  from  lateral  deflection 
by  the  fiUingin  between  them,  the  X  form  is 
preferable.  Wrousht-iron  beams  of  either  form 
may  be  made  by  riveting  together  platesi,  anfde 
bars,  T  bars,  or  other  shapes ;  the  rivets  should 
always  be  fastened  while  hot,  in  order  that 
their  contraction  in  cooling  may  draw  the  parts 
closely  together. — ^The  manufacture  of  solid- 
rolled  beams  has  effected  a  fbrther  important 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  fire-proof  construction. 
This  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  the  Trenton  iron  company,  at  their 
works  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  These  b^uns  have 
been  adopted  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  the  many  custom  houses,  marina 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  erected 
since  their  introduction,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  system  of  groined  arches  and  also  of  riv- 
eted beams,  except  in  cases  where  the  latter 
are  used  because  solid-rolled  beams  of  sufficient 
size  cannot  be  obtained.  This  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  construction  has  also  led  to  the  erection 
of  many  fire-proof  banking  houses,  warehouses, 
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manufactories,  &o.,  and  the  system  is  rapidly 
coming  into  general  use.  For  filling  in  between 
the  beams  for  fire-proof  floors  vanoos  systems 
have  been  adopted.  In  France,  where  fire- 
proof construction  with  iron  beams  is  exten- 
sively used,  the  filling  in  is  generally  a  concrete 
of  refuse  materials  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Beams 
of  the  X  form  are  placed  2^  or  8  feet  apart ; 
their  ends  are  built  in  the  walls  and  secured  by 
anchors ;  no  beams  are  placed  immediately  at 
the  walls  parallel  with  the  beams.  The  beam 
next  each  wall  is  connected  to  it,  and  each 
beam  connected  with  the  one  next  a<yoining, 
by  inter-ties  of  round  or  square  iron  of  about 
half  a  square  inch  in  sectional  area,  and  placed 
2^  or  3  feet  apart ;  the  inter-ties  pass  through 
holes  near  the  centre  line  of  the  beams,  and  are 
provided  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  riveted 
up  at  the  other  after  they  are  put  in ;  the  ends 
that  are  built  into  the  walls  are  bent  to  form 
anchors.  Smaller  rods  parallel  with  the  beams, 
and  7  or  8  inches  apart,  are  suspended  from 
the  inter-ties,  the  ends  of  the  roos  being  bent 
up  so  as  to  hook  over  the  inter-ties,  while  the 
rods  themselves  are  on  a  level  but  little  above 
that  of  the  bottom  of  the  beams ;  or  the  inter- 
ties  may  be  supported  upon  the  lower  flanges 
of  the  beams  and  be  bent  up  at  the  ends  so  as 
to  hook  over  the  upper  flanges,  and  the  smaller 
rods  parallel  with  the  beams  be  laid  upon  the 
inter-ties.  A  flat  centring  is  placed  against  the 
bottoms  of  the  beams,  and  broken  bricks  or 
other  refuse  materials  suitable  for  concrete  are 
put  upon  the  centring ;  and  plaster  of  Paris 
being  poured  in,  the  whole  mass  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  set  to  allow  the  centring  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  concrete  to  be  sustained  by  the 
iron  framework  between  the  beams.  In  some 
cases  the  plaster  concrete  fills  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  beams,  and  flooring  tiles  are 
laid  directly  upon  it ;  in  others  the  depth  of 
the  concrete  is  less  than  that  of  the  beams,  and 
wooden  strips  are  laid  across  the  beams  per- 
pendicular to  their  length,  to  which  ordinary 
flooring  boards  are  naued.  A  finishing  coat 
of  plaster  put  directly  on  the  concrete  forms 
the  ceiling  below.  Hollow  potteries  placed 
upon  the  iron  latticework,  witti  the  interstices 
filled  with  plaster,  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  concrete.  A  very  light  and  superior  floor 
is  thus  made,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  whole 
system  considerably  increased. — The  use  of 
plaster  for  the  filling  in  between  the  beams  has 
not  been  adopted  in  England  or  America,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  cost  and  inferior  quality 
of  the  plaster  that  can  be  obtained.  The  sys- 
tem known  as  that  of  Fox  and  Barrett  has 
been  used  extensively  in  England.  Light  strips 
of  wood  with  narrow  spaces  between  them  are 
supported  on  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  beams, 
and  reach  from  beam  to  beam.  On  these  strips 
is  spread  a  layer  of  coarse  mortar,  which  is 
pressed  down  between  them.  Concrete,  made 
with  cement,  is  filled  in  between  the  beams, 
and  a  tile  or  wooden  floor  is  laid  immediately 
upon  it.    A  rough  and  a  finishing  coat  of  plas- 
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ter  are  put  direody  on  the  cement  to  form  the 
ceiling  below.  Floors  have  also  been  made  by 
the  use  of  arched  plates  of  wrought  iron  or  of 
corrugated  sheet  iron  supported  upon  the  lower 
flanges  of  the  beams,  with  a  filling  of  con- 
crete above  the  arched  plates  or  corrugated 
iron  on  which  the  floor  is  laid.  The  sys- 
tem of  light  segmental  brick  arches  spring- 
ing from  the  lower  flanges  of  ihe  beams  and 
levelled  up  with  concrete  is  that  most  gen- 
erally employed  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  more  strictly  fire-proof  than  any 
other,  and  much  more  economical  than  the  use 
of  arched  plates  or  corrugated  ^eet  iron,  and, 
except  in  France,  where  plaster  is  cheap,  than 
the  French  system.  The  weight  of  the  fioors 
themselves  forms  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
total  load  to  be  carried  by  the  beams  than  in 
the  lighter  French  system ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arches  and  concrete  add  materially 
to  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  beams,  not 
only  by  preventing  lateral  deflection,  but  by 
adding  to  some  extent  the  resistance  to  com- 
pression of  so  much  of  the  arches  or  concrete 
as  is  above  the  neutral  line  to  that  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  beams,  whereby  they  become  in 
fact  an  integral  part  of  the  beams  themselves. 
Long  beams  should  be  supported  in  the  middle 
of  their  length  by  wooden  scantlings  until  the 
cement  of  the  arches  or  concrete  is  set,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  additional 
resistance.  The  arches  should  have  a  rise  of 
not  less  than  one  inch  to  the  foot  of  span,  and 
are  generally  the  width  of  a  brick  in  tiiickness, 
unless  the  span  exceeds  6  or  8  feet,  when  they 
should  be  8  inches  at  the  soffit  and  4^  inches 
at  the  crown.  If  a  wooden  flooring  is  to  be 
used,  wooden  strips  parallel  with  the  beams 
are  hud  in  the  concrete  flUing  above  the  arches, 
to  which  the  flooring  can  be  nailed.  To  form 
the  ceiling  below  the  beams,  wooden  strips 
may  be  secured  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
beams,  to  which  ordinary  furring,  lathing,  and 
plastering  can  be  nailed ;  or  the  plaster  may 
be  put  directly  upon  the  arches,  so  as  to  show 
the  system  of  construction,  and  thus  with  suit- 
able mouldings  a  good  architectural  eflect  can 
be  obtained.  Any  inequality  in  the  thrust  of 
the  arches  on  the  beams  is  counteracted  by 
the  tie  rods  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
beams  connecting  them  together.  The  load  to 
be  sustained  by  tne  floors  of  dwellings,  offices, 
and  buildings,  other  than  manufactories  and 
buildings  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods,  is  or- 
dinarily assumed  at  150  lbs.  per  square  foot 
The  weight  of  the  beams,  arches,  concrete,  &c., 
forming  the  floor,  will  ordinarily  be  about  76 
lbs.  per  square  foot,  leaving  76  lbs.  per  square 
foot  for  the  variable  load.  This  is  as  great  a 
load  as  can  be  brought  upon  a  floor  by  a  crowd 
of  people.  For  wrought-iron  floor  beams  the 
actual  or  safe  working  load  should  not  produce 
a  greater  strain  than  12,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  section  at  the  part  of  the  beam  which 
is  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain  by  the  action 
of  the  load.    In  the  following  part  of  this 


article  thet«nn  "g&feload"  will  mean  tbeload 
oorrespoodinK  to  that  strain.  The  safe  load 
will  be  less  tban  one  third  of  the  ultimate  or 
breaking  stren^  of  tbe  beam,  thns  allowing  a 
safficient  margin  of  strength  to  insure  fiafetj. 
The  deflection  of  floor  beatna  ahonld  not  es- 
oeed  ,1,  of  an  inch  for  eacb  foot  of  span.  If 
tbe  deplb  of  the  beam  ia  not  leaa  than  ^  of 
the  Bpan,  the  deflection  will  be  within  that 
limit  for  the  safe  load.  For  spans  for  which 
a  greater  depth  than  10  inches  Is  not  reqnired, 
Bolid-rolled  beams  are  ordinaril;  naed,  and  for 
greater  Bpana  riveted  beams. — The  following 
table  ^ves  tbe  dimensions,  weights  per  rard, 
and  coefficients  to  determine  the  safe  loads  for 
rolled  wronght-iron  beams  of  the  sizea  most 
nsed  in  this  coontij : 
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The  safe  load,  nniformlj  diitribnted  over  tbe 
BpBtt,  when  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends, 
and  lateral  deflection  is  presented  bj  the  fiUioK 
between  the  beams,  will  be  fonnd,  in  ponnda, 
bj  dividing  tbe  coefficient  given  in  tbe  table 
b;  the  span  estimated  in  feet  If  the  span  be 
less  than  that  given  in  the  colomn  headed 
"Limitation  of  coefficient,"  the  load  sbotild 
nevertheless  not  eiceed  the  safe  load  for  that 
span,  in  order  that  the  ahearing  strain  apon 
tbe  stem  shall  not  exceed  the  safe  limit  The 
deflection  at  the  middle  of  the  span,  for  the 
aafe  distribated  load  as  given  bj  the  above 
nile,  will  be  fonnd  by  dividing  the  square  of 
the  span,  estimated  in  feet,  bj  TO  times  tbe 
depth  of  the  beam,  estimated  in  inches ;  and 
for  any  le<i8  load,  it  will  be  proportionally  leas. 
If  the  beam  is  free  to  deflect  laterally,  the 
coefficient  given  in  the  table  mnat  be  modified, 
to  allow  for  the  increased  strain  brought  apon 
tbe  beam,  as  follows:  multiply  the  coefScient 
by  the  nnmber  given  in  the  colnmn  headed 
"  Correction  for  lateral  resistance,"  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  snm  of  that  number  and  the 
square  of  the  span  estimated  in  feet  The 
■trengtb  of  various  forms  and  dimensions  of 
riveted  beamn  may  be  determined  by  tbe  or- 
dinary formulas  for  the  strength  of  materials. 
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BElff,  the  seed  of  legnminons  plants  of  thre« 
genera, /aAo,  phateolut,  and  dolie/iot,  of  which 
tbb/aba  tvl^arit  famishes  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  common  bean  cultivated  for  food 
throughout  the  world.  It  originated  in  the 
East,  IS  said  to  be  still  fonnd  wild  in  Perfiia, 
and  has  been  known  and  cultivated  in  all  as;es. 
The  French  kidney  bean  (harkot)  is  the  seed  of 
the  phauolru  vvljfaru  ;  and  in  India  and  Sonth 
America  species  of  doliehot  are  ruaed,  such  aa 
the  sword  bean  of  India  {D.  entiformU)  and 
the  Lima  bean  (the  latter  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  United  States),  and  famish  an  important 
item  of  food.  The  common  bean  is  either  a  run- 
ning vine,  trained  on  frames,  bushes,  or  poles, 
or  a  bushj  shrub  growing  one  or  two  feet  high, 
and  requires  a  rich,  well  prepared  soil,  which 
it  does  not  eihaust,  and  in  which  it  grows 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  It  bears  a  pod  con- 
taining several  oblong,  ronnded  seeds,  which 
are  used  when  soil  and  green,  or,  when  dry, 
gronnd  into  meal  or  softened  by  soaking  in 


\ 


water  and  boiling  or  baking.    Beana  are  hi^lr 


For  horses  this  food  is  more  nourishing  than 
oats.  Baked  beana  are  a  healthful,  strength- 
ening, and  favorite  dish  throughout  the  north- 
em  Btotes,  especially  in  rural  regions ;  and 
in  France  and  in  the  United  States  several  va- 
rieties are  cooked  and  eaten  with  the  green 


land.  The  garden  and  fleld  beans  brought  to 
market  have  a  variety  of  nomeo,  among  which  , 
the  Lima,  Windsor,  dwarf,  and  kidney  are 
favorites. — In  ancient  times  beans  were  nsed 
OS  ballots,  white  for  affirmative  and  black  for 
negative.  Ovid  gives  a  description  of  an  im- 
portant ceremony,  in  which  tne  master  of  a 
family,  after  washing  hie  hands  thope  times, 
throws  black  beans  nine  times  over  his  head, 
with  the  words  "I  redeem  myself  and  familf 


BEAN  GOOSE 

by  these  beans."  Pythagoras  urged  abstinence 
firaiii  boans,  and  the  Egyptian  priests  considered 
the  sight  even  of  beaaa  to  be  unclean. — The 
name  bean  is  also  applied  to  the  fruit,  berry,  or 
product  of  Buch  plants  aa  the  castor,  coffee 
tree,  tamarind,  vanilla  viae,  and  some  otberii. 

BUM  fiOOSE.    See  Goose. 

BEIB  (arm).  "The  family  of  bears  are 
classed,"  says  Robert  Mudie  in  his  "Glean- 
ings from  Natnre,"  "among  those  carnivorous 
animalg  which  are  plaat^rade,  or  walk  npoD^ 
tbo  soles  of  their  feet.  Tliey  differ  from  tbe 
more  typical  camivora  in  many  respects.  In 
tbe  first  place,  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
■  to  animu  food,  bat  eat  succulent  vegetables, 
boney,  and  other  substances  which  are  not 
animal;  in  the  second  place,  they  do  not  kill 
the  aoimak  which  they  eat  in  what  may  be 
called  a  bnsiness-like  manner,  by  attacking 
them  in  some  vital  port,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
hng  or  tear  them  to  death  ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  those  of  tbem  that  inhabit  the  cold  cli- 
mates, which  are  their  appropriate  places  of 
residence,  often  hibernate  dnrfng  the  winter, 
or  some  part  of  it,  which  is  never  done  by  the 
cbaracterlstio  camivora.  There  are  bears  in 
almost  all  latitudes,  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole;  bnt  those  which  inhabit  the  warmer  lat- 
itodes  are  tame  and  feeble  aa  compared  with 
the  natives  of  the  cooler  ones,  ana  Uierefore 
we  mast  r^[ard  them  as  being,  in  their  proper 
home  and  locality,  animals  of  the  colder  regions 
of  tbe  globe.  The  whole  gentis  has  in  fact  a 
polar  rather  than  an  equatorial  character,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  as  geographically  tbe 
reverse  of  the  more  formidable  of  the  strictly 
carnivorous  animals — the  lion  and  tiger  in  tbe 
eastern,  and  the  jaguar  in  tlie  western  hemi- 
sphere. These  are  all  tropical  in  their  homes, 
habitually  ardent  in  their  temperaments,  and, 
tboagh  they  can  endnre  hunger  for  conmderable 
periods,  they  feed  all  the  year  ronnd,  and  thus 
have  no  season  of  repose.  The  bears,  agdn,  are 
seasonable  animals,  retiring  during  the  winter, 
and  coming  abroad  in  the  spring.  Bat  it  is  not 
from  the  storm  that  the  bears  retire ;  it  is  from 
tbe  cold  serenity — the  almost  total  cessation  of 
atmospheric  as  well  as  of  living  action — which 
reigns  during  the  polar  winter;  the  storm  is 
both  seedtime  and  Harvest  to  the  bears.  Dur- 
ing its  utmost  ftiry  they  range  the  wilds  and 
forests,  Bccomoonied  by  the  more  powerful  owls 
and  hawks,  which,  like  the  bears,  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  their  impene- 
trable covering.  At  those  times  many  of  the 
smaller  animals  are  dashed  lifeless  to  the  earth 
by  tbe  storm,  or  shrouded  in  the  snow,  and  upon 
these  the  bears  make  an  abundant  supper — a 
sniper  of  days,  and  even  of  weeks — before  they 
retire  to  their  long  rest.  Bo  also,  when  the 
storm  begins  to  break,  they  find  a  plentiful  col- 
lection of  the  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  have 
perished  in  the  snow,  and  been  concealed  from 
sight  and  preserved  from  putrefaction  under 
it" — The  polar  bear  (IT.  maritimus)  is  the 
largest,  strongest,  most  powerf^  and,  with  a 
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nngle  exception,  the  most  ferocious  of  bears. 
Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  tbe  great 
length  of  its  body  as  compared  with  its  height ; 
the  length  of  the  neck ;  the  smallness  of  tbe  ex- 
ternal ears;  the  large  size  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet ;  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  hair ;  the 
straightness  of  the  line  of  the  forehead  and 
the  nose ;  tbe  narrowness  of  its  head,  and  tbe 
expansion  of  its  muzzle.  It  is  invariably  of  a 
dingy  white  hue.  The  size  varies  considerably. 
Capt.  Lyon  mentions  one  8  ft.  7  in.  long,  weigh- 
ing 1,500  lbs.  The  domestic  habits  of  these 
powerfnl  animals  are  not  much  understood,  and 
whether  they  hibernate  or  not  is  not  very  well 
ascertained,  although  it  is  lielieved  that  the 
mole  at  least  is  not  dormant  so  long  as  (he 
laud  bears  of  the  north.  The  admirable  work 
of  Dr.  Kane  seems  to  place  it  in  doubt  whether 
either  sei  absolutely  hibernates,  as  we  find 
she  bears  with  their  cubs  visiting  his  winter 
quarters  during  the  midnight  dantness.  The 
pairing  season  is  understood  to  be  in  July  and 
August;  and  tbe  attachment  of  the  pair  is 


Irnna). 


snch,  that  if  one  b  killed  the  other  remama 
fondling  the  dead  body,  and  will  suffer  itself 
to  be  killed  rather  than  leave  it  The  same 
wonderinl  affection  of  the  female  for  her  cnbs 
has  been  noticed,  from  which  neither  wounds 
nor  death  will  divide  her ;  and  all  the  arctio 
navigators,  from  Dr.  Scoresby  to  Dr.  Kane, 
have  recorded  their  sympathy  with  and  regret 
for  tbe  poor  savage  motnera,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  persnade  their  dead  cubs  to  arise  and  ac- 
company them,  or  to  eat  thefood  which  they  will 
not  them  selves  touch,  altbongh  starving.  The 
habits  of  the  polar  bear  are  purely  maritime; 
and  although  their  system  of  dentition  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  other  bears,  their  food, 
from  necessity,  is  wholly  animal.  The  polar 
bear  is  comparatively  rare  in  menageries,  as  it 
suffers  so  mnch  from  the  heat,  even  of  our 
winters,  and  from  the  want  of  water,  that  it  is 
not  easily  preserved  in  confinement. — The  nest 
bear  in  all  respects  to  the  polar  spiecies,  and 
superior  to  him  in  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  life^ 
is  the  grisly  bear(C.  horribilU)  of  America. 
This  powerful  animal,  which  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can fauna  what  tbe  Bengal  tiger  is  to  that  <^ 


Hindo9taD  and  the  lion  to  that  of  central  Africa, 
is  of  comparatively  late  discovery,  having  heen 
first  distiogaished  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their 
neatern  ezplurations.    Its  geographical  range 


Grtily  Bear  (Uniu  hnriUUs). 
is  from  the  great  plnina  west  of  the  Miuonri, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  motintainB,  through 
Upper  California  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its 
characteristics  are  strongly  marked  and  clear. 
"The  line  of  its  forehead  and  mnzzteiastraighter 
than  in  any  other  species;  and  its  claws,  espe- 
cially these  of  the  fore  feet,  are  mnch  more 
produced  and  far  more  crooked,  thongh  its 
general  habit  is  not  that  of  a  climber.  The 
suont  is  black  and  movable,  the  central  fdrrow 
being  distinct ;  the  lips  are  partially  eitenmie ; 
the  eyes  very  small.  Laving  no  third  eyelid, 
and  the  irides  being  of  reddish  brown.  The 
ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  line  of  the 
forehead  thence  to  the  eyes  is  a  little  conves, 
bnt  it  continues  straight  to  the  point  of  the 
snont.  The  hair  on  the  face  is  very  short,  bnt 
on  the  body  generally  it  is  long  and  very 
thickly  set  The  hair  in  the  adult  is  a  miitnre 
of  brown,  white,  and  black.  The  t^  is  short, 
and  in  the  living  animal  completely  hidden  by 
the  hair.  On  the  fore  paws  the  claws  are 
rather  slender,  but  long,  aa  well  as  crooked 
and  sharp  at  the  tips,  thongh  the  sharpnesa  is 
ratherthat  of  achisel,  bybeingnarrowedat  the 
edges,  than  a  point.  This  structure  ^ves  the 
tips  of  them  great  additional  atrength,  and  ao- 
counta  for  the  severe  gashing  wonnds  which 
are  inflicted  by  their  stroke.  The  soles  of  the 
hind  feet  aiS  in  great  part  naked,  and  the  claws 
on  them  are  considerably  smaller  than  those 
on  the  fore  paws,  thongh  much  more  crooked ; 
and  their  trenchant  points  form  very  terrible 
lacerating  instniniente  when  the  animal  closes 
with  ita  enemy  in  hugging.  They  are  sufficient 
to  tear  the  abdomen  even  «f  a  large  ani- 
mal to  shreda,  while  the  {pre  paws  are  at  the 
same  time  compressing  the  thorai  to  auffoca- 
tioo."    The  grisly  hear  is  the  most  savage  of 


his  race.  If  it  be  not  certm  that  he  will  toI- 
nntarily  attack  a  human  being,  it  is  certun 
that  if  attacked  he  will  pursue  the  asaulent  to 
the  last,  nor  quit  the  convict  while  life  remuna. 
He  is  alao  the  moat  tenacioos  of  life  of  all  ani- 
mals. One  shot  by  Gov.  Clarke's  party,  ait«r 
receiving  ten  balla  in  his  body,  four  of  wbich 

Eossed  through  his  lungs  and  two  throngb  his 
eart,  sun-ived  above  20  minutes,  and  swam 
half  a  mile,  before  aaccnmbing  to  bis  wonnde. 
The  cave  bear  (If.  tpelaut),  larger  than  tba 
grisly  bear,  lived  in  the  caverns  of  Europe  in 
the  post-tertiary  epoch. — The  European  brown 
bear  (F.  areUa)  and  the  American  black  hear 
(F.  Amo'ieitnu*)  are  closely  allied,  and  are 
very  dmilar  in  habits,  althoagh  tlie  former  a 
fiercer  and  more  sanguinary,  especially  as  he 


Btock  Beu  CtJnc 

grows  old,  when  he  will,  thongh  rarely,  attad 
men,  particularly  if  he  have  once  tasted  hnmm 
blood.  They  are  both  excellent  climbers,  paa- 
aionately  fond  of  honey,  great  devoorers  of 
roots,  green  wheat,  and  in  America  green  make, 
and  eapecial  enemies  to  hogs  and  yonng  calces. 
The  brown  bear  is  distingniahed  by  the  promi- 
nence of  his  brow  above  the  eyes,  wliich  is  ab- 
ruptly convex,  with  a  depresaion  below  them; 
the  block  bear,  by  the  regular  convexity  of  iu 
whole  facial  outline,  from  the  ears  to  the  mni- 
zle.    The  latter  never  attacks  man  except  ta 


(elf-defence,  and  then  onlf  when  hard  pressed 
and  cornered.  The  Sesh  of  the  black  bear  is 
Terj  good,  resembling  pork  with  a  peculiar 
wild  or  perfumed  flavor. ^Tho  cinnamon  bear 
(U.  oeeuientalu)  ia  generall/  regarded  as  a 
mere  varietj.of  the  black  bear,  whose  place  it 
takes  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  moontaina.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  yellowish  red  color 
of  the  fur.  It  is  not  nncommon  in  California, 
and  often  descends  &om  the  upper  sierras  into 
the  valley  villages  in  winter  in  search  of  food ; 
thongh  very  fond  of  berries  and  nnts,  it  occa- 
nonally  takes  a  calf,  pig,  or  sheep ;  it  is  savage 
if  attacked  or  wounded.— The  Asiatic  or  sloth 
bear  (^.  loAiatiu,  so  called  from  its  lung  lips)  isa 


Ailulc  or  SlDth  Bau  (Umu  liblitoi). 

timid,  inoflensive  creature  ordinarily,  thongh  it 
will  light  fiercely  when  wounded,  or  in  defence 
of  its  young.  It  inhabits  the  high  and  moon- 
tunons  regions  of  India,  burrows  in  the  eortJi, 
feeds  on  ants,  rice,  and  honey,  and  lives  in 
pairs,  together  with  its  young,  which  when 
alarmed  mounts  the  back  of  the  parent  for 
safety.  It  is  called  sloth  bear  from  the  eden- 
tate character  of  the  jaws,  from  the  early  loss 


Syriu  fi«*r  (tTniu  ImMUdu). 

of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  filling  np  of  the 
socket*,— The  Syrian  bear  (U.  Imbeltinvi)  ia 
intereeting  chiefly  because  it  ia  the  one  often 
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Blinded  to  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  When 
young  it  is  grayish  brown,  becoming  nearly 
white  when  old;  the  hair  is  long,  somewhat 
curled,  forming  a  mane  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  near  the  skin  Buirounded  by  a  soft  fur. 
It  is  gentle  in  disposition,  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  is  found  now  in  tl;e  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine.— Three  or  four  other  species  of  bears, 
principally  Asiatic,  have  recently  been  distin- 
guished, but  all  of  very  inferior  interest  to  those 
above  specified,  and  one  at  least  of  extremely 
doubtful  authenticity  as  a  distinct  species. 
This  is  the  Siberian  bear  {H.  eollaru),  so  nearly 
identical  with  the  common  black  bear  as  to 
be  distinguished  fi-om  it  only  by  a  white  or 
grizzly  collar  encircling  its  shoulders  and  breast, 
and  is  probably  a  mere  casual  variety.  It  is 
said  to  be  peciJiar  to  Siberia.  The  spectacled 
bear  {U.  omatui)  is  a  native  of  the  Chilian 
Andes.  Its  far  is  smooth,  shining,  and  black, 
with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  eemicircu- 
ler  marks  over  the  eyes,  whence  its  name, 
and  the  fiir  on  its  muzzle  and  its  breast,  which 
ia  of  a  dirty  white  color;  little  or  nothing  ia 


The  SpectKled  Beu  (Uniu  onitiu). 

known  of  its  habits.  The  Thibetan  bear  or 
Isabel  bear  (C.  Tibetanvt)  is  characterized  by 
the  shortness  of  its  neck  and  the  straightness 
of  its  facial  outline.  Its  color  ia  black,  with  a 
white  under  lip,  and  a  white  mark  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  Y,  the  stem  lying  on  the  middle  of 
the  breast,  with  arms  diverging  upward  on  the 
shoulders.  It  is  a  small-sized,  harmless,  and 
partly  vegetable-eating  animal.  The  Malayan 
san  bear  (htlarclo*  Malnyanui)  is  sDiall,  jet 
black,  with  a  lunar  white  mark  on  its  breast,  and 
a  yellowish  muzzle.  It  has  a  long,  slender,  pro- 
trusive tonf^e,  nnlike  that  of  other  bears.  It  is 
perfectly  inoffensive,  feeding  on  honey  and  the 
young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut  trees,  of  which  it 
makes  extreme  havoc.  When  domesticated  it 
becomes  exceedingly  lame,  is  sagacious,  intel- 
hgent,  and  affectionate,  and  will  not  touch 
animal  food.  The  Bornean  bear  (ff.  eurvtpi- 
lut)  differs  from  the  above  by  having  a  large 
I  orange-colored  patch  on  the  chest    It  does  not 


eiCAdd  four  feet  in  length,  and  has  tbe  long, 
Blender,  protnisire  tongae  of  the  species  last 
desoribeo,  fitting  it  especiall;  to  feed  on  hone;, 
which,  with  finite  and  Tegetahles,  is  its  sole 
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food. — There  has  always  existed  a  doabt  as  to 
the  eiiBtence  of  any  species  of  bear  in  Afiica. 
Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Piso 
and  M,  Messala,  61  B.  0.,  L.  Domitias  Aheno- 
barbas  exhibited  100  Numidian  bears,  and  aa 
many  Ethiopian  bnnters,  in  the  circns;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  asserts  that  there  are  no  bears 
in  AJrica.  Herodotas,  Virgil,  Javenal,  and  Uar- 
tjal  all  speak  of  Libyan  bears  as  well  known 
animals.     Ehrenberg  and  Forskal  both  speak 


wbicb  they  both  saw  and  hunted,  but  L 
It  is,  however,  a  good  role  in  natural  history 
to  adopt  no  animal  on  hearsay,  or  until  a 
specimen  is  produced.  On  this  view  it  must 
b«  held  that  there  is  no  African  bear  iintil  one 
shall  be  produced  and  described ;  although  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be.- — Bear- 
baiting  with  mastifis  was  formerly  a  favorite 
and  even  royal  amusement  in  Ei^and ;  and 
the  readers  of  "Eenilworth"  will  remember 
the  oharscteristic  scene  in  which  Essex  is 
represented  as  pleading  before  Elizabeth  the 
cause  of  the  bear  warden  against  the  stage 

Slayers,  Raleigh  defending  the  latter,  and  qaot- 
ig  the  passage  of  Shakespeare  personifjing  the 
queen  as  "a  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  west," 
on  which  she  suffers  the  bear  ward's  petiUon 
to  drop  unheeded  into  the  Thames.  In  the 
north  of  Earope  the  brown  bear  is  hunted  in 
the  winter  wita  snow  shoes,  and  shot  without 
tiie  aid  of  dogs.  In  the  west  and  southwest 
of  the  United  States,  the  bear  is  systematically 
cbaaed  with  packs  of  bounds  bred  for  the  pur- 
pose— a  cross  generally  of  the  lai^e  slow  fox- 
hound with  the  mastiff;  and  the  sport  is  highly 
exciting,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  dai^r, 
when  Bruin  turns  to  bay,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary ,to  go  in  with  the  knife,  to  close  quar- 
ters, in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  hounds. 


BEASD 

BEU,  flnBt  and  Lhmt  (una  vuyor  and 
mirtcr),  two  constellations  of  the  northeni 
hemisphere.  The  former  in  the  latitudeofU' 
N.  never  passes  below  the  hoiizon.  The  meet 
remarkable  stars  in  it  are  a  group  of  teven 
(marked  by  astronomers  with  the  first  Kreu 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet),  which  htc« 
been  called  the  "wagon,"  "Charles's  wain," 
and  the  "dipper."  Four  of  them  are  arranged 
in  an  irregular  quadrangle,  constituting  tbe 
body  of  the  "dipper,"  while  tbe  'other  three 
are  nearly  in  a  atrai^t  line,  and  form  the 
handle.  Two  of  the  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
dipper  range  nearly  with  the  north  sUr,  lod 
are  therefore  called  the  "pointers."  MiMr,in 
the  handle,  is  a  double  star.  Benetnasb  i>  t 
brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  according 
to  some  maps ;  in  others  it  is  set  down  at  1). 
— The  Lesser  Bear  has  in  it  a  cluster  someirbu 
resembling  the  dipper  in  Ursa  M^or,  but  hu 
no  stars  larger  than  the  third  magnitude.  Nei- 
ther of  these  constellations  has  any  reaembliuiM 
to  the  figure  of  a  bear,  and  Mai  Mdller  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they  vtn 
first  called  after  that  animal,  applied  to  tfatm 
the  term  ipxrof  (bear)  by  a  corruption  of  th«ir 
ori^nal  Sanskrit  name  aritluu,  "the  bright 

lEiSD,  the  bur  which  grows  on  tbe  dim 
and  lower  parts  of  tbe  human  face.  That  pcr- 
tion  wbicb  is  found  on  the  upper  lip  is  gnier- 
aUy  distinguished  aa  the  mustache,  while  tbit 
upon  the  sides  of  the  face  is  known  by  the 
name  of  whisker.  Although  the  beard  ia  orU- 
narily  only  seen  on  the  male  adolt,  it  appesn 
ocoafflonally  in  certun  exceptional  cases  on  tbe 
faces  of  women  and  children.  Foil  beaidj 
were  cultivated  among  eastern  nations  m  e«f^ 
times,  and  have  always  been  regarded  by  them 
HH  a  bodge  of  dignity.  The  £act  that  the  asduit 
Egyptian  pictures  frequently  represent  the  hu- 
man male  figure,  especially  when  of  a  kingc* 
dignitary,  without  the  beard,  would  seemtoia- 
dicate  diat  it  was  a  mark  of  rank  in  Egypt  to 
bedevoidof  that  appendage.  In  ancient  liidii, 
Persia,  and  Assyria,  however,  the  beard  *» 
allowed  to  grow  long,  and  was  always  esteemed 
a  aymbol  of  dignity  and  wisdooL  Tbe  Turki 
let  the  beard  grow  in  fiill  luxuriance,  wbila 
the  Persians  cut  and  trim  that  upon  the  chin 
and  the  sides  of  the  fac^  according  to  fafhita 
or  caprice.  In  Turkey  it  is  conmdered  an  in- 
famy to  have  the  beard  out  off,  and  the  slaves 
of  the  seraglio  are  shaved  as  a  mark  of  their 
servile  condition.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great  the  Greeks  wore  beards, 
but  dnriug  the  wars  of  that  monarch  they  tvl^■ 
menced  shaving,  the  practice  having  been  sug- 
gested, it  is  said,  by  Alexander  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  enemy  of  an  opportunity  of 
catching  the  soldiers  by  the  beard.  Tbe  tt^ 
ion  thus  begun  continued  until  the  reign  rf 
Justinian,  when  long  beards  again  became  ew- 
tomary.  The  year  300  B.  0.  is  given  as  tie 
time  about  which  the  Romans  commenced  th« 
practice  of  having,  and  Boipio  Africanus  *u< 
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aooording  to  Pliny,  the  first  of  the  Romans 
who  daily  submitted  to  the  razor.  The  antique 
busts  and  coins  prove  that  the  Roman  emperors 
shaved  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  is  said 
to  have  let  his  beard  grow  to  conceal  an  ugly 
scar.  The  philosophers,  however,  from  the 
earliest  periods  seem  to  have  affected  the  full- 
grown  beard,  it  being  esteemed  by  Uiem,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  a  symbol  of  wisdom.  All 
tJie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  wore  beards 
at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  record  ex- 
ists. The  fashion,  however,  seems  to  have 
varied  with  them  subsequently  at  different 
times.  The  Lombards  or  Longobards  derived 
their  name  from  the  practice  of  going  unshaved. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans cultivated  the  beard  from  its  first  growth 
until  they  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle,  and 
firom  Julius  Cnsar  that  the  Britons  merely 
allowed  the  mustache  to  grow.  Until  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  the  Anglo-Saxons  all 
wore  beards  without  distinction,  but  then  the 
clerey  were  compelled  by  law  to  shave.  The 
English  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
mustaches  till  the  conquest  of  William  I.,  and 
they  felt  it  to  be  a  very  great  indignity  when 
the  conqueror  compelled  them  to  cut  them  off, 
in  accordance  with  the  Norman  fashion.  The 
practice  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
who,  like  the  Jewish  rabbis,  denounced  sha- 
ving as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  made  the 
wearing  of  the  beard  during  the  early  medi»- 
va]  centuries  a  distinguishing  fashion  of  the 
continental  kings,  nobles,  and  dif^taries.  Roy- 
al personages  were  in  the  habit  of  weaving 
gola  with  the  beard,  or  ornamenting  it  with 
tags  of  that  metal.  Of  long  beards,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  was  that  of  a  German  artist 
of  the  name  of  John  Mayo,  who  was  called 
John  the  Bearded;  it  reached  the  ground 
when  he  stood  up,  and  he  was  conseouently 
obliged  to  tuck  it  mto  his  girdle.  Till  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church, 
which  began  in  the  8th  century,  the  popes, 
emperors,  nobles,  and,  except  in  England,  the 
priests  had  scrupulously  abstained  irom  the 
use  of  the  razor.  Leo  III.,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  re- 
moved his  beard.  Thirty  years  later  Gregory 
lY.,  pursuing  the  same  system,  eigoined  penal- 
ties upon  every  bearded  priest.  In  the  12th 
century  the  prescription  which  required  all  the 
clergy  to  shave  their  faces  was  extended  to  the 
laity,  and  even  to  monarchs.  Godefroi,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  refused  the  offerings  of  any  one  who 
wore  a  beard.  A  preacher  directed  his  elo- 
quence against  King  Henry  I.  of  England  be- 
cause he  wore  a  bes^,  and  the  monarch  yield- 
ed. Frederick  Barbarossa  offered  a  similar 
example  of  resignation.  The  confessor  of  Louis 
Vn.  of  France  reftised  him  absolution  till  he 
submitted  to  lose  his  beard.  This  was  not  long 
kept  up.  In  the  18th  century  Pope  Honorius 
ni.,  in  order  to  conceal  a  disfigured  lip,  allowed 
his  beard  to  grow,  and  inaugurated  anew  the 
fashion,  which  became  prevalent  in  Europe  in 


the  age  of  Francis  I.  The  right  of  the  clergy 
to  wear  their  beards  was  then  again  disput^. 
Francis  imposed  a  heavy  t%x  upon  every 
bearded  bishop,  and  in  1561  the  college  of  the 
Sorbonne  decided,  after  mature  deliberation, 
that  a  beard  was  contr^  to  sacerdotal  mod- 
esty. In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  there  were 
various  styles,  distinguished  as  the  pointed 
beard,  the  square  beard,  the  round  beard, 
the  aureole  beard,  the  fan-shaped  beard,  tJie 
swallow-tailed  beard,  and  the  artichoke-leaf 
beard.  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  beard  was  worn  generally  by 
those  of  higher  rank,  and  was  trimmed  in  a 
style  more  or  less  distinctive  of  each  class. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  declined  under 
the  Stuarts,  and  at  the  restoration  there  was 
no  hair  worn  upon  the  face  but  the  mustlu^he, 
which,  however,  was  luxuriantly  cultivated  by 
the  courtiers  and  gallants  of  those  days.  The 
decline  of  the  beard  in  France  dates  from  Louis 
XIII.,  and  in  Spain  from  the  accession  of  Philip 
y.  The  Russians  retained  their  beards  untu 
Peter  the  Great  returned  from  his  western 
tour,  when  one  of  his  first  edicts  toward  the 
compulsory  civilization  of  his  people  had  refer- 
ence to  the  beard.  He  taxed  this  appendage, 
and  afterward  ordered  all  those  he  found 
bearded  to  have  the  hair  plucked  out  with  pin- 
cers or  shaven  with  a  blunt  razor.  Thus  the 
practice  of  shaving  became  tdmost  universal 
m  Europe  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
France  was  the  first  to  return  to  the  old  fash- 
ion of  wearing  the  beard,  and  England  was  tiie 
last — ^The  practice  of  wearing  the  beard  is  ad* 
vocated  by  many  physicians  for  hygienic  rea- 
sons, as  proteothig  the  throat  from  cold  and 
damp. 

BEARD*  !•  JavM  H«,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  In  early  in- 
fancy he  was  removed  to  Painesville  in  north- 
em  OhiQ,  where  at  the  age  of  14  he  be- 
gan to  paint  portraits,  after  having  received 
only  four  lessons  from  a  travelling  artbt.  He 
subsequently  practised  portraiture  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio,  and  finally  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Henry  Clay, 
G^ns.  Harrison  and  Taylor,  and  other  public 
men,  of  most  of  whom  he  painted  portraits. 
For  many  years  he  was  esteemed  the  leading 
artist  in  his  peculiar  walk.  In  1846  he  pro- 
duced his  first  original  picture,  ^^The  Nortii 
Carolina  Emigrants,"  which  was  exhibited  and 
sold  in  New  York,  and  at  once  established  his 
reputation  as  a  genre  painter.  Among  his 
other  pictures  are  ^^  The  Long  Bill "  and  ^*  The 
Land  Speculator;"  and  his  latest  work,  ^^Out 
all  Night,"  has  been  engraved  in  London.  Of 
late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  principally  to 
composition  and  the  painting  of  domesticated 
animals.  His  works  are  characterized  by  nat- 
ural force  and  simplicity,  with  correct  draw- 
ing, and  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  II*  WUUiB 
H*9  an  American  painter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  about  1824. 
At   21    years  of  age   he   took   up  portrait 
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painting,  and  about  1860  opened  a  studio  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  where  he  soon  after  began  to 
devote  himself  •xcladvely  to  genre  and  animal 
painting.  After  acauiring  a  considerable  local 
reputation  he  visitea  Europe  in  1858-^60,  and 
in  the  latter  year  settled  in  New  York.  He  is 
noted  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  works 
conceived  in  a  vein  of  grotesque  humor,  in 
which  bears,  apes,  and  other  animals  enact 
scenes  fhom  the  drama  of  human  life.  Promi- 
nent among  these  are  his  ^^  Bears  on  a  Bend- 
er," "  Court  of  Justice,"  "  Dance  of  Silenus," 
"  Bear  Dance,"  and  "  Watchers."  In  some  of 
his  pictures  the  comic  element  predominates ; 
others  are  almost  entirely  satirical. 

BEAE  LAKE,  Great,  a  body  of  water  in  North 
America,  between  lat.  65°  and  67*^  N.  and  Ion. 
117°  and  128**  W.,  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  with  an  area  estimated  at  about 
14,000  sq.  m.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  150 
m.,  and  greatest  breadth  120  m.  Its  chief  sup- 
ply is  from  the  Dease  river ;  its  outlet  is  Bear 
Lake  river.  The  lake  water,  which  is  very 
clear,  and  appears  of  a  light  blue  color,  has 
been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  270  ft.  without 
bottom,  and  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  the 
herring-salmon.  The  second  land  expedition 
under  Franklin,  in  1825,  wintered  at  the  8.  W. 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  built  Fort  Franklin, 
afterward  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company^s 
stations.     Simpson,   Richardson,  and  others, 

ioumeying  from  Canada  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
ave  passed  this  point.  The  lake,  which  is 
4**  8.  and  28'  W.  of  the  magnetic  pole,  as  deter- 
mined by  Ross  in  1881,  is  the  basin  of  a  water- 
shed 400  m.  in  diameter. 

BEAR  LAKE  RI¥ER«  the  outlet  at  the  8.  W. 
extremity  of  Bear  lake,  runs  8.  W.  70  m.  and 
joins  Mackenzie  river  in  lat.  64**  59'  N.,  about 
500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the 
Arctic  ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake 
river  is  not  less  than  450  ft.  except  at  a  point 
85  m,  from  the  lake,  where  **  the  Rapid " 
descends  8  m.  through  high  rock  walls.  The 
depth  of  the  stream  is  ftom  one  to  tbree  fath- 
oms, and  the  current  is  6  m.  an  hour.  It  re- 
ceives in  its  course  several  small  branches. 

BEAR  MOUNTAUr,  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Dau- 
phin CO.,  Penn.,  750  ft.  high,  is  near  a  valley 
of  the  same  name,  having  rich  deposits  of 
anthracite  coal,  and  belongs  to  the  first  or 
southern  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

B^ARN,  formerly  a  province  of  8.  W.  France, 
bordering  on  Spain,  now  forming  the  eastern 
and  larger  part  of  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr^ndes.  It  is  mountainous  and  well  watered, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  primi- 
tive inhabitants,  tlie  Benehami.  The  bulk  of 
the  present  population  is  of  Basque  descent, 
still  speaking  toe  Basque  tongue,  and  under- 
standing very  little  French ;  the  people  are  en- 
ergetic, industrious,  and  fVeedom-loving.  B^am 
was  a  part  of  ancient  Aquitania,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  afterward  of 
the  Franks.    Its  first  feudal  possessor,  Centul- 
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las,  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  centory,  and  his 
descendants  ruled  it  to  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
counts  of  Foix  by  marriage,  and  by  the  female 
line  of  this  house  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre,  by  .the  last  of  whom,  Henry  IV.,  it 
was  xmited  with  France,  though  the  act  of  an- 
nexation wasnot  finally  accomplished  till  1620. 

BEAR  RIVER,  L  A  stream  in  Utah  territory, 
400  m.  long,  which  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  about  75  m.  £.  of  8alt  Lake  City, 
flows  first  N.  W.  into  Idaho  territory,  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  bend  and  returns  by  a  8.  8.  W. 
course  into  Utah,  and  falls  into  Great  Salt 
lake.  At  the  bend  of  the  river  in  Idaho, 
about  45  m,  from  Lewis  river,  are  the  Beer  ana 
Steamboat  springs,  highly  impregnated  with 
magnesia  and  other  mineral  substances.  The 
valley,  which  is  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  throiu^ 
most  of  its  extent  is  narrow,  but  portions  orit 
are  described  by  Fremont  as  extremely  pictu- 
resque. IL  A  river  in  California,  which  ri^es 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  runs  W. 
and  8.,  forming  the  boundary  for  some  distance 
between  Yuba  and  Placer  counties,  and  unites 
with  Feather  river,  81  m.  below  Marysville. 

BEASf  or  Beypislui  (anc.  the  upper  ffyphan9\ 
a  river  of  the  Punjaub,  in  western  India.  It 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  13,200  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fiows  into  the 
Sutlej  at  Endreesa,  lat.  sr  10'  and  Ion.  75**  4'. 
Its  length  is  about  250  m.  In  the  winter  it  is 
fordable  in  most  places,  but  in  summer  has 
been  known  to  be  740  yards  wide  and  have  a 
swift  current  at  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Sutlej. 

BEASLET,  Fretelck,  an  American  divine,  bom 
near  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1777,  died  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2,  1845.  In  1801  he  waa 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
was  successively  rector  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  from  1818  to  1828 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univeraity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  in  defence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  a  '^  Search  of  Truth 
in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind  "  (1822). 
After  retiring  fh)m  the  university  he  took 
charge  of  a  church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  doctrinal  views  of 
Dr.  Channing.  From  1836  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Elizabethtown. 

BEATIFICAHOBT,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  an  act  of  the  pope  whereby  a  deceased 
person  is  declared  bletied  previous  to  being 
canonized  as  a  saint.  The  person  must  have 
had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  supernatural 
gifts,  and  before  the  decree  is  pronounced  a 
long  and  minute  investigation  is  made  into  his 
or  her  merits,  and  this  cannot  be  completed 
till  50  years  after  death.  In  early  times  the 
decree  of  beatification  was  pronounced  by 
bishops,  but  in  1170  that  right  was  reserved 
to  the  holy  see  by  Alexander  III.,  and  has  been 
held  by  it  ever  since. 

BEATON,  BetM,  Beatto,  or  Bctime,  DavM, 
a  Scottish  statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  bom  in 
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1494,  assassinated  at  St.  Andrews,  May  28, 
1546.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and 
at  Paris,  and  received  from  his  nncle,  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  rec- 
tory of  Campsie  and  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath. 
He  was  ambassador  to  France  1519-'25,  be- 
came a  favorite  of  James  V.,  and  was  appoint- 
ed lord  privy  seal  in  1528.  In  1538  he  was 
sent  to  France  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  James  and  Magdalene,  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  and  agfun  after  her  death  in  1587  to 
bring  over  Mary  of  Gnise.  Francis  I.  made 
him  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  and  the  following  year 
procured  for  him  from  Pope  Paul  III.  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  In  1589  he  succeeded  his  uncle 
in  the  primacy  of  Scotland  as  archbbhop  of 
8t.  Andrews.  He  at  once  began  a  vigorous 
persecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  com- 
pelled many  suspected  persons  to  recant,  and 
two  men,  Norman  Gourlay  and  David  Straiton, 
were  burned  near  Edinburgh.  Soon  afterward 
Beaton  was  appointed  by  the  pope  legate  d  la- 
tere. After  the  sudden  death  of  King  James 
(Dec.  13,  1542),  leaving  as  his  successor  the 
infant  Mary,  ^ve  days  old.  Cardinal  Beaton 
conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  the  government, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  priest,  Henry  B^our, 
b  said  to  have  forged  a  will  for  the  king,  nomi- 
nating himself  regent  with  three  of  the  nobility 
as  his  assistants.  This  will  was  proclaimed 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  cardinal  took  pos- 
session of  the  regency.  But  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  prospective  claims  to  the  succession, 

•  called  an  assembly  of  noblemen,  who  set  aside 
Beaton  and  put  Arran  in  his  place.  The  car- 
dmal,  however,  had  the  support  of  the  queen 
dowager  and  of  powerful  friends ;  and  after  a 
brief  imprisonment  he  was  released  and  made 
lord  hiffh  chancellor  (December,  1543),  and  soon 
succeeded  in  making  the  weak  Arran  his  tooL 
The  English  invasion  which  soon  followed  was 
successfully  opposed,  and  during  tlie  succeed- 
ing peace  the  regent,  by  the  advice  of  Beaton, 
endeavored  to  strengthen  the  Scottish  connec- 
tion with  France.  Fully  establi^ed  in  the 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  administration  of 

'  affairs,  the  cardinal  renewed  his  persecution 
of  reformers,  hanging,  drowning,  and  burning 
several  of  tnem.  In  1546  he  burnt  George 
Wishart,  the  most  eminent  preacher  among 
the  reformers,  and  sent  to  the  stake  severad  of 
his  followers.  His  enemies,  seeing  no  other 
hope  of  relief  from  these  persedutions,  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  May  28,  1546,  several  conspirators  entered 
the  cardinaPs  bedchamber  in  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews.  The  assassins  were  Norman  Leslie, 
Peter  Carmichael,  and  James  Melvillo,  who 
charged  him  with  his  wicked  life,  and  especially 
his  murder  of  George  Wishart,  and  struck 
him  down  with  daggers  and  a  stag  sword.  As 
he  fell,  he  cried  out,  "  Fie,  fie  I  I  am  a  priest ; 
all^s  gone."  Cardinal  Beaton  lived  luxurious- 
ly, and  was  scandalously  licentious.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  an  account  of  his  embassies, 


and  other  works.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  diplomacy. 

BEATRICE  PORTDTIRI,  the  object  of  the  poet- 
ical devotion  of  Dante,  bom  about  1266,  died  in 
1290.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Faloo  Porti- 
nari,  a  noble  Florentine,  and  is  represented  as 
possessing  remarkable  graces  of  person  and  of 
mind.  The  poet  first  met  her  at  a  social  party 
when  she  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  was 
at  once  so  affected  that  he  became  almost 
speechless.  The  story  of  his  love  is  recounted 
in  the  Vita  Nuova^  which  was  mostly  written 
after  her  death.  Dante  saw  little  of  Beatrice 
during  her  lifetime,  but  she  grew  in  his  mind 
and  imagination  to  be  the  embodiment  of  divine 
truth,  and  in  this  character  she  appears  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  She  was  married  before 
1287  to  Simone  dei  Bardi,  a  citizen  of  Florence. 

BEATIIE,  Jaaes,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 
Kincardineshire,  Oct  25^  1735,  died  in  Aber- 
deen, Aug.  18,  1803.  He  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  Marischal  coUege,  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1758  became  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Aber- 
deen granmiar  school,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  head  master.  In  1760  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal  col- 
lege. In  1 765  he  published  a  poem,  ^^  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,"  which  gained  no  celebrity.  The 
work  which  won  him  the  greatest  fame  was  an 
^*  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of 
Truth,"  designed  as  a  reply  to  Hume,  which 
was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  pro- 
cured for  its  author  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  a  private  confer- 
ence with  George  III.,  who  granted  him  a 
pension  of  £200.  While  in  London  he  became 
mtimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Porteus,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  characters.  His 
famous  poem  "The  Minstrel"  appeared  in 
parts  from  1771  to  1774.  In  1788  he  publish- 
ed "  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  and  in 
1786  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," written  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  In  1 790  he  published  the  first  volume, 
and  in  1793  the  second,  of  his  "  Elements  of 
Moral  Science ; "  subjoined  to  the  latter  was  a 
dissertation  against  the  slave  trade.  His  last 
publication  was  an  account  of  the  life,  writ- 
ings, and  character  of  his  eldest  son,  James 
Hay  Beattie. 

BEAIJCAIRE,  a  commercial  town  of  France, 
department  of  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rh6ne,  12  m.  E.  of  Nlmes ;  pop.  in  1866,  9,895. 
It  is  opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  is  near  the 
junction  of  railways  to  Avignon,  Marseilles, 
Cette,  and  Alais,  by  Ntmes.  It  has  consider- 
able trade  in  grain,  flour,  and  wine,  and  an  annual 
fair  in  Jul  J,  established  in  1217  by  Raymond  VI., 
count  of  Toulouse,  which  was  formerly  the  larg- 
est in  Europe.  The  canal  de  Beaucaire,  open^ 
in  1773,  connects  the  town  with  Aigues-Mortes. 

BEAIJCE.  a  S.  E.  county  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Uanada,  bordering  on  Maine;  area, 
1,150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  27,253.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  45  m.,  and  its  greatest  width 
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about  80  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Chau- 
di^re,  and  watered  by  several  of  its  branches. 
Chief  town,  St.  Joseph. 

BEAUCHESNE,  lld^  HyadMthe  4i  Btis  dc,  a 
French  author,  bom  at  Lorient,  March  31, 
1804.  He  belongs  to  an  ancient  Breton  family, 
became  in  1825  prominently  connected  with 
the  department  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1827  with 
the  court  of  Charles  X.  Since  1858  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  archives,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  collect  materials  for  his  principal 
work,  Louis  XVIL,  sa  vU^  son  agonU  et  sa 
mart  (2  vols.,  1852  ;  4th  ed.,  1866),  and  which 
with  the  sequel.  Vis  ds  Mms.  £lisabsth  and  Ls 
livrs  des  jeunss  m^rss,  poems  (1858;  2d  ed., 
1860),  received  a  prize  from  the  academy.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  Souvenirs  poetigues  (1880; 
8d  ed.,  1834),  &c. 

BEirCLEUL  Ttphia,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
favorite  friends,  bom  in  1789,  died  March  11, 
1780.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney 
Beauolerk,  third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  St. 
Albans,  the  son  of  Charles  II.  by  Eleanor 
Qwynn.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  his  con- 
versational talents  so  much  charmed  Johnson 
that  when  the  ^^  Literary  Club  *'  was  founded 
he  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members.  When 
he  went  to  Italy  in  1762,  Johnson  wrote  to  his 
friend  Baretti  warmly  commending  Beauderk 
to  his  kindness.  In  1765  he  accompanied 
Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  He  seduced 
Lady  Diana  Spencer,  wife  of  Viscount  Boling- 
broke  and  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  1768,  and  married  her  immediately  after  she 
was  divorced. 

BEAUFORT.  L  An  E.  county  of  North  Car- 
olina, bordering  on  Pamlico  sound  and  inter- 
sected by  Pamlico  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  8  ft.  of  water ;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,011,  or  whom 
4,682  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  sandy  or  marshy.  Tar  and  turpentine 
are  produced  in  large  quantities.    The  chief 

Eroductions  in  1870  were  179,994  bushels  of 
Qdian  com,  102,626  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,987 
bales  of  cotton,  and  59,206  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  706  horses,  2,469  milch  cows,  4,888  other 
cattle,  2,888  sheep,  and  16,730  swine.  Capital, 
Washington.  II*  A  county  forming  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Combahee  river,  S.  E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  and  separated  on  the  S.  W.  from 
Georgia  by  the  Savannah  river;  area,  1,540 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  84,859,  of  whom  29,050 
were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the  Broad, 
Coosawhatchie,  and  New  rivers,  which  are  all 
navigable  by  small  vessels.  On  the  coast  are 
several  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Port 
Royal,  St.  Helena,  and  HUton  Head,  producing 
sea  island  cotton.  The  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah railroad  traverses  the  county.  The  sur- 
face is  low,  the  soil  sandy  and  alluviaL  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  285,582  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  1 18,036  of  sweet  potatoes.  7,486 
bales  of  cotton,  and  9,069,130  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  1,721  horses,  1,804  mules  and  assea, 


4219  milch  cows,  4,908  other  cattle,  1,991 
sheep,  and  16,588  swine.    Capital,  Beaufort. 

BEArFORT.  L  A  town  and  port  of  entry,  cap- 
ital of  Carteret  county,  North  Carolina,  at  the 
mouth  of  Newport  river,  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea.  11  m.  N.  W.  of  Oape  Lookout,  vad  180  m. 
S.  £.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  m  1870, 2,480.  of  wh<mi 
1,242  were  colored.  It  is  accessible  by  steam- 
boat from  Albemarle  sound,  and  has  a  conmio- 
dious  and  well  sheltered  harbor,  considered 
the  best  in  the  state.  On  Bogue  point,  at  its 
entrance,  is  Fort  Macon.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive trade,  chiefly  in  turpentine  and  rosin. 
n*  A  town  and  port  of  entoy,  capital  of  Bean- 
fort  county,  South  Carolina,  on  Port  Royal  isl- 
and, and  on  an  arm  of  Broad  river  communi- 
cating with  Port  Royal  entrance  on  the  one 
hand  and  St  Helena  sound  on  the  other,  about 
16  m.  from  the  sea,  and  48  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Charleston;  pop.  in  1870,  1,789,  of  whom 
1,278  were  colored.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor, 
with  24  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  is  a  £ii- 
vorite  sununer  resort.  It  has  some  foreign 
trade,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Beaufort  was 
occupied  by  the  United  States  forces  Bee.  6, 
1861,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  confede- 
rates after  the  naval  fight  at  Hilton  Head. 

BEAIJFOBT*  h  A  town  of  Aojou,  France, 
in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  16  m.  £. 
of  Angers ;  pop.  in  1866,  2,629.  Among  the 
various  manufactures,  those  of  sail  cloth  are 
the  most  famous.  Beaufort  becanie  a  county 
in  the  18th  century,  and  came  into  possession 
of  King  Ren6  in  the  15th.  The  ancient  castle 
of  Beaufort  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  Lancaster  at  the  close  of  the  IsSi 
century,  and  gave  the  title  to  the  natnral  and 
afterward  legitimatized  children  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  to  whom  the  Uneage  of  the  present 
English  dukes  of  Beaufort  is  traced.  IL  The 
French  dukes  of  Beaufort  orimnated  from  Ga« 
brielle  d^Estr^es,  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
became  duchess  of  Beaufort  from  an  estate  of 
that  name  in  Champagne,  which  belonged  te 
her  family.  IIL  The  Belgian  dukes  and  counts 
of  Beaufort  or  Beauffort  trace  their  title  to  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and  to  a  castle 
of  that  name  in  Namur. 

BEAUFORT,  Sir  Itaids,  an  English  hydrogra- 
pher,  bom  at  Collon,  county  Lbwth,  Ireland, 
m  1774^  died  in  Brighton,  Dea  17,  1857.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  French  extrac- 
tion; entered  the  navy  in  1787;  served  as  mid- 
shipman under  Admiral  ComwaUis ;  was  under 
Howe  in  the  naval  battle  off  Brest,  June  1, 1 794 ; 
became  lieutenant  in  1796,  and  commodore  in 
1800,  in  reward  for  his  services  at  the  battle  off 
Malaga,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  aoauired 
scientific  reputation  by  his  hydrographio  labOTS 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  1811-^12,  and 
published  ^^  Karamania,  or  a  Brief  Description 
of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the 
Remains  of  Antiquity  *^  ^London,  1817X  which 
has  proved  very  useful  to  later  explorers. 
Wounded  in  a  conflict  with  Turkish  pirates 
in  1812,  while  on  his  way  to  Syria,  he  was 
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obliged  to  return  to  England,  where  snbse- 
auently  he  drew  np  many  maps,  and  was  hy- 
drographer  of  the  admiralty  from  1832  to 
1855.  Geographical  and  maritime  explorations 
were  greatly  promoted  by  his  labors,  and  he 
was  a  prominent  fellow  ef  the  royal  society, 
and  member  of  the  astronomical  and  geograph- 
ical societies,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  pilot 
service.  He  became  honorary  rear  admiral 
in  1846,  and  was  knighted  in  1848. 

BEAUFORT,  FriBftto  de  YendAiie,  dake  of,  son 
of  C6sar  de  yend6me  and  grandson  of  Henry 
ly.  of  France,  bom  in  Paris  in  January,  1616, 
died  June  25,  1669.  He  served  with  some 
distinction  during  the  80  years^  war,  and  med- 
dled in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars  against 
Cardinal  RicheUeu.  In  consequence  of  this 
last  affair  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  refage  in 
England.  On  the  accessi6n  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  queen  regedt,  Anne  of  Austria,  showed 
him  great  favor,  which  he  repaid  with  in- 
solence. Implicated  in  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  Mazarin,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
chftteau  of  Yincennes.  Escaping  in  1648,  he 
joined  the  Frondeurs,  became  extremely  pop- 
ular with  the  Parisian  populace,  and  was 
called  the  king  of  the  markets.  He  killed 
his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  in  a 
duel,  and  at  th&  same  time  one  of  his  seconds, 
H6ricourt,  was 'killed  by  the  marquis  de  Vil- 
lars,  a  second  of  Nemours.  Becoming  tired  of 
civil  war,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court ; 
Bnd,  Louis  XIV.  having  taken  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government,  Beaufort  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  navy.  In  1664 
and  1665  he  successfully  led  attacks  against  the 
corsairs  of  Africa ;  in  1666  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet  which  was  to  join  the  Dutch  in 
the  war  against  England;  and  in  1669  he 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  then 
beaeged  by  the  Turks  in  the  island  of  Candia, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  sally. 

BEAUFORT,  Etmrj  of,  an  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  bom  about  1870,  aied  at  Winches- 
ter, April  1 1, 1447.  He  was  a  legitimatized  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mistress,  afterward 
his  third  wife,  Lady  Catharine  Swynford,  who 
had  been  governess  in  his  family,  and  he  was  a . 
half  brother  of  Henry  IV.  He  studied  in  Ox- 
ford and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1397,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1399,  bishop  of  Winchester  as  suc- 
cessor of  William  of  Wyckham  in  1404,  and 
lord  chancellor  in  the  parliaments  of  1404-'5 
and  on  other  occasions.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius  by  Pope 
Martin  V.,  whose  election  he  had  promoted, 
and  who  .made  him  legate  d  latere  in  En^and 
for  rabing  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites. 
The  pope^B  good  will,  however,  was  lost  by  his 
alleged  appropriation  of  the  funds  for  the  cru- 
sade toward  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
France.  He  was  president  of  the  court  which 
sentenced  Joan  of  Arc  to  death.  The  wedth 
amassed  in  the  see  of  Winchester  enabled  him 
to  advance   nearly  £80,000   to  his    nephew 


Henry  V.,  and  over  £10,000  to  the  infant 
Henry  VL,  who  was  brought  up  under  his 
care.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422, 
and  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  when 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  became  regent  in  the 
absence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Beaufort 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Gloucester 
and  Beaufort  disturbed  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty, embarrassed  England  in  her  conflict  with 
France  for  over  20  years,  and  well  nigh  culmi- 
nated in  civil  war,  Bedford  and  others  vainly 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  rivals.  A 
court  of  arbitration  efiected  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation, but  Beaufort  took  umbrage  at  the 
terms  oi  their  decision,  resigned  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  went  with  Bedford  to  France. 
He  escorted  Henry  VI.  on  his  coronation  in 
Paris  in  1429,  and  induced  parliament  to  put 
an  end  to  Gloucester's  regency,  after  which  he 
became  so  omnipotent  that  Gloucester  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  formidable  opposition, 
renewing  former  and  bringing  forward  new 
charges  affecting  his  integrity,  questioning  the 
legal  compatibility  of  his  ofla*dinal^s  hat  with 
his  episcopal  functions,  and  making  his  posi- 
tion so  untenable  that  Beaufort  could  only 
sustain  himself  by  bills  of  indemnity  from  par- 
liament (1482  and  1487)  exempting  him  from 
punishment  for  his  alleged  crimes.  Eventu- 
ally he  wreaked  his  revenge  on  Gloucester 
by  having  him  indicted  for  treason  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  and  arrested.  The  duke  was 
found  dead  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  vindi- 
cation, and  though  no  signs  of  violence  were 
detected  upon  his  body,  it  was  not  believed 
that  he  come  to  a  natural  end,  and  Beaufort, 
who  died  about  ^ve  weeks  afterward,  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  aeath. 
Shakespeare,  in  the  "Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.,"  represents  the  oajrdinal  as  having 
died  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  despair.  He 
beaueathed  his  property  to  charitable  purposes, 
endowed  the  stul  existing  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
at  Winchester,  and  was  buried  in  the  chantry 
of  Winchester  cathedral  which  bears  his  name. 

BEAUFORT,  Henry  Charics  FItzrtj  Soverset,  8th 
duke  of^  an  English  soldier  and  politician,  bom 
in  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1824.  He  studied  at  Eton, 
and  became  successively  aide-de-camp  to  Wei- 
lin^n,  Hardinge,  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
retiring  from  active  service  in  1861  as  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  He  was  a  tory  member  of  par- 
liament for  Gloucestershire  from  1846  to  1858, 
when  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  ex- 
ercised great  political  influence  by  his  immense 
wealth,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 

BEAUFORT,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond 
and  of  Derby,  bom  at  Bletsoe,  Bedfordshire,  in 
1441,  died  in  1509.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  half 
brother  to  Henry  VI.,  by  whom  at  the  age  of 
18  years  she  had  one  son,  afterward  king  of 
England  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  After 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  she  married 
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sncceesively  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a  connection 
of  the  ducid  honse  of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas 
Lord  Stanley,  afterward  earl  of  Derby,  but 
had  issue  by  neither  of  these  marriages.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  devotion  and  charity. 
By  her  bounty  two  colleges,  Christ's  and  St. 
John's,  were  endowed  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
professorship  of  divinity  established  in  each ; 
but  the  endowments  were  subsequently  re- 
covered by  Henry  VHI.  as  her  heir  at  law. 
She  translated  the  '*  Mirroure  of  Golde  to  the 
Sinfull  Soul,''  from  a  French  translation  of  the 
Speculum  Aureum  Peceatomm,  and  the  4th 
book  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 

BEAUGENCT,  an  old  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
16  m.  8.  W.  of  Orleans;  pop.  in  1866,  5,039. 
In  1162  a  council  was  held  here  which  divorced 
King  Louis  VII.  from  Eleanor  of  Aouitaine,  who 
soon  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
then  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  England. 
Beaugency  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  protect- 
ed by  a  powerful  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  The  kings  of  France  had  a  palace  here 
in  the  14th  century.  On  Dec.  8, 1870,  the  Ger- 
man troops  under  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, after  a  successful  fight  at  Meung  on  the 
7th,  defeated  here  the  French  army  of  the  Loire 
under  Gen.  Chanzy,  who,  on  the  evacuation  of 
Orleans,  thus  vainly  endeavored  to  cover  Tours. 

BEitHlENAIS,  Mfaam4itj  vicomte  de,  a 
French  general,  bom  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1760,  guillotined  in  Paris,  July  23, 
1794.  He  was  migor  in  a  re^ment  of  infantry 
when  he  married  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pa- 
gerie,  who  became  after  his  death  the  wife  of 
Bonaparte.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
American  war,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Rochambeau.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  states  general  by  the  nobles  of  Blois, 
and  was  among  the  first  of  his  order  who 
joined  the  iiers-^tat.  He  was  twice  president 
of  the  national  assembly,  and  occupied  the 
chair  when  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  was  made 
known.  A  little  later  he  joined,  as  a  general 
of  division,  the  army  of  Custine  on  the  Rhine, 
and  was  accused  of  causing  the  surrender  of 
Mentz  by  his  inaction,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Eig^  de,  duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg  and  prince  of  Eichst^t,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ana  stepson  of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
bom  in  Paris,  Sept  8,  1781,  died  in  Munich, 
Feb.  21,  1824.  He  served  in  Brittany  under 
Gen.  Hoche,  who  had  been  his  father's  friend, 
and  in  1795  went  back  to  Paris,  and  called  on 
Gen.  Bonaparte  to  obtain  from  him  his  father's 
sword,  which  had  been  taken  away  on  the 
disarming  of  the  sections  subsequent  to  the 
13th  Vend^miaire.  Bonaparte  at  once  granted 
his  request,  and  soon  received  a  visit  of  thanks 
from  Mme.  Beauhamais,  whom  he  married  in 
1796.  In  1798  Eugdne  followed  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Acre. 
He  returned  to  France  with  Bonaparte,  was 


appointed  to  a  captaincy  in  the  consular  guards, 
and  ailer  the  battle  of  Marengo  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  maior.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  he  became  a  prince  and  colonel 
general  of  the  chasseurs;  in  1805  state  arch- 
chancellor,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  viceroy  of  Italy.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  Napoleon  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  prince  oi  Venice,  and  proclaimed 
him  *^hi8  adopted  son,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  of  Italy."  He  was  then  only  24 
years  old,  but  showed  at  once  great  prudence 
and  discretion.  The  Italian  army  was  rein- 
forced, and  soon  ranked  among  the  best  troops 
of  the  great  empire;  the  fortresses  and  the 
coasts  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  uniform 
laws  promulgated,  facilities  for  public  educa- 
tion mcreased,  beggary  suppressed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  the 
cathedra]  of  Milan  completed.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  any  addition  to  the 
taxes ;  never  were  the  fiscal  charges  so  mode- 
rate, and  yet  in  1818  the  public  treasury  had 
a  surplus  of  92,000,000  livres,  Italian.  When 
the  fourth  Austrian  war  broke  out,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  archduke  John  in  the  battle 
of  Sacile,  April  16,  1809;  but  he  soon  took 
his  revenge  on  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  where 
he  inflicted  on  the  Austrians  a  loss  of  10,0('0 
soldiers  and  15  pieces  of  cannon.  Eugene 
pursued  them  into  Carinthia,  defeated  them 
m  several  encounters,  and  joined  the  great 
French  army  in  the  plains  of  Austria.  Then 
he  invaded  Hungary,  and  gained  on  June  14, 
near  Raab,  a  victory  over  Archduke  John, 
whose  army  was  one  third  stronger  than  his 
own.  Three  weeks  later  he  took  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram.  When  liis  mo- 
ther was  divorced  from  Napoleon,  Eugene  as 
state  arch -chancellor  was  obliged  to  announce 
the  event  to  the  senate.  In  1812  he  command- 
ed one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  army  which 
invaded  Russia,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Borodino.  During  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  he  was  noted  for  his  self-possession, 
firmness,  and  intrepidity,  and  the  retreat  he  con- 
ducted from  Posen  to  Leipsic,  as  commander- 
in-chief  after  the  departure  of  Murat,  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
war  operations  on  record.  Before  leaving  the 
army  he  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of 
Liltzen.  Then  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where  in 
less  than  three  months  a  new  army  amounting 
to  50,000  soldiers,  was  organized,  and  all  the 
fortresses  were  prepared  for  defence.  He  de- 
fended Italy  bravely  against  the  allied  forces, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  yield,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  his  father-in-law  in  Bavaria. 
Tliere  he  received,  with  the  principality  of 
Eichstfidt,  the  title  of  duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
and  first  peer  of  the  kingdom.  He  left  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Josephine,  married  Oscar,  king  of  Sweden; 
the  next,  Eugenie  Hortense,  married  the 
prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hcchingen ;    and  the 
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third,  Am61ie  Auguste,  became  the  wife  of 
Dom  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil.  Of  the  two  sons,  the 
elder,  Angaste  Charles,  the  first  husband  of 
Queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  died  March  28, 1835; 
and  the  younger,  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  in 
1889  married  the  grand  duchess  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Czar  Nicholas,  died  Nov.  1,  1852. 

BEAIHARNilS,  Fanny,  the  familiar  name  of 
Mabie  Anne  FsANgoisE  Mouchabd,  comtesse 
de  Beauhamais,  a  French  writer,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1788,  died  there,  July  2,  1813.  Her 
father  was  receiver  general  in  the  province  of 
Champagne.  She  was  married  in  1753  to 
Count  de  Beauhamais,  uncle  of  Alexandre,  but 
soon  separated  from  him  and  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Paris.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to 
literary  ptirsuits,  and  made  her  rooms  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  day.  Her  own  writings,  however,  met 
with  little  succ^s.  Among  them  are  several 
comedies,  which  failed  in  the  theatres,  a  his- 
torical novel,  and  many  poems. 

BEAUHiRNilS,  Franf  ols,  marquis  de,  a  French 
royalist,  brother  of  Alexandre  Beauhamais,  bom 
at  La  Rochelle,  Aug.  12,  1756,  died  March  4, 
1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  states  general. 
In  1792  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  having  failed  in  his  attempt, 
he  left  France  and  was  appointed  m^jor  gene- 
ral under  the  prince  of  Cond^.  He  was  re- 
called to  France  on  the  occasion  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  with  M.  de  Lavalette,  and  ap- 
pointed director  general  of  the  post  oflSce, 
and  in  1805  ambassador  to  Etruria  and  after- 
ward to  Spain;  but  Napoleon  being  dissatis- 
fied with  his  services  in  Spain,  he  was  recalled 
and  sent  into  exile  at  Sologne.  He  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  was  made  a  peer. 

BEAUHARirilS,  Hortcnse  Eng^le,  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  and  queen  of  Holland,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  10, 1783,  died  at  Arenenberg,  Switzerland, 
Oct.  5, 1 837.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexandre 
Beauhamais  and  Josephine,  afterward  wife  of 
Napoleon.  On  Jan.  8, 1802,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Napoleon,  she  became  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Louis.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one. 
When  her  husband  was  made  king  she  went 
to  Holland  with  great  reluctance.  Louis  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son  in  1810,  and  she  was 
appointed  regent ;  but  the  emperor  soon  after 
annulled  this  arrangement,  and  united  Holland 
with  the  empire.  After  her  retum  to  Paris 
Hortense  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  al- 
though the  emperor  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  divorced,  and  is  said  to  have  led  a  dissolute 
life.  Among  her  reputed  lovers  were  the 
count  of  Flahaut,  for  whom  she  composed  the 
popular  air  Partant  pour  la  Syrie^  and  Admi- 
ral Verhuel,  a  Dutch  naval  oflScer,  to  whom  is 
frequently  attributed  the  paternity  of  Napoleon 
III.  After  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  Hortense 
remained  on  intimate  terms  with  Napoleon, 
and  had  considerable  influence  with  him.  She 
alone,  of  all  the  Bonaparte  family^emained  in 
Paris  on  the  restoration.    After  Waterloo  she 


lived  successively  in  Augsburg,  in  Savoy,  and 
at  her  castle  of  Arenenberg,  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  where  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
In  1831  her  sons  Napoleon  Louis  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon (the  future  emperor)  became  involved  in 
the  insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy,  and  the 
elder  died  at  Forli.  Aft^r  that  she  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  considerately  treated  by  Louis 
Philippe.  She  passed  several  years  again  in 
Switzerland,  but  was  called  from  her  retire- 
ment in  1836  by  the  arrest  of  Louis  Napoleon 
at  Strasburg.  She  interceded  for  him,  and 
aftier  his  exile  to  the  United  States  retumed  to 
Switzerland,  where  she  was  much  admired  for 
her  talents  and  benevolence. 

BEAVHARNOIS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  including  Grand  island ; 
area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  14,759.  The 
Beauhamois  canal,  connecting  Lake  St.  Louis 
with  Lake  St.  Francois,  runs  through  the  N. 
border,  and  the  Chateaugay  river  along  the  S. 
E.  border.  The  chief  staples  are  oats,  wool, 
and  dairy  products.  Chief  town,  Beauhamois, 
on  Lake  St.  Louis,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  Montreal. 

BEAUJOLAIS,  a  subdivision  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Lyonnais,  France,  forming  now 
the  northem  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Rh6ne,  and  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  Loire. 
After  having  formed  an  important  separate 
barony,  it  came  in  1400  into  possession,  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Bourbon,  was  confiscated 
in  1523  from  the  great  constable  de  Bourbon 
and  upited  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.,  but  sub- 
sequently given  back  to  a  nephew  of  the  con- 
stable. In  1626  it  came  by  marriage  to  the 
house  of  Orleans,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained until  the  revolution.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fine  vineyards.    Its  capital  was  Beaigeu. 

BEAUMAWOIR,  Jean,  sire  de,  a  French  knight, 
bom  in  Brittany,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  He  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Bu  Guesclin,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  Brittany, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Cbarles  of  Blois  against 
John  of  Montfort  and  the  English.  While,  in 
command  of  the  castle  of  Josselin  in  1351  he 
challenged  Bemborough,  the  English  com- 
mander at  Ploermel.  to  meet  30  French 
knights  with  80  Englishmen  at  a  place  between 
the  two  castles  known  as  Midway  Oak.  On 
the  first  onset  the  English  excelled  their  adver- 
saries; but  Bemborough  having  been  killed, 
the  French  renewed  the  struggle,  and  won  the 
victory.  This  combat  was  long  known  as  the 
battle  of  the  thirty.  At  the  battle  of  Auray, 
in  1364,  Beaumanoir  was  taken  prisoner. 

BEirMANOIR,  PMIIpiM  de,  a  French  jurist, 
bom  in  Picardy,  died  in  1296.  In  1280  he 
was  baOifF  of  Clermont  in  Beauvaisis,  which 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  Robert,  son  of 
Louis  IX.  and  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  fami- 
ly. It  was  according  to  directions  from  this 
prince  that  he  digested  and  committed  to 
writing  the  traditional  law  regulations  of  the 
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country.  This  book,  La  eoutume  de  Beaueoi- 
$iSy  is  one  of  the  most  yalaable  monuments 
of  French  law  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
greatly  contributed  to  reforming  the  excesses 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  enforcing  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  monarch. 

BEAVMAECHAIS,  Pierre  iigutta  €uw  4e,  a 
French  dramatic  author  and  speculator,  born  in 
Paris,  Jan.  24,  1782,  died  there,  May  19,  1799. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  named  Caron, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  a  private 
school,  which  he  left  when  only  18,  after 
having  shown  remarkable  precocity.  His  fa- 
ther desired  him  to  study  watchmaking;  but 
he  neglected  his  work  to  devote  himself  to 
music,  for  which  he  had  an  absorbing  taste,  and 
forther  annoyed  his  father  by  his  somewhat  dis- 
solute habits.  Threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment, however,  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to 
his  trade,  and  almost  immediately  achieved  a 
great  success  by  the  invention  of  an  improved 
escapement,  which  secured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  watchmaker  to  the  court,  then  estab- 
lished at  VersaiUes.  Caron,  now  only  about 
28  years  of  age,  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  court  circle  to  which  he  was  admitted,  and 
acquired  by  his  ability,  personal  beauty,  and 
gallantry  a  position  entirely  disproportionate 
to  his  rank.  In  1755  an  old  government  offi- 
cial, Franquet,  with  whose  young  wife  Caron 
had  long  stood  in  questionable  relations,  died ; 
and  4he  young  watchmaker  not  only  married 
his  widow,  but  succeeded  through  court  influ- 
ence to  his  oflfice.  Less  than  a  year  after  her 
marriage,  Mme.  Caron  died  after  a  very  short 
illness ;  and  her  husband^s  many  enemies  took 
advantage  of  the  rapidity  with  which  her  death 
followed  that  of  Franquet  to  bring  against 
Caron  an  accusation  of^  poisoning,  which  he 
promptly  disproved,  but  which  was  afterward 
several  times  revived  in  the  less  tangible  form 
of  a  rumor,  and  formed  a  favorite  court  scandal. 
In  1757  Caron  assumed  the  name  of  Beaumar- 
chais ;  but  he  had  no  legal  right  to  his  title  of 
nobility  till  1761,  when  he  purchased  a  com- 
mission as  secretary  to  the  king,  a  sinecure 
which  conferred  noble  rank  on  its  possessor. 
He  still  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  music, 
especially  to  playing  the  harp,  in  which  instru- 
ment he  made  several  improvements.  His  skill 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  princesses  Ade- 
laide and  Victoire,  daughters  of  Louis  XV., 
and  he  at  once  became  a  great  favorite  with 
them.  Succeeding,  through  the  influence  thus 
acquired,  in  advancing  certain  schemes  of  the 
rich  contractor  Duverney,  the  latter  admitted 
him  to  a  share  in  his  profitable  mercantile  ven- 
tures, which  probably  first  gave  him  the  passion 
for  speculation  that  was  afterward  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  life.  He  now  began 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  and  by 
way  of  further  advancement  he  purchased  a 
second  ofllce,  that  of  vice  president  of  the 
tribunal  de  ehns$€s.  In  1764  Beaumarchais 
went  to  Madrid  where  he  had  -  mercantile 
tohemes  in  progress ;  but  his  visit  is  principally 


noteworthy  on  account  of  his  revenge  on 
Clav^jo,  the  Spanish  writer,  who  had  broken  a 
promise  of  marriage  made  to  his  younger  sister. 
He  not  only  compelled  him  to  apologize,  but 
succeeded  in  having  him  removed  from  his 
position  at  court,  and  prevented  by  decree 
from  ever  again  holding  any  ofliice  under  the 
crown.  Goethe's  drama  of  Cl^tigo  has  made 
this  incident  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  life 
of  Beaumarchais.  In  April,  1768,  he  was  mar- 
ried at  Paris  to  a  rich  widow,  Mme.  L^v^one. 
Just  before  this  marriage  he  had  made  his  nrst 
important  literary  venture,  in  bringing  out  his 
play  of  Eugenie^  but  had  met  with  no  success. 
In  1770  he  received  a  still  greater  rebuff  in  the 
failure  of  a  second  drama,  Les  deux  ami*.  In 
the  same  year  his  second  wife  died,  and  the 
old  stories  of  poisoning  were  revived  against 
him.  Duvemey,  the  financier,  also  died  in 
1770,  just  after  making  a  most  advantageous 
contract  with  Beaumarchais.  The  contractor's 
heir  contested  this,  and  Beaumarchais  found 
himself  suddenly  involved  in  a  maze  of  law- 
suits. He  carried  on  the  legal  conflict  for  seven 
years,  and  won,  after  making  some  remarkable 
displays  of  oratorical  power  and  wit,  which 
rendered  him  famous  even  outside  of  France. 
It  was  during  this  memorable  time,  too,  that 
he  found  leisure  to  produce  his  Barhier  de 
Seville,  written  in  1772,  and  played,  after 
several  refusals  from  different  managers,  in 
January,  1775.  No  sooner  had  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  troubles  just  recounted  than 
he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  auarrel  with  the 
duke  de  Chaulnes,  his  rival  in  tne  affections  of 
an  actress,  who  succeeded  in  having  him  ille- 
gally imprisoned  for  a  time.  Counsellor  Goez- 
mann  had  charge  of  his  case,  and,  as  the  custom 
was,  Beaumarchais  sent  Mme.  Goezmann  a  pres- 
ent of  monev,  which  she  promised  to  return  in 
case  her  husband's  report  on  the  matter  should 
be  adverse  to  him.  It  so  happened,  but  she 
returned  only  a  part  of  the  ^ft.  Beaumar- 
chfus  preferred  an  accusation  of  venality  against 
Goezmann,  and  an  extraordinary  trial  ensued,  in 
which  the  accuser  developed  a  most  remark- 
able power  of  satire,  eloquence,  and  skill,  and. 
though  he  did  not  gain  his  end,  made  himself 
for  a  time  the  best  known  man  in  Paris.  Two 
other  somewhat  scandalous  trials  followed,  for 
Beaumarchais  no  sooner  escaped  one  diflSculty 
than  he  rushed  into  another.  All  this  time  he 
was  involved  in  speculations:  among  them, 
one  for  the  sale  of  timber  fW)m  the  forest  of 
Chinon  (just  before  Duvemey 's  death),  and 
one  for  supplying  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
Americans,  m  their  contest  with  England.  As 
early  as  1775  he  had  submitted  to  the  king  a 
memorial  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  French 
government  ought  to  assist  the  Americans, 
giving  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  they 
would  prove  unconquerable.  Beaumarchais 
passed  a  part  of  the  year  1775  in  England  as 
an  agent  of  the  French  ministry,  had  interviews 
with  Arthur. Lee,  and  was  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  correspondence  with  Vergennea. 
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His  secrecy,  his  sanity  in  iaterpreting  a  hint 
from  a  minister  without  forcing  him  to  com- 
mit himself  even  verbally,  his  qaickness  of  per- 
ception, and  his  social  attractions,  made  nim 
a  convenient  instrument.  His  papers  served 
to  fix  the  wavering  purpose  of  the  king,  and 
when  Maurepas,  the  chief  minister,  hesitated. 
Beaumarchais,  by  letters,  representations,  and 
adroit  flattery,  assisted  to  bring  him  to  the  de- 
cision which  his  own  love  of  ease  would  have 
shunned.  The  French  cabinet  consented  to 
help  Beaumarchais  in  his  plans  to  furnish  the 
colonies  with  arms  and  ammunition.    For  that 

Eurpose  they  secretly  advanced  to  him  1,000,000 
vres,  an  equal  sum  being  furnished  by  Spain, 
and  delivered  to  him  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  public  arsenals,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  pay  for  or  replace  the  same.  Beau- 
marchais, under  the  firm  of  Roderique  Hortalez 
and  Co.,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1777  for- 
warded three  of  his  own  ships,  carrying  200 
pieces  of  ordnance,  25,000  muskets,  200,000 
lbs,  of  gunpowder,  and  other  ammunition.  He 
had  also  engaged  more  than  50  officers,  who 
sailed  on  board  the  Amphitrite,  his  largest 
ship ;  and  among  the  number  were  La  Rouerie, 
Pulaski,  and  Steuben,  who  so  powerfully  aided 
in  the  success  of  the  American  troops.  This 
first  fleet  safely  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  in- 
spired the  colonists  with  renewed  hope.  Sev- 
eral other  ships  were  sent  out  during  the  same 
year,  and  about  the  month  of  September  Beau- 
marchais^s  disbursements  amounted  to  more 
than  5,000,000  francs.  Congress,  being  under 
the  impression  that  these  supplies  were  gra- 
tuitously furnished  by  the  French  government, 
under  a  disguised  form,  neglected  to  make  re- 
mittances to  Beaumarchais,  who  found  himself 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  the  French  government  ad- 
vancing him  another  million  of  francs.  The 
forwarding  of  supplies  was  continued,  and  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  1779  no  less  than  10  ves- 
sels sailed  at  once,  but  few  of  them  reached 
their  destination.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  were  indebted  to  Roderique  Hortalez 
and  Co.,  or  rather  Beaumarchais,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  4,000,000  francs.  Although  con- 
gress did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  its  obli- 
gations toward  the  French  firm,  the  settlement 
of  so  large  an  indebtment  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  it  was  not  till  1835  that  the  final 
balance  of  about  800,000  francs  was  paid  to  the 
heirs  of  Beaumarchais.  The  transaction,  far 
from  having  been  profitable  to  the  latter,  as 
it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  resulted  in 
losses,  which  he  was  enabled  to  withstand 
through  government  aid  and  some  more  suc- 
cessful speculations.  In  an  interval  of  his  occu- 
pations, ne  produced  in  April,  1784,  his  Mariaae 
de  Figaro,  Its  production  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  court,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
played  at  all  was  a  remarkable  triumph  for  its 
author,  to  say  nothing  of  its  popular  success. 
In  1785  he  had  a  quarrel,  famous  at  the  time 
from  the  notoriety  imd  caustic  writings  of  both 


parties  to  it,  with  Mirabeau,  on  the  questions 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  water  into 
Paris — an  enterprise  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested.  This  ended  with  only  a  war  of 
words.  In  1787  he  produced  Tarare^  another 
play  which  failed  utterly,  but  which  Beaumar- 
chais afterward  claimed  he  had  written  in 
sympathy  with  the  growing  signs  of  the  revo- 
lution,- in  his  Requite  d  MM.  les  representants 
de  la  commune  de  Paris,  1790.  The  events  of 
1789  found  him  just  finishing  a  magnificent 
house  not  far  from  the  Bastue,  and  about  to 
begin  what  he  hoped  would  be  for  him  a  period 
of  quiet  He  expressed  sympathy  wim  the 
ends  of  the  revolution,  but  did  not  enter  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  means  taken  to  attain 
them.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  he  wotdd 
succeed  in  keeping  apart  from  public  aflairs; 
but  his  apparent  apathy  regarding  much  that 
happened,  and  a  sale  of  arms  to  Holland,  con- 
ducted by  him  solely  as  a  speculation,  but 
used  against  him  by  his  enemies,  ^rew  him 
into  disfavor,  and  finally  caused  him  to  leave 
the  country.  Soon  after,  and  while  he  was  in 
England  and  Holland,  his  enemies  caused  his 
name  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Emigres  and 
his  property  to  be  confiscated.  After  many 
endeavors  he  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  per- 
mission to  return  to  France,  but  could  not 
recover  his  wealth,  though  he  constantly  peti- 
tioned the  directory  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  restore  it.  On  the  morning  of  May 
19,  1799,  Beaumarchais  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  been  seized  during  the  night  by 
aii  attack  of  apoplexy. — Of  the  plays  written 
by  Beaumarchais^  the  Better  de  Seville,  the 
Mariage  de  Figaro,  and  La  mhre  eoupahle 
form  a  trilogy,  being  parts  of  a  dramatic  story, 
and  properly  standing  in  the  order  named. 
Les  deux  amis  and  Tarare  are  distinct  dramas. 
All  these  works,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  I^es  deux  amis,  are  principally  devoted  to 
exceedingly  witty  attacks  on  the  old  regime, 
and  to  the  promulgation  of  ideas  called  revo- 
lutionary at  the  time  of  their  publication.  Be- 
sides dramas,  Beaumarchais  wrote  many  able 
arguments  and  pamphlets  connected  with  his 
suits  at  law,  ana  a  celebrated  justification  of 
his  conduct,  addressed  to  the  convention,  and 
called  Mes  six  Spoques,  He  prepared,  at  enor- 
mous expense  and  great  loss  to  himself^  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire.  His 
own  works  were  published  by  Gudin  de  la 
Brenellerie  (7  vols^  Paris,  1809,  and  6  vols., 
1821-7);  and  memoirs  of  his  life  have  been 
written  for  that  edition  and  as  a  separate  work 
by  Cousin  d'Avallon  (Vie  privee,  publique 
et  Utteraire  de  Beaumarchais,  Paris,  1802). 
See  also  Beaumarchais  et  son  temps,  Etudes 
sur  la  societe  franpaise,  &c.,  by  Louis  IA)nard 
de  Lom6nie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1856 ;  2d  ed.,  1858). 
BEAPBIELLE,  Lairait  ii^Tlel  de  la,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Yallerangue,  department  of 
Gard,  Jan.  28,  1726,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1773.  He  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
Copenhagen,  and  while  there  wrote  Mes  pen- 
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$ee$.  Something  in  this  work  greatly  displeased 
Voltaire,  and  when  La  Beaunielle  returned  to 
France  he  was  arrested  at  his  instigation,  and 
confined  for  six  months  in  the  Bastile.  Re- 
stored to  liberty,  he  wrote  a  very  witty  pam- 
Ehlet  in  answer  to  an  attack  directed  against 
im  by  Voltaire  daring  his  captivity,  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Sihle  de  Louis  X/F.,  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  d  VhUtoire  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon^  which  was  published  in  1756,  and 
received  with  marked  favor.  He  was  arrested 
a  second  time,  and  confined  again  for  more  than 
a  year  in  the  state  prison,  where  he  made  a 
translation  of  Tacitiis.  Some  time  afterward 
his  warfare  with  Voltaire  was  renewed,  and 
La  Beaumelle  displayed  such  tact,  energy,  and 
wit,  that  he  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his 
powerful  rival.  At  last,  in  1770,  he  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  royal  library, 
and  afterward  a  pension.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Voltaire's 
works,  with  not^s,  of  which  only  one  volume, 
the  Henriade^  was  finished.  Voltaire  caused 
it  to  be  suppressed,  but  there  is  an  edition  by 
Fr6ron,  with  changes  (1776). — His  son,  Victor 
Laurknt  Suzanne  MoIse  (bom  in  1772,  died 
in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1831),  served  as  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  army  of  Dom  Pedro,  and 
published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Bra- 
zilian empire,  besides  several  tracts  on  the  war 
with  Spain. 

BEAIHONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Meuse,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Sedan ;  pop.  1,806.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood Aug.  80,  1870,  between  the  French 
forces  under  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Ger- 
man army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony ; 
the  object  of  the  German  commander  being  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  marshal's  troops 
w^ith  those  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  then  shut  up  m 
Metz.  The  battle  opened  with  the  surprise 
and  rout  of  the  French  fifth  corps,  in  front  of 
Beaumont.  Two  other  corps  were  soon  en- 
gaged. After  a  severe  struggle  the  Prussians 
took  the  town,  and  drove  their  opponents 
across  the  Meuse,  entirely  defeatmg  them.  By 
this  victory  the  great  end  was  gained  of  ena- 
bling the  Prussian  crown  prince  to  reinforce 
with  his  command  the  corps  under  the  prince  of 
Saxony ;  a  combination  so  strong  as  to  compel 
the  inmiediate  surrender  of  the  French  at  Sedan. 
BEiUMONT,  fine  de*  See  £lie  de  Bbafmont. 
BEArMOBTT,  Sir  GMffe  Howlaid,  an  English 
patron  of  art^  bom  at  his  family  seat  in  Leices-  | 
tershire,  Nov.  6,  1753,  died  Feb.  7,  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  subsequently  de- 
voted himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of 
Fainting  and  to  the  collection  of  works  of  art. 
le  was  among  the  first  to  discover  and  en- 
courage the  genius  of  Wilkie,  some  of  whose 
finest  works  were  painted  for  him.  He  w.as 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  British  national 
gallery,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  parliament  to 


purchase  the  celebrated  Angerstein  collection 
for  that  purpose,  presented  16  of  his  best  pic- 
tures to  the  collection. 

BEAraiOBfT,  Sir  Jehi,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  1582,  died  in  1628.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Francis  Beaumont  the  dramatist, 
and  published  first  a  poem  on  Bosworth  Field, 
and  then  a  small  volume  of  poems,  remarkable 
for  their  high  moral  tone.  He  also  wrote  a  poem 
called  "The  Crown  of  Thorns,"  in  8  books, 
which  is  lost.  Winstanley,  in  his  **  Honor  of 
Parnassus,"  describes  Sir  John  Beaumont  as 
one  of  "  the  great  souls  of  numbers." 

BEAOIONT,  WllUjUi,  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1796,  died  in 
St.  Louis,  April  25,  1853.  He  is  principally 
noted  for  his  discoveries  regarding  the  laws  of 
digestion  resulting  from  his  experiments  upon 
the  body  of  Alexis  St.  Martin.  In  1822  B<^n- 
mont  was  stationed  at  Miohilimackinac,  Mich- 
igan. On  June  6  St.  Martin,  a  young  man  18 
years  of  age,  in  the  service  of  the  American  fur 
company,  was  accidentally  shot,  receiving  the 
whole  charge  of  a  musket  in  his  left  side,  from 
a  distance  of  about  one  yard,  which  carried 
with  it  portions  of  his  clothing,  fractured  two 
ribs,  lacerated  the  lungs,  and  entered  the  stom- 
ach. Dr.  Beaumont  restored  him  in  a  year  to 
good  health,  with  his  former  strength  and 
spirits,  though  the  aperture  in  his  body  was 
never  closed.  In  1825  Dr.  Beaumont  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
stomach  of  St.  Martin,  studying  its  operations, 
secretions,  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices,  &c. ; 
these  experiments  he  renewed  at  various  in- 
tervals until  his  death,  his  patient  during  so 
many  years  presenting  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  eigoying  good  health,  appetite, 
and  spirits,  with  an  aperture  opening  into  his 
stomach  through  which  the  whole  action  of 
the  organ  might  be  observed.  The  result  of 
his  experiments  was  published  bv  Dr.  Beau- 
mont in  1833.  He  was  thus  the  first  who  ac- 
tually  obtained  the  gastric  juice  in  the  human 
subject,  and  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  its 
chemical  properties  and  digestive  powers. 
Previous  to  his  time  R^amnur  m  1752,  Stevens 
in  1777,  and  Spallanzani  in  1787  had  given 
evidence  to  show  that  digestion  must  be  ac- 
complished in  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  sol- 
vent fluid,  and  some  experimenters  had  even 
detected  certain  of  the  ingredients  of  this  fluid* 
But  Dr.  Beaumont  first  obtained  the  gastric 
juice  in  considerable  quantity,  and  showed 
that  it  had  the  power,  outride  the  body,  at 
proper  temperatures,  of  liquefying  and  dissolv- 
ing various  articles  of  fooa.  St.  Martin  is  still 
living  (1872)  in  Oakdale,  Mass. 

BEArXONT  ABTD  FLETCHEB,  two  English 
dramatists  and  poets,  whose  names  are  in- 
separably connected  by  the  fact  that  they 
produced  their  works  jointly,  and,  without 
indicating  the  parts  written  by  each,  publish- 
ed them  under  their  united  names. — Francis 
Beaumont,  bom  at  Gracedieu,  I^^icestershire, 
about  1585,  died  in  1615.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
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lodge  of  the  oommon  pleas,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  which  had  hela  importaDt  state  offices 
for  several  generations.  In  1697  he  entered 
Oxford,  and  on  taking  his  degree  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  But  he 
neglected  his  profession  for  literary  pursuits, 
in  which  he  became  almost  immediately  as- 
sociated with  Fletcher.  Of  Beaumont's  per- 
sonal history  there  is  little  record.  He  married 
(in  1613,  it  is  believed)  Ursula,  daughter  of 
Henry  Isley,  of  Sundridge,  Kent,  and  had  two 
daughters,  who  appear  to  have  survived  him. 
He  died  when  not  quite  80  years  old,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster.  The  idea  hinted  at  in 
an  epitaph  written  by  Bishop  Corbit,  and  in  a 
stanza  by  Beaumont^s  brother,  that  he  had 
caused  his  early  death  by  too  great  literary 
labor,  seems  a  very  probable  one  when  we 
consider  the  long  list  of  works  to  each  of 
which  he  must  have  contributed  very  largely. 
The  only  writings  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
produced  alone  are  the  **  Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,''  and  the  minor  poems 
in  the  collection  of  his  and  Fletcher's  works, 
with  one  exception,  Fletcher's  ^*  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,"  accompanying  the  play  with  the  same 
title. — John  Flitchbb,  bom  in  1576,  died  in 
London  in  1625.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Fletcher,  a  prominent  ecclesiastic  who  was  dean 
of  Peterborough,  and  afterward  successively 
bishop  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  London. 
He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  but 
of  his  personal  history  after  his  graduation 
almost  nothing  is  known.  No  record  of  his 
marriage  has  been  found,  and  as  he  lived  as  a 
bachelor  with  his  fnend  Beaumont  until  the 
latter  took  a  wife,  at  which  time  Fletcher  was 
nearly  40,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he 
died  unmarried.  The  slight  clues  we  possess 
to  his  story  seem  to  show  that  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  London,  among  a  company  of 
literary  men  who,  as  was  apparently  the  case 
with  him  also,  wrote  for  bread,  and  assisted 
each  other  in  both  pecuniary  and  literary  mat- 
ters, forming  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Allusions 
in  Beaumont's  *^  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson"  ^ow 
that  he  and  Fletcher  were  among  the  circle 
of  wits  of  the  famous  Mermaid  tavern. — The 
collected  works  of  the  two  poets  consist,  be- 
sides the  writings  named  above  as  attributed 
to  Beaumont  exclusively,  of  52  plays.  Of 
these  Fletcher  is  considered  by  good  authorities 
to  have  written  18  unaided,  probably  either 
before  Beaumont  joined  him  or  after  the  lat- 
ter's  death.  The  chief  among  those  which 
were  the  joint  productions  of  uie  two  friends 
are  ^^ The  Maid's  Tragedy"  ^represented  about 
1610,  and  often  considered  tne  best  of  all  their 
dramas),  "King  and  No  King,"  and  "Phi- 
laster."  Of  those  considered  the  sole  work  of 
Fletcher,  ''The  Faithful  Shepherdess"  is  es- 
pecially famous  for  the  grace  and  delicacy  of 
its  verse.  The  plays  are  somewhat  disfigured 
for  modem  readers  by  the  licentious  language 
which  the  time  of  their  production  permittee ; 
but  they  abound  in  strong  and  beantiftd  oon- 
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ceptiona,  and  in  examples  of  a  literary  style 
which  has  been  held  superior  to  that  of  Ben 
Jonson,  and  has  even  given  rise  to  an  inge- 
niously defended  theory  that  Shakespeare  aided 
in  composing  two  or  three  of  the  dramas. 

BEAUMONT  DE  U  BONNlilEE,  GuUve  iigute 
ditj  a  French  advocate  and  writer,  bom  in  the 
department  of  Sarthe,  Feb.  16,  1802,  died  at 
Tours,  March  2,  1866.  In  1831  he  was  sent 
with  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe  to  the  United  States 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  penitentiary  system ; 
and  the  result  of  their  visit  was  a  report,  Bu 
%y$time  phtitentiaire  aux  £tat8-  Unis  et  de  son 
application  en  France,  Besides  this  work, 
^aumont  produced  a  kind  of  novel,  Marie^  ou 
de  VeecUpoage  aux  £tat8'  UhiSy  which  has  been 
translated  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  In 
1839  he  published  VIrlande  politique^  soeiale 
et  religieuse^  which  was  rewarded,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  work,  with  the  Montliyon  prize 
of  tne  French  institute.  In  1840  Beaumont 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  sided 
with  the  so-called  dynastic  opposition,  and  fa- 
vored electoral  reform  in  1847.  In  the  con- 
stituent assembly  in  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Gen.  Oavai- 
gnac  appointed  him  ambassador  to  England, 
which  position  he  resigned  on  the  election  oi 
Louis  Napoleon  as  president.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  did  not 
play  a  conspicuous  part,  and  after  the  coup 
diktat  of  December,  1851,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment In  1836  he  married  his  cousin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Lafayette. 

BEAIJNE,  an  old  town  of  Burgundy,  France, 
department  of  C6te  d'Or,  28  m.  8.  S.  W.  of 
Dyon,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  produces  ex- 
cdlent  wine;  pop.  in  1866,  10,907.  Its  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  founded  by  Duke  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy in  976,  and  the  hospital,  founded  by 
Chancellor  Rollin  in  1448.  Before  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  Beaune  was  among 
the  leading  manufacturing  cities  of  eastern 
France;  it  still  produces  cloth,  cutiery,  leather, 
vinegar,  casks,  dEc,  but  its  actual  importance 
is  mostiy  derived  fh>m  its  wine  trade,  which  is 
considerable.  It  was  anciently  fortified.  Ear- 
ly in  1871  the  town  was  repeatedly  occupied 
by  the  Germans  under  Gen.  Von  Werder. 

BEiVNB-LA-BIMiAllDE,  a  viUage  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Loiret,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Montargis  to  Pithiviers,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  forest  of  Orleans;  pof).  in  1866, 
1,962.  On  Nov.  28,  1870,  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  10th  German  army  corps, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  the  French  army  of  the  Loire, 
under  Aurelle  de  Paladines.  The  latter,  who 
were  the  assailants,  sustained  a  loss  of  7,000, 
and  fell  back  to  tiieir  fortified  lines  before 
Orleans. 

BEAPREGAED,  Plem  G«tefe  TMtait,  an  Amer- 
ican general,  bom  near  New  Orleans  about 
1817.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1888. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  earned  the  brevet  rank 
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of  oaptain  at  Contreras  and  Chonibiuoo,  and 
of  m^jor  at  Ohapnltepeo,  where  he  was  twice 
wounded.  In  1858  ne  was  made  captidn  in 
the  corps  of  engineers.  From  1849  to  1860 
he  was  stationed  mainlr  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  the  general  charge  of  the  con- 
stmcticm  of  the  mint  custom  house,  and  Ina- 
rine  hospital,  as  well  as  of  the  engineering 
operations  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the 
gulf.  In  January,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point ;  but  in  less  than  a  month  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  received  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  from  the  southern 
confederate  government.  He  conducted  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  afterward 
sent  to  Virginia,  where  he  virtually  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston,  who  outranked  him,  having  Just 
come  upon  the  field,  and  adopting  his  plan 
of  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was 
B^nt  to  the  west  as  second  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Tennessee.  Gen.  A.  8.  John- 
ston liaving  been  killed  early  in  the  battle  of 
8hiloh,  or  Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  6,  Bean- 
regard  took  the  conmiand,  and  gained  a  con- 
naerable  success :  but  the  next  day,  Gen.  Buell 
having  in  the  night  Joined  Gen.  Grant,  he  was 
worsted,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  field.  He 
retired  to  the  fortified  position  at  Corinth, 
which  he  strengthened  and  held  against  Gen. 
Halleck  to  the  end  of  May.  His  health  soon 
after  failing,  he  was  for  a  time  relieved  ih>m 
active  service,  but  was  afterward  placed  in 
command  at  Charleston,  which  he  successftilly 
defended  throughout  the  year  1868,  repelling 
the  attacks  under  Gen.  Gillmore  and  Admiral 
Dahlgren.  In  1864,  when  Grant  was  ap- 
proaching Richmond,  Beauregard  held  Peters- 
Durg  until  the  arrival  of  Lee  at  Richmond, 
speedily  checking  the  advance  of  Gen.  Butler. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  west,  and  made 
strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  prevent 
Sherman*s  march  to  the  sea.  Alter  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  which  he  attained  Uie  highest 
rank  in  the  confederate  service,  that  of  Ml  gen- 
eral, he  took  up  his  residence  at  New  Orleans. 

BEiUEEPAIRB-IOHAlf,  ItaH  de,  a  Brazilian 
traveller,  of  French  origin,  bom  in  Picardy 
about  1818.  He  explored  Paraguay  in  1845-^6, 
visited  Bonpland  at  Boija,  and  published  Be- 
$eripfdo  de  uma  tif»gem  de  Cuyaba  ao  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Rio,  1846).  Promoted  in  1850  to  the 
rank  of  mi^or  of  engineers,  and  charged  by 
the  government  with  the  exploration  of  cen- 
tral Brazil,  he  has  since  published  several  new 
worics  on  the  geography  and  history  of  parts 
of  that  empire. 

BEACSOBEE,  baas  4e,  a  French  Protestant 
.  theologian,  bom  at  Niort  in  Poitou  in  1659, 
died  in  Berlin  in  1788.  Ho  studied  theology  at 
the  academy  of  Saamur.  and  was  ordain^T  by 
the  synod  of  Loudun  in  1688.  He  assomea 
the  charge  of  the  Calvinist  church  at  ChAtillon- 
•or-Indni,  and  was  obliged  to  dote  his  place 


of  worship  upon  the  revocation  of  die  edioi  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  but  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  his  congregation  at  his  own  house  nntil 
threats  of  imprisonment  compelled  him  to  leave 
France.  He  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he 
was  appointed  private  chaplain  to  the  nrinoesa 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  a  daughter  of  the  aowager 
princess  of  Orange.  On  the  death  of  the  hua* 
band  of  his  patroness,  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Berlin  in  1694,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
a  French  Protestant  church  there,  and  in  1707 
a  member  of  the  oansistory,  a  position  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  also  acted  for  manr 
years  as  inspector  of  the  French  schools  ana 
churches  of  the  city.  He  was  the  principal 
contributor  to  the  Bihlioth^ne  allemands^  be- 
ffun  in  1720,  of  which  60  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  J^tfr- 
nal  d'Allemayneyde  Sume  et  du  Nord  (new  ed«, 
2  vols.  8vo,  the  Hague,  l741-'8).  He  wrote  % 
"  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformers" 
(1694) ;  an  unfinished  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion (Berlin,  1785;  translated  into  English. 
1802^ :  with  L'Enfant,  a  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  (Amsterdam,  1718),  and 
two  volumes  of  commentaries  upon  it.  Among 
his  numerous  historical  and  theological  worn 
of  less  importance  are  his  ffisMre  de  Maniekie 
et  du  ManieJUitfM  (Amsterdam,  1784-'9),  and 
Suppliment  d  rkiitoire  de9  ffvseitee  (Lausanne, 
1745).  His  sermons  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (8d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Laussnneu 

1758). 

BEACnannS-BEAIJPBS.  Oarlct  Tnmffkf  a 
French  hydrographer,  t>om  at  NenvUle-aii- 
Pont,  near  8te.  Menehould^  in  1766,  died  in 
1854.  He  studied  engineenng  and  geographer 
at  the  depot  of  marme  charts  and  plana,  « 
which  his  cousin  Buache  was  the  chief.  At 
the  early  age  of  19  he  was  made  a  government 
en^eer,  and  received  a  commission  to  revise 
the  charts  of  the ''Neptune  of  the  Baltic.''  He 
was  rapidlv  promoted,  and  in  1791  acted  as  first 
hydrographer  to  the  expedition  sent  out  ai- 
der D'Entrecasteanx  to  search  for  La  P^ronse. 
He  made  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  set  of 
charts  of  all  the  regions  visited  by  the  fieet. 
On  his  return  in  1796  he  completed  his  Atlem 
de  la  Baltiguij  begun  some  time  before,  and 
at  the  order  of  the  government  prepared  m 
general  hydrographic  chart  to  be  used  by  the 
French  expedition  then  about  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  He  was  now  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  marine 
department,  and  for  six  years  constantly  labored 
in  connection  with  the  surveys  undertaken  by 
this  branch  of  the  service.  He  made  during 
this  period  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
French  charts — among  them  those  of  the  £• 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1810  he  was  cbosoi 
a  member  of  the  institute.  In  1811  he  made 
valuable  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  German 
engineers  recognized  his  service  to  science  by 
mwng  him  in  1816  a  member  of  the  royd 
society  of  QOtttngen.     In  1814  be  was  up- 
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pointed  chief  of  his  department.  In  1815  he 
made  a  complete  sarvey  of  the  coasts  of  France, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  his  life.  The 
works  above  named  are  those  b^  which  he  is 
best  known ;  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  their  constant  revision  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  daties  of  his  department  He 
also  edited  Lt  pilots  fran^iB^  the  sixth  vol- 
ume appearing  in  1644.  He  was  called  in  Eng- 
land "  the  father  of  hydrography." 

BElDTf  •    See  ^sthbtios. 

BEAUYAIS  (anc.  Cm$aromaffus)^  a  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Oise,  sit- 
uated on  the  Th^rain,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Paris; 
pop.  in  1866,  15,807.  When  the  Romans  in- 
vaaed  Gaul,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Bello- 
vaci.  It  became  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
the  holder  of  which  was  oneof  the  12  peers  of 
France  under  the  Oapetian  kings.  The  English 
made  an  unsnccessKil  assault  on  the  city  in 
1438,  but  they  held  the  surrounding  country, 
and  it  was  Pierre  Gauchon,  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Joan  of  Arc.  In  1472  the  city,  being  be- 
sieged by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burffundy, 
was  courageously  defended  by  its  inhabitants, 
among  whom  a  woman,  Jeanne  Lain^  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hachette, 
distinguished  herself  by  her  intrepidity.  Her 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  city  in  1851.  The  an- 
cient ramparts  have  been  partly  levelled  and 
converted  into  promenades.  The  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and  its  choir  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  church 
of  Bt  £tienne  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  re- 
naissance style,  and  contains  famous  sculptures 
and  stained  windows.  The  abbey  church,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  contained  statues  of  all  the 
Merovingian  kings.  The  city  has  important 
manufactures,  especially  in  silks,  carpets,  and 
tapestries. 

BEiUTAIS,  Charles  ThMtre,  a  French  gen- 
eral, bom  in  Orleans,  Nov.  8,  1772,  died  in 
Paris  in  1880.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate, rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  at^utant  gen- 
eral, went  to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte,  but  re- 
signed on  account  of  some  disagreement  with 
his  chie^  and  while  returning  to  France  was 
made  prisoner  by  a  corsair  and  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  detained  for  18 
months.  He  reentered  the  army  in  1809, 
served  in  Spain,  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
Rhine,  commanded  at  Bayonne  in  1815,  and 
Was  dismissed  on  the  second  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
BTT  pursuits,  compiled  a  popular  publication, 
Vietoires  et  eonquSte$  dea  Fran^u  (28  vols., 
1817  et  9eq.\  and  edited  the  Correipondance 
offl/cxelle  et  eor^fidentieUe  de  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte atee  lee  eoure  etrangires  (7  vols.  8vo, 
181  d-W). 

BEAimir,  ie,  an  ancient  French  fi^mily  of 
A^jou. — Umst  aided  Duke  Ren6  of  Axvjon  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266. — Louis  co- 
operated in  the  reconquest  of  Normandy  from 


the  English,  1449-'50,  and  died  m  1462.~Beb- 
TBAKD,  who  died  in  1474,  was  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.,  and  was 
frequently  employed  in  diplomatic  missions. — 
RExt  FsANgois,  bom  in  1664,  was  bishop  of 
Tonrnay,  and  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
Prince  Eugene  was  distinguished  for  his  char- 
ity. He  was  president  of  the  states  of  Langue- 
doc  over  20  years,  and  patronized  many  learn- 
ed publications  relating  to  that  part  of  Franpe. 
He  died  Aug.  4,  1789. — Chables  Juste,  bom 
at  Lnn^ville,  Sept.  10, 1720,  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Prague  in  1742,  and  in 
various  subsequent  engagements,  especially  at 
Corbach  in  1760.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  academy,  governor  of  Provence,  and  mar- 
shal, and  was  for  five  months  in  1789  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XYI.  He  died  May  2, 
1798. 

BEAirroiS,  Aatovise  Maile  Fraifils  Jesepk  Pall- 
sal  de.    See  Palisot. 

BEJlUZfiEy  NIcilaSy  a  French  grammarian,  bom 
in  Verdun,  May  9, 1717,  died  in  Pari&  Jan.  28, 
1789.  Declining  emplovment  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  succeedea  Dumarsais  in  prepar- 
ing grammatical  articles  for  the  great  Meyclo- 
pidie^  which,  together  with  those  of  Marmon- 
tel,  were  separately  published  in  1789  (8  vols.^ 
Li6ge),  under  the  title  of  Dictionnaire  ae  gram- 
maire  et  de  litterature.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  professor  at  the  royal  military 
school  in  Paris.  His  most  important  work  is 
Orammaire  ghUrale  (2  vols.,  1767;  new  ed., 
1819).  Among  his  other  works  are  translations 
of  Sallust  (1770)  and  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ "  (1788). 

BEAYEE  (eaHor^  Cuv.),  a  fur-bearing  amphib- 
ious animal,  of  the  rodent  or  gnawing  order 
(rodentia).  The  beaver  has  the  head  com- 
pressed, with  an  unbroken  line  of  profile  from 
occiput  to  mnzde;  2  large  incisors  and  8 
molars  in  each  Jaw,  with  large  and  powerM 
muscles  regulating  the  movements  of  the  in- 
ferior jaw ;  eyes  disproportionately  small  and 
vision  of  short  range ;  ears  small,  but  hearing 
very  acute;  sense  of  smell  powerful;  body 
short  between  the  fore  and  hmd  legs,  broad, 
heavy,  and  clumsy ;  length  when  Ml  grown, 
from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tdl,  8  ft  6  or  8  in. ; 
weight  from  80  to  60  lbs.;  color  reddish  (in 
some  localities  yellowish)  brown,  in  rare  instui- 
ces  black,  and  a  few  albinos  or  white  beavers 
have  been  found.  The  fore  feet  of  the  beaver 
are  digitigrade,  and  the  hind  ones  plantigrade. 
The  paws  are  small  in  proportion  to  th6  animal, 
and  compared  with  the  hind  feet;  in  swim- 
ming they  are  not  used,  and  are  folded  under 
the  body ;  but  they  are  capable  of  some  rotary 
movement,  which  enables  the  beaver  to  handle 
and  carry  sticks,  Hmbs  of  trees,  mud,  and 
stones,  and  to  use  his  paws  as  hands  while  sit- 
ting up  or  walking  on  nis  hind  legs.  The  hind 
legs  are  the  propelling  power  £a  swimming, 
and  the  feet  are  fully  webbed  to  the  roots  S 
the  claws.  The  most  conspicuous  organ,  the 
tul,  is  from  10|  to  11)  in.  long,  6)  in.  broad, 


nearlrJat,  str^Kbt,uii]  covered  forthetengtb 
of  0  or  10  in.  with  bla<rk  homy  Bcalea.  and  is  at- 
tached bj  fltroDg  muscles  to  a  posterior  projec- 


tion. The  common  error  that  the  tail  i<  the 
b«aver'B  trowel  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the 
animal  always  ases  mud  and  fioft  earth  as  mor- 
tar; bat  it  serres  as  a  pounder  to  pack  mud 
and  earth  b  constmctiDi;  lodges  and  daios,  is 
nsed  in  swimming  as  a  scull,  elevates  or  i' 

firesses  the  head,  toms  the  body,  assists  in  d 
ng.  and  by  striking  a  powerful  blow,  tbe 
port  of  wbich  can  be  heard  at  the  distance 
a  half  mile,  it  gives  an  alarm  ;  while  the  strong 
mnscles  enable  the  beaver  when  standing  erect 
to  nse  the  tail  as  a  prop.  Beavers  ore  mono- 
tremes,  and  dissection  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  se*.  The  female  brings  forth  from  2 
to  6  youn^  in  May,  and  weans  them  in  6  weeks. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  fh>in  12  to  16  weeks, 
and  the  beaver  lives  from  13  to  16  years. 
Water  is  the  natural  element  of  the  beaver, 
and  its  movements  on  land  are  awkward  and 
■dow.  For  commercial  purposes,  besides  its 
fiir,  the  beaver  furnishes  castoreum,  a  secretion 
used  in  medicine  as  ao  anti-spasmodic,  and  ita 
flesh  is  mach  esteemed  as  food  by  trappers  and 
Indians. — The  beaver  is  social,  pairs  and  brings 
op  a  family  to  maturity,  and  Bometimes  two  or 
more  families  inhabit  the  same  pond.  Tlie 
common  snppoeition  that  beavers  live  in  vil- 
lages or  colonies  is  erroneous.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants may  assist  in  constructing  or  repairing 
tbe  comm<iu  dam,  but  each  family  has  its  own 
lodge  and  burrows,  and  lays  in  its  own  supply 
of  provisions  for  the  winter.  As  their  work  is 
carried  on  by  night,  little  is  actnall?  known  of 
their  method  except  from  the  eitamination  of 
what  they  effect.  They  only  build  dams  when 
they  have  chosen  the  site  of  their  settlements 
on  rtmning  streams  which  do  not  aflbrd  a 
sufficient  depth  of  wat«r  to  be  secure  against 
freezing  in  winter ;  and  this  they  do  by  cutting 
down  trees,  invariably  up  stream  of  the  pUce 
selected  for  tlieir  weir,  so  that  the  current 
may  bear  them  down  toward  the  site.  Tlie 
trees  which  they  thas  cut  down  with  their 
fore  teeth  are  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Where  the  current  is  gentle,  the  dam 
U  carried  horiiontally  across ;  but  where  the 


water  miu  swiftly,  it  is  bnilt  with  an  angle  or 
convex  curie  up  stream.  These  materials  rest 
oD  the  bottom,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
mud  and  stones  by  the  beavers,  and  still  more 
solidly  secured  by  the  depodt  of  soil  carried 
down  by  the  stream,  ana  by  tbe  occasional 
rooting  of  tbe  small  willow,  birch,  and  poplar 
trees,  which  they  prefer  for  Iheir  work,  in  tlie 
soil  at  the  bottom.  Their  houses  or  IndgetL 
seldom  made  to  contain  more  than  tour  old  and 
six  or  eight  yonng  beavers,  are  very  rudely 
built;  sticks,  stones,  mnd,  and  all  tbe  materiau 
used  in  constructing  the  dam,  are  piled  horizon- 
tally, with  no  method  beyond  that  of  leaving  a 
cavity  in  the  centre.  There  is  no  driving  in  of 
piles,  wattling  of  fences,  and  mod  plastering, 
as  described;  and  when  leaves  or  grass  are  in- 
terwoven, it  is  done  easoally,  not  to  bind  the 
mortar,  as  men  apply  hair  for  that  purpose. 
The  beaver  conveys  the  materials  between  his 
fore  paws  and  chin,  arranges  them  with  his 


fore  feet,  and  when  a  portion  is  placed  as  he 

wishes  it,  he  turns  about  and  gives  it  a  slap 
with  his  tail.  In  the  breeding  season,  and  in 
early  soraraer,  the  beavers  do  not  iive  in  their 
houses,  nor  in  communities,  but  onlv  become 
gregarious  in  the  winter,  and  when  prejiaring 
for  it  They  begin  to  build  ordinarily  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  althongh  they  mnetimea 
fell  their  timber  earlier  in  the  summer;  but 
their  houses  are  not  finished  and  plastered  nn- 
til  late  in  tbe  season,  when  the  freezing  of  the 
mod  and  water  as  the  material  is  laid  on  adds 
much  to  the  security  of  the  beavers  against  the 
wolverene  or  glutton,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  man,  is  their  worn  enemy.  The  food 
of  the  beaver  coosisls  of  tbe  bark  of  the  aspen, 
willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  alder,  of  whicli  it 
lays  up  in  summer  a  stock  for  the  winter, 
on  the  bank  oppofrite  its  lodges ;  but  nnlcaa 
compelled  by  necessity,  it  avoids  the  resinooa 
evergreens,  such  as  the  pine  and  hemlock. 
The  beaver  ia  easilj  domesticated,  and  b»- 
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oomes  very  tame. — The  habitat  of  the  Amer- 
ican beaver  formerly  extended  from  the  Arctic 
sea  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  they  were  found 
in  the  greatest  number  near  Hudson  bay, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Yukon, 
Mackenzie,  Frazer,  and  Sacramento  rivers. 
During  the  colonial  period  beavers  were  abun- 
dant in  New  England,  New  York,  to  some 
extent  in  the  Camulas,  and  on  the  margins  of 
rivers  throughout  the  south;  they  are  still 
seen,  but  rarely,  in  Maine,  New  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia. (Colonization,  which  the  beaver,  hunted 
for  its  fur,  in  no  small  degree  induced  in  some 
regions,  contracted  its  habitat ;  later  trapping 
and  hunting  has  completely  exterminated  the 
animal  in  regions  where  it  once  was  abundant, 
and  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory,  in  the  Canadas,  in  upper  Michigan, 
on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Washington,  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon, 
The  colonists  and  the  Indians  pursued  the 
beaver  hunt  with  such  rapacity  as  to  extermi- 
nate the  animal  in  regions  within  reach,  and  as 
early  as  1700  beaver  skins  were  no  longer  ex- 
ported from  New  England,  New  York,  and  the 
middle  states.  Settlement  and  hunting  at  the 
west  have  driven  beavers  within  a  narrower 
circle ;  and  the  hunter^s  ingenuity  in  traps  and 
scent  baits,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  soon  results  in  the  capture  of  nearly 
every  beaver  in  the  hunted  region.    The  trap- 

Sing  season  begins  in  November  and  ends  m 
[arch,  but  the  hunt  is  pursued  throughout  the 
year,  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  on  the  dams, 
and  in  winter  through  the  ice.  A  trapper 
manages  from  50  to  70  traps  in  a  circuit  of  80 
or  40  miles ;  and  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior an  Indian  family  of  four  good  trappers 
will  take  from  75  to  150  beavers  in  a  season. 
Of  late  years  the  substitution  of  silk  for  fur  for 
hats,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  skins,  have  caused  a  relaxation  of  the 
hunt  and  some  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
animal  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  around 
Lake  Superior.  A  regulation  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  company  compels  an  interval  of  five  years 
in  a  beaver  district  after  a  season^s  hunt  before 
trapping  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  beaver  to  recover  its  former  numbers  in 
any  region.  There  was,  however,  an  increased 
activity  in  trapping  and  in  the  trade  in  1871, 
occasioned  by  use  of  the  fur  in  Russia  and  on 
the  continent  for  trimmings  for  ladies'  wear, 
and  for  men's  gloves  and  collars ;  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  there  was  an  advance  of  85  per  cent 
over  the  prices  in  1871.  The  extent  of  this  fur 
trade  may  be  estimated  fh>m  the  following  sta- 
tistics :  In  1624  the  Dutch  West  India  company 
began  the  trade  in  America  by  exporting  from 
New  Amsterdam  400  skins ;  from  1625  to  1685, 
81,188  skins  were  exported;  in  1748  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company  exported  150,000  skins ;  du- 
ring the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856  this  com- 
pany sold  in  London  627,655  beaver  skins,  a 
portion  of  the  first  sales  being  the  accumulation 


of  previous  years.  In  1871  the  London  sales 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  were  124,588 
skins,  but  probably  the  entire  sales  abroad 
were  150,000  skins,  to  which  must  be  added 
25,000  skins  in  the  United  States,  making  the 
production  for  the  year  in  the  United  States, 
at  Hudson  bay,  and  on  the  Columbia  river, 
175,000  skins.  From  January  1  to  March  6, 
1872,  the  Hudson  Bay  compa&y  sold  in  three 
auctions  in  London  85,510  skins.  During  the 
Dutch  occupation  of  New  Amsterdam  pelts 
were  worth  about  $2  25,  and  were  used  as  part 
of  the  currency ;  in  1820  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri beaver  skins  were  worth  $7  and  $8  per 
Eound;  in  the  same  locality  in  1862  they 
rought  $1  25,  and  in  1868  $2  per  pound.  In 
1872  the  price  in  London  was  from  10«.  to  84«. 
per  skin,  according  to  color  and  size,  and  $4 
gold  for  the  best  skins  in  the  United  States ; 
K>r  cub  skins  Ss,  to  4s,  sterling.  The  large 
skins  weigh  from  1^  to  2  lbs. — The  European 
beaver  was  once  found  in  the  British  islands, 
in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  in  Siberia,  and 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  now  extinct,  except  in 
rarely  found  solitary  pairs  on  some  of  the 
rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine,  Rhdne,  and  Danube, 
and  in  Siberia.  The  European  is  a  larger  ani- 
mal than  the  American  beaver,  with  a  paler- 
colored  fur;  and,  though  probaoly  not  a  dis- 
tinct species,  its  habits  are  different.  It  is 
solitary,  not  gregarious,  and  generally  lives  in 
burrows  instead  of  constructing  lodges  and 
dams. — See  '^The  American  Beaver  and  his 
Works,"  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan  (8vo;  Phila- 
delphia, 1868). 

BEAYER.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bordering  on  Ohio,  and  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  86,178.  The  soil  near  the  streams 
is  remarkably  fertile.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  extensive  for- 
ests. Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  abun- 
dant The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  rail- 
roads traverse  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  174,508  bushels  of  wheat, 
59,800  of  rye,  414,238  of  Indian  com,  582,625 
of  oats,  21,540  of  barley,  198,425  of  potatoes, 
80,224  tons  of  hay,  936,107  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
421,907  of  wool.  There  were  5,882  horses, 
7,901  milch  cows,  6,702  other  cattle,  98,300 
sheep,  and  12,092  swine.  Capital,  Beaver.  II. 
A  8.  W.  county  of  Utah,  bordermg  on  Nevada, 
and  intersected  by  Sevier  river;  area,  about 
8,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,007.  The  Wah- 
satch  mountains  lie  along  the  E.  border,  and  a 
portion  of  Preuss  lake  is  in  the  N.  W.  part. 
There  is  some  good  farming  land,  and  depiosita 
of  iron,  lead,  and  silver  are  found,  and  have 
been  somewhat  mined.  Capital,  Beaver  City. 
BEAYiaiy  Phlllpy  an  English  navigator  and 
philanthropist,  bom  Feb.  28,  1760,  died  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April  5,  1818.  He  served 
in  the  royal  navy  during  the  war  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  and  after  the  peace  organized 
an  assooiation  to  found  a  oolony  in  Africa  for 
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cultivating  the  soil  bj  free  labor  and  oivflizing 
the  negroes.  He  left  England  April  18,  1792, 
with  three  ships  and  275  white  colonists,  for 
Bnlama  island,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The 
expedition  proved  a  failure.  Within  four  months 
more  than  a  third  of  the  colonists  had  died  by 
fever,  and  more  than  half  the  survivors  retomed 
to  England.  Beaver  himself^  though  often  pros- 
trated by  fever,  persevered  in  the  enterprise ; 
but:  unable  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  colonists, 
he  departed  wiUi  them  for  Sierra  Leone,  Nov. 
29,  1798,  and  in  May,  1794.  reached  England 
with  only  one  of  his  ori^al  companions.  The 
shareholders  of  the  association,  in  spite  of  their 
losses,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  for 
his  disinterested  and  resolute  conduct  He  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  his  experiences  entitled 
^*  African  Memoranda.'^  Subsequentljr  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Abercrombie  m  Egypt 
in  1801,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France 
in  1810.  In  1818  he  cruised  in  the  Indian  ocean 
in  command  of  the  frigate  Nisus. 

BEAYEE  HEAD,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Montana 
territory,  separated  on  the  8.  and  W.  from 
Idaho  by  the  Rocky  mountains  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  Big  Hole  mountain;  area,  4,250  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870.  722.  Affluents  of  Jefferson 
river,  one  of  the  nead  streams  of  the  Missouri, 
take  their  rise  in  this  county.  The  surface  is 
very  mountainous.  The  county  contains  three 
quartz  mills  for  the  production  of  gold  and  a 
saw  milL    Capital,  Bannock. 

BEiTEE  nrDIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Chipe- 
wyans,  belonging  to  the  Athabascan  family. 
They  inhabit  a  beautiful  district  on  the  Peace 
river,  and  are  allied  with  the  Mauvais  Monde. 
Their  dialect  differs  somewhat  from  the  Chipe- 
wyan.  They  are  gay,  improvident,  and  given 
to  gambling. — ^A  tnbe  of  the  Algonquin  family, 
called  in  early  French  accounts  Amikouek  or 
Beaver  Indians,  lay  north  of  Manitouline  island 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Huron.  They  were  also 
called  Nez  Perc^  a  name  subsequently  given 
to  an  Oregon  tribe. 

BEAYEl  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  Lake  Michigan, 
near  ite  N.  extremity,  ana  having  one  island 
of  considerable  extent  (40  sq.  m.),  called  Big 
Beaver.  After  their  expulsion  from  Kauvoo,  a 
dissenting  branch  of  the  Mormons  established 
themselves  there  under  Joseph  Strang. 

BEAZLET,  SaHMl,  an  English  architect  and 
author,  bom  in  London  in  1786,  died  at  Tun- 
bridge  castle,  Kent,  Oct  12,  1851.  He  erected 
three  great  theatres  in  London,  two  in  Dublin, 
and  three  in  the  provinces,  besides  remodelling 
several,  and  supplying  drawings  for  theatres  in 
India,  Belgium,  and  Brazil  He  wrote  over  a 
hundred  dramas,  and  two  novels,  '*  The  Rou6 '' 
and  ''The  Oxonians." 

BEBEERIKE,  or  BekeerbL  an  alkaloid,  having 
the  formula  0>»HssNO«,  ootained  from  the  be- 
beeru  bark  or  bark  of  neetandra  Bodiei.  This 
tree  belongs  to  the  family  lauracfa^  and  inhab- 
its Guiana  and  neighboring  regions  of  South 
America.  .  The  alkaloid  is  also  found  in  the 
Vwnu  $emp€rviren$  or  common  box.    The  im- 


pure sulphate,  which  is  commonly  used,  oceors 
m  small  dark  brown  trsnslnoent  scales.  It  k 
supposed  to  resemble  qninia  in  its  propertieA, 
and  has  been  used  in  the  same  class  of  diseases. 
In  antiperiodic  power  it  probably  ranks  among 
the  vegetable  bitters  as  next,  though  far  inlls- 
rior,  to  quinia. 

BfiBIABT,  Bach  Antoeise  Aigule,  a  French 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  bom  on  Uie  island  of 
Guadeloupe  in  1789,  died  there  in  1884.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  Ihe  godson 
of  the  abb6  8icard,  under  whose  direction  he 
qualified  himself  for  his  task.  He  publiidied  in 
1817  an  Ettai  tur  Its  sourds-mmeU  et  tur  U 
kmgage  naturel,  and  afterward  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  royal  institution,  where  he  exoited 
so  much  Jealousy  by  his  zeal  for  reform  that  he 
was  induced  in  1825  to  re«^  and  return  to 
Guadeloupe.  Among  his  writings  are :  Mimo- 
graphie,  ou  Esiai  d*icriture  mimique  (1822X 
and  Manuel  d^enseignement  pratiave  (1827). 
The  academy  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  £ilog4 
hutoriqut  de  VabbS  de  r£pSe. 

BEBUTOFF.  Yttfl  Oflt^Tltfh,  prince,  a  Rus- 
sian soldier,  oom  in  1792,  died  m  Tifiis,  March 
22,  1858.  His  family,  originally  Armeniana, 
acquired  distinction  in  Georgia.  He  Joined  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus  in  1809,  served  in  1812 
against  the  French,  and  subsequently  took  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Dagbeetan.  In 
1825~'7  he  was  governor  of  Imeretia,  and  in 
1828  fought  bravely  against  the  Turks  under 
Paskevitch ;  and  he  was  made  m^Jor  general 
for  storming  Akhaltzikh  and  holding  that  for- 
tress in  March,  1829,  for  ten  days,,  against  supe- 
rior Turkish  forces,  until  relieved  by  Muravi^. 
Appointed  governor  of  the  new  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Armenia,  he  concluded  in  1885  a 
boundary  treaty  with  Persia,  and  was  in  188$- 
'40  a  member  of  the  Transcaucasian  administra- 
tion in  Tifiis.  In  October,  1846,  he  defeated 
Shamyl ;  and  in  November,  1847,  he  became 
president  of  the  Transcaucasian  administrative 
council.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  ob- 
servation on  the  frontier,  and  by  routing  the 
Turks  near  Eadiklar,  Dec.  1, 1858,  he  prevent- 
ed their  invasion  of  Russian  Armema.  He 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  near  Kuruk-Dereh, 
Aug.  6,  1854,  over  Zarif  Pasha  with  40,000 
men,  an  army  more  than  twice  as  large  as  his 
own ;  but  flidling  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
he  was  superseded  in  1855  by  Muraviefif;  and 
detailed  for  the  covering  of  Georgia,  where,  on 
hearing  of  Omar  Pasha^s  arrival  in  Mingrelia, 
he'lost  no  time  in  forcing  him  to  retreat  In 
1856  he  succeeded  Muravieff  as  oommander-in- 
chief  until  the  arrival  of  Bariatinsky.  He  was 
made  general  of  infantry  in  January,  1857. — 
Two  of  his  brothers  fell  on  the  battiefields  of 
the  Caucasus.  His  third  brother,  David,  fought 
under  Paskevitch  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
before  ^stria  as  commander  of  the  Caucasian 
cavalry  regiment^  became  lieutenant  seneral  in 
1856,  and  was  military  commander  of  Warsaw 
from  1861  till  his  deatti  there,  March  28,  1867. 


BECOATIOO 

BEUtnce  (ItaL,  Og-pwAaifh  tha  «yMa  hor- 
Untu,  a  enoging  bird  which  feeds  upon  inseoto, 
figs,  currtnta,  and  other  froiti.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  tyltiada  (warblers),  and  is  found 
in  some  English  and  even  Sootcn  oonntiea,  but 
ofaieflj  in  ■oQthem  Enrope.  It  boa  a  voice 
like  a  nightingale,  Inrka  Uijlj  in  the  thiokeat 
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B««oM1«  iOrtciat  fiftiDk). 

ibliage,  and  fiiu  witb  aingnlar  giMo,  It  was 
eaten  with  mnoh  ddigbt  bj  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  RtiU  ia  one  of  the  most  delectable 
moroeaiiz  on  Italian,  Oreolan.  and  French  ta- 
bles, especipU;  in  Venice.  An  annual  feast 
mode  on  beooaficoa  ia  called  ieeeqfitata.  The 
term  beooatioo  ia  applied  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, rather  indiscriminat«l7,  to  different  kinds 
of  ajlvan  warblers,  when  they  are  fat  and  in 
ooDditioQ  for  the  table. 

BECGAFDM,  or  Netkeriw,  DtMalet,  on  Italian 
artist,  bom  at  Sien%  in  1484,  died  in  Genoa, 
Uarch  18, 1648,  or  according  to  I*nii  after  IBSl. 
He  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  amaaing  himself 
in  drawing  Bgnres  of  his  flock  upon  the  sand. 
Beooaftimi,  a  patron  of  art,  was  struck  bj  hia 
t^ent,  and  attended  to  hia  education ;  and  he 
adopted  the  name  of  hia  benefactor,  thoogh  he 
ocoasionall;  naed  hia  real  name  of  Uecherino. 
He  studied  in  Venic«  and  Rome,  and  oa  hia 
retnm  to  Siena  he  exeonted  bronte  atatoes  and 
basa  reliefs.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  Siena  eathedroL 

BECClRIi,  CfMre  Ifwai,  marqnia  of,  an 
Italian  jnriat  and  economist,  bom  in  Uilan, 
Haroh  Ifi,  1788,  died  there,  No7.  28,  1794. 
He  attended  the  Jesnita'  college  in  Parma  and 
afterward  stndied  philosophf  and  mathematics. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Count  Firmian,  gov- 
ernor of  Lombard^,  he  established  a  literarj 
aooietj  in  Uilan  and  a  periodical,  11  Gaffe 
(I7B4^'5),  in  which  he  published  (17tt4)  bisAf 
Mlitti  e  delU  pent,  which  was  revised  by  him 


iahmenta,"  Edinbnrgh,  1708),  German,  French, 
and  other  languages.  This  esaaj,  which  ni^ed 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
tortnre,  establiahed  hia  fame  aa  the  originator 
cS  a  more  bunaoe  B^rMem  of  penal  Jorispm- 


deneo,  and  wroagfat  important  reforma  al- 
most everjwhere,  though  in  bis  own  oonn- 
\ij  he  waa  at  first  depreoiated.  Toltalre 
wrote  a  commentary  on  it  under  the  title  of 
Un  anoeat  de  Sttattfon^atiA  sabseqnently  Beo- 
oaria  visited  him  and  D'AlemberL  The  oor- 
reapondonoe  of  Baron  Grimm  attests  the  great 

S>pnlarit]'  of  Becoaria's  views  in  France. 
ant  commended  them,  but  the  most  learned 
disquisition  on  the  subject  ia  by  Cesare  Cantb 
(Florence,  1802).  Oatharine  II.  adopted  Beo- 
oaiia'e  soggestiona  in  the  Boseian  code,  and 
offered  bim  an  office,  which  he  declined  in  order 
to  aoeept  the  professorship  of  political  and  ad- 
miniatraUve  soienoes  especially  created  for  him 
at  Milan  in  November,  176S.  His  opening  dia- 
oonrse,  "On  Oonimeroe  and  Pnblic  Adminia- 
tration,"  waa  tranalated  into  French  by  An- 
toiue  Oomparet  (1769).  In  1771  he  become 
a  member  of  the  supreme  eoonomio  council, 
and  on  the  abrogation  of  this  body  he  waa 
transferred  to  the  magistracy,  and  placed  in 
1791  on  the  committee  for  tLe  reform  of  the 
civil  and  orimlnal  oode.  He  promoted  reforms 
in  trade,  onrrency,  and  atatistioa,  and  urged  the 
adoptionof  uniformity  in  weights  andmeasurea. 
Hia  leoturea  on  political  economy  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of  EUmtnti  di  tea- 
n«>»Mi^>wMIt«if,  in  the  collection  of  the  iScrtttort 
elamiet  italiani  di  ectmomia  polittca.  Tbe 
best  complete  edition  of  hit  works,  indnding 
his  Jiieerehe  inUntta  alia  naiura  dellnitiie,  is 
by  Villftri  (Florence,  1854). 

BECClUi,  euibUtMa,  or  Uwm^  BattMa, 
an  Italian  electrician,  bom  at  Uondovi,  Oct 
8,  1718,  died  in  Turin,  May  37,  1781.  He 
entered  the  religious  order  of  the  I^ariata  in 
1782,  and  always  remained  a  member  of  it 
He  became  professor  of  experimental  physics  at 
Palermo  and  afterward  at  Rome,  and  m  1 748  at 
Turin.  Subsequently  be  waa  tutor  of  the  prin- 
cee  de  Ohablais  and  de  Oarignon,  and  spent  the 
reet  of  his  life  in  Turin.  Uia  fame  rests  upon  his 
treatise  J>tir  tMiricumo  naturals  e  art}fieieU 
(Turin  1753),  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Franklin  (London,  1771).  Hia  most 
remarkable  erperimenta  and  theories  relate  to 
the  limited  conducting  power  of  water,  to  tbe 
electrification  of  the  air  and  smoke,  to  the  ve- 
locity of  electricity,  to  its  influence  in  reducing 
metala,  and  to  varioos  phenomena  ctxmectea 
with  storma  and  atmospherical  magnetism 
The  "  Philosophical  Tranaactions  "  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  1706,  contdn  hia  letter  to  Franklin 
(1730)  entitled  "Experiments  in  Electricity," 
and  other  pliers  in  Latin.  At  tbe  sugges- 
tion of  Boscovich,  be  was  eommisBioned  in 
17GQ  to  measure  tlie  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Turin. 
This  work,  which  was  not  regarded  aa  very 
accurate,  he  completed  in  1768,  and  published 
ao  oooonnt  of  it  in  1774  (Oradtu  TavrinmuU). 

BECEIU,  fii^ar,  a  Spanish  sculptor  and 
fresco  painter,  bom  at  Baeza  in  1620,  died  in 
1670.    He  Btndied  ouder  Michel  Angelo  at 
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Rome,  and  on  bis  return  to  Madrid  executed 
several  works  in  fresco  for  the  palace,  and 
adorned  many  charohes.  His  i£asterwork  is  a 
statne  of  the  Virgin. 

BECHER,  Johaai  JMchtai,  a  German  chemist, 
bom  in  Spire  in  1625,  died  in  London  in  Octo- 
ber, 1682.  In  spite  of  adverse  circnmstances, 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  became  professor  at  Mentz,  and 
in  1660  imperial  councillor  at  Vienna  and  first 

Shysician  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  en- 
eavored  to  promote  industry  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  Vienna,  but  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court,  and  after  many  unfor- 
tunate experiences  in  various  places  he  ended 
his  life  in  London.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
Physiea  Subterranea  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
1669),  establbhing  a  close  relation  between 
chemistry  and  medical  science,  and  on  his 
founding  the  theoretical  basis  of  chemistry. 

BBCHnnUN,  Jehao  MattlAtt,  a  German  orni- 
thologist and  forester,  bom  in  Waltershausen, 
Saxe-Gotha,  July  11, 1757,  died  in  1822.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  most  celebrated  hunting  grounds 
of  Germany,  he  opened  at  Eemnate  a  school  of 
forestry,  and  became  in  1800  the  director  of 
the  Saxe-Meiningen  academy  of  forestnr.  His 
principal  works  are  Gemeinnutzige  JSiUurge' 
9chicht6  Deutschlands  (4  vols.,*  Leipsio,  1789- 
'95;  2ded.,  180W9),  and  NatvrgeBchichU  der 
Stubmtdgel  (4th  ed.,  Halle,  1840). 

BECHUANi  (singular,  Moehuana^  from  ehuanay 
free,  and  a  personal  prefix),  a  people  of  8.  Africa, 
inhabiting  an  extensive  territory  on  both  sides 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  divided  into  nu- 
merous tribes.  Their  complexion  is  a  cofiee- 
colored  brown,  that  of  the  Barolong  tribe  be- 
ing the  lightest.  They  are  of  medium  size, 
symmetrically  built,  and  have  the  crisped  wool- 
ly hair  of  the  negro.  They  are  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position. Slavery  hardly  exists  among  them. 
They  are  rich  in  sheep  and  goats,  but  less  so  in 
homed  cattle.  They  nave  some  notion  of  deity, 
but  have  no  religious  rites,  though  monkeys, 
snakes,  and  crocodiles  are  sometimes  worship- 
ped. They  affirm  that  they  originally  sprang 
from  a  cave,  which  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
Bakoni  country,  and  where  the  footmarks  of  the 
first  man  may  be  still  seen  in  the  rocks.  Their 
faith  in  the  supernatural  power  of  a  class  of 
wizards  termed  rain-makers,  one  of  whom  at 
least  is  found  in  every  tribe,  they  share  with 
the  other  peoples  of  southern  Africa.  P<Jyg- 
amy  exists  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  circum- 
cision is  a  genera]  practice.  Missionaries  have 
obtained  access  to'  several  of  the  most  western 
tribes,  and  by  their  influence  the  women,  who 
formerly  performed  all  the  agricultural  work, 
have  been  relieved  from  the  heavier  tasks.  The 
govemment  of  the  Bechuana  is  both  monarchi- 
cal and  patriarchal,  and  of  a  mild  character. 
Every  tnbe  has  its  chief  or  king,  who  resides 
in  the  largest  town,  and  is  held  sacred  by  rea- 
son of  his  hereditairy  authority.  Under  these 
chiefs  are  the  heads  of  particular  districts  and 
Tillages,  and  again  under  these  are  the  eo9i^  or 


wealthy  men,  who  fbrm  the  aristocracy.  The 
power  of  the  princes  is  very  great,  bnt  is  limit- 
ed by  tiie  general  assembly,  called  the  pitke^ 
of  the  subordinate  chiefs. — The  Bechuana  for- 
merly extended  8.  as  far  as  the  Orange  river,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  Hottentots.  At  a  re- 
cent period  the  Calfres  made  an  incursion  fk-om 
the  east  deep  into  the  Bechuana  territory,  and 
devastated  tne  country,  destroying  cities,  many 
of  which  had  a  population  of  20,000.  More 
recenUy  the  Boers  have  founded  establish- 
ments, including  the  Orange  River  Republic, 
within  the  Bechuana  territory.  Among  the 
most  important  and  best  known  of  the  Bechn- 
ana  tribes  are  the  Baseuto,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  of  them,  occupying  a  table  land  to  the 
west  of  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  partially 
civilized  and  Christianized ;  the  Batlapi,  among 
whom  missionaries  have  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, dwelling  in  a  parched  region,  almost  des- 
titute both  of  wood  and  water,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Kalahari  desert ;  the  Barolong,  dwelling 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  formerly  power- 
ful, but  now  scattered'  and  almost  extu^ted 
by  the  Caflfres;  the  Bapgwaketse,  dwelling 
still  furthw  to  the  north,  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
valley,  who  were  formerly  wealthy,  bnt  hare 
sufiered  eeverely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
CafiTres ;  the  Bahurutse,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  foregoing,  in  one  of  the  finest  districts 
of  S.  Africa,  who  had  considerable  industry  in 
agriculture  and  raising  cattle,  till  they  were 
driven  by  the  Cafilres  from  their  countir,  which 
in  1837  was  seized  by  the  Boers;  the  Batoana, 
dwelling  on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Ngami,  the 
remnant  of  the  former  powerful  tribe  of  Ba- 
mangwato;  the  Bakwams,  who  occupy  the 
fine  hilly  regions  along  the  rivers  Kotuani  and 
Mariqua ;  and  the  Balaka,  who  are  not  of  Be- 
chuana stock,  but,  like  th%  Bushmen,  live  scat- 
tered among  various  tribes,  and  are  generally 
despised,  tfnder  the  name  of  Bakalahari,  the 
Balaka  dwell  in  great  numbers  in  the  Kalahari 
desert  The  Bayeye,  who  dwell  upon  the  ben- 
ders of  Lake  Ngami,  are  also  to  be  aistinguished 
from,  the  Bechuana. — The  fullest  information 
concerning  the  tribes  of  southern  Africa  Is 
contained  in  the  ^^  Travels  and  Reseai^es** 
of  Livingstone. 

KECK,  or  Beck,  IHivM,  a  Dutch  portrait  paint- 
er, one  of  the  ablest  pnpils  of  Vandyke,  bom 
in  1621,  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656.  He 
painted  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  Charles 
1.  of  England  exclaimed,  '*  Faith,  Beck,  I  be- 
lieve you  could  paint  riding  post^*  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  employed  him  in  painting 
the  portraits  of  European  sovereigns,  and  cble^ 
ly  her  own  portrait.  He  travelled  extensive- 
ly, and  while  sick  in  Germany  he  was  thought 
dead  and  prepared  for  the  grave,  but  revived 
and  was  gnidually  restored  to  life.  His  subse- 
quent death  was  ascribed  to  poison. 

BECK.  Karl,  a  German  poet,  t>ora  at  Bi^a,  Hun- 
gary, May  1,  1817.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
merchant,  studied  in  Pesth,  Vienna,  and  Lelp- 
dc,  and  has  dnoe  1848  chiefly  redded  in  Yiauim. 
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His  first  poems  appeared  in  1888  and  1889,  and 
his  reputation  was  established  by  his  novel  in 
verse,  JankOj  dsr  wngcmwhe  Bosshirt  (Leipsio, 
1842).  Among  his  principal  sncoeeding  works 
are:  Lieder  torn  armen  Mann  (Berlin,  1846) ; 
Aus  der  Heimath  (Dresden,  1852) ;  M(Uer  Dolo- 
roM  (Berlin,  1853) ;  Jadwiga  (Leipsic,  1868) ; 
and  Elegieen  (Vienna,  1869).  He  wrote  a 
drama  entitled  jS!tzt/2  (Leipsio,  1841),  not  adapted 
for  the  stage.  Many  of  his  works,  especially 
Janho^  are  remarkable  for  their  deUneation 
of  Hungarian  characteristics.  A  collection  of 
his  poems  {OesammelU  Oedichte^  Berlin,  1844) 
has  passed  through  many  editions. 

BECK.  L  Thetdtrlc  E«iieyi,  an  American 
physician,  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 
1791,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1855.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  college  (1807),  began 
his  medical  career  in  Albany,  prepared  in  1818 
a  systematic  report  on  American  minerals,  be- 
came in  1815  professor  of  the  institutes  of  med- 
icine and  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
western  New  York,  and  was  princip^  of  the 
Albany  academy  from  1 81 7  to  1 848.  In  addition 
he  was  professor  in  the  Fairfield  medical  college, 
1826-^40,  and  in  the  Albany  medical  college, 
1840-'54.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Btate  medical  society  in  1829,  founder  and  for 
some  time  president  of  the  Albany  institute, 
and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  state 
lunatic  asylum  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  its  president  in  1854.  His  statistical  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  influencing  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  their  education.  He  edited 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity  "  (1849-^58). 
wrote  extensively  for  scientific  periodicals,  and 
published  with  his  brother  a  celebrated  work 
on  the  **  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  " 

il828 ;  7th  ed.,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Dunlap  and 
)r.  Darwell,  London,  1842;  10th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Albany,  1850).  II.  Jtlw  Brodhead,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Schenectady,  Sept.  18,  1794,  died  in  Khine- 
beok,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 1851.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  college  (1818),  practised  in  New 
York,  and  was  in  1822  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  seven  years  the  chief  editor  of  the  "  New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.*^  In  1826 
he  became  professor  of  materia  medioa  and  bot- 
any in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  afterward  exchanged  the  chair  of  botany  for 
that  of  medical  jurisprudence,  which,  together 
with  that  of  materia  medica,  he  filled  till  his 
death.  He  co6perated  with  his  brother  in  his 
^* Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,''  and 
published  ''Medical  Essays''  (1843),  ''Infant 
Therapeutics"  (1849),  and  "Historical  Sketch 
of  the  State  of  Medicine  in  the  Colonies" 
(1850).  IIL  Lewis  C,  an  American  naturalist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1798,  di^  in  Albany,  April  21, 
1858.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  college 
(1817),  and  professor  successively  of  botany  m 
the  Bensselaer  institute  at  Troy  (1824-'9),  of 


botany  and  chemistry  in  the  Vermont  academy 
of  medicine,  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
in  Rutgers  college,  and  of  chemistry  in  the 
Albany  medical  college.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed mineralogist  in  the  geological  survey 
of  New  York.  He  published  works  on  botany, 
chemistry,  adulterations,  the  "  Mineralogy  of 
New  York  "  (4to,  1842),  &c. 

BECKER,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Minnesota;  area. 
1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  808.  The  Red 
river  of  the  North  has  its  source  m  Elbow  lake, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  county.  Detroit  lake, 
in  the  S.  W.  part,  empties  into  the  Red  river, 
and  White  Eartii  lake,  in  the  N.  part,  into  Wild 
Rice  river.  Buffalo  river,  also  a  branch  of  the 
Red,  drains  the  W.  part,  while  the  S.  E.  comer 
is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Crow  Wing  river. 

BECKER.  I.  CkittlH^  WUhcta,  a  German  phy- 
sician and  writer,  born  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  22, 1778, 
died  there,  Jan.  17, 1854.  He  translated  some 
of  Cooper's  novels,  and  Le  mie  prigioni  of 
Silvio  Pellico.  By  his  literary  labors  he  ac- 
cumulated (40.000,  to  which  his  son  Karl  Ferdi- 
nand added  a  house  of  the  value  of  $7,000,  ap- 
propriating the  whole  amount  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  Leipsic.  II.  Karl  Ferdlaandy 
a  German  musician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Leipsic,  July  17,  1804.  He  studied  the 
piano,  narmony,  and  composition  under  Fried- 
rich  Schneider,  and  at  the  age  of  14  made  his 
first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist.  Soon  after 
this  he  tumed  his  attention  specially  to  the 
organ,  and  became  professor  of  the  organ  and 
of  harmony  at  the  Leipsic  conservatory.  He 
has  published  several  pieces  for  the  piano,  not 
of  great  value,  and  made  important  collections 
of  chorals;  but  he  is  better  known  as  a  writer 
on  musical  art  than  as  either  a  composer  or 
compiler.  He  contributed  largely  to  musical 
journals,  among  others  to  the  CfBcilia^  edited 
by  Gottfried  Weber,  the  Eufonia^  the  Tageblatt^ 
and  the  Zeitgenossen,  Finally,  when  Robert 
Schumann  established  his  Neue  ZeitsehriJtJUr 
MuHk^  Becker  became  one  of  its  most  constant 
contributors.  He  has  published  Rathgeberfur 
Oraanisten  (Leipsic,  1828) ;  Systematuch-chro- 
nologiaehe  Dar$tellung  der  musikalUehen  Lite- 
ratur  (1886) ;  Die  Hauemiuik  in  DeuUehland 
in  d-em  16.,  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  (1840); 
an  index  of  musical  works  published  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  {Die  Tonwerhe  dee 
16.  und  17.  JahrhunderU,  1847);  Die  Ton- 
hUnetler  dee  19.  Jahrhunderte  (1849),  &c. 

BECKER,  Karl  FenUnaml,  a  German  philolo- 
gist, bom  at  Liser,  near  Treves,  April  14, 1775, 
died  at  OfiPenbach,  Sept  5,  1849.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Hildesheim,  taught  there  from  1794 
to  1799,  subsequently  studied  and  practised 
medicine,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  In 
1828  he  established  a  school  at  Offenbach.  In 
his  writings  on  comparative  philology  he  fol- 
lowed logical  and  philosophical  principles,  in 
opposition  to  the  school  of  philologists  who 
base  their  investigations  chiefiy  upon  historical 
and  ethnological  development,    ms  grammars 
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and  mannAls  of  the  Gemum  language  pawed 
through  manj  editions. 

BEOLIS,  Karl  FrtoMch.  a  German  historian, 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1777,  oied  there,  March  15, 
1806.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Halle,  became 
a  teacher,  and  published  Weltge$ehichU  f^ 
Kinder  und  Kinderlehrer  (9  vols..  Benin, 
lS01-'5).  Woltmann  added  to  this  series  a  10th 
volume,  and  A.  Menzel  two  more ;  and  Adolf 
Bchmidt's  edition  of  1860-'67  contains  20  vol- 
umes, including  Amd*s  Oe»chiehte  der  leUten 
Tidrtig  Jahre  and  its  continuations  to  1867. 
The  same  au thorns  Oe»ehiehte  der  Jdhre  1867- 
1871  (1st  vol,  1872)  is  also  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
plement Becker^s  original  nine  volumes  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  work, 
especiallj  among  Juvenile  readers.  Equally 
attractive  for  the  young, are  his  three  volumes 
of  Ertdhlungen  au$  der  alien  Welt  (Halle, 
1801-'S ;  4th  vol  by  GfiAther,  1842,  containing 
Lie  Pereerhriege ;  9th  and  revised  ed.  by  Eck- 
stein, 1857). 

BECKER,  Bidelf  Zachiriii,  a  German  author, 
bom  at  Erfurt,  April  9,  1752,  died  March  28, 
1822.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  and  Journalist  at  Dessau,  and 
eventually  at  Gotha,  where  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  his  writings  led  him  in  1797  to  estab- 
lish a  publishing  house.  Over  600,000  copies 
of  his  i^oth-  uvM  HulfshfUhlein.  oder  lehrreiehe 
Freudet^  und  Trauergeaehiehte  dee  Dorfee 
Mildheim  (Gotha,  l787-'98),  were  sold  withm 
a  few  years  in  Germany  and  in  foreign  trans- 
lations. He  made  a  valuable  addition  to  Ger- 
man art  by  his  edition  of  HoUeehnitte  alter 
deuteeher  Meister  (1808-*16).  In  1814  ap- 
peared Bee1cer*9  Leiden  und  Freuden  in  iid>en' 
tehnmanatlieher  frantdeiseher  O^angeneehqfty 
a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  French 
(1811-U8)  on  account  of  his  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon. 

BEC&EB.  I.  WniMta  fifCtlleb,  a  German  ar- 
ch»ologbt,  bom  at  Obericallenberg,  Nov.  4, 
1753,  died  in  Dresden,  June  8,  1818.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  was  a 
teacher  in  Dessau,  and  became  professor  at 
the  Dresden  art  academy  (Bitterakademie)  in 
1782,  director  of  the  galleiy  of  antiquities  and 
of  the  numismatic  museum  in  1795,  and  of 
the  green  vaults  in  1805.  He  edited  the  En- 
eomium  Morim  of  Erasmus  (Loh  der  Narrheit, 
Basel,  1780),  and  published  the  works  of  Hol- 
bein (Berlin,  1781).  His  principal  works  are: 
Avgtteteum^  Dreedene  antihe  I>enkmdler  ent- 
haltend  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1805-^9 ;  new  and  en- 
larged ed.,  1882-7,  with  162  engravings),  and 
an  illustrated  work  on  the  coins  of  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Dresden  numismatic  museum  (Leip- 
sic^  1813).  IL  Wnhctai  AMT,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bora  in  Dresden  in  1796,  died  in  Meis- 
sen, Sept.  80,  1846.  He  was  professor  of 
classical  archesology  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic  His  OtUluM  (8d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868) 
and  Charidee  (2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  1854)  nave  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Metcalfe,  with  notes  (London,  1844  and  1854). 


In  these  works  the  Ufe,  mannen,  and  opstotns 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  are  admi- 
rably depicted,  accompanied  by  learned  and 
elaborate  excursuses.  His  principal  work  ia 
Mandbueh  der  rdmieehen  AlteriMkmer^  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  Marqnardt  (5  Tola., 
ia48-'64). 

BECKETy  TkMMS  i,  an  English  prdate  and 
statesman,  bom  in  London  alK>ut  1117,  assasri- 
nated  in  Canterbury,  Deo.  29,  1170  His  la- 
ther, Gilbert  Beoket,  a  native  of  Rouen,  was 
of  Norman  and  not  of  Saxon  blood,  and  hia 
mother,  generally  represented  as  a  Saracen 
convert  to  Christianity,  was  probably  actually 
bom  at  Caen.  Thierry  and  other  writers 
who  picture  Becket  as  a  champion  of  the  Sax- 
ons against  the  Normans,  are  not  sustained  by 
later  critics,  who  find  no  mention  of  him  in 
that  character  by  contemporary  authorities; 
and  the  contest  had  moreover  then  become  one 
of  class  and  not  of  race.  At  the  time  of  hia 
birth  his  father  was  established  in  London 
as  a  merchant,  and  Becket  grew  up  with  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman  of  the  respectable 
middle  class.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
abb^,  Surrey,  and  at  Oxford,  Ixmdon,  and 
Paris.  While  employed  in  the  office  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  sheriff  of  London  and  acquaint- 
ed with  Theobald,  arcnbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  latter- enabled  him  to  study  law  in  BolognA 
and  in  Auxerre,  and  presented  him  on  his  re- 
tum  to  England,  after  he  had  taken  deacon'a 
orders,  with  the  livings  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand 
and  Otterford,  Kent.  He  next  employed  him 
in  missions  to  Rome,  in  one  of  which  he  suc- 
cessftilly  negotiated  for  the  restoration  of 
the  legatine  power  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  archbidiop  now  appointed  him  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Beverley,  and  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln  and  St  PauVs.  In  1168 
Henry  II.  made  him  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  had  to  discharge 
flJl  the  ftmctions  wnich  now  devolve  UDon  the 
different  members  of  the  cabinet,  besioee  offi- 
ciating judicially.  He  was  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  as  con^icuous  on  the  batUefield  as  he  was 
at  the  heaacHf  the  state.  The  valor  which  he 
displayed  as  a  commander  by  the  side  of  the 
king  in  France  led  to  his  being  made  tutor 
of  his  young  son  Henry,  whose  marria^  with 
Margaret  of  France  he  negotiated.  Intmoatelj 
associated  with  the  king,  he  yet  refrained  from 

i joining  in  his  excesses ;  and  Uiough  as  chanoel- 
or  and  as  a  soldier  he  threw  off  his  clerical 
character  and  was  addicted  to  stateliness  and 
display,  his  morals  were  exemplary  and  he  was 
by  no  means  irreligious.  So  powerftU  became 
his  influence  over  Henrr  that  in  1162,  on  the 
death  of  Theobald,  tiie  kmg  pressed  his  election 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  and  some  authorities 
ascribe  to  Henry  the  intention  of  making  Becket 
raler  in  England  as  viceroy,  while  he  was  him- 
self to  rule  as  king  in  France.  He  was  the  first 
native  Englishman  who  held  the  arohbish<»rio 
of  Cantex^ury,  and  having  been  ordainea  aa 
priest,  he  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  aa 
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primate  of  i^  England.  He  incurred  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  his  i^al  master  by  relinquishing 
the  ohanoellor^s  office,  which  the  king  wanted 
him  to  retain;  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
archdeaconry,  which  Becket  wL»hed  to  keep 
along  with  the  archbishopric.  Becket  now 
became  as  austere  and  sturdy  as  a  prelate  as 
he  had  been  brilliant  and  oourtier-iike  as  a 
statesman ;  and  he  acquired  great  renown  and 
popularity  as  a  fearless  champion  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  church,  and  incidentally  of 
the  people,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown  and  the  nobility.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  his  qualities  fitted  him  better  for  the 
court  and  the  camp  than  for  the  church ;  but 
it  was  only  through  the  latter  that  one  of  his 
origin  could  in  his  day  have  risen  so  high. 
He  began  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  1163  at 
the  council  of  Rheims,  where  he  lodged  com- 
plaints against  English  laymen  for  tampering 
with  ecdesiastical  rights  and  property.  He 
claimed  from  the  crown  Rochester  castle  as 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  this  and  other 
bold  steps  broke  off  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  government  and  the  nobility.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  famous  constitutions  presented  at 
Clarendon  in  1164  became  the  signal  of  bitter 
feuds  between  him  and  the  king.  The  privi- 
lege for  which  he  contended  related  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  most  helpless  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple firom  the  grasp  of  the  royal  courts,  and  to 
the  trial  of  their  cases  by  the  milder  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction.  One  of  the  Clarendon  constitu- 
tions, forbidding  the  ordination  of  villeins  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  masters,  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  people,  with  whom  he 
rose  in  favor  in  the  same  degree  that  he  lost 
ground  with  the  court.  Henry  II.  withdrew 
his  son  from  his  tutorship,  and  Becket  took  a 
solemn  vow  to  resist  the  Clarendon  constitu- 
tions, but  at  length  was  compelled  to  recognize 
them  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  who  absolved 
him  from  the  violation  of  his  pledge.  Henry 
nevertheless  continued  hostile  to  him ;  and  to 
escape  from  his  persecutions,  he  fled  from  Eng- 
land, but  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather. 
Charging  him  with  a  breach  of  allegiance  oa 
account  of  this  attempt  to  desert  his  post,  the 
king  had  him  tried  by  a  parliament  at  North- 
ampton ;  and  Becket,  overwhelmed  with  pen- 
alties, despoiled  of  his  property,  and  deserted  by 
all  but  the  common  people,  fled  in  disguise*  em- 
barking from  Sandwich  for  Gravelines.  Henry 
confiscated  the  revenues  of  his  see  and  made 
unavailing  eflforts  to  have  him  expelled  from 
Flanders  and  France.  Becket  spent  nearly 
two  years  unmolested  in  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny  in  Burgundy ;  and  although  the 
king  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  course,  Becket,  after  reigning  his 
see  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  was  immedi- 
ately reinstated  by  his  holiness,  and  his  cause 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  king  of  France. 
Beckot^s  boldness  mcreasing  with  his  success, 
the  king  struck  hb  name  from  the  liturgy,  ex- 
pelled 400  of  his  relatives  from  England,  and 


made  it  a  criminal  ofiTenoe  to  correspond  with 
him  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  him  in  any  way. 
The  p<^  having  confirmed  Becket^s  legatine 
power  or  primacy  of  all  England  except  the 
see  of  York,  the  archbishop  attempted  to  awe 
the  church  and  state  into  submission  to  his 
and  the  pope^s  wilL  and  is  said  to  have  been 
restrained  only  by  the  illness  of  the  king  from 
having  him  excommunicated.  The  efforts  of 
the  pope  and  the  French  monarch,  and  several 
personal  interviews  between  the  king  and  the 
archbishop,  all  proved  unavailing  to  effect  a 
reconciliation ;  and  the  strife  increased  in  bit- 
terness when  Henry  II.  had  the  coronation  of 
his  son  Henry,  a  prerogative  of  the  primate, 
performed  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  The 
latter  and  his  assistant  bishops  were  consequent- 
ly suspended  by  the  pope  at  Becket's  request. 
In  1170,  however,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
at  FreitviUe,  a  border  town  in  Touraine,  and 
the  king  restored  to  him  his  see  and  all  its 
privileges.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  peo- 
ple gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception ;  but  he 
speedily  revived  the  old  feud  by  publishing  the 
suspension  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  The 
king,  who  was  in  Normandy,  taunted  his  at- 
tendants for  their  remissness  in  revenging  him 
on  the  overbearing  prelate.  This  incited  Re- 
ginald Rtzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  four  barons  of 
the  coort^  to  undertake  the  task.  They  met 
Dec.  28, 1170,  at  the  castie  of  Ranulph  de  Broo. 
near  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
armed  men.  The  next  aay  they  had  a  stormy 
interview  with  the  archbishop  in  his  palace, 
and  on  the  same  evening  invaded  the  cathedral 
during  the  vesper  service.  Becket  prevented 
all  opposition  to  their  ingress  by  declining,  as 
he  said,  ^'  to  convert  a  church  into  a  castie, '' 
and  implored  hb  assailants  to  spare  everybody 
except  himself.  They  attempted  to  drag  him 
oat  of  the  church  so  as  not  to  desecrate  it  by 
bloodshed ;  but  while  manfully  wrestling  wim 
De  Tracy,  Becket  received  a  blow  which  in- 
flicted a  slight  wound  upon  him,  and  which 
shattered  the  arm  of  his  faithful  crossbearer, 
Edward  Grimes.  The  archbishop  then  kneeled 
at  the  altar,  when  the  other  three  barons  gave 
him  the  deathblow  and  his  brains  were  scat- 
tered on  the  floor.  The  murderers  fled  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people  to  Enaresborough  and 
then  to  Rome,  whence  the  pope  sent  them  as 
penitents  to  the  Holy  Land.  Ilie  king  of  Eng- 
land barely  escaped  from  being  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  wno  ordered  the  cathedral  to  be 
closed  ror  one  year.  In  1172  Alexander  HI. 
canonized  Becket  as  Saint  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. His  remains  were  deposited  in  1221  by 
Henry  III.  in  a  rich  shrine,  which  became  a 
resort  of  pilgrims  (described  in  Chaucer's 
**  Canterbury  Tales  "X  ^^^  scene  of  alleged  mir- 
acles, and  of  periodical  festivala  Henry  V HI. 
after  the  reformation  despoiled  the  shrine  of 
its  precious  treasures,  and  nad  the  saint's  name 
struck  out  of  the  calendar  and  his  bones  burnt 
and  scattered.    Not  a  vestige  remaina  of  th« 
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magnificent  shrine,  and  the  cathedral  itself  was 
pailly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872,  the  interior 
of  th^  eastern  part  of  it,  known  as  Beoket's 
crown  or  corona,  having  been  only  recently 
finished. — The  most  important  contemporary 
Latin  bio^phers  of  Becket  were  Edward  Qrim, 
Roger  of  Pontigny,  William  Fitz-Stephen,  Alan 
of  Tewkesbury,  Herbert  of  Bosham,  and  an 
anonymous  writer  whose  MS.  was  found  in 
the  library  of  Lambeth  palace  and  reproduced 
by  Dr.  Giles.  Gamier  de  Pont  Sainte  Max- 
ence,  who  was  acquainted  with  Becket^s  sbter 
Mary,  abbess  of  Barking,  published  a  French 
biography  in  verse  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  Lord  George  Lyttelton  (1764-'7) 
and  Joseph  Berinffton  (1790),  in  t^ieir  historical 
works  on  Henry  II.,  were  the  most  important 
English  writers  on  the  subject  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Southey's  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  (1824 ; 
new  ed.,  1869)  contains  an  attractive  biography 
of  Becket.  Les  deux  chaneeliers  d' AngUterre^ 
by  Ozanam,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1836.  The 
"Remains"  of  R.  H.  Froude  (4  vols.,  1888-'9) 
was  followed  by  two  editions  of  Dr.  Giles  from 
the  Latin  (8  vols.,  Oxford,  1845 ;  6  vols.,  1848), 
and  by  his  better  known  English  ^^Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  &  Becket"  (2  vols.,  1846). 
Dean  Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials  of  Can- 
terbury "  (1855;  5th  ed.,  1869)  gives  a  minute 
narrative  of  the  martyrdom  and  the  posthumous 
history  of  Thomas  in  the  chapter  on  the  shrine. 
Dean  Milman's  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity  " 
contains  in  the  8d  and  last  volume  (London, 
1854)  a  full  account  of  the  Becket  or  Thomasian 
controversy,  and  this  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  authorities.  The  German  work,  Der 
Heilige  Thomas  und  sein  Kampf/ur  die  Frei- 
heit  der  Kirehe^  by  Buss  (Mentz,  1856),  was 
followed  in  London  in  1859  by  "  The  Life  and 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,"  &c.,  by 
<iohn  Morris,  canon  of  Northampton,  and  by 
"Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Biog- 
raphy," by  James  Craigie  Robertson,  canon 
of  Canterbury.  Edward  A.  Freeman^s  essay 
on  "  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his  Biog- 
raphers," in  his  "  Historical  Essays  "  (London, 
1871),  throws  new  li|^t  on  Becket's  life,  re- 
futes the  fallacies  of  Thierry  and  of  other 
writers,  and  reveals  the  religious  bias  of  the 
different  biographers.  A  "Life  of  Thomas  k 
Becket,"  translated  from  an  Icelandic  saga,  is 
in  course  of  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  master  of  the  rolls  (London,  1872). 

BECKFORH.  L  WlUfam,  an  English  politician, 
bom  in  the  West  Indies  in  1690,  diea  at  Font- 
hill,  Wiltshire,  June  21,  1770.  He  became  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1746  for  Shaftesbury, 
and  afterward  for  the  city  of  London,  and  was 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wilkes.  Succes- 
sively alderman,  sheriff,  and  twice  lord  mayor 
of  Ix)ndon,  he  acquired  celebrity  in  1770  by 
volunteering  manly  remarks  to  George  III. 
while  presenting  an  address  of  the  city  of 
London  remonstrating  against  parliament, 
against  the  king^s  former  unfavorable  reply  to 
the  popular  grievances,  and  demanding  the  re- 


moval of  the  cabhiet  The  speech  concluded 
tiius :  "  Permit  me.  sire,  to  observe  that  who- 
ever has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  en- 
deavor, by  false  insinuations  and  suggestionfl, 
to  alienate  your  mi^esty's  affections  from  yoor 
loyal  subjects  in  general^  and  from  the  city  of 
London  m  particular,  is  an  enemy  to  yoor 
mtgesty^s  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the 
public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  c<m- 
stitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the  ^orioos 
revolution."  The  excitement  produced  by  his 
boldness  preyed  upon  his  mina  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  died  soon  afterward.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  Guildhall,  and  his  speech  to  the 
king  engraved  on  the  pedestal.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  limited  culture,  it  was  believed  that 
John  Home  Tooke,  who  claimed  the  author- 
ship of  the  speech,  had  either  prepared  it  before 
or  revised  it  after  its  delivery.  II*  WUlaB,  an 
English  romancer,  son  of  the  precedina:,  bom 
in  1760,  died  May  2, 1844.  He  inherited  a  vast 
fortune,  estimated  as  yielding  over  £100,000 
annually,  and  he  claimed  lineal  descent  f^om 
the  royal  dynasties  of  Scotland  and  fhnn  other 
illustrious  ancestors.  The  great  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, his  father^s  friend,  was  his  sponsor  and 
the  promoter  of  his  education.  The  precocity 
of  his  mind  was  revealed  in  1780  by  the  puUi- 
cation  of  a  satirical  work  against  artists  (*^  Bi- 
ographical Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Paint- 
ers ").  He  was  in  Paris  in  1778,  where  he  be- 
came acouiunted  with  Voltaire,  and  travelled 
extensively  till  1788,  when  he  married  Lady 
Margaret  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  ik 
Aboyne,  who  bore  him  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  married  CoL  (afterward  Lieut. 
Gen.)  James  Orde,  and  the  younger  became 
duchess  of  Hamilton.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament  at  different  periods,  and  acquired 
literary  celebrity  by  his  romance  of  "  Vathek, 
an  Arabian  Tale,"  written  in  French.  An 
English  version  was  published  by  an  anony- 
mous author  without  nis  consent  in  1786,  pre- 
vious to  the  issue  in  1787  at  Lausanne  of  hia 
original  edition  in  French  (VBisUnre  du  ealtfe 
Vatheh\  which  was  so  perfect  in  style  and 
idiom  that  many  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman.  Korth  in  his  ^^  Memoir  of  Beck- 
ford  "  says  that  "  Vathek  "  is  "  the  finest  of 
oriental  romances,  as  ^Lalla  Rookh'  is  the 
finest  of  oriental  poems;"  and  Lord  Byron 
said  that  *^  as  an  eastern  tale  even  *  Rasselas  * 
must  bow  before  it.  His  happy  valley  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  hall  of  Eblis."  He 
displayed  his  fastidious  taste  for  magnificent 
buildings  in  the  erection  of  Fonthill  abbey, 
with  a  lofty  tower,  which  afterward  fell  owing 
to  its  hasty  construction.  After  having  sold 
Fonthill  in  1822,  in  conseqnence  of  the  dimin- 
ished income  from  his  Jamaica  estates,  he  built 
another  remarkable  mansion  on  Lansdown  HilL 
near  Bath ;  and  previously  while  in  Portugal 
he  had  a  fairy  palace  constructed  at  Gintnu 
which  was  his  residence  for  several  years,  ana 
which  is  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron  in  the 
first  canto  of ''  Childe  Hardd."    Hia  life  waa 
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gpent  in  ardaons  Ftadiea,  and  his  excldsive 
habits  and  oriental  sorronndings  added  the 
prestige  of  mystery  to  the  extraordinary  im- 
pression produced  by  his  palaces  and  towers, 
nis  gems  of  art  and  furniture ;  and  his  fancif\i], 
extravagant,  morbid,  and  eccentric  dispomtion 
tallied  well  with  the  characteristics  of  his  cele- 
brated romance.  Many  works  were  published 
on  Fonthill,  and  on  its  artistic  and  literary 
treasures,  at  one  time  including  Gibbon^s 
library,  which  he  had  purchased  at  Lausanne. 
Among  his  works  is  ^^  Italy,  with  Bketches  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,"  published  in  183^  though 

{>rinted  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  n*om  his 
etters  written  during  a  residence  in  those 
countries.  This  work  has  been  characterized 
as  a  prose  poem,  and  abounds  in  picturesque 
and  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
life.  In  1835  appeared  his  ^*  Recollections  of 
an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcoba^a 
and  Batalha."  This  was  his  last  publication. 
His  ^^ Memoirs"  were  published  in  London, 
1859  (2  vols.). 

BECKMANN,  Jthaai,  a  Qerroan  technologist, 
bom  at  Hoya,  June  4,  1 739,  died  in  Hanover, 
Feb.  4, 181 1.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
but  abandoned  theology  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  natural  sciences.  For  some  time 
he  was  profe^or  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Lutheran  academy  of  8t.  Petersburg;  and 
after  studying  mineralogy  in  Sweden,  and 
forming  there  the  acquaintance  of  Linnsdus, 
he  was  appointed  in  1766  professor  at  G5t- 
tingen.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
his  lectures  and  treatises  on  rural  economy 
(OruntUdtge  der  deuUehen  Landwirth$eh(^fty 
0th  ed.,  1806),  finance,  commerce,  technology, 
politics,  &c.  He  wrote  Beitrdge  tur  Oesehiehte 
der  Erfindung  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1780-1805; 
English  translation,  ^*  History  of  Inventions," 
Ac.,  4  vols.,  London,  1817;  revised  ed.,  2  vols., 
1846).  His  editions  of  the  "  Wonderful  His- 
tories "  of  Oarystius,  of  De  Mirabilibvs  Atu- 
eultationibiu^  and  of  the  *^  Treatise  on  Stones '' 
by  Marbodiua,  are  valued. 

BECKX,  Pierre  Jean,  general  of  the  society 
of  Jesus,  bom  at  Sichem,  near  Louvain, 
Belgium,  Feb.  8,  1795.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  society  of  Jesus  at  Hildesheim  in  1819, 
was  confessor  of  Ferdinand  of  Anhalt-KOthen 
after  the  conversion  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1825,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  newly  established  church  at 
KSthen.  After  Duke  Ferdinand's  death  in 
1880  he  accompanied  his  widow,  the  duchess 
Julia,  countess  of  Brandenburg  (natural  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Pmssia),  to 
Vienna.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  procurator 
for  the  society  in  Austria,  but  the  revolution 
of  1848  obliged  him  to  leave  that  country,  and 
he  became  rector  of  the  college  of  Louvain. 
Subsequently  he  was  the  superior  of  the  society 
for  Hungary,  and  eventually  provincial  for 
the  who&  Austrian  empire  exciting  Galieia. 
After  the  death  of  F.  Roothaan,  M!ay  8, 1858^ 
was  elected  general  of  the  society,  July  2.    His 


principal  work,  Der  Manat  Marid  (Vienna, 
1843 ;  9th  ed.,  1861)  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Bohemian,  and  Polish.  In  December, 
1871,  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  representa-  ^ 
tives  of  foreign  governments  on  the  question ' 
of  the  seizure  by  the  Italian  cabinet  of  the 
great  convent  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  Quirinal. 

BEC<tUEREIi.  L  inttlM  C6sar,  a  French  phys- 
icist, bom  at  Oh&tillon-sur-Loing,  March  7, 
1788.  He  was  educated  at  the  polytechnic 
school,  served  with  the  army  in  Spain  as  an 
ofScer  of  engineers,  and  retired  in  1815  with 
the  rank  of  m%jor.  In  1819  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  roineralogical  and  geological 
researches.  In  studying  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  amber,  he  was  led  to  experiment  on 
the  discharges  of  electricity  by  means  of  pres- 
sure ;  and  that  was  the  starting  point  of  almost 
all  his  subsequent  investigations.  He  thee 
observed  the  evolutions  of  electricity  in  ever* 
kind  of  chemical  action.  These  researches  le<l  ' 
to  the  refutation  of  the  "  theory  of  contact," 
by  which  Volta  explained  the  action  of  his 
pile  or  battery,  and  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  electrical  apparatus  with  a  constant  cur- 
rent. The  discoveries  in  electricity  made  by 
Becquerel  have  been  published  in  the  Annales 
de  phy$iqiie  et  de  chimie  and  in  the  Memaires 
de  raeaaemU  des  $ciences.  His  investigations 
enabled  him  to  discover  a  very  simple  method 
of  determining  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
organs  of  men  and  animals.  He  made  numer- 
ous physiological  applications  of  this  method, 
and  discovered  that  whenever  a  muscle  is  con- 
tracted a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  evolved. 
Becquerel  is  also  one  of  the  creators  of  electro- 
chemistry. In  1828  he  made  use  of  this  new 
science  in  the  production  of  mineral  substances, 
and  in  treating  by  the  humid  process  the  ore6 
of  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  For  these  re- 
searches he  was  elected  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  in  April,  1829,  of  the 
French  academy  of  sciences.  In  1837  the 
royal  society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal 
for  his  numerous  discoveries  in  science.  He 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Paris  museum 
of  natural  histo^  the  same  year,  and  was  pro- 
moted in  1865  to  the  rank  of  commander  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  Among  the  list  of  new 
substances  which  Becquerel  obtained  by  the 
action  of  electricity  may  be  mentioned  alu- 
minuni.  silicon,  glucium,  crystals  of  sulphur 
and  01  iodine,  and  numerous  metallic  sul- 
phurets,  such  as  dodecahedral  pyrites,  galena, 
sulphuret  of  silver,  iodurets  and  double  iodu- 
rets,  carbonates,  malachite,  calcareous  spar, 
dolomite,  metallic  and  earthy  phosphates  and 
arseniates,  crystallized  silica,  &c.  He  also  dis- 
covered a  process  of  electric  coloring  on  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  which  has  been  extensively 
and  variously  applied  in  practice.  In  his 
electro-chemical  investigations,  BeoquereFs  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  electric  forces  and  the  so-called 
chemical  aflSnitiea,  and  to  excite  the  latter  into 
action  by  means  of  the  former.     All  kinds  of 


efectrotjpiDg,  ve  only  ao  mtny  va- 
lioua  application*  of  electro-ohemiatrr.  itMaj 
of  his  rasearah«B  relate  to  tba  e)«ctrio  ocu- 
daotibilit;  of  metals,  galvanomeWra  the  eleo- 
trie  propertJM  of  tonrmaliaa,  atmospberlo  eleo- 
trieitj,  the  effects  prodaced  b;  vegetation,  the 
eleotro-inagnetjo  bslanoe,  capable  of  measariag 
with  exactness  the  intensity  of  electric  onr- 
renta,  and  to  tbe  ose  of  marine  talt  in  agrl- 
cnltnre.  Among  his  principal  worksare:  7Va«M 
expirimental  d4  nUctrieiti  tt  du  magTUtime 
(7  Tola.,  Paris,  18M-'40;  new  ed.,  3  vola,, 
ISSS);  TVaitidaphytiqittdantutrapporUatae 
la  ehitnU  (2  vols.,  1g43-'4);  Traiti  At  ViUe- 
trkiti  et  du  tnaffnitunu  (3  vols.,  I8fi5-'6); 
and  RUumi  d»  VhUtoirt  dt  FiUetriciti  tt  dv 
magnitumt  ^18S8).  IL  ilnaadn  VAmmtt,  toa 
of  tbe  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Maroh  34,  I8S0. 
He  was  assistsnt  professor  of  natnral  sciences 
at  tbe  mnsenm.  and  afterward  profeeaor  at  the 
conttrtateire  det  arU  tt  mittert.  In  1SS8  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physical  scieaoes. 
In  1668  he  was  elected  member  of  tbe  acodem; 
as  snccessor  of  Oespretz.  He  discovered  a  chlo- 
ride of  Mlver  whicn  will  receive  and  retain  the 
colored  Impressions  of  Ugbt,  so  that  the  colors 
of  therunbowmajnow  be  tiled  in  the  daguer- 
reotype in  all  varieties  of  hoe;  bnt  thev  can 
only  be  retained  in  obscurity,  as  they  gredually 
disappear  when  long  exposed  to  light.  In 
1862  he  published  £tudtt  iur  Tttepotition  d« 
Londrei,  the  phoaphoroecope  of  hia  invention 
haTing  Httraeted  mnch  attrition  at  the  London 
eiporiticn  of  1861.  He  a88ist«d  his  father  in 
bis  later  works,  m.  LmIs  AUM,  brother  of 
tbe  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1814,  died  in 
1863.  He  wag  e  pbymcian  and  a  profeeeor  in 
the  facnlty  of  Puis,  and  anthor  of  many  vain- 
able  treatises.  His  Simiiotique  dti  urinM 
(1841)  won  a  prize  from  tbe  academy ;  and  a 
seoood  edition  of  tk»  applieatiotu  de  FiUe- 
tritUi  d  la  thin^eutiqae  taidiealt  was  pub- 
lished In  1861. 

BECSE.  I.  Old  (Hang.  0-B«ete),  a  market 
borongh  of  S.  Hnngary,  in  the  oonnty  of  Bacs, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Theias,  96  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Nensatz;  pop.  In  1870,  14,058.  It  carries 
on  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  eom.  II.  Ifew  (Vj- 
Btfi),  m  ntarket  boroogb  and  steamboat  sta- 
tion in  tbe  oonnty  of  Torontil,  on  the  left  bank 
of  tbe  Theisa,  aboot  4(  m.  E.  of  tbe  preceding ; 
pop.  in  1870,  7,198,  and  with  the  immediately 
adjoining  village  of  Franyova,  14,423.  It  is 
one  of  the  greateat  com  market*  in  tbe  Ana- 
tro-Hnngarian  monarchy. 

BEGSKEUL  I.  GraU  (Hung.  tTtw-Btttbt- 
rti),  a  tewn  of  8.  Hnngary.  o^iital  of  the 
county  of  Tinvatil,  on  tbe  Bega,  47  m.  S.  W. 
of  Temeavir;  pop.  in  1870,  19,896.  It  ba*  a 
BiHDaD  Catholic  and  a  GreA  ohnrch,  a  gym- 
Tiftrfnm,  and  a  oollege  of  Plarist*.  The  princi- 
pal trade  is  in  agricnltnral  prodnoe  and  cattle. 
IL  Utdf  (Hung.  Xit-Btettertt),  a  tillage  of 
HoDgary,  In  tbe  oonnty  Hid  10  m.  N.  W.  of 
TaoMavir;  pop.  abgnt  8,000.    It  U  In  a  fine 
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agriooltnral  diatriot,  famova  for  tta  ibe^  and 
ba*  a  trade  in  wool  and  faoaey. 

SHI  UD  KDSIEtD.  The  artklee  at  fbni- 
tnre  devised  by  the  people  of  diffomt  natic^ 
to  eeonre  comfort  in  reclining  for  sleep,  natn- 
rally  vary  widelv  with  varlon*  degree*  of  oi»ll- 
Izotlon,  with  difierenoea  of  dimatea,  dwell- 
inga,  and  national  ohoracteriftica.  Savana 
stretch  themselves  on  tbe  ground  or  mi  pilea 
of  leaves,  or  make  rough  preparation*  for 
sleep  by  spreading  ridns — probably  the  first 
approaches  of  primitive  natiotH  toward  a  more 
elaborate  bod.  The  native  of  tiie  tropica 
sleeps  in  a  hammock,  or  on  a  oool,  thin  mat  of 
pna*.  The  East  Indian  at  ni|^t  unroll*  hia 
light  portable  eharpoy,  or  mottreai,  whkfa  in 
the  morning  is  again  rolled  togedier  and  car- 
ried away.  The  Jaoaueae  lie  upon  mattfa^ 
with  a  nngular  ana  to  the  Ennqtean  moM 
uncomfortable  wooden  neck  rest  in  the  plaoe 
of  a  pillow.  The  Chinese  use  low  bedstead^ 
often  elaborately  carved,  and  sopporting  only 
mats  or  quilted  coverlets.  Tbey,  too,  ose  for  a 
pUlow  a  peculiar  kind  of  wooden  frame,  gener- 
ally of  bunboo.  In  the  north  of  China  the  bed- 
ding is  laid  in  winter  npon  rueed  platforms  ef 
masonry,  which  are  gently  warmed  by  a  amall 
femaee  ondemeath. — Tbe  nations  of  ooDtineft- 
tal  Europe  generally  nse  the  French  bedstead, 
without  a  canopy  above  it,  and  with  mattife* 
of  variona  materials,  sheets,  coverlet*,  feather 
pillows,  Ac.  A  pecnlianty  of  the  German 
beds  is  tbeir  sbortnee* ;  beaidea  this,  the  bed 
clothing  always  oonust  in  part  of  a  large  down- 
pillow  or  upper  mattress,  which,  nrMd  over 
the  person,  is  snpposed  to  answer  tlie  pnrpcae 
ctf  all  other  orduiair  bedclotbing  cembiaed. 
Often  diis  b  tbe  only  covering  fdndtbed ;  in 
the  boose*  of  the  poorer  olaasM  and  in  email 
country  inns  tMs  i*  almoet  always  the  oaae ; 
bat  all  the  ordinary  hotels  of  tbe  towna  have 
teamed  to  odd  to  it,  in  beds  intended  for  for- 
eigners at  least,  sheeta,  blankets,  and  other  cot- 
etinga. — In  England,  the  old  "  fcrar-pcNMr  "  bad- 
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stead,  an  itmnente  piece  of  ftuidtare,  hariDg 
a  oanopy  aupported  over  it  by  poat*  at  the 
oomeca,  still  tortat  the  pride  of  many  iiihiHij 
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gnert  ohambera,  and  is  merjwhtrt  oommon, 
tbongh  tbe  fimpler  open  bed  b  fast  taking 
tto  puce.  In  the  dme  of  EliealMth  the  oauop;f 
covwed  codj  the  head  of  the  bed.      Tbe  Eng- 
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Bsh  beds  even  now  are  the  laivest  In  the 
world,  and  tiie  Eunota  anoient  "bed  of  Ware," 
sUaded  to  b*  Shakespeare,  '\a  18  fbet  eqnftre. 
This  bedstead  was  probably  constracted  about 
tbe  jear  1500,  and  has  been  for  three  ceoturi«8 
or  more  preserved  in  an  inn  at  Ware  in  Hert- 
fordshire. It  is  of  lolid  oak,  elaboralelj  carved. 
Ae  many  a*  IS  persona  are  said  to  have  slept  in 
It  at  one  time. — The  beda  of  the  SDciente  had,  in 
general,  few  peoaliarities  to  distlngniah  them 
from  oar  own  aimpler  forms.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  Uieir  beds  sopported  on  frames 
moch  reMmbling  onr  bedsteads;  feather  and 
wool  mattrenes  were  common,  and  their  bed- 
olothing  was,  in  the  Inxnrlona  periods  of  both 
nations,  of  great  magnifioenoe,  and  decorated 
with  elaborate  neadle-work.  The  sndent 
Brit<n  slept  on  skins ;  after  the  Roman  oonqnest 
straw  tacks  became  common  as  beds.  Tbe 
EgTptiautiad  a  coaob  of  pecaliar  shape,  if  we 


may  Jndge  from  their  inscriptions;  bnt  the  beds 
ordinariif  mentioned  in  the  Bible  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  onstomarj  simple  kind. — In 
Ncent  years  many  arrangements  of  the  bed 
hare  been  inrented  bj  leading  surgeons  fbr 
the  oomfbrt  of  the  wounded  and  sick ;  some  of 
a  kind  pennittiDg  tbe  raising  or  depreaaion  of 
ona  portiOB  of  tbe  body;  others  so  contrived 


that  the  patient  may  lie  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  permit  the  performance  of  verj  difficult 
surgical  operations.  The  most  nseftal  of  all 
these  inventions  lias  been  that  of  tbe  hydro- 
static or  water  bed  of  Dr.  Neit  Amott.  This 
consists  of  a  troagh  or  tub  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  covered  with  a  rubber  cloth  of 
sntCcient  rize  to  dnk  deeply  into  the  tub  when 
emptf.  This  of  course  floats  on  the  wat«r, 
ana  a  bed  laid  upon  the  cloth  accommodatee 
ilaelf  to  every  motion  of  the  person  lying  upon 
it  Other  valuable  beds  for  surgical  purposes 
are  those  in  which  the  patient  con  be  moved 
by  tnming  handles  which  lower  or  raise  por- 
tions of  the  surface. 

BED  OF  JUSTICE,  a  name  originally  given  to 
the  raised  seat  occupied  by  the  earlier  kinga 
of  France  in  their  coanciis  with  the  peers  and 
barons  for  the  decision  of  anestions  of  import 
As  the  parliaments  gninea  increased  power, 
the  king  appeared  personally  only  hi  tbe 
gravest  cases ;  and  the  name  lit  de  jvttie*  was 
soon  applied,  not  to  the  seat,  but  to  an  occa- 
sion when  the  king  was  thus  present.  Still 
later,  a  bed  of  Jnstice  was  called  by  the  king 
when  the  parhainent  refbsed  to  pass  a  measare 
of  which  he  approved.  He  then  appeared  and 
solemnly  commanded  Its  passage ;  so  that  the 
title  became  only  another  name  for  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
The  last  bed  of  Jnstice  waa  that  held  by  Louis 
XTI.  in  ITST,  at  which  time  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, refbsing  to  register  the  royri  edict  for 
assembling  tbe  states  general,  were  arrested 
and  confined  in  prisons  in  ditTerent  parts  of 
France.  This  incident  forms  one  of  tiie  most 
striking  episodes  In  the  early  part  of  the  FrMich 
revdution. 

BfeDlBIEirX,  a  town  of  Langnedoc,  France, 
in  the  department  of  Hiranlt,  on  the  Orbe,  10 
m.  N.  <^  B6ders;  pm.  in  1866,  8,960.  The 
town  has  a  college  and  manofaotories  of  cloths 
and  woollen  goods.  In  18fil  BMarlenx  was 
tbe  scene  of  a  serions  insnrrection. 

BBPBVe.    See  Epiioa. 

BEDDOB.  I.  Tbaaas,  an  English  phyrictan 
and  anthor,  born  at  Shifl^al,  Shropshire,  April 
IS,  1760,  died  at  ClifloD  in  December,  1806. 
He  was  edncated  at  Oiford,  stadied  anatomy  In 
London,  became  s  pnpil  of  Sheldon,  and  pnb- 
lished  a  translation  of  Spall  anzoni's  "Disserta- 
tions on  Natural  History."  He  removed  in 
1764  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  published  in  1780 
a  translation  of  Ber|msn's  "  Essays  on  Elective 
Attractlone,"  to  which  he  added  many  valuable 
notes.  He  was  an  active  member  of  tbe  scien- 
tlfiosocietieeofEdinbargh.  In  1786  he  visited 
France,  formed  an  intimacy  with  Lavoisier  and 
other  cbemista,  and  on  his  retnm  to  England 
was  elected  to  the  chemical  lectureship  at  Ox- 
ford. His  talents  and  position  drew  aronnd 
him  many  men  of  leamW,  including  Gilbert 
and  Erasmne  Darwin;  and  in  ITW  he  nnb- 
lished  a  dissertation,  in  whieh  he  claimed  fbr 
the  speculative  physioian  Hayow  tlte  discovery 
of  the  priseipal  &ots  In  pnenmatic  obmlsti?. 
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His  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution 
damaging  bis  position  at  Oxford,  he  resigned 
in  1792,  alter  which  he  published  his  work 
^*  On  the  Nature  of  Demonstrative  Evidence, 
with  an  Explanation  of  certain  Difficulties  con- 
curring in  the  Elements  of  Geometry,"  in 
which  he  claimed,  in  opposition  to  ontological 
theories,  that  mathematical  reasoning  depends 
essentially  upon  experiment,  and  proceeds  only 
by  evidence  of  the  senses.  He  anticipated  new 
improvements  in  medicine  from  the  science  of 
galvanism,  which  was  now  arising  in  Italy ;  and 
in  his  first  medical  work,  embracing  observa- 
tions on  calculus,  sea  scurvy,  consumption,  ca- 
tarrh, and  fever,  and  coigectures  on  other  ob- 
jects of  physiology  and  pathology,  he  showed 
his  tendency  to  found  medical  science  upon 
chemistry.  The  most  popular  of  all  his  works, 
and  that  which  best  reveals  his  imagination 
and  taste,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  his  **■  His- 
tory of  Isaac  Jenkins,"  written  in  favor  of 
temperance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  of  which  more  than  40,000  copies  were 
rapidly  sold.  He  was  enabled  in  1798  to  es- 
tablish a  pneumatic  institution  at  Bristol,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law.  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  of  Thomas  Wedgwooa. 
The  superintendent  of  this  institution  was  Hum- 
phry Davy,  then  a  young  man,  whose  first  dis- 
coveries were  made  here.  The  numerous  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Beddoes  at  thi»  time  had  refer- 
ence to  his  favorite  theory  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  permanently  elastic  fluids,  and  of  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  curing  all  diseases  by  breathing  a 
medicated  atmosphere.  He  was  especially  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  from  the  brilliant  dis- 
covery by  Davy  of  the  respirability  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  nitrous  oxide ;  and  he  issued 
treatises  in  rapid  succession  till  near  the  time 
of  his  death.  Dr.  Stock  published  his  memoirs 
in  1811,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  gave  him 
credit  for  talents  *^  which  would  have  exalted 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  eminence, 
if  they  had  been  applied  with  discretion." 
n.  TkMUS  LtreH)  an  £jiglish  poet,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  nephew  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
bom  in  Clifton,  July  20, 1808,  died  in  Basel,  Jan. 
26,  1849.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  (afterward  Sir  Davies  Gil- 
bert), and  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford. "  The  Bride's  Tragedy  "  (I.ondon,  1822), 
though  ill  adapted  for  the  stage,  was  highly 
praii^,  and  Mr.  Beddoes  was  regarded  as  a 
reviver  of  English  tragedy.  Discouraged  by 
the  unwillingness  of  managers  to  produce  his 
plays,  he  went  to  GOttingen  in  1824  to  study 
medicine,  and  thenceforward  chiefly  resided 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two  posthu- 
mous volumes  ^London,  1851)  contain  his 
tragedies  *^ Death's  Jest  Book"  and  the  ^'Sec- 
ond Brother.** 

BEDE,  or  Beda,  called  the  Venerable  Bede, 
a  Saxon  ecolesiastio,  and  the  earliest  historian 
of  England,  bom  probably  at  Monkton  in 
Durham  in  672.  died  at  Girvy,  May  26,  785. 
He  was  sent  in  his  childhood  to  the  monastery 


of  Saint  Peter  at  Wearmouth.  and  was  edu- 
cated there  under  the  abbots  Benedict  Biscop 
and  Oeolfrid.  He  was  made  a  deacon  at  the  age 
of  19,  and  ordained  a  priest  at  80.  His  learn- 
ing and  ability  were  remarkable,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
writer.  William  of  Malmesbury  even  saya, 
though  the  trath  of  the  statement  is  doubt^l, 
that  Pope  Sergius  sent  to  Bede's  superiors, 
begging  them  to  request  him  to  go  to  Rome  to 
enter  the  immediate  service  of  the  pontiflT.  He 
did  not  leave  his  monastery,  however,  but  spent 
his  whole  life  at  Wearmouth,  absorbed  in  study 
and  in  writing.  His  greatest  work,  the  '^  E^ 
clesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation," 
occupied  him  for  many  years,  and  has  re- 
mained the  best  and  most  tmsted  authority  on 
the  early  period  of  which  it  treats.  It  was 
compiled  from  chronicles,  the  traditions  handed 
down  in  the  convents,  and  miscellaneous  evi- 
dence of  many  kinds ;  but  it  is  remarkably  fr^ 
from  the  exaggerations  and  distortions  which 
fill  the  books  of  many  of  the  later  monkish 
historians.  Bede  produced  a  ^reat  number  of 
other  and  smaller  works,  principally  essays  and 
treatises  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  literary 
activity  was  extraordinary,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  work  most  enthusiastic  Even  during  his 
last  illness  he  continued  to  dictate  to  an  aman- 
uensis the  conclusion  of  a  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  (as  is  supposed)  into  Anolo- 
Saxon ;  immediately  after  completing  the  last 
sentence  he  reauested  his  assistant  to  place  him 
on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  said  a  short  prayer,  and 
expired  as  the  last  word  passed  his  lips.  Bede's 
Eistoria  Ertlesiastica  was  first  printed  in  Ger- 
many about  1476.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edi- 
tion in  the  British  museum,  and  one  in  Paris. 
The  history  was  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  his  version 
may  be  found  in  several  English  editions  as 
those  of  Cambridge,  1044  and  1722.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Thomas  Staiileton  was  nnb- 
lished  at  Antwerp  in  1565.  The  best  mociem 
edition  of  Bede's  Latin  text  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish historical  society  (1838).  A  later  English 
version  is  that  of  Dr.  Giles  (London,  1840X 
who  has  also  published  Bede's  complete  works^ 
as  far  as  extant,  in  6  vols.  (1848-'4);  and  a 
new  translation  appeared  in  1871. 

BEDEir,  Marie  AlphMse,  a  French  general, 
bom  at  Vertou,  Aug.  10, 1804,  died  in  Kantes. 
Oct.  80,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer,  was  educated  at  Saint  Cyr,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  (1882)  as  aide- 
de-camp  of  Generals  Gerard  and  Schramm, 
served  m  Algeria,  and  in  1844  became  lieuten- 
ant general  and  commander  of  the  province  of 
Constantine.  He  was  provinonal  governor  of 
Algeria  from  July  to  Octolier,  1847.  Com- 
manding one  of  the  five  columns  in  Paris 
charged  with  the  repression  of  the  insurrection 
of  February,  1848,  he  was  accused  by  Bngeand 
of  having  evinced  too  little  energy,  but  proved 
that  he  had  strictly  obeved  Sat  marshal's 
orders.    Thon^  appointed  by  the  revolntioii- 
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ary  government  minister  of  war,  he  preferred 
to  be  military  commander  of  Paris.  He  was 
next  commander  of  the  first  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  was  elected  to  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  by  the  department  of  Loire-In- 
f^rienre,  and,  though  originally  a  legitimist, 
was  more  liberal  than  most  conservatives.  He 
was  wounded  while  opei'ating  under  Oavaignac 
against  the  Paris  insurgents  in  June,  1848.  Jn 
1849  he  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  was  now 
considered,  after  Oavaignac  and  Lamoricifere, 
one  of  the  principal  military  supports  of  the 
republican  constitution.  The  coup  cTetat  of 
Dec.  2, 1851,  consigned  him  to  prison  at  Mazas 
and  Ham,  and  subsequently  to  banishment  in 
Belgium  till  after  the  amnesty  of  1858,  when 
he  returned  to  France. 

BEDELL*  !•  Gregory  Towiseid,  D.  D.,  an 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  bom  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
28,  1793,  died  in  Baltimore,  Aug.  80,  1834, 
while  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  buried  Sept  2.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of 
Oolumbia  college  (1811).  Having  been  or- 
dained deacon  in  1814,  he  became  rector  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  at  Fayetteville,  N.  0., 
in  1818,  and  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  been  built  for  his  use,  in 
1823,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  sacred  poems,  and  of 
several  musical  compositions,  some  of  which 
are  in  familiar  use  in  the  churches.  Among 
his  other  works  are:  "Bible  Studies"  (2  vols., 
1829),  " EzekiePs  Vision,"  "Onward,  or  Chris- 
tian Progression,"  "  Waymarks,"  "  Is  it  Well?  " 
&C.  After  his  death  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  him  with  30  of  his  sermons 
(2  vols.,  1836);  the  former  was  also  published 
separately.  As  stated  in  this  memoir,  "  he  was 
very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  oratory, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  as  a  model  of  chaste,  dignified,  and  im- 
pressive elocution."  IL  Gregory  Thirston,  D.  D., 
an  American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1817.  He  was  educated 
at  Bristol  college,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Virginia,  was  ordained  in 
1840  at  St.  Andrew's  church,  Philadelphia, 
and  became  pastor  at  Westchester,  Penn.  He 
was  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York,  from  1843  to  1859,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  assistant  bishop  of  Ohio. 
He  is  prominent  among  the  evangelical  clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  number  of  his 
sermons  have  been  published  by  request  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  He  has  also  re- 
published one  of  his  father's  works,  "  Pay  thy 
Vows,"  under  the  title  "  Renunciation,"  with 
additions  of  his  own. 

BEDELL,  WiniaB,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Black  Notley,  Essex,  in  1570,  died  at  Eilmore, 
Feb.  7,  1642.  He  was  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  on  his  embassy  to  Venice  in  1604. 
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Having  acquired  the  Italian  language,  he  trans- 
lated the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and 
presented  it  to  the  clergy  who  were  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  preach 
against  the  papal  power.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  remained  in  retirement  for  some 
time,  but  was  at  length  presented  to  a  living 
in  Norfolk.  In  1627  he  was  elected  provost 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  oflice  he  de- 
clined until  the  king^s  orders  made  his  accept- 
ance imperative.  He  was  next  made  bishop 
of  Kilmore  and  of  Ardagh,  but  resigned  the 
latter  see,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  reforming  the  clergy  of  Kilmore,  and  of  in- 
troducing the  Protestant  worship  into  Ireland. 
He  studied  Irish,  and  had  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  homilies  of  Ohrysostom  and  Leo  in 
praise  of  reading  the  Scriptures  translated  and 
circulated.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Irish 
rebellion  he  was  at  first  not  molested,  a  respite 
which  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed 
Protestants.  Soon,  however,  his  palace  was 
invaded,  and  himself,  his  two  sons,  and  son-in- 
law  were  carried  off  to  a  stronghold  of  the 
rebels,  where  all  except  the  bishop  were  put 
in  fetters.  The  exposure  during  the  winter 
brought  on  a  severe  fever,  of  which  soon  after 
his  release  he  died.  At  his  burial  a  concourse'' 
of  Roman  Catholics  attended,  and  a  volley  was 
fired  over  his  grave  by  the  rebels.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  in 
1685  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 
His  life  was  written  by  Bishop  Burnet  (1685). 
BEDFORD,  the  name  of  counties  in  three  of 
tJie  United  States.  I*  A  S.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Maryland  border ;  area,  about 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  29,685.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  oy  numerous  ridges  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  whose  principal  chain  forms  the  W. 
border  of  the  county.  One  half  of  the  surface 
is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  in  this  portion  iron 
ore  is  abundant.  The  Pittsbnrgh  and  Connells- 
ville  railroad  passes  through  the  S.  W.  comer, 
and  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  road  has  its 
terminus  near  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  338,074  bushels 
of  wheat,  118,091  of  rye,  405,261  of  Indian 
com,  876,296  of  oats,  85,491  of  buckwheat, 
104,657  of  potatoes,  28,623  tons  of  hay,  457,241 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  60,705  of  wool.  TTiere  were 
8,249  horses,  8,079  milch  cows,  10,189  other 
cattle,  21,746  sheep,  and  15,302  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Bedford.  IL  A  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia, 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  James  and  S.  W.  by  the  Staunton 
river ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,327, 
of  whom  10,770  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  mountainous  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  The  chief  pr^uctions  in 
1870  were  166,560  bushels  of  wheat,  258,995 
of  Indian  com,  249,799  of  oats,  and  1,956,157 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  8,194  horses, 
3,995  milch  cows,  5,659  other  cattle,  5,935 
sheep,  and  12,649  swine.  Capital,  Liberty. 
IIL  A  central  county  of  Tennessee,  intersected 
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bj  Dnok  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Id  1870, 
24,888,  of  whom  6,484  -were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  nndolating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga railroad.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  212,922  bushels  of  wheat,  1,010,642 
of  Indian  com,  104,801  of  oats,  85,516  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  869  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
6,255  horses,  2,872  mules  and  asses,  4.568  milch 
cows,  8,916  other  cattle,  25,204  sneep,  and 
88,962  swine.    Capital,  Shelbyville. 

BEDFORD,  a  post  borough,  capital  of  Bedford 
county,  Penn„  200  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Kaystown  branch  of  the  Juniata 
river;  pop.  in  1870,  1,247.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mmeral  springs,  situated  in  a  valley 
about  H  m.  from  the  town,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids  in  summer.  The  water  con- 
tains carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers. 

BEWOBD)  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  Bedfordshire, 
situat^  on  the  Ouse,  41  m.  N.  W.  of  London  by 
a  new  branch  of  the  Midland  railway ;  pop.  in 
1871, 16,849.  The  town  is  well  paved,  and  di- 
vided by  the  Onse  mto  two  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  John  Bunyan 
preached  here  and  composed  his  ^*  Pilgrim ^s 
rrogress  "  in  the  county  jail.  The  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  of  Bedford  are 
larger  and  better  than  those  of  most  English 
towns.  Many  of  them  were  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Harpur  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. : 
his  bequests  produce  over  £18,000  a  year,  an^ 
support  several  schools  of  different  grades,  in- 
cluoing  a  grammar  school  (which  has  been  en- 
larged since  1861,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Tudor  collegiate  building),  and  over  50  houses 
for  paupers.  The  old  church  of  St.  Peter^s, 
with  a  curious  Norman  door  and  an  antique 
font,  was  enlarged  in  1846.  The  Bunyan  meet- 
ing house,  originally  a  Baptist  chapel,  has  been 
reboilt,  and  was  opened  in  1850.  Among  the 
prominent  public  edifices,  the  Bedford  school 
Duildings  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
extent ;  the  public  library  is  also  a  fine  estab- 
lishment There  is  an  excellent  com  exchange, 
and  a  new  cattle  market  was  opened  in  1867. 
There  is  an  active  trade  in  wheat^  barley,  malt, 
coal,  timber,  and  iron.  The  prmcipal  manu- 
factures are  pillow  lace,  straw  plait,  shoes,  and 
agricultural  maplements,  the  iron  ploughs  of 
the  Howard  establishment  being  the  most  re- 
nowned of  England.  Bedford  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  besides  the  two  returned  by 
the  county.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  town  of  Bedcanford  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  scene  of  conflicts 
between  the  Saxons  and  Britons  late  in  the 
6th  century,  and  400  years  later  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  who  burned  it  early  in 
the  11th  century.  The  first  charter  on  record 
was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry  U.,  and  the 
last  by  Charles  II. 


BEDFWD,  fimfaig  8»,  an  American  phyn- 
cian,  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1806,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept  5,  1870.  He  graduated  at  the 
Rutgers  medical  college  in  1829,  and  after- 
ward spent  two  years  in  professional  study  in 
Europe.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  medical  college  of  Charleston,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  medical  college  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.  Soon  afterward  he  commenced  practice  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  medical  department  of  the  New 
York  university  (1840)  he  was  created  professor 
of  obstetrics,  in  which  chair  he  continued  tiD 
1862.  His  two  principal  works,  which  have 
been  remarkably  popular,  are  "  The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  and  "  The  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,"  the  latter  of  which 
has  passed  through  ten  editions.  They  have 
been  translated  into  French  and  German. 

BEDFORD,  Jthi,  Duke  of,  an  English  soldier 
and  statesman,  bom  about  1889,  died  in  Rouen, 
France,  Sept  14,  1485.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Henry  IV.  of  England  and  of  Mary  de  Bo- 
bun,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hereford.  He  was 
knighted  in  1899,  at  the  coronation  of  his  la- 
ther, and  became  govemor  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweied  and  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches. 
His  brother  Henry  V.  in  1415  conferred  upon 
him  the  dukedom  of  Bedford,  and  appointed* 
him  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Eng- 
land, while  he  vindicated  in  France  his  ri^t 
to  that  realm.  Henry  V.  in  1422  designated 
on  his  deathbed  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Hennr  VI., 
then  one  year  old,  and  the  fourth  son  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  regent  of  Eng- 
land. So  great  was  Bedford^s  renown,  that 
parliament  set  aside  the  king's  will  so  £ar  as 
to  make  him  also  protector  of  England,  except- 
ing during  his  absence  beyond  seas,  when  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  dis- 
charge this  function.  The  proceedings  on  this 
occasion  established  an  important  constitutional 
precedent  in  favor  of  the  prerogatives  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  crown.  Bedford  first  offered  the 
regency  of  France  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
on  whose  refusal  he  assumed  the  office  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany  having  renewed  their 
adherence  to  this  treaty,  and  the  union  between 
them  being  cemented  by  Bedford  and  the  duke 
of  Brittany  both  marrying  daughters  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  After  me  death  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France  (Oct  21,  1422)  Bedford  pro- 
claimed Henry  VI.  as  king  of  both  countries ; 
but  war  soon  broke  out  with  Charles  VII., 
who  was  defeated  at  Cr^vant  (1428),  and  over- 
whelmed at  Veraeuil  (1424),  where  Bedford 
commanded  in  person  and  displayed  great  skill, 
but  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Jacque- 
line of  Luxemburg,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, had  eloped  from  her  first  husband,  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  who  contested  her  Hainaut  poesea- 
sions  with  Gloucester;  and  when  they  were 
invaded  by  the  latter,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  kinsman  of  Bra- 
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bant.  In  addition  to  the  defection  of  the  Bur- 
gondian  forcea,  Bedford  was  crippled  by  the 
vexations  course  of  his  brother  and  of  par- 
liament, and  by  intestine  agitation  in  England. 
Nerertheless,  his  victories  would  probably  have 
colminated  in  the  conquest  of  France  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
by  the  interposition  of  Joan  of  Arc.    Bedford, 

'  with  reinforcements  from  the  garrison  towns 
of  Normandy,  followed  Charles  VIL  to  Paris. 
Before  the  walls  of  the  capital  he  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  maid  of  Orleans,  and  in  capturing 
her  while  she  was  attempting  to  make  a  sally 
from  Compile  (May  24,  1430) ;  and  he  was 
subsequently  the  principal  agent  in  bringing 
her  to  the  stake.  After  the  death  of  hb  wife, 
Nov.  14, 1432,  he  widened  still  more  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by 
marrying  Jacquette,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  St. 
Pol,  one  of  Burgundy's  vassals.  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort exerted  himself  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
two  princes.  At  length  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
agreed  upon,  but  this  was  regarded  as  hostile 
to  English  interests,  and  Bedford's  death  Was 
hastened  by  mortification  a  fortnight  before  its 
official  ratification.  He  was  a  patron  of  let- 
ters, and  acouired  for  London  the  royal  library 
of  Paris. — ^Tne  dukedom  of  Bedford  was  revived 

*in  1694,  and  conferred  upon  William  Rus- 
sell, 5th  earl  of  Bedford,  the  progenitor  of  the 
present  ducal  £unily. 

BEDFORD  LEFEL,  a  district  of  England,  con- 
sisting of  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country 
bounaed  N.  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on 
all  other  sides  by  highlands  which  encompass 
it  like  a  horseshoe.  It  embraces  the  isle  of 
Ely,  in  Cambridge,  and  portions  of  Hunting- 
don, Northampton,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Si^- 
folk ;  length  about  60  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area 
probably  about  400,000  acres.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  the  surface  of  the  district  was 
much  lower  than  now,  and  covered  by  one  of 
those  vast  forests  into  which  the  natives  used 
to  retreat,  and  which  it  was  the  general  policy 
of  the  conquerors  to  destroy.  The  subjugated 
people  were  employed  in  felling  the  trees  and 
erecting  great  embankments  to  keep  out  the 
sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  the 
emperor  Severus  built  roads  through  the 
marshes,  one  of  which,  from  Peterborough  to 
Denver,  was  60  ft.  wide  and  made  of  gravel  3 
ft.  deep ;  it  is  now  covered  by  from  3  to  5  ft. 
of  soil.  For  many  years  the  district  was  fertile 
and  well  cultivated;  but  in  1236,  during  a  vio- 
lent stormu  the  sea  burst  through  the  embank- 
ment at  Wisbeach  and  other  places,  doing  im- 
mense dama^  to  life  and  property,  and  redu- 
cing the  surviving  inhabitants  to  great  distress. 
A  second  accident  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
in  1253,  and  a  third  a  few  years  later.  The 
evil  was  sometimes  aggravated  by  improper 
measures  taken  for  its  cure,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the  district 
became  a  vast  morass,  some  portions  of  which 
were  covered  with  pools  of  stagnant,  putrid 


water  from  10  to  20  ft.  deep.  Efforts  to  drain 
it  were  set  on  foot  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  but  all  failed.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  the  earl  of  Bedford,  after 
whom  the  district  was  named,  made  a  partially 
successful  attempt,  which  was  renewed  in  1649 
by  his  son,  who  brought  the  work  to  a  close 
and  received  95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land 
as  a  compensation.  A  regular  system  for  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  drained  lands  was 
now  inaugurated.  A  corporation  for  their 
management,  consisting  of  a  governor,  6  bai- 
liffs, 20  conservators,  and  a  commonalty,  was 
chartered  and  is  still  kept  up.  Of  late  years 
important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  old  system  of  drainage,  which  in  some  re- 
spects proved  defective.  The  reclaimed  lands 
produce  fine  crops  of  grain,  fiax,  and  cole  seed, 
but  the  harvests  have  occasionally  suffered  by 
fresh  inundations,  one  of  which  in  1841  in- 
volved a  loss  of  over  £160,000. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  (often  abbreviated  Beds), 
a  county  in  the  south  midland  division  of 
England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Nordi- 
ampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Hertford, 
and  Buckingham ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  146,256.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Ouse  and  its  tributary  the  IveL  The  only 
range  of  high  lands  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
Chiltem  hills,  the  country  being  generally  level. 
The  woods  are  of  modem  growth.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  county  is  agriculturaL  Kear 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  market  gardening.  Ferruginous  peat  is 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Ivel.  The  an- 
cient Ikeneld  and  Watling  Street  roads  passed 
through  the  county,  and  tbere  are  many  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities.  The  Roman 
forces  of  Julius  Csdsar  were  opposed  by  the 
chief  of  the  district,  which  was  called  Catyeu- 
chlana,  and  under  Constantino  Bedfordshire 
was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia 
C»eariensis.  Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it 
was  part  of  Mercia,  and  under  Aln^  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name  and  divisions.  Among 
the  renowned  country  seats  are  Wobum  Abbey, 
belonging  to  the  Russell  family ;  Luton  Hoo,  to 
the  Earl  of  Bute ;  Ampthill  park,  to  the  Hol- 
land family ;  and  Caroington  house,  once  the 
residence  of  the  philanthropist  Howard. 

BEDLAM,  the  popular  designation  of  Beth- 
lehem hoe^ital,  a  lunatic  asylum  in  London, 
derived  from  a  priory  founded  in  1246  by 
Simon  Fitz  Mary,  sheriff  of  London.  Aiter 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  Henry 
VIII.  granted  it  in  1547  to  the  corporation  of 
London;  but  it  retained  the  name  of  Fitz 
Mary^s  hospital  till  1675,  when  the  building 
was  removed  from  Biahopsgate  without  (where 
now  is  Bethlem  court)  to  Moorfields,  near 
London  wall,  in  the  dty  of  London.  The  new 
hospital  was  laid  out  by  the  architect  Robert 
Hooke,  and  cost  nearly  £17,000.  This  second 
hospital  was  taken  down  in  1814,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  third  and  present  establish- 
ment in  St.  George^B  Fields  naving  been  laid 
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April  18,  1813.  The  building  hte  been  maoh 
enlarged,  and  now  oovera  14  acr«»  wid  ocoom- 
modatea  about  600  patients.  The  annnaUn- 
ooine  is  nearly  £80,000,  and  the  expenditure 
over  £30,000.  The  wretched  management  of 
the  first  hospital  lad  in  1T71  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  brutal  exbibiUon  of  maniacs,  whose 
Ueatment  furnished  materials  for  Hogarth's 
picture  of  a  madhoase  in  his  "  Rake's.  Pro- 
gress." Patients  partly  oured  were  pennitt«d 
to  go  at  large,  and  were  called  Bedlam  beg- 
gars, or  Tom -o'- Bedlams.  The  mismanagement 
continued,  thoagh  in  a  fiir  less  degree,  till  1815, 
aince  which  time  improvementa  have  been 
gradually  introduced. 

BEDODIBIS  (Arab.  Bedaai,  pi.  BtdaAn,  dwell- 
er in  the  desert),  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia, 
Irak,  and  the  eastern  and  soatheastem  parts 
of  Syria.  Theyliveintribesof  ^mSOOto  20,- 
000  or  30,000  men,  moving  from  plane  to  place 
as  the  exigencies  of  their  Hooks  and  herds  re- 


quire. From  the  earliest  ages  they  have  led  a 
pastoral  life,  dwelling  in  tents  and  rearing 
cattle,  with  which  they  supplied  the  cities,  go- 
ing ont  on  plnndering  excursions  or  spending 
their   leisnre    time    in    horse-racing,    athletic 

3>ort8,  story-telling,  and,  since  the  introdno- 
on  of  tobaccos  in  smoking.  All  domestic 
labor  except  milking  and  spinning  is  left  to 
the  women  and  siavc.t;  the  arable  land  is  eulti- 
TSted  by  the  neighboring  peasantry,  who  re- 
ceive one  third  of  the  prodnce  and  are  main- 
tuned  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  during 
their  stay,  as  a  reward  for  their  service.  The 
women  abo  perform  the  pvt  of  hairdressers 
to  their  husbands  in  onrUng  their  locks.  The 
tending  of  the  flocks  is  left  (o  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  Bedouin  considers  agriculture  beneath  his 
dignity ;  he  detqilsea  alike  all  labor  and  engage- 


ments in  commerce,  prond  of  his  liberty  and 

{enoology,  which  he  traces  back  to  Hohommed, 
shmael,  or  Joktun.  He  is  fierce  and  warlike, 
not  out  of  patriotism,  for  he  has  no  country, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  Bedouins  are 
passionately  fond  of  poetry ;  nearly  every  tribe 
bos  a  poet,  who  recites  the  deeds  of  their 
heroes  and  adventures  of  lovers,  aocompany- 
ing  his  son|^  with  the  rababa,  a  kind  of  one- 
stringed  fiddle.  They  are  among  the  most 
expert  riders  in  the  world,  and  are  greatly 
attached  to  their  horses.  Their  diet  is  simple, 
consisting  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  herds, 
rice,  and  coifee.  They  dislike  sleeping  in  build- 
ings, and  when  obliged  to  visit  tno  towns  for 
the  sale  of  their  cattle,  wool,  and  grain,  their 
stay  there  is  as  brief  as  possible.  The  Qe- 
douins  are  of  middle  size,  ^are  and  sinewy, 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatinie  and  exposure 
to  the  fiery  sun  and  hot  winds  of  the  desert. 
In  complexion  they  are  dark  bi'own,  have  reg- 
ular features,  with  deep-set,  piercing,  and  intel- 
ligent eyes.  Their  clothing,  especially  during 
predatory  excarsjons,  is  often  reduced  to  a 
single  cotton  sliirt  bound  round  the  wtust  with 
a  leathern  girdle,  into  which  the  Bedouin  sticks 
bis  anna  with  a  pipe  and  lighting  apparatus. 
The  wealthy  Bedoum  or  the  sheikh  wears  over 
bis  shirt  a  long  gown,  often  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  the  usnal  arras,  pistols  and  short  dagger, 
in  his  girdle,  while  a  silver- mounted  sword  it 
swung  across  his  shoulder,  and  a  flowing  mantle 
of  caslimore  covers  the  whole.  The  head  dreM 
coowsta  of  a  krfflyi  or  shawl  of  wool  or  silk 
interwoven  witli  gold  lace,  with  fringes  of  the 
some  material,  folded  oomerwise  and  tied  round 
the  head  with  a  cord.  He  wears  clumsy  boots 
of  red  or  yellow  leather.  The  Bedouins  prac- 
tise polygamy  and  hold  slaves.  They  are  igno- 
rant, superstitions,  fierce,  revengefnl,  and  of 
depraved  morals.  Their  greatest  rirtne  is  hos- 
pitality to  their  guests;  but  even  this  is  anea- 
tionahlo,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  (ifaMiQ 
has  often  been  violated.  Instance*,  however, 
are  not  rare  of  magnanimous  conduct,  wher« 
the  dahhil  has  been  fiuthfolly  observed  even 
at  groat  danger  to  the  protector.  Unlike  the 
Turkomans  or  other  robbers  in  civilized  conn- 
tries,  the  Bedouin  is  averse  to  shedding  blood, 
and  will  have  recourse  to  extreme  measuroa 
only  when  others  have  failed.  This  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  their  fear  of  causing  a 
blood  feud.  The  Bedouins  have  no  criminal 
code  except  for  murder,  when  the  blood  feud 
is  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  murderer  and  some- 
times one  of  his  relations  is  liable  to  t>e  killed 
at  any  moment  by  the  survivors  of  the  victim. 
But  even  iiore  a  compensation  can  be  roado 
and  accepted.  (See  Blood  Mokkt  )  The  gen- 
eral government  of  Arabia  is  patriarchal,  each 
tribe  having  its  sheikh  or  chief.  The  sheikh- 
ship  is  hereditary,  the  next  oldest  whether  son 
or  Itrother,  succeeding.  The  aheikh  leads  the 
men  to  battle,  represents  the  tribe,  and  acta 
as  arbitrator  in  differences  which  may  arise 
between  them. — The  Bedooins  seem  never  to 


have  been  conqaered.  Retiring  to  their  deserts 
wLen  danger  tbraatens,  it  is  aunost  imposBiblo 
for  their  enemies  to  follow,  where  the  wells 
are  only  known  to  themselves.  But  thej  have 
not  anft'eqnentlf  suffered  terrible  retaliiitioii  for 
their  robberies,  tbrtthim  Fasha,  the  son  of 
Mebemet  Ali,  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Wa- 
habees,  was  periiaps  their  most  successful  as- 
sailant. The  Bedouins  have  been  marauders 
and  scourges  over  the  neighboring  territories 
from  the  earliest  ages;  and  in  the  7th  centurj, 
when  stirred  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
citement by  the  preaching  of  Hohammed,  thej 
became  the  terror  of  both  Ana  and  Europe. 

BEE,  the  name  of  several  genera  of  honey- 
making  insects,  of  theordor  hs/menoplera,  family 
anlhophila,  divided  by  Latreille  into  the  two 
sections  andrenida,  solitary  bees  consisting 
only  of  males  and  femoles,  and  apiaria,  either 
solitary  or  living  in  largo  or  small  sociedes. 
Of  the  different  genera  of  beea  no  fewer  than 
2G0  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  L 
HsWT  Bee  (apU\  the  heat  known,  most  widely 
diffused,  and  most  useful  genus  of  the  apiaria. 
The  common  honey  bee  (A.  nullifiea,  Linn.)  is 
probably  of  Asiadc  origin,  whence  it  has  spread 
over  Europe,  has  been  introduced  in  America, 
and  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  world.  There  are  many  other  species 
of  apit,  as  A.  liffjuCica,  of  Spain  and  Italy ; 
A.  unieolor,  of  Madagascar;  A.  Indiea,  of 
India;  A. /ateiata,  of  Egypt  i  and  A.  Adanto- 
nii,  of  Senegal.  The  generic  desoription  of  A. 
mell^fica  will  answer  in  the  main  for  all  others 
domesticated  in  hives  and  apiaries.  The  bee 
has  four  membranaoeons  naked  wings,  the  up- 
per being  the  larger ;  the  mouth  is  fumislied 
with  two  strong  mandibles  and  fonr  palpi,  larg- 
est in  the  workbg  bee,  and  nsed  not  so  much 
in  eating  as  in  breaking  hard  substances  in 
tbeir  various  labors;  the  teeth,  coaoave  scales 
with  sharp  edges,  are  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  jaws  and  play  horizontally.  For  taking 
up  liquids  it  has  a  long  flexible  proboscis  or 
trunk,  performing  the  offlcB.of  a  tongue,  though 
it  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  nnder 
lip ;  it  is  solid,  and  not  tubular  like  the  trunks 
of  other  hymenopterous  inseots;  the  trunk  is 
supported  on  a  pedicle,  and  is  protected  by  a 
double  sheath ;  the  central  portion,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  thread  or  silky  hiur,  under  the 
microsoope  is  seen  to  terminate  in  a  sort  of 
button  fringed  with  hairs,  and  the  whole  organ 
to  its  very  base  is  surrounded  with  similar 
fringes,  admirably  adapted  for  licking  up  fluids. 
The  eye  is  large,  composed  of  a  groat  number 
of  sii-flided  facets  thickly  studded  with  hairs; 
there  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  be- 
tween the  antennte  there  are  three  small  bright 
spots,  considered  by  Swammerdam  and  Reau- 
mur as  eyes.  From  the  fact  of  bees  recognizing 
their  hives  from  long  diBtancB^  and  flying  in  a 
straight  line  toward  them  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  it  would  seem  that  the  sense  of  vision 
is  very  acute;  at  the  same  time  we  see  them  run- 
ning their  heads  against  the  hive,  and  actually 


feeling  their  way  to  the  door  witb  their  anten- 
nn ;  bo  that  their  componte  eyes  are  probably 
fitted  only  for  distant  vision.     Whether  Uie 
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spots  described  by  Swammerdam  are  eyes  or 
not,  it  seems  that  the  antennas  chiefly  guide 
the  bees  at  night  and  in  the  vicinity  of  near 
objects.  Tlie  anteniue  are  composed  of  18  ar- 
ticulations in  the  males,' and  of  12  in  the  fe- 
males ;  from  their  great  flexibility  and  constant 
motion,  most  of  their  impressions  from  with- 
out are  doubtless  received  through  these;  by 
them  every  object  is  examined  and  many  of  the 
operations  of  the  hive  performed,  as  building 
the  comb,  storing  the  honey,  feeding  the  larvts, 
and  ascertaining  the  presence  and  wants  of  the 
((aeen;  their  removal  completely  changes  the 
instinots  of  both  workers  and  queen.  The  legs 
are  six  in  number ;  in  the  hmd  pair  of  the 
workers  the  middle  portion  is  hollowed  into  a 
triangular  cavity  or  basket,  surrounded  by  a 
margin  of  thickly  set  hairs ;  in  this  receptacle 
are  carried  the  jiollen,  propolis,  and  other  hive 
materials ;  at  the  end  of  the  feet  are  little 
hooks  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  hive,  and  to 
each  other  during  the  wai-secreting  process; 
the  other  pairs  of  feet  have  a  pencil  of  haira  on 
the  tarn  by  means  of  which  the  pollen  is  col- 
lected, and  brushed  off  fh^m  their  bodies  on 
arrival  atthehive.  The  bee  has  two  stomachs: 
the  first  is  a  large  membranous  bag,  pointed  in 
tVont,  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  the 
honey;  no  digestion  takes  place  in  this,  the 
analogue  of  me  crop  of  birds ;  its  walls  are 
muscular  and  capable  of  throwing  back  the 
honey  into  the  mouth  for  deposition  in  the 
cells  or  distribution  to  the  working  bees ;  di- 
gestion is  performed  in  the  second  stomaoh, 
which  is  of  a  lengthened  cylindrical  shape, 
oommnnicating  wiUi  the  Srst  stomach,  aai 


Tith  the  inteatine,  bj  a  prqjeotiDg  valvnlar  ap- 
paratus, with  a  yerj  Bciall  opemnR,  preventing 
all  regurgitation  of  the  foi>d.  The  masoular 
strength  of  bees  is  very  great,  and  their  flight 
is  rapid  and  capable  of  beiDg  long  sustuned. — 
Notwithstanding  the  cnltivation  of  the  hive 
bee  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  its  history  was 
little  more  than  a  series  of  coqjeotoreB  nntil 
the  invention  of  glass  hives  in  1718  by  Maraldi, 
a  matboniBticiau  of  Nice,  enabled  nataralists 
to  study  the  indoor  proceedings  of  the  bee; 
tbb  invantJon  waa  taken  advantage  of  by  H£an- 
mnr,  who  laid  the  foundation  Of  the  more  ro- 
oent  discoveries  of  Hunter,  Sohiracb,  and  the 
Hnbers.  Ahiveof  bees  consists  of  three  kinds, 
females,  males,  and  workers ;  the  females  are 
oalled  queens,  not  more  than  one  of  which  can 
live  in  the  some  hive,  the  presence  of  one  being 
necessary  for  its  eetablisbment  and  mmnte- 
naoce ;  the  males  are  called  drones,  and  may 
exist  by  hondreda  and  even  thousands  in  a 
hive;  the  workers,  or  neuters,  as  they  have 
been  called  from  the  suppovtion  that  they  be- 
longed to  neither  sei,  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
Tbe  queen  iaya  the  eggs  fivxn  which 


the  race  is  perpetuated ;  the  males  do  no  work, 
and  are  of  no  use  except  to  impregnate  the 
females,  after  which  they  soon  die  or  are  kill- 
ed; the  workers  collect  the  honey,  secrete  the 
wax,  bnild  the  cells,  and  feed  and  protect  the 
young.  The  females  and  workers  have  a  sting 
M  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  absent 
in  the  males;  this  formidable  weapon  consists 
of  an  extensile  sheath,  enclosing  two  needle- 
shaped  darts  of  exceeding  flnoneas,  placed 
side  by  ^de;  toward  the  end  they  are  armed 
with  minute  teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw, 
whence  it  happens  that  the  animal  is  fre- 
quently unable  to  withdraw  the  sting  from 
an  enemy  that  it  has  pierced,  canning  its  own 
as   well  as  its  victim  b  death ;    the  sting  is 

Rrotmded  by  several  muscles  so  powerAil  that 
.  will  penetrate  -,>,  ^^  '"^  '"'''>  '"^  '^^  thick 
skin  of  the  human  bend.  When  the  sting  enters 
the  flesh  the  acrid  poison  is  squeezed  into 
wound  from  a  bag  near  its  base ;  the  poison 
is  a  transparent  fluid  with  a  sweetish  and 
afterward  send  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction ;  it 
ia  of  so  active  a  character  that  a  single  sting 
almost  instantly  kills  a  bee ;  animals  have  been 


killed  and  men  nearly  so  by  the  stings  of  an  en- 
raged colony  wbose  hive  had  been  npset.  The 
queens  are  more  peaceable  and  leee  aispoaed  to 
sting  tiian  tlie  workers.  These  three  kinds 
of  bees  are  of  a  different  aize  and  may  be  easily 
recognized;  the  males  are  ofthe  heaviest  flight. 
The  queen  bee  is  the  largest,  being  S|  lines  in 
length,  the  males  being  T,  and  the  worken  d ; 
her  abdomen  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  baa 
two  ovaria  of  considerable  size ;  her  wings  are 
so  short  as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  the  third 
ring,  and  her  color  is  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Bhe 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  slowness  of  her 
march,  by  her  oze,  and  by  the  respect  and  at- 
tentions paid  to  her ;  she  lives  in  the  interior 
of  the  hive,  and  seldom  departs  &om  it  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  being  impregnated  or  to  1^ 
out  a  new  swarm  ;  if  she  fa«  removed  from  the 
hive,  the  whole  swarm  will  follow  her.  The 
qneoo  governs  the  whole  oolony,  and  is  in  fact 
its  mouier,  she  being  the  only  breeder  out  of 
20,000  or  80,000  bees.  The  impregnation  of 
the  queen  bee  was  long  a  subject  of  uncertain- 
ty ;  It  is  now  known,  and  has  been  proved  by 
depriving  the  queen  bee  of  her  wings,  that  this 
never  t^es  place  within  the  hive,  and  that 
if  she  be  confined  she  always  remains  sterile, 
even  though  surrounded  by  males.  To  accom- 
plish it  the  queen  leaves  the  hive  and  Siea 
nigh  into  the  air ;  after  an  absenoe  of  abont 
half  an  hour  she  returns  with  nneqnivocal  evi- 
dence of  sexual  union,  having  robbed  the  male 
of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  operation.  Tb« 
male,  thns  mutilated,  soon  dies — a  fact  which 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  observation,  and 
from  which  Uuber  inters  the  necessity  o!  a 
great  number  of  males  being  attached  to  a 
hive  in  order  that  the  female  may  be  almoat 
certain  to  meet  one  in  her  flight.  When  im- 
pregnation occurs  late  in  tlie  autumn,  the  layinc 
of  uie  eggs  is  delayed  by  the  cold  weather  untu 
the  following  spring,  so  that  the  ova  are  ready 
to  come  forth  in  ilarch ;  but  the  young  queen 
is  capable  of  laying  eggs  8S  hours  after  impreg- 
nation. Before  depositing  an  egg  she  examines 
whether  the  cell  is  prepared  to  receive  it  and 
adapted  for  the  future  condition  ofthe  grub,  for 
queens,  males,  end  workers  have  cells  specially 
constructed  for  them ;  the  egas  producing  work- 
ers are  deposited  in  six-sided  horizontal  cells; 
the  cells  of  the  drones  are  somewhat  irregular 
in  their  form,  and  those  ofthe  queens  are  large, 
circnlar,  and  hang  perpendicularly.  When  tM 
cells  are  ready,  the  qneen  goes  from  one  to 
the  other,  with  scarcely  an;  repose,  laying 
about  200  e^ts  daily;  the  eggs  first  laid  are 
those  of  workers,  for  10  or  12  days,  during 
which  the  larger  cells  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction; in  these,  after  they  nave  reached  a 
very  large  size,  she  lays  male  eggs  for  IS  to 
24  days,  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  SO.  The 
royal  colls,  if  from  the  productiveness  of  the 
season  and  the  number  in  the  hive  it  is  de- 
termined to  bring  out  another  queen,  are 
now  commenced;  these  are  of  large  size,  an 
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inob  deep  and  one  third  of  an  inob  wide; 
daring  their  constraction  the  queen  lays  the 
eggs  of  workers,  and  when  they  are  finished 
she  deposits  a  single  egg  in  each  at  one  or  two 
days^  interval,  worker  eggs  being  laid  in  this 
interval.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  the  workers 
supply  the  cells  with  the  pollen  of  flowers  for 
the  food  of  the  larvn;  the  pollen  is  mixed 
with  honey  and  water,  and  partly  digested  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  norsing  bees,  and  dis- 
tributed of  different  qualities  according  to  the 
age  of  the  young.  The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish 
white  color,  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  slightly 
curved;  in  a  proper  temperature  they  are 
batched  in  three  aays;  the  larvs  are  small 
white  worms  without  feet.  The  workers  re- 
main five  days  in  this  state,  the  males  six  and 
a  balf^  and  the  females  five ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is  closed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  wax  and  propolis,  and  the  larvsa  begin 
to  spin  a  silken  envelope,  or  cocoon,  which  is 
completed  in  86  hours ;  in  three  days  more  the 
larva  changes  into  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  on 
the  20th  day  it  emerges  from  its  prison  a  per- 
fect worker ;  the  males  come  fortn  on  the  24tb 
day.  The  color  of  the  bee  just  out  of  its  cell 
is  a  light  gray ;  it  requires  two  days  to  acquire 
streni^  for  flying,  during  which  it  is  caressed 
and  plentifully  fed  by  the  nurses.  The  same 
oeU  may  bring  several  workers  to  maturity; 
when  the  insect  comes  out  the  cell  is  cleaned, 
the  web  being  left  to  strengthen  the  sides.  The 
royal  cells  are  never  used  but  once,  being  de- 
stroyed when  the 'queen  escapes.  The  eggs 
and  larvffi  of  the  royal  family  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  workers :  but  the 
young  are  more  carefully  nursed,  ana  fed  to 
repletion  with  a  more  stimulating  kind  of  food, 
which  causes^  them  to  grow  so  rapidly  that  in 
five  days  the  larva  is  prepared  to  spin  its  web, 
and  on  the  16th  day  becomes  a  perfect  queen. 
But,  as  only  one  queen  can  reign  in  the  hive, 
the  young  ones  are  kept  close  prisoners,  and 
carefully  guarded  against  the  attacks  of  the 
queen  mother,  as  long  as  there  is  any  prospect 
of  her  leading  another  swarm  from  the  hive ; 
if  a  new  swarm  is  not  to  be  sent  off,  the  work- 
ers allow  the  approach  of  the  old  queen  to  the 
royal  cells,  and  she  immediately  commences 
the  destruction  of  the  royal  brood  by  stinging 
them,  one  after  the  other,  while  they  remain 
in  the  cells.  Huber  observes  that  the  cocoons 
of  the  royal  larv»  are  open  behind,  and  he  be- 
lieves this  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  enable 
the  queen  to  destroy  the  young,  which  in  the 
ordinary  cocoon  would  be  safe  against  her 
sting.  When  the  old  queen  departs  with  a 
swarm,  a  young  one  is  liberated,  who  imme- 
diately seeks  the  destruction  of  her  sisters,  but 
is  prevented  by  the  guards ;  if  she  departs  with 
another  swarm,  a  second  queen  is  liberated, 
and  so  on,  until  further  swarming  is  impossible 
from  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  or  the 
coldness  of  the  weather;  then  the  reigning 
queen  is  allowed  to  kill  all  her  sisters.  If  two 
queens  should  happen  to  come  out  at  the  same 


time,  they  instantly  commence  a  mortal  com- 
bat, and  the  survivor  is  recognized  as  the  sove- 
reign ;  the  other  bees  favor  the  battle,  form  a 
ring;  and  excite  the  combatants,  exactly  as  in 
a  human  prize  fight.  The  male  bees  or  drones 
may  be  known  by  the  thicker  body,  more  flat- 
tened shape,  round  head,  more  obtuse  abdo- 
men containing  the  male  generative  organs,  the 
absence  of  the  sting,  and  the  humming  noise 
of  their  flight ;  they  produce  neither  wax  nor 
honey,  being  idle  spectators  of  the  labors  of  the 
workers,  who  support  them;  they  comprise 
about  ^  OT  -^  of  the  whole  number  of  a  hive 
in  the  spring  when  they  are  most  numerous ; 
their  use  is  only  to  impregnate  the  females,  and, 
secondarily,  to  supply  food  to  the  swallows 
and  carnivorous  insects  which  prey  upon  them 
when  they  take  their  midday  flights.  When 
the  queens  are  impregnated,  and  the  swarming 
has  ceased,  the  workers,  in  July  or  August, 
commence  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the 
drones,  chasing  them  into  the  bottom  and  cor- 
ners of  the  hive,  killing  them  with  their  stings, 
and  casting  out  the  dead  bodies ;  this  destruc- 
tion extends  even  to  the  eggs  and  larv®  of 
males.  K  a  hive  is  without  a  queen,  the  males 
are  allowed  to  survive  the  winter.  The  work- 
ing bees  are  the  smallest,  with  a  lengthened 
probosciSj  the  basket  conformation  of  the  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  generative  organs.  They  have  been  divided 
by  Huber  into  nurses  and  wax- workers ;  the 
former  are  the  smallest  and  weakest,  ill  adapt- 
ed for  carrying  burdens,  and  their  business  is 
to  collect  the  honey,  feed  and  take  care  of  the 
grubs,  complete  the  cells  commenced  by  the 
others,  and  to  keep  the  hive  clean ;  the  latter 
take  the  charge  of  provisioning  the  hive,  col- 
lecting honey,  secreting  and  preparing  wax, 
constructing  the  cells,  defending  the  hive  from 
attack,  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  queen, 
and  carrying  on  all  the  hostilities  of  the  com- 
munity. The  number  of  the  workers  is  from 
5,000  or  10,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  hive ;  they  form  about  ff  of  the  whole ; 
they  are  armed  with  a  sting,  and  are  easily  ex- 
cited to  use  it.  They  are  sometimes  called  neu- 
ters, as  if  they  were  of  neither  sex ;  but  it  is 
now  established,  by  the  discovery  in  them  on 
minute  dissection  of  rudiments  of  ovaries,  that 
the  larvffi  of  the  workers  and  of  the  females 
do  not  differ;  that  the  queens  lay  only  two 
kinds  of  eggs,  one  destined  to  produce  males, 
and  the  other  capable  of  being  converted,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  into  workers  or 
queens ;  in  other  words,  that  the  workers  are 
females,  yi  which  the  generative  organs  are 
not  developed.  On  the  loss  of  the  queen  the 
hive  is  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion; 
the  bees  rush  from  the  hive,  and  seek  the 
queen  in  all  directions;  after  some  hours  all 
becomes  quiet  again,  and  the  labors  are  resum- 
ed. If  there  be  no  eggs  nor  brood  in  the 
combs,  the  bees  seem  to  lose  their  faculties ; 
they  cease  to  labor  and  to  collect  food,  and  the 
whole  community  soon  dies.    But,  if  there  be 
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brood  in  the  combs,  the  labors  continue  as  fol- 
lows :  having  selected  a  grab,  not  more  than 
three  days  old,  the  workers  sacrifice  three  con- 
tiguoas  cells  that  the  cell  of  the  grab  may  be 
made  into  a  royal  cell ;  they  supply  it  with 
the  pecoliar  stimalating  jelly  reserved  for  the 
queens,  and  at  the  end  of  the  usual  16  days  the 
larva  of  a  worker  is  metamorphosed  into  a  queen. 
This  fact,  which  rests  on  indisputable  author- 
ity is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  natural  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the 
colony.  While  a  hive  remains  without  a  queen 
swarming  can  never  take  place,  however  crowd- 
ed it  may  be.  The  possibility  of  changing  the 
worker  into  a  queen  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  formation  of  artificial  swarms,  by  which 
the  amount  of  honey  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. In  a  well-proportioned  hive,  contain- 
ing 20,000  bees,  there  would  be  19,499  work- 
ers, 600  males,  and  1  queen. — ^The  food  of  bees 
consists  principally  of  two  kinds^  the  honeyed 
fluids  ana  the  pollen  of  flowers ;  they  also  eat 
honey  dew,  treacle,  sirup,  and  any  saccharine 
substance.  They  lick  up  honey  and  fluid  sub- 
stances by  their  long  proboscis  from  the  blos- 
soms of  various  flowers ;  the  mignonette  and 
clover  aflbrd  honey  of  remarkable  fragrance 
and  in 'great  abundance.  It  is  inferred  that 
bees  have  an  imperfect  sense  of  taste  and  smell 
from  their  collecting  honey  indiscriminately 
from  sweet-scented  and  ofiensive  flowers ;  it  is 
well  known  that  in  some  places  their  honey 
acquires  poisonous  qualities  from  the  flowers 
of  diflerent  species  of  laurel,  thorn-apple,  aza- 
lea, and  poison  ash ;  many  mysterious  cases  of 
fdckness  have  been  traced  to'  the  consumption 
of  such  poisoned  honey,  and  even  the  bees  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  the  vegetable  poisons 
which  they  imbibe.  During  the  spring,  and 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  bees  collect  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  flowers  by  means  of  the 
luurs  on  their  legs,  and,  after  forming  a  ball, 
transport  it  in  their  basket  to  the  hive  for  the 
food  of  the  young  brood ;  tiiis  pollen  consists 
of  small  capsules  which  contain  the  fecunda- 
tmg  principle  of  flowers,  and  is  so  abundant 
that  the  bees  of  a  single  hive  will  often  bring 
in  a  pound  daily;  ^ence  some  agriculturists 
have  supposed  that  the  bees  diminish  the 
fecundity  of  plants  by  abstracting  the  pol- 
len, when,  on  the  contrary,  they  essentially 
promote  it,  by  transporting  the  fecundating 
principle  from  plant  to  plant.  Honey  dew  is  a 
saccharine  fluia  discharged  from  Uie  tubes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  in  the  aphides^  or 
plant  lice ;  these  herd  together  on  plants,  and 
become  so  gorged  with  sap  that  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  eject  the  honeyed  fifuid ;  this  falls  on  the 
leaves  and  dries,  forming  honey  dew,  eagerly 
sought  after  by  bees  and  ants ;  the  same  name 
has  been  given  to  a  sweet  exudation  of  the  sap 
from  the  leaves  of  plants  in  dry  weather. 
Bees  re(^uire  considerable  water,  but  they  are 
not  particular  about  its  purity.  The  food  of 
the  queen  bee  has  been  subjected  to  chemi- 
cal analysis  by  Dr.  Wethenll  of  Philadelphia. 


That  of  the  royal  grubs  is  a  kind  of  acescent 
jelly,  thick  and  whitish,  bccommg  more  trans- 
parent and  saccharine  as  the  larva  increases  in 
size ;  it  has  been  shown  by  Uuber  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  modified  by  the 
workers ;  the  former  appears  amorphous  under 
the  microscope,  is  heavier  than  water,  of  the 
consistency  of  wax,  sticky  and  elastic ;  it  con- 
sists of  wax,  albumen,  and  proteine  compounds, 
and  is  therefore  properly  called  bee  bread ;  it 
contains  albuminous  compounds,  which'woold 
probably  prove  on  analysis  similar  to  the  glu- 
ten of  wneat.  Honey  alone  is  not  sufiScient 
for  the  support  of  bees ;  they  require  nitro- 
genized  suDstances,  like  pollen,  as  well  as  hon- 
ey and  non-nitrogenized  food.  Wax  is  secreted 
in  pouches  or  receptacles,  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  working  bees  only,  lined  with  a  membrane 
arranged  in  folds  like  a  six-sided  network ;  it 
accumulates  in  these  until  it  appears  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  scales  between  the  ab- 
dominal rings ;  these  plates  are  withdrawn  by 
the  bee  itself^  or  some  of  its  fellow  workers, 
and  used  for  building  and  repairins  the  cells. 
The  formation  of  wax  is  the  oflnce  of  the 
wax- workers,  which  may  be  known  from  the 
nurses  by  the  greater  size  and  more  cylindri- 
cal shape  of  the  abdomen,  and  larger  stomach ; 
the  secretion  goes  on  best  when  the  bees  are 
at  rest,  and  accordingly  the  wax-workers  sus- 
pend themselves  in  the  interior  in  an  extended 
cluster  or  hanging  curtain,  holding  on  to  each 
other  by  the  legs ;  they  remain  motionless  in 
this  position  about  15  hours,  when  a  angle  bee 
detaches  itself  and  commences  the  construction 
of  a  cell,  and  the  others  come  to  its  assistance 
and  begin  new  cells.  The  quantity  of  wax  se- 
creted depends  not  at  all  on  the  pollen  consum- 
ed, but  on  the  consumption  of  honey ;  when 
bees  are  fed  on  cane  sugar  they  form  wax  with 
more  difiSculty  than  when  they  are  fed  on 
grape  sugar ;  the  former  is  not  so  readily  de- 
composed, but  may  be  changed  into  the  latter 
in  the  bee^s  body  by  the  absorption  of  2  equiv- 
alents of  water.  According  to  Liebig,  an 
equivalent  of  starch  is  changed  into  fat  by  los- 
ing 1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  and  7  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen;  and  Dr.  WetheriU  suggests 
that  wax,  which  bears  a  great  analog  to  fat^ 
may  be  derived  from  honey  in  similar  man- 
ner. Wax,  composed  of  cerine  and  myricine, 
is  represented  chemically  by  CMH«40f,  and 
anhydrous  grape  sugar  by  CisHisOit ;  so  that 
3  equivalents  of  grape  sugar  would  yield  1 
eauivalent  of  wax  by  the  loss  of  2  equivalents 
or  carbonic  acid,  2  of  water,  and  28  of  oxy- 
gen.— Bees  breathe  by  means  of  air  tule«, 
which  open  externally  on  the  corslet;  ex- 
periments show  that  they  soon  perish  in  a 
vacuum  or  under  water,  and  that  a  constant 
renewal  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessary  for 
their  well-being.  The  condition  of  a  hive, 
filled  with  many  thousand  active  and  crowded 
bees,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
only  by  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
UBually  obstructed  by  the  throng  passing  in  and 
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oat)  is  very  nnfavorable  for  the  miuntenance 
of  a  pare  air ;  the  black  hole  of  Calcatta  is  the 
only  haman  receptacle  which  can  be  compared 
to  it;  a  taper  is  very  soon  eztingoished  in  a 
globe  of  the  dimensions  and  with  the  apertare 
of  a  beehive ;  and  yet  diese  insects,  as  easily 
BuflTocated  as  any  other,  get  along  very  well, 
and  their  respiration  is  accompanied  by  the 
osaal  absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  all  this  closeness  of 
the  tfir  in  the  hive,  direct  examination  has 
proved  that  it  is  nearly  as  pare  as  atmospheric 
air ;  neither  the  contents  of  the  hive  nor  the 
bees  themselves  have  any  power  of  evolving 
oxygen,  bat  the  air  is  renewed  throagh  the 
door  of  the  hive,  where  an  inward  current 
is  produced,  whenever  required,  by  the  rapid 
agitation  of  the  wings  of  the  bees.  Some  of 
the  workers  are  always  thus  employed  in  ven- 
tilating the  hive,  which  they  do  by  planting 
themselves  near  the  entrance,  and  imitating 
the  action  of  flying ;  in  this  way  the  impolse 
which  would  carry  them  forward  in  flight  is 
exerted  on  the  air,  producing  a  powerful  back- 
ward current ;  this  fact  explains  the  humming 
sound  heard  in  the  interior  of  an  active  hive, 
especially  in  the  warmest  days.  From  their 
active  respiration  the  temperature  of  a  hive  is 
very  high,  varying  from  78®  to  84°  F.,  and  on 
some  occasions  rising  to  106°;  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  thermometrical  changes,  the  warm 
*  sun  exciting  them  to  vigorous  action,  and  cold 
reducing  them  to  a  torpid  state. — ^The  instincts, 
and  in  the  belief  of  many  the  intelligence  of 
the  bee^  are  remarkably  displayed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  hive,  the  construction  oi  the 
cells,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  swarming.  The 
first  thing  done  on  entering  a  new  hive  is  to 
clean  it  thoroughly,  to  stop  all  crevices,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  comb.  Wax  is  not 
the  only  material  used  by  bees  in  their  archi- 
tecture; besides  this,  they  employ  a  reddish 
brown,  odoriferous,  glutinous  resin,  more  te- 
nacious and  extensible  than  wax,  called  pro- 
polis^ which  they  obtain  from  the  buds  of  the 
poplar  and  birch  and  from  various  resinous 
trees.  This  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  legs  of 
the  bee,  that  its  fellow  laborers  are  obliged  to 
remove  it,  which  they  do  with  their  jaws,  ap- 
plying it  immediately  to  every  crevice  and  pro- 
jection in  the  hive,  to  the  interior  of  the  cells, 
and  to  the  covering  of  any  foreign  body  too 
heavy  for  them  to  remove ;  in  this  way  even 
large  snails  are  hermetically  sealed  and  pre- 
vented from  imparting  a  noxious  quality  to  the 
air.  Bees  will  carry  home  many  artiflcially 
prepared  glutinous  substances  in  their  tarsal 
baskets.  After  the  workers  have  secreted  a 
sufficient  amount  of  wax,  the  construction  of 
the  combs  commences.  These  are  formed  into 
parallel  and  vertical  layers,*  each  about  an  inch 
thick,  the  distances  between  the  surfaces  of 
each  being  about  half  an  inch  for  the  passage 
of  the  bees.  They  may  extend  the  whole 
breadth  and  height  of  the  hive,  consisting  of 
thin  parUtions  enclosing  six-sided  cells,  about 


half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  bottom  of  each  cell  has  the 
shape  of  a  flattened  pyramid  with  three  rhom- 
bic sides,  like  the  diamonds  on  playing  cards ; 
this  gives  the  greatest  strength  and  greatest 
capacity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial. Maraldi  had  determined  that  the  two 
angles  of  the  rhomb  should  be  109°  28'  and 
70  32'  by  mathematical  calculation,  and  by 
actual  measurement  they  are  110°  and  70°. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  antennes, 
mandibles,  or  legs  of  the  bee  which  should 
determine  these  angles  in  the  cells.  From  the 
fact  that  bees  stand  as  close  as  they  can,  each 
depositing  its  wax  around  it,  some  have  main- 
tained that  the  form  and  size  of  the  insect 
determine  the  shape  of  the  cell;  that  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  the  cell  depends  on 
its  form  and  structure  and  not  on  its  instinct ; 
and  that  the  cell  form  is  inevitable.  The  foun- 
dation is  a  solid  plate  of  wax,  of  a  semicircular 
form,  in  which  a  vertical  gro^^®  ^  scooped  out 
of  the  size  of  a  cell,  which  is  strengthened  by 
further  additions  of  wax ;  on  the. opposite  side 
two  other  grooves  are  formed,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  plane  opposite  the  first ;  after  the 
bottom  is  formed,  the  walls  are  raised  round 
the  sides.  The  cells  of  tha  first  row,  by  which 
the  comb  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
have  five  sides  instead  of  six,  the  roof  forminff 
one.  The  first  cell  determines  the  position  of 
all  that  succeed  it ;  and  two  are  not,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be^n  in  different  parts  of 
the  hive  at  the  same  time.  The  laborers  fol- 
low each  other  in  quick  succession,  each  one 
adding  a  little  to  the  work ;  when  a  few  rows 
have  been  constructed  in  the  central  comb, 
two  other  foundation  walls  are  begun,  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  one  third  of 
an  inch,  and  parallel  to  it,  and  dien  two  others 
as  the  former  are  advanced ;  the  comb  is  thus 
enlarged  and  lengthened,  the  middle  being  al- 
ways the  most  prominent.  If  all  their  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  parallelism, 
which  is  perfect  only  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
building  process.  Besides  the  vacancies  be- 
tween &e  cells,  which  form  the  highways  of 
the  hive,  the  combs  are  pierced  with  holes,  to 
permit  easy  communication,  and  prevent  loss 
of  time  in  going  round.  The  symmetry  of  the 
architecture  of  bees  is  more  observable  in  their 
work  looked  at  as  a  whole  than  in  its  details, 
as  they  often  build  irregularly  to  adapt  the 
structure  to  different  localities  and  various  un- 
favorable circumstances;  difierent-sized  cells 
are  made  for  the  larvsa  of  workers,  males,  and 
queens ;  those  for  honey  and  pollen  magazines 
are  twice  as  large  as  ordinary  cells,  and  so 
placed  that  their  mouths  are  upward,  for  the 
easier  retention  of  their  contents.  These  sup- 
posed defects  are  generally  the  results  of  cal- 
culation, and,  when  mistakes,  are  very  soon 
remedied.  The  cells  at  first  are  whitish,  soft, 
and  translucent ;  but  they  soon  become  yellow 
and  firmer,  and  quite  dark  in  an  old  comb. — 
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When  a  hive  becomes  too  crowded,  or  for 
other  reasons  as  yet  not  perfectly  understood, 
preparations  are  made  for  the  emigration  of  a 
swarm  with  a  qaeen;  scouts  are  sent  out  in 
advance  to  select  a  proper  place  for  the  new 
hive,  and  the  workers  are  busy  in  collecting 
an  extra  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  carried 
with  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
after  a  full  stock  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  the  old 

aneen,  unsuccessftd  in  her  attempts  to  destroy 
^e  royal  brood,  abdicates  the  throne  which 
the  first-bom  new  queen  will  soon  dispute 
with  her.  During  the  preparations,  a  great 
buzzing  is  occasionally  heard,  which  suddenly 
ceases  on  the  day  of  departure.  When  all  is 
ready,  the  signal  is  given  by  the  workers,  and 
the  queen,  with  all  the  departing  swarm, 
rushes  to  the  door,  and  rises  into  the  air ;  they 
follow  the  queen,  alighting  with  her  in  a  dense 
cluster,  and  returning  to  the  hive  if  she  does. 
Cold  weather,  or  even  a  passing  cloud,  will 
arrest  the  emigration  until  a  warmer  or 
brighter  period.  After  a  rest  at  their  first 
landing  place,  the  swarm  collects  into  a  close 
phalanx,  and  flies  in  a  direct  line  to  the  select- 
ed spot  The'deserted  hive  is  busily  occupied 
in  hatching  out  a  new  queen,  which  in  her 
turn  leads  out  a  swarm ;  two  or  three  will  be 
sent  off  in  a  summer  from  an  old  hive.  After 
the  massacre  of  the  males  in  July  or  August, 
the  workers  busy  themselves  in  collecting 
stores  for  winter  use ;  as  the  autumn  advances, 
honey  becomes  scarce,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  the  sweet  exudations  from  leaves,  honey 
dew,  and  also  the  juices  of  peaches  and  other 
sweet  fruits,  after  the  skin  has  been  broken 
by  birds,  snails,  or  insects;  when  all  other 
resources  fail,  they  do  not  scruple  to  attack 
weaker  hives  and  despoil  them  of  their  honey. 
The  cold  of  winter  reduces  them  to  a  nearly 
torpid  state,  in  which  they  remain  until  the 
warm  days  of  spring.  The  instinct  of  the  bee 
and  its  tendency  to  thrift  are  curiously  manifest 
in  the  fact  that  it  accumulates  immense  stores 
of  honey  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries, 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying  up  sup- 
plies for  winter,  since  flowers  are  abundant 
at  all  seasons.  In  fact,  the  largest  supplies  of 
honey  and  wax  are  exported  from  such  coun- 
tries ;  the  latter  is  the  more  important  article 
of  commerce,  as  the  honey,  particularly  from 
the  West  Indies  and  Oentral  and  South  Amer- 
ica, is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality. — Bees 
recognize  the  person  of  their  queen ;  if  a  new 
one  be  given  them,  they  will  generally  sur- 
round her  and  suffocate  or  starve  her  to  death, 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  workers  never 
attack  a  queen  with  their  stings;  if  she  be 
permitted  to  live  24  hours,  she  will  be  received 
as  their  sovereign.  Iluber  discovered  that  if 
the  fecundation  of  the  queen  be  delayed  beyond 
the  2l8t  day  of  her  life,  she  begins  to  lay  the 
eggs  of  males,  and  produces  no  others  during 
her  life;  she  lays  them  indiscriminately  in 
large  and  small,  and  even  in  royal  cells;  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  treated  by  the  nurses  as 


if  they  were  royal  grubs.  Reim  made  the  sin- 
gular discovery  of  prolific  workers,  thus  ex- 
plaining the  laying  of  eggs  in  hives  destitute  of 
a  queen;  but  the  eggs  thus  produced  are  al- 
ways those  of  males ;  this  is  accounted  for  by 
their  having  passed  their  grub  state  in  cells 
contiguous  to  the  royal  ones,  and  firom  having 
their  generative  organs  partially  developed  by 
devouring  portions  of  the  stimulating  royal 
food;  how  they  become  impregnatednasnot. 
been  ascertained.  (See  Pabthshookxesib.)— 
The  Italian  or  Ligurian  bee  (A.  UguMtica)  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States^  and 
found  far  superior  to  the  common  bee.  (See 
Bee- Keeping.)— The  natural  enemies  of  bees 
are  numerous;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned wasps,  hornets,  spiders,  dragon  fliet, 
toads,  lizards,  woodpeckers,  the  bee-«ater 
and  most  insectivorous  birds,  rata  and  mice, 
ant-eaters,  bears,  and  badgers.  They  seldom 
die  a  natural  death,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  cannot  be  more  than  a  year ;  the 
whole  population  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
enemies,  each  other,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  were  it  not  for  the  surprising  fecun- 
dity of  the  queen,  who  will  lay  in  temperate 
climates  as  many  as  60,000  eggs,  and  in  warm 
regions  three  times  that  number ;  a  single  im- 
pregnation is  sufiicient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggi 
which  a  queen  will  lay  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  probably  during  her  life.  The  most  de- 
structive and  insidious  enemy  of  the  bee  is  a 
lepidopterous  insect,  of  the  group  erambidm. 
the  galUria  eereana  (Fab.),  commonly  called 
the  bee  or  wax  moth ;  in  its  perfect  state  it  is 
a  winged  moth,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  a  little  more 
than  an  inch ;  the  females  are  the  largest,  of  a 
dark  gray  color,  tinged  with  purple-brown -and 
dark  spots.  (See  Bee-Eeepino.)-—  Wild  Hcne^ 
Bees,  When  bees  swarm,  if  they  are  ne^eoted 
and  are  not  speedily  hived,  they  will  fly  away 
with  their  queen  to  the  woods  and  find  a  home 
in  a  hollow  tree,  where  they  lay  up  honey,  rear 
brood,  and  send  out  successive  swarms  for  new 
wild  colonies.  Wild  bees  are  abundant  in  India, 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  Crete  and 
all  the  Greek  islands,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa^ 
and  throughout  America.  Those  in  the  United 
States  are  all  of  forei^  origin.  There  were 
none  W.  of  the  Mississippi  before  1797,  nor  in 
California  before  1850;  and  the  Indians  call 
the  bee  the  white  man*s  fly.  In  regions  where 
wild  bees  abound,  bee  hunting  is  a  distinct  and 
important  business,  pursued  by  professional 
hunters  or  experts.  In  Africa,  India,  and  the  In- 
dian islands,  the  hunter  is  unerringly  guided  to 
a  bee  tree  by  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family.  ^See 
Honey  Guide.)  Wells's  "  Explorations  in  Hon- 
duras" (New  York,  1857)  states  that  in  Cen- 
tral America  wild  swarms  generally  establish 
themselves  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  trees;  these 
are  removed  to  the  porches  of  the  houses,  and 
are  there  suspended  by  thongs ;  in  this  primi- 
tive way  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax 
are  obtained.    The  honey  of  some  of  these 


swarms  is  'stored  in  wax  bags  two  or  more 
inches  long,  ranged  along  the  Live  in  rows, 
while  tho  brood  cells  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
hive.  In  Timor  and  other  Indian  islands  there 
is  a  wild  bee  {A.  dortata)  that  boilds  hnge  hoo- 
aycombs,  of  wmicircular  form,  and  often  8  or 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  which  are  suspended  in  the 
open  dr  from  the  under  side  of  the  uppermost 
branches  of  the  highest  trees.  These  the  hunt- 
'  er  takes  bj  climbing  to  thorn,  holding  a  smok- 
ing torch  onder  them  to  stupefy  or  drive  away 
the  bees,  and  then  catting  otf  tho  oomb  close  to 
the  limb.  In  the  United  States,  at  the  sooth 
and  west,  where  beo-honting  is  extensively  fol- 
lowed, the  method  is  nniforra  and  simple.  The 
hnntor  takea  into  the  woods  a  box  or  basin  con- 
taining about  half  a  poond  of  honey,  and  some- 
times  various  mints  or  essences  are  nsed  to  at- 
tract the  bees.  If  the  bees  will  not  come  to  the 
honey,  one  or  two  are  caught  and  brooght  to 
the  box,  or  are  caoght  in  boies  devised  for  the 
purpose.  Several  bees  collect  or  are  caught  in 
the  same  localities,  and  soon  fly  away  loaded 
with  honey.  As  the  bee  always  rises  and  circles 
aroand  till  it  sees  some  familiar  landmark,  and 
then  tabes  a  "  bee  line"  for  borne,  the  line  of 
flight  is  observed  bj  the  hnnter  or  his  compan- 
ions. After  several  bees  have  flown  in  the 
same  direction,  or  in  two  or  more  directions, 
showing  that  two  or  more  different  swarms 
have  been  marked,  the  hnnter  removes  the  box 
to  a  point  at  an  angle  from  the  first  position, 
more  bees  are  caught  and  liberated,  and  tlteir 
line  of  flight  is  marked.  The  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  lines  gives  the  locality  of  the 
eonght-for  tree.  The  best  time  for  b»e-hnnt- 
ing  is  In  early  spring  before  the  leaves  are  out, 
for  the  bees  come  oat  freely  in  fine  days,  and 
their  line  of  Sight  can  more  easily  be  seen. 
When  the  boe  tree  is  discovered,  it  may  hold  a 
new  swarm  with  no  store  of  honey;  but  tn- 
qoently  there  is  a  prize  of  many  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  and  honey,  which  is  secnred 
after  the  tree  is  cut  down  by  killing  or  driving 
away  the  bees  by  burning  straw.  Frequently, 
if  the  tree  is  of  suitable  size  and  shape,  after  it 
is  cut  down  the  orifice  whore  the  bees  go  in 
and  out  is  stopped,  and  tho  section  contalniDg 
the  swarm  is  sawn  out  enA  carried  home, 
where  the  bees  may  be  "drummed"  into  a 
hive  containing  honej  and  brood  comb,  in 
which  tijey  will  contentedly  make  a  new  home 
and  furnish  stock  for  suoceesive  swarms.  Wild 
bees  abonnd  nearly  everywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  domesticated  bees;  but  they  are  no  longer 
honted  to  any  great  extent  in  the  thickly  set- 
tled states,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of 
timber  and  contests  as  to  ownership  or  pri- 
ority of  discovery,  ont  of  which  many  lawsuits 
have  arisen.  II.  HnaMtkHMt,  a  genus  distin- 
gnished  by  the  loud  humming  noise  they  make 
during  flight,  whence  their  generic  name  bom- 
bu»,  the  Frenob  Aourion,  and  the  English  bum- 
blebee. It  differs  from  the  honey  bee  in  its 
colors,  larger  size,  and  having  tho  tibice  of  the 
hind  legs  terminated  by  spines.    More  than  40 
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different  kinds  are  native  in  Great  Britdn,  and 
many  species  abonnd  in  America.  No  insect 
is  more  widely  dilfused ;  its  range  extends  from 
the  limits  of  floral  vegetation  to  the  equator, 
and  it  is  everywhere  found  in  great  abundance 
in  tho  temperate  zone.  The  groat  number  of 
the  British  species,  having  tho  prevailing  colors 
yellow,  red,  and  block,  have  been  divided  into 
three  sections:  1,  apox  of  body  rod;  2,  apex 
of  abdomen  white ;  8,  ground  color  of  body 
yellow  or  buff.  Tho  humblebees  livo  in  much 
smaller  societies  and  are  less  prolific  than  the 
honey  bee.  Tbe^  lay  in  no  store  of  honey,  and 
their  main  mission  seems  to  be  to  fecundate 
plants  by  carrying  pollen  from  tho  male  to  fe- 
male flowers.  In  size  the  workers  are  the 
smallest,  tho  males  are  larger,  and  tho  females 
are  somewhat  larger  than  the  moles.  Lote  in 
antomn  the  male  and  neuter  humblebees  die; 
hut  some  of  the  females  survive  in  a  torpid 
Etate  and  without  food  till  spring,  wbon  they 
become  the  founders  of  a  new  colony,  and 
may  be  seen  prying  into  every  hole  and  orev* 
ice  in  the  earth  in  eearoh  of  a  suitable  nest. 


Hnmblabsg  (Dnobos  umitiii)  tM  R«L 

This  they  make  at  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet 
in  meadows  and  plains ;  they  make  cavities  of 
considerable  extent,  dome-shaped,  more  wide 
than  high  ;  tho  vault  is  mode  of  earth  and 
moss,  and  t}ie  interior  is  lined  with  on  inferior 
kind  of  wax ;  tho  entrance  may  be  either  a 
mmple  aperture  at  the  lower  part,  or  a  tortuous 
moas-covered  path ;  the  bottom  is  carpeted 
with  leaves.  Their  nest  has  little  of  the  archi- 
tectural regularity  of  tho  hive  of  the  honey 
bee ;  there  are  only  a  few  egg-shaped,  dark- 
colored,  irregularly  disposed  cells,  arranged 
generally  in  a  horizontal  position,  connected  by 
shapeless  waxen  columns ;  these  cells  are  not 
made  by  the  old  bees,  but  by  the  grubs,  who 
spin  them  when  they  are  ready  to  undergo  the 
onan^  into  nymphs;  from  them  they  are  lib- 
erated by  the  gnawing  of  the  old  ones;  the 
cocoons  are  afterward  used  sa  storelionses  for 
honey.  The  true  breeding  cells  are  contained 
in  masses  of  brown  wax,  the  number  of  eggs 
varying  from  3  to  30,  the  whole  colony  seldom 
exceeding  SO,  though  the  nest  of  the  terreBtrial 
species  (B.  UrTtttrU,  Latr.)  sometimes  oontains 
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Ds  msn7  as  SOO.  Tho  larvte  live  in  sooiet^  notil 
they  are  abuat  to  change  into  Drmphs,  wlien 
each  spins  a  ailken  cocoon  in  vuioii  the  oc- 
cnpant  is  placed  head  downward,  and  from 
which  it  comes  oat  in  four  or  Svs  daja  during 
Kaj  and  Jane.  The  females  assist  in  bailding 
the  cells,  and  deposit  at  the  first  laying 
both  of  males  and  females ;  the  males  arc 
reared  till  late  in  tlie  season,  and  like  the  hive 
drones  do  nut  assist  in  the  care  of  the  young. 
Several  females  may  live  in  peace  mider  the 
same  roof;  impretpiBlioa  takes  place  outside  the 
neet.  The  honey  and  wai  are  of  the  same 
origin  and  nature  as  those  of  the  honey  bee. 
As  they  do  not  hibernate,  bat  perish  during 
the  winter,  the  same  nest  is  not  occupied 
for  two  succeasivo  years.  The  nest  of  the 
species  called  carder  bee  (_B.  mtuearum,  Latr.) 
is  composed  of  a  dome  of  moss  or  withered 
grass  Disced  over  a  shallow  excavation  in  the 
ground  of  abont  half  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the 
materials,  after  being  carded  by  means  of  the 
mandibles  and  fore  legs,  are  pushed  by  the  flrst 
bee  backward  to  a  second,  whioh  passes  it  to  a 
third,  and  so  on  until  Uie  nest  is  reached ;  they 
work  in  long  flies,  the  head  being  turned  away 
from  the  nest,  and  toward  the  material.  Their 
domes  are  often  seen  rising  4  or  6  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  fields  and  meadows :  the  en- 
trance is  at  the  bottom,  abont  a  foot  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide.  The  oarder  bee  is  smaller 
than  the  terrestrial  bumblebee,  and  shorter 
and  tliicker  than  the  honey  bee ;  it  resembles 
1q  color  the  materials  of  the  nest,  having  the 
fore  part  of  the  back  a  dull  orange,  and  the 
hind  part  with  different  shades  of  grayish  yel- 
low rings.  The  lapidary  bee  {£.  lapidariut, 
Latr.)  builds  its  nest  in  a  heap  of  stones,  of  bits 
of  moss,  neatly  airanfred  in  an  oval  form ;  they 
are  aooial  in  their  habita,  and  collect  honey  wiui 
great  industry;  the  individaals  of  a  nest  are 
more  numerous  than  the  carders,  and  much  more 
vindictive.  Uh  StMarj  lea  display  as  much 
forewght,  inf^cnuity,  and  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  nests  as  do  the  social  species,  and 
perhaps  in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  as  a 
einglo  individual  begins  and  finishes  every  port 
of  the  work.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  indi- 
viduals, males  and  females;  the  males  are  idle, 
and  the  females  perform  all  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing the  nest  and  providing  food  for  the  young ; 
they  have  no  brush  to  their  hinder  feet  and  no 
basket  Btractnre  on  the  external  side  of  the 
tar^. — DitTerent  species  of  megnekile,  antho- 
phora,  snd  otmia  have  been  called  by  lUaumnr 
mason  bees,  from  their  constmctins  their  nests 
with  sand,  earthy  substances,  and  sometimes 
wood,  cemented  with  a  glatinoos  secretion  ; 
they  bnild  in  the  interstices  of  brick  walls,  in 
creviren  in  stones,  and  wherever  they  can  find 
a  suitable  plnco,  often  amid  the  bunest  throngs 
of  men.  Within  a  wall  of  clay  they  make  from 
one  to  six  chambers,  each  containing  a  mass 
of  pollen  with  an  eg^ ;  the  colls  are  sonietimee 
parallel  and  perpendicular,  at  others  with  vari- 
ona  inclinations^  and  are  closed  with  a  paste 


of  earth ;  they  are  tliimble-shaped,  and  aboct 
an  inch  long.  Uany  species,  not  larger  than  a 
horse  fiy,  have  been  called  mining  bees  (nn- 
drentt),  from  their  digging  in  the  ground  tubular 
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galleriea,  a  little  wider  than  the  diameter  ol 
their  bodies ;  they  are  fond  of  clay  banks^  in 
which  their  holes,  of  the  size  of  the  stem  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  are  frequently  seen ;  they  are  8 
or  6  inches  deep,  smooth  and  circular,  with  a 
thimble-shaped  horizontal  chamber,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  entrance,  and  nearly  twice 
as  wide ;  in  this  is  placed  a  single  grab  with 
its  supply  of  pollen.— There  arc  several  British 
species  of  solitary  bees  to  which  Reaumur  ha* 
given  the  name  of  carpenter  bees,  from  their 
working  in  wood  as  the  mason  bees  do  in  earth; 
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they  select  poets  and  the  woodwork  of  houses 
which  have  become  soft  from  commencing  de- 
cay. The  violot-colored  spories  (xyloerrpa  tut- 
lotto,  linn.)  makes  her  De»t  by  gnawing  oat 
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Braall  pieces  of  the  wood,  nhiob  she  oarries  to 
a  short  distnoce  and  drops  for  fatore  use,  re- 
turning by  a  cironitons  route  as  if  to  conceal 
its  location ;  the  direction  of  tlie  tunnel  is 
obliqae  for  abont  an  inch,  and  then  perpendic- 
nlar  in  the  axis  of  the  wood  for  12  or  15  inches, 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  Bometimea  three 
or  fonr  snoh  eicavalions  are  made.  The  tun- 
nel is  divided  into  cells  somewhat  less  than  an 
inch  deep,  separated  from  each  other  by  par- 
titJonj  made  of  the  chips  and  dnst  cemented 
together ;  some  other  spoolea  employ  clay  for 
these  partitions.    At  the  bottom  of  the  ooU  ia 

E laced  on  ^g,  and  over  it  a  paste  of  pollen  and 
oney;  in  thia  way  are  completed  10  or  12 
cells,  one  above  the  other,  and  then  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  closed  by  a  similar  sawdust 
oorering.  As  several  weeks  are  occupied  in 
these  labors,  and  as  the  bee  deposita  her  eggs 
at  coDsiderable  intervals,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  egg  will  have  become  a  perfect  insect 
before  the  last  e^  haa  left  the  grub  state ;  in 
order  to  enable  t)ie  jonng  to  escape  as  they  are 
hatched,  each  cell  haa  a  lateral  opening. — 
Among  the  loaf-cutting  and  opholsterlng  boee 
may  be  mentioned  the  poppy  bee  {ctmiapapa- 
verii,  Latr.),  a  European  species,  one  third  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  olack  color,  with  reddish 
grsy  hairs  on  the  bead  and  bach,  end  the 
abdomen  gray  and  silky.    She  excavates  a  per- 

Kndicalar  hole  io  the  ground,  largest  at  the 
ttom,  which  she  lines  with  the  petals  of  tl)e 
scarlet  poppy  cat  into  oval  pieoea,  and  adapted 
with  the  greatest  nioety  and  smoothness;  the 
hole  is  about  3  inches  deep,  and'  the  lining  ex- 
tends externally  on  the  surface ;  filling  it  with 
pollen  and  bonej  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
she  deposits  an  egg,  folds  down  the  scarlet 
tapestry,  and  fills  above  it  with  eartii ;  it  b 
rare  to  find  more  than  one  cell  in  an  excava- 
tion. The  rose-leaf  cotter  (megaehiU  eentun- 
eularit,  Latr.)  makes  a  cylindrical  bote  in  the 
herd  earth  of  a  beaten  path,  from  6  to  10  inches 
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To&o  'Lejir  Cattiir  nnd  Nest  (Mcgichlla  cmtinmliriB). 

deep,  in  which  she  constructs  several  cells 
about  an  inch  deep,  tbimble-shaped,  and  made 
with  circular  pieces  of  leaves  neatly  out  ont 
and  folded  together ;  the  rose  leaf  is  preferred, 
but  almost  any  leaf  with  a  serrated  margin,  us 
the  birch  and  inonntain  ash,  will  be  taken;  no 
,  cement  is  employed,  the  elastic  property  of  the 


leaves  keeping  them  in  plaoe ;  it  takes  9  to  12 
pieces  to  make  a  single  cell,  which,  when  oom< 
pleted  with  its  contents  of  pollen  and  honey, 
and  single  egg,  is  closed  with  three  pieces  of 
leaf  exactly  circular ;  the  convex  extremity 
of  one  cell  fits  into  the  open  end  of  the  next, 
by  this  means  greatly  increa^ng  the  strength 
of  the  fabric. 

BEE)  a  S.  connty  of  Texas,  drained  by  the 
Aransas  and  Mission  rivers  and  their  tribnta- 
ries;  area,  600  sq.  m.j  pop.  in  1870,  1,083,  of 
whom  69  were  colored.  The  soil  is  sandy  end 
poor,  and  little  rain  falls  in  summer.    Stock 


2S0  horses,  78  milch  cows,  6, 
cattle,  1,660  sheep,  and  366  swine.    Oapital, 
Beeville. 

BEECB,  a  forest  tree  of  the  genus  /affu»  of 
EndUcher's  order  eupul^era,  Lindley's  eoryla- 
cea,  Joenen's  qiieremea,  and  of  the  Linnffiaa 
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c\o$a  monaciapolyaTUlria.  The  generic  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  are;  sterile  (male)  fiowers — 
ament  globular,  pendnlona  on  ulky  thread; 

ferimith  6-cIeft,  bell-shaped;  6  to  12  stamens. 
ertile  (female)  flowers— 3  within  a  4-lobed 
prickly  iuvolncre ;  perianth  4  to  5-lobed ;  ovary 
8-ceUed  (8  abortive);  styles  8;  n  at  one-seeded, 
triangolar,  enclosed  in  a  cupute  which  com- 
pletely covers  it.  Some  branches  bear  malOj 
others  female  flowers.  The  number  of  species 
is  very  limited,  some  being  considered  as  mere 
varieties.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  on  both  continents,  there 
ore  extensive  forests  consisting  of  beeches, 
which  also  occar  mixed  with  oaks,  pinea,  firs, 
tec  F.  tj/hatica,  the  common  European  whita 
beech,  has  the  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  slightly 
toothed,  ciltate  on  the  margin,  aonte  at  base; 
nut  ovate,  3-sided,  obtnse,  pointed.  Of  this 
the  American  is  taken  to  be  a  variety,  growing 
in  Florida  ond  other  southern  states.  F./emt- 
ginea,  or  red  beeoh,  haa  the  leaves  oblong 
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orate,  acorainate,  pabescent  beneath,  coaraelj 
toothed,  obtuse,  and  aneqaally  subcordate  at 
base;  nut  sen tolj  3 -aided,  moricatc;  most  fre- 
quent ia  the  oorthem  United  States.  F.  ohliqua 
and  J)ombeyi,  both  having  valnable  wood  and 
a  beantifal  crown ;  F.  proeera,  scarcely  less 
'  towering  in  height  than  the  araucaria ;  and  F. 
pumilia,  a  dwarf  species  growing  above  the 
re^on  of  trees  on  lofty  mountains,  are  all  na- 
tives of  the  Andes  of  sonthera  Chili.  Bonie 
species  grow  in  the  Magellanic  regions,  others 
in  Tasniania  and  the  colder  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  varieties  of  the  Earopean  F.  tyUa- 
tiea  are:  F.  purpurea,  whose  bright  blood- 
colored  leaves,  when  tossed  by  the  wind  in 
sunshine,  seem  t«  be  flames;  F.  cuprea,  with 
copper-colored  shining  leaves;  F.  a»pUn\folia, 
wttn  some  leaves  entire,  and  others  cot  into 
narrow  strips;  F.  penditla,  or  weeping  beech, 
with  brancaes  drooping  to  the  ground:  F. 
erUtata,  with  ra^od  crest-like  loaves;  F.  co- 
ritgata,  with  leavee  spotted  with  white;  F.  la- 
t^fclia,  with  chestnut' like  leaves,  &c.  All  these 
'  are  ornamental  trees. — The  beeoh  is  easily  pro- 


pafrated  fVom  eeed,  also  b;  grafting,  budding 
and  in-arching.  It  thrives  in  a  deep  moist  soil 
(on  the  Ohio  some  attain  100  ft.  in  height),  but 
also  succeeds  well  in  rocky  soil,  in  heaps  of 
stones  trader  cllfTs,  even  in  shaded  eitnatlons. 
When  crowded  by  Its  kindred,  or  by  other 
trees,  its  stem  rises  pillar-like  even  to  80  ft.  in 
nndimlnished  thicknesa,  before  branching  into 
a  tatty  crown,  reminding  one  of  Gothic  halla 
Standing  alone,  it  sends  forth  branches  at  from 
10  to  SO  ft.  above  the  root,  at  a  la^^  angle,  far 
and  wide,  the  lower  ones  almost  horizontal, 
while  the  upper  rise  to  form  a  majestic  crown. 
In  depth  of  snndo  it  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  tree.  Its  light  grayish  or  leaden-groen- 
ish.  smooth,  shining  bark,  ita  rich  green,  diining 
foliage,  which  appears  earlier  than  that  of  the 
oak,  from  long  onds  in  tender  drooping  jets, 
and  which  Is  tinted  yellow,  reddish,  and  brown 
in  the  aotnmn,  remaining  often  throngh  the 
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winter  on  the  tree,  reownmend  it  for  avenoea, 
plantations,  and  clumps.  Of  these  there  are 
many  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  &an^>e, 
which  abound  in  beech  forests.  The  dismetw 
of  the  common  beech  seldom  anrpasKS  S  ft. 
The  tree  soaroely  bears  fmit  before  the  60th 
yearof  its  age,  and  then  not  every  year.  After 
the  140th  year  the  wood  rings  become  thinner. 
The  tree  lives  for  about  250  years.  Some  stems 
are  Anted,  some  even  twisted.  The  roots  stretch 
far  away,  near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  partly 
above  it  Yonng  beeches  are  useful  for  live 
hedges,  as  they  bear  pmning,  and  as  their 
branches  coalesce  by  being  tied  together,  or 
by  rubbing  each  other.  Ampatatlons  of  limba 
and  deep  incisions  in  the  tree  soon  become  ob- 
literated by  the  bark,  which  contains  a  peculiar 
peridermo.  The  wood  is  yeUowish  white  in 
tlie  common  beech,  brownish  in  the  red;  very 
hard,  permeated  by  transverse  lighter-colored 
pith  rays  and  shorter  rays,  so  that  the  longita- 
dinal  fibres  are  somewhat  waving.  Its  cloae 
wood  cells,   with   thick  walls,   afford  a  great 

auantlty  of  heating  material  and  of  potaMi,  so 
lat  the  wood  ranks  next  to  hickory,  oak,  and 
maple  aa  fbel.  It  is  eamly  decayed  by  alterna- 
tion of  dryuess  and  moisture,  and  is  nnfit  for 
many  parposes;  but  it  is  good  for  cylinders  for 
polishmg  glass,  for  plane  stocks,  chair  posts, 
shoe  lasts,  tool  handles,  wheel  felloee,  cart 
bodies,  rollers,  screws,  bowls,  and  even  for 
ship  bnilding  where  no  better  timber  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  incormptible  when  constantly 
under  water.  _^The  tree  is  so  rarely  struck  by 
lightning  that'woodmen  and  Indians  consider 
themselves  safe  when  under  lis  shelter.  Very 
good  oil  mav  be  pressed  from  the  beeth  nut, 
almost  equalling  that  of  olives,  and  lasting 
longer  than  any  other  after  proper  purification. 
Wild  animals  feed  on  thenn£  swine  ire  fattened 
on  it,  and  people  eat  it  in  Europe;  too  freel; 
eaten,  it  produces  giddiness  and  nausea.  Tbe 
husks  of  the  nnt  contain  fagine,  a  peculiar  nar* 
cotie  extractive  principle. 

BEECHiat.  I.  LiMaa,  D.  D.,  an  Americin 
clergyman,  bom  in  New  flaven.  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 
177B,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10.  1883. 
His  ancestor  in  the  fifth  ascent  was  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  to  New  England,  having 
settled  at  New  Haven  in  I6S8.  His  mother 
dying  shortly  after  his  birth,  he  was  committed 
to  the  oare  of  his  uncle  Lot  Benton,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted  as  a  son.  He  entered  Tale 
college,  where,  besides  the  usnal  collegiate 
course,  he  studied  theology,  and  graduated  in 
1T97.  During  his  collegiat«  course  he  had 
given  a  foretaste  of  tiie  xeal  and  doqnence  for 
which  he  was  afterward  noted.  In  1768  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
cborch  at  East  Hampton,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  and  shortly  afterward  married 
his  first  wife,  Roxana  Foot«.  His  saUry  was 
only  1300,  after  five  years  increased  to  $tM, 
besides  the  occupancy  of  a  dilajiidated  ^ataeo- 
age.  To  eke  ont  this  scanty  income  his  wife 
opened  a  private  school,  in  which  the  husband 
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gave  insiraotion.  Mr.  Beeoher  soon  became 
one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  his  day.  A 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  1804,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a 
duel  witti  Aaron  Bnrr,  excited  great  attention. 
Finding  his  sdary  wholly  inadequate  to  sup- 
port his  increasing  famUj,  he  resigned  the 
charge,  and  in  1810  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Here  he  remained  for  16  years,  during  which 
he  took  rank  as  the  foremost  clergyman  of  his 
denomination.  The  vice  of  intemperance  had 
become  a  common  one  in  New  England,  even 
the  formal  meetings  of  the  clergy  being  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  gross  excesses. 
Mr.  Beecher  resolvea  to  take  a  stand  against  this 
vice,  and  about  1814  preached  and  published 
his  famous  six  sermons  on  intemperance,  which 
contain  passages  the  eloquence  of  which  is 
hardly  exceeded  by  anything  in  the  English 
limgnage.  During  his  residence  at  Litchfield 
arose  me  Unitarian  controversy  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
Litchfield  was  at  this  time  an  educational  cen- 
tre, being  the  seat  of  a  famous  law  school  and 
of  several  other  institutions  of  learning.  Mr. 
Beecher  (now  a  doctor  of  divinity)  and  his 
wife  undertook  to  supervise  the  training  of  a 
number  of  ^oung  women,  who  were  received 
into  his  family.  Here  too  he  found  in  time  his 
salary,  $800  a  year,  inadequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  large  family.  In  1826  he  received 
a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Hanover  street 
church  in  Pk)ston,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years,  which  were  the  most  active  and  labo- 
rious of  his  life.  The  religious  public  had  be- 
come impressed  with  the  growing  importance 
of  ttke  great  west;  a  theological  seminary 
was  founded  at  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  named  Lsine  seminary,  after  one  of 
its  principal  benefactors.  In  1832  Dr.  Beecher 
accepted  the  presidency  of  this  institution, 
which  he  retained  for  20  years,  being  at  the 
same  time  for  10  years  pastor  of  the  second 
Presbyterian  church  in  Cincinnati^  In  1888, 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Beecher,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  seminary  prohibited  the  open  dis- 
cussion of  slavery  by  the  students,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  withdrew.  In  1885  Dr. 
Beecher,  who  has  been  styled  **a  moderate 
Calvinist,"  was  arraigned  before  his  presbytery 
on  charges  of  hypocrisy  and  teacning  false 
doctrine ;  he  was  acquitted,  and  an  appeid  was 
taken  to  the  synod,  which  decided  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  charge.  When  the 
disruption  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  he  adherea  to  the  New  School  branch. 
In  1852  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Lane 
seminary,  and  returned  to  Boston,  proposing 
to  devote  himself  mainly  to  the  revisal  and 
publication  of  his  works,  though  not  unfre- 
quentiy  preaching,  and  for  a  time  with  mucb 
of  his  former  eloquence.  But  his  intellectual 
powers  began  to  decline,  while  his  physical 
strength  remained  unabated.  Memory  first 
failed,  then  the  capacity  for  expression.     The 


last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  the  residence  of  his  son  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Dr.  Beecher  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  though  not  a  profound 
scholar.  His  sermons  were  usually  extempore 
as  far  as  form  was  concerned,  but  were  care- 
fully thought  out,  often  while  engaged  in 
active  physical  exercise ;  but  his  writings  were 
elaborated  with  the  utmost  care.  He  had  some 
striking  personal  peculiarities.  He  was  pro- 
verbiaUy  absent-minded,  and  after  having  been 
wrought  up  by  the  excitement  of  preaching 
was  accustomed  to  let  himself  down  by  playing 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne  '^  on  the  fiddle,  or  oancing 
the  **  double  shuffle  '^  in  his  parlor.  His  auto- 
biography and  life  has  been  prepared  by  some 
of  his  children,  the  autobiograpnical  part  oe- 
cupying  only  a  subordinate  place.  Three  vol- 
umes of  his  collected  worksM*ovi8ed  by  himself, 
were  published  in  1852.  He  was  three  times 
marri^  in  1799,  1817,  and  1886,  and  was 
father  of  18  children,  of  whom  11  are  living 
(1872).  One  died  in  infancy,  and  another,. 
George,  a  promidng  clergyman,  died  in  1848 
from  tiie  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  gun. 
Of  the  remainder,  the  following  have  attained 
distinction.  IL  CutherlM  Etther,  bom  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  Sept.  6,  1800.  When 
quite  young  she  was  betrotned  to  Prof.  Fisher 
of  Yale  college,  who  perished  by  shipwreck 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  she  has  remained  unmarried.  In 
1822  she  opened  a  school  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  she  continued  for  ten  years,  during 
which  she  prepared  some  elementary  books  in 
arithmetic  ana  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
In  1882  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  she  opened  a  female  seminary, 
which  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  after  two 
years  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  thence- 
forth devoted  herself  to  the  development  of  an 
extended  plan  for  female  education,  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  In  this  she  has 
labored  more  than  80  years,  organizing  so- 
cieties for  training  teachers  and  sending  them 
to  the  new  states  and  territories,  and  for  other 
related  objects,  writing  much  for  periodicals, 
and  publishing  the  following  books:  *^ Do- 
mestic Service,"  "Duty  of  American  Women 
to  their  Country,"  "Domestic  Receipt  Book," 
"  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Woman," 
"  Domestic  Economy,"  "Letters  to  the  People 
on  Health  and  Happiness,"  "Physiology  and 
Calisthenics,"  "  Rehgioul  Training  of  Children," 
"  The  American  Woman*s  Home,"  "  Common 
Sense  applied  to  Religion,"  and  "  Appeal  to  the 
People,  as  the  authorized  Interpreters  of  the 
Bible."  Apart  fh)m  the  books  relating  to  her 
special  educational  purpose,  she  has  written 
memoirs  of  her  brother  George  Beecher,  and 
"  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,^'  an  account  of 
an  infelicitous  domestic  aflfair  in  which  some  of 
her  friends  were  involved.  ID.  Eiward,  D.  D., 
bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  1804.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  was 
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pastor  of  the  Park  street  Congregational  church, 
Boston,  from  1826  to  1831.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  Illinois  college, 
Jacksonville,  where  he  remained  till  1844, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  as  pastor  of  the 
8alem  street  church;  and  since  1856  he  has 
heen  pastor  of  the  Congregational  charch  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  His  works  are:  "Baptism, 
its  Import  and  Mode"  (New  York,  1850); 
"  The  Conflict  of  Ages  "  (Boston,  1854) ;  "  The 
Papal  Conspiracy"  (New  York,  1855);  and 
"  The  Concord  of  Ages  "  (New  York,  1860). 
Few  works  in  speculative  theology  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  the  two  on  the 
"Ages."  The  central  idea  presented  in  them 
is  that  man's  present  life  upon  earth  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  former,  as  well  as  a  prelude  to 
a  future  one ;  that  during  the  ages  a  conflict 
has  been  going  on  between  good  and  evil, 
which  will  not  be  terminated  in  this  life ;  but 
that  sooner  or  later  all  the  long  conflicts  of 
ages  will  become  harmonized  into  an  everlasting 
concord.  I?.  Henry  Ward,  bom  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  June  24,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst college  in  1884,  and  studied  theology  at 
Lane  seminary.  In  1887  he  became  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  and  in 
1889  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  1847  he  received 
a  call  from  the  Plymouth  church,  a  new  Con- 
gregationalist  organization  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Here  almost  from  the  outset  he  began  to  ac- 
quire that  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  which 
has  been  maintained  and  increased  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  church  and  con- 
gregation under  his  charge  are  probably  the 
largest  in  America.  He  has  always  discarded 
the  mere  conventionalities  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. In  his  view  humor  has  a  place  jn  a 
sermon  as  well  as  argument  and  exhortation. 
He  is  fond  of  illustration,  drawing  his  material 
from  every  sphere  of  human  life  and  thought ; 
and  his  manner  is  highly  dramatic.  Though 
his  keen  sense  of  humor  continually  manifests 
itself,  the  prevailing  impression  given  by  his 
discourses  is  one  of  intense  earnestness.  The 
cardinal  idea  of  his  creed  is  that  'Christianity 
is  not  a  series  of  philosophical  or  metaphysi- 
cal dogmas,  but  a  rule  of  life  in  every  phase. 
Hence  he  has  never  hesitated  to  discuss  from  the 
pulpit  the  great  social  and  political  questions  of 
the  day,  such  as  slavery,  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, the  lust  for  power,  and  the  greed  for 
gain.  He  is  an  enthusis^t  in  music,  a  connoisseur 
in  art,  a  lover  of  flowers  and  animals.  Apart 
from  his  purely  professional  labors,  he  is  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  in  lyoeums,  and  orator  at  public 
meetings.  Before  beginning  to  preach  he  edited 
for  a  year  (1836)  a  newspaper,  "  The  Cincinnati 
Journal,"  and  while  pastor  at  Indianapolis  an 
agricultural  journal,  his  contributions  to  which 
were  afterward  published  under  the  title, 
"Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Farming."  For  nearly 
20  years  he  was  an  editorial  contributor  to  "  The 
Independent"  a  weekly  journal  published  in 
New  York,  and  from  1861  to  1868  its  editor; 
his  contributions  to  this  were  Signed  with  a  -X-, 


and  many  of  them  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished as  "The  Star  Papers."  Since  1870  ho 
has  been  editor  of  "The  Christian  Union," 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  New  York. 
His  regular  weekly  sermons,  as  taken  down  by 
stenographers,  have  been  printed  since  1869,  and 
now  (1872)  form  10  volumes  under  the  title  of 
"The  Plymouth  Pulpit."  Besides  these  ho 
has  published  "Lectures  to  Young  Men;" 
"Industry  and  Idleness;"  "Life  Thoughts,'' 
two  series  edited  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor  and 
Augusta  Moore;  "Sermons  on  Liberty  and 
War ;  "  "  The  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes;"  "Norwood,"  a  novel,  originally 
published  in  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  to 
which  he  is  a  constant  contributor ;  "  &erm<Hia, 
from  Published  and  Unpublished  Discourses" 
(2  vols.,  1870);  "Dfe  of  Christ"  (2  vds., 
1871-'2)  •  and  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching" 
(1872).  In  1868  he  visited  Great  Britain,  with 
a  special  view  to  disabuse  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  issues  of  our  civil  war.  His  speeches 
exerted  a  wide  influence  in  chansing  popular 
sentiment,  which  had  been  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  southern  confederacy.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  London,  but  have  not  been  reprinted 
in  America.  T«  Harriet  EUzaketk  (Stowc),  born 
at  Litchfleld,  Conn.,  June  14,  1812.  During 
several  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  of 
her  sister  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1832  she  wait 
with  her  family  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  18S6  was 
married  to  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  of  Lane  sem- 
inary. In  1849  she  published  "Mayflower,  or 
Sketches  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims," 
several  times  republished,  with  addition&  In 
June,  1851,  she  commenced  in  the  "National 
Era,"  an  anti-slavery  newspaper  published  in 
Washington,  a  serial  story,  which  was  c<mtfnued 
till  the  following  April.  In  1852  this  was  is- 
sued in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  achieved  an  unparalleled 
success.  In  four  years  there  Had  been  printed 
in  the  United  States  818,000  eopies,  and  proU- 
bly  still  more  in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1869 
it  had  been  translated  into  French  (two  or  three 
versions),  German  (18  or  14),  Dutch  (two), 
Danish,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Itahan, 
"Welsh  (two),  Russian  (two),  Polish,  Hungarian^ 
(three),  "Wendish,  Wallachian  (two),  Armenian, 
Arabic,  and  Romaic ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
are  also  translations  into  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese. The  truthfulness  of  the  representation^ 
in  "  Uncle  Tom  "  having  been  questioned,  Mrs. 
j3towe  in  1868  published  a  "Key  to  Unde 
Tom^s  Cabin,"  presenting  the  "original  fads 
upon  which  the  story  was  founded,  together 
with  corroborative  statements  verifying  the 
truth  of  the  work."  In  1868,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  her  brother  Charles,  she 
visited  Europe,  and  gave  the  results  of  their 
observations  in  "  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreiga 
Lands  "  (1854).  Since  that  time  Mrs.  Stove 
has  written  much,  mainly  in  periodic^s,  the  pa- 
pers being  subsequently  collected  into  volumes. 
Among  these  volumes  are:  "Dred,  a  Tale  ci 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  "  (1866 ;  r^nblished 


in  IBflfl  under  tho  title  of  "Nidb  Gordon"): 
"The  MiniBter's  Wooing"  (1869);  "The  Pearl 
of  Orr'B  Island  "  (1862) ;  "  Agnes  of  Borreoto  " 
(1868) ;  "  Old  Town  Folks  "  (1889) ;  "  My  Wife 
and  1"  (1872),  and  Mveral  others.  In  1868 
the  oonntees  Gniocioli  pat  forth  her  "  R«oollec- 
tions  of  Lord  Bjron."  Mrs.  Stowe  tberenpon, 
in  September,  1869,  published  in  the  "Atlantle 
Monthlj  "  a  paper,  "  The  Tme  Storr  of  Ladj 
Byron's  Life,  in  which  she  undertook  to  show 
tiiat  Bjron  had  formed  an  inoesttiona  intimac; 
with  his  half-sister,  Mrs.  Leigh.  This  paper 
elicited  maoh  oomment  iind  many  replies.  She 
extended  her  magazine  article  into  a  volome, 
"Lftdj  Byron  Vindicated"  (1899),  in  which 
she  reiterated  her  original  statement,  and  re- 
plied to  the  animadversions  which  it  had  ooca- 
rioned.  In  ]868-'70  she  was  one  of  the  editora 
of  "Hearth  and  Home,"  a  weekly  literary 
joamalofNew  York.  HerhomeisinHartfor^ 
Ooim.,  but  she  posMs  much  of  her  time  at  her 
winter  reddenoe  in  Mandarin,  Florida.  TI> 
OuTlet,  bom  at  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  in  IBIS.  In 
18i4  he  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  be- 
came sQooewivelj  paatw  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Georgetown,  Mass.  He  baa  written  "The 
InoamatioD"  (1849);  "Review  of  the  Spiril- 
nol  Manifestations  "  (18G31 ;  and  "  Pen  Pictures 
of  the  Bible"  (1855).  lie  aided  his  brother, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  the  compilation  of  the 
"Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes," 
was  joint  author  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
of  the  "Sonny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands," 
and  acted  as  editor  of  tlie  life  of  his  father, 
Lyman  Beecher.  Til.  newu  Keultatt,  bom 
at  Litobfleld,  Coon.,  Feb.  10,  1834.  He  grad- 
uated in  1843  at  lUinoia  college,  of  which 
his  brother  Edward  was  premdent,  aod  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  afterward  became 
pastor  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
church  in  Williomsburgh,  now  a  part  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  aboct  185T  removed  to  Elmira, 
N,  T.,  wiiere  he  is  now  pastor  of  a  oharcli 
(1872).  He  has  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  Our  Seven  Churohes  "  (New  York,  1870). 

BEECBET,  Frederick  WUIUh,  an  English  navi- 
gator, bom  in  London  in  February,  1796,  died 
there,  Not.  29,  18S3.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir 
William  Beecbey,  the  painter.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  10,  and  saw 
a  great  deal  of  service  (including  the  contest 
at  Ifew  Orleans)  during  the  12  years  following, 
and  in  1815  was  made  lieutenant  In  1818  he 
sailed  in  the  Trent,  under  Franklin,  on  his  first 
voyage  of  arctic  discovery,  acting  as  artist  to 
the  expedition,  and  in  1819  he  was  lieutenant 
of  the  Hecla  in  Parry's  first  arctic  voyage,  in 
1831  he  was  commissioned  (with  his  brother 
H.  W.  Beecbey)  to  make  a  survey  of  the  N. 
coast  of  AfHca,  from  Tripoli  to  Deme.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  sent 
out  in  1835  in  the  Blossom  on  another  arctic 
expedition,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Franklin  and  Parry.  Having  passed 
Befaring  strait,  he  reached  in  August,  1826, 
a  point  N.  of  Icy  cape,  and  went  in  boats  to 
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Ut  7r  28'  81"  N.  and  Ion.  lee"  21'  80"  W.,  only 
146  m.  from  the  extreiue  point  simultaneously 

reached  by  Franklin.  As  they  were  not  aware 
of  each  other's  position,  neither  advanced. 
Commander  Beechey  subsequently  discovered, 
in  1837  (in  which  year  he  was  made  poxt  capi- 
tain),  two  secure  harbors  S.  E.  of  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  near  to  Behring  strait,  which  be 
named  Port  Clarence  and  Urantley  harbor. 
He  returned  to  En^and  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years.  Between  1629  and  18S9  he 
was  employed  in  making  surveys  of  the  coasts 
of  Sontn  America  and  Ireland,  and  in  1854  he 
appointed  rear  admiral  of  the  blue. 


pwnter,  bom  s 
oember,  1T68,  died  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 
in  January,  1839.  He  was  articled  to  a  Lon- 
don attorney,  but  procured  his  release  at  the 
age  (^  19.  became  a  student  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy, ana  closely  imitated  the  style  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolda.  For  some  time  he  oooflned 
himself  to  portruts,  living  at  Norwicli ;  but 
having  executed  some  smul  pieoes  in  tlie  [ban- 
ner of  Hogarth,  which  were  very  sDccessfuL 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  obtainea 
nnmerous  commissions  for  full-length  portraits. 
In  1798  he  was  elected  associate  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  appointed  portrait  painter  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  In  1797,  having  painted  a 
good  picture  of  George  III.,  he  wus  knightud, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  member  of  tlie 
royal  aoademy. 

lE&ElTGB,  a  bird  of  the  genus  merop*,  and 
bmily  meropida.  There  are  26  species  de- 
scril>ed,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  old  world, 
and  migrating  from  place  to  place,  according 
to  change  of  season.  In  the  winter  they  seek 
the  warmest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  tem- 


perate re^ons  in  snmmer,  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  exclusively  of  insects.  They 
commonly  perch  singly  or  in  miall  pwtiea  on  a 
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promment  branch,  from  which  they  can  see  all 
around  tbem.  From  this  they  capture  iusecte 
on  the  wing,  like  the  swallow,  generally  retora- 
ing  to  the  same  perch.  At  morning  and  even- 
ing the;  often  congregate  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Their  flight  ia  graccM  and  Buatained ; 
tbeir  cry  is  loud,  con^ating  of  pleasant,  whit- 
tling notes,  continued  at  morning  and  evening. 
They  rear  their  young  in  horizontal  holes  in 
the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  soft  rocks 
which  they  can  eicavnte.  The  entrance  is 
amall,  opening,  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  into 
a  cavity  in  which  the  parent  can  eaaly  torn. 
The  eggs  are  from  6  to  T  in  nuuiber,  laid  on  the 
bare  ground,  or  on  moss  or  other  aolt  material. 
The  common  bee-eater  (merop*  apiatter,  linn.) 
inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  about 
the  Russian  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  in  England  and  Sweden.    The  other  Bpecies 


of  the  genus  are  found  in  Africa,  Aua,  and  the 
Indian  archipelairo.  The  common  species  ia 
about  10  inches  long;  the  bill  it  inch,  black 
and  pointed;  e^es  red;  forehead  hlniBh  green, 
and  behind  it  green;  top  of  the  head  chestnut, 
with  a  green  tinge ;  hmd  head  and  upper  part 
of  neck  chestnut,  paler  toward  thebact;  from 
the  bill  \s  a  black  stripe,  pas^ng  through  the 
eye;  the  back  and  scapulars  pale  yellow,  tinged 
with  chestnut  and  green ;  mmp  and  upper  tail 
coverts  blue-green,  with  a  yellowiah  tinge; 
throat  yellow ;  tinderparteblae-green,  palest  on 
the  belly ;  leaser  wing  ooverta  doll  green ;  quiUs 
mostly  sea-green  wiUiout,  and  many  of  the  in- 
ner rufous — the  first  very  ahort,  the  second  the 
largest  of  all;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  of  12 
feathers,  the  diana  brown  above  and  whitish 
beneath,  the  two  middle  ones  aea-green,  shaded 
with  rufous,  and  the  longest  by  nearly  an  inch ; 
olawe  black.  In  Egypt  this  speciee  is  eaten  as 
food.  The  eg^s  are  white.  It  reoeivea  its 
name  from  the  insect  which  is  its  favorite  food, 
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thont^  it  feeds  on  most  of  the  winged  ieseeti, 
whicm  it  takes  as  it  flies.-— One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  African  genera  is  the  bee  «idf 
(mslittoth^t*  Ifubieui),  a  bird  of  the  most  bril- 
liant plumage.  Its  back  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
its  under  mde  rose  pink.  The  head,  throat,  and 
portions  of  the  tail  Are  of  a  bluish  green ;  wliiie 
a  black  stripe  runs  from  the  comer  of  the  beak 
to  the  ear.  The  tips  of  some  of  the  long«M 
feathers  are  also  black.  The  eyes  are  red,  the 
feet  brown,  and  the  beak  black.  The  bird  it 
generally  about  13  inches  in  length,  and  iu 
breadth  of  wing  is  about  12  inches.  It  inb^ 
its  eastern  Africa. 

BE&EEEPU6.    The  apiary  should  be  weD 
sheltered  from  strong  wmda,  either  natorall; 
or  by  building  walls  or  close,  high  fences  and 
should  face  uie  south,  the  east,  or  the  banth- 
east,  so  as  to  get  the 
sun  during  the  day. 
If  it  is  not  so  ahel- 
lered,  in  a  high  wind 
the  bees  are  unable 
to  strike  the  hive  and 
are    blown    to   the 
ground,  where  they 
are  cliilled  and  die. 
It    should    not    be 

near  la^je  aurfacea        ^^^„  ,^  ^  (j„^ 
c^  water,  leat    the 

bees,  overcome  by  cold  or  fatigue,  should 
be  forced  to  alight  on  them,  or  be  carried 
down  by  the  wind.  After  a  suitable  place  lor 
an  ai>iary  ie  selected, 
the  hivea  should  not 
he  moved  over  a  few 
feet;  for  when  the 
heea  first  fly  out  in 
the  spring  they  mark 
the  location  and  take 
note  of  immediately 
surrounding  objects 
as  guides  for  tlieir 
return.  The  hivea 
should  be  placed  in 
a  right  line;  the  dis- 
tance between  the 
hives  shoold  not  l>e 
less  than  two  feet. 
Id  some  apiaries 
their  height  iVom  tihe 
ground  is  from  one 
to  two  feet,  but  many 

bee-keepers  of  espe-  g,^  ^  Two-ihM  M-**- 
rienoe  raise  the  plat- 
form only  two  inches  from  the  earth,  beeawa 
fewer  of  the  fatigued  or  chilled  bees  that  ni* 
the  hive  in  returning  and  alight  under  it  art 
lost,  the  flight  of  ueuing  swarms  is  lower,  taA 
thereislesseipoBuretostroiigwinda.  Growu 
on  which  there  are  no  large  trees,  but  ■»• 
of  amall  size  and  shrubbwy,  on  which  tw 
swanna  may  alight,  are  preferable.  ThegM' 
ahooM  be  mown  Irequently  around  the  ]iv^ 
and  the  ground  kept  clean,  to  prevent  too 
mooh  dampness,  and  to  destroy  the  InrDug 
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ElMCfl  of  noziooB  inMoto  and  Termin.  The 
ivea  should  be  on 
Bepanite  Btands,  to 
prevent  the  bees  from 
rtumiDKfroni  one  hive 
touiotaer,  andsboold 
be  of  different,  not 
faring     oolor«,     as 

KidsH  to  tbe  bees. —    t 
le  chaniber  hive  is    ' 

made  with  two  apart- 

menta — the  lower  lor 

tbe  residence  of  the  (ii,.™i_  hi_ 

bees,    the    upper    to 

hold  tbe  boxes  in  which  the  bees  pat  their 

honey  after   having    filled   tbe    lower    part. 

Theae  hives  are  sometames  made  several  inch- 
es narrower  fVom 
front  to  rear  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the 
top,  to  prevent  the 
comb  from  slipping 
down.  They  are 
also  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  inclined 
bottom  boards  to 
roll  oat  the  worms 
Tqwring  atrtm.  that  fall  Upon  them, 

by  the  bees.  To  protect  the  bees  from  ver- 
min, several  hinds  of  saspended  hives  have 
been  contrived  with  inolined  movable  bottom 
boflrds.  The  dividing  hivee  are  made  with 
aeveral  compartments,  so  as  to  mnltiply  at  the 
will  of  the  bee-keeper  the  nnmber  of  ooloniee, 
without  the  trouble  and  risk  of  swarming  and 
hiving.  By  means  of  these  hives,  the  partitions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  divide  the  brood 
oombs,  a  part  of  the  bees  and  of  the  combs  are 
removed  and  placed  by  themselves  to  go  on 
making  honey,  and  multiplying  in  every  re- 
spect like  a  natural  swarm.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  where  a  swarm  is  divided, 
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fn  one  apartment  there  will  be  no  brood  fHim 
whioh  to  raise  a  queen. — Several  inventions 
have  been  made  to  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
change  the  combs  and  get  the  honey  with- 
out driving  out  or  destroying  tbe  bees.  Change- 
able hives  are  made  in  sections,  generally  three 
drawers  placed  one  above  another,  with  holes 
to  allow  the  bees  to  pass.  When  the  boxes 
are  all  filled,  and  it  is  denred  to  change  the 
combs,  the  upper  box  ia  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  new  one  put  in  at  the 


bottom.  It  is  held  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  changing  tbe  brood  combs,  because  the 
larvn  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  sealed  up  in 
the  cells  there  spin  their  cocoons,  which  re- 


main when  thej  go  out,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
cells.  This  deposit,  although  extremely  thin, 
diminishes  the  nze  of  the  cell,  affording  leaa 
room  for  each  succeeding  generation,  thus 
causing  the  bees  to  gradually  deteriorate  in 
size.  On  the  other  hajid,  it  is  denied  that  de- 
terioration is  caused  in  the  bees  by  the  filling 
up  of  the  brood  cells,  even  if  the  same  combs 
are  hatched  from  12  years,  and  time  and  honey 
are  therefore  needlessly  wasted  )>y  keeping  the 
bees  constantly  making  new  bTood  comb.  It 
is  estimated  by  some  writers  that  in  elaborat- 


ing a  pound  of  wax  tbe  bees  will  c 
lbs.  of  honey,  besides  lomng  the  time  when 
they  might  Ite  laying  up  f\irther  stores.  The 
difficulty  of  putting  the  swarms  into  these 
hives,  and  the  many  lurking  places  they  afford 
to  the  bee  moth,  and  also  ihe  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing, in  this  method  of  taking  away  honey, 
that  which  is  good  and  free  from  cocoons  and 
bee  bread,  more  than  counterbalance,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  bee-keepers,  their  advantages. 
—Swarming  hives  are  sometimes  used.  Tliey 
are  made  with  sections,  so  that  by  closing  ail 
or  a  part  of  them  the  space  which  the  bees  oc- 
cupy is  lessened,  and  they  are  crowded  out, 
and  their  swarmiag  hastened.  Non-swarmers 
ore  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  bees  to  go  on 
accumulating  honey  and  increasing  in  number, 
and  in  theory  not  swarm  at  all.  A  hive  of 
bees  in  put  into  a  bee  honse,  and  empty  hives 
omnectod  with  it,  so  that  as  soon  as  one  bo- 
coraee  filled  the  b««s  pass  to  the  adjoining  onea. 
In  some  instanoesmore  surplus  honey  has  been 
obtuned  by  this  method ;  bnt  giving  the  bees 
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mj  tmonnt  of  room  will  Dot  prevent  their 
awBrming.    The  result  of  all  the  experimenU 
tends  tu  ahow  the  aaperiority,  for  practical 
purposes,  of  the  rimpler  hives.    For  protection 
BgoiDst  tlie  extremeB  of  heat  and  cold  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  straw  hives  are  ezcellent. — In 
Poland,  where  finer 
hone;   ia    produced 
and  bees  are  more 
,   BucceMfHill;       man- 
:   nged  than  elsewhere 
I    in  Europe,  hives  are 
made  by  excavating 
trunks  of  trees,  tak- 
ing logs  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter  and 
about   9  feet   long. 
The;    are    scooped 
out  or  bored  for  the 
length  of  8  feet  from 
one  end,  forming  hol- 
low cjtinders,  the  di- 
i    ameter  of  the  bore 
being  6  or  8  inches. 
A  lon^tudinal  slit  is 
made  in   the  cylin- 

PoHah  Bin.  ''*'"  '^^^^Y  '^  whole 

length,  and  about  4 
inches  wtde.  Into  tlib  is  fitted  a  slip  of  wood 
witli  notches  on  the  edges  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  single  bee.  This  slip  is  fastened  in  witii 
wedges  or  hinges;  if  it  is  in  several  parts,  it  will 
often  be  found  more  convcnicnL  Thetoplsoov- 
ered,  and  the  trunk  set  upright  with  the  open- 
ing toward  the  aonth.  Through  ttie  door  the 
condition  of  the  entire  swarm  is  seen,  and  the 
bonej  taken  from  time  to  time.^ — One  of  the 
best  hives  is  made  of  pine  boards  an  inch  thick, 
12  inches  square  inside,  and  Ilfdeep.  lastead 
of  a  top,  with  holes  to  allow  the  liees  Co  as- 
cend to  the  boxes,  there  should  be  slats  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  thick,  half 
an  inch  apart,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  l>eluw 
the  top  of  the  hive.  Four  or  five  quarter-inch 
■trips  at  equal  distances  acroM  the  slate  will  be 
even  with  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  on  these  the 
surplus  boxes  can  b$  set.  Over  all  should  be  a 
eover  or  cap  14  inches  inside  and  7  inches  high. 
A  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  front  side,  half 
way  lo  the  top,  furnishes  an  entrance  for  the 
bera,  and  additional  entrances  may  ho  made 
at  the  bottom  on  the  sides.  If  glass  boxes  are 
used  to  receive  the  honey,  guide  comb  mast 
be  placed,  as  bees  will  rarelj  build  on  glnse 
without  it.  Glass  tioxes  are  the  most  profit- 
able, aa  thev  show  the  honey  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  are  sold  by  weight  with  the  ho- 
ney, which  pays  their  cost.  A  separate  cover 
for  each  hive  may  be  easily  made  by  put- 
ting togetlier  two  boards,  letting  them  in- 
cline to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  roof.  It 
ia  necessary  to  guard  against  shading  the 
hives  loo  much  in  spring  and  fall,  against  pre- 
venting a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around 
them  in  summer,  and  eiposlna;  them  too  much 
to  the  middle  cf  the  d^  to  the  ■an.    The  bea 


honse  shonld  not,  in  cool  weather,  make  tba 
temperature  around  the  hives  much  higher 
than  the  bees  will  encounter  at  a  distance. 
Sunple  movable  covers,  which  are  easily  ad- 
justed as  the  season  demands,  with  bivea 
made  of  boards  of  sufficient  thicttnesa,  well 
painted  to  prevent  warning  and  cracking,  will 
generally  prove  an  ample  protection,  eicept  in 
winter,  wnen  the  hives  must  be  houMd,  or 
covered  with  straw  mats.  In  the  movable 
comb  hive  each  comb  is  suspended  in  a  frame 
and  the  top  is  not  fastened,  permitting  combs 
to  he  removed  for  examination  or  for  tranafsr 
to  other  hives ;  drone  comb  may  be  cut  ont 
and  working  comb  substituted;  swarming  for 
the  aeason,  after  one  swarm  haa  issued,  can  be 
stopped  by  cutting  off  all  bat  one  of  the  oneeD 
cells;  moth  worms  can  be  detected  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  amount  of  brood  the  colo- 
ny shall  raise  can  be  controlled.— The  new 
swarms  generally  appear  during  the  months  of 
Jnne  and  J  uly,  but  sometimes  as  early  aa  U«y 

August,     and 
in  good   sea- 
sons    Italian 
bees        have 
swarmed      at 
intervals    for 
three  months. 
The    swarms 
are      usually  - 
hived,    when 
the      branch 
or    whatever 
they  alight  on 
can     be     re-  ' 
moved,       by 
shaking  them 
off  in  front  of  \ 
the  hive,  a  lit-  I 
tie  raised  on  ' 

one  ride  to  al-  Bmnnliw  But. 

low  theirpaa- 

sage.  Wlien  they  collect  where  they  can- 
not be  abaken  off,  and  the  hive  cannot  be 
placed  near,  tliey  may  be  brushed  qniclcly  into 
a  sack  or  basket  and  carried  to  the  hive.  It  is 
irritating  to  the  bees  and  useless  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  swarms  collect  by  a  din  of  horns, 
tin  pans,  and  bells.  They  will  sometimes  ctA- 
lect  on  a  pole  with  a  few  brandies,  some  broom 
com,  dry  mullein  tops,  or  rimilar  things  fas- 
tened to  the  end  and  held  m  the  air.  They 
may  sometimes  be  arrested  when  going  off  br 
throwing  water  or  earth  among  uiem.  It  u 
very  seldom  that  a  swarm  starts  for  its  choaen 
destination  withont  previously  alighting.  If 
two  or  more  swarms  issue  at  the  same  time 
and  nnite,  they  may  be  separated.  If  desired, 
by  shaking  them  from  the  branch  between  two 
or  more  hives  placed  near  together.  Should 
the  queens  enter  the  same  hive,  the  bees  must 
be  shaken  ont  between  empty  hives  as  before, 
and  this  operation  repeated  till  the  qneens  atp- 
orate,  or  tne  bee-keeper  ia  able  to  oatcb  Mie  or 
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tnore  of  them,  and  pnt  them  wHh  the  bees 
where  wanted.  Or  if  there  are  only  two 
Bwanns  united,  a  part  may  be  separated  and 
returned  to  the  parent  hives,  and  the  rest  put 
into  one  hive ;  or  thej  may  all  be  put  into  one, 
and  boxes  put  on  immediately.  It  is  some- 
times desirable  to  unite  small  swarms;  this 
may  be  easily  done,  if  they  issue  about  the 
same  time,  by  inverting  one  hive  and  placing 
the  other  over  it ;  the  bees  in  the  lower  wiU 
ascend.  When  it  is  desirable  to  defer  for.  a 
short  time  the  issuing  of  a  swarm  which  the 
signs  indicate  to  be  just  at  hand,  the  bees  on 
the  outside  of  the  hive  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  This  is  effectual  only  before  the 
swarm  has  started.  Sometimes  the  swarm  is- 
sues and  returns  several  times;  if  this  is  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  queen  to  fly,  she  should 
be  found  if  possible,  and  put  with  the  others 
in  the  new  hive.  It  has  been  proved  by  the 
movable  comb  hive  that  the  old  queen,  ((  she 
can  fly,  always  leaves  with  the  first  swarm. 
If  the  weather  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
new  swarms  from  going  out  to  collect  honey 
for  several  days  immediately  after  being  hived, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  them. — The  general 
use  of  box  and  movable  comb  hives  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  kill  bees  to  get  the  honey.  In 
other  hives  the  bees  may  be  stupefied  with 
chloroform,  sulphur,  or  tobacco  smoke.  The 
comb  when  taken  should  be  cut  off  clean  so 
that  the  honey  may  run  as  little  as  possible 
upon  the  bees.  Polish  apiarians  cut  out  the 
old  comb  annually  to  lessen  the  tendency  to 
swarming,  and  thus  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  honey.  The  old  practice  of  destroying  the 
bees,  except  those  which  are  intended  for 
wintering,  after  the  hives  have  been  filled  and 
the  honey  season  has  passed,  still  prevails,  and 
La  Gren^e  gives  many  reasons  proving  this  to 
be  profitable.  The  time  for  taking  up  hives 
depends  somewhat  on  tlie  season  and  the  bee 
pasturage.  The  quantity  of  honey  does  not 
increase  generally  after  Sept.  1.  The  bees  are 
suffocated  by  burning  sulphur,  are  buried  to 
prevent  resuscitation,  and  the  honey  removed. 
The  bees  are  sometimes  deprived  of  the  entire 
store  of  comb  and  honey  m  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  generally  after  the  leaving  of  the 
first  swarm,  and  driven  into  a  new  hive. 
When  the  old  hive  is  infested  with  moths, 
or  the  comb  is  not  good,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  winter  the  bees,  this  operation  may  be  ex- 

Eedient.  It  is  performed  by  inverting  the 
ive,  and  putting  the  other,  into  which  the 
bees  are  to  be  driven,  over  it,  making  the 
junction  close,  and  tapping  with  the  hand  or 
a  stick  the  sides  of  the  hive ;  the  bees  will 
pass  up  to  the  new  hive,  which  is  to  be  then 
removed  to  the  stand. — Hives  are  sometimes 
attacked  and  robbed,  either  because  they  are 
too  weak  or  other  bees  are  attracted  by  broken 
honeycomb  or  by  food  put  near  the  hive.  To 
protect  it  after  the  roobery  has  commenced, 
ih'e  hive  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar,  or 
some  cool  dark  place,  and  allowed  to  remain 


two  or  three  days.  It  is  somethnee  sufficient 
to  close  the  entrance  to  the  hive  so  as  to  admit 
but  one  bee  at  a  time.  It  is  beneficial  to  put 
a  similar  hive  in  the  place  of  the  one  removed, 
and  rub  on  the  bottom  board  wormwood  leaves 
or  the  oil  of  wormwood.  This  is  so  disagree- 
able to  the  bees  that  they  speedily  forsake  the 
place.  Breaking  the  comb  in  the  hive  of  the 
robbers  will  generally  make  them  desist. — 
The  quantity  of  honey  usually  necessary  for 
wintering  safely  a  swarm  of  bees  is  80  pounds; 
and  it  is  known  that  two  colonies  put  into  one 
hive  will  consume  but  few  more  pounds  than 
one  swarm,  probably  because  of  tne  increased 
warmth  in  the  hive.  Those  that  are  found  in 
the  autunm  to  be  weak  in  numbers  and  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  honey  should  be  united  with 
another  weak  colony  to  make  a  new  and 
strong  stock.  Only  the  strong  swarms  are 
profitable  to  win  tor.  Feeding  should  begin  in 
October,  so  that  the  honey  may  be  sealed  up 
before  cold  weather.  Brown  sugar  made  into 
candy  by  being  dissolved  in  wator^  clarified 
and  boiled  to  evaporate  the  wator,  is  a  good 
food  for  bees.  The  sirup  should  be  boiled  till 
it  begins  to  be  brittle  when  cooled.  This  or 
common  sugar  candy  may  be  fed  to  bees  in  the 
hives,  under  them,  or  in  the  boxes.  If  fed  in 
the  liquid  stato,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
hives  in  dishes,  some  contrivance  being  made 
to  enable  the  bees  to  eat  it  without  getting  into 
it.  Honey  is  of  course  the  best  food,  and  mov- 
able combs  may  easily  be  transferred  from 
well  supplied  to  destitute  colonies.  The  ob- 
ject in  feeding  bees  in  spring  is  to  induce 
early  swarming.  Feeding  should  never  be  at- 
tempted as  a  matter  of  profit.  Clover  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  the  bees.  Fruit 
tree,  basswood,  locust,  and  maple  blossoms  yield 
abundantly  and  of  fine  quality;  buckwheat 
furnishes  a  large  quantity,  excellent  for  the 
winter  food  of  bees,  but  inferior  for  the  table. — 
The  bee  moth  is  the  greatest  foe  the  apiarian 
has  to  contend  with.  The  best  safeguard 
against  this  pest  is  to  have  the  hive  well 
jointed  and  painted,  the  entrances  not  too 
large,  the  bees  vigorous  and  numerous,  and  to 
examine  the  hive  daily  from  about  May  1  till 
September  or  October.  In  the  daytime  the 
moths  remain  in  their  hiding  places,  and  may 
often  be  found  around  the  hive.  They  are  on 
the  wing  in  the  evening,  hovering  around  the 
apiary  or  running  over  the  hives,  endeavoring 
to  enter  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Many  may  be 
destroyed  by  entrapping  them  in  shallow  dishes 
of  sweetened  water  with  a  little  vinegar  added. 
Hollow  sticks,  small  shells,  and  similar  things 
are  often  placed  on  the  bottom  board,  where 
the  worms  hatehed  from  the  eggs  may  take 
refuge  and  be  destroyed.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  often  under  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  if 
one  side  is  raised  (as  is  required  for  ventilation 
in  warm  weather),  under  the  blocks  or  shells 
on  which  it  rests.  These  caterpillars  at  first 
are  not  thicker  than  a  thread,  and  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  color  with  a  few  brownish 
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dots.  They  Hve  in  the  wa^eating  H,  and  fill- 
ing the  oomb  with  webs.  They  proteot  them- 
selvee  from  the  bees  by  a  sort  of  silken  sack, 
which  they  spin,  and  in  which  they  lodge. 
When  they  have  attained  their  fall  rize,  which 
requires  about  three  weeks,  they  spin  their 
cocoons ;  in  these  they  remain  enclosed  some 
time,  and  change  to  chrysalids  of  a  light  brown 
color,  with  a  dark  elevated  line  along  the 
back.  A  few  days  afterward  they  are  trans- 
formed to  winged  moths  and  issne  from  the  co- 
coons. Rats  and  mice  do  not  attack  the  hives 
except  in  winter,  unless  the  c<»nb  is  unprotect- 
ed by  bees.  Spiders  sometimes  spin  their  webs 
upon  and  around  the  hives.  Tnere  is  a  dis- 
ease called  foul  brood,  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  young  bees  in  the  larva  state ;  they 
die  in  the  cells,  and  become  black  and  putrid. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  in  a  measure  ini'ec- 
tious.  The  only  remedy  is  to  drive  out  the 
bees  into  a  new  clean  hive.  It  is  the  practice 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  to  put  the  bees  into  a 
temporary  hive,  and  let  them  remain  24  hours, 
without  food,  in  the  dark,  before  settling  them 
in  the  new  hive.  The  disease  is  attributed 
sometimes  to  feeding  the  bees  with  foreign 
honey;  the  infection  being  conveyed  by  the 
honey,  which,  to  be  safely  fed,  should  be  previ- 
ously scalded. — In  wintering  bees  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  them  especially  from  freezing  and 
■tarving.  The  latter  happens  when  they  col- 
lect together  closely,  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  the  comb  becomes  covered  with  frost  and 
ice,  excluding  them  from  the  honey.  This  is 
obviated  by  putting  straw  in  the  cover,  after  the 
removal  of  the  boxes,  to  collect  the  moisture. 
The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  liable  to  be  stopped 
with  ice,  and  the  bees  thus  suffocated.  The 
bee  never  passes  into  the  actually  torpid  state 
in  winter,  like  some  other  insects.  It  re- 
quires less  food  when  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable. If  the  hives  are  to  be  carried  into  a 
house  or  cellar,  the  place  for  them  should  be 
oool,  dry,  and  dark.  The  best  method  is  to 
house  them,  unless  sufficient  protection  can  be 
nven  them  on  the  stands.  Russian  and  Polish 
bee-keepers  winter  their  hives  on  the  stands ; 
but  they  make  them  of  inch  and  a  half  plank, 
and  wind  the  upper  part  with  twisted  straw  or 
cordage.  If  \m  on  the  stands,  hives  made  of 
oomiiion  boards  need  additional  covering ;  the 
entrance  should  also  be  narrowed  so  as  to 
leave  only  space  enough  for  a  single  bee  to 
pass.  Light  snow  may  cover  the  hive  with- 
out danger. — ^The  time  for  carrying  bees  out 
from  their  winter  quarters  is  in  March,  except 
in  very  backward  seasons.  A  few  bright  cold 
days  will  not  be  more  destructive  to  them  than 
too  long  confinement.  If  new  snow  has  fallen, 
and  the  weather  is  not  sufficiently  warm  for 
them  to  venture  into  the  air  safely,  the 
hive  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  the 
bees  coined  in  the  hive.  If  they. are  to 
stand  very  near  each  other,  it  is  not  well  to 
carry  out  too  many  hives  at  once,  the  bees  at 
first  not  readily  distinguishing  their  own.    The 


hives  should  be  raised  from  the  bottom  bo«rA 
only  on  one  side,  if  at  all.  Many  prefer,  ft  the 
bees  are  not  especially  numerous,  to  let  the 
hive  rest  entirely  on  the  board,  allowing  less 
room  for  passage,  and  securing  greater  dd!ence 
against  intruders.  More  ventilation  tlian  tlris 
atfbrds  may  be  required  in  warm  weather, 
when,  if  liable  to  suffer  from  heat,  the  hive 
may  be  raised  entirely,  proper  means  being 
furnished  for  the  bees  to  ascend  from  the  bot- 
tom board. — ^European  apiarians  have  deviied 
means  for  weighing  hives  so  as  to  show  the  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  honey  from  day  to  day; 
but  the  use  of  glass  boxes  and  movable  frames 
for  combs  permits  inspection  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  any  time  and  renders  weighing  «i* 
necessary. — Bee-keeping  has  in  some  instances 
been  made  very  profitable.  It  is,  however,  un- 
certain. Much  depends  on  the  season  and  on 
the  pasturage.  Mr.  M.  Quimby,  in  **  Mysteries 
of  Bee-Keeping  Explained  "  (New  York,  1865), 
says  that  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Johnsville,  N.  V.,  in  some  faror- 
able  seasons  has  furnished  for  market  more  dian 
20,000  lbs.  of  surplus  honey ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  good  localities  every  acre  in  the  country 
would  yield  a  pound.  A  single  colony  has  been 
known  to  give  a  profit  of  $85  in  a  season:  90 
stocks  have  given  $900  profit ;  and  a  New  York 
apiarian  reports  for  180  hives  $1,800  profit  in  a 
single  season.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  die 
seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  many 
stocks  can  be  kept  in  given  localities  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  provinces  in  Hol- 
land has  an  average  of  2,000  hives  to  the  square 
mile.  In  an  area  of  45  sauare  miles  in  Attica, 
Greece,  it  was  estimated  in  1865  that  there 
were  20,000  hives.  In  all  ages  the  abundance 
of  flowers  in  Attica  has  made  Hymettus  famous 
for  its  honey;  and  as  long  ago  as  1681,  when 
Sir  George  Wheler  visited  the  monks  of  M^t- 
deli,  a  monastery  of  Pentelicus,  they  had  5,000 
hives. — In  1860  a  few  colonies  of  the  Italian  or 
Lignrian  bee  (apu  ligysiiea),  which  had  long 
been  a  favorite  with  European  apiarians,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  now  among  the  most  popular,  prolific,  and 
profitable  bees  kept  in  the  country.  Their  su- 
periority over  the  native  bee  appears  in  theb 
larger  size  and  greater  beauty ;  they  are  more 
prolific,  longer-lived,  more  indnstrious,  less  sen- 
sitive to  cold,  and  they  swarm  earlier  and  more 
frequently,  and  continue  later  than  common 
bees.  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  author  of  a 
well-known  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive 
and  the  Honey  Bee,"  says  his  Italian  colonies 
gathered  more  than  twice  as  much  honey  as  the 
swarms  of  the  common  bee ;  and  Mr.  Quimby,  a 
practical  bee-keeper  of  many  years'  experiaioe, 
says  he  has  not  received  a  single  unhivorable 
report  of  them.  They  are  said  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  localities  of  high  altitude,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of 
California.  The  introduction  of  these  bee«  into 
the  United  States  has  led  to  the  ItalianiziDg  ci 
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wbole  apiarieB,  and  to  the  production  of  nn- 
meroas  and  superior  hybrids,  sometimes  by  de- 
sign and  again  by  the  proximity  of  Italian  and 
native  swarms,  though  apiarians  consider  pnri- 
ty  in  swarms  desirable. 

BEELZEBUB,  or  BedzeM^  a  heathen  deity,  to 
whom  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  apostles 
ascribed  the  sovereignty  over  evil  spirits.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Baalzebub. 
fly  god,  of  the  Ekronites  (see  Baal),  the  final 
b  b^g  in  later  times  changed  to  2  in  pronounc- 
ing the  word.  Others  find  in  the  last  element 
the  Hebrew  word  tebul,  *'  habitation,'^  and  con- 
sider Beelzebul  to  mean  *^  lord  of  the  house ;  '^ 
others  refer  it  to  the  Heb.  Mebely  **dung,''  and 
render  the  name  "dung  god.''  Hug  ingenious- 
Ir  suggests  that  the  form  under  which  the 
Philistine  deity  was  worshipped  was  that  of 
the  9earab<Bus  pillularitUy  the  dunghill  beetle, 
in  which  case  Baal-zebub  or  Beelzebul  would 
be  equally  appropriate.  The  name  appears 
nowhere  in  the  rabbinical  writers. 

BEEHSTTEB,  the  largest  of  the  pold&n  or 
traota  of  drained  land  of  the  Netherlands, 
about  12  m.  N.  of  Amsterdam ;  area,  8,000 
acres.  The  district  contuns  a  neat  village  of 
about  2,600  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in 
raising  sheep  and  cattle. 

BEEB  (Ger.  Bier\  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  malted  grain,  in  Europe  most  commonly 
from  barley,  but  in  tliis  country  from  wheat  as 
well,  and  in  India  from  rice.  Com,  oats,  peas, 
and  similar  articles  of  food  may  also  be  used 
for  its  manufacture.  Hops  and  other  bitter 
substances  are  added  to  improve  the  flavor, 
and  to  impart  their  peculiar  properties  to  the 
liquor.  The  name  beer  is  also  given  in  this 
country  and  in  Britain  to  several  partially 
fermented  extracts  of  the  roots  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  as  spruce,  sassafras,  ginger, 
dec.,  most  of  which  are  designated  by  the 
term  root  beer ;  but  as  generaUy  used  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  applicable  only  to  liquors  prepared 
b^  malting,  and  seasoned  with  hops  or  other 
bitters.  The  drink  in  some  of  its  varieties  ap- 
pears to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  proba-^ 
bly  discovered  by  the  Egyptians.  Tacitus  no- 
tices it  as  being  in  common  use  with  the  Ger- 
mans of  his  time.  Pliny  describes  the  eelia 
and  eerioy  the  beer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
ceretma  of  the  Gauls,  made  from  almost  every 
species  of  grain,  and  evidently  named  from 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  its  intoxicating  qualities,  and  Theophrastus 
very  properly  calls  it  the  wine  of  barley. 
Herodotus  (450  years  B.  0.)  stated  that  the 
Egyptians  made  their  wine  of  barley.  An  an- 
cient description  by  Isidorus  and  Orosius  of  the 
Srocess  in  use  by  the  Britons  and  Celtic  nations 
efines  the  liquor  as  not  diflering  essentially 
from  that  now  made.  "  The  grain  is  steeped 
in  water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which 
its  spirits  are  excited  and  set  at  liberty;  it 
is  then  dried  and  ground,  after  which  it  is  in- 
fused in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which,  be- 
ing fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming, 


strengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor.**  Beer 
is  a  nourishing  drink  from  the  gum,  sugar, 
and  starch  it  holds  in  solution;  and  the 
bitter  substances  combined  with  it  impart 
their  tonic  properties.  The  proportion  of  alco- 
hol is  smidL  In  the  Edinburgh  ale  it  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Brande  to  amount  to  6*20  per 
cent ;  in  brown  stout,  to  6*80 ;  Burton  ale, 
8'88;  London  porter,  4*20;  small  beer,  1'28. 
Burton,  or  the  pale  India  ale,  as  found  by  Hoff- 
mann, contains,  in  100  parts :  water,  78*37 ;  ex- 
tract of  malt,  14*97 ;  absolute  alcohol,  6*62 ; 
and  carbonic  acid,  0*04.  Pale  ale  consists  of 
the  same  ingredients,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: water,  89*74;  extract  of  malt,  4*62; 
alcohol,  6*57;  carbonic  acid,  0*07.  Lactic 
acid,  aromatic  matters,  and  various  salts  are 
detected  in  the  extract. — Although  the  term 
beer  is  generally  applied,  as  above  stated,  to 
all  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  made  from  malt, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  heavier  and 
lighter  kinds.  The  more  spirituous  liquor, 
made  in  England  and  in  this  country,  is  com- 
monly called  ale,  the  name  given  to  it  before 
the  use  of  hops  (Anglo-Saxon,  eala).  Upon 
the  introduction  of  hops  into  En^and  the  word 
beer  {Bier)  was  also  imported,  and  was  used  to 
distinguish  the  liquor  made  with  hops  from  the 
more  ancient  beverage.  A  distinction  is  made  by 
the  German  brewers  between  ale  and  beer  on 
account  of  the  two  dificrent  modes  of  fermen- 
tation which  are  employed ;  ale  being  produc- 
ed by  rapid  fermentation,  in  which  the  yeast 
rises  to  the  surface  (Oberffdhrung),  while  beer 
is  fermented  in  cool  cellars  by  a  slow  process 
in  which  the  yeast  settles  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
vessels  (  Uhtergdhrung),  The  latter  is  the  Ba- 
varian method,  which  is  employed  in  brewing 
LagerbieTy  Schenhbier^  &c.  The  term  lager- 
bier  is  indiscriminately  applied  in  this  country 
to  the  light  kinds  of  beer  which  are  preoared 
by  the  dow  process  of  fermentation.  Much 
of  this  beverage,  however,  is  not  genuine  lager- 
bier,  for  it  has  not  lain  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  in  the  ceUar  to  acquire  that  title;  nor 
could  it  have  been  preserved  in  casks  during 
the  time  in  which  lagerbier  is  ripening.  It  is 
more  technically  termed,  and  is  known  by 
the  brewers  as  Schenhbier  {(schenhen^  to  pour, 
to  retail  drinks),  t.  «.,  draught  beer,  or  beer 
ready  to  be  drawn.  It  contains  less  alcohol 
than  genuine  lager,  and  less  than  the  various 
kinds  of  beer  which  are  brewed  in  Bavaria, 
and  corresponds  to  what  is  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  **  present  use  ale,"  or  the  new  ale  com- 
monly kept  in  the  ale  houses.  It  occupies 
much  less  time  in  fermenting,  and  has  not  the 
keeping  properties  of  German  lager,  or  of  the 
various  kinas  of  Bavarian  beer.  To  Germany 
we  owe  not  only  the  general  introduction  of 
beer,  but  also  most  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  its  manufacture.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  beer  brewed  in  Bavaria, 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  which 
receive  particular  names,  as  Boeh^  Heiliger 
Vaiefy  Augustine  doable,  and  Salvator,  of  Mn- 
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nich ;  brown  beer  of  Mersebnrg ;  Berlin  wbiie 
beer,  or  charopa^e  of  the  north ;  Brojhan,  a 
famous  Hanoverian  beer ;  double  beer  of  Grtln« 
thai ;  and  white  bitter  beer  of  Erlangen,  Lich- 
tenhaih,  and  Upper  Weimar.  All  these  possess 
various  excellences,  partionlarlj  the  Bavarian 
beers,  most  of  which  are  due  to  the  peculiar 
mode  of  fermentation.  Usually,  what  is  called 
ale  contains  a  smaller  Quantity  of  hops  than 
beer,  although  the  term  bitter  beer  is  often  ap- 

Elied  to  the  East  India  pale  ale,  which,  besides 
eing  very  heavy,  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  hops. — Porter  was  first  made  in  England  in 
1780.  Previous  to  that  time  the  malt  liquors 
in  London  were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  It 
was  customary  to  call  for  half  and  half,  or  for 
three  threads.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing from  two  or  three  casks,  a  brewer  named 
Harwood  produced  a  beverage  which  was  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  qualities  of  the  three 
liquors.  It  was  called  entire,  or  the  entire 
butt;  and  being  a  strong,  nourishing  drink, 
suitable  for  laboring  men  and  porters,  it  re- 
ceived at  last  the  name  of  porter.  It  is  made 
from  malt,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  to  a 
certain  degree  roasted ;  consequently  it  has  a 
deeper  color  than  the  other  kinds. — ^The  fol- 
lowing table,  from  Watts's  "Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  ^^  exhibits  analyses  of  some  cele- 
brated European  beers,  by  Kaiser,  Hoflbiann, 
Otto,  and  otners : 


NAME  OF  BEER. 


London  porter. 
Barton  ih  .... 


Scotch  ale 

BroAseU  lamblk 

Salvator,  Monich 

Bock.  Munich 

Bavarian  draught  (Bchenk)... 

BftTirian.  16  months  old 

Prague  draught 

Prague  Stadtbier 

Bruniwlek  sweet  beer 

Joety^s  beo*,  Beriin 

Weraer^s  brown  beer,  Berlin. . 

Beriin  Welssbier 

Bi^re  blanche  de  Lonvain 

Brunswick  mum 


Ext. 

Akehel 

Out. 
Add. 

6-0 

(K 

016 

14-5 

5^ 

•  •  •  • 

1(M» 

8-5 

0-15 

8*4 

6* 

0^ 

9-4 

4-6 

0-18 

»■« 

4-8 

O-IT 

5-8 

8-8 

014 

ftO 

M 

0-16 

^ 

8-4 

•  •  •  • 

1(H> 

8-9 

•  •  •  • 

14-0 

1-4 

•  •  •  • 

8^ 

2-« 

0^ 

81 

2« 

0^ 

M 

l-O 

0^ 

8K) 

4-0 

•  •  •  • 

45^ 

!•» 

•  •  e  • 

Watar. 

8S-44 
T9-06 
60-45 
00-90 
65-85 
86-49 
90-«6 
80-75 
90-TO 
85-20 
84-60 
94-80 
94-20 
91-80 
98-00 
5610 


— ^The  amount  of  fermented  liquors  brewed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1871,  according  to  Mr.  Louis  Schade,  a 
statistician,  was  7,159,740  bbls.  Of  tiiis 
amount  New  York  produced  2,805,145;  Penn- 
sylvania, 018,986;  Ohio,  656,896;  Massachu- 
setts, 525,781;  New  Jersey,  514,189;  and 
North  Carolina,  51  bbls.  The  total  brewers' 
tax  m  1871  was  |7,387,501.  The  number  of 
breweries  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was 
2,862.  Of  the  ale  brewers,  only  one  brewed 
over  100,000  bbls.  Four  breweries  produced 
over  70,000  bbls.  each.  One  lagerbier  brewery 
produced  over  40,000  bbls.  The  number  of 
breweries  in  England  in  1870  was  2,671.  The 
ale  and  beer  brewed  amounted  to  50,724,086 
bbls.,  the  duty  upon  which  was  £6,878,102. 
AUsop  and  Sons  employ  1,800  persons  in  Bur- 
ton, of  whom  100  are  clerks.      Their  two 


breweries  are  eapable  of  producing  16,000  bUa. 
of  ale  per  week.  The  new  brewery  covers  40 
acres,  and  the  ground  is  traversed  by  12  mflw 
of  raiL  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  187L 
there  were  2,699  breweries,  which  prodooed 
in  Austria  7,918,488  bbls.,  and  in  Hnngvy 
680,988  bbls.  of  beer,  of  which  there  were  ex* 
ported  126,886  bbls.  The  German  states,  ex- 
cluding Bavaria,  WOrtemberg,  and  Baden,  pro* 
duced  from  January  to  May,  1872,  four  mootluiy 
8,788,769  bbls.  of  beer,  and  during  the  same 
time  there  were  exported  2,576  bbl&  Bavaria 
produced  in  1871  about  4,285,000  bbls. 

BEEE*  I*  wyketai.  a  German  astronomer,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  tne  brother  of  Mey^beer, 
the  great  composer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Feb.  4^ 
1797,  died  March  27,  1850.  His  regular  pro- 
fession was  that  of  a  banker,  but  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  his  favorite  studv  of 
astronomy,  working  in  coi\junction  with  Mid* 
ler.  Beer  built  an  observatory  in  the  Thier- 
garten  at  Berlin,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  planet  Mors  and  the  moon. 
The  crowning  labor  of  the  two  astronomers 
was  a  map  of  the  moon  published  in  1886. 
upon  which  the  Lalande  prize  was  conferred 
by  the  French  academy.  In  1849  Beer  became 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  diet.  II*  MMady  a 
dramaUst,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Berlin  in  1800,  died  in  Munich,  March  22, 
1838.  He  became  known  in  literature  by  five 
tragedies,  of  which  his  Struensee  is  the  best. 
Hb  complete  works  were  published  at  Leipeio 
in  1885,  and  his  ^'  Correspondence  ^^  in  1887. 
(See  Meterbeeb.) 

BiXR-SUEBA  (Heb.  Beer  Sh^iba',  weU  of 
swearing  or  well  of  seven),  an  ancient  town 
on  the  southern  border  of  ralestine,  38  m.  8. 
8.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  mily  the  ruins 
are  now  visible.  It  took  its  name  from  one  of 
two  wells  still  existing  near  the  site.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Biblical  account  (Gen.  xxi.)  the  more 
ancient  one  was  dug  by  Abraham  and  received 
the  name  from  the  fact  that  he  and  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  the  Philbtines,  *^ Swore  there"  a 
covenant,  and  ratified  it  by  the  setting  apart 
of  ^^ seven"  ewe  lambs.  Another  account 
(Gen.  xxvi.)  conveys  the  impression  that  Issao 
instead  of  Abraham  was  the  digger  of  the  welL 
Of  the  two  principal  wells  at  neer-sheba,  the 
larger  one  is  12^  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  44 
fl.  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  other. 
100  yards  farther  W.,  is  5  ft  in  diameter,  ana 
has  about  the  same  depth.  Both  are  surround- 
ed by  masonry,  the  inner  edge  of  which,  as  in 
other  wells  of  the  country,  is  worn  into  deep 
grooves  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  used  in 
drawing  up  water.  These  two  wells  lie  near 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba,  and  a  short 
distance  from  them  is  a  group  of  five  smaller 
ones.  The  mins  of  the  town,  on  the  sliriit 
elevation  near  these,  are  unimportant  as  guides 
to  its  history.  It  has  been  little  visited  by 
strangers,  partly  owing  to  its  distance  from 
otlier  places  of  historical  interest,  and  partly 
because  of  the  insecurity  of  travel  in  that  part 
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the  desert  of  Beer-Bheba,  stretches  to  the  soath- 
VArd.  The  Soriplnral  paaaogefl  in  which  Be«r- 
sheba  is  mentioaed  are  verj  nameroua ;  and  the 
position  of  the  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  country  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  "fW)m  Don 
to  Beer-iheba,"  as  a  meaoe  of  deaignating  the 
whole  land  of  the  Jews,  Dan  being  on  the  S. 

BEET,  a  plant  of  the  genus  htta,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  ehenopodea,  among  which 
it  is  known  bj  its  large  saocalent  roots  and  a 
green  calyx  united  half  way  to  a  bard  nigged 
not.  The  speoiee  are  foand  in  Enrope,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  weatem  parts  of  Asia.    Four 

riieaof  thisgenusarecoltlTated  as  esculents; 
,  others  are  mere  weeds.  The  common  beet 
(B.  vvlgarit)  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Egypt 
and  along  the  whole  of  the  seiuionBt  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  are  several  varieties,  dif- 
fering in  the  furm,  axe,  color,  and  sweet- 
ness of  their  roots.  Those  of  a  deep  red  color 
are  called  blood  becta.    The  "small  red"  and 


the  "long  yellow"  are  the  most  sweet  and 
delicate,  and  have  the  richest  oolor  when 
served  at  table.  Beet  roots  can  only  be  ob- 
tuned  in  perfection  in  a  ricb,  light,  sandy  soil, 
through  which  they  can  easily  penetrate.  In 
stony  or  stiff  soils  the  roots  become  parched 
and  lose  their  succulence.  Mangel-wurzel 
(£.  altiuima)  is  a  much  larger  and  coarser 

Slant  than  the  common  beet,  from  wbich  it 
iffers  by  its  roots  being  marked  internally 
with  zones  of  red  and  pink  or  white.  Ita  na- 
tive coantry  is  unknown.  It  is  eit«n8ively 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  feeding  cattie ;  its 
leaves  afford  a  very  nntritious  food  for  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  and  ita  roots,  from  their 
exceeding  sweetness,  are  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plants  on  which  cattle  can  be 
fed  in  winter,  Swedish  tnmipa,  or  ruta  haga, 
eiceed  them  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment, 
weight  lor  weight ;  hut  on  good  light  soils  the 


produce  of  the  beet  per  acre  is  mnoh  greater. 
The  following  proportional  values  are  given  by 
Einhof  and  Thaer:  18  tons  of  mang^-wurzd 
are  equal  to  16  tons  of  Swedish  turnips,  or  Ti 
tons  of  potatoes,  or  8^  tons  of  good  English 
hay,  each  quantity  containing  the  same  amount 
of  nourishment;  but  the  roots  may  be  grovn 
upon  leas  than  an  acre  of  ground,  while  two  or 
three  acres  of  good  grass  land  are  required  to 
prodooe  the  equivalent  amount  of  hay.  The 
beet  root  is  also  deemed  the  least  exhausting 
to  the  land. — The  wbit«  beet  has  been  chiefly 
onltivat«d  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar 
&om  its  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  the  raan- 
gel-wnrzel  and  more  compact.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  beet  root  was  first  com- 
menced in  France  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
peror Napoleon's  scheme  for  excluding  British 
colonial  produce.  The  process  has  since  been 
much  improved,  and  beet-root  sugar  now  com- 
petes on  nearly  equal  terms  with  colonial  or 
cane  sugar,  in  die  markets  of  the  world.  Most 
of  the  operations  in  manufacturing  beet-root 
sngar  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  by  which 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is  prepared  for  use; 
but  much  greater  skill  and  nicety  are  required 
in  rendering  the  Juice  of  the  beet  root  crystol- 
lizable,  owing  to  its  greater  rawness  and  the 
smaller  relative  proportion  of  sugar  it  contains. 
When  beet-root  sugar  is  refined,  however,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other,  either  by  the  taste  or  the  appearance. 
Five  tons  of  clean  roots  prodnce  about  4^  cwt. 
of  coarse  sugar,  which  pves  about  IflO  Iba 
of  double-refined  gugar  and  60  lbs.  of  infe- 
rior lump  sugar;  the  rest  is  molasses,  from 
which  spirits  are  distilled.— The  chard  beet  (B. 
eycht),  inferior  in  the  size  of  its  roots,  is  re- 
markoble  for  the  thickness  of  the  ril»  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  white,  yellow,  green,  orange- 
colored,  or  deep  crimson,  in  different  varieties. 
It  is  cultivated  like  the  common  beet  in  gar- 
dens, and  forms  one  of  the  principal  vegetables 
used  by  agricultural  laborers  and  small  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  Swiss  chard  pro- 
duces numerous  large  succulent  leaves,  witli  a 


veij  solid  rib  running  along  the  middle.  The 
leafy  part  stripped  off  and  boiled  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  greens  and  spinach ;  the  rib  and 
stalk  are  dressed  like  asparagus  o 
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They  have  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  are 
deemed  by  some  persons  more  wholesome  than 
the  cabbage  tribe ;  but  in  other  varieties  thej 
have  an  earthy  taste  which  is  unpleasant. — Sea 
beet  (B,  maritima)  is  a  perennial,  and  one  of 
the  most  valaable  plants  known  for  greens.  It 
thrives  in  gardens  without  any  sort  of  care, 
and  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  it  yields  in 
great  abundance. 
BEETHOVEBT.     I.   Lidwtg  van,   a   musician, 

Srobably  a  native  of  Maestricht  in  Holland, 
ied  in  Bonn,  Deo.  24,  1773.  He  was  a  bass 
singer  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  elec- 
toral chapel  at  Bonn,  and  in  opera.  About 
1761  he  was  made  kapellmeister  by  the  elector 
Maximilian  Frederick,  and  seems  to  have  held 
that  office  until  the  appointment  of  Lucchesi 
in  1771.  He  composed  several  operas,  none 
of  which  are  now  preserved.  lit  tidwig  van, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers,  son 
of  Johann  van  Beethoven,  a  tenor  singer  in  the 
electoral  chapel  at  Bonn,  and  grandson  of  the 

S receding,  bom  in  Bonn,  Dec.  16  or  17,  1770, 
ied  in  Vienna,  March  26, 1827.  Before  ne  was 
4  years  old  he  was  placed  at  the  harnsichord, 
and  forced  unrelentingly  to  perform  nis  daily 
task  of  exercises.  He  soon  reonired  better  in- 
struction than  his  father  could  give,  and  be- 
came successively  the  pupil  of  ^eiffer,  oboist 
in  the  chapel,  and  of  Van  der  Eder,  court  or- 
ganist In  1781  Van  der  Eder  was  sncceeded 
by  0.  G.  Neefe,  and  the  pupil  was  tran^erred 
to  him.  In  a  musical  periodical  of  that  day  it 
is  said  that  at  the  age  of  11  years  he  played 
nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach's  Wohlttmperirtes 
Klatur^  and  that  Neefe  had  caused  nine  vari- 
ations by  him  upon  a  march  to  be  engraved. 
Besides  these  vanations,  we  possess  a  specimen 
of  his  powers  at  this  early  age  in  three  piano- 
forte sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  elector  and 
printed  at  Spire.  Through  the  influence  of 
Count  Waldstein,  Beethoven  was  in  his  15th 
vear  appointed  assistant  court  organist,  and  in 
his  18th  was  sent  to  Vienna  at  the  elector's 
expense,  to  study  with  Mozart.  The  illness  of 
his  mother  recalled  him  to  Bonn,  and  her  death 
about  the  end  of  July,  1787,  doubtless  was  the 
cause  of  his  remaining  for  the  present  there ; 
for,  owing  to  the  habits  of  his  father,  the  sup- 
port of  Jiis  two  young  brothers  must  in  a  great 
measure  have  devolved  upon  him.  In  1792, 
his  brothers  being  off  his  hands  (Xarl  a  music 
teacher,  and  Johann  an  apothecary's  boy), 
Beethoven  was  again  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  elector's  kindness,  and  returned  to  Vienna ; 
which  capital  and  its  environs,  save  upon  a 
sinffle  visit  to  Berlin,  one  or  two  to  Prague, 
and  his  summer  journeys  for  health  to  various 
watering  places,  he  never  again  left.  The 
young  composer  reached  Vienna  a  few  weeks 
before  completing  his  22d  year,  and,  modestly 
suppressing  all  his  previous  attempts  at  com- 
position, came  before  the  public  only  as  a 
pianoforte  virtuoso.  The  first  five  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  Vienna  were  the  happiest  of  the 
composer's  life.    He  mingled  in  the  best  soci- 


ety, was  the  favorite  of  people  of  the  first 
rank,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  bis  pro- 
fession by  the  best  Judges.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  making  himself  master  of  musical  form, 
studying  successively  with  Haydn  and  the  re- 
nowned contrapuntist  Albrechtsberger,  kapell- 
meister at  St.  Stephen's.  The  somewhat  dry 
but  thorough  course  of  study  pursued  under  the 
latter  may  be  followed  by  the  musical  student 
in  the  work  known  as  **  Beethoven's  Studiea,** 
which  is  made  up  from  the  lessons,  original 
and  selected,  given  him  by  his  teacher,  and  fa 
often  enriched  by  the  shrewd,  witty,  and 
caustic  remarks  of  the  pupil.  The  first  impor- 
tant works  which  he  sent  to  the  press  were  the 
three  sonatas,  op.  2,  and  the  three  trioa,  op.  1, 
but  others  followed  with  a  rapidity  truly  aston- 
ishing. It  is  not  possible  to  arrange  the  works 
of  this  master  in  tne  order  of  their  oompositioQ, 
and  to  decide  how  many,  of  his  earlier  prodno- 
tions  especially,  belong  to  a  given  perioa«  It  ia 
certain,  however,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
century  the  list  included  many  variations  and 
songs,  more  than  20  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte 
solo,  three  (probably  more)  sonatas  for  the 

{)ianoforte  and  violin,  three  for  piano  and  ¥10- 
onceUo,  three  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, that  in  B^  with  clarinet,  the  quartet  for 
piano  and  bowed  instruments,  the  quintet  for 
piano  and  wind  instruments,  the  concertos  in 

0  and  B^  for  piano  and  orchestra,  five  trioe, 
six  quartets,  the  quintet  in  E[y  for  bowed  in- 
struments, the  septet,  the  ballet  **  M^i  of  Pro- 
metheus," and  tne  1st  and  2d  symphonies! 
But  he  was  already  suffering  from  a  calamity 
which  afterwanl  greatly  limited  his  produc- 
tiveness, but  which  we  may  consider  the  cause 
of  the  profound  depth  of  sentiment,  feeling, 
and  passion,  which  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  the  music  of  Beethoven.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Wegeler,  dated  June  29.  1800,  he 
says :  **  My  hearing  has  been  gradually  becom- 
ing weaker  for  three  years  past."  The  original 
cause  of  this  misfortune  was  a  hemorrhoidal 
difficulty,  and  a  consequent  chronic  weakneas 
of  the  bowels,  attended  with  violent  colic.  He 
describes  the  symptoms  of  his  case  and  its 
treatment  by  physicians,  and  adds:  *'I  may 
say  that  I  feel  myself  stronger  and  better  in 
conseqnence,  only  mv  ears — they  are  still  ever 
ringing  and  singing  aay  and  night  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  pass  a  wretched  existence ;  for  the 
last  two  years  I  have  almost  entirely  shunned 
society,  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  people 

1  am  deaf  I "  Again :  **  In  the  theatre  I  am  ibrced 
to  lean  up  close  to  the  orchestra  to  understand 
the  actors.  The  higher  tones  of  the  voices  and 
instruments,  if  I  am  at  a  little  distance,  I  cannot 
hear,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  people  do  not 
notice  it  in  conversation  with  me.''  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1802  he  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  iUnesa, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  death  wrote  a  remark- 
able paper,  addressed  to  his  brothers,  in  whidi 
he  paints  the  sufferings  which  he  had  paased 
through  in  very  powerful  language.  We  quote 
a  few  lines:  **Bom  of  an  ardent,  saogniDe 
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temperament^  and  peonliarlj  sosoeptible  to  the 
pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  this  early  age  I 
mast  withdraw  from  the  world  and  lead  a  soli- 
tary life.  When  I  at  times  have  determined 
to  rise  superior  to  all  this,  oh,  how  cruelly  have 
I  been  again  cast  down  by  proofs  donbly  piun- 
fid  of  my  defective  hearing;  and  yet  it  has 
been  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people, 
^  Speak  louder,  scream,  for  I  am  deaf  I  ^  Ah, 
how  could  I  proclaim  the  weakness  of  a  sense 
which  I  ought  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others,  which  once  I  did  possess  in  the 
highest  perfection — a  perfection  equalled  by 
few  of  my  profession  ?  Alas,  I  cannot  do  this  1 
Foivive  me,  then,  if  I  draw  back  when  I  would 

gladly  mingle  with  you.  My  misfortune  in- 
iots  upon  me  a  double  woe  in  causing  me  to 
be  misapprehended.  For  me  there  can  be  no 
recreation  in  social  intercourse,  no  joining  in 
refined  and  intellectual  conversation,  no  mutual 
outpourings  of  the  heart  with  others.'^  Again : 
**  But  what  humiliation,  when  some  one  stand- 
ing by  me  hears  a  distant  flute,  and  I  hear 
nothing,  or  lislens  to  the  song  of  the  herdsman, 
and  I  hear  no  sound!  Such  incidents  have 
brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair;  a  little 
more,  and  I  had  put  an  end  to  my  life.  One 
thing  only,  art — ^this  restrained  me.  I  could 
not  leave  the  world  until  that  was  accomplished 
which  I  felt  was  demanded  of  me.^'  Upon  his 
recovery  from  his  illness,  though  he  had  little 
hope  of  ever  recovering  his  hearing,  he  became 
more  patient  and  cheerful,  and  again  wrought 
out  his  musical  inspirations  with  great  industry. 
Among  the  numerous  compositions  of  the  few 
following  years  are  several  of  his  capital  works. 
The  "Heroic  Symphony"  was  produced  in 
1804;  "Fidelio"  in  1805;  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  symphonies,  and  the  mass  in  0,  during  the 
four  following  years.  It  is  a  oonmion  impres- 
sion that  the  ill  success  of  his  opera  "  Fidelio  " 
discouraged  Beethoven  ever  after  from  attempt- 
ing dramatic  composition.  His  negotiations 
with  various  poets,  Eomer,  Rellstab,  Grillpar- 
zer,  Bernard,  for  a  libretto,  even  down  to  the 
close  of  life,  and  especially  a  formal  written 
proposition  dated  in  1807,  and  still  in  existence, 
to  tne  management  of  the  imperial  theatres  tor 
an  engagement  as  regular  composer,  show  how 
erroneous  is  the  impression.  What  prevented 
the  acceptance  of  Beethoven's  proposition  by 
the  managers  is  not  now  known.  The  music 
to  Kotzebue's,  "Ruins  of  Athens"  was  first 
performed  in  1812;  the  "Battle  of  Vitoria" 
and  the  7th  symphony  in  the  autunm  of  1818 ; 
the  cantata,  "The  Glorious  Moment,"  at  the 
Vienna  congress  in  1814;  and  the  SHi  symphony 
was  written  as  early  as  1816.  The  labors  of 
the  sunmier  of  1815  were  principally  devoted 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Scottish  songs  for 
G^rge  Thompson  of  Edinburgh.  From  this 
period  the  works  of  Beethoven  foUowed  each 
oUier  in  still  less  rapid  succession,  not  only 
from  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  their  designs^ 
but  from  the  effects  produced  upon  him  by  a 
l^al  prooass,  which  claimed  much  of  his  atten- 


tion and  caused  him  the  deepest  anxiety.  The 
last  half  dozen  sonatas,  those  ^ants  of  piano- 
forte composition ;  the  grand  mass  in  D,  a  three 
years*  labor;  the  overture  in  0,  op.  115;  the 
9th  symphony,  with  chorus,  completed  in  1824; 
and  the  last  grand  quartets,  were  the  principal 
productions  of  his  last  10  years.  The  legal 
process  above  mentioned  was  too  important  in 
its  influence  to  be  passed  over  without  some 
notice.  His  brother  Karl  had  been  unfortu- 
nate in  his  marriage,  and  upon  his  death  in 
1815  had  left  his  son  to  the  apecial  care  and 
protection  of  the  composer.  The  mother,  al- 
though she  soon  became  the  kept  mistress  of 
a  citizen  of  Vienna,  ref^ised  to  part  with  her 
son,  and  Beethoven  was  forced  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  courts.  The  will  of  the  rather 
was  not  suflicient  ground  by  the  laws  of  Austria 
for  removing  the  child  from  his  mother,  nor 
for  his  legal  adoption  by  his  uncle.  It  became 
necessary  for  Beethoven  to  prove  the  bad 
character  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  show  that 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  boy  demanded  his  re- 
moval from  her  influence.  This,  to  a  man  who 
in  the  corrupt  society  of  Vienna  had  lived  a 
blameless  life,  and  who  had  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances principally  among  princes  and  the 
nobility,  was  in  the  last  degree  mortifying. 
Its  effect  upon  him  was  so  great  that  nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  large  expenses 
entailed  upon  him  by  the  lawsuit,  and  by  his 
adoption  of  the  boy,  induced  him  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  publishers.  During  three  years 
not  one  of  his  great  works  was  produced.  The 
suit  was  originally  brought  in  1816,  in  the 
court  in  which  the  causes  of  the  nobility  were 
tried,  and  after  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  the  boy  was  sometimes  in  possession  oi 
the  mother  and  at  others  of  the  uncle,  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  opposing 
counsel  thereupon  brought  a  technical  objection 
to  the  proceedings,  viz.,  that  Beethoven  was 
not  of  noble  birth,  and  could  not  bring  suit  in 
this  court ;  that  van  in  Holland  was  not  equiv- 
alent to  von  in  Germany.  The  point  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  suit  was  transferred  to  the 
ma^strates*  court  of  the  city,  clearly  the  prop- 
er place,  as  Beethoven  had  been  made  a  citizen 
of  Vienna  some  years  before,  as  a  mark  of 
honor.  The  former  decision  was  here  reversed, 
and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  bring  a  new 
action.  It  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  year 
1821  that  he  obtained  full  possession  of  the 
boy.  In  the  mean  time  the  nephew  had  fallen 
into  habits  of  indolence,  falsehood,  and  extrav- 
agance beyond  the  power  of  his  uncle  to  restrain 
or  control.  Johann  van  Beethoven,  the  com- 
poser's younger  brother,  was  mean,  sordid,  and 
vain^  and  married  to  a  woman  who  brought  her 
illegitimate  daughter  to  his  house,  and  not  sel- 
dom received  her  own  lovers  there.  For  such 
a  man  Beethoven  could  have  little  fraternal 
aff'ection.  The  nephew  became  all  in  all  to 
him.  Upon  him  he  lavished  all  the  rich  affec- 
tions of  his  great  heart ;  no  pains  nor  expense 
was  ^ared  on  the  young  man's  education ;  bnt 
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in  vain.  In  Angiwt,  1826,  the  youth,  then 
about  20  years  of  age,  unable  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
filled  np  the  measure  of  his  ingratitade  by 
shooting  himself  in  the  head.  The  wonnd  was 
not  fatid,  and  at  length  he  recovered.  By  the 
laws  of  Austria  he  was  an  offender  against 
public  morals  and  the  church,  and  for  some 
months  was  deprived  of  liberty.  When  at 
length  restored  to  his  uncle,  it  was  with  the 
order  to  leave  Vienna  in  24  hours.  In  his  ex- 
tremity Beethoven  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  to  retire  with  Karl  to  Johannes 
estate  on  the  Danube,  some  80  miles  above 
Vienna,  until  such  time  as  a  place  in  the  army 
could  be  found  for  the  young  man.  The  place 
and  the  society  of  his  brother^s  family  soon 
became  insupportable  to  the  composer,  and  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  capital.  This 
jouroey  of  two  days,  in  cold,  wet  weather,  was 
too  much  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and  he 
readied  Vienna,  Dec.  2, 1826,  with  his  nephew, 
laboring  under  the  effects  of  a  very  severe  cold. 
Violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in,  suc- 
ceeded by  dropsy,  under  which  he  sank. — In 
the  catalogue  of  Beethoven^s  works,  we  find 
hardly  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  had  not 
wrought,  but  the  preponderance  of  the  instru- 
mental over  the  vocal  music  is  striking.  For 
the  fall  orchestra  he  has  left  us  9  symphonies, 
11  overtures,  the  Egmont  music,  the  *^  battle  of 
Vitoria,^*  and  some  shorter  pieces.  Of  cham- 
ber music  the  compositions — among  them  16 
grand  quartets,  and  4  trios  for  bowed  instru- 
ments, from  the  grand  concerto  and  septet 
down  to  the  romanza  and  sonata — are  very 
numerous.  There  are  82  grand  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte  solos,  and  more  than  100  other  com- 
positions, varying  from  the  grand  concerto  to 
the  variations  upon  a  melody  tor  that  instrument 
alone  or  combined  with  others.  Two  masses, 
one  sacred  cantata,  and  a  number  of  songs,  be- 
long to  the  branch  of  sacred  music ;  an  opera, 
and  a  vast  variety  of  songs,  trios,  &;c.,  fill  up  the 
catalogue  of  his  vocal  music.  Beethoven^s  mis- 
sion, if  we  may  use  the  term,  was  to  perfect  in- 
strumental music  as  the  language  of  feeling  and 
of  the  sentiments.  Under  Bach,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  the  sonata  and  the  symphony  had  attain- 
ed their  complete  development  in  form.  Under 
Beethoven,  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  them. 
Something  had  already  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  perceive  traces  of  it  in  Bach  and  in 
Mozart  Olementi  had  written  a  sonata  for  the 
pianoforte,  entitled  Dido  AbbandofuUa^  and 
Haydn,  in  quartet  and  symphony,  was  in  the 
habit  of  imagining  some  story,  the  situations 
of  which,  in  their  corresponding  emotions,  he 
endeavored  to  depict.  Beethoven  went  further. 
He  not  only  painted  character  as  no  other 
master  had  done  in  music  (see  his  overtures  to 
"Prometheus"  and  ** Coriolanua "),  but  made 
his  music  the  medium  of  communicating  the 
feelings  which  swelled  his  own  breast.  We 
feel  this  continually  in  his  pianoforte  sonatas, 
jxcf  is  the  explanation  of  the  £Mt  difficult  The 


unremitting  praciioe  to  which  he  was  fbretd 
by  his  father  during  childhood,  together  witli 
the  course  of  instruction  then  in  vogue,  which 
aimed  rather  at  making  sound  musicians  than 
masters  of  finger  gymnastics,  save  him  that 
power  over  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  with- 
out which  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  a  mas- 
tery over  those  instruments.  Beetboven^s 
extemporaneous  performances  were  as  free 
from  false  harmonic  relations  as  the  speak- 
ing of  an  accomplished  orator  from  errors 
in  the  use  of  articulate  speech.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Vienna  men  who  had  known  Mozart 
and  iuUy  appreciated  his  marvellous  powers, 
confessed  their  astonishment  at  the  force,  vigor, 
and  fire  of  the  young  Rhinelander  when,  giving 
his  fancy  the  rein,  his  flying  fingers  inter- 

Ereted  the  current  of  his  musiod  thoughts.  In 
is  earliest  published  works  will  l^  found 
much  of  that  pensive  feeling  which  distin- 
guished his  extemporaneous  efforts,  and  this 
quality  in  his.  sonatas  became  more  marked 
as  he  advanced  in  years.  When  writing  for 
the  orchestra  the  grandeur  of  his*  thoughts  rose 
with  the  increase  of  means  at  his  command, 
and  he  reached  heights  beyond  all  that  com- 
posers before  him  or  since  have  attained. — 
Justice  has  not  usually  been  done  to  Beethoveo 
on  the  score  of  intellect.  His  large  head  was 
in  fact  filled  with  a  brain  capable  of  intense)/ 
energetic  and  long-continued  action.  He  was 
an  insatiable  reader,  eepeciaUy  of  history,  and 
none  followed  with  a  deeper  interest  the 
rapidly  changing  scenes  of  that  great  political 
drama  which  began  in  his  19th  year  in  Parian 
and  ended  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
Bom  upon  the  Rhine,  reared  under  the  re- 
markably liberal  institutions  of  the  electorate 
of  Cologne,  and  subjected  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  those  ideas  which  set  France  in  a  blaze, 
he  was  early  and  for  life  a  republican  in  his 
politics.  In  whatever  siihere  of  mental  ac- 
tivity Beethoven  had  been  placed,  he  would 
have  been  a  man  of  mark. — Great  preparations 
had  been  made  long  in  advance  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Beethoven's  centenary  anniversary 
throughout  Germany  In  December,  1870 ;  but 
owing  to  the  Franco-German  war  then  raging 
they  were  only  partially  carried  out,  and  in 
Bonn  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a  large 
scale  in  August,  1871. — There  are  a  number 
of  biographies  of  Beethoven,  the  earliest  being 
that  by  his  friend  A.  Schindler  {Biographm 
von  Ludwig  con  Beethoren,  2  vols.  8vo,  Mon- 
ster, 1838 ;  2d  ed.,  1860).  On  his  deathbed 
the  composer  expressed  a  wish  that  his  llfis 
should  be  written  by  Fr.  Rochlitz,  the  author 
of  the  work  FAr  Freunde  der  Tonkunti  ;  but 
the  state  of  RochHtz^s  health  prevented  his 
undertaking  the  work,  and  it  devolved  upon 
Schindler,  whose  long  and  intimate  acquaml- 
anoe  with  Beethoven  gave  him  many  ad- 
vantages for  perfbrming  the  task.  Schindler*s 
work  was  translated  into  English  and  edited 
by  Moscheles.  Among  the  other  lives  of  Bee- 
thoven, the  most  voluminous  is  by  Mr.  Alex* 


•nder  W.  Thajer,  an  American,  who  htis  de- 
7ot«d  tnanj  yeara  of  bU  life  Ui  the  minute 
researches  necesaorj  to  make  an  eihanstive 
bi(^Bphj  of  the  oom^ser.  The  work  st  the 
present  date  (1878)  la  nnfioished,  onlj  one 
Tolame  having  been  published,  and  that  in 
Oerroan.  The  other  principal  sonroes  of  in- 
formation npoD  this  subject  nre  as  follows; 
Wegeler  ana  Riea,  Bwgraphitehe  Notiten  Hher 
L.  c.  Beethoten  (Ooblentz,  1888);  Dr.  A.  B. 
Marz,  Ludwig  ivan  Beethoven^  Ltben  und 
Schf^en  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1869;  2d  ed.,  1868); 
L.  Nohl,  BMthovm'4  Ltbm  (S  vols.,  Vienoa, 
18S4-'T);  and  Lttdieig  van  Bttthown.'i  Bio- 
graphie  und  CharacUHtlit,  hj  Dr.  Ueinrich 
DOriDg,  prefixed  to  the  WolfenbOttel  edition 
of  the  composer's  pianoforte  sonatas. 

■EmE,  a  verj  nomeronB  and  well  known 
order  of  inMots,  conatitnting  the  eoUopt^ra. 
They  have  usuallj  4  wings:  S  membranous, 
the  organs  of  flight,  filmy  and  folded  trans- 
versely ;  and  3,  anterior  and  superior  to  tbeee, 
of  B  harder  oonustenoe,  protecting  the  former, 
and  called  tlylra.  They  all  have  mandibles 
and  jaws.  The  head  varies  greatly  both  in 
mze  and  form  in  the  diiferent  tribee;  it  pre- 
sents 2  antanniB,  of  various  forms,  of  whbh  the 
joints  are  generally  II  is  number;  the  eyes 
are  2,  and  compound ;  they  have  no  umple 
e^es,  according  to  LatreiLe.  The  month  oon- 
Bists  of  a  labnun ;  S  mandibles,  nsnally  of  a 
bomy  consistence ;  2  jaws,  each  one  having  1 
or  2  palpi;  and  a  labium  of  2  pieoee,  accom- 
panied by  2  palpi.  '  The  anterior  eegment  of 


1.  OgiDin  tmmtnt.    i.  ilomib.    B.  Thmi,    1.  Fan  l(«. 
L  Hind  \f.    «,  Narrou  irRam. 

the  thorax,  or  the  corslet,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  wings,  is  larger  than  the  other  two  seg- 
ments, and  is  free  in  its  movements;  it  snp- 
ports  only  the  first  pur  of  legs ;  the  other  seg- 
ments ore  united  together,  and  nearly  im- 
movable ;  the  memthorax  supports  tlie  second 
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pair  of  tegs  and  the  elytfa;  the  membranous 
wings  and  the  third  pair  of  legs  are  attached 
to  the  third  and  last  segment.  The  elytra  and 
wings  originate  from  the  lateral  and  upper 
portions  of  the  segments.  The  former  are  of  a 
firm  eonaistence,  almost  crustBoeous,  and,  in  ft 
state  of  rest,  are  applied  horizontally  one 
against  the  other  along  their  internal  edge; 
they  almost  always  conceal  the  true  wings, 
and  ore  generally  as  long  as  the  body ;  in  the 
act  of  Sight  they  are  usually  extended,  though 
in  some  species  destitute  of  tme  wings  they  are 
united  on  the  dorsal  suture;  in  the  winglesa 
genera  the  elytra  are  always  found.  The  ab- 
domen is  see^de,  or  united  to  the  chest  b^  its 
greatest  breadll),  composed  of  6  or  7  rings, 
membrenoos  above,  where  it  is  protected  by 
the  elytra,  and  of  a  more  homy  conaistenoa 
below.  In  the  males  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 
are  often  stronger,  and  the  tarsi  broader,  than 
in  the  females.  All  the  coleoptera  masUcat«, 
and  are  accordingly  provided  with  instrument! 
proper  for  cutting  and  tritnrating  their  food: 
the  salivary  glands  are  quite  rudimentary,  and 
few  in  number;  the  digestive  canal  varies  in 
length  nocording  to  the  Labit  of  life,  but  it  gen- 
eraUy  is  much  longerthan  the  body.  The  sexes 
are  separate,  and  the  act  of  reproduction  is  » 
true  sexual  connection.  The  oi^us  of  respira- 
tion are  stigmata  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  trachew  pervading  all  parts  of  the  system. 
The  abdomen  eocloses  a  fatty  tissue,  apparently 
connected  with  nntrition,  which  causes  many 
of  these  insects  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  as  food 
by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  old  world,  They 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis;  and  tha 
larvra  or  grabs  are  generally  soft-bodied,  and 
provided  with  6  legs;  it  is  in  tliis  state  that 
they  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation.  The 
males  perish  soon  after  the  sexual  anion,  and 
the  females  die  shortly  after  the  eggs  have  been 
deposited.— The  coleoptera  have  been  variously 
divided  by  different  authors;  the  divisions  rf 
Latreillo,  according  to  the  number  of  thejcnnta 
in  the  tarsi,  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
naturalists.  These  divi«ons  are  the  following: 
1,  pentamera,  having  5  joints  on  each  foot;  3, 
heteramera,  having  B  joints  to  the  anterior  S 
pairs  of  feet,  and  4  Joints  to  the  posterior  pair; 
B,  Utramera,  having  4  jointe  to  all  the  feet;  4, 
tritnera.  having  no  more  than  8  joints  to  the 
feet.  Though  this  system  is  artificial,  aod  tn 
many  points  very  defective,  it  is  still  sofflcient 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  very  complex  order. 
Latreille  makes  20  families.  The  pentamera 
include:  1.  The  camitora.  whose  varied  spe- 
cies all  agree  in  being  exceedingly  voracions; 
they  are  both  terrestrial  and  aquadc;  the  for- 
mer have  been  divided  into  the  tribes  ciein- 
deUta  and  earahiei ;  the  latter  oonstitnte  the 
tribe  hydroeant/tari.  The  eieindela  are  very 
heantifhilj  ornamented,  of  light  and  active 
fbrma,  qnick  in  their  motions,  darting  on  their 
Insect  prey,  which  they  devour  alive;  they 
prefer  tight  and  sandy  districts  exposed  to  th« 
sun ;  they  are  eztenrivaly  distributed  over  tha 
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«arth-,  the  larm  are  of  a  forbidding  appear- 
ance and  extreme)}'  Toradous,  seizing  any  in- 
sect wliicb  passes  the  openings  of  their  eubter- 
raneon  holes.  All  the  earaUci,  in  the  gmb 
and  perfect  atate,  feed  on  living  prey;  thej 
emit  a  fetid  liqnid  when  porsaed,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  agile  mnners;  many  have  no 
trne  vings;  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
evth  or  iioder  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees. 


Bomlairdln  BbdUs  (BncMnui  cnpltiuii). 

This  is  a  very  numerona  tribe,  and  its  Btudy  is 
difficult  Some  of  the  most  interesting  genera 
are  earabuM,  aeariUt,  harpalut,  braehiavi,  fe- 
ronia,  dtc.  Among  the  c'lralidce  or  ground 
beetles,  many  of  whioh  cgect  a  fetid  fluid  for 
defensive  purposes,  may  lie  mentioned  tlie 
bombardier  beetle  {braehinu»\  of  which  there 
are  several  species  in  both  hemispbereB,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  one  eighth  to  naif  an  inch. 
The  wing  covers  and  lower  part  of  abdomen 
are  blnish  black ;  the  rest  of  the  insect,  includ- 
ing the  long  and  narrow  head  and  thorax,  legs, 
and  antennffi,  reddish.  The  species  of  brachi- 
jtvt,  and  of  the  allied  genus  aptinvt,  have  re- 
ceived the  above  name  from  their  habit  of 
projecting  from  the  anus,  with  an  explonre 
pnlf,  a  fine  acid  eprey,  to  the  distance  of  sev- 
eral inches,  so  irritating  to  the  eyes  and 
abraded  skin  as  to  cause  severe  smarting,  and 
disooloring  the  cuticle  as  if  by  an  acid ;  the  fluid 
is  very  volatile,  and  of  a  pungent  odor.  They 
are  carnivorous  in  ail  their  stages,  and  not 
iqjarions  to  vegetation.  The  larger  tropical 
species  arc  the  moet  brilliant  The  hydrocem- 
Mart,  or  swimming  beetles,  inclade  the  genera 
dytueui  and  jryrmM* ;  the  feet  are  adapted  for 
swimming,  being  compreescd  and  ciliated ;  they 
live  in  the  fresh  lakes  and  marshes  and  quiet 
streams  of  all  countriee,  and  they  pass  their 
first  and  final  stages  in  the  water.  The  dytUei 
can  live  on  the  land  and  also  con  fly ;  they 
vary  in  size  from  IJ  inch  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
length;  they  are  carnivorous  and  voracions, 
and  can  remain  a  long  time  ander  water  in 
pursDit  of  tbeir  prey;  they  swim  on  the  snr- 
&oe  with  great  rapidity.  The  jryrinf  are  small- 
er, and  may  be  found  in  troops  on  the  surface 
of  still  waters,  darting  about  with  snrpriung 
agility;  they  can  see  in  the  water  and  in  tiie 
«r  at  the  same  time ;  they  can  fly  well,  though 
they  Bwtin  better;  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.     This  family  is 


nwftil  in  dertrojiiug  noxiotu  utd  predaeeona  ii- 
sects  and  grubs.  3.  The  braehelytra  have  but 
one  palpne  in  the  jaws,  or  foar  in  all ;  the  wing 
oaaes  are  ihortar  than  the  body,  which  is  nar- 
row Bad  elongated;  the  head  is  lame  and  flat, 
the  mandibles  strong,  the  ontennv  ^cnt ;  they 
live  in  moist  earth,  on  dung  and  other  ei- 
crementitioDB  matters,  and  moet  of  all  in  de- 
caying animal  carcasses ;  they  are  courageons 
and  strong,  running  or  flying  with  the  greatest 
facility;  they  destroy  insects  with  eagemes. 
This  &mily  is  compoaed  entirely  of  the  old  and 
vaguely  determined  Linntean  genus  atojiAy- 
Iwu*.  The  larvffi  live  in  the  same  utaatioH 
aa  the  perfect  inseote.  The  family  are  very  use* 
ful  natural  scavengers.  8.  The  MTrWrnrthave 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen,  and  ant«nna 
equal  throughout,  dentated,  aawdike  or  fan- 
like.  Among  the  most  interesting  genera  it 
buprettu,  many  of  whose  sfieciea  are  tcit 
large  and  exceedingly  brilliant;  these  walk 
very  slowly,  but  are  excellent  flyers;  they  tie 
most  nmnerous  in  warm  climates,  and  live  gen- 
erally in  wood.  The  genus  elater  ia  remark- 
able for  the  shortness  of  the  legs,  and  fin-  the 
faculty  it  has  of  changing  from  a  supine  por- 
tion to  its  feet  by  sprin^ng  int«  the  air  by 
meansofasjiine  on  its  presternum;  the  species 
are  found  in  flowers  or  plants,  and  on  the 
^und;  some  of  the  Amencan  species,  as  the 
E.  tioetiluevt,  are  phosphorescent,  and  are 
called  fireflies.  The  genus  lampyrie  also  is 
interesting,  as  containing  the  phosphoresceot 
species  whose  females  go  by  the  name  of  ^ow- 
worms.  Tlie  genus  telrphorvt  is  noted  as  for- 
nishing  the  speciee  which  are  oc<»sionallv  taken 
up  by  high  winds,  and  deposited  in  dislsDt 
regions,  causing  the  so-calletl  insect  showera 
The  tick  of  tlie  death-watch  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  anobivm,  living  in  decaying  wood. 
The  larvoe  sometimes  cause  great  destmctiui 
of  valuable  timber.  4.  The  elarieoriKt  have 
the  antennie  thickened  or  knob-shaped  at  the 
end;  tJiey  live  chiefly  on  animal  substances. 
The  genus  hitttr  feeds  on  decaying  snd  ez- 
crementitious  matters.  The  genus  rtfcrophrrvt 
is  noted  for  ite  hubit  of  interring  small  animals, 
such  OB  mice  and  moles,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  the  decaying  carcnm;  this 
they  do  by  removing  the  earth  beneath  the 
body,  which  falls  into  the  hollow ;  their  scum 
of  smell  must  be  extremely  acute.  Tbegenas 
tilpha  also  prefers  putrefying  nntiij  sob- 
stauoes.  The  genera  dermata  and  MAKav*, 
in  their  larva  state,  are  perfect  pesti  to  the 
naturaliat,  as  they  devour  every  animal  sab- 
stance  accessible  in  his  cabinet;  the  action  of 
heat,  usually  employed  to  destroy  them,  is 
nearly  as  deetractive  as  the  insects.  B.  Tb« 
palpiecmet  resemble  the  preceding  family  in 
the  shape  of  the  antenute,  composed  of  only 
nine  joints,  and  the  feet  in  daet  of  the  gate* 
are  formed  fbr  swimming.  The  g^ius  k^drt- 
phiha  is  camivorons  and  voradoua,  freqnentiiig 
Resh  water  and  marshes,  swimming  well,  iuit 
not  so  rapidly  as  dyCitetu;  their  larvK  deetroy 


groat  nmnben  of  aqnatio  innota  lukl  water 
snmils;  the;  paaa  the  D;mph  state  in  cavitieg 
in  the  e&rth,  for  about  tliree  weeka.  Other 
genera  ore  eI«pAortM  and  nkcrridiKm ;  the 
^ier  is  teireatrisl.  G-  Tlie  larmllicormt  are 
the  lost  family  of  the  pentam«ra,  including 
numeroDS  genera,  among  which  are  some  of 
the  mott  brilliant  and  the  largest  of  the  order ; 
those  that  feed  on  vegetable  HubBtanoes  are 
beantifiiU;  colored,  while  dork  tints  prevail 
among  those  wliioh  devour  deoaying  animal 
matters.  The  antoDnffl  are  deepi;  inserted 
nnder  the  side  of  the  head,  short,  ending  in  a 
knob,  composed  of  plates  or  lamlns.  An  idea 
of  the  form  of  ^le  larvee,  which  are  often  very 
destructive  to  vegetation,  maj  be  formed  from 
the  well  known  white  worm,  the  larva  of  the 
malolontAa.  In  this  family  is  inolnded  the 
genos  tearabmia  of  linns^oa,  proper  to  warm 


olimates,  particularly  Africa;  they  live  in  or- 
dure of  all  kinds;  the  eutoiiAiu  (oeffr,  an  object 
of  religions  vuneration  among  the  anciunt  Egyp- 
tians, and  often  represented  on  their  mono- 
meats,  and  found  in  the  sarcophagi,  belongs  to 
thin  genus.  Other  genera  are  eoprin,  geotruptt, 
trox,  melolontka,  eetonia,  and  lueanui  (stag 
beede).     Wlillo  many  of  the  meloloDthiaus  are 


deetraotive,  thd  gtolrupida  and  learabitida 
ore  tuefol  in  removing  carrion  and  filth. — The 
heteromara,  the  second  section  of  the  order, 
KTo  all  vegetable  fueders ;  many  of  them  avoid 
the  li^L    It  indades:  7.  The  family  m*la- 
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toma,  of  black  or  ash-coli»^  spedes,  for  the 
most  part  apterous,  with  the  elytra  as  it  were 
soldered  together ;  some  of  them  have  a  sali- 
vary apparatus;  they  dwell  on  the  ground, 
nnder  atones,  and  in  dark  situations  in  houses, 
qnitting  their  retreats  at  night;  they  ore  slow 
in  their  movements.    Among  the  genera  ore 

fimtlia,    blapi,   and   UTiebrio   (meal   wwmaX 
hey  and  their  Iotvb  are  asenil  soavengers. 

8.  The  taxicomts  have  no  comeons  tooth  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  Jaws ;  all  are  winged,  and 
the  legs  are  not  adapted  for  running;  in  the 
males  the  head  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
horns.  Most  live  on  tree  Inngi  or  under  the 
bark,  or  nnder  stones  on  the  ground.  Bome 
of  the  genera  are  diaperu,  phalerin,  and  eh- 
doaa.     These  fuugns-eaters  are  useful  to  man. 

9.  The  tUnelytra  ditfer  fWim  the  preceding 
chiefly  in  the  antenna ;  thoy  are  very  active, 
concealing  themselves  imder  the  bark  or  among 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  trees;  some  live  in 
fungi,  others  in  old  wood.  To  Uiis  belong  the 
genera  helopg,  euUla,  direaOf  ademera,  and 
others  serviceable  to  man.  10.  The  traehe- 
lidtt  live  on  plants,  of  which  they  devour  the 
leaves  and  sack  the  juices.  Here  t>elong  the 
genera  lagria,  pyTOehroa,  mordella,  noloxni, 
horiof,  meiM,  eantharU,  &c. ;  the  C.  taiea- 
toria,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  well  known  in  medi- 
cine for  its  blistering  properties.— The  third 
section,  the  tetramera,  are  vegetable  feeders. 
It  includes:  11.  The  rhynehophora,  a  large 
and  richly  ornamented  family,  living  very 
often  in  uie  interior  of  fruit  and  seeds,  and 
ve^  destructive  to  the  products  of  the  fkrm 
ana  the  orchard ;  it  is  eaidly  recognized  by  ita 
projecting  muzzle.  Among  the  genera  are 
bmehai,  whose  larve  ore  very  destructive; 
aUeliAiit;  brentui;  eureulio.the  greatest  pest 
of  the  horticulturist;  calandra,  one  of  whose 
species,  the  weevil,  destroys  immense  qoontitiea 
of  grain ;  the  larvra  of  the  C.  palmarum  are 
considered  a  great  dainty  by  the  West  Indian 
blacks.  12.  The  xylophagi,  in  the  larva  state, 
destroy  or  render  useless  great  numbers  of  for- 
est trees  by  the  channels  which  they  gnaw  in 
various  directions.  Among  the  most  destructive 
is  the  genus  icolyUu;  other  genera  are  bottri- 
ehuM  and  trogo»ita.  13.  The  platytoma  are 
found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  The  principal 
genus  is  caeujtu.  14.  The  longieornet  have 
filiform  and  very  long  antennge ;  their  larvee 
Uve  in  the  interior  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 
where  they  are  very  destructive.  Some  of 
the  species  are  among  the  lar^rest  of  the  order. 
Among  the  genera  are  parandra,  eerambj/x,  eal- 
Udium,  lamia,  taperda,  and  Uptura.  10.  The 
eupoda  derive  their  name  from  the  lai^  size 
of  the  posterior  thighs  in  many  species;  they 
are  all  winged,  and  occur  on  tiie  stems  and 
leavesof  plants,  especially  the  Itlianw.  Among 
the  genera  are  nvra,  erioeerit,  and  d^aaeia. 
16.  The  cyelica  ore  small,  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, but  often  brilliantly  colored;  the  females 
are  very  prolific.  Here  are  placed  the  gene- 
ra Awpo,  eauida,  eryptoeephalvt,  ehrytomtla; 
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eamolptu,  one  species  of  which,  E.  titit,  in  its 
Isrva  state,  commits  grest  ravages  in  wine 
OOimtriea;  galer'uea  and  altiea,  poMeeaed  of 
KTestJDiQpuig  powers;  the  ]&tt«r  is  often  verf 
aestruotlve  to  turnip  crops.  17.  The  clavipalpi 
are  sU  gnawers,  and  maj  be  distinguished  by 
their  ant«nn»  ending  in  a  knob,  and  b;  an  in- 
tern^ tooth  to  the  jaws;  the  body  is  nsnallj 
ronnded.  Some  of  the  genera  ore  erotyluM, 
triplax,  agatkidium,  and  phalaertu.—Tiie  last 
eeotioD,  the  trimera,  hare  the  antennie  ending 
in  a  compressed  olnb  formed  by  the  last  S  of 
the  11  joints;  it  oontains:  IB.xbe/ujtffieola, 
living  chiefl;  in  ftingi  and  dead  wood.  The 
principal  genns  is  #um«tjiAtu.  19.  The  aphidi' 
phagi  are  best  represented  hj  the  genas  eoeei- 
neUa,  or  lad j<bird ;  these  pretty  little  beetles, 
more  especially  in  the  larva  state,  live  ahnost 
entirely  on  aphides,  uc  plant-lice,  and  in  this 
way  are  of  immense  service,  20,  The  pula- 
phii  have  short  truncated  eljtra ;  the  apecie« 
are  generally  very  small,  and  live  on  the 
ground  in  moist  places,  and  nnder  stones  and 
moss.  The  types  of  this,  the  last  family,  are 
the  genera  pielaphui  and  clariger. — The  cole- 
optera  are  exceedingly  nnmerons  In  species. 
It  is  by  the  [>ccnrrenco  of  elytra  that  this  order 
may  b«  at  once  recognized ;  these  organs  are 
highly  omainented,  and  they  serve  not  only  to 
protect  the  membranons  wings,  bnt  to  ahield 
the  body  in  the  dark  and  dangerons  places 
in  which  beetles  delight  to  go;  and  by  their 
expanded  sorfaces  the^  assist  the  heavy  spe- 
cies in  their  flight,  ftctmg  both  as  a  sail  and  a 
parachnt«. 

BEPiKA,  in  Italy,  a  puppet  or  doll  dressed 
ai  &  woman,  and  carried  through  the  streets 
Id  prooes^on  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  and  on 
some  other  feast  days.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Bpifania,  the  feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any. On  the  day  of  this  feast  presents  are 
^ven  to  children  in  Italy,  as  they  are  elsewhere 
on  Christmas  or  New  Tear's,  and  the  b^ana 
is  supposed  to  bring  them. 

•EC,  B«T,  and  Btftorfeeg,  tjtles  of  honor  among 
the  Turks.  Beg  means  lord  or  commander; 
the  beglerbeg  is  "the  lord  of  the  lords."  The 
BODS  or  a  pasha  bear  this  title,  and  in  the  army 
an  officer  on  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  obtains  the  title  of  bey.  In  the  African 
provinces,  the  bey  is  the  supreme  officer  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli, 

■GGIS,  Eari,  a  Pmsnan  ptunter,  bom  at  Heioa- 
beiv,  near  Aii-la-Chapelte,  Sept  GO,  17D4,  died 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  24,  18S4,  He  studied  first  un- 
der Philippart,  and  in  Paris  under  6roa.  One 
of  his  early  works,  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  dctia 
Sedia,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of 
Pmsaia,  who  appointed  him  painter  to  the 
Prussian  conrt  His  productions  comprise  his- 
torical, genre,  and  portrait  paintings,  of  which 
the  most  imfK>rtant  are  "  Henry  IV,  at  the 
Castle  of  Canosso,"  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  the 
ZoreM,  and  the  portraits  of  Bimboldt,  Schel- 
ling,  Ktter,  Ranch,  Cornelius,  and  Meyerbeer. 
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L  The  popular  appellation  of  a 
body  of  reli^ons  penitents  of  tne  third  order 
of  St.  Francis  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen. 
They  were  founded  at  the  convent  of  Zepperen 
in  the  diocese  of  Li^  prior  to  1828,  and 
several  other  honses  soon  grew  up.  They  wera 
almost  all  lay  brothers,  living  m  community, 
and  carrying  on  some  trade,  as  weaving,  spte- 
tacle-making,  dec.  Having  few  priests  in  the 
order,  they  were  at  first  all  governed  by  a 
eopenor  general,  who  was  a  secular  priest  till 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  direct«d  that  he  sfaonM 
always  be  a  Franciscan.  These  Franciscan  ter- 
tjaries  incorporated  into  their  body  a  com- 
munity fonnded  at  Antwerp  hi  12S8  and  call- 
ed Beghards,  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation. 
The  Franciscan  mle  and  habit  were  adopted, 
and  the  name  Begbards  was  given  to  the 
whole  body.  Difficulties  having  arisen  b*- 
tween  the  priests  and  lay  brothers,  they  sep- 
arated for  a  time,  bnt  were  finally  reunited 
under  one  general  In  16fil  the  whole  body 
was  incorporated  by  Innocent  X.  with  the 
congregation  of  Lombardy.  There  were  similar 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  Low  Conntriea, 
some  of  which  also  took  the  name  of  Beg- 
hards. IL  A  set  of  fanatics,  also  called  Spirit- 
ualists, who  arose  in  the  18th  centory  in  th« 
Low  Oonntries,  and  assnmed  the  dress  and 
name  of  the  Franciscan  tertiaries,  but  refbsed 
to  obey  any  ecclesiastical  anthority.  A  number 
of  enthnsiasts  of  both  sexes  joined  them,  and 
adopting  the  reveries  of  Abbot  Joachim,  they 
spread  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  creat- 
ing great  disturbances.  They  were  also  called 
Begnins  and  Begnines.  They  were  condemned 
in  1800  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  by  Clem- 
ent V,  in  the  conncil  of  Vienne. 

!•    See  BAomBHi. 
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Lindley.  Their  onri(msl7  one-aded  leaves,  and 
the  brilliant  colors  these  often  exhibit,  make 
the  various  species  much  sought  hy  florists. 
B,  rex  ha?  been  varied  until  the  leaves  not  only 
attain  great  size,  but  are  beautiMly  banded. 
Other  species  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
red  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  or  the 
abundance  and  grace  and  color  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  easily  propagated  under  glass  on  the 
cutting  bench  by  planting  the  end  of  the  suc- 
culent petiole  with  a  small  disk  of  the  leaf  at- 
tached, the  new  stem  springing  from  this  un- 
usual place. 

BEGSHEHEE,  Bc|^elff,  or  Beyahehcr,  a  lake, 
river,  and  town  in  Karaman^  Asia  Minor.  The 
lake,  which  is  20  m.  long  and  from  5  to  10  m. 
broad^  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Carallis  or 
Caralitis  in  Isauria.  It  contains  a  number  of 
islands.  The  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
and  flows  S.  £.  about  25  m.  into  Lake  Soghla. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river,  near  the  S.  £.  end 
of  the  lake,  stands  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
48  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Konieh.  It  is  built  on  both 
aides  of  the  stream,  the  opposite  quarters  being 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  sai\jak. 

BEGPARDS.    See  Beouines. 

BEGUINES,  a  sisterhood  in  the  Roman  Oath- 
olio  church  peculiar  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Their  name  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Saint  Beg- 
ghe,  by  others  to  their  founder  Lambert,  sur- 
named  le  B^ue  or  the  Stammerer,  who  died 
in  1177.  These  Beguines  were  associated  at 
flrst  in  communities,  with  or  without  vows, 
but  agreeing  to  live  in  chastity  and  penance. 
They  now  make  simple  vows  before  the  parish 
priest  to  live  in  obedience  and  chastity  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  beguinage.  Their  habit  is 
black.  The  beguinages  comprise  several  houses 
within  the  same  enclosure,  with  a  church,  fre- 
quently in  the  centre,  each  house  having  its 
own  prioress.    (See  Beqhabds). 

BEflllH,  or  Behca,  MmsHm^  a  German  naviga- 
tor and  geographer,  bom  in  Nuremberg  about 
1459,  died  in  Lisbon,  July  29,  160G.  He  went 
in  1477  to  Flanders,  where  he  engaged  in 
manufactsring  and  selling  cloth  at  Mechlin  and 
at  Antwerp.  The  active  commerce  between 
Flanders  and  Portugal,  and  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  great  maritime  undertakings  of 
the  Portuguese,  induced  him  in  1480  to  visit 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  well  received  at  the 
court  of  John  XL,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
learned  Johann  MOller,  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Regiomontanus.  « Here  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Columbus,  whose  views  of  a  west- 
em  passage  to  India  he.  is  stud  by  Herrera  to 
have  supported.  In  1488  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  calculating  an 
astrolabe  and  tables  of  declension ;  and  in  re- 
ward for  hia  services  he  was  made  a  Imight  of 
the  order  of  Christ.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  cosmographer  in  the  expedition  of  Diogo 
Cam,  who  sailed  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  S.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  In  1486 
he  sailed  to  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  where  he 
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established  a  Flemish  colony,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  its  governor.  Here  he  remained 
till  1490,  when  he  returned  to  Nuremberg, 
where  he  oonstmcted  a  terrestrial  globe,  stul 
preserved  there,  'on  which  historical  notices 
were  written,  and  which  is  a  valuable  memorial 
of  the  discoveries  and  geographical  knowledge 
of  his  time.  Behaim  subsequently  retumed  to 
Fayal,  and  was  for  a  time  employed  in  diplo- 
macy by  the  Portuguese  government  It  has 
been  maintained  by  some  writers  that  he  visited 
America  before  Columbus ;  and  an  island  which 
he  places  upon  his  globe  far  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores  has  been  thought  to  be  evidence  of  this. 
But  the  existence  of  an  island  somewhere  in 
the  westem  waters  was  one  of  the  current  be- 
liefs of  the  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  Be- 
haim had  no  positive  evidence  in  assigning  it  a 
locality. 

BEHIM,  Bus  SekUdy  a  German  painter  and 
en^aver,  born  in  Nuremberg  about  1500,  died 
in  Frankfort  in  1550.  He  was  at  flrst  a  pupil 
of  his  uncle  Bartliel  Beham,  and  afterward  of 
Albert  DOrer.  Bartsch  enumerates  430  of  his 
prints,  of  which  171  are  woodcuts.  He  ex- 
celled principally  as  an  engraver  upon  copper, 
and  in  smalt  prints,  which  are  much  in  the 
style  of  those  of  Aldegrever.  He  was  notorious 
for  profligacy,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Main  and  drowned. 

BEHAE)  the  western  portion  of  the  territory 
under  the  rule  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
Bengal,  comprising  the  commissionerships  of 
Patna  and  Bhaugulpore,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Northwest  Provinces  and  N.  by  Nepaul ;  area, 
exclusive  of  waste  and  forest  lands  and  areas 
of  great  rivers,  42,417  8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
19,736,101,  bein^  465  to  the  square  mile.  Be- 
har  was  a  provmce  under  the  Mohammedan 
government,  hut  was  ceded  to  the  British  East 
&idia  company  in  1765.  It  is  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  large  divisions  of  Bengal,  and  is 
generally  well  watered,  fertile,  and  thoroughly 
cultivated.  The  principal  products  are  opium, 
indigo,  and  rice.  There  is  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion works  S.  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  basin  of 
the  river  Sone.  Patna  is  the  chief  town.  In 
the  Patna  commissionership  is  the  smaller  ad- 
ministrative district  called  Behar,  including 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  lat.  29°  19'  N.,  Ion. 
85"  85',  formerly  a  prominent  city,  but  now 
comparatively  unimportant. 

BEHISTIJBr,  BIsitu,  or  Bigfctrtniy  a  ruined 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajeini, 
in  lat  84°  18'  N.,  Ion.  47°  80'  E.,  17  m.  E.  of 
Eermanshah.  It  is  noted  for  a  precipitous 
rock,  anciently  known  as  Mount  Bagistanus, 
which  on  one  side  rises  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  1,700  ft.  Diodoras  relates  that  Semi- 
ramis  encamped  near  this  rock,  and  caused  the 
lower  part  to  be  smoothed  away  and  an  in- 
scription engraved  upon  it  in  her  honor.  No 
trace  of  any  such  inscription  now  exists ;  but 
the  rock  contains  cuneiform  inscriptions  en- 
graved upon  it.  by  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Hystaspis,  about  516  B.  C.    The  principal  in^ 
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Bcription  is  in  three  langoagea,  Peraan,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Scythio ;  its  interpretation  has  been 
aooomplished  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson.  It  is 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  at  an  elevation  of  800 
ft  from  the  ground.  Great  labor  was  required 
to  fit  the  rock  for  the  purpose.  Where  the 
stone  was  defective  pieces  were  let  in  and 
fastened  with  molten  lead;  so  carefully  was 
this  done  that  the  inserted  pieces  can  now 
be  detected  onlv  by  careful  scrutiny.  After 
the  inscriptions  had  been  engraved,  a  silicious 
coating  was  applied  to  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  tne  elements.  This  coating  is 
harder  than  the  rock  itself.  In  places  where 
it  has  been  washed  away,  it  lies  in  flakes  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice.  In  other  places,  where 
the  rock  has  been  honeycombed  beneath,  the 
varnish  still  adheres  to  the  broken  surface,  and 
preserves  with  distinctness  the  forms  of  the 
characters.  The  Persian  copy  is  contained  in  five 
main  columns,  four  of  which  have  each  from  92 
to  96  lines,  the  fifth  85  lines.  It  sets  forth  the 
hereditary  right  of  Darius  to  the  throne,  tra- 
cing his  genealogy  for  eight  generations ;  re- 
counts the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  and  tells 
how  he  triumphed  over  various  rebels  who  up- 
rose against  him  during  the  first  four  years  of 
his  reign.  The  monarch  himself  is  pictorially 
represented,  armed  with  a  bow,  his  foot  upon 
the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man,  while  nine  rebels 
chained  together  by  the  neck  stand  humbly 
before  him.  The  Behistun  inscription  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  works  of  the  kind.    (See 
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BEHN,  Aphara,  or  Iphra,  an  English  dramatist 
and  novelist,  bom  in  Canterbury  about  1640, 
died  in  London,  April  16,  1689.  She  was  very 
young  when  she  sailed  with  her  father,  whose 
name  was  Johnson,  for  Surinam,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  general  Her  father 
died  on  the  passage,  but  she  resided  for  some 
time  in  Surinam,  and  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  prince  Oroonoko,  whose 
adventures  and  fate  were  the  theme  of  one  of 
her  own  novels,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  her  friend 
Southern.  Soon  after  her  return  to  England 
she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  London  merchant  of 
Dutch  extraction,  and  was  introduced  to  Charles 
II.,  whom  she  delighted  by  her  vivacity.  This 
monarch  selected  her  as  a  political  spy  on  the 
continent  during  the  Dutch  war.  She  took  up 
her  r^dence  at  Antwerp,  and  attracted  nu- 
merous lovers  and  admirers,  whom  she  man- 
aged so  well  that  in  1666  she  detected  the  pro- 
ject formed  by  Admirals  De  Witt  and  De 
Kuyter  of  burning  the  English  ships  in  the 
Thames.  She  at  once  transmitted  the  intelli- 
ffence  to  England,  but  the  court  refused  to  be- 
lieve her,  though  her  report  was  speedily  proved 
true  by  the  event.  Mortified  at  this,  she  re- 
nounced politics.  Embarking  soon  after  for 
England,  she  narrowly  escaped  death,  being 
saved  in  a  boat  after  the  vessel  had  foundered. 
From  this  time  she  devoted  herself  to  author- 
ship and  to  the  gayest  society  of  the  capital. 
Among   her   acquaintances  were   Rochester, 


Etheridge,  Southern,  Crisp,  and  Dryden.  Her 
works  comprise  17  plays,  ^^Oroonoko,  the 
American  Prince,^'  ana  other  novels,  a  varietr 
of  short  poems,  and  numerous  letters,  of  which 
those  between  a  **  Nobleman  and  his  Sister-in- 
Law^'  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  Lord 
Grey)  were  the  most  famous.  These  produc- 
tions are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  spright- 
liness,  their  lack  of  moral  principle,  and  their 
entirely  unbounded  license.  She  wrote  under 
the  signature  of  *^  Astrasa,^^  and  Pope  allude*  to 
her  by  that  name.  She  was  buned  in  West- 
minster abbey.  A  fac-simile  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  *^The  Plays,  Histories,  and  Nov- 
els of  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Aphni  Behn  "  of 
1724-^85  (6  vols.  12mo)  appeared  in  London 
in  1871. 

BimiNG,  or  Berligy  Tltn,  a  navigator  in  the 
Russian  service,  bom  at  Horsens,  Denmark,  in 
1680,  died  Dec.  8,  1741.  He  entered  the  Rus- 
sian naval  service  in  1704,  was  made  captain 
by  Peter  the  Great,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  in 
1725  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition 
of  discovery  in  the  arctic  seas.  Returning  from 
this,  he  was  in  1728  placed  in  command  of  an- 
other expedition  to  the  seas  bordering  upon 
N.  E.  Siberia.  The  explorations  connected 
with  the  expedition  lasted  several  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  that  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  were  separated  by 
the  narrow  strait  which  bears  his  name.  On 
June  4,  1741,  he  again  set  sail  from  Okhotsk, 
in  command  of  two  vessels.  He  sailed  ap- 
parently as  far  as  lat  69^  N.,  but  stormy  wea- 
ther and  sickness  in  his  crews  compelled  him 
to  return.  He  was  wrecked  on  a  desolate 
island  in  lat  55""  22'  N.,  Ion.  166'' £.,  where  he 
died.  This  island,  and  the  sea  in  which  it  lies, 
still  bear  his  name.  He  founded  the  Russian 
settlement  of  Petropavlovsk  in  Kamtchatka. 

BEHRDNS  ISLAND,  an  ishmd  off  the  E.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  in  lat  55°  17' 
N.,  Ion.  165''  46'  £.,  about  90  m.  long.  It  was 
uninhabited  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
Behring  in  1741,  but  has  since  been  occupied 
by  fur-traders,  and  is  a  winter  harbor  for  trad- 
ing vessels.  The  island  is  destitute  of  wood, 
and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  barren.  It  abounds 
in  springs  of  f^'esh  water,  and  the  furs  of  the 
arctic  animals  found  here  are  very  valuable, 
the  principal  being  the  ice  fox  and  sea  otter. 

BEHRING  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
which  lies  inmiediately  S.  of  Behring  strait 
and  between  the  continents  of  America  and 
Asia.  Its  southern  limit  is  the  curvilinear  line 
of  the  Aleutian  islands,  which,  together  with 
Behring  island,  stretch  across  the  Pacific  from 
Alaska  to  Kamtchatka.  It  receives  the  Anad}  r 
river  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  the  Yukon  from  the  American,  baa 
several  islands,  and  is  almost  perpetually  cov- 
ered  with  fog.  The  current  seta  north  through 
the  strait  The  sea  is  not  so  much  obstructe<l 
with  ice  as  Baffin  bay.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Behring  in  1728. 
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S  ^nUT,  a  channel  cooDeotiiig  the 
North  Paciflo  and  Arctic  oceans  between  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  discovered  by 
Behring  in  173B.  Between  East  cape  in  Asia 
and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  American 
side,  the  strait  is  oolj  86  m.  wide.  The  depth 
of  water  is  from  20  to  80  fathoms.  It  is  oom- 
inonl/  reolconed  abont  400  m.  long.  Capt. 
Oook  visited  and  descrihed  the  strait  in  1778, 
andlaterCapt  Beechey.  About  mid  wa;  across, 
in  the  narrowest  place,  are  three  islands,  called 
Diomedes.  Opposite  the  southern  opening  of 
the  atrut  stands  the  large  island  of  St.  Law- 
rence. A  current  seta  through  the  strait  from 
S.  to  N.  The  adjacent  coasts  are  uninhabited. 
The  ahores  are  bold  and  deeplj  indented.  The 
strait  is  troten  over  every  winter,  and  large 
qnantities  of  ice  are  constantly  blocked  in  north 
of  the  capes. 

tfclBA,  or  BCTT*i  °^^  °i  the  six  former  prov- 
incea  of  Portagal,  bounded  N.  by  Minho  and 
Tras-os-Uontes,  E.  by  Sp^n,  6.  by  Estrema- 
dnra  and  Aleratejo,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic; 
area,  9,344  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1BS8,  1,288,994. 
The  surface  is  very  mountainous ;  the  soil  is 
not  fertile,  but  prodocea  barley,  wine,  wheat, 
maize,  olives,  and  fruits.  The  mountains,  in- 
cluding the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  furnish  fine 
pastnrage  for  sheep,  and  yield  iron,  marble, 
and  cofU.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Douro, 
which  forma  the  northern  boundary,  the  Mon- 
dego,  which  flows  throngb  the  centre,  and  the 
Tagna,  on  the  8.  E.  border.  The  province  was 
in  1888  divided  into  Upper  Beira,  capital  Viseu, 
and  Lower  Beira,  capital  Castello  Branco.  It 
is  now  divided  into  me  administrative  districts 
of  Coimbro,  Oastello  Branco,  Aveiro,  Viseo, 
and  Onardo. 

BEIRUT.    See  Betsout. 

lEISAJf.    See  BcTTHOPOUs. 
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■EISSQi,  Stbm  Otuad,  a  German  religionist, 
bocn  BtEberbaoh  in  the  PalatJnate  in  1660, 
died  at  Bphrato,  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1768. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  bnt  having  joined 
the  Dnnkers  was  obliged  to  leave  Germany, 
and  in  1720  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
eventually  established  the  new  sect  of  the  Sev- 
enth-Day Dnnkera,  or  the  German  Seventh-Day 
Baptists,  and  founded  a  monastic  establishment 
at  Epbrata,  over  which  he  presided  abont  80 
years.  He  published  hymn  books  in  German 
and  LatJn  (lTe6-'78),  beddes  his  W  mystical 

BfIT-EIr4'lKIH  (bouse  of  the  saint),  a  town 
of  Arabia,  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Hodeida  on  the 
Ked  sea,  and  6S  m.  N.  of  Mocha ;  pop.  about 
8,000.  it  contains  a  mosqne  and  a  strong  cil- 
adeL  The  boaees  are  built  of  brick  and  clay, 
and  roofed  with  date  leaves.  Caravans  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt 
resort  hither  with  IniUan  and  British  goods, 
spices  and  sugar,  receiving  in  exchange,  coffee, 
wax,  and  various  gams.  Much  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  place  is  owing  to  an 
annual  festival  of  three  days  which  is  held  at 
the  tomb  of  a  sheik  near  by.  Another  town 
of  the  same  name,  snmamed  el-Kebir  (the 
Great),  is  N.  E.  of  Hodeida. 

BEJA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  southern  pari:  of  the  province  of 
Alemtqjo,  86  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Evora ;  pop,  7,000. 
It  is  bnilt  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plun, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  40  towers. 
It  has  a  castle  and  a  cathedral.  Earthenware 
is  manufactured,  and  there  are  several  tanne- 
ries in  the  town. 

BEJIPOQB,  or  T1ili|sr,  a  mined  city  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  province  of  Sattara,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  formerly  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  lat.  16°  48'  S.,  Ion.  76°  46' 
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£.,  126  iXL  S.  E.  of  the  eity  of  Saltera.  It  was 
once  of  great  size,  strongly  fortified  with  oot- 
works  of  great  extent,  and,  according  to  the 
tradition  cS*  the  nativea,  was  the  lai^st  city  of 
the  East.  The  modem  city  retains  few  traces 
of  its  former  grandenr.  There  is  a  street  8  m. 
long,  several  magnificent  Baraeenio  edifices 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  oentories,  and  a 
Bx^man  temple  of  nnknown  antiqoity.  This 
last  is  a  remarkable  stmctore,  conmsting  of  a 
rudely  built  roof  of  stone,  supported  by  pillars 
each  of  which  is  a  monolith.  Another  note- 
worthy edifice,  partly  in  ruins,  is  the  mosque 
and  mausoleum  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah.  The 
building  is  400  ft.  in  length  and  160  in  width, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  inmiense  size. 
— The  city  and  the  province  of  which  it  was 
the  capital  were  brought  by  native  wars  suc- 
cesffively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bohmenee 
empire  (till  1489),  of  Adil  8hah  and  his  succes- 
sors (tiU  1689),  of  Aurunszebee  until  his  death, 
of  the  Mabrattas,  and  finally  of  the  BritislL 
who  in  1818  expelled  the  native  ruler,  and 
added  BitiApooi*  to  the  territory  assigned  under 
their  protection  to  the  n^ah  of  Sattara. 

BEU.  Ckailes  TBitsis,  an  English  geogra- 
pher and  explorer  in  Africa,  bom  in  London, 
Oct.  10,  1800.  He  rec^ved  a  coounercial  ed- 
ucation, then  studied  law,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged an  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  island  of  Mauritius.  In  1886- 
^8  he  resided  at  Leipeic,  acting  as  Briti^  con- 
sul for  Saxony.  Oonsidering  Abyssinia  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of 
central  Africa,  he  set  out  in  1840  on  a  Journey 
of  discovery  in  that  region.  In  1861,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife^  he  made  a  Journey  in  Syria, 
m  the  course  of  which  he  identifted  Harran,  near 
Damascus,  as  the  rendence  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  In  1865  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beke  left 
England  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  effect  the  re- 
lease of  the  Abyssinian  captives.  In  1870  he 
received  a  pension  of  £100  in  consideration  of 
his  geographical  researches,  and  especially  of 
the  value  of  his  explorations  in  Abyssinia. 
Among  his  works  are:  "Origines  Biblicae,  or 
Researches  in  Primeval  History  "  (1884),  for 
which  the  university  of  TQbingen  conferred 
UDon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  ^^  Statement 
of  Facts'*  relating  to  his  Joumey  to  Abyssinia 
(1846) ;  "  Essay  on  the  Nile  and  its  Tributa- 
ries "  (1847) ;  "  The  Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  (1848) ;  *^  Geographi- 
cal Distribution  of  Languages  in  Abyssinia'* 
(1840) ;  "Sourcesof  the  Nile,  with  the  History 
of  Nilotic  Discovery,"  in  which  are  incorpo- 
rated the  results  of  his  previous  labors  (1860); 
"  Jacob's  Flight,  or  a  Pilgrimage  to  Harran," 
written  in  coii^nnction  with  his  wife  (1865) ;  and 
"The  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia^'  (1867). 

BE£ES.  I.  A  county  of  S.  E.  Hungary, 
watered  by  the  EdrOs,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss ; 
area,  1,820  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 209,729,  of  whom 
about  two  tliirds  are  Magyars,  upward  of  one 
fourth  Slavs,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Germans  and 
Roumans.    The  county  is  exceedingly  fertile, 


but  exposed  to  inundations.  Agriculture  and 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  the 
nuiin  occupations.  The^ ptuMtoi  and  studs  of 
B6k6s  are  renowned.  Capital,  Gyula.  IL  A 
town  of  the  preceding  county,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  White  and  Black  K5rofls  B8 
m.  S.  W.  of  Ghrosswardein ;  pop.  in  1870,  W,- 
547.  It  has  a  considerable  grain  trade.  It 
was  formerly  strongly  fortifled. 

BEE&ER,  iBBaaael,  a  German  philologist, 
bom  in  Berlin,  May  21,  1785,  died  there,  June 
7,  1871.  He  studied  at  Halle  under  F.  A. 
Wol^  and  afterward  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris  (1810-'12),  having  in  the  interval  been 
appointed  professor  of  philolo^  in  the  newly 
founded  university  of  Berlin.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences 
to  collate  the  papers  of  Fourmont  for  the  Cor- 
pu$  Inseripttonum  Oraearum.  In  1817  the 
academy  sent  him  to  Italy,  in  coi^uncUon  with 
G6echeiL  to  edit  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the 
manuscript  of  which  had  been  discovered  at 
Verona  by  Niebuhr,  and  to  prepare  an  edition 
of  Aristotle.  He  passed  three  summers  in  Mi- 
lan. Venicer  Florence,  Ravenna,  and  Naples, 
ana  three  winters  in  Rome.  In  1819  he  wait 
again  to  Paris,  and  in  the  year  following  to 
Chdbrd,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  thence  to 
Leyden  and  Heidelberg.  He  now  resumed  his 
duties  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Berlin, 
and  continued  his-labors  in  philology,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language.  He  published  editions, 
with  extensive  critical  notes,  of  the  Ansedota 
Ormea^  Pkto,  Theognis,  Thueydides,  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  Photius,  Aristophanes,  the  scholia 
upon  the  Hiad,  Aristotle,  Harpocration  and 
Mceris,  and  Pollux,  the  whole  comprising  42 
volumes.  He  also  furnished  accurate  texts  of 
Apollodoras,  Appian;  Dio  Cassius.  Dlodorus, 
Heliodorus,  Herodian,  Herodotus,  Hom^,  Jo- 
sephus,  Lucian,  Pausanias,  Plutarch^s  Parallels, 
Polvbius,  Suidas,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  His  part 
in  the  CorpUB  Scriptarum  HUioria  Bytantinm^ 
published  at  Bonn,  fills  24  volumes.  In  addition 
to  these  strictly  classical  labors,  he  busied  him- 
self with  the  remdns  of  the  Provencal  roman- 
cers and  song-writers,  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations appearing  nuunly  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  Berlin  academy.  In  the  HofMri$eh4  BUt- 
t&r  (Bonn,  1868)  he  published  German  notes 
upon  Homer.  Remimsoences  of  Bekker  by  his 
son  were  published  in  the  Preusnehe  Jahr- 
bueher  for  May,  1872. 

BEL,  or  Bilt    See  Bklus. 

Hfiti,  the  name  of  sev€a*al  Hungarian  kings 
of  the  lineage  of  JRp^. — B^  !•  reigned  fW>m 
1061  to  1068.  As  prince  he  was  twice  obliged 
to  escape  to  Boland,  on  account  of  domestic 
dissensions  occasioned  by  his  brothers;  but 
in  1061,  supported  partly  by  Poles,  partly  by 
Magyars,  he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  throne. 
He  subdued  the  remains  of  paganism  and 
strengthened  the  royal  power,  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms 
which  Magyar  annalists  ascribe  to  him. — Ma 
IL  reigned  from  1181  to  114}.    In  his  youth 
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he  was  blinded  by  bis  own  uncle,  for  which 
be  took  terrible  revenge  on  a  nomber  of  his 
enemies  when  king.^— B^ '  III*  reigned  from 
1178  to  1106.  He  warred  snocesafully  against 
the  Poles,  Anstrians,  and  Venetians,  and  recon- 
qnered  "from  the  last  named  some  cities  in  Dal- 
matia.  He  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Philip  An- 
gastns,  king  of  France. — Btitk  IV.  reigned  from 
1235  to  1270.  He  was  son  of  Andrew  II.,  was 
erowned  in  childhood,  and  when  his  father 
went  to  Palestine  received  the  title  of  rex 
junior^  and  finally  joined  in  the  opposition  of 
the  nobility  against  him.  The  greater  part  of 
his  reign  was  stormy ;  the  nobility  continued 
in  its  tarbnlenoe,  and  Hungary  was  dreadfully 
devastated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols 
(1241),  before  whom  he  had  to  fly  to  Dalma- 
tia.    (See  Huvoabt.) 

BELBEIS)  IMkejB,  or  Bdbes,  a  toWn  of  Lower 
Egypt,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
28  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Cairo;  pop.  about  5,500. 
About  14  m.  N.  N.  W.  is  the  site  of  Bubastus, 
where  traces  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile 
are  stiU  visible,  which  probably  led  Bishop 
William  of  Tyre  erroneously  to  identify  Belbeis 
with  Pelusiuro.  North  pf  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Patumns,  supposed  to  be 
the  Pithour  in  the  building  of  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  employed  by  their  Egyptian  task- 
masters. The  crusaders  destroyed  Belbeis, 
which  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  became  an 
important  station  on  the  caravan  road  to  Syria. 
It  nas  not  retained  its  prosperity.  Napoleon  I. 
had  the  fortifications  repaired  in  1798,  but  tiiey 
have  since  fallen  to  decay. 

BELOIEB,  Sir  Edward,  a  British  naval  officer 
and  explorer,  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Belcher 
of  Nova  Scotia,  bom  in  1799.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  having 
taken  part  as  midshipman  in  the  defence  of 
Gaeta  and  the  battle  of  Algiers,  was  in  1819 
appointed  to  the  Myrmidon  sloop,  destined  for 
the  African  station.  In  1825  he  became  as- 
sistant surveyor  to  the  Behring  strait  discovery 
expedition  under  Capt  Beechey  in  the  Blossom. 
In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  served  on  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  of  Portugal,  rendering  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion valuable  services  tb  the  British  residents 
by  protecting  their  property  during  the  politi- 
cal troubles  in  Portugal.  Subsequently  he  ex- 
plored the  Pacific  in  the  surveying  vessel  Sul- 
phur, passed  over  to  the  Chinese  waters  in 
1841,  materially  assisting  in  the  operations  of 
the  British  array  near  Canton,  and  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  serviced  was  knighted  and 
appointed  post  captain.  He  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  in  his  *f  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  Round  the  World  "  (1848).  Afterward 
he  was  employed  on  board  of  the  Samarang 
on  surveying  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  severely  wounded  while  assisting  the  r%jah 
of  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  his  efforts  to 
subdue  the  pirates  of  Borneo.  In  1852  he  was 
sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  with  five 
vessels,  and  made  some  important  explorations 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Melville  island.  He 
rescued  HcClure  and  his  crew,  who  had  been 
three  years  imprisoned  in  the  ice,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  four  of  his  own  vessels, 
and  reached  home  in  1854.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  tried  before  a  court  martial 
for  voluntarily  abandoning  the  ships.  He  was 
acquitted,  and  his  sword  returned  to  him; 
but  while  some  of  the  other  officers  were 
conmiended,  his  name  was  passed  over  in 
significant  silence.  He  is  now  (1878)  a  vice 
admiral.  Besides  his  popular  "  Narrative,'^  he 
has  written  "  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages  " 
(2  vols.,  1855). 

BELCHES.  L  Jmatlutt,  »>vemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey,  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  January,  1681,  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  81,  1757.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1699,  visited  Europe,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  the  princess  Sophia  and  her 
son,  afterward  George  I.,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  in  1729  went  as 
agent  of  the  colony  to  England.  At  the  death 
of  Gov.  Burnet  in  1730  he  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  station  he  held  11  years, 
and  was  then  superseded.  Repairing  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtained  the  government  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  1747,  and  where 
he  ^ent  the  remainder  oi  his  life.  He  en* 
larged  the  charter  of  Pnnceton  college,  and 
was  its  chief  patron  and  benefactor,  n.  Jmi* 
tkin,  chief  Jqp tice  of  Nova  Scotia,  second  son 
of  the  preceding,  died  at  Halifax  in  March,  1767. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1728,  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Chibuoto,  afterward 
called  Halifax.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  lieut^ 
tenant  governor,  and  in  1761  chief  justice. 
-  BEUMSM^  Tub.  an  English  pugilist,  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1788,  ^ed  at  Peckham,  Dec.  9, 1854 
He  was  the  hero  of  12  prize  fights,  in  eight  of 
which  he  was  the  conquw<v,  in  three  he  was 
defeated,  and  the  12th  was  a  drawn  battle. 
He  was  one  of  the  18  pugilists  selected  to  act 
as  pages  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  to 
protect  the  access  to  Westminster  abbey. 

BELEB  Uli-JEEID,  '*  the  land  of  dates,^'  a  ster- 
ile region  of  Africa  S.  of  the  AtJas  chain,  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Sahara,  extending 
from  the  borders  of  Morocco  to  Tripoli.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  numerous  date 
palms  found  in  its  oases. 

BELEH,  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  qd.  the 
Tagus,  S.  W.  of  the  city.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem, 
built  here  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  on  the 
return  of  Vasco  da  Gama  from  his  expedition 
to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope.  This 
magnificent  structure  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  chapel  in  which  Da  Gama  and  his  com- 
panions passed  the  night  in  prayer  previous  to 
embarkation.  The  stone  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  originally 
white,  but  is  now  of  a  rich  golden  hue.    The 


whole  bnlldiiig  atoncIsoD  piles  of  pine.  Belem 
was  formerly  a  separate  town.  It  conttutu  a 
Gothic  cbnrch,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the 
rojal  family  of  Portagal.    It  has  also  an  old 


called  Torr*  de  Belem,  which  rises  from  the 
bank  of  the  Tagtw,  and  with  its  batteries  cotn- 
mande  that  river.  This  quarter  of  the  eity 
coDtmns  a  royal  palace  and  the  residencea  of 
many  persons  of  note. 

■EliEH  (commonly  called  ParX),  a  city  and 
seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of 
GrSo  Ptxk,  on  the  bay  of  GnqjarA,  right  bank 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Pari,  7S  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  1.600  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro; lat  l°2S'S.,lon.48°aO'W.;  pop.  about 
SS,000,  of  whom  in  1871  3,600  were  slaves. 
It  was  founded  in  1610  by  Francisco  Galdei- 
ra  Custello  Branco,  is  the  fourth  commercial 
city  In  the  empire,  and  one  of  the  best  built, 
and  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  pnbUc  edifices,  especially  the  ca- 
thedral, the  cbnrch  of  Sao  Joao  Baptlsta,  the 
Eavemor's  palace,  and  some  others.  The 
oases,  mostly  of  stone,  are  very  neat,  and 
many  of  them  even  handsome ;  but  the  streets, 
thoDgh  regular,  ore  with  few  exceptions  badly 
paved.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  and  new,  tiie  latter  having  tot^  streets 

Slanted  with  palms  or  mangabeiras.  From 
uly  to  November  high  winds  prevail,  tinging 
people  and  buildings  with  the  red  dust  ^om 
the  macadamized  thoroDgbfares,  and  violent 
thunder  storms  are  of  li«qaent  oecnrrenco. 
Yet  the  climate  is  not  regarded  as  unhealthy ; 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  76°  to  86°  F., 
and  the  heat  is  tempered  by  refreshing  sea 
breezes.  The  prevailing  malsidies  are  intermit- 
tent fevers,  ana  oertdn  Hffectiocs  of  the  etom- 
aeh  and  liver,  prodoced  by  the  water  used  in 
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the  city  from  wells  containing  deleterious  mat- 
ter proceeding  from  animal  and  vegetable  de- 
tritus. The  meat  and  vegetables  are  also  or 
very  inferior  quality.  The  harbor  is  defended 
by  several  forts;  Uiough  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  any  draft,  it  is  ^monlt  of  approach, 
and  the  bed  is  said  to  be  ^adnally  riltiug  up. 
The  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
yielding  abundant  crops  of  rice,  colfee,  cotton, 
tapioca,  &c.,  which,  with  sarsaparilla,  cacao, 
biusom  copaiba  and  other  drugs,  iungUsa, 
Maranhao  chestnuts,  India  rubber,  hide*  and 
leather,  form  the  principal  exports.  Of  time 
India  rubber  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Th« 
exports  for  1870  amounted  to  t7,04S,SM  60, 
16,000,000  of  which  were  of  India  rubber 
alone ;  but  the  precedence  is  likely  to  be  taken 
before  long  by  cacao.  The  imports  did  not 
exceed  $5,000,000.  Belem  bids  fair  ta  become 
before  many  years  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  northern  Brazil.  Nine  lines  of  slcamen 
ply  fortnightly  between  it  and  the  upper  Ama- 
zon and  intermediate  points;  two  linea  of 
ocean  steamers  touch  here  monthly  to  and 
from  Europe,  and  one  to  and  from  New 
York ;  and  there  is  beaidee  a  prosperous  cioai<t- 
ing  trade.  Belem  has  six  banks,  a  nnivenity 
and  lyceum,  many  pnbho  and  private  schools,  a 
scientifio  club,  a  publio  reading-room,  a  large 
public  library,  a  botanio  garden,  and  a  theatre. 
BOSHHTRS  (Or.  ^c;tt/ivlrvr,  from  ^it/nor, 
a  dart  or  arrow),  a  class  of  extinct  moUusooua 
animals,  belonging  to  the  same  divisioD  ai  am- 
monites, termed  cephalopoda  from  the  organs 
of  motion  being  arranged  Bround  the  head. 
The  fossil  remains  of  the  animal  are  met  with 
in  the  rocks  of  the  upper  secondary,  and  are 
particularly  abundantm  the  strata  of  the  green- 
sand  formation  in  New  Jersey.  The  part  pre- 
served, often  detached  from  the  looeo  strata,  is 


a  pointed  cone  sometimes  eight  inches  lonjr,  of 
brown  color  and  stouf  material,  resembling  in 
shape  the  head  of  a  dart  or  Javelin,  whence 
their  name.  The  larger  end  la  hoHow,  the 
cavity  being  of  mmilar  shape  to  that  of  the 
whole  roeclmen.  They  are  found  by  nulHon* 
in  the  formations  to  which  they  belong,  and 
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(torn  80  to  QO  species  of  them  have  been  recog- 
nized. Thej  earl;  attractad  the  attention  of 
BcientiScmenss  well  as  of  the  common  fwople; 
and  it  appears  from  the  memoir  of  M.deBLun- 
Tille  that  no  fewer  than  91  authors,  whose 
names  he  f^vea,  bef^inning  with  Theophrastoa, 
have  written  on  this  snbjeot  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor  are  represented  hj 
some  writers  to  have  designated  those  fossils 
bv  the  term  daetyli  Jdai,  fingers  of  Mount 
Ida,  which,  however,  according  to  other  au- 
tliorities,  waa  very  differentlj  applied,  some 
describing  theae  nnknown  Daotyu  as  divine 
persons  worthy  of  worship,  as  having  nursed 
and  brought  up  the  god  Jupiter;  and  othera, 
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BalnmltH  nKond,  ■fts  TyOiUgaj. 

as  Sophocles,  making  them  to  be  the  inventors 

of  the  manufacture  of  iron.     Popular  modern 

names  for  them  are  thunder  stones,  devil's 

flngera,  and  spectre  candles.     Bj 

the   researches  of  Dr.   Bncldand 

and  Prof.  Agasuz  the  tme  nature 

of  the  belentnites  has   been   foil; 

established.     The  hollow   point«d 

body  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  part  of  which  was  the  original 

fibrous   shell,    and   the   remainder 

introduced  bj  infiltration.     Thos 

the  foasil  became  crystalline  and 

nearly  solid.    The  cavity  was  the 

receptacle  of  the  animal,  but,  as 

in  the  genera  bulla  and  tepia,  and 

the  coralline  zoSphyt«s,  it  by  no 

means  covered  the  fleshy  portions : 

these,  on  the  contrary,  extended 

entdde  of  th^  shell,  and  enclosed    Bai«nnit« 

it,  very  much  aa  a  skeleton  is  en-      [JS™. 

closed  and  covered  with  the  softer 

portions  of  the  body.    Within  this  cavity  was 

the  apparatna  of  the  mi'  chamber?  and  s)phon, 

commop  also  to  the  ammonite,  nantilua,  and 

other  chambered  shells,  by  means  of  which 

the  animal  could  rise  or  sink  at  will.    But 

the  belemnites  also  were  provided  with  the 


ink-bag  apparatus  of  the  modem  aepia;  an 
important  protection  for  their  soft  bodies, 
nngnarded  as  they  were  by  any  outer  shell. 
These  ink  hace  were  noticed  in  a  communica- 
tion by  Dr.  Backland  to  the  geological  sqcietr 
of  London  in  1829,  as  found  by  him  in  a  fossU 
state,  which  he  sappoeed,  from  comparison 
with  known  mollnscous  jminial"  fHimished  with 
them,  must  have  belonged  to  dibranohinte  or 
two-gilled  cephalopods  connected  with  belem- 
nites. Subsequently  Prof.  Agassiz  met  with 
specimens  retaining  the  ink  bag  within  the 
cavity ;  and  the  fact  being  thna  established,  the 
name  heUmntfimia  was  thereupon  given  to  the 
family  in  the  class  of  cephalopods  comprising 
all  the  species  of  belemnites.  From  tne  im- 
mense numbers  of  these  animola,  and  also  of  the 
still  more  abundant  varieties  of  ammonites, 
which  flourished  during  the  periods  of  the  for* 
mation  of  the  odlite  and  cretaceous  gronps,  Br. 
Bnckland  infers  that  these  extinct  families 
filled  a  larger  space  and  performed  more  un- 
portant  functions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  seas  than  are  assigned  to  their  fev 
living  representatives  in  our  modem  oceans. 

■ELiSTl,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ari^e,  17  ra.  E.  8.  E.  of  Foil ;  pop.  in  1869, 
2,G4S.  It  is  noted  for  the  intermitting  spring 
of  Fontestorbes,  which  rises  in  a  natural  grotto 
or  cavern,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
river  Lera,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  The 
stream  which  flows  from  the  cavern  is  IS  or  20 
ft.  wide  and  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  runs  very 
rapidly ;  yet  in  the  snmmer  and  autumn,  and 
whenever  there  Is  a  drought,  it  becomes  mter- 
mlttent  The  intermission  takes  place  at  equal 
intervals  twioe  in  the  24  hours. 

BOflST,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  o^>- 
ital  of  Waldo  county,  Maine,  dtnated  on  a 
broad  bay  of  the  same  nam^  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Penobscot  river,  opposite  Oastine,  80  m. 
from  the  ocean  and  1 10  m.  N.  E.  of  Portland ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  6,278.  The  harbor  is  deep  and 
spacious,  and  always  open,  so  that  it  is  the  win- 
ter port  of  the  PenolMcot.  The  Passaggassas- 
sawakeag  empties  into  the  Penobscot  at  this 
point,  and  Aimiehes  water  power,  which  la 
used  in  the  manuflwtnre  of  lumber.  There  is 
oonMderable  ship  building  and  commerce.  The 
valuation  of  property  in  1870  was  $2,860,879 ; 
in  1860,  |1,802,S07.  During  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1871,10  vessels  of  9,098  tons  were 
built  here.  Iliere  are  24  public  schools,  6 
churches,  a  well  endowed  academy,  2  evening 
newspapers,  a  national  bank,  a  state  bank,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  Belfast  and  Moosenead 
I^e  railroad  (now  consolidated  with  the  Maine 
Central)  connects  Belfast  with  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral at  Buraham.  Belfast  was  founded  in  1 770 
by  settlers  from  Londonderry,  N.  H.  It  waa 
incorporated  in  177S,  and  in  1797  the  first 
church  was  eetablished.  InlSIC  the  town  waa 
invested  by  the  Britiah.  The  city  charter  was 
adopted  in  1858. 

BELFlffr,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  county  Antrim,  on  the 
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Lagan,  noar  its  embon- 
chare  in  Belfast  bay, 
88  m.  N.N.E-ofDtib- 
lm;  pop.  inl871, 1T4,- 
894  -(an  increase  of 
nearly  100,000  iinoe 
1841).  Thedteofthe 
greater  part    of    the 

town  ia  tow  and  flat  ■_ 

having  been  reclaimed 

from  tiie  marshy  banks  ' 

of  the  Lagan.   The  riv-  ' 

er  is  260  yard*  wide,  ' 

and  ia  crossed  by  three  t 

bridges  and  two  ferries.  I 

The  streets  ore  regular  t 

and   epacious,  macad-  - 

amiEeil,  and  well  light-  ■ 

ed.  A  conspicuons  ar- 
chitectural ornament  is 

the  Albert  memorial  Albert  ManoAl  Twer. 
tower,  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  the  prince  consort,  and  finished  in  1 670. 
It  is  140  fL  in  height,  and  is  boilt  in  the  Vene- 
tian Qothic  style,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
In  a  niche  82  ft.  from  the  gronnd  stands  a 
Btatne  of  Prince  Albert ;  sbove  this  portion  of 
the  tower  is  a  large  clock,  and  abore  this  again 


a  belfry.  In  18T1  there  were  80  places  of 
worship,  of  whicli  21  were  Episcopal  (church 
of  Ireland),  28  Preabylerian,  15  Methodist,  and 
6  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  head  of  its  educa- 
tional institutions  is  the  Queen's  college,  built  of 
brick  and  stone  at  an  eipenso  of  over  ;625,000, 
and  opened  in  1841).  It  stands  in  a  conspicaous 
position  in  the  midst  of  large  groonds,  and  near 
the  botanic  garden.  For  tiie  maintenance  of 
the  institution  £7,000  a  year  is  allowed.  The 
"General  Assembly  college"  was  opened  Dec. 
G,  1863,  and  the  Methodist  college,  erected  by 
voluntary  sul)8cri[itionB  at  a  cost  of  £24,000, 
Aog.  19,  1868.  There  are  besides  the  royal  aca- 
demical institution,  founded  in  1610,  the  Bel- 
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fast  academy,  the  Lancasterian  school,  and  na- 
me rons  national  schools  and  private  seminaries. 
Belfast  has  many  charitable  and   benevolent 
institntioiis ;  a  natural  history  society;  a  roytl 
botanical  and  horticnltnral  society  ;  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  a  teacheri' 
association;  a  theatre;  and  a  mechanics' insti- 
tute.   In  1871  there  were  14  newspapers,  one 
of  which  dates  from  1787.     Belfast  is  the  er«iU 
depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  of  IreWl, 
and  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  mannfactnres  of 
cotton  and  linen.    There  are  also  distilleries, 
breweries,  flour  millB,  fonnderies,   tan  yards, 
vitriol  works,  saw  mills,  and  eztensire  diip 
and  rope  yards.    Steamers  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Belfast  and  London,  Liverpool,  Fkrt- 
wood,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Glasf^w,  Green- 
ock, Stranraer,  Ardrosaan,  and  Dublin.    TliKe 
railways  diverge  from  it:  N.  W..  the  Ncrtiiem 
Counties  railway ;  N.  E.,  the  County  Down, 
and  S.  W.,  the  Ulster  railway,  in  connectioa 
with  a  line  to  Dnblin.     The  commerce  of  Bel- 
fast is  extensive.  In  1866  the  imports  amooDted 
to  £12,447,000,  and  the  erports  to  £11,915,000. 
Inl870  8,808  vessels,  of  l,22S,fi06 tons, entered 
the  port.    New  docka  were  opened  in  Anpist, 
1672,  one  of  them  being  named  after  Lord 
Dufferifl. — Belfast  is  a  comparatively  modern 
town.     It  was  erected 
into  a  municipality  ind 
parliamentary   horon^ 
early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.   Daring  the  civil 
war  in  that  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken 
four  times  in  nx  years. 
In   consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  procesarai 
act  by  parliament,  Bel- 
fast   was    in    Angn^ 
1872,  the  scene  of  h- 
rions  troubles  between 
the  Orangemen  and  tie 
Roman   Catholics;   tiie 
riots  continuing  for  wt- 
eral  days,  with  consider- 
able loss  of  property  and 
life,  until  they  were  rap- 
pressed  by  military  fbrte. 
lEUDBT,  or  BUM,  s 
fortiUed  town  of  France, 
formerly  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin.  dd 
the  Savonreuse,  76  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Strasbor;: 
pop.  in  1868,  8,400.     It  has  manufactures  of 
iron,    paper,    hats,   and    printed  calico,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  Ihe  chief  entrepots  of 
the  French  trade  with  Gennany  and  Switier- 
land.    It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  Tiew,  as  it  controls  the   Tmife  i' 
Selfort,  the  passage  between  the  ToF^ges  and 
the  Jura.     The  town  waa  ceded  to  Franee 
by  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  at  which  time  it  was  a  place  of  little 
strength,  but  the  French  made  it  a  furtrera 
of  the  second  rank.    The  Germans  beaeged 
it  in    October,   1870,   and  it  capitulated  on 
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Feb.  16,  1871,  its  garrison  of  2,000  men  being 
allowad  free  departare.  At  the  concliuion  of 
peace  Belfort,  with  its  snironnding  dirtriot 
(rafon),  waa  exempted  trvra  the  ceMion  of  Al- 
aaoe  to  Qermany ;  bnt  it  is  atiU  oocnpied  b;  & 
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Oerman  garrlBon  (18?3)  peadiDg  the  complete 
payment  of  the  French  indomnitf . 

BBL6£,  one  of  the  three  peoples  who  divided 
the  poBseBflion  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  among 
them  at  the  time  of  its  invoaion  and  conqaest 
bj  Juiioa  CtBsar,  the  other  two  being  the  Celta, 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Aqaitani,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  PyrenecB.  The  Beigte  occu- 
pied the  oountrj  between  the  Rhine,  Seine,  and 
Hame,  embracing  modem  Belgium  and  por- 
tions of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  (See 
Gavl.)  It  is  not  settled  among  eAnologiita 
how  far  the  Belgw  and  Celts  of  Gaul  were  of 
different  or  kindred  races;  nor  at  what  time, 
whether  previoos  or  aubseqnent  to  this  period, 
the  intormigrations  with  Britain  occurred.  It 
is  assumed,  however,  from  many  considera- 
tions, that  the  Belgffi  bad  at  least  a  mixture  of 
Teutonic  blood,  if  thej  were  not  Teutons, 

BEUIUD,  a  town  of  Prasaia,  in  the  prorince 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  Persant«,  10  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  E5slin;  pop.  in  1671,6,308.  It  has  a  castle, 
three  chorchea,  and  important  cattle  and  borse 
markets. 

BELGiCli,  a  town  in  the  preudencj  of  Bom- 
bay, Hindoatan,  the  headqoartera  of  the  south- 
ern dirision  of  the  Bombay  army,  40  m.  N.  W. 
of  Diiarwar ;  pop.  about  8,000.  Its  site  is  ele- 
vated and  heathy,  and  it  is  strongly  fortified. 
The  Britiah  captured  this  place  in  1818,  after 
a  siege  of  21  days. 

BIXCIOJ060,  CrMlaa,  princess  o{  an  Italian 
patriot  and  writer,  tKim  in  Milan,  June  38, 
1S08,  died  there,  July  0,  18T1.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  marqnb  Qeronimo  Isidoro 
Trivnkio,  and  married  on  Se|)t.  14,  1824,  the 
prince  Emilio  Barbion  e  Belgiojoao,  who  died 


Feb.  IT.  1858,    Their  children  were  a  son,  who 
died  m  1862.  and  a  daughter  who  in  1881  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  marquis  Trotti-Bentifo- 
glio.    Allied  to  the  moat  distinguished  families 
and  brought  np  under  the  infinence  of  Manzoni, 
the  i>rince8s  Hel^ojoso 
acquired     prommenoe 
by  her  social  poaitJon, 
her  varied  accomplish- 
ments, and  hor  revo- 
lutionary ideas.     £x- 
Eelled  from  Italy,  her 
oose  in  Paris  became 
afl»r    1830    a    centre 
for     scholars,     ardsts, 
and  liberal  politicians. 
Mignot  prevailed  upon 
Louis  Philippe  to  ol>- 
tain  from  the  Austrian 
government  the  resto- 
ration of  her  confisoa- 
ted  property,  and  she 
employed  her  fortune 
in  promoting  the  edu- 
cation and  prosperity  of 
her  tenantry.    She  vol- 
unteered as  the  amanu- 
ensis of  the  historian 
Thierry,  studied  math- 
ematics under  Arago,  waa  intimate  with  the 
St.  Siraonions,  and  published  an  Euai  tur  la 
formation  du  eulte  dogmatique  (Paris,  1846). 
In  1848  ahe  equipped  volunteers  at  her  own 
expense  in  Lombardy;  in  Rome  she  shared  in 
the  labors  of  llargaret  Fuller  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  patriots;  and  in  184S  she  went 
into  exile  in  Turkey,'  while  the  Anetrians  again 
confiscated  her  property,  which  waa  not  re- 
stored to  her  till  1866.    She  thereupon  entered 
upon  a  literary  career,  and  some  have  recog- 
nized in  hor  the  original  from  whom  Stendhal 
drew  the  dnchess  of  Ban  Sevcrino,  the  heroine 
of  his  Chartrmue  d«  Paimt.     She  l>ecame  the 
correspondent  of  several  journals;  published  in 
1650  her  Souvenir*  d" exile  in  tbe  Ifatiorutl; 
edited  in  Paris  in  1851  Netiont  iThitttnrt  d 
Viitage  det  »j\fantt ;  and  her  travels  in  the  East 
led  to  her  publication  of  Emina,  rieit*  tune- 
a«uiti7U(ii(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  \^&),  An«  Mineure 
«t  Syrie  (1868),  and  Scinet  dt  la  vie  turqut 
(1866),    In  1660  apjieared  her  HitUnre  d«  la 
tnaiton  d«  Satoie,  and  in  1869  her  ReJUiiont 
mr  Vetat  aetuei  de  Vltalie  et  trtr  ion  atjenir. 

BELGin  (Ft.  La  Betgiqw),  a  kingdom  of 
Europe,  situated  between  N.  E.  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  the  North  sea,  and  eitend- 
ing  from  lat  49°  80'  to  61°  N.,  and  from  Ion. 
2°  88'  toa°  6'E.;  area,  11,ST2  aq.  ni.;  pop.  in 
183S,  4,064,236;  in  1849,  4,859,090;  in  1856, 
4,529,360 ;  in  1868,  4,829,320 ;  in  1669,  by  oal- 
colation,  6,021,386.  Ita  greatest  length  from 
S,  E.  to  N.  W.  is  180  Englisii  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Antwerp  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Hai- 
nant,  ia  134  miles.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  as  follows: 
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PR0VINCI8. 

Ajm. 

Pop.,  Jan. 
1,  184f. 

Pop.,  Dae. 
SI,  18M. 

Pop,,  Dm. 
SI,  18M. 

Antwerp 

Brabant  

Flanders,  W 

Flanders,  £ 

Halnaut 

1,098 
1,268 
1,249 
1,158 
1.487 
1,119 
981 
1,704 
1,418 

418,824 
711,882 
026,847 
781,143 
728,089 
46a668 
180,621 
187,978 
268,148 

478,167 
819,182 
689,648 
801,800 
846,146 
657,549 
195.850 
196,166 
299,809 

486^8^ 
862.982 
660.029 
829,8K7 
884,819 
584,n8 
198,727 
204,826 
810,965 

Liege 

Llmburg 

Loxemborg 

Namur .... 

Total 

11,878    14,850,090   14,829,820   15,021,886 

The  animal  increase  of  the  population  since 
1856  has  been  about  *962  per  cent  In  1868 
there  were  168,619  births  (of  which  12,108 
were  illegitimate),  86,271  marriages,  60  diyor- 
ces,  and  115,041  deaths.  The  male  sex  showed 
a  slight  preponderance  over  the  female.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  1865  was  12,015,  of 
immigrants  9,600.  Of  the  cities  of  Belgium, 
one,  Brussels,  had  in  1869  upward  of  171,000 
(with  8  suburbs,  814,000)  inhabitants;  8,  Ant- 


werp, Ghent,  and  Li4ge,  apward  of  100,000; 
and  5,  Bruges,  Mechlin,  Veryiera,  Louvain,  and 
Tournay,  from  80,000  to  60,000  inhabitants. 
In  1866  the  kingdcnn  had  181  oommnnea  with 
more  and  2,429  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitanto. 
The  Belgian  people  consist  of  two  different  na- 
tionalities :  the  Flemish,  a  branch  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  and  the  Walloon,  an  ofiflBhoot  of  the 
French.  Althou^  only  42 '3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  are  purely  Walloon,  and  49*8 
per  cent  Flemings  (the  remainder  speaking 
either  both  these  or  other  languages),  the 
French  is  the  predominant  and  the  ofBcial 
lan^^uage.  Of  late,  however,  the  Flemish  ma- 
jority have  begun  a  vigorous  struggle  to  secure 
at  least  equal  rights  for  their  language;  and 
thus  the  nationality  conflict  has  be<S>me  of 
great  political  signUlicance  in  Belgium.  The 
following  table  shows  the  numerical  propor- 
tion which  exists  between  the  two  principal 
nationalities  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
kingdom: 


PROVDCCIS. 


Antwerp 

Brabant 

Flander8,W 

Flanders,  E. 

Halnaat. 

li^ 

Llmbttii^ 

Luxemburg 

Kamur 

Total 


KtTMBn  SPXAJOlfO 


lahablta&ta. 


480,406 

456,175 

564,840 

744,251 

1^476 

21,490 

178,283 

184 

890 


PvOMt. 


92-4 

661 

88-0 

92-4 

1-8 

8-9 

88-8 

0-1 

0-1 


inniBKB  apBAXDio 

nUCHOB. 


iDhftbltaaU. 


8,887 

216.098 

26,569 

7,887 
810,260 
499,108 

8,784 
160,460 
299,846 


2,406,491 


49*8  2,041,784 


Pvont. 


0-8 
26-6 

41 

1-0 
96*8 
89-6 

4<5 
84-7 
99*1 


42*8 


BOTH  LAVaUAOV. 


lah^taata. 


28,602 

6-1 

180,722 

161 

48,677 

7-« 

51,819 

•^ 

17,666 

9-1 

16,888 

fr« 

12,476 

64 

461 

0^ 

1,710 

0-5 

808^1 


6-4 


— ^The  surface  of  Belgium  is  generally  level.  In 
the  southeast  there  are  some  high  and  well 
wooded  lands,  traversed  by  or  connected  with 
the  Ardennes.  South  of  Verviera  there  is  also 
a  wild  tract  of  elevated  country  of  small  ex- 
tent, the  highest  elevation  not  exceeding  2,800 
feet  Between  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt 
there  is  another  ridge.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Ourthe,  and 
the  Sambre.  The  Meuse  flows  from  Fj'ance 
through  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Lidge 
into  Holland,  and  is  navigable  throughout 
its  Belgian  course.  The  Scheldt  enters  Bel- 
gium in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  and  runs 
across  the  Belgian  territory,  receiving  the  Den- 
der,  the  Dyle,  and  other  streams,  and  passing 
into  Holland  below  Antwerp.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  Belgium,  but  is  obstructed  by 
banks  at  its  mouth.  The  Ourthe  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  and  falls  into  the  Meuse  at  Li^ge. 
The  Sambre  flows  from  France  into  Belgium, 
and  fiEdls  into  the  Meuse  at  Kamur.  The 
northern  part  of  the  country  is  of  tertiary 
formation.  In  tiie  southeastern  provinces  the 
lower  formations  are  red  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone, resting  upon  granite,  quartz,  and  slate. 
Fossil  animals  are  very  numerous;  the  lime- 
stone caverns  through  which  ^e  river  Lesse 
has  made  its  way  are  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riosities.   East  and  West  Flanders  are  princi- 


pally sand. — ^After  England,  Belgium  yields 
more  fuel  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
There  were  155  coal  mines  in  operation  in 
1866,  covering  218,545  acres,  and  employing 
86,721  persons,  and  producing  in  1866  12,- 
774,662  tons  (against  5,820,858  in  1850),  of 
the  value  of  151,081,574  fhmcs.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  produce  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  the  rest  exported  to  France  and 
Helland.  The  most  extensive  coal  fields  are 
in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  which  alone  in 
1866  produced  9,800,000  tons.  The  production 
of  iron  is  also  large.  The  best  iron  is  found 
in  the  country  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse.  Lead,  manganese,  and  other  minerala, 
especially  zinc,  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  most  celebrated  zinc  mines 
are  between  Li^  and  Aix-k-Ohapelle.  The 
country  abounds  at  the  same  time  m  building, 
paving,  and  lime  stones,  roofing  sliMie,  and  mar- 
ble. The  black  marble  of  Dinant  is  renowned 
for  its  beauty.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Belgium 
is,  next  to  agriculture,  the  most  important 
source  of  the  national  prosperity.  The  most 
celebrated  mineral  i^rings  are  at  the  famous 
watering  place  Spa,  near  the  fh)ntier  of  Rhe- 
nish Prui^ia. — The  canals,  though  numerous, 
are  not  equal  in  length  to  those  of  Holland, 
being  about  800  m.  The  greatest  of  these  ii 
the  Brussels  canal,  supplied  by  the  river  Senne, 
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which  was  opened  in  1550.  Ghent  is  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  hy  a  canal  opening  into  the  £. 
Scheldt,  which  admits  yessels  drawing  18  feet. 
The  railways  of  Belgium  were  the  earliest  of 
continental  Europe,  and  rapidly  followed  those 
of  England,  which  they  have  surpassed  in  unity 
of  design  and  economy  of  construction.  The 
principal  lines  were  huilt  hy  the  goyernment. 
The  aggregate  length  of  railways  in  1870  was 
1,930  m.  (against  650  in  1860),  of  which  1,426 
belonged  to  private  companies,  and  504  to  the 
state ;  and  820  m.  were  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. The  receipts  were  upward  of  40,- 
000,000  francs,  while  the  total  cost  of  perma- 
nent construction  had  been  756,464,128  francs. 
Electric  telegraphs  have  been  in  operation 
since  March  15,  1851.  In  1870  the  aggregate 
length  of  the  lines  was  2,605  m.,  and  of  the 
wires,  8,293.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices 
in  1869  was  488;  their  aggregate  receipts, 
1,828,596  fr. ;  their  expenditures,  1,298,915  fr.— 
The  agriculture  of  Belgium  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  nation.  The  originally  un- 
favorable soil  has  by  generations  of  careful 
culture  been  raised  to  great  productiveness. 
Large  farms  are  rare,  the  subdivisions  of  the 
soil  have  been  carried  down  to  garden  size, 
and  less  than  -^  of  the  whole  area  <^  the 
kingdom  is  uprontable.  Flax  is  an  object  of 
peculiar  care,  and  the  Belgian  system  of  culti- 
vation is  studied  everywhere.  East  and  West 
Flanders  alone  produce  flax  to  the  value  of 
$8,000,000  annually.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
also  generally  productive,  while  the  production 
of  root  crops  by  artificial  manure  is  matter  of 
elaborate  study  and  attention.  Belgium  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  horses,  of  which  it  possesses 
nearly  300,000.  Those  of  the  Ardennes  are 
excellent  cavalry  horses,  and  those  of  Namur 
are  famous  draught  horses.  The  number  of 
cattle  exceeds  1,200,000,  and  of  sheep  700,000. 
The  government  pays  special  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  norses  and  cattle. — In  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  manufactures  Belgium  has 
long  ei\joyed  the  highest  reputation.  But  the 
fame  of  her  linens  and  woven  goods  had  some- 
what deteriorated  from  the  high  estimation 
they  eiyoyed  in  the  14th  century,  until  the 
separation  irom  Holland.  The  lace  of  Brussels 
and  Mechlin,  the  linens  and  damasks  of  Li^ge, 
the  woollens  of  Ypres,  the  cotton  goods,  carpets, 
and  hosiery  of  the  country,  compete  with 
the  productions  of  the  French  and  English 
looms.  The  machine  factory  of  Oockerill  and 
comply,  founded  at  Li6ge  in  1816,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
Li^ge  has  a  cannon  foundery,  and  is  noted  for 
its  manufactories  of  firearms. — The  foreign 
commerce  of  Belgium  during  its  connection 
with  Holland  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  and  judicious  plans  of  in- 
ternal improvement  have  since  occupied  the 
national  attention.  The  entries  at  the  Belgian 
ports,  chiefly  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  in  1869, 
were  5,411  vessels,  of  1,470,822  tonis,  and  the 
clearances  were  5,826  vessels,  of  1,456,965 


tons.  The  merchant  navy  in  1869  consisted 
of  67  sailing  vessels,  of  28,981  tons,  and  12 
steamers,  of  8,762  tons.  The  number  of  Ash- 
ing boats  was  265,  of  9,087  tons.  The  imports 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  908,600,000  fr. 
and  the  exports  to  691^600,000  fr.  The  im- 
ports froni  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
1869,  to  June  30,  1870,  amounted  to  $6,600,- 
000,  and  the  exports  to  that  country  $8,140,- 
000.  The  revenue  of  Belgium  for  1870  was 
176,725,000  fr.,  and  the  expenditure  176,812,- 
836  fr.  The  budget  for  1873  estimates  the  re- 
ceipts at  196,703,500  fr.,  and  the  expenditures 
at  192,620,512  fr.,  the  latter  including  49,598,- 
186  fr.  for  public  debt,  58,202,054  fr.  for  pub- 
lic works,  and  87,125,000  fr.  for  the  army. 
The  public  debt,  commenced  by  the  assump- 
tion of  220,000,000  francs  of  the  enormous 
debt  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  at 
the  time  of  the  separation,  has  been  constantly 
increased  by  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp,  extra  military  expen- 
diture in  1870,  &c.,  and  on  May  1,  1870,  con- 
sisted of  705^874,214  fr.  The  aggregate  debts 
of  the  communes  amounted  to  126,319,085  fr. — 
The  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  law  of  April  5,  1868,  consists  on  the 
war  footing  of  74,000  infantry,  6,530  cavalry, 
14,518  artillery,  2,854  engineers,  1,878  gen- 
darmes; total,  98^770.  Tlie  standing  army 
on  the  peace  footmg  numbered  88,970  men. 
Annually  10,000  men  are  enrolled  by  conscrip- 
tion, with  the  right  of  furnishing  substitutes ; 
the  time  of  military  duty  begins  with  the  19th 
year  and  lasts  eight  years,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  spent  on  ^rlough.  The  principal 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of  Antwerp,* 
Oharleroi,  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  Namur.  Besides 
the  standing  army,  there  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  May,  1848,  and  July,  1858,  a  na- 
tional guard,  which  comprises  sJl  citizens  be- 
tween 21  and  40  able  to  bear  arms.  It  num- 
bers 125,000  men  (and  inclusive  of  the  reserve 
400,000),  but  is  in  active  service  only  in  towns 
having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. — ^The 
constitution  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  male  succession,  and  in  default  of  male 
issue  the  king  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  consent  of  the  chambers.  The  legislative 
body  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in 
citizens  pajring  not  less  than  42  fr.  annually  of 
direct  taxes.  The  house  of  representatives 
condsts  of  deputies  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
40,000  of  population.  In  1869  the  number  of 
deputies  Avas  116,  chosen  from  41  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Citizenship  is  the  sole  oualifioation  for 
representatives,  and  they  are  elected  for  four 
years  (except  in  case  of  a  dissolution),  half  re- 
tiring every  two  years.  The  senate  has  half 
the  number  of  the  house,  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens for  eight  years,  half  retiring  every  four 
years.  The  senatorial  qualification  is  citizen- 
ship, domiciliation,  40  years  of  age,  and  pay- 
ment of  direct  taxes  of  at  least  2,000  fr.  annu- 
ally.   The  restriction  created  by  this  large 
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proportion  of  taxes  is  mitigated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  next  largest 
soms,  so  that  the  list  shall  always  be  kept  op 
to  the  footing  of  at  least  one  eligible  person  for 
every  6,000  inhabitants.  The  representatives 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  about  $20  per  week. 
Senators  receive  no  pay.  Each  house  may 
originate  laws,  but  money  bills  must  originate 
with  the  representatives.  The  chambers  as- 
semble as  of  right  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
November.  The  king  may  dissolve  the  cham- 
bers, but  the  act  of  dissolution  must  contain 
a  provision  for  convoking  them  again  within 
two  months.  The  executive  government  con- 
sisted in  1871  of  six  departments,  namely: 
foreign  affairs,  finance, Justice,  public  works, 
war,  and  the  interior.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  is  premier.  Besides  the  heads  of  these 
departments  there  are  a  number  of  ministers 
without  portfolio,  who  form  a  privy  council 
called  together  on  special  occasions  by  the 
sovereign.  Titles  of  nobility  are  allowed  by 
the  constitution,  but  without  particular  privi- 
leges, all  Belgians  being  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Trial  by  jury  on  criminal  and  po- 
litical charges,  and  offences  of  the  press,  are 
provided  for.  Taxes  and  the  army  contin- 
gent must  be  voted  annually.  The  law  is 
administered  by  local  and  provincial  tribu- 
nals, with  courts  of  appeal  at  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  Li^ge. — Various  pernicious  influences  have 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism.  In 
1857  the  908,000  families  of  the  kingdom  were, 
according  to  an  official  report  made  to  the 
legislature,  divided  into  89,000  which  were 
wealthy,  878,000  living  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  446,000  living  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. Of  the  latter  class  266,000  received 
support  from  the  state. — The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  largely  predominant  in  Belgium.  The 
number  of  Protestants  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  26,000.  The  Jews  num- 
ber about  2,000.  The  stipends  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations  are  derived  from  the  state. 
At  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  the  bishops  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  Monas- 
tic institutions  are  very  numerous.  In  1866 
there  were  2,898  monks  in  178  monasteries, 
and  15,205  nuns  in  1,144  convents  and  commu- 
nities. The  **  Protestant  Evangelical  Church," 
to  which  the  minority  of  Belgian  Protestants 
belong,  is  governed  by  a  synod  which  sits  once  a 
year  at  Bn^sels,  and  is  composed  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  body  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  congregations. — There  are  government 
universities  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  a  ^man  Cath- 
olic university  at  Lonvain,  and  a  free  university 
at  Brussels.  There  are  superior  public  schools 
in  most  of  the  cities,  and  a  great  number  of 
schools  have  been  established  for  instruction  in 
particular  branches  of  industry,  ngricidtural  pro- 
cesses, chemistry,  and  design.  The  conservatory 
of  music  at  Brussels  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  The  number  of  primary  schools 
in  1864  was  5,664  (against  5,520  in  1851),  of 


which  4,006  were  under  the  control  of  the 
state.  They  were  attended  by  544,761  pupils; 
and  the  expenditure  incurred  for  their  support 
by  the  state,  the  provinces,  and  the  oommanee 
was  10,942.000  fr.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  in  1871  were  unable  to  read 
and  write. — ^The  history  of  Belgium  as  an  in- 
dependent state  dates  from  1880,  at  which 
time  it  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  Under  tiie  Romans  the  coun- 
try formed  a  part  of  Gallia  Belgioa,  a  name  de- 
rived from  its  original  inhabitants.  (See  Gaul, 
and  Bbloji.)  After  the  fi&U  of  the  West  Ro- 
man empire  a  number  of  feudal  lords  achieved 
power  m  the  Belgic  territories,  under  the 
Frankish  and  German  monarchs,  among  whom 
the  counts  of  Flanders  rose  to  historical  dis- 
tinction. From  failure  of  male  heirs  their  pos- 
sessions devolved  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  in 
1884,  which  gradually  extended  its  influence^ 
by  conquest  or  treaty,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Netherlands.  (See  Bsabakt,  Buboukdt, 
and  Flandbbs.)  On  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  his  daughter  Mary,  the  greatest  heiress 
of  Europe,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
afterward  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  under  his 
succeesOT  Charles  V.  the  rule  of  the  Low 
Countries  was  Joined  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Both  Maximilian  and  Charles  respected  in  some 
degree  the  freedom  and  rights  of  their  Ba- 
ta^an  and  Belgic  subjects.  But  Philip  II. 
drove  them  into  that  revolt  which  ended- in  the 
independence  ofi  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  yoke  of  Spain  on  the  necks 
of  the  Belgians.  (See  Nstbeblands.)  From 
tills  period  Belgium  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Spain.    In  1598  Philip  bestowed  the  Flemish 

Erovinces  on  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  hns- 
and  Albert,  during  which  period  something 
was  effected  toward  the  settlement  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  province.  On  the  death 
of  Isabella  without  issue,  Spain  again  assumed 
the  government,  and  the  Spanish  Low  Countries 
were  for  the  next  century  the  battlefield  of  Eu- 
rope. The  cities  were  taken  and  retaken,  the 
territory  cut  up,  and  passed  from  one  power 
to  another  by  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668),  Nimeguen  (1678),  and  Ryswick  (1697X 
until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  n718)  gave  the 
country  to  Austria ;  and,  as  tnough  these  in- 
fluences had  not  been  sufficiently  injurious  to 
the  country,  the  so-called  barrier  treaty  of 
1715  delivered  over  several  of  the  fortresses  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  create  a  barrier  against 
French  ambition.  Holland  closed  the  Sfcheldt^ 
and  so  diverted  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  ana 
in  1722  the  rising  commerce  of  Ostend  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Dutch.  The  empress  Maria 
Theresa  appointed  Charies,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
her  viceroy,  and  under  his  equitable  rule 
the  people  ei^joyed  an  interval  of  peace.  Jo- 
seph II.  shook  off  the  bonds  of  tne  barrier 
treaty  with  t^e  Dutch,  and  compelled  Holland 
to  withdraw  her  army  of  occupation,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  reopening  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt    He  also  addr^sed  himself  to 
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the  reform  of  existing  abuses ;  bat  here,  as  m 
other  parts  of  his  empire,  his  precipitation 
placed  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
opposed  his  plans,  which  they  used  saccess- 
full/  to  excite  popular  discontent.  On  Dec. 
11,  1789,  the  opposition,  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  a  serions  revolt,  cnlminated  in  a  move- 
ment in  Bmssels  against  the  garrison,  which 
was  forced  to  oapitolate.  Joseph  and  his  sac- 
cessor  Leopold  II.  made  liberal  offers  for  an 
a^ostment  of  the  differences  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  constitution;  but  the 
liberid  leaders  stood  out  for  an  independent 
Belgian  republic.  Internal  dissensions  soon 
threw  them  into  the  power  of  the  Austrians 
again,  when  Pichegru  crossed  the  frontier,  un- 
•  der  instructions  from  the  French  convention,  to 
asfflst  the  Belgians.  The  Austrians  were  rap- 
idly driven  back,  and  the  Belgians  found  them- 
selves incorporated  into  the  French  republic, 
and  eventuallv  thej  became  a  part  of  the  empire. 
On  Napoleon^s  abdication  in  1814.  the  country 
was  put  under  the  control  of  an  Austrian  gov- 
ernor, but  at  the  final  peace  it  was  united  with 
Holland  under  Prince^  William  Frederick  of 
Orange-Nassau  as  kin^  of  the  new  kingdom, 
called  Netherlands,  bemg  destined  to  form  a 
strong  bulwark  against  France.  The  inclina- 
tions and  habits  of  the  Belgians,  which  led 
them  to  a  French  alliance,  were  not  consult- 
ed in  this  settlement,  and  their  dissatisfaction 
was  aggravated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
Hollanders,  and  by  the  marked  differences  in 
naticmal  character,  language,  religion,  and  pur- 
suits. In  the  states  general  Holland  with  about 
2,500,000  was  to  have  a  number  of  representa- 
tives equal  to  Belgium  with  nearly  4,000,000 
of  people.  Belgium  had  only  a  debt  of  4,000,000 
flonns,  Holland  a  debt  of  1,200,000.000;  this 
was  imposed  on  Belgian  industry.  The  consti- 
tution which  contained  all  these  objectionable 
provisions  was  passed  by  an  assembly  in  which 
the  dissentient  Bel^an  nobility  were  an  actual 
migority,  but  the  absent  Belgians  were  reckoned 
as  assenting.  The  use  of  the  French  language 
in  judicial  and  government  proceedings  was  to 
be  abolished.  In  May,  1880,  disregarding  640 
petitions,  the  government  carried  a  new  law  of 
the  press.  Officials  holding  Belgian  opinions 
were  dismissed.  H.  de  Potter,  the  head  of  the 
Belgian  party,  opened  a  subscription  for  all 
those  who  thus  suffered  for  their  principles.  De 
Potter  and  his  confidential  friends,  Tielemans, 
Bartels,  and  De  Ndve,  were  arraigned  for,  se- 
dition; the  charge  was  proved  by  tneir  private 
correspondence  with  each  other,  and  they  were 
banished.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  which  was  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  intensity  by  the  revolution  of  Jmy  in 
Paris.  At  length,  on  Aug.  25,  1880,  during  a 
performance  of  Auber^s  ^^Masaniello^'  at  the 
grand  opera  of  Brussels,  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  was  aroused  into  action  by  the  music. 
The  theatre  was  rapidly  emptied,  the  office  of 
the  ^attonoZ  newspaper,  the  government  organ, 
was  sacked,  the  armorers'  shops  were  broken 


open,  and  barricades  were  erected.  The  dvic 
guard  restored  order  the  next  day ;  but  the 
revolution  had  spread,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  the  same  scene  was  re^nacted.  On  Aug. 
28  a  congress  of  citizens  assembled  in  the  h6tol 
de  ville  of  Brussels;  they  adopted  an  address 
to  the  king,  asking  for  reform  of  the  system  of 
government,  dismiRsal  of  the  unpopular  muus- 
ters,  and  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  prosecutions 
and  proceedings  ejecting  the  press.  The  king 
received  the  deputies  at  the  Hague,  and  re- 
fused to  pledge  himself  to  anything  while  under 
menaces  of  force,  but  promised  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  This  answer  gave 
great  dissatisfSftction.  Subsequently  the  crown 
prince  was  induced  to  visit  Brussels.  He  held 
a  conference  with  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  appointed  a  committee  for  redress  of 
grievances.  The  Li^  deputation,  however, 
boldly  told  the  prince  that  nothing  ^ort  of 
total  separation  from  Holland  would  now  pacily 
the  people.  The  king  summoned  a  states  gen- 
eral extraordinary  on  Sept.  13,  formed  a  new 
ministry  under  De  Potter  and  De  Stassart,  and 
then  sent  troops  to  Brussels,  and  caUed  on  the 
rebels  to  submit  On  Sept  20  the  streets  of 
Brussels  were  rendered  completely  impassable. 
Prince  Frederick  advanced  with  14,000  men, 
and  on  Sept.  28  attacked  the  porte  de  Saar- 
brtlck.  After  a  battie  of  six  hours  the  troops 
fought  their  way  through  the  streets  to  tne 
palace,  and  for  three  days  there  was  an  inces- 
sant engagement,  during  which  the  Dutch  made 
themselves  masters  of  tiie  principal  part  of  the 
city.  But  the  insurgents,  receivmg  reinforce- 
ments from  Li^ge  and  other  towns,  recovered 
strength,  and  Prince  Frederick's  position  soon 
became  hopeless.  He  ordered  a  retreat ;  Brus- 
sels was  free ;  Mons,  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  all  the 
other  leading  towns,  at  once  declared  in  favor 
of  total  separation,  and  on  Oct  6  the  Dutch 
garrison  of  li^e  capitulated.  Antwerp  was 
now  the  only  important  place  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  even  in  that 
city  their  authority  was  rapidly  crumbling 
away.  G^n.  Ohassd  had  thrown  himself  into 
tiie  citadel,  and  the  authorities  agreed  on  an 
armistice.  But  the  insurgent  forces  repudiated 
the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  negotiate  with 
the  enemy,  and  summoned  Ohass6  to  surren- 
der. In  reply  he  opened  his  guns  on  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  revolutionary 
troops  lay,  and  did  much  harm  to  the  city, 
besides  destroying  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
merchandise.  A  provisional  government  had 
been  already  formed  in  Brussels,  consisting  of 
Baron  van  Hoogvorst,  Charles  Rogier,  Jolly, 
Count  F^lix  de  Merode,  Gendebien,  Van  de 
Weyer,  Potter,  and  some  others.  They  ap- 
pointed the  various  ministers,  summoned  a 
national  congress,  and  settied  the  basis  of  a 
constitution  which  recognized  the  monarchical 
principle.  Secretaries  Nothomb  and  Paul  De- 
vaux  were  directed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
constitution  in  accordance  with  this  basis. 
Prince  Frederick  went  so  far  as  to  consent 
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to  the  independence  of  Belgiom  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  made  its  king,  bnt  this 
was  of  no  avail.  On  Oct.  25  he  quitted 
Antwerp,  and  on  the  27th  Gen.  Chass^  com- 
menced a  two  days*  bombardment  of  the 
town,  hj  which  wanton  act  the  Dutch  party 
crushed  out  all  chance  of  a  Mendly  settle- 
ment. On  Nov.  10  the  national  congress  was 
opened  and  the  independence  of  Belgium  pro- 
claimed. The  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment was  adhered  to,  but  the  exclusion  of  the 
house  of  Orange  for  ever  from  the  crown  of 
Belgium  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. King  William  now  turned  to  the  great 
powers  who  had  given  him  Belgium  and  guar- 
anteed his  quiet  enjoyment  of  liis  new  domin- 
ion. At  his  request  a  conference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  was  held  in  London,  which  or- 
dered an  armistice,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
troops  of  both  parties  within  their  respective 
frontiers.  On  «fan.  20, 1881,  the  independence 
of  Belgium  was  acknowledged  by  the  confer- 
ence, binding  Belgium  to  the  assumption  of  a 
part  of  the  state  debt,  which  entailed  upon 
ner  the  payment  of  14,000,000  florins  annually. 
The  crown  was  offered  to  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
Louis  Philippe's  son,  and  declined,  as  the  Euro- 
pean powers  would  not  countenance  that  pro- 
ject. The  national  congress  now  determined 
by  a  m^ority  to  appoint  a  regent  in  place  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  Baron  Suriet 
de  Choquier  was  elected.  He  took  the  reins 
of  government  and  named  a  ministry,  which, 
being  composed  of  incongruous  materials,  soon 
resigned,  and  another  was  appointed.  The 
choice  of  the  ministry  and  national  congress 
now  fell  on  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
accepted  the  crown.  His  relationship  to  the 
royal  family  of  England  as  widower  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  naturally  procured  him  the 
sympathy  of  the  British  government,  and  he 
was  soon  considered  as  a  kind  of  mediator 
between  England  and  France.  Not  long  after 
his  coronation  (July  21,  1881)  Holland,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  armistice,  sent  an  army  across 
the  frontier,  and  the  new  king  thus  found 
himself  engaged  in  war,  with  a  kingdom  dis- 
organized, an  army  hastily  levied,  and  an  un- 
formed administration.  Leopold  asked  aid 
from  France,  which  was  promptly  afforded, 
and  Mar^al  Gerard,  accompaniea  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  marched  an  army  to  Brussels, 
which  compelled  the  Dutch  forces  to  retreat 
across  their  fh>ntier.  William  of  HoUand  had 
not,  however,  given  his  consent  to^the  new 
order  of  things  in  Belgium,  seeing  that  as  yet 
the  question  of  the  public  debt  was  not  satis- 
factorily disposed  of.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
ference determined  on  compelling  Holland  to 
evacuate  the  Belgian  territory,  and  an  Anglo- 
French  fleet  was  to  cooperate  with  the  army 
under  Gerard  in  reducing  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp and  Forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek.  The 
siege  of  Antwerp  began  Nov.  29,  1882,  and 
on  Dec.  28  Gen.  Ohass^  capitulated.  The 
other  forts  were  not  evacuated,  but  Leopold 


declared  himself  satisfied  to  hold  limbnrg 
and  Luxemburg  against  the  strong  placet  in 
question,  and  accordingly  the  French  arm j 
retured.  On  Aug.  9,  1882,  Leopold  mnried 
the  princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Lonia  Phi- 
lippe. The  new  king  soon  found  himsdf 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  chamber  which  had 
elected  him,  and  to  summon  a  second.  The 
final  peace  was  concluded  between  Belgiura 
and  Holland  April  19,  1889,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  European  powers,  by  which  Loxem- 
burg  and  Limburg  were  divided  between 
the  contending  parties,  Holland  receiving  the 
eastern  divisions  with  the  fortresses  of  Mace- 
tricht,  Venloo,  and  Luxemburg.  The  only 
effect  upon  Belgium  of  the  revolutionary  agi- 
tation of  Europe  in  1848  was  the  establ^-  • 
ment  of  an  electoral  reform  and  the  abolitkm 
of  the  newspaper  duty.  King  Leopold  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  resign  the  crown, 
but  the  suggestion  was  not  entertained.  The 
coup  ePStat  of  Napoleon  in  1851  caused  fresh 
embarrassment  to  Belgium  by  the  infinx  of 
French  refugees.  The  government  felt  obliged 
to  suppress  the  most  obnoxious  journals,  ex- 
pel a  few  refugees,  and  pass  a  law  punish- 
mg  attempts  against  the  lives  of  foreign  sov- 
ereigns. The  conflict  between  the  two  po^ 
litical  parties,  the  Catholic  and  the  liberal, 
turned  chiefly  on  home  questions,  especially 
relative  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy  m  pub- 
lic instruction;  but  by  the  year  1857  the  lib- 
erals had  gained  the  upper  hand,  ruling  the  • 
country  till  1870.  The  principal  reforms  ef- 
fected during  this  period  were  the  aboBtion  of 
the  octrois  eommunaux^  or  city  gate  tolls,  and 
the  tax  on  salt ;  the  substitution  of  the  edu- 
cational qualification  for  oflSceholders  instead 
of  the  tax-paying  qualification;  laws  against 
election  frauds ;  and  reforms  in  the  penal  code. 
The  different  copyright  treaties  concluded 
with  France  and  other  powers,  though  strongs 
ly  opposed,  proved  beneficial  to  Belgian  litera- 
ture. Commercial  treaties  were  also  concluded 
with  France,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  tree  trade,  similar  in  spirit  to 
the  treaty  made  between  France  and  England. 
Leopold  died  Dec.  9,  1865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Leopold  II.  The  question  of 
the  fortification  of  Antwerp,  which  formed  for 
years  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  po- 
litical parties,  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of 
Belgium  in  1870.  During  the  Franco-Prusmtn 
war  of  1870  Belgium  observed  a  honajide  neu- 
trality, forbidding  even  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  other  war  material ;  yet  her  position 
might  have  been  endangered  had  it  not  been 
for  England,  which  hastened  to  conclude  a 
triple  treaty  with  Prussia  and  France  (Aug. 
9,  1870),  which  guaranteed  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Belgium  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1889.  This  triple 
treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  only  one 
year  after  the  cessation  of  the  war. — See  Ln 
fondateurt  ds  la  monarehie  helge^  by  Th^ 
dore  Juste  (Brussela,  1865  et  $6qJ), 
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MSLeMOa,  or  BMgind  (Hum.,  white  oity), 
a  town  of  Great  Rosaia,  on  the  Donatz,  in  tjie 
gOTemment  and  80  m.  8.  of  the  city  of  Knnk ; 
pop.  in  1867,  16,300.  The  town  was  originallj 
bnilt  hy  the  Tartars  in  the  rei^  of  Fedor 
IvanoTitcb,  1697,  on  a  chaUc  hill,  whence  ita 
name.  It  waa  afterward  removed  a  mile  lower 
down.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
and  has  three  sabnrbs.  The  old  town  is  but- 
rounded  bj  rampart  and  ditch,  the  new  town 
bj  palisades  only.  Belgorod  has  several  fac- 
tories for  refining  wax,  and  for  spinning  and 
weaving;  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  hemp,  bristles,  honoy,  wax,  leather, 
and  soap.  Three  furs  are  held  during  the  year, 
to  whicn  merchants  from  the  soDth'of  Russia 
resort.  The  environs  are  very  fmitful.  Bel- 
gorod is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  18 
chnrohes,  2  convents,  and  3  charitable  asylnms. 

BELGBADE  (Serv.  Belgrad,  white  city ;  anc. 
Singidwaim),  the  capital  of  Bervia,  with  a 


Belgrade. 

ccmvenient  port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, at  its  junction  with  the  Save,  44  ra.  8. 
E.  of  Peterwardein ;  pop.  in  1898,  25,089. 
The  citadel,  formerly  occupied  by  a  Turkish 
garrison,  is  on  a  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  two  rivers,  behind  which  is  the  city.  Its 
parts  are:  the  Turkish  quarter,  which  slopes 
to  the  Danube,  and,  though  no  longer  inhabited 
by  Moslems,  and  partly  in  ruins,  still  presents 
an  oriental  appearance ;  and  the  Servian  quar- 
ter, which  borders  the  Save,  with  a  qnay  and 
fine  houses  in  modem  style.  Belgrade  is  grad- 
nally  becoming  modernized,  churches  are  hu< 
peraeding  moaquee,  and  new  bnUdings  ore  con- 
■tmcted,  chieflj  in  the  German  fashion.  It 
produces  arms,  carpets,  ^)k  goods,  cntlerj,  imd 
saddles.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commeroe  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  A ustro- Hungarian  em- 
pire, and  the  seat  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  prinoipality.  Its  situation  gives  it  military 
Importance,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  rap- 
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idlj  decaying. — Belgrade  «as  long  an  object 
of  contention  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Turks.    It  was  unsucceeetully  besieged  by  the 
latter  in  1468,  when  John  Hunyady  defended 
it  against  Uohammed  II.,  but  was  taken  hj 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1621,  and  held  till 
1088,  when  it  waa  taken  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.    Two  years  later  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Turks.     In  ITIT  it  was  beBi«eed  by  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  in  his  torn  snrronnded  by  a 
vastly  superior  Turkish  army.    After  a  pro- 
digious defeat  of  the  latter,  the  city  surrendered. 
In  1 789  the  Turks  came  into  poesesaon  of  it  by 
treaty,  rotMning  it  till  1789,  when  it  was  agwn 
taken  by  the  Austrians  nnder  Laudon,  who, 
however,  relinquished  it  to  the  Turks  in  1791, 
It  was  partly  ruined  during  the  Servian  insur- 
rection in  181S.    In  1B62  a  difficulty  between 
the  Turks  and  Servians  caused  the  commander 
of  tlie  citadel  to  open  fire  apon  the  city.    In 
1863  all  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  forced    to  emi- 
grot«.    In  1867  the  sal- 
tan was  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  the  gar- 
rison, and,  though  re- 
serving  the   rigbt  of 
sovereignty,  to  trans- 
fer the  citadel  to  Ser- 
via.     Since  then  Bel- 
grade has  been  making 
rapid  progress  in  every 
respect. 

BQillI^  a  compound 
Hebrew   word,  which 
the  Vulgate  and   the 
En^^ish  version  of  the 
Bible    frequently    but 
improperly  render  as  a 
proper  name.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word, 
and    consequently   its 
precise  signification,  is 
not  certwn.    The  first 
part  is  undoubtedly  the 
Ilebrew  S«ii,    "without;"    the  second   part 
is  by  some  connected  with  the  Hebrew  'ol, 
"yoke,"  when  the  meaniag  would  be  "un- 
bridled; "  by  others  with  'alah,  "to  ascend," 
and  the  Mgnification  would  be  "ignoble  con- 
dition ; "  by  others  with  ya'al,  '.'  usefulness," 
the  signification  being  "  worthlesgness."     The 
last  derivation  has  the  greater  number  of  sup- 
porters.    It  is  usually  preceded  by  "  man  of" 
or"sonof,"    The  phrase  "man  ofbelial,"or 
"son  of  belial,"  is  thus  equivalent  to"aTery 
worthless  fellow."    In  the  best  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  the  word  appears  as  Be- 
liar,  the  final  /,  Bs  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
being  changed  to  r. 

BIXIDOB,  Bcnard  Fntat  de,  a  French  military 
engineer  and  author,  bom  in  Catalonia  in  1 893, 
died  in  Paris,  SepL  8, 1761.  He  was  employed 
by  Cassioi  and  La  Hire  in  their  measurements 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian;  and  they  recom- 
mended him  to  the  duke  of  Orieaos,  regent  of 
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France,  who  appointed  him  professor  of  the 
newly  establishea  artillery  school  of  La  F^re, 
which  institution  acquired  great  celebrity  under 
his  management  About  1740,  however,  he 
lost  the  position  through  the  jealousy  of  su- 
perior officers,  and  became  aide-de-camp  of 
Gen.  de  S^gur  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  and 
was  c^urc^  at  Linz,  but  exchanged  after  two 
months  of  confinement,  after  which  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  duke  d^Harcourt  as  lieutenant 
coloneL  In  1744  he  served  under  the  prince 
de  Conti  in  Italy,  where  his  skill  in  reaucing 
strongholds  without  risking  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy  was  conspicuous;  and  subse- 
quently he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Charleroi,  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 
In  1758  he  became  director  of  the  arsenal  of 
Paris,  and  afterward  inspector  general  of  engi- 
neering. Among  his  publications  are:  Cout% 
de  mathSmatiques^  comprising  his  lectures  at 
La  Fdre  on  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
military  engineering  (1725;  enlarged  and  re- 
vised ed.  by  Mauduit,  1759);  La  teienee  de$ 
inginieuT%  dans  la  eonduite  ae$  Pra^anx  ds  for- 
tification et  d^arehitoeture  civile  (1729 ;  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1749,  and  the  Hague,  1753 ;  new  illus- 
trated and  annotated  edition  by  Navier,  Paris, 
1887) ;  Le  bombardier  franpaie^  on  noutelle 
mSthode  de  jeter  lee  bombes  avec  prednon  (1 731 ; 
Amsterdam,  1784);  and  Traite  dee  fort^flca- 
tione  r2  vols.,  1735).  The  first  volume  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  greatest  work.  Architecture 
hydraulique  (4  vols.,  illustrated,  1787-*63), 
which  continues  to  rank  as  a  great  authority, 
was  published  in  1819  by  Navier,  who  died  in 
1836  without  finishing  the  remaining  3  volumes. 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburg 
^2  vols.,  1764-^66).  He  was  among  the  first  to 
aemonstrate  the  utility  of  compression  globes, 
two  of  his  memoirs  on  this  subject  having  been 
published  in  the  annals  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences (1756). 

BEUSAEIDS  (Slavic  Beli-tear^  white  prince), 
a  Byzantine  general,  bom  at  Germania  in  Illy- 
ria  about  505,  died  in  Constantinople,  March 
13,  565.  While  a  youth  he  served  among  the 
private  guards  of  Justinian,  and  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  that  prince  to  the  throne  in  527 
was  promoted  to  military  command,  and  in 
529  niade  general-in-chief  of  the  eastern  army 
of  the  empire,  stationed  at  Dara  in  Meso- 
potamia, near  the  frontier  of  Armenia.  At 
this  town  he  took  into  his  service,  as  private 
secretary,  Procopius  the  historian,  whose  writ- 
ings are  the  principal  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  Hfe.  In  530,  near  Dara,  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  an  army  of  Pernans  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  his  own.  In  the  spring  of  531 
he  marched  from  Dara  to  protect  Syria,  which 
had  been  invaded  from  the  desert.  He  bafi9ed 
the  designs  of  the  Persians  against  Antioch, 
and  although,  owing  to  the  rashness  of  his 
troops,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Oallini- 
cum,  April  19,  he  successfully  defended  the 
eastern  frontier  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  532. 
Betoming  to  Constantinople,  he  married  Anto- 


nina,  a  woman  of  ignoble  birth  and  diasolate 
character,  who  sometimes  accompanied  him  in  ^ 
campaigns,,  and  at  other  times  intrigoed  with  * 
the  empress  for  his  recalL  He  suppressed  an 
insurrection  of  the  party  of  the  greens  in  Con- 
stantinople against  Justinian,  attacking  tbem 
in  the  race  course  at  the  head  of  his  life  goarda. 
In  533  he  was  made  commander  of  a  land  and 
naval  force  of  600  vessels  and  85,000  men,  with 
which  he  sailed  from  Constantinople  against 
the  Vandals  in  Africa.  He  took  CarUiage, 
captured  the  Vandal  king  Gelimer,  and  sent 
detachments  which  reduced  Sardinia,  Corsicfli, 
and  the  Balearic  isles.  For  these  services  he 
was  on  his  return  to  Constantinople  rewarded 
with  the  "first  triumph  granted  to  a  subjeot 
since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honor,  and  in  535  he  was  choeen  sole 
consul  and  awarded  a  second  triumph.  In  the 
same  year  he  commanded  an  expeditioii  to  re- 
cover  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths.  He  regained 
Sicily,  subdued  a  rebellion  which  had  bruken 
out  in  Africa,  and  returned  to  the  island  and 
quelled  a  mutiny  in  his  army.  He  then  cax>- 
tured  Naples  after  a  »ege  of  20  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  536  was  in  possession  of  Rome.  Here  he 
was  besieged  in  537  by  an  army  of  150,000 
Goths,  under  Vitiges,  their  newly  elected 
king.  He  maintained  his  position  until  early 
in  638,  when  the  army  of  the  Goths  retired  to 
Ravenna,  whither,  after  repelling  an  inroad  of 
the  Franks,  Belisarius  followed  and  invested 
the  city.  During  the  siege  Vitiges  obtained 
terms  from  Justinian  which  Belisarius  refused 
to  recognize.  Then  the  Goths  offered  him 
their  support  if  he  would  assume  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  West  By  pretended  compli- 
ance he  gained  possession  of  Ravenna  for  the 
emperor,  and  afterward  of  all  Italy,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  Justinian.  In  541,  with  an  unpaid 
and  undisciplined  armv,  he  defended  the  east- 
em  frontier  against  tlie  Persians  under  Choe- 
roes  Nushirvan.  In  542  or  548  he  was  again 
recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Theo- 
dora and  his  wife  Aiitonina,  who  accused  him 
of  didoyalty  to  Justinian.  His  treasures  were 
attached,  but  he  was  finally  pardoned  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  pay  a  heavy  fine  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  wife.  In  544  the  Goths, 
under  Totila,  having  attempted  the  reconquest 
of  Italy,  Belisarius  was  sent  against  them,  and 
during  the  year  546  strove  to  prevent  their 
taking  Rome.  Though  unsuccescSfhl  in  this,  he 
saved  it  from  total  destruction,  and  after  its 
evacuation  by  Totila  entered  and  held  it 
against  him.  But  no  reinforcements  being 
sent  him,  he  gave  up  his  command  in  September, 
548,  and  his  rival  Narses  succeeded  him.  His 
last  victory  was  gained  over  the  Bulgarians, 
who  in  559  invaded  the  empire  and  threatened 
Constantinople.  In  568  he  was  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  Justinian,  his 
property  was  sequestered,  and  ^*  the  Africanos 
of  new  Rome  ^^  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  year  of  his  life  in  prison.  The  popular 
legend  that  his  eyes  were  put  out  and  that  he 
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passed  his  last  days  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of 
Oonstantinople  has  been  generally  rejected  by 
modern  historians,  but  is  accepted  by  Lord 
Mahon  (Eaii  Stanhope)  in  his  ''  Life  of  Beli- 
sarius  "  (London,  1880). 

BELIZE.    See  Balizb. 

BEUUf  AP)  a  S.  £.  connty  of  New  Hampshire ; 
area,  887  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,681.  Win- 
nepiseogee  lake  forms  its  N.  E.  boondary,  Win- 
nepiseogee  river  flows  for  some  distance  along 
its  sontbem  border,  and  the  Pemigewasset 
touches  it  on  the  west  The  surface  is  uneven, 
containing  many  hills  and  small  lakes,  and  is 
generally  fertile.  The  Boston,  Ooncord,  and 
MontreflJ,  and  the  Dover  and  Winnepiseogee 
railroads  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  20,874  bushels  of  wheat, 
90,687  of  Indian  corn,  87,887  of  oats,  220,706 
of  potatoes,  86,149  tons  of  hay,  897,086  lbs.  of 
butter,  81,298  of  cheese.  40,051  of  maple  sugar, 
and  88,649  of  wool.  There  were  2,146  horses, 
4,j540  milch  cows,  10,978  other  cattle,  10,068 
sheep,  and  2,676  swine.    Capital,  Gilford. 

BELKKAP)  Jereay,  B.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  historian,  bom  in  Boston,  June  4, 
1744,  died  there,  June  20, 1798.  He  graduate^ 
at  Harvard  coll^^  in  1762,  and,  after  teaching 
school  four  years,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1767,  where  he 
passed  20  years.  In  1787  he  took  the  charge 
of  the  Federal  street  church  in  Boston,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  From  the  age  of  16  he 
kept  notes  and  abstracts  of  his  reading,  and  a 
series  of  interleaved  and  annotated  almanacs, 
of  which  curious  specimens  are  preserved.  His 
**  History  of  New  Hampshire  "  was  commenced 
soon  after  his  residence  at  Dover.  The  Ist 
volume  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  the 
2d  at  Boston  in  1791,  and  the  8d  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Not  paying  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lication, the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
granted  him  £60  in  its  aid.  In  1790  he  pro- 
jected the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  and 
in  1792  he  published,  in  successive  numbers  of 
the  "Columbian  Magazine,"  "The  Foresters," 
a  historical  apologue.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Watts;  in  1794  a  series  of 
American  biographies;  and  in  1796  a  "Col- 
lection of  Psaims  and  Hymns,"  for  a  long  time 
in  use  in  many  of  the  New  England  churches, 
several  of  which  were  written  by  himself.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  many  ^gitive  pieces, 
contributions  to  magazines,  sermons,  &c,  A 
life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  by  his  granddaughter,  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1847. 

BELL  (Saxon  hellait,  to  make  a  hollow  sound, 
to  bellow),  a  hollow  metallic  vessel,  which,  by 
its  vibrations  when  struck,  gives  forth  sounds 
which  vary  with  its  shape,  size,  and  composi- 
tion. It  is  an  instrument  of  great  antiquity, 
being  spoken  of  by  the  old  Hebrew  writers,  as 
in  Exodus  xxviii.,  in  which  golden  bells  are 
prescribed  as  appendages  to  tne  dress  of  the 
nigh  priest,  that  notice  may  thus  be  given  of 
his  approach  to  the  sanctuary.    In  very  early 
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times  the  Greeks  nsed  bells  as  signals  in  their 
camps  and  military  stations ;  the  tradespeople, 
according  to  Plutarch,  rang  hand  bells  in  the 
Athenian  markets;  and  they  were  also  prob- 
ably used  in  the  household,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  employ  them  to-day.  The  Romans  at 
all  events  seem  to  have  made  this  use  of  them ; 
and  by  them  they  also  announced  the  time  of 
bathing.  In  a  still  older  civilization  the  feast 
of  Osiris  is  said  to  have  been  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  bells.  The  ancients  fastened 
bells  to  the  necks  of  their  cattle,  a  custom 
which  has  been  perpetuated;  and  in  several 
less  important  methods  of  use,  in  ornamenta- 
tion, in  the  decoration  of  horses  at  festivals, 
Ac,  they  frequently  employed  them. — Bells 
are  said  to  have  been  iirst  used  for  churches 
about  A.  D.  400,  by  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  a  town  in  Campania — whence  the  names 
nola  and  eamparut  given  them  in  the  monkish 
Latin,  and  still  retained  in  several  European 
languages.  In  England  and  France  they  were 
in  use  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  and  the 
first  parish  churches  appear  to  have  been  fm*- 
nished  with  their  campanile  or  bell  tower, 
which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  their  distin- 
guishing features.  Several  were  used  in  a  sin- 
gle church,  as  is  still  the  custom  when  ar- 
ranged in  chimes,  or,  as  in  Koman  Catholic 
countries,  without  regard  to  harmony  of  tones. 
The  church  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Eng- 
land had  one  great  bell  named  Guthlac,  pre- 
sented by  the-  abbot  Turketulus,  who  died 
about  the  year  870,  and  subsequently  six  oth- 
ers, presented  by  his  successor,  Egelric,  and 
named  Bartholomew  and  Betelin,  Turketul  and 
Tatwin,  Bega  and  Pega.  When  all  these  were 
rung  together,  Ingulphus  says,  ^^Jiebat  mira- 
hilis  harmoniay  nee  erat  tune  tanta  eonsonan- 
tia  campanarum  in  tola  Anglian  The  custom 
of  consecrating  church  bells,  still  universal 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  not  infrequent  in 
Protestant  communities,  dates  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  In  Charlemagne's  capitulary  of 
787  we  find  the  prohibition  "  ut  eloeem  hapti- 
tenUir;  "  and  in  the  old  liturgies  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  a  form  of  consecration  directing 
the  priests  to  wash  the  bell  with  water,  anoint 
it  with  oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Names  were 
given  to  bells  as  early  as  the  year  968,  when 
the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran  church  was  named 
by  John  XIII.,  for  himself,  John.— The  ancient 
custom  of  ringing  the  passing  bell,  that  those 
who  heard  it  misrht  pray  for  the  soul  that  was 
leaving  ^is  world,  endured  for  centuries,  and 
is  not  yet  entirely  abandoned;  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  curfew  bell — a  custom  introduced 
into  En^and  before  Uie  Norman  conquest,  and 
common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the 
earliest  times — remained  until  the  16th  century 
a  signal  prescribed  by  law,  to  warn  the  citi- 
zens, as  its  name  (from  the  French  eoufire-feu) 
indicates,  to  put  out  the  fires  which  in  those 
days  threatened  such  danger  to  the  thatched 
and  wooden  villages.     Otiber  early  and  long 


enduring  nses  of  church  bells  were  to  five  the 
ulorm  in  caw  of  invasion  or  other  pablio  d&n- 
f^r,  to  peal  in  celebration  of  marriages,  and  to 
bill  during  the  burial  of  the  dead — duties 
which,  in  modified  form  at  leoat,  are  still  as- 
aigned  to  them. — The  bella  of  Riueia  are  among 
the  most  fsraoos  of  the  world.  In  Hosoow 
nlone,  before  the  great  fire,  there  were  no  lee* 
than  1,706  large  bells;  in  a  single  tower  there 
were  87.  One  called  Bolshd  (the  Oiant),  cast 
in  the  16th  centnrj,  broken  by  falling  from  its 
support,  and  recast  in  1664,  was  so  lai^  that 
it  reauired  34  men  to  ring  it,  and  this  was 
done  Dj  Bimply  pulling  the  clapper;  its  weight 
was  estimated  at  288,000  lbs.  It  was  suspend- 
ed from  an  immense  beam  at  the  foot  of  the 
bell  tower,  but  it  again  fell  during  a  fire  on 
Jane  19,  1706,  and  was  a  second  time  broken 
to  fragments.  Tliese  were  used  with  addition- 
al materials,  in  1733,  in  casting  the  Tsar  Eolo- 
kol  (king  of  bells),  still  to  be  seen  at  Moscow. 


Tmt  Kolokal,  lloMow. 

Ottma  tUling  timbers,  in  a  fire  in  1787,  broke 
a  piece  from  its  side,  which  has  never  been 
replaced.  This  bell  is  estimated  to  weigh  449,- 
772  lbs. ;  it  is  19  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  measores 
aronnd  its  margin  SO  ft.  9  in.  The  value  of 
the  metal  alone  in  this  bell  is  estimated  to 
amoniittoaver|SOO,000.  Whetherthisbell was 
ever  hung  or  not,  authorities  appear  to  difibr. 
The  foUowing  notice  of  the  bells  of  Moscow, 
and  of  the  great  bell  in  particnlor,  is  from 
Clarke's  "  Travels  " :  "  The  nnmberless  bells  of 
Moscow  continue  to  ring  during  the  whole  of 
Easter  week,  tinkling  and  tolling  without  har- 
mony or  order.  The  large  bell  near  the  cathe- 
dral is  only  nsed  upon  important  occasions, 
and  yields  the  finest  and  most  solemn  tone  I 
ever  heard.  When  it  sounds,  a  deep  hollow 
murmur  vibrates  all  over  Hosoow,  like  the  fiill- 
est  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a 
tower  called  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath 
others  which,  though  of  less  size,  are  enor- 


thick,  and  it  weighs  more  tiian  D7  traui. 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  Urga« 
ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  ot 
the  Kremlin.  .  .  .  The  bell  is  truly  a  momitaiB 
of  metal.  They  relate  that  it  oontuna  a  very 
lar^  [tropwtion  of  gold  and  rilver,  for  that 
while  it  was  in  fu«on  the  noble*  and  tfaa 
people  cost  in  as  votive  offerings  their  plate 
and  money.  ...  I  endeavored  in  vain  w 
assay  a  small  part  The  natives  regard  it  with 
snperstitioni  veneration,  and  they  wonld  noc 
allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  ofi';  at  the  Mine 
time,  it  may  be  sud,  the  componnd  has  a  white 
shining  appearance,  unlike  bell  metal  in  gen- 
eral, and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  hea 
strengthened  if  not  given  rise  to  a  ooqjectore 
respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.  On 
festival  days  the  peasonta  visit  the  bell  as  they 
would  a  church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, and  they  cross  themsetvee  as  they  descend 


the  year  1887,  c 
out  of  the  deef 
placed  upon  a  granite  pedestal.  0pon  its  side 
IS  seen,  over  a  border  of  fiowers,  the  figure  of 
the  empress  Anne  in  fiowing  robes.  The  bell 
has  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel ;  the  door  is 
in  the  aperture  made  by  the  pieoe  which  fell 
ont.  The  room  is  S2  ft.  in  diameter  and  81  fl. 
8  in.  high.  The  bells  of  Ohina  rank  next  in 
size  to  those  of  Rnsna,  but  are  much  inferior  to 
them  in  form  and  tone.  In  Peking,  it  ia  stated 
by  Father  Le  Oompte,  there  ore  seven  bells 
each  weighing  120,000  lbs.  One  in  the  sob- 
nrbs  of  the  city  is,  according  to  the  teetiroo- 
oy  of  many  travellen,  the  largest  suspended 
bell  in  the  world.  It  is  hung  near  the  gronnd. 
in  a  large  pavilion,  and  to  ring  it  a  huge 
beam  is  swung  against  ita  side.  A  bell  t«ken 
from  the  Dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon  wm 
valued  at  $80,000.  Among  the  bells  recratly 
oast  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  the 
laisest  wei^s  14  t^ms.  The  next  largest  bell 
in  England  was  cost  in  1840  for  York  minster, 
and  weighs  27,000  lbs.,  and  is  7  ft.  7  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  great  Tom  of  Oxford  weighs 
17,000  lbs.,  and  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  U.- 
000  lbs.  The  bell  of  St  Paul's  in  London  i>  9 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  11,000  lbs.  One 
placed  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris  in  1080  weighs 
SS,0001bs.  OneinVienna,caetinl711,  weighs 
40,000  Iba. ;  and  in  OlmDtz  is  another  weifrtiing 
about  the  same.  The  &mons  bell  called  Su- 
sanneof  Erfurt  is  considered  to  be  of  the  finest 
bell  metal,  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
silver;  ita  weight  is  abont  80,000  lbs. ;  it  was 
1497.    At  Montreal,  Canada,  is  a  larger 


cathedral.  In  the  oppowte  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  a  chime  of  10  bells,  the  heaviext  of 
which  weighs  S.043  lbs.,  and  their  aggrecate 
weight  is  21,800  lbs.— There  are  few  bell*  of 
lai^  die  in  the  United  Sutes.    The  heaviart 


ever  made  here  was  th«  aUrm  bell'fonnerlr 
on  the  cit7  hall  in  New  York.  It  was  cast  in 
Boston,  ami  weighed  about  £3,000  lbs.  Its 
diameter  at  the  month  was  aboot  8  ft,  its 
height  abont  6  It.,  and  thiolcness  at  the  p<Hnt 
where  the  clapper  struck  6^  or  7  in.  The 
wooden  tower  in  which  it  was  hong  having 
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been  bnmed  in  1S58,  it  was  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate tower  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  In  1867 
it  was  dropped  and  broken  in  the  process 
of  remoTsl,  and  recast  in  smaller  fire  hells. 
The  bell  now  on  Independence  Uall  in  Phila- 
delphia is  celebrated  as  beinc  connected  with 
the  ever  memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  it 
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first  annonneed  hj  its  peal  the  declaratioD  them 
made,  the  meet  important  event  in  the  hiattvj 
of  onr  conntry.     It  was  imported  f^om  Eng- 
land in  17C2,  and,  having  been  cracked  cm  trial 
by  a  stroke  of  tlie  clapper,  was  reoast  in  Phila- 
delphia nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Nor- 
ris,  to  whom  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the 
following  inscrijition,  which  sorronnds  the  bell 
near  the  top,  from  Leviticns  uv.  10:  "Pro- 
claim liberty  tltroughont  all  the  land,  nnto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof."  Immediately  beneath 
this  is  added :  "  By  or- 
der of  the  assembly  of 
the  province  of  Penn*. 
for  the   State    Honse 
in  Phil-."    Under  thU 
again,  "  Pass  &  Stow, 
Phil'.,  MDCCLIII." 
In  17T7,  dnringthe  oo- 
cnpation  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  British,  the 
bell  was  removed  to 
Lancaster.     After  its 
retam  it  was  osed  as 
a  state  house  bell  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  steeple  with  its  bell  in  1828.    Then 
it  ceased  to  be  osed  excepting  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.    Finally  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  appropriate  resting  place.    Its  last 
rin§^g,  when  it  was  nnfortunately  cracked, 
was  in  honor  of  a  visit  of  Henry  Clay  to 
Philadelphia.    There  are  no  other   bells  of 
particular  interest  in  this  conntry,    Those  nsed 
npon  the  fire  alarm  towers  in  our  cities  are 
from  10,000  to  11,000  lbs,  in  weight    They 
are  hung  in  a  fixed  position  and  struck  by  a 
hammer,  instead  of  being  tm^ed  over. — Bells 
have  been  mode  of  various  metals.    In  France 
iron  was  formerly  used,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  brass  was  a  common  material.      In 
Sheffield,  England,  the  mannfactnre  of  cast-steel 
bells  was  introdnced  several  years  since.    The 
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material  is  said  to  have  the  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  composition  of  greater  strength 
and  lees  weight  and  cost.  They  have  been 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
schools,  manufactories,  and  steamboats,  and  for 
chnrchee,  ranging  in  weight  from  100  to  over 
6,000  lbs.  They  appear  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  possess  the  power  of  sending  their 
tones  to  a  great  distance.  They  are  s^a  to  be 
well  adapted  for  fog,  fire,  and  alarm  bells. 
The  smaller  steel  bells  do  not  compare  so  fa- 
vorably in  tone  with  bells  made  of  bell  metal  as 
do  those  of  larger  si/e.  Steel  bells  are  also 
made  in  Germany.  As  the  swinging  of  heavy 
bells  often  endangers  the  towers  in  which  they 
are  hung,  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  re- 
duce as  much  as  poenble  their  weight.  Steel 
belts  ore  cast  by  pouring  the  contents  of  the 
steel  pots  into  the  bell  mould  instead  of  into 
ordinary  ingot  moulds.  Bell  metal  is  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin  in  no  fixed  proportion,  but 
varying  from  6B  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
the  remsinder  tin.  Other  metals  are  also  otlen 
introduced,  as  line,  with  the  object  of  adding  to 
the  shrillness  of  the  sound,  silver  to  add  to  its 
softness,  and  also  lead.  Dr.  Thompson  found 
an  English  bell  metal  to  consist  of  copper  800 
parts,  tin  101,  zinc  6a,  and  lead  43.  Cymbals 
and  gongs  contain  81  copper  and  19  tin.  Mr. 
Denison,  of  England,  thinks  the  nse  of  silver  is 
entirely  imaginary,  and  that  tliere  is  no  reason 
for  believing  it  could  be  of  any  service.  He 
condemns  the  use  of  all  other  materials  but  cop- 
per and  tin,  and  advises  that  contracts  for  beiJa 
stipulate  that  the  alloy  shall  consist  of  at  least 
SO  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  copper. 
Three  and  a  half  to  one  is  perhaps  the  beet 
proportion.-^The  tone  of  a  bell  depends  upon 
tie  diameter,  height,  and  thickneoe.  The  Ger- 
man bell  foonders  have  a  rule  which  regu- 
lates these  dimensions.  The  thickness  of  the 
sound   bow,  where  the  clapper  strikes,  and 
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which  is  the  thickest  part,  being  eqaal  to  1, 
the  height  should  be  12,  tlie  diameter  at  the 
mouth  15,  the  diameter  of  the  topr  7i,  and  the 
weight  of  clapper  ^  of  that  of  the  belL  The 
tone  is* regulated  by  the  thickness,  a  thick 
bell  having  a  higher  note  than  one  that  is 
thin.  As  the  precise  pitch  cannot  be  attained 
in  casting,  the  bell  is  toned  afterward,  either 
by  reducing  the  thickness  where  the  hammer 
strikes,  to  produce  a  lower  note,  or  by  chipping 
away  the  edge  and  reducing  the  diameter  to 
make  it  more  acute.  In  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
a  bell  varies  in  inverse  ratio  with  its  diameter, 
or  the  cube  root  of  its  weight ;  so,  for  a  series 
of  bells  forming  a  complete  octave,  the  diam- 
eters should  go  on  increasing  with  the  depth 
of  tone,  as  for  do^l:  rtf,  | ;  me^  !;/«>};  ^ly 

I;  Za,  I;  m,  A^;  o^h — ^A  work  on  church 
3lls,  by  the  Kev.  W.  0.  Lukis,  appeared  at 
London  in  1857.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty  has 
published  ^'The  Bell,  its  Early  History  and 
Uses"  (London,  new  ed.,  1848),  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison^B  ^*  Lectures  on  Church  Building"  treats 
of  bells. 

BEIi^  a  central  county  of  Texas,  watered  by 
Little  nver  and  its  head  streams,  the  Leon  and 
Lampasas ;  area,  1,097  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,771,  of  whom  1,104  were  colored.  It  has  a 
rolling  surface,  and  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  well 
adapted  to  pasturage.  Forests  of  cpttonwood 
and  live  oa!k  cover  about  one  fourth  of  the 
county.  There  are  several  chalybeate  springs. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  858,860 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,296  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 2,896  bales  of  cotton,  and  19,575  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  7,425  horses,  4,480  milch 
cows,  1,494  working  oxen,  80,976  other  cat- 
tle, 9,718  sheep,  and  12,467  swine.  Capital, 
Belton. 

BEUL  Aidrew,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  at 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  1758,  died  at  Chel- 
tenham, England,  Jan.  27, 1882.  After  study- 
ing in  St.  Andrews  university,  he  visited 
America,  and  in  1789  went  to  India,  where  at 
Madras  he  became  chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George. 
He  found  in  the  mission  schools  of  India  a 
monitorial  system,  which  on  his  retum  to  Eng- 
land he  proposed  for  ado|)tion  into  English 
schools.  It  consists  in  a  division  of  the  school 
into  classes,  and  of  the  classes  into  pairs,  the 
two  members  of  a  pair  being  each  pupil  and 
tutor  of  the  other.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
an  analogous  system  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Quaker  Joseph  Lancaster  into  the  schools 
of  the  dissenters,  that  Dr.  Bell  was  authorized 
by  the  English  church  to  employ  it  in  schools 
under  his  charge.  He  published  several  works 
upon  educational  subiects,  and  left  his  fortune 
(amounting  to  more  than  £120,000)  for  the  en- 
dowment of  schools. 

BEUL,  Sir  Chirlcs,  a  British  surgeon  and  anat- 
omist, bom  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1774, 
died  at  Hallow  Park,  Worcestershire,  April 
29,  1842.  He  began  his  education  in  the  high 
school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and 


pursued  his  professional  studies  under  his  elder 
brother  John.  He  was  admitted  in  1799  to 
the  college  of  surgeons,  became  at  the  aame 
time  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  royal  infirmary, 
and  while  still  a  youth  delivered  lectures  be- 
fore 100  pupils  on  the  science  of  anatomy.  He 
removed  in  1806  to  London,  where  he  imme- 
diately began  a  course  of  lectures,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  distinction.  He  now  publishea  his 
work  on  the  "Anatomy  of  Expresdon,"  which 
was  designed  to  show  the  rationale  of  thoM 
muscular  movements  which  follow  and  indicate 
the  excitement  of  the  various  passions  and  emo- 
tions. His  "System  of  Operative  Surgery" 
was  published  in  1807.  He  supported  himself 
unconnected  with  any  medical  schools  till  1811, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  Hunterian  school^ 
and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  sorseon 
to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  an  institution  which 
during  the  22  vears  of  his  connection  with  it 
he  raised  to  the  highest  repute  both  by  hb 
striking  manner  of  lecturing  and  his  great  dex- 
terity as  an  operator.  He  visited  the  fields  of 
Comnna  and  Waterloo  immediately  after  the 
battles,  and  gave  his  services  to  the  wounded. 
In  1821  he  produced  his  ideas  on  the  nervous 
system  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trana- 
actions."  It  immediately  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  anatomists  throughout  Europe,  some 
of  whom  contested  with  him  the  priority  of 
discovery;  yet  it  was  fully  proved  that  I>r. 
Bell  had  taught  the  doctrine  for  many  yean 
to  his  pupils,  had  explained  it  in  a  pamphlet,  a 
private  edition  only  of  which  was  printed,  in 
1810,  and  had  clearly  stated  it  in  letters  to  his 
brother  in  1807,  when  all  his  rivals  were  teach- 
ing the  old  theory.  The  principle  of  the  dis- 
covery is  that  there  are  distinct  nerves  of  sen- 
sation and  of  motion  or  volition,  one  set  bear- 
ing messages  fVom  the  body  to  the  brain,  and 
the  other  from  the  brain  or  will  to  the  body. 
It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Bell  that  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  are  likewise  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  minister  respectively  to  the  func- 
tions of  motion  and  sensation ;  that  those  roots 
which  join  the  back  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
are  nerves  of  feeling,  messengers  from  the 
senses,  but  incapable  of  moving  the  muscles, 
while  those  roots  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  fh>nt  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  bnun  are  nerves  of  vd- 
untary  motion,  conveying  only  the  mandates 
of  the  will.  •  He  showed  that  though  three 
distinct  nerves  may  be  bound  together  in  a  sin- 
gle sheath  for  convenience  of  distribution,  they 
yet  perform  dififerent  functions  in  the  nhysical 
economy,  and  have  their  roots  divided  at  the 
junction  with  the  brain.  The  nerves  of  the 
different  senses  are  connected  with  distinct 
portions  of  the  brain.  For  this  discovery  Bell 
received  a  medal  fh)m  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don in  1829,  and  upon  the  accesscm  of  William 
IV.  he  was  invested,  in  company  with  Brews- 
ter, Herschel,  and  others,  with  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  in  the  new  order  then  instituted. 
He  was  also  made  senior  lecturer  on  anatomy 
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and  sargery  in  the  London  college  of  physi- 
cians, where  his  lectures  were  attended  both 
by  pupils  and  practitioners,  and  where  he  at- 
tracted crowds  by  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
evidence  of  design  in  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body.  He  published  about  this  time  two 
essays,  "  On  the  Xervous  Circle,"  and  "  On  the 
Eye,"  having  reference  to  the  theory  of  a  sixth 
sense,  and  a  treatise  on  ^*  Animal  Mechanics," 
for  the  society  for  the  difbsion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. Being  invited  to  take  part  in  the  great 
argument  published  by  the  bequest  of  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  he  wrote  the  treatise  on  **  The 
Hand,"  and  he'soon  after  assisted  Lord  Brough- 
am in  illustrating  Paley^s  "Natural  Theology." 
In  1836  he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
the  Edinburgh  university,  and  afterward  visited 
Italy,  making  observations,  with  which  he  en- 
riched a  new  edition  of  the  "  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
pression." He  died  soon  after  returning  to 
England. 

BELL,  GcMfe  JM6ph,  a  Scottbh  lawyer,  bom 
at  Fountainbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  March  26, 
1770,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Sept  28,  1843.  His 
first  legal  publication  was  a  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  bankruptcy,  which  in  1810  was  en- 
larged and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  ScoUand."  His  sub- 
sequent works  on  the  law  of  Scotland  are 
standard  text  books  in  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
try. •.  He  was  at  the  head  of  two  commissions 
for  improving  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
in  Scotland,  and  from  the  year  1821  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

BELL,  Heirj,  a  Scottish  inventor,  bom  at  Tor- 
phichen,  near  Linlithgow,  April  7,  1767,  died 
March  14,  1830.  A  millwright  by  trade,  he 
went  to  London  when  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  while  in  Mr.  Rennie*s  service  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam, 
and  in  1800  and  1803  made  unsuccessful  appli- 
cations to  the  admiralty  for  assistance.  He 
then  retamed  to  Scotland,  and  in  1811  launch- 
ed a  boat  on  the  Clyde,  making  a  steam  engine 
for  it  with  his  own  hands.    The  first  trial  took 

Elace  on  the  Clyde  in  January,  1812.  Three- 
orse  power  was  successfully  applied  at  fljrst, 
subsequently  increased  to  six.  His  first  boat  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Glasgow  univer- 
sity. The  city  of  Glasgow  settled  a  small  an- 
nuity on  him,  and  the  British  govemment  gave 
a  small  pension  to  his  widow.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  has  been  erected  on  the  rock  of 
Dunglass,  a  promontory  on  the  Clyde,  2^  m. 
from  Dumbarton. 

BELL,  Jthif  a  Scottish  physician  and  travel- 
ler, born  at  Antermony,  m  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, in  1691,  died  July  1,  1780.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  presented  letters 
to  the  court  physician  of  Peter  the  Great,  Dr. 
Areskin^  through  whose  influence  he  received 
an  appomtment  as  surgeon  to  an  embassy  about 
to  proceed  to  Persia.  Leaving  St.  Petersburg 
in  July,  1715,  he  did  not  reach  Ispahan,  where 
the  shah  held  his  court,  till  March,  1717.    He 


returned  to  St.  Petersburg  Dec.  80,  1718.  He 
departed  in  July,  1719,  attached  to  an  embassy 
to  China,  through  Moscow,  Siberia,  aifd  the 
great  Tartar  deserts,  to  the  great  wall  of  China, 
reaching  Peking  in  November,  1720.'  After 
residing  half  a  year  in  Peking,  he  retumed  to 
Moscow,  which  he  reached  in  January,  1722. 
The  czar  having  made  him  his  chief  physician, 
in  place  of  Areskin,  now  dead,  he  joined  in 
the  expedition  headed  by  Peter  himself  to  as- 
sist the  shah  of  Persia  in  rontii^  the  rebel  Af- 
ghans, and  retumed  with  him.  Soon  afterward 
he  revisited  Scotland,  but  was  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  December,  1787,  when,  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  having 
failed,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  with  new 
proposals,  and  retumed  to  St  Petersburg  in 
May,  1738.  He  finally  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  married  in  1746,  and 
soon  after  returned  to  Scotland,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence on  his  estate  of  Antermony.  His  ^^  Trav- 
els from  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia  to  Various 
Parts  of  Asia"  appeared  in  1763  (2  vols.  4to). 

BELL,  JokB,  a  bcottish  surgeon,  bom  in  Ed- 
inburgh, May  12, 1763,  died  in  Rome,  April  15, 
1820.  He  studied  for  his  profession  at  the 
medical  schools  of  his  native  city,  taught  a  pri- 
vate school  of  anatomy,  and  gave  lectures  on 
surgical  anatomy.  l£s  ideas  gave  offence  to 
the  established  professors,  bat  notwithstanding 
an  active  opposition,  his  merits  secured  him  a 
large  class  of  pupils.  However,  his  rivals  man- 
aged to  exclude  him  and  his  class  from  the 
public  infirmary,  in  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  practise  gratuitously,  and  then  he 
gave  up  his  lectures,  and  addressed  himself  to 
private  practice  only.  His  works  are :  ^^  Anat- 
omy," afterward  completed  by  his  brother. 
Sir  Charles  Bell ;  **  Discourses  on  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Wounds"  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  "  The 
Principles  of  Surgery  (3  vols.  4to).  Besides 
these  he  wrote  letters  on  professional  educa- 
tion, and  a  posthumous  work  on  Italy. 

BELL,  Jolli,  an  American  lawyer  and  states- 
man, bom  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18, 1797, 
died  at  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
10,  1869.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  who  gave  him  a  good  ed- 
ucation at  Cumberlitnd  coUege  (now  Nashville 
university).  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1816,  settled  at  Franklin,  Williamson  county, 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1817, 
when  only  20  years  old.  He  soon  saw  his 
error  in  entering  so  early  into  public  life,  and 
declining  a  reflection,  devoted  himself  for  the 
next  nine  years  to  his  profession.  In  1826  he 
became  a  candidate  for  congress  against  Felix 
Grundy,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
state,  who  had  the  powerful  support  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  then  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Bell  was  nevertheless  elected  in  1827,  by 
1,000  m^ority,  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  14  years.  Though 
at  first  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  he  was  led  to  change  his  views,  and 
afterward  was  ever  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
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protective  system.  He  opposed  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  consider  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  suhject.  For  lOjears 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
afifairs.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  United  States 
hank,  though  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  time 
he  voted  against  the  hill  for  its  recharter  in 
1832.  He  protested  against  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  refbused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
approving  that  measure.  This  refbsal  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
breach  between  himself  and  President  Jackson 
and  the  democratic  party,  and  finally  to  his 
cooperation  with  the  whigs.  This  change  of 
party  relations  was  marked  by  his  election  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1884, 
in  opposition  to  James  K,  Polk.  The  final 
separation  between  Mr.  Bell  and  Oen.  Jack- 
son took  place  in  1885,  when  Mr.  Bell  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  Judge  White  for  the  presi- 
dency, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
strongly  aided  White  in  carrying  the  state  of 
Tennessee  for  almost  the  first  time  against  the 
democratic  party.  When  the  question  of  the 
reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  agitated  in 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1836,  Mr.  Bell 
alone  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  favored  their 
reception,  and,  though  assailed  at  home,  was 
sustained  by  the  people.  In  1888,  when  Ath- 
erton's  anti-petition  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, he  voted  agfdnst  them.  In  1841  Mr. 
Bell  became  secretary  of  war  in  Pre«dent  Har- 
rison's cabinet  With  the  rest  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Webster  only  excepted,  he  resigned  oflSoe 
on  the  separation  of  President  Tylor  from  the 
whig  party,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The 
whig  mi^onty  in  the  next  Tennessee  legisla- 
ture which  met  after  his  withdrawal  Ifrom 
the  cabinet  offered  him  the  ofllce  of  United 
States  senator.  This  he  declined,  and  remained 
in  voluntary  retirement  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1847.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  State  senate,  and 
reelected  in  1858.  He  was  especially  promi- 
nent as  an  opponent  of  the  annexation  policy. 
In  1854,  when  the  Nebraska  bill  was  presented 
to  the  senate,  Mr.  Bell  protested  against  its 
passing;  and  in  the  controversy  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Aansas,  in  March,  1858,  he  took  decided 
ground  against  the  so-called  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, and  in  an  elaborate  speech  charged 
that  it  tended  directly  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Union.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  by  the 
"Constitutional  Union"  party  for  president, 
with  Edward  Everett  for  vice  president,  and 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bell  now  retired 
fh>m  active  public  life,  and  during  the  dvil 
war  took  no  prominent  part  in  politics. 

BELL,  Jain,  an  English  sculptor  and  author, 
bom  in  Norfolk  in  1800.  His  best  known  ar- 
tistic works  are  "The  Eagle  Slayer"  (183T), 
"Dorothea"  (1841),  " The  Babesin  the  Wood," 
and  "Andromeda  "(1851).  For  the  new  houses 


of  parliament  he  made  the  statues  of  Lord  Falk* 
land  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  for  Guild- 
hall the  Wellington  monument.  His  "  Goardi 
Memorial "  is  in  Waterioo  place,  PaU  Mall, 
London ;  his  statue  of  "  Anned  Science  "  and 
his  "  Crimean  Artillery  Memorial "  are  at  Wool- 
wich ;  and  for  the  prince  consortia  memorial 
in  Hyde  Park  he  executed  the  group  of  "  The 
United  States  directing  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ica." He  originated  tiie  principle  of  eatMt 
and  definite  proportions  applied  to  the  obdiak, 
for  which  a  medal  waa  awarded  to  him  by  tbe 
society  of  arts  in  1859.  He  is  noted  for  not 
following  classical  models  and  for  his  realistio 
method.  He  has  published  "  Oompositiona  from 
the  liturgy,"  a  "Free-hand  Drawing  Book  for 
the  Use  of  Artisans,"  "Primary  Sensationa  of 
the  Mind,"  and  "The  Drama  of  Ivan." 
'  BBLL,  Uttsr  T.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
physician,  son  of  Gov.  Samuel  Bell  of  New 
Hampshire,  bom  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20, 
1806,  died  near  Budd's  Ferry,  Md.,  Feb.  11, 
1862.  He  entered  Bowdoin  college  at  tbe  age 
of  12.  and  graduated  in  1821,  b^ore  he  h*d 
completed  his  15th  year.  He  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  Hanover  medical 
school  while  yet  under  20,  and  cofmneiMMd 
practice  in  New  York,  but  returned  to  New 
Hampshire.  One  of  his  eariier  operationa,  tbe 
amputation  of  the  femur,  was  Bucoeesfiilly  per- 
formed, in  default  of  any  other  aocearible  in- 
struments, with  the  patient's  razor,  a  tenor 
saw,  and  a  darning  needle  for  a  tenaonlum. 
He  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  McLem 
insane  asylum  at  Chariestown,  Mass.,  entered 
upon  his  duties  there  in-  January,  1887,  and 
continued  to  discharge  them  till  1856,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  as  th« 
whig  candidate  for  congress,  and  received  the 
highest  vote;  but  there  were  three  candi- 
dates, and  a  minority  of  the  whole  vote  be- 
ing required,  a  second  trial  was  had.  in  whidi 
his  opponents  united  upon  one  candidate,  and 
he  was  defeated.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  council,  and  in  1858  of  the  convention 
for  revising  the  state  constitution.  In  1856  he 
was  the  whig  candidate  for  governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  his  "  American  "  opponent  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  went  as  surgeon  to 
a  regiment,  and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

BEUL  llMMH,  an  English  zoologist,  bom  at 
Poole,  Dorsetshire,  Oct  11,  1792.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  physician,  and  has  been  profe<«9or  of 
zoology  at  King^s  college,  London,  since  1882, 
and  was  lecturer  at  Guy's  hospital  from  1816 
to  1860,  president  of  the  Ray  society  from  its 
foundation  to  1859,  secretary  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety from  1848  to  1853,  and  president  of  the 
Linnaean  society  from  1853  to  1861.  He  has 
published  a  hionograph  of  the  t^twlinatn  (7 
parts,  completed  in  1886),  a  "History  of  Brit- 
ish Reptiles"  (1839),  a  "Historv  t>f  British 
Stalk-eyed  Crustacea"  (1853),  and'" The  Anat- 
omy and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth." 

BELLiDOlIHA  (Ital.,  literally,  beantifU  lady), 
a  name  given  to  several  different  plants,  as  to 
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and  the  atropa  btlladimna.    The  amaryllia  is  a 
UI5  of  gnat  beauty  and  blmbiug  ^>p«aranoe. 
It  grows  wild  at  the  Oape  of  Oood  Hope,  and 
is  well  known  in  cn]tivat«d  gardens  in  uigland 
and  France.    The  name  is  also  in  common  use 
for  the  medicinal  extract  of  the  atropa,  and  in 
the  phannacopceiaa  for  the  root  and  leavee 
of  that  plant,  from  which  the  eitraot  is  ob- 
tained.   This  is  B  plant  of  the  tolanacta  tam- 
ily,  known  by  the  common  name  of  deadly 
nightshade.    In  Knglimd,  Germany,  and  north- 
ern France  it  is  met  with  in  shadj  places  along 
the  sides  of  the  walls,  flowering  in  Jane  and 
Jnly,  and  ripening  its  frnit  in  September.     In 
America  it  is  aaocessfiilly  cnltivated  in  gardens. 
It  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  with 
Btraighl  and  strong  stems.    The  leaves,  of  oval 
shape  and  pointed,  are  in  p^ra  of  nneqnal  size ; 
the  Sowers  are  large,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a 
dalt  violet-brown  color.    The  fruit  rraembles 
n  cherry,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken 
by   children,  with 
fatal  consequences ; 
it  oontuns  name- 
roua     seeds,    and 
yields  a  vlolet-ool- 
ored  jnioe  of  sweet* 
tsh  taste.  All  parts 

of  th«    plant   are  t 

highly  poisonona. 
The  lesvea  are  most 
usually  employed 
for  the  eitracljon 
of  the  alkaloid  prin- 
ciple, thongb  the 
root  and  berries 
Also  yield  it  to  al- 
oobol   and    water.  , 

(8eeA'nKiPtA.)Ex-  \ 

tracts  and  tinotarei 
of  belladonna  are 
used  in  "••dioine,  M  B.ikd«ua. 

well  as  the  alka- 
loid. The  latter  should  be  nsed  with  great 
caution,  on  account  of  its  extreme  activity; 
bnt  it  is  preferable  to  the  other  preparations 
(which  vary  materially  in  strength),  on  aoconnt 
of  the  greater  precision  with  which  the  dose 
may  be  determined.  It  is  very  rapidly  absorbed 
either  from  the  stomach  or  when  administered 
enbontaneonsly.  It  is  eliminated  by  tbe  nrine. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  effects  of  atropia 
is  the  dilatation  of  tbe  pnpil,  which  may  take 
place  from  ji^  of  a  gram  or  a  corresponding 
nmonnt  of  extract  of  belladonna.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  eye  is  also  paralyzed  by  it 
An  eye  nnder  its  inflnenoe  is  able  to  lee  at 
a  distance  with  perfect  distinctnees,  bnt  near 
vision,  Uke  reading,  for  instance,  is  difficnlt  or 
Imposuble,  A  peculiar  dryness  of  the  fonoee 
and  toogne,  and  a  marked  acceleration  of  tbe 
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of  dinrecis,  masked  by  a  temporary  retention 
of  urine,  moistnre  of  the  skin,  and  in  rare  cases 
a  scarlet  efflorescence,  are  further  symptoms. 
When  a  poisonons  dose  has  been  given,  these 
symptoms  inorease,  and  death  takes  place,  with 
feeble  pulse,  subsultns,  coma  or  deiirinm,  and 
sometimes  convulsions.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  rabbits  are  hardly  at  all  sosceptible 
to  the  action  of  belladonna.  It  is  SMnetlmes 
used  medicinally  in  some  spasmodic  nervous 
affeotioniS,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea;  for  the  relief 
of  pain  either  of  the  visceral  or  cutaneous 
nerves ;  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  and 
of  incontinence  of  urine;  and  to  check  certain 
secretions,  especially  of  the  mammary  glands, 
and  to  prevent  auppuration.  Its  power  for  the 
latter  purpose   cannot  be  regarded  as  ftilly 

f roved.  As  an  anodyne  it  is  inierior  to  opiam. 
he  cMms  made  in  its  behalf  as  a  preventive 
of  scarlet  fever  have  not  been  sustained  by 

iiroof.  In  ophthalmic  surgery  it  finds^  when 
ocally  applied,  extensive  nse  in  dilating  the 
pupil. — In  poisoning  by  belladonna,  after  empty- 
ing the  stomach,  tannic  acid,  or  iodine  disaotved 
in  water  with  Iodide  of  potassium,  may  be  used 
to  render  comparatively  inert  any  remaining 
portion  of  the  alkaloid.  The  caustic  alkalies 
decompose  atropia,  but  only  after  a  few  hours' 
interval ;  so  that,  althongh  they  should  not  be 
prescribed  with  it,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  antidotes.  The  antagonism  between  the 
physiological  effects  of  belladonna  and  opium 
exists  only  in  regard  to  a  portion  ot  the  symp- 
toms, and  those  not  the  most  important ;  but 
the  question  as  to  the  efiicecy  of  each  as  an 
antidote  to  the  other  in  oases  of  poisoning  can- 
not be  regarded  as  definitely  settled.  In  the- 
rapentic  doses  belladonna  may  be  used  with 
opinm  to  avoid  some  of  the  nnpleasont  after 
effects  of  the  latt«r  drug. 

BOXiHONT,  or  BtflsMM,  SMard  CmM,  earl 
of,  royal  governor  of  New  York  and  Massacbn- 
setts,  bom  in  1686,  died  in  New  York,  March 
5,  ITOl,  He  was  the  second  Baron  Coot*  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  was  a  member  of  pariiament, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  For  this  he  wss  attainted 
in  16S9,  but  was  in  the  same  year  made  earl 
of  BeHamont  in  the  Irish  peerage  by  William 
III.,  and  appointed  treasurer  and  receiver  gen- 
eral to  Queen  Mary.  In  May,  1696,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  York,  but  did  not 
arrive  there  till  May,  1898,  having  meantime 
received  a  commisxion  also  as  governor  of  Mas- 
saohnsetta,  to  whinh  New  HMnpshiro  was-  ad- 
joined in  1699.  He  went  from  New  York  to 
Boston  in  May,  1699,  and  was  received  by  SO 
oompanies  of  soldiers  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  Ho  took  every  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  and  obtained  a  larger 
salary  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
able  to  get  Though  but  14  months  in  the 
colony,  the  grants  made  to  him  were  £1,875. 
His  administration  was  occupied  in  the  pu^.uit 
of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  one  of 
whom,  the  notorious  Kidd,  he  secured  and  sent 
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to  England  in  1700.  Hntchinson  speaks  of 
Bellamont  as  being  a  hTpocrite  in  a  pretended 
devotion  to  religion.  It  appears,  however, 
that  while  living  at  Fort  George,  in  New  York, 
he  passed  maoh  time  in  meditation  and  contri- 
tion for  his  70Qthful  excesses.  His  earldom 
expired  with  him,  but  was  afterward  revived 
in  his  familj,  and  finally  expired  in  1800. 

BELLAMY^  Mrs.  det ige  Abi,  an  English  actress, 
bom  in  London,  April  23,  1738,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Feb.  16,  1788.  Her  mother,  who  had 
been  Lord  Tyrawley's  mistress,  married  Capt 
Bellamy,  who  abandoned  her  on  the  birth  of 
this  child,  which  was  bom  some  months  too 
soon  to  claim  consanguinity  to  him.  She  was 
educated  at  a  convent  in  Boulogne  from  the 
age  of  4  to  11,  when  she  returned  to  England. 
Lord  Tyrawley,  her  actual  father,  took  notice 
of  her,  gave  her  a  house  near  London,  and  in- 
troduced her  to  his  friends.  When  he  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  he  left  her  under  the 
protection  of  a  lady  of  rank,  with  an  annuity 
of  £100  so  long  as  she  held  no  intercourse 
with  her  mother,  who  had  seriously  offended 
him;  but  she  preferred  to  reside  with  her 
mother,  and  forfeited  the  money.  Having  de- 
rived an  inclination  for  the  stage  from  her  as- 
sociates, she  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Rich,  mana- 
ger of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  who,  on  hear- 
ing her  recite  some  passages  in  ^*  Othello,"  en- 
gaged her  as  a  performer.  She  appeared  as 
Monimia  in  the  tragedy  of  ^*  The  Orphan,"  and 
her  performance  during  three  acts  was  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  the  fourth  act  (to  use  her  own 
words)  she  ^^  blazed  out  at  once  in  meridian 
splendor."  From  that  time  her  professional 
career  was  brilliant.  After  many  alterations 
of  fortune,  a  free  benefit,  given  her  by  the 
players  in  1785,  took  her  out  of  the  debtors' 
prison,  to  which  she  was  remanded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  She  published  an  "  Apology  for 
her  Life"  (6  vols.  12mo,  1786). 

BELLAMY,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  American  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  North  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1719, 
died  at  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  March  6, 1790.  He 
grmluated  at  Yale  college  in  1736,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Bethlehem  in  1740.  He  re- 
mained in  studious  retirement  until  the  famous 
revival  of  1742,  when,  leaving  his  charge,»he  be- 
gan, in  the  manner  of  the  time,  a  constant  and 
extensive  course  of  preaching.  After  the  re- 
ligious excitement  had  passed  over,  he  returned 
to  his  parish  and  established  a  school  of  theologi- 
cal instruction,  in  which  for  many  years  he  edu- 
cated numbers  of  pupils  for  the  ministry.  Sev- 
eral sermons  and  treatises  were  published  by 
him  from  1760  to  1762,  which  in  1811  were 
collected  in  three  volumes,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  republished  in  1850.  His  system 
of  divinity  coincides  generally  with  that  of 
President  Edwards,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate. 

BELLARMIN,  Robert  (Robesto  Bellabmino), 
an  Italian  theologian  and  cardinal,  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Monte  Pulciano,  near  Florence,  ' 
Oct.  4,  1542,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  17,  1621. 


He  was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Marcellus  U^  and 
at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits.  St.  Francis  Borgia,  who  snooeeded 
Laynez  as  general,  sent  him  to  Louvain,  where 
he  became  a  powerful  controversial  writer. 
Sixtus  V.  sent  him  wi&  his  legate  to  France 
during  the  wars  of  the  league,  and  after  his 
recall  he  was  employed  in  different  offices  at 
Rome.  Clement  VUI.  decorated  him  with  the 
Roman  purple  in  1698.  Doring  his  whole  ca- 
reer Betlarmin  lived  a  simple  ascetic  life,  la 
1601  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Capua,  where 
he  resided  and  administered  that  see  till  1606, 
when  Paul  V.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  spent  the  last  16  years  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  wholly  devoted  to  his  duties  tiiere,  and 
to  the  study  of  theology.  At  the  conclave 
which  followed  the  death  of  Clem^it  VIII.,  he 
was  against  his  own  will  made  a  candidate  for 
the  tiara ;  and  at  the  subsequent  conclave  after 
the  short  reign  of  Leo  XI.  came  within  a  few 
votes  of  the  number  requisite  for  an  election. 
He  left  many  theological  works,  principally  of 
a  controversial  character. 

BELLAEY.  I.  A  district  of  Madras,  British 
India,  situated  between  lat  IS**  40^  and  16° 
68'  N.,  and  Ion.  76**  44'  and  78**  19'  K ;  area, 
11,862  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,200,000.  It  is 
noted  for  its  healthy  climate.  It  has  on  an 
average  less  rain  than  any  other  portion  of 
southern  Hindostan,  and  artificial  irrigation 
is  needed  in  some  districts  to  make  it  hab- 
itable. IL  A  fortified  town,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  lat  16°  6'  N.,  Ion,  76°  67'  E.,  270  m. 
N.  W.  of  Madras ;  pop.  abont  80,000,  besides 
the  garrison.  It  is*  cx»nnected  by  railway  with 
the  principal  towns  of  India.  The  fort  is  built 
on  a  granite  hill  2  m.  in  circumference  and 
460  ft  high,  the  summit  of  which  constitutes 
the  upper  fort,  but  without  aoconmiodations 
for  troops.  The  lower  fort  is  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  contains  the  barracks,  arsenal, 
commissariat  stores,  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  many  pagodas, 
several  mosques,  missionary  eetabliahments, 
schools,  and  a  Bible  society. 

BELLAY.  h  GilUiMM  4i,  seigneor  de  Langej, 
a  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  bom  near 
Montmirail  in  1491,  died  at  St  Symphorien, 
Jan.  9,  1643.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  earlf 
age,  and  was  rapidly  promoted,  attracting  the 
attention  and  securing  the  confidence  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  employed  bun  not  only  as  a  soldier- 
showing  such  skill  as  to  be  called  by  a  contem- 
porary the  greatest  captain  of  his  time — bnt  also 
m  special  diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  In  1687  he  was  made  viceroy 
of  Piedmont,  and  ruled  over  the  province  till 
the  end  of  1642,  when,  although  very  sick  and 
obliged  to  make  the  journey  in  a  litter,  he  set 
out  to  carry  some  important  news  to  the  king. 
He  died  on  tiie  way  at  the  castle  of  St  Sym- 
phorien,  without  delivering  his  message.  His 
Memoires  were  published  in  Paris  in  1669.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  published  in 
1648 ;  and  also  an  Epitome  de  VantiquiU  iM 
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ChuUi  (Park,  1556  and  1687),  in  which  he  en- 
deayored  to  prove  the  French  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  We  owe  to  him  a  description  of 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  where  he  witness- 
ed the  meeting  of  Francis  and  Henry  VIII.  in 
1520.  He  made  concerning  the  magnificent 
and  costlj  dresses  of  the  oonrtters  there  the 
remark  oflen  erroneonslj  attributed  to  Henry 
lY.,  that  ^*  many  carried  their  mills,  their  for- 
ests, and  their  meadows  on  their  shoolders." 
IL  Jean  da,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  cardinal 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1492,  died  in  Rome, 
Feb.  16,  1560.  In  1527,  being  then  bishop  of 
Bayonne,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England, 
where  Henry  VIII.  had  already  began  to  show 
signs  of  rebellion.  In  1582  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  in  1588  again  sent  to  England,  and 
indaoed  Henry  to  agree  that  he  woold  not  far- 
ther contend  against  the  church,  if  time  were 
given  him  to  prepare  a  defence  of  his  previous 
conduct  Du  Bellay  secured  these  terms  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  but  Henry  did  not  keep 
the  compact,  and  was  excommunicated.  Paul 
III.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1585,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Paris,  and  when  Charles  V. 
entered  France,  and  the  king  left  the  capital  to 
march  against  the  enemy,  Du  Bellay  showed 
anexpeoted  talent  as  a  military  commander,  in 
putting  the  city  into  a  state  of  defence.  Through- 
out the  war  he  proved  himself  an  able  officer, 
holding  for  most  of  the  time  the  appointment  of 
lientenant  general.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
II.,  however,  he  found  himself  supplanted  by 
the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
left  several  volumes  of  controversial  writings 
concerning  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  his  time ; 
and  many  letters,  of  which  a  few  have  been 
publishea  as  historical  documents  in  the  works 
of  other  authors.  Several  Latin  poems  from 
his  pen  were  also  published  in  Paris  in  1546, 
under  the  title  of  Poimata  BlegantUaima,  Uh 
JeachlM  4a,  a  French  poet,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  bom  near  Angers  in  1524, 
died  Jan.  1,  1560.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
Francis  L,  with  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  with 
Henry  II.  Though  a  priest,  the  license  of  the 
times  allowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  lady 
named  Viole,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  collection 
of  115  sonnets,  which  he  called  his  canticles. 
They  were  very  successful.  Da  Bellay  was 
called  the  French  Ovid ;  and  when,  after  spend- 
ing three  years  with  his  uncle  the  cardinal  du 
Bellay  at  the  papal  court,  he  published  188  son- 
nets entitled  n^greU^  and  47  on  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  the  public  admiration  extended  across  ' 
the  channel,  and  was  shared  by  the  English  | 
Spenser,  who  translated  and  paraphrased  sev-  \ 
eral  of  the  poems.  His  contemporary  Ronsard  i 
being  known  as  the  prince  de  Vode^  Du  Bellay  | 
was  spoken  of  as  the  prince  du  sonnet  Du  , 
Bellay's  appointment  as  canon  of  Notre  Dame 
in  1555  was  probably  obtained  through  his 
ancle's  influence  at  Rome,  as  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  duties.  Du  Bellay^s  poet- 
ical works  were  voluminous,  including,  besides 


those  already  named,  a  Diaeaun  d^  la  poieie,  a 
metrical  translation  of  the  4th  and  5th  books 
of  the  ^neid,  and  numerous  odes,  elegies,  and 
minor  poems.  He  also  wrote  in  prose  a  cele- 
brated D^fefMe  et  illustration  tie  la  langue 
Jranfoiae,  All  these  are  found  in  his  collected 
works  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  1567) ;  and  the  last 
named  was  published  in  1849. 

BELLE,  Jean  Fraafais  Jaseph  de,  a  French  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Voreppe,  in  Dauphiny,  May  27, 
1767,  died  in  Santo  Domingo  in  June,  1802.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1789.  and  eamed  rapid 
promotion ;  distinguishing  nimself  before  DOs- 
seldor^  he  was  made  general  in  1795.  He  was 
in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1799.  and  on  the 
fatal  day  of  Novi,  when,  Joubert  naving  fallen, 
the  French  army  was  forced  to  retreat,  he 
directed  the  artillery.  In  1801  he  was  in  the 
army  which  sailed  under  command  of  Leclerc 
to  reduce  Santo  Domingo ;  he  participated  in  the 
action  which  compelled  Maurepas  to  capitulate, 
and  soon  after  attacked  the  army  of  D^salines, 
forced  him  to  retreat,  and  pursued  the  fugitives 
into  the  fort  of  Cr^te-il-Pierrot.  De  Belle  him- 
self^ while  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  column, 
was  severely  wounded,  carried  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  soon  died. 

BELLECHiSSE,  an  £.  county  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence opposite  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Maine  by  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the 
St.  John ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
5,520.  It  is  traversed  by  several  small  rivers 
and  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Chief  town, 
St  Michael. 

BELLE-ISLE.  L  Charies  Laals  Aagisto  Fa«- 
faet|  duke  de,  a  French  soldier  and  statesman, 
bom  at  Villefranche,  in  Rouergue,  Sept  22, 
1684,  died  Jan.  26,  1761.  He  was  at  the  siege 
of  Lille  in  1708,  and  at  the  conference  of  Ri^ 
tadt  in  1714.  In  1782  he  became  lieutenant 
general,  was  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  1785,  by  which  France  acquired  Lorraine, 
and  was  afterward  governor  of  Metz  and  the 
three  Lorraine  bishoprics.  Cardinal  Fleury  in 
1741  appointed  him  marshal  and  plenipotenti- 
ary in  Germany,  where  he  assiduously  worked 
to  put  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Frankfort,  on  the  German  throne  as 
the  emperor  Charles  VH.  Schlosser  says  that 
^*  he  and  his  brother  conducted  the  whole  affairs 
of  Germany,  as  it  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the 
ambition  of  the  one  and  to  the  vanity  and  the 
pride  of  the  other,  but  by  no  means  to  the  trae 
advantage  of  their  country.^*  -In  the  war 
against  Maria  Theresa  and  her  allies,  he  took 
Prague,  Oct  26,  1741,  but  finally  barely  es- 
caped, amid  great  disasters,  to  Eger,  Dec.  17, 
1742.  In  December,  1744,  while  proceeding 
to  Berlin,  he  was  arrested  by  the  En^rlish  at 
Hanover  and  detained  in  Windsor  castle  from 
Feb.  19  to  Aug.  12,  1745,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed. In  1746,  as  general-in-chief,  he 
operated  successfully  against  the  enemy  on  the 
French-Sardinian  frontier,  but  his  invasion  of 
Savoy  in  1747  ended  fatally.    He  was  never- 
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theless  promoted  fW>m  the  rank  of  oonnt  to  that 
of  dnke  and  peer  (1748),  became  a  member  of 
the  academj  (1749),  and  subseqnentlj  minister 
of  war,  and  was  to  ^e  last  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitions, brilliant,  and  influential  of  the  nnscm- 
puloas  ministers  of  Lonis  XV.  His  memoirs 
were  published  in  London  in  1760.  II*  LmIs 
Charles  Inuad  Foiqiet,  chevalier  de,  brother  of 
the  preceding  and  associated  with  him  in  diplo- 
matic and  military  life,  bom  in  1608,  kiUed  in 
battle,  July  15, 1 747.  He  was  a  dashing  soldier, 
ambitions  intriguer,  and  dissolute  cavalier.  At 
Exilles,  Savoy,  at  tne  head  of  50  battalions  of 
his  brother^s  division,  he  attempted  against  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  ofllcers  to  storm 
the  inaccessible  rocks  and  forts  behind  which 
the  Piedmontese^  though  numbering  only  21 
battalions,  were  unpregnably  intrenched.  He 
periled  with  almost  all  his  officers  and  many 
of  the  men. 

BELLE  18LE>  L  Ntrth, an  island  atthe mouth 
of  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  between  Labra- 
dor and  the  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  16  m. 
distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  lat  52**  K,  Ion.  55**  20'  W.  Its 
drcumference  is  about  21  m.  On  the  N.  W. 
side  is  a  harbor  for  small  fishing  vessels,  and  a 
cove  on  the  £.  side  affords  shelter  for  shallops. 
U.  SMth,  an  island  off  the  £.  coast  of  the  N.  W . 
peninsula  of  Newfoundland,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  preceding,  16  m.  £.  of  Canary  or 
Canada  bay ;  lat  51°  N.,  Ion.  55°  85'  W. 

BELLE  ISUE,  Strait  tf,  an  outlet  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Labrador  and  the  N. 
W.  peninsula  of  Newfoundland ;  length,  about 
80  m. ;  breadth,  12  m.  Its  navigation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  hazardous.  The  Labrador  nde 
is  indented  with  bays — Temple  bay.  Wreck 
cove,  Green  bay.  Red  bay,  and  Black  bay. 
The  opposite  coast  is  devoid  of  indentations. 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Biscay  on  t^e  W.  coast  of  France,  a  little  N. 
W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  8  m.  S.  of  Quiberon  point ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  length, 
about  11  m. ;  breadth,  6  m.  Its  surface  is 
about  160  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  treeless.  The 
island  is  noted  for  its  fine  br^ed  of  draught 
horses.  It  has  several  druidical  monuments. 
The  chief  place  is  Le  Palais,  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
(pop.  4,900). 

BELLEIIDEH,  IVUibui,  a  Scottish  writer  of  the 
early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  time  of  whose 
birth  and  death  is  uncertain.    He  is  famous  for 

Sure  Latinity,  and  was  educated  at  Pans,  where 
e  became  professor  of  belles-lettres,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside,  though  he  was  invited  to  Scot- 
land by  James  I.  before  the  latter  succeeded  to 
the  English  crown.  He  collected  in  1616  three 
treatises,  which  he  had  published  before  sep- 
arately, under  the  title  of  Bellendemu  de  Statu. 
This  work  was  republished  in  1787  by  Dr.  Parr, 
who  prefixed  to  it  a  long  introduction.  He 
also  wrote  De  tribus  Luminibu$  RomarUfrum^ 
which  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  **  Life  of  Cicero," 
was  accused  of  borrowing  from. 


BELLEMPBOK,  a  hero  of  Grecian  mythology, 
whose  real  name  was  Hipponoos.  was  a  son  of 
Glaucua,  king  of  Corinth,  and  Euiymede,  and 
a  grandson  of  Sisyphus.  He  waa  called  Belle- 
rophon  in  ccmaequenoe  of  having  dain  a  CoriiH 
thian  eupatrid  named  Bellems.  After  thi» 
crime  he  fied  to  Proetua,  king  of  Argoa,  whose 
wife  became  enamored  of  him.  BelleroplicD 
received  her  advances  coldly,  and  she  accnaed 
him  of  having  made  insulting  oflfers  to  her,  in- 
sisting that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Prce- 
tua,  not  wishing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity by  sla3ring  a  man  who  was  his  guest,  des- 
patched him  with  a  letter  to  lobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  in  which  that  potentate  waa  eha^sred 
to  have  Bellerophon  killed.  lobates  hereupon 
sent  him  to  combat  the  monster  ChimienL 
Bellerophon  first  caught  the  winged  hone  Peg- 
asus, with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  and  nKmntiJig 
him,  soared  into  the  air  and  slew  the  monster 
from  on  high.  lobates  next  sent  hnn  to  ced- 
counter  the  Solymi  and  the  AmaEons,  but  the 
hero  still  proved  victorious.  Lastly,  lobatea 
placed  a  band  of  the  bravest  Lycians  in  ambush 
to  attack  him  on  his  return.  This  device,  how* 
ever,  was  fruitless,  for  Bellerc^hoD  slew  then 
alL  The  Lyoian  monarch,  now  perceiving  that 
he  was  invincible,  revealed  to  hmi  the  eontMita 
of  the  letter  whicli  he  had  brought  from  Pt«B- 
tus,  gave  him  his  daughter  Cassandra  In  mai^ 
riage,  and  made  him  heir  to  the  throne  of  hia 
kingdom.  The  latter  days  of  Bellerophon  were 
unfortunate.  As  he  attempted  to  soar  to  heav- 
en on  the  back  of  Pegasus,  Zens  s^it  a  gad- 
fiy  which  so  stung  his  winged  steed  that  he  cast 
his  rider  to  the  earth,  where,  lame  and  blmd, 
he  wandered  lonely  in  the  Alelan  fields. 

BELLETAL,  Pierre  Btcktr  de,  a  French  botasiat^ 
bom  in  Chilons-sur-Mame  in  1568,  dkd  is 
Montpellier  in  1628.  Henry  IV.,  learniag  that 
the  medical  students  of  France  were  accoa- 
tomed  to  complete  their  education  in  the  nni* 
versities  of  Italy,  where  the  profeMors  had 
botanical  gardens  under  their  <marge,  founded 
by  royal  edict  in  1598  a  botanical  mden  at 
Montpellier,  in  which  he  appointed  Belleval  a 
professor.  Belleval  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  strictly  scientific  botany,  since  he 
was  among  the  first  to  consider  planta  accord- 
ing to  their  general  characteristios,  without  re- 
gard to  their  medicinal  properties.  He  had 
400  plates  engraved,  which  were  praised  by 
Toumefort  and  limueua,  but  have  been  nearly 
all  lost 

BELLEHLLE,  a  city  and  the  ciq>ital  of  St 
Clair  CO.,  Illinois,  85  m.  S.  of  Springfield  and 
U  m.  S.  E.  of  St  Louis;  pop.  in  1860,  7,5SO; 
1870,  8,146.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high 
ground.  Tlie  surrounding  country  is  produc* 
tive  and  populous,  and  contains  beds  of  cosL 
The  city  is  actively  engaged  in  trade  and  man- 
ufactures, and  contains  several  churches  and 
banks,  a  handsome  court  house,  and  27  publio 
schools  (including  a  high  school),  attenaed  in 
1871  by  1,500  pupils.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  academy,  with  12  instructors  and  180 
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male  and  850  female  pnpOs.  A  dailj  news^ 
paper  (German),  and  five  weeklies,  of  which 
two  are  in  German,  are  published.  The  St. 
Louis,  Alton,  and  Terre  Haute  (Belleville  and' 
Southern  Illinois  division),  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  Southeastern  railroads  intersect  here. 

BELLEVILLE,  chief  town  of  the  countj  of 
Hastings,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  situated 
about  60  m.  W.  of  Kingston,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Moira,  which  here  debouches  into  the 
bay  of  Quints ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  does  considerable  business  in  im- 
ports, and  also  in  the  export  of  lumber,  flour, 
and  other  agricultural  produce.  In  the  vicinity 
are  iron  works  and  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 
The  town  is  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway,  and  steuners  ply  regularly  between 
this  point  and  Kingston  and  Montreal. 

BELLET  (anc.  Belliea)y  a  town  of  Burgundy, 
France,  in  tiie  department  of  Ain,  88  m.  S.  W. 
of  Geneva,  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley near  ^e  Rh6ne,  which  is  here  crossed  bv 
a  suspension  bridge ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,624.  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  tune  of  Julius  Csdsar. 
It  was  burned  by  Alaric,  was  possessed  by  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
ceded  to  France  in  1601.  The  bishopric  of 
which  it  is  still  the  seat  was  founded  in  412. 
Lithographic  stones  are  obtained  from  neigh- 
boring quarries. 

BiaXIABD,  kwgutim  JHoM.  count,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  at  Fontenay-le-Oomte,»  Poitou, 
March  25, 1769,  died  in  Brussels,  Jan.  28,  1882. 
He  entered  the  army  with  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, and  being  cashiered  for  having  served 
with  Dnmouriez,  under  whom  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Belgium,  especially  at 
Jemappes,  he  reentered  as  a  private,  fought 
under  Hoche  in  La  Vendue,  and  in  Italy  under 
Bonaparte,  acquiring  the  rank  of  general  on 
the  battlefield  of  Arcole.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  though  obliged 
to  capitulate  at  Oairo,  he  was  promoted  in 
1801  to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  in  1805 
to  that  of  Murat^s  staff.  After  aiding  m  the 
occupation  of  Madrid,  he  remained  in  com- 
mand there  from  1808  till  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  in  which  he  covered  himself 
with  glory,  especially  at  the  battle  of  the 
Moskva.  Thougli  severely  wounded,  he  was 
active  in  reorganizing  the  French  cavalry  after 
its  return  to  Germany,  and  lost  an  arm  at 
Leipslc.  Winning  new  honors  at  Oraonne,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and 
received  from  the  emperor,  April  8,  1814,  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Louis 
XVin.  raised  him  to  the  peerage,  June  4,  and 
to  the  rank  of  m^or  general ;  but  having  dur- 
ing the  hundred  days  served  again  under 
Napoleon,  he  was  after  the  second  restoration 
kept  in  restraint  till  June  3, 1816,  and  deprived 
of  his  peerage  till  March  5,  1819.  In  March, 
1631,  Louis  Philippe  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Brussels,  where  he  made  himself  very  useful  to 
the  cause  of  Belgian  independence.  His  towns- 
men honored  him  with  a  monument,  and  Yi- 


net  published  his  autobiography  (MSmotres  du 
general  Belliard,  eerits  par  lui-tMine^  8  vols., 
Paris,  1884). 

BELLUfO,  WOMB  Sebastlaa  vw,  a  Prussian 
soldier,  bom  Feb.  15,  1719,  died  at  Stolpe, 
Pomerania,  Nov.  28,  17T9.  In  1789  he  was  a 
comet,  in  1758  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  and  having  been  successftd  in  many 
campaigns,  especiaUy  in  grappling  at  the  head 
of  a  snuiU  force  with  the  whole  Swedish  army, 
he  was  made  major  general  in  1762,  lieuten- 
ant general  in  1776,  and  received  in  1778  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  He  was  the  most 
famous  hussar  officer  of  the  seven  years*  war. 
His  small  size  and  that  of  his  horse  made  him 
a  target  for  the  enemy ;  but  his  contempt  for 
danger  and  his  lively  manners  made  him  a 
special  favorite  with  Frederick  the  Great. 

BELLDHBHAH,  Bickard,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  1692,  died  Deo.  7,  1672. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  original 

gatentees  of  the  colony,  to  which  he  removed 
1 1684.  In  1685  he  was  made  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  in  1641  was  elected  governor  in 
opposition  to  Winthrop  by  a  minority  of  six 
votes.  He  was  reelected  in  1654,  and  after  the 
death  of  Endicott  was  chosen  again  in  May, 
1666,  and  continued  in  the  executive  chair  till 
his  death,  having  been  deputy  govemor  13  and 
govemor  10  years.  He  was  chosen  mi^jor 
general  in  1664,  in  which  year  the  king  sent 
four  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  colony,  when,  according  to  Hutchinson, 
Bellingham  and  others  obnoxious  to  James  II. 
were  required  to  go  to  England  to  account  for 
their  conduct,  but  refused,  the  king  being  ap- 
peased by  the  present  of  a  shipload  of  masts. 
His  wife  having  died,  in  1641  he  married  a 
second  time ;  an  event  of  which  a  contempo- 
rary speaks  thus:  '^A  young  gentleman  was 
about  to  be  contracted  to  a  friend  of  his,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  govemor  treated  with  her, 
and  obtained  her  for  himself. "  The  banns  were 
not  properly  published,  and  he  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  hhnself.  He  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  at  the 
trial  he  reftised  to  leave  the  bench,  and  sat  and 
tried  himself,  thus  escaping  punishment.  In 
his  last  will  he  provided  that  aft;er  the  decease 
of  his  wife  and  of  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  and 
his  granddaughter,  the  bulk  of  his  estate  ^ould 
be  spent  for  the  yearly  maintenance  ^^  of  goodly 
ministers  and  preachers  "  of  the  true  church, 
which  he  considered  to  be  that  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  This  will  the  general  court  set 
aside  on  the  ground  that  it  interftBred  with  the 
rights  of  his  family.  One  of  his  sisters,  Anne 
Hibbens,  was  executed  at  Salem  in  June,  1692, 
during  the  witchcraft  persecution. 

BELLDII.  I.  Jacsys,  an  early  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  bom  in  Venice  about  1405, 
died  in  1470.  He  was  a  pupil  of  (Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  and  is  sdd  to  have  been  taught  oil 
painting,  which  was  then  a  secret,  by  Andrea 
del  Ga^tagno,  and  in  turn  taught  it  to  his  sons. 
Gentile  and  Giovanni.    Almost  all  his  works 
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have  perished;  one  supposed  to  be  anthentic 
is  in  tne  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice,  and  repre- 
sents the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura. 
!!•  Geitlle,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1421, 
died  in  1507.  He  was  employed  by  the  Vene- 
tian government  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
brother  in  decorating  the  hall  of  the  grand 
council  in  the  doge^s  palace,  and  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  portraits.  His  fame  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mohammed  IL,  conqueror  of 
Constantinople,  and  Bellini  visited  the  grand 
seignior,  lie  painted  a  number  of  pictures  for 
Mcmammed,  and  also  struck  a  medal  for  him, 
the  sultan  presenting  him  with  a  gold  chain 
and  3,000  ducats.  HI.  Glinmal,  second  son  of 
Jacopo,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  1426,  died  in 
1516  (according  to  some,  a  few  years  ear- 
lier). Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  por- 
traits, among  them  that  of  the  doge  Lore- 
dano.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  to 
decorate  the  great  haU  of  the  council  with  a 
series  of  historical  paintings,  covering  the 
entire  walls.  These  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1577.  He  also  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  surrounded  by  sainU,*for  the  church  of 
San  Zaccaria  in  Venice.  One  of  his  last  works 
was  a  Bacchanal;  this  he  left  incomplete,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Titian. 

BELLUVl,  LawMitl*,  an  Italian  anatomist,  bom 
in  Florence,  Sept  8,  1643,  died  Jan.  8,  1704. 
He  was  instracted  in  mechanics  by  Borelli, 
and  at  the  age  of  22  attained  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy and  theoretical  medicine,  and  contin- 
ued a  brilliant  career  in  this  position  for  nearly 
30  years.  When  50  years  of  age  he  abandoned 
his  professorship,  and  retumed  to  Florence. ' 

RfXUNI)  Tlaenn,  an  Italian  composer,  bora 
in  Catania,  Sicily,  Nov.  1  or  8,  1802,  died  at 
Puteaux,  near  Paris,  Sept.  24^  1835.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  musicians  of  in- 
different reputation,  and  he  was  educated  in 
the  conservatory  of  Naples  at  the  expense  of 
his  native  town.  An  opera  entitled  Bianca  t 
Fernando^  produced  before  he  was  24  years 
old,  became  so  fashionable,  thanks  to  the  favor 
of  the  court,  that  he  was  immediately  engaged 
to  write  another  for  La  Scala  at  Milan.  This 
was  //  Pirata  (1827),  the  extraordinary  success 
of  which  was  owing  in  part  to  the  singing  of 
Rubini.  La  Straniera  followed  in  1828,  with 
Tamburini  and  Madame  M6ric-Lalande,  and  / 
Cavuhti  ed  %  MonUcchi  in  1830;  both  were 
well  received,  but  it  became  customary  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  third  act  of  the  latter  work  an 
act  from  Vaccai^s  more  vigorous  Romeo  e  Giu- 
lutta.  The  next  productions  of  Bellini,  La 
Sonnamhula  and  ^orma^  both  brought  out  at 
Milan  in  1831,  showed  a  decided  advance. 
They  were  written  for  Madame  Pasta,  but 
Malibnin  probably  did  more  for  Norma  than 
any  other  artist.  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (Venice, 
1833)  wa8  too  tragic  for  the  genius  of  Bellini, 
though  it  contains  some  admirable  numbers. 
The  composer  now  visits  England  to  superin- 
tend the  production  of  one  of  his  works,  and 


thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  been  engag- 
ed to  write  an  opera  for  the  Th^tre  Italien. 
The  fruit  of  this  contract  was  his  last  and  best 
work,  /  Puritanic  produced  with  Grisi,  Rubi- 
ni, Tamburini,  and  Lablache  in  the  cast,  and 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  had 
made  an  agreement  for  another  work  for 
Paris,  when  be  died  after  a  few  days^  sickncMSw 
Bellini  had  slight  knowledge  of  oounterpoint ; 
his  scores  are  weak,  and  his  aooompanunents 
oonmionplace ;  but  he  excelled  as  a  fVesh, 
graceful,  and  fertile  melodist,  and  surpassed  all 
other  Italian  composers  in  the  sympathetio 
character  of  his  music.  In  private  life  he  was 
estimable,  refined,  and  agreeable. 

BELLlBfZONA  (6er.  BeUent),  a  town  of  SwiU- 
erland,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name^ 
and  alternately  with  Lugano  and  Locarno  the 
capital  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  50  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Milan ; 
pop.  about  2,200 ;  of  the  district,  12,000.  It 
IS  situated  between  two  rocky  heights  on  the 
Italian  slope  of  the  Alps,  at  the  union  of  the 
roads  from  the  St  Gothard  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano.  The  Ticino 
b  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14  arches  and 
restrained  by  a  long  stone  dam.  It  is  the  kej 
of  the  Italian-German  boundary,  and  the  partlj 
rained  castles  on  the  Giori  rocks,  Castello  <u 
Mezzo  and  Castello  Corbario,  which  overhiftiK 
the  town,  have  been  strengthened  by  additions 
fortifications.  On  an  isolated  rock  stands  a 
third  castle,  the  Castello  Grande,  which  is 
used  as  an  arsenal  and  prison.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  and.  St  Stephen,  with  11  marble 
altars  and  a  high  cupola,  is  the  finest  in  the 
canton.  The  convent  of  the  Augustiniana  is 
used  as  a  goverament  house.  The  inhabitants 
are  farmers  and  cattle  drivers,  and  many  of 
them  seek  employment  in  neighboring  Italian 
towns,  leaving  the  women  at  home  to  till  the 
land.  There  is  an  active  transit  trade.  The 
town  long  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and 
has  been  often  a  bone  of  contention,  chiefly 
between  Swiss,  Italians,  and  Germans;  the 
Swiss  ruling  it  almost  uninterruptedly  since 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Tne  language 
spoken  is  an  Italian  dialect 

BELLHIH,  Kari  Mkkd,  a  Swedish  poet,  caUed 
the  Anacreon  of  Sweden,  bora  at  Stockholm, 
Feb.  15, 1740,  died  Feb.  11, 1795.  He  publish- 
ed religious  poems  and  a  translation  of  the  fa- 
bles of  Gellert,  but  acquired  renown  only  by 
the  songs  which  he  was  accustomed  to  impro- 
vise at  banquet  tables.  His  songs  and  ioyls, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of  **  Letters 
of  Fredman,^^  are  peculiarly  naive,  tender,  and 
charming.  His  longest  poem, ''  The  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  ^^  is  of  an  elegiac  character,  and  mark- 
ed by  depth  and  brilliancy  of  thou^t  In 
1829  a  monument  was  erected  at  Stockholm 
in  his  honor,  and  a  society  named  after 
him,  the  *' Bellman,  ^^  celebrates  there  an  an- 
nual festival  in  his  memory.  His  collected 
works  were  published  at  Gothenburg  in  5 
vols.,  183G-'8. 
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SELLONA,  the  Boman  goddess  of  war.  She 
is  sometimes  styled  the  colleagne,  sometimes 
the  sister,  sometimes  the  wife  of  Mars.  Her 
temple  stood  in  the  Oampas  Martias,  near  the 
oiroQS  of  Flaminius.  The  priests  of  Bellona 
were  called  Bellonarii,  and  originally  as  often 
as  they  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  they  were 
obliged  to  lacerate  their  arms  or  legs,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  offer  npon  her  altar  a  portion 
of  their  own  blood.  The  24th  of  March  in 
every  year  was  the  principal  day  of  her  wor- 
ship, and  that  day  was  distingaished  in  the  Bo- 
man  Fasti  by  the  title  of  dies  aanguinii. 

BELLOT,  jMeph  Reii,  a  French  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Paris  in  March,  1826,  lost  off  Cape 
Bowden,  Aug.  18,  1853.  He  was  a  midship- 
man in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1838,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  1851,  and  in  1852  obtained  per- 
mission to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English 
expedition  sent  ont  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, and  commanded  by  Captain  Belcher.  On 
one  occasion  he  offered  to  carry  despatches  by 
a  journey  over  the  ice.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  the  ice  on  which  he  was,  with  two  of 
his  companions,  was  severed  fh>m  the  land. 
He  went  to  the  other  side  of  a  hummock  to 
reconnoitre,  and  was  never  seen  again.  His 
own  diary,  which  was  published  in  1855,  fur- 
nishes the  best  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

BELLOWS,  an  instrument  contrived  for  pro- 
pelling air  tnrough  a  pipe,  employed  for  blow- 
mg  fires,  supplying  air  to  ventilate  mines,  fill- 
ing the  pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind,  and  other 
purposes.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  periods  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Jeremiah  (vi.  29),  and  alluded  to  by  Eze- 
kiel  (xxii.  20).  When  Homer  describes  the  forg- 
ing of  the  iron  shield  of  Achilles,  he  speaks 
of  the  furnace  into  which  the  materials  were 
thrown  being  blown  by  20  pairs  of  bellows 
Macu).  From  the  remarks  of  Plautus  in  his 
jFragmentay  and  of  Virgil  in  the  Georgics,  it 
would  appear  that  the  bellows  of  the  ancients 
were  made  wholly  of  leather.  The  first  ac- 
count we  have  of  wooden  bellows  is  by  Henry 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  1620,  when  one  named 
Pfannenschmidt  (bellows  smith)  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  them  in  the  Hartz  forest, 
and  by  his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  those 
of  the  same  trade  in  the  place.  His  art  was 
disclosed  only  to  his  son,  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  forest  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descen- 
dants to  this  century.  Hans  Losinger,  an  or- 
ganist of  Nuremberg,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  invented  the  wooden  bellows  in  1550. 
Among  many  primitive  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  this  macliine  is  still  employed  in  its 
simplest  form  for  blowing  by  hand  the  fires  of 
rudely  constructed  furnaces,  probably  of  the 
same  form  as  those  in  use  in  the  times  of  Ho- 
mer and  of  the  Jewish  prophets. — As  ordina- 
rily constructed,  the  instrument  consists  of  two 
similar  plates  of  wood  connected  by  a  strip 
of  leather  fastened  aroimd  their  edges,  which 
with  the  plates  completely  encloses  a  chamber 
for  air,  and  is  so  made  that  the  plates  may  be 


made  to  approach  and  recede  by  folding  and 
unfolding  the  leather.  In  the  lower  plate  is 
fixed  a  valve  opening  inward,  through  which 
the  air  enters  as  the  plates  are  separated,,  and 
which  closes  as  they  are  brought  together, 
forcing  the  air  to  seek  some  other  outlet.  This 
is  provided  in  a  tube  of  small  area  compared  to 
that  of  the  valve,  so  that  the  air  is  made  to 
rush  outward  with  great  velocity.  As  the  ac- 
tion of  this  machine  is  to  give  an  intermittent 
blast,  it  has  been  Improved  by  introducing  a 
third  plate,  attached  to  the  lower  one  as  this 
was  to  the  upper,  thus  making  a  double  bel- 
lows. The  two  lower  plates  have  valves  open- 
ing upward,  and  the  pipe  or  nozzle  for  the  exit 
of  the  air  is  in  the  upper  of  the  two  chambers. 
The  middle  plate  is  worked  up  and  down  by  a 
lever  arm,  and  weights  are  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  bellows  to  force  out  the  air  continuous- 
ly, and  others  are  suspended  from  the  bottom 
board  to  keep  the  lower  chamber  distended 
with  air.  A  circular  form  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  plates  or  boards,  and  the  air  chamber 
surrounded  by  the  leather  is  cylindrical.  When 
shut  together  it  is  very  compact  and  portable, 
which  renders  it  a  convenient  form  for  porta- 
ble forges.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  make 
use  of  such  bellows  for  blowing  their  small  iron 
Aimaces.  A  man  sits  down  between  two  of 
them,  and  with  on^  hand  npon  each  works 
them  alternately  up  and  down,  producing  a 
tolerably  continuous  blast,  but  of  small  capaci- 
ty and  force. — ^The  bellows  used  by  the  Chinese 
is  a  sunple  contrivance  for  forcing  air  with  any 
desired  pressure,  and  is  u^Kin  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  the  large  blowing  machines  now 
in  l^neral  use.  It  is  a  square  wooden  box 
or  pipe,  with  a  piston  rod  working  in  one  end, 
ana  carrying  a  closely  fitting  piston,  by  the 
movement  or  which  the  air  is  pushed  through 
a  smaUer  pipe  in  the  other  end.  On  the  re- 
verse motion  the  air  enters  through  valves  and 
refills  the  box. — ^Bellows  are  used  for  obtaining  a 
very  hot  fiame  with  illuminating  gas.  The  blast 
of  air  is  directed  through  the  centre  of  the  yel- 
low gas  flame,  which  immediately  assumes  a  pale 
blue  color  and  a  long  pointed  form.  By  losing 
its  illuminating  power  the  available  heat  is  very 
much  increased.  Such  a  fiame  is  made  use  of 
by  the  chemist  in  trying  experiments  which 
require  an  intense  heat  on  a  small  scale,  and  by 
the  glass  blower  in  making  the  melted  glass 
assume  the  desired  form.  A  very  good  form 
of  bellows  for  the  glass  blower,  which  until  re- 
cently was  only  made  in  Paris,  is  now  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches 
high,  made  of  leather  or  India  rubber,  which 
has  three  horizontal  wooden  disks  or  dia- 
phragms, one  at  the  top,  one  a  little  below  the 
midcUe,  and  one  at  the  bottom ;  thus  dividing 
the  cylinder  into  two  compartments,  of  which 
the  lower  one  is  the  force  pump,  while  the  up- 
per is  the  reservoir  which  retains  the  air  and 
equalizes  the  blast.  The  details  are  as  follows : 
The  middle  disk  alone  is  fixed  permanently  to 
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the  glist  blower'a  Uble.  In  th«  lower  diak  a 
ch«cl[  valve  ia  placed,  which  allowa  the  air  to 
enter  but  not  to  leave  tbe  lower  oompartment. 
The  centre  diak  has  a  valve  aimilarlj  arraiured, 
wiUi  refereoce  to  the  Qpper  oompartment  The 
lower  disk  can  be  forced  upward  by  means  of 
B  lever  connected  with  a  treadle,  thereby  forc- 
ing the  cont^ed  ur  into  the  upper  compart- 
ment. The  upper  disk  is  contiimally  pressed 
downward  by  a  apiral  spring  which  compreasea 
the  enclosed  sir,  and  yielda  in  oonaequ^noe  .a 
etetAy  and  powerful  blast  through  a  tabe 
which  for  convenience  is  placed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  middle  diak. — The  uaefiil  effect  of 
the  bellowB  ia  in  exciting  combustion,  byfumiah- 
ing  a  continauns  stream  of  oxygen  in  the  iteeh 
anppliea  of  ur,  and  in  removing  by  the  force  of 
the  blast  those  products  of  oombostion  which 
ordinarily  exclude  the  approach  of  the  ur  and 
impede  the  continuation  of  the  process.    Its 

Ewer  of  rapidly  exciting  vivid  oombnation  and 
«nBe  heat  is  w^  seen  in  tbe  action  of  the 
smith'a  bellows  in  common  nse.  Excepting  for 
some  small  operations  for  metallnrgic  pnrpoeea, 
and  for  other  objecta  not  requiring  either  a 
large  volume  or  great  pressure  of  mr,  the  an- 
cient bellewa  is. now  for  the  most  part  replaced 
by  more  efficient  apparatus,  as  the  so-called 
blowing  machines  and  fan-blo wars,  desoriptiona 
of  which  will  be  found  under  Blowibo  Ma- 

BOXOWB,  HewT  WUtMy,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  June  11,  1614.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  the  divin- 
ity school  in  Cambridge,  whure  he  completed 
hia  course  in  1837.  On  Jan.  S,  18S8,  be  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  flrat  Oongregational 
chnroh  in  New  York,  afterward  caUed  All 
Souls'  church,  in  which  relation  he  still  re- 
mains (1673).  He  was  the  chief  originator  of 
the  "Christian  Inquirer,"  a  Unitarian  newspa- 


nniversity.    Of  his  numeroaa  pamphlets  and 

Enblished  disconrsea,  the  most  conspiouons  are 
is  "  Phi  Beta  Eaiipa  Oration."  ISGS,  and  hia 
not«d  defence  of  tne  drama,  1867.  Hia  occa- 
sional contributions  to  the  reviews,  and  eepe- 
dally  the  "Christian  Eiaminer,"  are  marked 
by  independence  of  thought  and  boldness  of  ex- 
presuon.  In  1867  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tcrea  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Social  Diaeasee" 
before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  atbaot- 
ing  ranch  attention  by  his  vigorona  remarks  on 
many  subjects  of  deep  interest.  In  1860  he 
published  in  Now  York  a  volume  of  sermons 
on  "Christian  Doctrine,"  and  in  18eS-'9  the 
account  of  an  extended  European  journey, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Old  World  m  its  New 
Face  "  (a  vols.  12mo}.  Daring  the  civil  war 
he  WHS  the  preadent  of  the  Unit«d  States  sani- 
tary commiauon. 

BEUOWS  FALLS,  a  village  of  Rockingham 
township,  Windham  county,  Vt,  on  tbe  Con- 
necticut river,  63  a.  by  rail  S.  8.  E.  of  Rut^ 
land ;  pop.  in  1870,  697.    Tbe  river  ia  here  iu- 
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terrupt«d  by  several  rapida  and  falla,  tbe  whole 
descent  bein^  about  44  feet.  These  are  the 
falls  concerning  which  Petera,  in  hia  history, 
relates  that  tbe  water- becomee  so  hardened  by 
presanre  tratween  the  rocka  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  it  with  an  iron  bar.    The 


mills  and  manufactories,  and  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  being  the  point  of  Jonctioa  ot 
the  Vermont  OentrsI,  Bntland  and  Burlingtm, 
and  Cheshire  railroads. 

BEUAWB  nsa  (called  also  tnmpet  flah  and 
sea  snipe),  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  lofdio- 
branchiate  or  tuft«d-gilled  order,  and  getias 
emUriteu*  (linn.).  In  this  genus  the  snout  is 
tnbnlar,  with  a  very  small  mouth  at  th«  end, 
without  teeth;  the  body  oval  and  compreaeed, 
with  small  bard  scales  trenchant  on  the  abdo- 
men ;  a  spinous  dorsal  fin  very  far  back,  with 
a  strong  nrst  spine  and  a  soft  doraal  behind  it ; 
ventrala  united.  The  0.  Kvlopaz  (Linn.)  ia 
common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  ia  about  five 
inches  long,  reddish  on  the  back  and  aides. 


and  Nlvery  on  tbe  belly,  eometunea  with  a 
golden  tinge ;  fins  grayish  white.  The  lo«d 
conusts  chiefly  of  minute  omstaoea,  which  are 
drawn  np  the  cylindrical  beak  as  water  is 
drawn  up  the  pipe  of  a  syringe,  or  air  up  tbe 
tube  of  a  bcllowa,  the  suction  power  depend- 
ing on  the  dilatation  of  tbe  throaL  Its  flesh 
is  considered  good.  It  prefers  muddy  bottoms, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  aeaweeds,  in  moderate- 
ly deep  water. 

BDIoT,  PtHTB  Uanal  Balretta  da,  a  French 
dramatist,  born  at  St  Flour,  in  Auvergne, 
Nov.  17,  1727,  died  in  Paris,  March  5,  1T75. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  became  an 
actor  at  St  Petersburg  and  other  places 
HU  first  tragedy,  Titia  (Paria,  1769),  failed, 
and  his  Zelmire  (1769)  was  redeemed  only  by 
the  acting  of  Mile.  Clairon;  but  his  Siiye  i* 
Calait  (1766)  was  successful,  being  tbe  first 
attempt  to  dramatize  French  history.  Voltaire 
jomett  in  the  applanae  of  the  court  and  the 
people,  but  became  an  adverse  critic  after  the 
author's  death.  His  subsequent  plays  were 
not  equally  successful,  although  his  Cotton  tt 
Bayard  (1T71)  procured  for  him  a  seat  in  the 
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academj.  The  cold  reoeptioii  of  hi8  Pierre  le 
Cruel  (1772)  gave  a  shock  to  his  health  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  in  great 
pecnniarj  distress  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  Loais  XYI.  sent  1,000  francs  for  bis  relief. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  6  vols.  (Paris,  1779-W),  and  a  selected  edi- 
tion in  2  vols.,  with  a  biographical  notice  bj 
L,8.  Anger  (1811). 

BELLUNO.  L  Aprovince  of  Venetia,  Italy, 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Tyrol,  E.  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Udine,  and  S.  by  Treviso  and  Yicenza ; 
area,  1,268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  175,870.  It 
is  situated  amid  the  rugged  ramifications  of  jbhe 
Trentine  and  Oamic  Alps.  The  principal  river, 
the  Piave,  is  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Taglia- 
mento.  The  pasturage  on  the  mountains,  the 
extensive  forests,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  to  some  extent  the  production  of 
wine,  are  the  main  sources  of  prosperity.  The 
grain  crops  are  limited,  and  the  mineral  wealtii, 
though  extensive,  is  not  sufficiently  developed. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  timber.  The  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Pieve  di  Oa- 
dore,  Agordo,  Auronzo,  Belluno,  Feltre,  Fon- 
zaso,  and  Longarone.  II*  A  walled  city  (anc. 
Bellunum  or  Belunum),  capital  of  the  province, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ardo  with  the  riave,  48 
m.  N.  of  Venice ;  pop.  about  14,000.  The  city 
is  buUt  oa  a  promontory  and  flanked  by  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  the  scenery  being  remarkably 
fine.  The  cathedral,  built  by  Palladio,  contains 
a  bust  of  Pope  Gr^ory  XVI.,  who  was  bom 
here,  and  pictures  by  Bassano  and  other  artists. 
In  front  of  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Stephen 
is  a  Roman  sarcophagus  of  the  4th  century. 
There  are  12  other  churches,  two  convents,  an 
academy  of  science  and  arts,  a  superior  gym- 
nasium, a  chamber  for  commerce  and  industry, 
a  fine  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct  6  m.  long.  A 
bishop,  formerly  called  count  of  Belluno,  re- 
sides nere,  and  the  episcopal  chapter  or  council 
possess  an  excellent  library.  A  road  leads 
from  the  city  to  the  Agordo  copper  mines. 
There  is  an  active  trade  in  timber,  and  silk 
and  other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The 
title  of  duke  of  Belluno,  conferred  on  the  French 
marshal  Victor,  is  derived  from  this  town. 

BEL-MCRODACH.    See  Mebodagh. 

BiXMOBrr,  an  E.  county  of  Ohio,  separated 
from  West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river,  several 
affluents  of  which  drain  it ;  area,  520  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  89,714.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  hilly,  and  the  soil  excellent  Coal  is  found 
in  large  quantities.  The  Central  Ohio  division 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raUroad,  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad  traverse  the 
county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
805,205  bushels  of  wheat,  1,181,615  of  Indian 
corn,  481,803  of  oats,  48,768  of  barley,  142,569 
of  potatoes,  1,480,478  4bs.  of  tobacco,  674,178 
of  wool,  880,906  of  butter,  and  69,885  gallons 
of  sorghum  molasses;  value  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts, $129,582.  There  were  9,207  horses,  7,718 
milch  cows,  11,888  other  cattle,  162.787  sheep, 
and  22,991  swine.    Capital,  St  Clairsville. 


BELMONT,  a  village  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  in  Mis- 
sissippi county,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  oppo- 
site Columbus,  Ey.  A  battle  was  fought  here, 
Nov.  7,  1861,  between  the  Union  forces  under 
Gen.  Grant,  and  the  confederates  under  Gen. 
Pillow.  Columbus  was  occupied  by  a  strong 
confederate  force  under  ^Gen.  Polk.  On  the 
6th  Gen.  Grant  with  2,800  men  dropped  down 
the  river  from  Cairo  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Columbus.  He  landed  near  Belmont, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  small  body  of  con- 
federates, who  were  soon  driven  from  tiieir 
position.  Gen.  Polk  sent  Gen.  Pillow  with  six 
regiments  across  the  river,  and  with  two  othera 
himself  undertook  to  cut  Grant  off  from  his 
transports.  Belmont,  being  commanded  by 
the  guns  at  Columbus,  was  untenable,  and 
Grant,  being  greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back 
toward  his  transports,  repelling  several  vigor- 
ous attacks,  and  reSmbarked,  leaving  the  ene- 
my in  possession  of  the  field.  The  Union  loss 
was  84  killed,  288  wounded,  and  285  miss- 
ing. The  total  confederate  loss  is  not  officially 
stated ;  in  four  regiments,  out  of  the  six  actual- 
ly engaged,  it  was  65  killed,  187  wounded,  and 
108  mi^ng. 

BfiLMONTET,  Liilfl,  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Montanban,  March  26,  1799.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  Sardinian  soldier  who  gallicized  his  name  of 
Belmonte  and  settled  in  southern  France.  He 
early  glorified  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  his 
ode  on  the  funeral  of  Napoleon  I.  (1821) 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  Paris  he 
acquired  prominence  among  the  followers  of 
Victor  Hugo  by  his  poems  Les  trutes  (1824), 
Le  souper  c^Auguete  (1828),  and  by  his  tragedy, 
in  coigunction  with  Alexandre  Souraet,  Une 
file  de  Neron  (1829),  which  met  with  great 
success  and  was  reproduced  in  1861.  For  a 
time  he  supported  hunself  as  a  teacher  in  Paris, 
and  though  he  opposed  Louis  Philippe,  and 
continued  to  worship  the  Napoleons,  esf>ecially 
in  an  ode  VEmpereur  ri'eetpae  mart  (1841),  he 
accepted  an  oflSce  from  the  king,  and  in  1846  a 
decoration  for  his  Komhree  d'or  (2d  ed.,  1855), 
a  didactic  poem.  From  1852  to  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  has 
written  biographies  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  edited  the  memoirs  of 
Queen  Hortense,  and  has  composed  over  20 
odes  in  honor  of  imperialism  and  its  achieve- 
ments. His  other  productions  include  Le  luxe 
dee  femmee  et  la  jeuneeee  de  Vepo^e  (1858), 
LumHree  de  la  vie  (1861),  and  Poeeiee  dee 
larmee  (1865). 

BELOE,  Wmbui,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1756,  died  April 
11,  1817.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Parr  and  at 
Cambridge  university,  for  a  time  assisted  Dr. 
Parr  in  a  school  at  Norwich,  and  was  after- 
ward curate  and  vicar  of  Eltham.  Finding  his 
income  insufficient,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
for  several  years  occupied  himself  by  writing 
for  periodicals.  During  the  American  revolu- 
tion he  advocated  with  his  pen  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  but  when  the  French  revolution 
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broke  out  he  took  the  conservative  side ;  and 
in  company  with  Archdeacon  Nares  be  com- 
menced in  1793  the  publication  of  the  **  British 
Critic,"  which  strongly  supported  tory  views. 
In  1804  he  became  assistant  librarian  of  the 
British  museum,  but  was  soon  dismissed  on 
account  of  a  loss  si^tained  by  the  institution 
through  his  mistaken  kindness  to  an  imworthy 
applicant.  He  made  a  translation  of  Herodo- 
tus (4  vols.  8vo,  1791)  which  had  for  a  time  a 
high  reputation,  but  has  been  superseded  by 
more  accurate  versions.  Besides  many  other 
translations,  he  published  ^^  Anecdotes  of  Liter- 
ature and  Scarce  Books"  (6  vols.  8vo,  1806- 
'12),  and  other  works;  and  after  bis  death  ap- 
peared ^^The  Sexagenarian,  or  Memoirs  of  a 
Literary  Life"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1817). 

BELOIT,  a  city  of  Rock  county.  Wis.,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  Rook  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state,  65  m.  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,896.  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain, 
fh)m  which  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  50  or  60  feet,  atfording  excellent  sites 
for  residences.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beloit  college, 
founded  in  1847,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Oongregationalists,  and  in  1871  had  9 
instructors,  138  students  in  the  preparatory 
and  64  in  the  academic  department,  and  a  li- 
brary of  7,200  volumes.  The  city  is  noted  for 
its  broad,  handsome  streets,  and  for  its  fine 
churches;  the  Congregational  church,  con- 
structed of  gray  limestone,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  state.  Beloit  is  well 
supplied  with  water  power,  baa  a  flourishing 
traae,  and  contains  several  manufactories  of 
woollen  goods,  of  reapers  and  fanning  mills, 
of  scales,  of  carriages,  an  iron  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  several  flouring  mills,  2  news- 
paper offices,  several  hotels,  a  bank,  a  high 
school,  and  4  grammar  and  8  primary  schools. 
It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  the  Western  Union  rail- 
roads. A  fertile  prairie,  the  largest  in  the  state, 
lies  on  the  £.  siae  of  Rock  river.  Beloit  was 
settled  about  1837,  and  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1856. 

BELOHf  Pierre,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at 
Soulletidre,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  about 
1517,  assassinated  in  Paris  in  April,  1564.  His 
early  studies  in  natural  history  were  facilitated 
by  the  bishop  of  Mans,  and  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Ronsard  and  other  learned 
men.  On  his  return  from  Germany,  where  he 
had  travelled  with  the  botanist  Cordus,  be 
was  arrested  for  alleged  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther.  He  made  three  journeys  to 
the  East  and  other  coimtries  (1546-^9),  and  a 
pension  was  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  IL, 
and  a  residence  in  the  chateau  de  Madrid,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  by  Charles  IX.  Late 
one  evening  he  was  found  dead  in  the  wood, 
having  probably  been  killed  by  robbers.  He 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  comparative  anatomy.    His  principal  work, 


Ohaervatioiu  de  pluneun  Hngularitm  ct  ehmm 
memorablety  ProutiM  en  Oriee^  Aeie^  Judee^ 
£ffppte^  Arahie  ei  autree  pay  e$trange$  (in  3 
parts,  Paris,  1553),  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  Ger- 
man. Among  his  other  writings  are :  Hut&ire 
naturelle  dee  eetrangee  paieeone  marin*  (1551). 
Hietoire  de  la  nature  dee  iyyeeaux  (1558),  and 
Lee  renumetrancee  eur  le  d^ault  du  lalkour  et 
culture  dee  plantee^  &o.  (1558). 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  BdniMait  a  country  of 
Asia,  between  lat  24°  50'  and  SO"*  20'  X.  and 
Ion.  57**  40'  and  69°  18'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Af- 
ghanistan,  E.  by  Sinde,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  W.  by  Persia;  area,  about  166,000  eq.  nu; 
pop.  about  2,500,000.  The  general  aqiect  of 
the  country  is  mountainous;  but  toward  the 
shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  on. the  south,  and 
toward  Persia  on  the  west,  there  are  extensive 
barren  plains.  The  Hala  mountains  on  the 
east  and  northeast,  running  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Solyman  mountains,  include 
a  quantity  of  comparatively  fertile  land,  of  val- 
ley and  upland  plaiu,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
raise  tropical  grains  and  fruits.  A  strip  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  east  of  the  Hala  chain,  which,  al- 
though within  the  Indus  valley,  belongs  to  Be- 
looclustan,  is  very  fertile,  producing  cereals  and 
rich  crops  of  jowarree  (a  grain  much  in  demand 
in  northern  India),  and  various  tropical  produc- 
tions. But  the  land  here  is  low  and  swampy, 
to  which  indeed  it  owes  its  fertility,  and,  though 
more  numerously  inhabited  than  the  other  re- 
gions, is  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  whole.  The 
remainder  of  the  coimtry  is  a  barren  wilderaeea. 
On  the  N.  E.  boundary  are  situated  the  famous 
mounCain  passes,  the  Bolan  and  Gundwana. 
These  form  the  direct  road  to  Eelat,  the  capital, 
and  the  only  means  of  communicating  ^ito  the 
interior  of  the  country,  from  the  plains  of  X. 
W.  India.  There  are  no  rivers  worthy  the 
name;  a  few  mountain  brooks  attain  consider- 
able size  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  endure ;  and 
the  streams  emptying  from  the  southern  coast 
into  the  sea  are  insignificant  The  northeast- 
ern and  eastern  provinces  or  districts  are  8a- 
rawan,  Kelat,  Cutch-Gundava,  and  Jhalawan. 
On  the  south  along  the  seashore  are  the  dis- 
trict of  Loos  and  Mekran,  the  ancient  Gfedrosia. 
In  the  northwest  are  Eohistan  and  Ealpoora* 
kan. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Beloochistan  consist 
of  two  great  varieties,  the  Belooches  and  the 
Brahooees,  which  are  subdivided  into  other 
tribes,  and  these  again  into  families.  Their 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  they  are  probably  a 
race  of  mixed  Tartar  and  Persian  descent 
They  themselves  claim  to  belong  to  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  central  Asia,  and 
are  zealous  Sunnis,  tolerating  an  unbeliever  ra- 
ther than  a  Shiah.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  In 
their  nomadic  habits  they  resemble  Tartars  or 
Bedouins,  living  in  tents  of  felt  or  canvas,  and 
wearing  a  woollen  cloth  on  their  heads,  with 
woollen  or  linen  outer  coats.  They  are  of 
slight  but  active  forms,  and  practise  arms  and 
warlike  exercises  for  amusement    Their  wo- 
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men  eigoy  considerable  freedom.  The  Bra- 
hooees  speak  a  dialect  resembling  those  of  the 
Pm^aub,  and  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  the 
Belooches.  They  are  somewhat  less  addicted 
to  rapine  and  plunder  than  the  others,  and  are 
said  to  be  hospitable  and  observant  of  prom- 
ises. The  government  is  under  various  heads, 
of  whom  the  khan  of  Eelat  is  leader  in  time 
of  war,  and  a  kind  of  feudal  chief  in  peace. — 
Beloochistan  was  formerly  subject  to  Persia 
and  afterward  to  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  the  tribes  shook  off 
their  dependence  on  the  Afghans.  At  the 
time  of  the  British  expedition  into  Afghanis- 
tan the  British  forced  the  Bolan  pass.  The 
Belooches  harassed  the  troops  considerably; 
and  in  1840  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
Kelat  to  chastise  them,  which  was  done  effect- 
oidly,  but  no  permanent  occupation  was  made. 

BELPER  (formerlv  Beaupoire\  a  town  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  Derwent  and  the 
Midland  nulway,  7  nL  N.  of  Derby ;  pop.  in 
1871,  11,156.  It  is^well  built,  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  of  Derbyshire.  The 
Strutt  cotton  works  employ  over  2,000  persons, 
and  there  are  also  manufactories  of  silk  and 
cotton  hosiery,  nails,  and  brown  earthenware. 

BELSHAM.  I.  ThMUU,  an  English  Unitarian 
divine  and  author,  bom  at  Bedford  in  April, 
1750,  died  at  Hampstead,  Nov.  11,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  the  dissenters^  academy  at 
Daventry,  of  which  he  was  principal  from 
1781  tcf  1789,  also  preaching  at  Daventry.  In 
1789  he  embracea  Unitarianism,  and  after 
spending  nearly  11  years  as  pastor  of  the 
Gravel  Pit  congregation,  he  was  called  to  the 
metropolis,  and  settled  in  1805  as  pastor  of 
Essex  street  chapel,  London,  where  the  re- 
maining 24  years  of  hb  life  Were  spent.  Mr. 
Belsham  wrote  a  great  deal  in  assertion  and 
vindication  of  Unitarianism,  including  "Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Revelation,^'  a  *^  Trans- 
lation of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 
with  an  Exposition  and  Notes,'*  and  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  "  Practical  View."  Among 
his  contributions/' to  general  literature,  his 
*^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  and  of  Moral  Philosophy "  (London, 
1801),  in  which,  with  David  Hartley,  he  re- 
solves all  mental  phenomena  into  the  associa-. 
tion  of  ideas,  is  best  known.  II.  WUllafli,  a 
historical  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Hammersmith  in  1752,  died  Nov.  17, 
1827.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  In 
1789  he  commenced  his  literary  course  by  pub- 
lishing "Essays,  Historical,  Political,  and  Lit- 
erary" (2  vols.).  To  these  succeeded  essays 
on  various  subjects,  chiefly  political,  and  sev- 
eral works  which  appeared  between  1798  and 
1801,  and  were  finally  reproduced  in  a  col- 
lective edition  as  a  '^  History  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  "  (12 
vols.  8vo,  1806). 

BELSHiZZAR  (GhaL  BelihaUUar).  See  Bab- 
ylon. 
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BELSIJirCE,  or  Bebuce,  Henri  Fniffig  Xavler 

4e,  a  French  Jesuit,  bom  at  P^rigord,  Dec.  4, 
1671,  died  in  Marseilles,  June  4,  1755.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  a  Jesuit,  was  made  grand 
vicar  of  Agen,  and  in  1709  bishop  of  Marseilles. 
During  the  pestilence  which  devastated  his  see 
in  1720-^21,  Belsunce  displayed  charity  and 
unselfishness  to  a  degree  tnat  drew  upon  him 
the  encomiums  of  all  Europe.  He  is  especially 
referred  to  in  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man."  In 
consideration  of  his  services  at  this  period,  he 
was  oflTered  the  bishopric  of  Laon,  and  also  the 
archbishopric  of  Bordeaux,  but  refused  both. 
He  was,  however,  the  recipient  of  many  hon- 
ors, both  from  the  pope  and  the  king.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Jansenists,  whom  he  attacked  with 
much  zeal  in  various  writing  He  founded 
a  Jesuit  college  which  bears  his  name. 

BELT,  Great  and  Little,  the  name  given  to 
two  of  the  three  channels  which  connect  the 
Baltic  with  the  Cattegat,  and  through  it  with 
the  North  sea.  The  Great  Belt  is  about  50 
m.  long,  18  m.  in  medium  width,  and  from 
6  to  26  fathoms  deep.  It  lies  between  the 
islands  of  Seeland  and  FOnen,  the  shores  of 
which  present  no  striking  features,  but  are 
lined  with  safe  harbors.  Navigation  is  diffi- 
cult at  all  seasons  on  account  of  many  danger- 
ous shoals  and  sand  bimks,  and  in  winter  it  is 
still  ftirther  obstructed  by  fioating  ice,  though 
the  swiftness  of  the  current  prevents  the  strait 
from  being  often  frozen  over.  Lighthouses 
have  been  erected  on  the  shores ;  and  on  the 
small  island  of  SprogO,  which  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,  and  which  the  action  of  the 
waves  is  gradually  wearing  away,  there  is,  be- 
sides a  light,  a  small  building  for  the  shelter  of 
crews  of  such  small  vessels  as  may  be  ice- 
bound in  the  attempt  to  pass  through  the 
strait — ^The  Little  Belt  separates  Fdnen  from 
Schleswig  and  Jutland.  It  is  also  about  50  m. 
long,  f^om  1,000  yards  to  12  m.  wide,  and  from 
5  to  80  fathoms  deep.  The  shores  are  low  and 
regular,  and  the  current  rapid.  It  is  frozen 
over  from  December  to  April,  and  navigation 
at  other  seasons  is  attended  with  the  same  dan- 
gers as  in  the  Great  Belt.  Large  vessels  usu- 
ally pass  through  the  Sound,  which  is  the  only 
channel  except  the  Belts  between  the  Catte- 
gat and  the  Baltic. 

BELTANE,  or  Betteln,  a  kind  of  festival,  still 
celebrated  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  remotest  period  of  druidical  supremacy. 
The  name  signifies  the  fire  of  Bel  or  6aal,  and 
the  custom  was  probably  an  offshoot  and  rem- 
nant of  oriental  worship.  To  the  Beltane  may 
be  referred  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  on 
midsummer  eve  m  England,  in  honor  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

BELTIS,  or  Bllit,  a  goddess  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.   See  Mtutta. 

BELtSAia,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Minnesota; 
pop.  in  1870,  80.  Red  lake  in  the  N.  W.  part 
discharges  into  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  and 
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f^reral  lakes  In  the  west  discharge  Into  "Wild 
Rice  river,  wbioh  flows  into  the  Ked.  Itasca 
lake,  about  1,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  the  8.  part  of  the  oonnty,  is  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  in  its  course  through 
the  county  forms  several  lakes,  the  largest  being 
Oass  lake,  on  the  8.  £.  border.  Leech  lake,  a 
large  body  of  water  touching  the  8.  £.  comer, 
also  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

BELUR  TAGB.    8ee  Bolob  Taoh. 

BELVS  (Heb.  Bel;  Or.  B^Xof),  the  Gnecised 
form  of  the  Ohaldee  Bel,  as  given  in  the  He- 
brew 8criptures,  or  Bil,  as  read  in  the  inscrip- 
tiims,  the  name  or  title  of  one  of  the  principal 
Babylonian  divinities.  The  name  Bel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  from  Beel^  a  Chaldee 
eauivalent  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Baal 
(the  Lord).  (See  Baal,  Babylonia,  and  Me- 
BODACH.)  The  attending  female  divinity  was 
Bilit  or  Mylitta.  (See  Mtlitta.)  The  Greeks 
adopted  Belus  among  their  divinities,  making 
him  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  ancestral  hero 
and  national  divimty  of  several  eastern  nations. 

BELUSy  Teoqils  tf.    See  Babel,  and  Babylon. 

BELZONI,  CUevaul  Batliita,  an  Italian  travel- 
ler and  explorer,  the  son  of  a  barber,  bom  in 
Padua  about  1778,  died  in  Africa,  Dec.  8,  1828. 
He  was  educated  for  monastic  life;  but  the 
French  revolution  broke  up  this  design,  and 
after  wandering  for  some  time  about  the  con- 
tinent, he  went  to  England  in  1808.  'Here 
he  at  flrst  gained  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
exhibiting  as  an  athlete  at  Astley's  circus, 
being  endowed  with  prodi^ous  strength.  To 
these  feats  were  added  scientific  experiments, 
as  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  natural  phi- 
losophy, particularly  to  hydraulics.  He  mar- 
ried in  England,  and  after  residing  there  for 
nine  years  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta. 
Oonceiving  the  idea  of  offenng  his  services 
to  the  pasha  of  Egypt  in  constracting  water 
wheels  to  irrigate  the  fields  contiguous  to  the 
Nile,  he  arrived  in  Egypt  June  9,  1816.  He 
first  constracted  for  the  pasha  one  of  his  hy- 
draulic machines,  at  the  gardens  of  Subra, 
three  miles  from  Gairo.  Mehemet  Ali  himself 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  it,  but  the 
cultivators  regarded  it  as  an  innovation,  and 
their  prejudices  obliged  Belzoni  to  abandon 
his  scheme  without  even  being  rewarded  by 
the  pasha.  His  curiosity  being  now  strongly 
excited  on  the  subject  of  £jm>tian  antiquities, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Snrckhardt  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  consul,  to 
remove  the  colossal  head,  generally  but  incor- 
rectly styled  the  young  Memnon.  This  Bel- 
zoni successfully  accomplished,  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  transporting  it  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  shipping  it  for  England.  In  the 
mean  time  he  made  excursions  to  the  mountain 
of  Gomoo,  to  Asswan  and  Philsd,  and  at  Ip- 
sambul  he  was  the  first  to  open  the  great 
temple  which  had  been  discovered  by  Burck- 
harat  In  1817  he  nuide  a  second  journey  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
witn  Drovetti,  the  French  consul,  and  his  co- 


adjutor the  coont  de  Forbin.  He  visited  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  made  exeavatioDs  at 
Earnak.  Belxoni  also  disoovered  another  co- 
lossal head  of  granite,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  museum,  and,  in  the  valley  of  Bibaa- 
ul-Moluk,  the  most  p^ect  of  Imown  EgyptiayB 
tombs,  a  model  of  which,  exhibited  by  him  in 
London  in  1821,  attracted  crowds  of  visitors. 
Before  leaving  Egypt  he  succeeded  in  1818, 
after  much  trouble,  m  exploring  the  second  of 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gixeh,  t^  of  Cbephrcn 
or  Sephres.  This,  ever  since  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, was  believed  to  be  withont  internal 
chambers.  After  80  days  of  persevering  l^Mir, 
Belzoni  found  the  entrance^  and  penetrated 
to  the  central  chamber.    He  also  visited  the 


district  of  Fayoom,  the  oasb  of  Jupiter  >^^»- 
mon,  and  Li^e  Moeris,  and  disoovered  th« 
ruins  of  Berenice.  He  left  Egypt  in  Septem* 
ber,  1819,  and  visited  his  native  city  of  Padoa, 
where  a  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  published  a  **  Nar- 
rative of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
within  the  I^rramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Ex- 
cavations in  Egypt  and  Nubia  "  (8d  ecL,  2  vols. 
8vcs  London,  1822).  In  1828  he  formed  the 
dengn  of  penetratmg  to  Timbuctoo  in  Africa, 
and  had  reached  the  bight  of  Benin,  bat  was 
attacked  with  dysentery,  of  which  he  died  at 
a  small  place  in  Benin. 

BEM*  Jtef,  a  Polish  general,  bom  at  Tar- 
now,  Galicia,  in  1795,  died  at  Aleppo,  Dec  10, 
1850.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  corps 
of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  received  hu  military 
training  at  the  artillery  school  directed  by  Gea. 
Pelletier.  On  leaving  this  school  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  horse  artillerv,  served 
m  that  capacity  under  Davonst  and  MBcdon- 
ald  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  won  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor  by  his  codperation  in  the 
defence  of  Dantzic,  and  after  the  surrender  of 
that  fortress  returned  to  Poland.  As  the  czar 
Alexander  now  affected  a  great  predilection  for 
the  Polish  nation,  and  reorganized  the  Poli^ 
army,  Bern  entered  the  latter  in  1815  as  an 
officer  of  artillery,  but  was  soon  dismissed  for 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  superior;  but  he  was 
subsequently  u>pointed  mintary  teacher  at  ttie 
artillery  school  of  Warsaw  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  now  introduced  the 
use  of  the  Oongreve  rocket  into  the  PoUsb 
army,  recording  the  experiments  made  in  a 
volume  originally  published  in  French.  He 
was  insubordinate,  and  frt)m  1820  to  1825  was 
several  times  arraigned  before  courts  martial, 
punished  with  imprisonment,  and  at  last  sent 
to  Eock  under  stnot  police  surveillance.  He 
did  not  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  Polish  ar- 
my until  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  Peters- 
burg insurrection  made  Oonstantine  lose  si^t 
of  him.  Leaving  Russian  Poland,  he  now 
retired  to  Lemberg;  where  he  became  an  over- 
seer in  a  large  distillery,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
steam  appli^  to  the  distiDation  of  alcohol. 
When  the  Warsaw  insurrection  of  1830  broke 
out  he  joined  it,  after  a  few  months  was  made 
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a  ma}or  of  artillery,  and  in  June.  1831,  took 
part  m  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  wnere  he  was 
noticed  for  the  skill  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  fonghtagainst  the  vastl  j  superior  Rus- 
sian batteries.  'Wnen  the  Polish  army  had  been 
finaUy  repul8€|<l  in  its  attacks  against  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  passed  the  Narew,  he  covered 
the  retreat  by  a  bold  advance.  He  was  now 
created  colonel,  soon  after  general,  and  called 
to  the  command-in-ohief  of  the  Polish  artillery. 
After  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  in  the  defence  of 
which  he  took  part,  he  crossed  the  Prussian 
frontier  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  urged 
the  men  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  the 
Prussians,  and  thus  provoked  a  bloody  oollisioor, 
called  at  that  time  the  battle  of  Fischau.  He 
then  abandoned  the  army  and  organized  in  G^- 
many  committees  for  the  support  of  Polish 
emigrants,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris. 
Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France  absorbed  his  time  during  the 
period  from  1884  to  1848.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  March,  1848,  of  revolutionary 
symptoms  in  Austrian  Poland,  he  hastened  to 
Lemoerg,  and  thence,  on  Oct  14,  to  Vienna, 
which  had  risen  in  insurrection  on  the  6th. 
But  he  in  vom  exerted  all  his  energy  in  organ- 
izing the  insurgents.  After  a  remarkable  de- 
fence, Oct.  28,  1848,  of  the  great  barricade 
erected  in  the  Jfigemzeile,  and  after  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  between  the  Vienna  magis- 
trates and  Prince  Windischgrfttz,  he  disappear- 
ed, secretly  escaping  to  Pesth.  The  revolu- 
tionary Hungarian  government  gave  him  com- 
mand of  Transylvania.  Opening  the  first  cam- 
paign toward  the  end  of  December,  1848,  with 
a  force  of  about  8,000  ill-organized  and  badly 
armed  men,  he  finished  it  in  about  three  months, 
having  vanquished  Puchner  with  an  Austrian 
army  of  20,000,  Engelhardt  with  an  auxiliary 
force  of  6,000  Russians,  and  Urban  with  his 
freebooters.  But  during  the  next  summer  the 
war  was  renewed  by  the  Russians,  and,  after 
desperate  fighting  on  the  part  of  Bern  and  his 
army,  was  terminated  disastrously  for  them 
by  the  decisive  battles  of  SchAssburg  (July 
81,  1849)  and  Temesvftr  (Aug.  9),  which  were 
speedily  foDowed  by  the  surrender  of  GWJrgey. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  last  stand 
at  Lugos  and  in  Transylvania,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refbge  in  the  Turkish  territory. 
With  the  purpose  of  opening  to  himself  a  new 
field  of  activity  agdnst  Russia,  Bem  embraced 
the  Mussulman  faith,  and  was  raised  by  the 
sultan  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  under  the 
name  of  Amurath,  with  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army;  but,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
the  European  powers;  he  was  relegated  to 
Aleppo.  Having  there  succeeded  in  repressing 
some  sanguinary  excesses  committed  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  on  the  Christian  residents  by 
the  Mussulman  populace,  he  died  about  a 
month  later,  of  a  violent  fever,  for  wlrich  he 
would  allow  no  medical  aid. — His  pubKcatiuns 
include  Bxpose  gSniral  de  la  mlthode  mnemo- 
nique  polanais€y  &c,  (Paris  and  Leipsic,  1830), 


part  of  whkh  work  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
"  Polish- American  System  of  Chronology,"  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  (New  York,  1862). 

BEMAN,  NatiuyriikS.  S.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  1786, 
died  at  Carbondale,  HI.,  Aug.  8, 1871.  He  grad- 
uated at  Middlebury  college  in  1807,  studied 
theology,  and  about  1810  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Portland,  Me. 
Two  or  three  years  later  he  went  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Georgia,  where  he  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  work  of  establishing  educational 
institutions.  In  1822  he  became  pastor  of  the 
first  (and  at  that  time  the  only)  Presbyterian 
church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  retained  the  charge 
of  this  cjiurch  more  than  40  year^,  and  became 
a  leading  member  of  his  denomination,  entering 
warmly  into  the  temperance,  morid  reform, 
revival,  and  anti-slavery  movements  of  his 
time.  In  1881  he  was  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the '  Presbyterian  church ; 
and  during  the  discussions  which  inf  1887  led 
to  the  disruption  of  that  church  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  New  School  branch.  In  1868  he 
resigned  the  pastoral  office,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  resided  in  Troy  or  with  his 
daughter  in  Illinois.  Dr.  Beman  was  among 
the  most  cultivated  scholars  and  eloquent 
peachers  of  the  American  church.  Mafiy  of 
nis  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  have  been 
separately  printed;  he  also  published  a  vol- 
ume containing  *'  Four  Sermons  on  the  Atone- 
ment,*' and  was,  by  appointment  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  one  of^  the  compilers  of  the 
hymn  book  adopted  by  the  New  School  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  diurch. 

BEHBOt  I.  BMUkzIo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
at  Valdamo,  was  employed  by  tne  court  of 
Milan  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  asmsted  in  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cremona,  where  he  painted  the  **  Purifica- 
tion "  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  His 
works  are  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  coloring, 
bold  attitudes,  and  splendid  drapery.  II«  (ikH 
vauil  FtMifMC%  brother  and  pupil  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  painter  of  the  Cremonese  school,  who 
of  aU  his  contemporaries  departed  furthest 
from  the  antique  manner,  and  resembles  Fra 
Bartolommeo  in  coloring. 

BEmrO,  VMtf.  <^  Itdian  cardinal  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Venice,  May  20,  1470,  died  in 
Rome,  Jan.  18,  1647.  He.  was  of  a  noble  fi&m- 
ily,  and  at  an  early  age  studied  at  Florence, 
whither  his  father  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
and  afterward  at  Messina,  whence  he  returned 
in  1494  to  his  native  city.  Soon  after  he  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  Mount  Etna,  which  was  his  first 
publication.  He  then  frequented  the  courts 
of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  pursuing  phUosophical 
and  literary  studies,  and  admirea  for  his  wit 
and  gracefiol  manners.  Learning  and  letters 
were  then  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  noble 
families  of  Italy,  and  Bembo  had  many  power- 
ful patrons,  received  favors  from  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  accompanied  his  friend  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  pope  as  Leo 
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X.  He  was  made  secretary  to  the  new  pope. 
ei\jojed  the  ac(^uamtance  of  many  distinguishea 
men,  and  butoed  himself  with  composition. 
The  beantiful  Morosina,  whom  he  loved,  and 
who  bore  him  three  children,  persnaded  him 
upon  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in  1521  to  retire 
from  public  affairs,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  literary  elegance  at  Padua.  Here  he 
formed  an  extensive  library  and  collection  of 
medals,  and  ei^oyed  the  society  of  his  learned 
friends.  He  sometimes  visited  Bome,  and  hav- 
ing become  a  cardinal  after  the  accession  of 
Paul  in.,  he  determined  to  embrace  another 
manner  of  life.  He  renounced  profane  letters, 
studied  the  fathers  and  theoloffians,  was  ad- 
vanced to  several  bishoprics,  and  died  in  senti- 
ments worthy  of  a  prince  of  the  church.  His 
writings,  consisting  of  letters,  poems,  dialogues, 
criticisms,  fragments,  and  a  history  of  Venice, 
are  distiI^^uisbed  for  elegance  and  gracefulness 
of  style. 

BEN,  tBe  Hebrew  and  Arabic  word  for  son, 
often  used  in  forming  complements  of  names ; 
thus:  Shelomeh  ben  David  (Solomon  son  of 
David),  Mosheh  ben  Maimon  (Moses  Mumoni- 
des).  All  ben  Hassan.  In  Arabic,  and  after  it 
in  medisQval  Hebrew,  the  form  iim  is  used  in 
the  same  way,  being  in  rabbinical  names  often 
changed  into  aben.  The  Qualifying  names  with 
the  prefixed  ben^  &c.,  are  also  used  independent- 
ly, thus :  Ibn  Batuta,  Ibn  Ezra,  Ben  Gabirol, 
Bendavid ;  like  the  dmilar  modem  names  Ja- 
cobson,  Mendelssohn,  and  Davison. 

BERlLCiZAR,  Scbtfttai  de,  the  first  conqueror 
of  Popayan,  New  Granada,  bom  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  oentunr  at  Benalcaz,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  Spain,  died  m  1650.  He  set  out  as  a 
common  sailor  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Darien,  in  1514. 
His  abihty  and  daring  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  Pizarro,  who  sent  him  against  the 
Indian  leader  BuminahuL  At  the  moment  cfi 
engagement  tlie  volcano  of  Oochabamba  suf- 
fered an  eruption,  at  which  the  Peravian  army 
was  more  frightened  than  the  Spaniards,  and 
fied  to  Quito.  Sebastian  then  possessed  him- 
self of  the  smoking  ruins  of  this  city.  Thence 
he  passed  northward  and  overcame  Popayan, 
a  chief  whose  name  he  transferred  to  the  con- 
quered territory.  Inflamed  by  the  speeches 
of  an  Indian  captive,  who  spoke  of  a  chief  ftir- 
ther  north  who  was  anointed  with  gold  pow- 
der, Benalcazar  and  his  band  determined  to 
visit  and  conquer  this  el  dorado,  or  "golden 
one."  After  traversing  vast  forests,  he  arrived 
in  1634  in  the  country  afterward  called  New 
Granada,  but  found  himself  forestalled  by  two 
other  Spanish  adventurers.  He  returned  to 
Popayan,  and  was  made  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince by  a  decree  dated  1638.  But  when  La 
Gasca  succeeded  in  supplanting  Diego  Pizarro, 
he  deprived  Benalcazar  of  his  governorship, 
and  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  this  slight  is  said  to 
have  caused  his  death. 

BENARiS^  a  cit^  of  British  India,  celebrated 
Bs  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Hindoos,  | 


situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  890 
m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  76  m.  E.  of  Allaha- 
bad, in  lat  26**  19'  N.,  Ion.  82"  65'  E. ;  pop. 
about  200,000.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces.  Although  so  far 
inland,  the  altitude  of  Benares  above  the  sea 
level  is  only  about  800  ft  Tlie  city  extends 
over  three  miles  along  the  Ganges,  and  one 
mile  fVom  it.  A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the 
river  to  the  railway  station  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  width  of  the  Ganges  here  varies 
with  the  season,  sometimes  exceeding  half  a 
mile.  The  ascent  from  the  river  margin  to  the 
City  is  very  steep,  and  is  for  the  most  part  oc- 
cupied by  long  and  handsome  flights  of  broad 
stone  steps,  called  ghauts.  These  terraces  are 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  Hindoos  in  all  their 
outdoor  pursuits.  Above  them  rise  the  pal- 
aces, mosques,  towers,  and  temples  of  the 
city,  which  as  seen  from  the  Ganges,  in  their 
massive  and  gorgeous  architecture,  present  a 
striking  and  impressive  picture  of  oriental 
grandeur.  The  interior  of  Benares,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  attractive,  the  houses  being 
high  and  closely  built,  witn  no  streets  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  carriages.  The 
loftier  and  better  class  of  dwellings  are  buih 
of  brick,  and  have  an  interior  courtyard ;  but 
many  of  the  houses  are  simply  cabins  of  dried 
mud  roofed  with  tiles,  Benares  has  been  ap- 
propriately termed  the  Mecca  of  the  Hindoos. 
A  true  Brahman  regards  it  as  the  holiest  spot 
on  earth,  and  believes  that  future  blessedness 
is  secure  to  the  worst  of  men  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  die  within  its  precincts.  Hundreds 
of  invalids  are  brought  here  to  be  sanctified  by 
so  enviable  a  death.  Even  the  water  of  thie 
sacred  Ganges  is  holier  here  than  elsewbtire, 
and  quantities  of  it  are  taken  from  the  ghauts 
and  conveyed  by  pious  pilgrims  to  every  part 
of  India..  Along  the  terraced  riverride  fires 
are  continually  burning,  on  which  smoulder  the 
bodies  of  the  recent  dead.  The  sacred  Brah- 
man bulls  roam  in  large  numbers  through  the 
narrow  streets  at  wul,  frequently  dii^uting 
the  right  of  way  with  foot  passengers.  There 
are  not  fewer  than  1,000  Hindoo  templea  in 
the  city.  The  golden  temple  of  Shiva,  the 
reigning  deity  of  Benares,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated,  but  is  neither  very  beautiful  nor 
attractive.  The  Doorgha  Eond,  the  famous 
temple  of  the  sacred  monkeys,  althon^  os- 
tensibly devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Doorgha,  is  in  reality  the  dwelling  of  swarms 
of  large  yellow  monkeys,  who  overrun  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  They  are  maintained  and 
careAilly  tended  by  the  Brahmans,  who  imanne 
them  to  possess  certain  holy  attributes.  The 
temple  overlooks  one  of  the  finest  tanks  in  India. 
The  Hindoos  are  the  dominant  race  in  Benarea» 
constituting  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  population. 
On  important  religious  occasions  throngs  of 
pilgrims,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  100,000, 
come  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan  to  visit  the 
holy  city.    The  Mohammedan  mosques  in  Be- 
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Dares  number  more  than  SOO,  tihat  bnilt  b; 
AoruDgzebe  in  the  ITtb  contnry  being  the 
moat  prominent.  It  ooonpieB  the  sit«  of  an 
ancient  Hindoo  temple  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Il8  28  minaretB  rise  each  282  ft.  above 
the  aarfaoe  of  the  Ganges,  the  foundations  ex- 
tending to  the  water's  edge.  Tlie  architecture 
of  the  building  ja  variouBiy  described  as  beau- 
tiful and  unattractive.  The  obserVatorj  of  Jai 
Singh,  established  during  the  Uo^ul  supremacy, 
ia  a  massive  structure,  furnished  with  curious 
astronomical  instraments  and  ancient  oriental 
drawings  of  the  celestial  heavens.  A  Hindoo 
Sanskrit  college  wa»  founded  in  1792,  to  which 
an  English  department  was  added  in  1832, 
providing  inatraction  in  mathematics,  history, 
belles-lettres,  and  political  economj.  There 
are  otlier  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  schools, 
and   several   foreign  Christian  missions.      A 
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court  of  civil  and  criminal  Jnstice  is 
by  the  British  government  Secrole,  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  containing  the  official  resi- 
dences and  cantonments,  hea  between  2  and  8 
m.  W.  of  the  native  town.  It  is  an  unhealthy 
station  and  much  dreaded  by  European  troops. 
The  manufactures  of  Benares  comprise  cottons, 
woollens,  silks,  and  magiuficent  gold  brocades^ 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  large  provincial 
trade  in  fine  shawls,  muslins,  and  diamonds, 
which  ariicles,  in  addition  to  its  own  mann- 
faotorea,  form  the  principal  exports.  It  is  alao 
a  great  mart  of  distribution  for  Europeaa 
goods.— The  modem  city  of  Benares  dates  from 
the  period  of  Mohammedan  asccndancf  in  the 
lattCT  part  of  the  I7th  centnry,  but  the  ruina 
found  m  the  vicinity  indicate  a  much  earlier 
origin.  The  Hindoos  believe  Benares  to  hav^ 
been  founded  at  the  creation  of  the  world.    It 


18  noteworthj'  that  three  great  religions  have 
flourished  there;  Buddhism,  the  founders  of 
which  there  began  to  propagate  their  faith ; 
Mohammedanism,  which  was  temporarily  dom- 
inant ;  and  Brahmanism,  which  has  regained  its 
BDpremocj. — The  district  of  Benares  has  an 
area  of  about  l,(KiO  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  800,000.  It  is  abnndantly  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  Goomtee,  and  many  smaller  streams. 
The  climate  is  clioracterized  by  violent  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  with  a  mean  of  TT°  F., 
and  an  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  SO  inches. 
The  country  is  fertile  and  well  cultiyated,  pro- 
ducing abundant  cropa  of  sngar,  opium,  and 
indigo.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  17T5  by  the  king.or  nawaub  of  Oude, 
who  acquired  it  after  the  dentmction  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  On  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  payment  of  certain  tribute,  the  East  India 


company  in  177fl  granted  the  district  to  Rajah 
Cheyt  Singh.  '  This  agreement  was  broken  by 
Varren  Hastings  as  governor  general,  and  itB 
Violation  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  charges 
on  which  he  was  subsequently  impeached. 

BESBOW,  Jaha,  an  English  admiral,  born  at 
Newport  in  18B0,  died  in  Jamaica,  Not.  i, 
1702.  He  was  reared  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  in  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1S8B  he 
fought  so  desperately  against  an  African  cor- 
sair, that  he  was  invited  to  the  Spanish  court 
by  Charles  11.,  who  recommenced  him  to 
Jamea  II.  of  England,  The  latter  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  to  protect  Brit- 
ish interests  in  the  English  channel,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  and  employed  in  blockading  and  bom- 
barding the  French  ports.  In  1701,  with  a 
squadron  under  his  command,  he  sailed  to  the 
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West  Indies.  His  success  was  commended  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  in  1702,  on  a  second 
expedition,  he  encountered  the  French  fleet 
under  Ducasse,  and  for  five  days  maintained  a 
running  fight  with  them.  He  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  enemy ^s  stemmost  ship  to  close 
quarters,  but  his  chief  officers  refusea  to  second 
his  efibrts.  Here  he  lost  a  le|^  by  a  chain-shot, 
an  event  which,  though  it  did  not  abate  his  ar- 
dor, gave  occasion  for  some  of  his  captains  to 
a^reo  *^  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done.*'  On 
his  return  to  Jamaica  he  brought  the  delin- 
quents before  a  court  martial,  which  convict- 
ed them  of  disobedience  and  cowardice,  and 
caused  them  to  be  shot.  His  wound,  and  the 
emotion  caused  by  these  events,  concurred  with 
a  pulmonary  disease  to  hasten  his  death. 

BEICOOLEN  (Malay,  Bangha  Vlu,  rolling  up- 
lands). L  A  Dutch  residency  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra ;  area,  indudmg  the  island  of 
Engano,  8,786  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  100,000.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  onaulating.  The  soil  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  island ; 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  stiff  red  clay^  burnt 
nearly  to  the  state  of  a  brick  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  chief  culture  was  pepper 
during  the  first  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
this  country.  In  1798  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
were  introduced  from  the  Moluccas ;  but  the  lat- 
ter alone  has  succeeded,  and  that  only  by  ma- 
nuring and  much  labor  and  care.  Some  of  the 
forests  abound  in  gutta  percha  and  gutta  tdban 
trees,  which  produce  a  gum  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Coffee  is  cultivate  to  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  styrax  bemoin  tree,  from  which  the 
gum  benjamin  of  commerce  is  obtained,  is 
grown  in  plantations.  The  buffalo  and  goat 
are  the  only  large  'animals  domesticated.  Ti- 
gers are  very  numerous,  and  materially  impede 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Rejangs, 
one  of  tne  most  civilized  races  of  Sumatra, 
compose  the  greater  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  territory.  II.  The  chief  town  of  the 
residency,  m  lat  8*  47'  8.,  Ion.  102°  19'  E. ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  The  British  East  India 
company  established  a  factory  at  this  point 
for  the  pepper  trade  in  1685.  In  1714  Fort 
Marlborough  was  founded,  8  m.  distant  In 
1760  the  French  under  Count  d'Estaing  cap- 
tured and  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  fac- 
tory ;  bjit  they  were  restored  to  the  company 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  By  the  treaty 
of  London  in  1824,  the  English  government 
ceded  the  fort  and  factory,  and  establishments 
dependent  on  them,  which  then  embraced  a 
territory  of  about  12  sq.  m.,  to  the  Dutch,  in 
exchange  for  Malacca  and  its  territory,  and  a 
small  post  near  Madras.  Bencoolen  was  an  un- 
profitable dependency  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
and  cost  the  East  India  company,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  $60,000  per  annum  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  possession;  it  was  maintained 
partly  from  a  point  of  honor,  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  an  over-estimate  of  the  advantages 
expected  to  grow  out  of  the  pepper  trade. 
During  the  English  possession  the  town  con- 


tained 20,000  inhabitants,  but  has  now  dwindled 
to  one  half  that  number,  composed  of  R^angs, 
Malays,  Bnghis,  and  a  large  number  of  Arabs 
and  Chinese.  A  Dutch  assistant  resident  m 
stationed  there. 

BENDA*  L  FnaXf  a  German  violinist,  bom 
at  Old  Benatek,  in  Bohemia,  in  1709,  died  at 
Potsdam  in  1788.  He  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary mastery  of  the  violin,  receiving  his  first 
lessons  from  a  blind  mudcian  in  a  band  of 
strollingplavers.  In  1782  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Frederick  the  Great,  then  prince  royals 
with  whom  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  long 
life.  He  founded  a  school  of  violinista,  whoee 
method  of  playing  .was  original  and  effective. 
He  also  published  some  excellent  soloe  for  the 
violin,  n.  GeMTg,  a  composer,  brother  of  the 
^ecedin^,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1721,  died  at 
Edstritz  m  1795.  He  passed  many  years  of  his 
life  as  a  musician  in  the  service  of  the  courts 
of  Prussia  and  Gotha.  and  improved  his  style 
by  a  visit  to  Italy.  He  composed  a  number  of 
comic  operas,  and  two  of  a  serious  character  eo^ 
titled  ^*  Ariadne  in  Naxos  "  and  ^^  Medea,**  which 
are  written  with  mnch  feeling  and  taste.  Be- 
sides his  operas,  Benda  wrote  some  excellent 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord. 

BENDAVID,  Lanrai,  a  German  philos<ra>her 
and  mathematician,  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Oct  18, 1762,  died  there,  March  2d, 
1882.  A  gla^-cutter  by  trade,  he  attained 
ffreat  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  the 
highest  praise  was  awarded  by  Kfistner  to  his 
first  published  disquisition  in  1785,  Theorieder 
ParalleleUy  followed  in  1789  by  Da*  mathtma- 
tuche  Unendliehe.  Alter  lecturing  in  Berhn 
and  studying  in  GOttingen,  he  delivered  in  Vi- 
enna for  about  four  years  lectures  on  Kantian 
philosophy  and  nsthetics  which  he  afterward 
published.  Persecuted  in  Vienna,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1797,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  Hfe 
there,  engaged  in  lecturing  and  literary  labors, 
and  in  presiding  over  the  Jewish  free  school, 
which  under  his  direction  rose  to  great  excel- 
lence. His  works  include  Vorlttnngen  ^Aer 
die  Kritih  der  reinen  Vemiir\/t  (Vienna, 
1796;  2d  ed.,  Beriin,  1802);  Ver$vch  uber 
das  VergnHgen  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1794) ;  Ver- 
such  finer  Oeeehmachilehre  (Berlin,  1798); 
Vemteh  einer  HeehUlehre  (1802) ;  Ueber  dt% 
Urtprungunserer  Erkenntnis$  (a  prixe  essay, 
1802);  ueber  die  Beligum  der  Ebrder  wr 
Maeee  (1812) ;  and  Zur  Bereehnung  de$  jQdi- 
Bchen  KaUndere  (1817). 

BEHDEUNH.  Ediard,  a  German  painter,  of 
the  Dtlsseldorf  school,  bom  in  Berlin.  Dec.  3« 
1811.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  banker,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Schadow,  who  had  a  very  great 
influence  upon  his  style,  and  led  him  to  adopt 
many  characteristics  exhibited  in  nearly  all  his 
paintings.  Bendemann  was  only  21  years  of 
age  when  his  first  great  picture,  "  The  Mourning 
Jews,"  acquired  for  him  a  lasting  celebrity. 
In  1838  he  was  made  professor  at  the  academy 
of  art  in  Dresden.  He  was  also  chosen  to  dec- 
orate with  frescoes  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
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royal  palace  there;  and  the  pamtings  he  exe- 
cuted are  among  the  best  of  his  works.  In 
1859  he  was  made  director  of  the 'academy  at 
Dtisseldor^  which  position  he  still  holds  (1878). 
He  has  produced  a  very  great  number  of  re- 
markable and  celebrated  works,  besides  the 
frescoes  with  which  he  has  decorated  public 
buildings  in  Germany. 

BENDiS  (Russ.  Bendary),  a  fortified  town  of 
Russia,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank  and  about  48  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  85  m.  S.  £.  of 
Eishenev;  pop.  in  1869, 24,448,  including  Jews, 
Russians,  Tartars.  Armenians,  and  Moldavians. 
The  town  is  partly  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent, and  is  separated  from  the  strong  citadel, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence,  by  a  large  space 
with  a  mound,  called  after  Suvaro£  There  are 
seven  gates  and  several  suburbs,  and  the  small 
houses  and  numerous  hovels  extend  far  into 
the  surrounding  steppe.  The  streets  are  dirty 
and  gloomy,  and  the  town  generally  has  an 
oriental  aspect,  enhanced  by  many  mosques, 
which  with  one  exception  are  now  appropnatea 
to  secular  purposes.  The  natives  are  mostly 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  Salt^ 
petre,  leather,  and  paper  are  manufactured 
to  some  extent  The  Russians  are  the  most 
industrious.  The  chief  language  is  Rouma- 
nian. The  transit  business  with  Odessa,  Jas- 
sy,  and  other  places  is  very  active,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  being  in  grain,  wine,  wool,  cat- 
tle, tallow,  and  timber. — ^The  Genoese  had  a 
settlement  here  as  early  as  the  12th  century, 
*but  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  established  till  the  14th  century. 
In  the  16th  it  passed  with  Moldavia  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  who  built  the  fortifications. 
After  the  battle  of  Poltava  (July  8,  1709) 
Charles  XII.  escaped  to  Bender,  and  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  reside  for 
several  years  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Yamitza.  The  Russians  under  Panin  stormed 
and  burned  the  town  Sept.  26,  1770,  and  mas- 
sacred the  garrison  and  tne  inhabitants,  killing 
about  80,000.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1774 
Restored  the  tow£  to  Turkey.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  Russians  under  Potemkin,  Nov. 
15,  1789;  but  the  Turks  were  once  more  re- 
instated till  1806,  when  Meyendorff  retook  the 
place,  and  in  1812  it  was  by  U)e  treaty  of 
Bucharest  united  to  Russia  together  witii  the 
rest  of  Bessarabia. 

BEBTDISH,  Bridget,  the  granddaughter  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  of  England,  and  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Ireton,  born  about  1660,  died  in  1727. 
In  her  early  years  she  lived  at  CromwelPs 
court,  and  was  present  at  the  audiences  he  gave 
to  foreign  ambassadors.  She  bore  a  wonderful 
resemblance  to  the  protector,  physically  and 
morallv ;  her  energy  was  immense ;  she  would 
work  for  days  together  without  sleeping ;  had 
uncommon  conversational  powers ;  was  liable 
to  periodic  attacks  of  religious  ecstasy ;  and 
managed  her  salt  works  at  Southtown,  in  Nor- 
folk, with  great  exactness.    She  could  never 


bear  to  hear  her  grandfather  evil  spoken  of, 
and  one  day  when  travelling  in  the  stage*  coach 
a  tory  squire  so  conmiitted  himself^  not  know- 
ing in  whose  presence  he  was;  she  jumped  out 
at  the  next  stage,  snatched  a  sword  from 
another  fellow  passenger,  and  challenged  the 
royalist  gentleman  to  a  duel.  She  would  some- 
times drive  her  carriage  into  Yarmouth,  and 
spend  an  evening  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  that 
city,  where  her  princely  manners,  venerable 
aspect,  and  imposmg  energy  of  voice  and  man- 
ner recalled  the  protector.  A  memoir  of  her 
by  a  local  physician  has  been  preserved,  and 
translated  into  French  by  Guizot. 

BEHEDEK,  Lidwlg  TM,  an  Ai^trian  soldier, 
bom  at  Oedenburg,  W.  Hungary,  in  1804.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  physician,  studied  at  the  milita- 
ry academy  of  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  entered 
the  army  as  a  comet  in  1822,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  1848.  He  fought 
against  the  insurgents  in  Galicia  in  1846,  against 
the  Italians  in  1848,  and  in  1869  commanded  at 
Solferino  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  In  1860 
he  became  field  marshal  and  governor  general 
of  Hungary,  in  November  of  the  same  year  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Italy,  and  in  1866  in  the  war 
with  the  Prussians,  by  whom  he  was  crash- 
ingly  defeated  at  Sadowa,  July  8.  He  was 
superseded  by  the  archduke  Albert,  under 
whom  he  served  till  October,  when  he  was  put 
on  the  retired  list,  his  disastrous  generalsnip 
against  the  Prussians  destroying  his  reputation. 

BEBTEDETn,  Vbtcent,  count,  a  French  diplo- 
matist, bom  in  Corsica  about  1816.  He  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  the  husband  of  a  wealthy 
Greek  lady,  was  French  consul  in  Cairo  and 
Palermo,  secretary  of  l^ation  in  Constanti- 
nople, director  of  the  political  department  in 
the  ministry  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  secretary 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1856).  His  acquaintance  with  Count  Cavour 
led  to  his  being  sent  in  1860  to  Turin  to  ne- 

fotiate  the  final  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
Vance ;  and  he  was  ambassador  there  in  1861-^2. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Ber- 
lin, and  was  made  a  count  in  1869.  In  1870 
he  was  ordered  to  protest  against  the  can£- 
dature  of  Prince  lipoid  of  HohenzoUem  for 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Prussian  cabinet 
rejected  this  protest  July  4,  upon  which*  Ben- 
edetti  appealed  in  person  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Ems  on  July  9,  and  again  on  July  11,  but 
the  king  declined  to  interfere.  The  prince  of 
HohenzoUem  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
candidature  July  12.  Benedetti  was  neverthe- 
less instracted  to  insist  upon  King  William's 
apologizing  to  Napoleon  III.  for  having  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  upon  his  pledging  himself  against 
its  renewal ;  and  although  Count  Bismarck  de- 
clined to  entertain  this  demand,  the  French 
envoy  importuned  the  king  personally  in  the 
public  walks  at  Ems  July  18,  in  a  manner  so 
displeasing  that  he  was  informed  that  no  further 
interviews  would  be  granted  to  him.  He  there- 
upon left  Ems  (July  14)  for  Paris,  and  war 
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against  Praasia  was  virtnallj  declared  on  the 
following  day  by  a  resolution  of  the  corps 
l^gislatif,  and  formally- by  the  government  on 
Jmy  19.  Benedetti  having  accused  Bismarck 
at  that  period  of  having  originated  in  1866  an 
alleged  Franco-Prussian  treaty  for  a  mutual 
cession  of  territory,  the  latter  had  documentary 
evidence  published  Aug.  10, 1870,  showing  that 
the  French  ambassador  initiated  these  negotia- 
tions on  Aug.  6,  1866,  by  t]ie  direction  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Benedetti  published  in  1871  Ma 
misnan  en  Pru9$e  (8d  m.y  1872),  disavowing 
any  intentional  rudeness  toward  the  king,  and 
maintaining  that  he  acted  throughout  in  sim- 
ple obedience  to  his  instructions. 

BEBfEDICT,  the  name  of  several  popes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  !•  Mmtiki  IL.  elect- 
ed in  684,  died  in  685.  He  was  a  Koman, 
remarkable  for  Scriptural  science,  piety,  and 
kindness  to  the  poor.  He  caused  tne  decrees 
of  the  sixth  general  council  (against  the  Mono- 
thelites)  to  be  accepted  by  the  Spanish  bishops, 
and  induced  the  Greek  emperor  to  give  up  tne 
usurped  right  of  confirming  the  dection  of 
the  pope.  IL  BowdUt  IIL,  a  Roman,  elected 
in  855,  died  April  8,  858.  He  is  praised  for 
meekness  and  benevolence,  built  and  beauti- 
fied churches  in  Rome,  and  in  concert  with 
Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  establish- 
ed an  English  college  in  Rome.  He  confirmed 
the  deposition  of  Gregory,  the  imworthy  bishop 
of  Syracuse,  pronounced  by  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  cubseouent  deposition  of  Ignatius  and  in- 
trusion of  rhotius  in  his  place,  and  of  the  Greek 
schism,  nit  BowdUt  Tin*,  son  of  the  count 
of  Tusculum,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto, 
elected  June  17,  1012,  died  in  1024.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  Henry  II.  and  his  wife  St.  Cune- 
gunda  were  crowned  by  him.  He  made  two 
visits  to  Germany,  during  the  latter  of  which 
he  received  the  city  of  Bamberg  as  a  present, 
afterward  exchanged  for  Benevento.  During 
his  reign  the  Saracens  attacked  the  pontificfd 
territory,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  away 
by  the  troops  of  Benedict,  after  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  of  three  days.  The  Greeks 
afterward  invaded  Apulia,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Henry.  Pope  Bene- 
dict introduced  the  custom  at  Rome  of  singing 
the  Nicene  creed  during  mass.  He  renewed  the 
ordinances  of  the  council  of  Nice  relative  to 
sacerdotal  celibacy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  under  the  name  of  John  XIX.  !¥• 
Bneikt  XL  (NiooLd  Boooasiki),  born  in  Treviso 
in  1240,  died  in  Perugia,  July  6,  1804.  He  was 
general  of  the  Dominicans  when  Boniface  VIII. 
made  him  cardinal,  and  afterward  bishop  of 
Ostia  and  Yiterbo,  and  employed  him  in  many 
important  affairs.  He  was  a  devoted  partisan 
of  Boniface,  and  remained  with  him  at  Anagni 
after  all  the  other  cardinals  had*  fled.  Suc- 
ceeding Boniface  in  1803,  he  composed  the 
difficulties  with  France  and  Sicily,  both  of 
which  kingdoms  had  been  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict   He  waa  remarkable  for  humility.    On 


one  occasion,  when  his  mother  preaented  her- 
self at  his  court  splendidly  attired,  he  refosed 
to  reoogolze  her  until  she  had  reemned  the 
dress  suitable  to  her  humble  state  of  life.  He 
died  by  poison,  and  was  beatified  by  Benedict 
XIY.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Job,  tbe 
Psalms,  the  Apocalypse,  and  St  Matthew.  ¥• 
Beeedld  XIL  (Jacques  de  NoYiLua  or  Forxr 
kisb),  bom  at  Saverdnn,  France,  died  April 
25,  1842.  He  was  a  Cistercian,  and  a  nepbev 
of  John  XXn.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1SS4  at 
Avignon.  He  was  an  eminent  oanoniat  and 
theologian,  and  a  severe  reformer.  He  defined 
the  doctrine  that  the  beatitude  of  the  just  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  commence  h^ 
fore  the  final  judgment  ¥L  BcMdttct  XIIL,  of 
the  princely  house  of  Orsini,  bom  in  the  kW- 
dom  of  Naples  in  1649,  died  Feb.  21, 1780.  He 
became  a  Dominican  at  an  early  age.  Havinfr 
with  great  reluctance  accepted  the  dignities  of 
bishop  and  cardinal,  he  continued  to  live  as  a 
simple  monk,  and  devoted  all  his  leiaore  hours 
to  study  and  prayer.  'As  a  bishop  he  was  de* 
voted  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  univeraaflT' 
loved ;  and  as  cardinal  he  led  what  was  called 
the  party  of  the  Zelasti,  who  were  pledged  to 
vote  at  the  conclave  for  the  candidate  deemed 
by  the  college  of  cardinals  the  most  worthy, 
without  regard  to  any  worldly  or  political  inter- 
est He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Innocent  XUL 
in  1724^  and  accepted  the  papal  dignity  under 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  general  of 
his  order,  with  many  tears.  His  principal 
efibrts  were  directed  to  restore  and  uphold  to- 
desiastical  discipline.  He  wrote  homilies  oa* 
the  book  of  Exodus.  TIL  BtmMd  XJOLj  anti- 
pope.  See  Luna,  Peobo  db.  YID.  ttaiiht 
XIV.  (Pbospbbo.  Lorenzo  LambsstikiX  bom 
of  an  ahcient  family  at  Bologna  in  1675,  died 
May  8,  1758.  From  bis  youth  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study  and  science,  especially  to  oanoo 
law  and  theology.  After  a  long  and  laborioos 
career  in  different  ofiices  of  the  Roman  pre- 
lature,  he  was  in  1728  made  cardinal  priest 
and  archbishop  of  Anc<Hia  by  Benedict  XI IL 
In  1781  Clement  XII.  transferred  him  to  Bo* 
logna,  where  he  remained  until  his  election  to 
the  papacy,  which  took  place,  most  unex- 
pectedly, Aug.  17, 1740.  He  was  then  65  years 
of  age,  and  he  reigned  18  years.  During  the 
intervals  of  public  business  he  contrived  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  his  favorite  studieiL  and  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  all  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  day.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  science,  learning,  the  fine  arts,  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  complete  collee- 
tion  of  his  works  fills  15  folio  volumes,  and  in- 
cludes treatises  on  the  beatification  and  can- 
onization of  saints,  on  the  mass,  on  the  choroh 
festivals,  and  on  canonical  and  moral  questiona, 
besides  his  Institutione»  Ecel€9ia»tie<r^  and  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Miscellanea,  Many  of  these 
works  were  originally  written  in  Italian. 

BENEDICT,  suraamed  Bisoop,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic saint  bora  in  England  in  628,  died  Jan.  12, 
690.    At  the  age  of  25  he  quitted  the  court  oC 
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King  Oswin,  at  whioh  he  held  a  distingmshed 
position,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  monastic  disoipUne.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  three  journeys  to  Rome,  and 
then  founded  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth 
and  Yarrow,  of  which  he  retained  the  direc- 
tion. He  encouraged  the  monks  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  learning,  especially  with  a  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman. authors  which  he  had 
made  up^i  his  travels,  and  in  chanting,  intro- 
ducing the  Gregoiian  chant  into  England.  He 
also  huilt  a  stone  church  at  Wearmouth  in  the 
Itahan  style,  and  fumiBhed  its  windows  with 
glaas  brought  from  France.  Among  his  wri- 
tings a  *^  Treatise  on  the  Celebration  of  Feasts  " 
is  still  extant  His  life  was  written  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  was  one  of  his  disciples. 

BEBTEDICr,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  an  Eng- 
lish, monk  and  historian,  died  in  1198.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  became  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury,  shared 
the  friendship  both  of  Becket  and  King  Henry, 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  under 
whom  he  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  tne  two  kings  and  a  life  of 
the  prelate,  which  are  still  extant. 

BENEDICT,  Sir.  JiUiB,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Stuttgturt,  Nov.  27,  1804.  Having 
early  developed  a  talent  for  music,  he  was 

S laced  by  his  father,  a  rich  Jewish  banker,  un- 
er  the  instruction  of  Louis  Abeille,  concert 
master  to  the  king  of  WtLrtemberg.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  had  made  astonishing  progress 
upon  the  pianoforte,  but  his  father  insisted 
that  his  musical  pursuits  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  his  literary  studies. 
These  latter  being  concluded  in  1819,  Benedict 
was  sent  to  Weimar  and  placed  under  'the  di- 
rection of  HummeL  In  1820  he  went  to  Dres- 
den to  receive  lessons  from  Weber,  then  en- 
|mged  in  the  composition  of  his  Euryanthe, 
With  this  composer  Benedict  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship,  accompanying  him  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  other  cities  where  Weber^s  operas 
were  produced.  In  1824  Benedict  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  German  opera  at  Vi- 
enna. He  went  to  Naples  in  1825,  and  directed 
music  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  that  city  for  sev- 
eral years,  producing  his  first  opera,  Giaeinta 
ed  Ernetto^  there  in  1827.  In  1880  he  went  to 
Paris  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  in  •  1885  to 
London,  which  city  thenceforth  became  his 
home.  He' was  soon  very  popular  there  as  a 
pianoforte  instructor,  and  held  successively 
and  for  short  periods,  the  position  of  musical 
director  at  the  lyceum  and  at  Drury  Lane.  In 
1888  he  produced  his  first  English  opera,  ^^The 
Gypsy*s  Warning,"  which  was  succeeded  by 
"  The  Brides  of  Venice  "  and  "  The  Crusaders," 
all  of  which  were  well  received  and  kept  'the 
stage  for  long  periods.  In  1 850  Benedict  accom- 
panied Jenny  Lind  as  accompanist  and  director 
of  the  orchestra  on  her  tour  in  the  United 
8tates.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1851,  he  had 
the  misfortune 'to  lose  both  his  wife  and  his 
eldest  child  in  the  same  year,  while  on  a  trip 


to  Italy.  Resuming  his  musical  labors  in  Lon- 
don in  1852,  he  devoted  himself  in  great  part  to 
composition,  producing  many  works  for  piano- 
forte, for  stringed  instruments,  and  for  orches- 
tra, and  acting  as  conductor  at  the  Italian 
opera  in  London  and  at  many  of  the  great 
English  festivals.  In  1860  his  cantata  ^'Un- 
dine" was  produced  at  the  Norwich  festival. 
His  "  Lily  of  Eillamey "  was  brought  out  in 
1862,  his  cantata  ^^ Richard  Coeur  de  Lion"  in 
1868,  and  his  operetta  "  The  Bride  of  Song  "  in 
1864.  Among  his  later  works  are  a  concerto 
for  the  pianoforte,  his  ^*  Legend  of  St  Cecilia," 
and  his  oratorio  of  **  St.'  Peter,"  which  latter 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  festival  of 
1870.    In  1871  he  was  knighted. 

BEMEMCT)  Salit  born  at  Nursia  in  Umbria 
in  480,  died  Marcn  21,  548.  His  parents  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  study,  but,  disgusted  with  .th« 
vices  and  temptations  he  found  there,  he  fied 
to  the  desert  of  Subiaoo,  between  Tivoli  and 
Sora.  After  a  time  he  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal himself,  and  finally  built  a  monastery  on 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  liud  the  foundation  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  presided  as  abbot 
during  14  years. 

BENEDICT  OF  IHIANE,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint, 
bom  in  Languedoc  about  750,  died  near  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Feb.  1 1 ,  821 .  Having  forsaken  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  he  established  himself 
in  a  hermitage  upon  the  bank  of  the  Aniane  in 
Languedoc.  Such  was  the  austerity  of  his  life 
that  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  in  782 
he  constructed  a  monastery  for  their  reception. 
Here  he  instituted  a  reform  in  monastic  disci- 
pline which  was  extensively  adopted  in  other 
convents,  and  afterward  was  introduced  into 
all  the  monasteries  of  Aquitaine  in  pursuance  of 
authority  received  from  Louis  le  D6bonnaire. 
He  finally  assumed  the  direction  of  a  monastery 
which  was  built  expressly  for  him  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  induced  the  monks  who  were  un- 
der his  control  to  copy  the  works  of  the  best 
authors,  and  thus  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  civilization.  His  code  of 
rules  was  published  at  Paris  in  1668. 

BENEDICTUIES,  an  order  of  monks  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  rules  drawn  up 
by  St.  Benedict  gradually  superseded  those  or 
St.  Columban  and  others  which  had  previously 
prevailed.  His  order,  founded  early  in  the 
6th'  century,  spread '  rapidly  and  widely.  Its 
monks  planted  Christianity  in  Saxon  England, 
Friesland,  and  Germany,  and  Father  Boil,  a 
Benedictine,  was  sent  out  with  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage  as  vicar  ^)ostolic  of  the  new 
world.  The  order  claims  24  popes,  16,000 
bishops,  and  40,000  beatified  or  canonized 
saints.  Tha  rules  were  few  and  simple.  The 
Benedictines  iwei*e  at  first  laics,  and  employed 
chiefly  in  manual  labor ;  but  gradually  the 
order  became  a  body  of  learned  priests.  During 
the  middle  ages  they  were  the  great  preservers 
of  ancient,  learning  and  assiduouscnltivators  of 
science  and  art,  copying  and  preserving  the 
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daaaios,  the  Scriptorea,  and  writingB  of  the 
early  fathers.  For  oenturies  they  were  the 
principal  teachers  of  youth  in  nil  hranches  in 
their  coilcgei  and  schools.  As  ascetics  the 
Benedictines  were  less  studied  and  formal  than 
the  later  schools.  Down  to  the  establishmeut 
of  the  moadicant  orders  all  tlie  monastic  bodies 
in  the  West  based  their  rules  on  that  of  fit. 
Benedict,  snch  aa  those  of  Cluny  and  Clteanx, 
with  the  Beraardines,  Feuillants,  and  Trap- 
pists,  in  France ;  Cortlinsians,  Canialdolen- 
sians,  Vallombrosians,  &c.  Besides  these  sep- 
arBt«  orders,  reforms  were  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Beuedictine  order  to  revive  the 
ancient  discipline.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict 
is  divided  into  congregations,  and  has  no  gen- 
eral superior.  Of  these  congregations,  that  of 
St.  Maur,  dispersed  by  the  French  revolntion, 
k  well  known  for  its  learned  works,  indading 


long  redoced  to  the  single  monastery 
eerrat,  are  now  sappressed.  In  Italy,  previous 
t«  the  conquests  oi  Victor  Emannel,  the  oon- 
ffregation  of  Mant«  Casino  was  very  flourish' 
ing,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Kome,Etrurla, 
Lombardy,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Snbiaco.  The 
Bavarian  congregation  comprises  five  monas- 
teries, the  Austrian  three,  the  Brazilian  seven, 
the  Mechitariat  two  provinces  with  several  mo- 
nasteries at  Venice  and  in  the  East,  the  French 
three  monasteries.  The  English  congregation, 
famous  for  its  ascctical  writers,  was  restored  in 
1603,  and  now  comprises  four  manasteriea,  and 
the  body  is  well  represented  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  England.  The  Bene- 
dictines were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  the  Rev,  Boniface  Wimmer,  who  establislied 
a  hoase  at  Carrolltown,  Penn.,  in  October, 
JS46,  which  is  now  St.  Vincent's  abbey,  he 
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being  mitred  abbot.  The  order  spread  rapidly, 
and  now  forms  the  American  Caaineniuan  con- 
gregation, comprising  two  mitred  abbots,  thre« 
monasteries,  six  priories  depending  on  abheya, 
and  more  tjian  100  monks.  There  u  also  at 
St.  Meinrad's,  Indiana,  an  abbey  of  the  Ilel- 
veto- American  congregation,  a  filiation  of  Ein- 
siedeln,  founded  in  1863,  and  erected  into  an 
abbey  and  congregation  in  ISTO.  The  ard«r 
includes  a  number  of  independent  hoasesi, 
some  of  them  very  large  and  flourishing.  Of 
these  the  most  famous  are  Oar  Lady  ot  Her- 
mits at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  and  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  near  Ifelk  in  Anatria.  Tha 
number  of  Benedictines  was  estimated  in  1S09 
at  2,069.— BcMdltdM  Kua.  St  Scholaatioa, 
sister  of  St.  Benedict,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  foutdress  of  the  Benedictine  nnns.  Tbejr 
tookpart  in  the  conversion  of  Germany, ^nd 
St.  Walpnrga  is  looked  upon  as  the  foundresa 
of  all  tlie  convents  there.  Convents  of  tbta 
rule  exist  in  almost  all  parts  where  monks  are 
established.  There  are  in  the  TJnited  States  13 
convents  of  Benedictine  nuns,  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Eentncky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska. The  oldest  is  that  of  St.  Mary'a, 
Pennsylvania,  a  filiation  of  St.  Walpnrga's  at 
Eichst^t,  Germany,  established  in  1868. 

BENEDIX,  Jallis  tadMlth,  a  German  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  21, 1611.  He  was  an 
actor  and  singer  in  early  life,  and  in  1S41, 
while  manager  of  the  Wesel  theatre,  he  pn>- 
duced  a  hiprhly  snccessfnl  comedy,  J)a*  btmaot- 
te  Uaupt  ("The  Old  Fogy  "),  which  has  been 
followed  by  abont  SO  popular  plays,  several  of 
which  have  been  translated  mto  foreign  lan- 
guages. A  complete  edition  of  his  dnunatic 
Works  has  been  published  at  Lcicflic  (22  vols., 
184S-'S{I}.  lie  has  also  edited  aliterarv  Jour- 
nal, published  popular  works  on  German  l^enda 
SI  vols.,  lS89-'40)  and  the  German  war  of  in- 
ependence  (1841) ;  a  novel  entitled  "  Pictures 
from  the  Life  of  Actors ;  "  and  works  on  elo- 
cution and  German  rhythm.  Be  has  been 
manager  of  the  theatres  of  Elberfeld  (lft44-"5), 
Cologne  (184T-'8),  and  Frankfort -on-the-lfain 
(16G&-'e) ;  and  since  1658  he  has  been  devoted 
to  literature  at  Leipsic. 

lENEFIT  OF  CLERCT]  in  English  criminal 
law,  the  prirUegiufn  eUrieale,  exemption  of 
the  clergy  from  penalties  imposed  by  law  for 
certain  crimes.  This  privilege  was  for  many 
centnrieH  an  important  element  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  claim  made  by  the  eccleaiastics  for  the  en- 
tire exemption  of  their  order  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  common  law  courts.  Before  the 
Norman  conquest  the  greater  part  of  the  civil 
business  of  the  kingdom  was  transacted  in  the 
county  courts,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
presided  in  them  with  the  slieriff  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  these  courts  thus  possessed  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  But  the  foreign 
clergy  who  came  over  with  the  Nonnans  ob- 
tained from  William  the  Conqueror  «  svpara- 
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tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  courts. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  sole  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  hishop  over  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  canses.  This  gave  rise  to  a  contest  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts.  The 
claim  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  not  success- 
fully maintained,  except  in  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  but  the  persons  of  the  clergy 
were  exempted  from  penalties  for  cert^ 
crimes  in  cases  specifically  provided  for  by 
common  law  or  statute.  The  exemption  was 
not  allowed  in  high  treason,  nor  in  petit  lar- 
ceny, nor  any  mere  misdemeanor  rby  which 
was  meant  petty  crimes  less  than  felony),  and 
was  as  a  general  rule  allowable  only  in  capital 
felonies^  but  not  in  all  even  of  that  class.  The 
exemption  was  mainly  founded  on  the  statute 
25  Edward  III.,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
clerks  convicted  of  treason  or  felonies  touch- 
ing other  persons  than  the  king  himself  should 
have  the  privilege  of  holy  church.  By  the 
common  law,  benefit  of  clergy  was  denied  in 
three  kinds  of  felony,  viz. :  lying  in  wait  for 
one  on  the  highway  (insidiatio  viarum)^  rav- 
aging a  country  (depopulatio  agrorum\  and 
burning  of  houses  (eombtistio  domorum) ;  and 
in  all  these  cases,  even  after  the  statute  above 
mentioned,  the  privilege  continued  to  be  de- 
nied. It  was  enacted  afterward,  in  various 
statutes,  that  certain  crimes  should  be  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  as  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
larceny  from  t^e  person,  or  from  a  dwelling 
house,  any  one  being  therein,  and  many  other 
offences.  As  to  the  persons  entitled  to  ben- 
efit of  clergy,  it  was  originally  limited  to  such 
as  had  the  habitus  et  tonsura  elericalia,  that 
is,  the.  regular  clergy ;  but  the  claim  being 
made  in  behalf  of  the  retainers  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  other  laymen,  who  were  not  entitled  to  it, 
only  such  as  could  read  were  at  last  allowed 
the  privilege.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  found  that  there  were  as  many  laymen 
as  divines  who  had  an  exemption  by  this  test, 
and  a  law  was  then  passed  making  a  distinction 
between  lay  scholars  and  such  as  were  in  or- 
ders. Lay  scholars  were  not  allowed  to  take 
the  benefit  of  clergy  but  once,  and  upon  being 
admitted  to  the  privilege  were  burned  in  the 
hand,  probably  in  order  that  they  might  not 
set  up  a  claim  to  it  again.  The  distinction  was 
abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.,  but  re- 
vived again  by  the  statute  1  Edward  VI.  It 
was  also  enacted  by  this  statute  that  peers 
having  a  place  in  parliament  should  have  Uie 
benefit  of  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy, 
for  the  first  offence,  although  they  could  not 
read,  and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  for 
all  offences  then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and 
also  for  the  crimes  of  house-breaking,  high- 
way robbery,  horse-stealing,  and  robbing  of 
churches — a  significant  indication  of  the  state 
of  morals  and  education  among  the  highest  no- 
bility in  that  era.  In  the  duchess  of  Eingston^s 
case,  it  was  held  that  peeresses  were  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  statute.  All  these  provisions 
required,  as  the  condition  of  exemption,  that 


the  person  claiming  exemption  should  be  able 
to  read,  so  that  those  who  could  not  read  (ex- 
cept peers)  were  hanged.  To  remedy  this  un- 
equal severity,  it  was  enacted  by  5  Anne  that 
the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
who  were  entitled  to  it  without  requiring  them 
to  read.  Finally,  by  statutes  7  and  8  George 
rV.,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  entirely  abolish- 
ed.— In  the  United  States  this  privilege  has 
never  been  recognized  as  existing.  There  is, 
however,  a  statute  (act  of  congress,  April  80. 
1790)  in  which  it  is  provided  that  benefit  of 
clergy  shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  offences 
punishable  by  death. 

BEHGKE,  Friedrieli  Edvard,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1798,  disappear- 
ed March  1,  1854,  his  body  being  found  more 
than  two  years  afterward  in  a  canal  at  Ohar- 
lottenburg.  ^fter  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  campaign  of  1815,  he  studied  theology  and 
philosopny.  In  1820  he  lectured  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin  as  a  private  teacher,  but  the 
continuance  of  his  lectures  was  forbidden  in 
1822.  on  account  of  his  departure  frpm  the  phil- 
osopnical  principles  of  H^L  He  then  taught 
for  a  few  years  m  Gdttingen,  but,  upon  return- 
ing to  Berlin  in  1827,  he  received  permission 
to  lecture  in  the  university  again,  and  was  dect- 
ed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  after 
HegePs  death  in  1881.  In  that  capacity  he 
labored  with  marked  success  till  1858,  when 
he  began  to  suffer  severely  from  physical  dis- 
orders. He  taught  that  philosophy  must  be 
founded  upon  a  strict  and  careful  examination 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Among  his 
principal  works  are :  Brziehunga-  und  Unter- 
riehUlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,.  1886-'6 ;  8d  ed.,  by 
Dressier);  Orundlinien  de$  natUr lichen  Sys- 
term  der  praktischen  Philosophie  (8  vols.,  1887 
-'41);  System  der  LogiJc  ale  Kunstlehre  dee 
Denkene  (2  vols.,  1842);  Praamatieche  Pey- 
ehologie,  oder  Seelenlehre  in  der  Anwendung 
avf  doe  Leben  (2  vols.,  1850). 

BESrEVENTE,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  forming  a  good  harbor, 
47  m.  S.  of  Victoria ;  pop.  of  the  town  and  its 
district  about  4000.  Tlie  port  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  in  the  province,  and  many 
ships  are  built  there.  Agriculture  and  the 
coasting  trade  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
district 

BENETENTO.  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  traversed 
by  the  W.  ridges  of  the  Neapolitan  Apeninnes 
and  the  river  Galore ;  area,  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  281,878.  The  former  papal  delegation 
of  Benevento  contained  only  an  area  of  barely 
100  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  little  over  20,- 
000 ;  but  when  it  became  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  it  was  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  territory  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Benevento  now  com- 
prises three  districts,  one  of  its  own  name  con- 
taining nearly  half  of  fhe  total  population  of  the 
province,  and  those  of  Oerreto  Sannita  and  Bar- 
tolommeo  in  Galdo.    Gereals,  fruits,  wine,  oU, 
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ftnd  gKiat  abound,  and  are  eztensivelj  exported. 
Il>  A  oitj  (anc.  Senevelttam),  capital  of  the 
province,  at  Qia  junction  of  tbe  Galore  and 
Sabbato  rivere,  and  on  the  tailwa;  from  Naples 
to  Fo^a,  82  m.  N.  E.  of  Naples ;  pop.  in  1 87S, 
20,188.  The  Porta  Aurea,  one  of  tbe  ^ates  of 
the  oity,  which  onoe  spanned  the  Appian  Way 
and  now  leads  to  Fogg^a,  is  formed  by  the  fa- 
moiiB  arch  of  TrEtjaD,  with  bass  relieft  repre- 
senting his  exploits,  and  one  of  the  finest  aad 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 
Tbe  Corso  extends  along  tbe  ridge  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  from  the  cathedral  to  the  castle. 
Id  tbe  piazza  Orsini  is  a  foontain  with  a  statue 
of  Pope  Beoedict  XIIT.  Most  of  the  streets^ 
thongn  narrow  an^  steep,  contain  mansions  of 
old  fiimilies  and  other  f  no  reaideaces.  There 
are  many  convents  and  churches.'  The  vast 
and  interesting  cathedral  had  its  interior  com- 
pletely restored  in  the  ITth  century.  In  the 
epiacopal  palace  are  varioos  antiquities  and 
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two  fi-agments  of  Egyptian  obeliaks  in  hiero- 

Slypbios.  The  castle  is  ased  as  the  official  reN- 
enoe  of  the  local  aathorities,  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions aboand  al!  over  the  city,  as  well  as 
bass  reUefs  and  esteemed  fragments  of  ancient 
stataary.  Among  other  relics  are 'the  remains 
of  sn  amphitheatre,  portions  "of  the  Roman 
walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge -over  the'Calorel 
Few  Italian,  cities  present  greater  arcbfeologi- 
uU  and  historical  interest  than  Benevento. 
Traditions  of  a  myaterioua  walnut  tree,  where 
the  itreghe  di  Benetento,  as  the  witehes  of  S. 
Itdy  were  popularly  called,  met  at  night,  still 
linger  among  the  people.  Gold  and  ulver 
ware,  leather,  andparchmeot  are  manufactured, 
and  die  com  trade  is  connderable. — The  origin 
of  the  city  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Dio- 
medes  and  to  Anson,  a'son  of  Clysses  and  Circe. 
It  first  appears  in  history  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Samnium,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  in  the  8d  century  B.  C,  when  Pyr- 


rhna  was  defeated  here  (STG);  and  alMot  tlie 
same  period  the  name  of  Beneventum  ifu 
adopted  in  place  of  the  previous  appeUatitni  of 
Maleventum.  Under  the  Romans  Beneventnm 
retuned  great  importance  till  tbe  fall  of  lh« 
empire,  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  vttA- 
perity  and  ite  position  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Under  tlie  Lombards  it  became  the  capital  of 
a  duchy,  including  many  of  their  conquMts  ia 
S.  Italy,  and  afterward  of  a  principality  irith 
extended  dominion,  which  paased  thron^cb 
many  vicissitudes,  and  became  extinct  in  10!7 
with  the  death  of  Landulph  YL  The  Nomuu 
then  seized  the  territory,  while  tlie  city  cwk 
under  the  sway  of  the  pope.  Four  coondk 
were  held  here  in  the  11th  and  12th  omtunea 
On  Feb.  26, 1266,  Charles  of  Ai^on  was  defeat- 
ed here  by  Manfred  of  Naples  in  a  celebrated 
battle,  which  has  l>een  commemorated  by  DaiiU. 
Early  in  the  16th  century  tbe  city  was  for  a 
time  under  Ke^)oUlan  nile,  till  Ferdinand  I. 
returned  it  to  the  pope. 
In  1688  it  was  devu- 
tated  by  an  earthqutkc, 

due  to  the  arcbbiahc^ 
of  Benevento,  after- 
ward Pope  Benedict 
XIIL  The  papal  pow- 
er was  almost  iiniDter- 
mptedly  susttloed  till 
1798,  when  the  French 
took  the  place  and  sold 
it  to  Naples.  Cardinal 
Rufib  routed  here  in 
1769  a  body  of  Frendi 
troops.  In  1806  Bene- 
vento was  made  a  prin- 
cipalitj  by  Napoleoa  L 
for  the  benefit  of  Tal- 
leyrand, but  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  pope  in 
181G.  An  insnrrectiai 
in  1 820  was  speedly  pnt 
down;  and  Benevento 
had  no  share  in  tlie  reTotDtionarT  outbreak  of 
lB48-'9.  In  1860  it  was  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  together  with  Naples. 

BEim'OLEKCE,  in  England,  first  a  volantair 
gratnity  voted  to  Edward  IV.  by  his  Bnbjecta 
It  was  afterward  a  species  of  forced  loan  letied 
by  the  kings  in  violation  of  Hagna  Charta. 
The  eiactioD  aroused  great  indignation,  and 
led  to  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  petitlni 
of  rights,  8  Charles  I.,  by  which  it  was  provi- 
ded that  no  man  shoold  be  compelled  to  yield 
any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tei,  or  sucb  like 
charge,  without  common   consent  by  act  of 

erliament.  By '  the  statute  1  William  and 
tfry,  it  IB  declared  that  levying  money  for 
or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  pre- 
rogative, without  grant  of  parliament,  or  for 
longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than  the  anw 
is  or  shall  be  so  granted,  is  illegaL 

BENEZET,  latliMy,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist, bom  at  St.  Quentin,  France,  Jan.  31,  ITlSt 
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died  in  Philadelphia,  May  6, 1 184.  His  father's 
family,  who  were  Protestants^  removed  in  1715 
to  London,  where  they  became  Quakers,  and 
in  1781  to  Philadelphia.  In  1742  Anthony 
gave  np  the  mercantile  bnsiness  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  became  instructor  of 
the  Friends'  English  school.  He  published 
(1762-^7)  tracts  in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  its  abolition. 
He  founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  per- 
sons of  African  descent,  and  devised  his  property 
for  its  benefit  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  His 
fbneral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons of  all  religious  denominations,  among 
whom  were  several  hundred  negroes. 

BEBTFET,  TkMdor,  a  German  philologist  and 
orientalist,  bom  at  Ndrten,  near  Gdttingen, 
Jan.  28,  1809.  He  studied  in  Grdttingen  and 
Heidelberg,  and  has  been  since  1834  proressor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gdttingen.  He  translated  the  come- 
dies of  Terence  into  German  ^1837),  and  re- 
ceived the  Volney  prize  from  tne  academy  of 
Berlin  for  his  OrteehUehes  Wunellexikon  (2 
vols.,  18d9-'42).  Among  his  chief  public^ktions 
are:  Die  persischen  Keilinsehriften  (Leipsic, 
1847);  Die  Hymnen  des  Samaveda,  with  a 
translation  and  notes  (1848);  VolUtdndige 
Orammdtih  der  SanskriUprc^he  (1862) ;  Chres- 
tomathie  (2  vols.,  1858-4) ;  Kurze  Orammatik 
der  SanshritepracT^  (1855),  an  English  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1863  under 
the  title  of  *^  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  San- 
skrit Language ; ''  a  translation  of  the  Panteha- 
tanira  (2  vols.,  1859),  upon  which  he  has  since 
published  a  commentaiy,  as  well  as  upon  other 
Hindoo  poetry,  in  various  periodicals,  and  in 
his  collection  entitled  Orient  und  Occident  (2 
vols.,  Gdttingen,  1863>'4) ;  a  Sanskrit-English 
dictionary  (London,  1866);  and  Getehichte  der 
SprachwissenseJuift  und  orientalischen  Philolo- 
gie  in  Deutechland  Hit  dem  Arrange  dee  19, 
Jahrhunderti  (Munich,  1868). 

BHIGAL,  a  province  of  British  India,  often 
erroneously  termed  a  presidency.  It  formerly 
comprised  only  the  level  region  watered  by  the 
Ganges  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which 
is  now  known  as  Bengal  proper.  No  such 
territorial  division  as  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
has  ever  in  fact  existed.  The  application  of 
that  title  to  the  region  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated, by  some  mistake,  iVom  the  early  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  concerning  India,  in 
which  "  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal "  is  spoken  of.  At  first  this  term  was 
evidently  intended  to  describe  a  district  more 
limited  than  Bengal  itself,  and  included  within 
it,  but  it  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  much 
greater  extent  of  territory.  In  1838  the  pres- 
idency of  Fort  William,  tiius  enlarged,  was  di- 
vided for  administrative  puiposes  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  officer  miown  as  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Bengal,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article.    It  constitutes  one  of  the  ten 


great  political  provinces  of  India,  and  lies  be- 
tween lat.  19°  and  29''  N.  and  Ion.  82"  and  97** 
E.,  bounded  K  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  E.  by 
Burmah,  S.  by  the  bay  of  Ben^  and  W.  by 
the  Northwestern  and  Central  Provinces.  It 
is  divided  into  regulation  and  non-regulation 
districts.  The  regulation  districts  extend  over 
the  low,  fertile,  and  densely  populated  basin 
of  the  Ganges,  and  are  subject  to  a  strict  and 
systematic  official  administration ;  they  include 
Bengal  proper,  the  native  province  of  Behar, 
and  the  maritime  districts  of  Orissa.  The 
wilder  outlying  countries  are  comprised  in  the 
non-regulation  districts,  which  embrace  the 
hill  region  of  Orissa,  the  territory  S.  of  Behar 
called  the  Southwest  Frontier,  and  the  great 
country  of  Assam,  through  which  fiow  the 
Brahmapootra  and  its  tributaries.  Here  civil- 
ization IS  far  less  advanced  than  in  the  regula- 
tion districts,  and  the  government  is  compara- 
tively informal.  Four  native  states  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bengal  government :  1, 
a  country  on  the  S.  W.  frontier,  inhabited  by 
aboriginal  tribes  and  Kttle  known ;  2,  the  Gar- 
row  and  Oossyah  or  Ehasia  hills,  mountainous 
districts  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,000 
to  6,000  ft.,  between  Assam  and  Bengal  proper ; 
3,  Tipperah,  and  4,  Munepoor,  two  extensive 
tracts  bordering  upon  Burmah.  The  area  and 
population  of  Bengal,  according  to  the  official 
returns  for  1872,  are  as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 


Bengal  proper. 

Behar 

Orissa. 

AsMun 

Ohota  Nagpore 

Total 


Atm  lo  M].  nUaf 
ueL  of  rivarSf 


6»,488 
42,ilT 
28,901 
8M80 
48,901 


880,839 


Popoktkn. 


86,709,780 

19,786401 

44)17.999 

a,207,4M 

8,825^1 


M,8M,809 


— ^Bengal,  forming  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Hindo- 
stan,  consists  mainly  of  a  level  plain  of  vast 
extent  and  little  elevation,  intersected  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. The  two  main  streams  flow  across  it  to- 
ward the  bay  of  Bengal  and  each  other,  the 
Ganges  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  the  Brahmapootra 
from  N.  E.  to  8.W.  Their  waters  partidly 
mingle  before  reaching  the  coast,  as  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Brahmapootra  unites  with  an  arm 
of  the  Gkmges  fit  a  point  about  80  m.  inland ; 
but  they  enter  the  sea  by  different  mouths, 
though  not  more  than  two  miles  apart  at  some 

Eoints  in  their  course.  According  to  Sir.Charlea 
yell,  the  area  of  the  delta  of  the  combined 
rivers  is  considerably  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Nile.  The  head  of  the  delta,  or  point 
where  the  first  arm  is  given  off,  is  in  the  case 
of  each  river  about  200  m.  from  the  sea. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  180  m.  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  streams 
and  inlets  surrounding  the  extensive  tract  of 
islands  denominated  the  Sunderbunds,  a'wilder- 
ness  equal  in  area  to  Wales,  overspread  witii 
jungle  and  infested  by  wild  beasts.    Here  the 
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water  is  salt,  but  it  is  fresh  in  the  Hoogljt  the 
main  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  Caloatta 
is  situated.  This  channel  the  Hauringotta  arm, 
and  that  whioh  bears  tne  name  of  the  river 
itself  are  all  navigable.  The  annual  inunda- 
tions in  Bengal  cover  an  immense  region,  and 
not  unfrequently  attain  the  dimensions  of  dis- 
astrous floods,  occasioning  great  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property.  Enormous  dikes 
are  constructed  to  restrain  the  rising  waters. 
It  is  said  that  every  year,  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  September,  the  plains  of 
upper  Assam  are  completely  overspread  by  the 
floods.  Among  the  most  destructive  of  the 
inundations  are  those  which  sometimes  occur 
when  a  high  spring  tide  in  the  bay  of  Bengal 
combines  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  to  check 
the  descending  outflow  of  the  rivers. — ^There 
are  but  few  lakes  in  Bengal,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  Ohilka  lake  in  Orissa,  a  very 
curious  body  of  water  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  that  subdivision  of  the  present 
province,  formerly  a  province  itself.  It  is  a 
shaUow  inland  sea  from  ^8  to  5  ft  in  depth,  44 
m.  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  5  to  20 
m.,  separated  from  the  ocean  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand  scarcely  exceeding  200  yards  in 
breadth,  through  which  the  sea  forces  its  way,  at 
a  single  point,  in  a  channel  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide.  This  pecnHaf  lacustrine  formation  is  at- 
tributed to  the  never-ceasing  adverse  action 
going  on  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  salt  or  brackish  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  it  becomes  temporarily 
fresh. — The  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  of 
Bengal  renders  it  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 
There  are  three  seasons :  the  cold  season,  from 
November  to  February,  with  .an  average  tem- 
perature of  about  68^  F.,  and  prevailing  north- 
erly winds ;  the  hot  season,  beginning  in  March 
and  lasting  till  the  end  of  May,  during  which 
the  terrific  heat,  sometimes  100°  and  110°  F.  in 
the  shade,  is  occasionally  mitigated  by  tremen- 
dous thunder  storms  of  rain  and  hail;  and  the 
rainy  season,  which  sets  in  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  early  in  June,  and 
lasts  till  October.  The  average  annual  fall  of 
rain  at  Galcutta  is  64  inches,  and  at  Outtack, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  only 
50  inches;  while  it  rises  to  80  inches  at  Go- 
wahatty  in  Assam,  and  600  inches  among 
the  Cossyah  hills.  During  the  cold  season 
the  climate  is  comparatively  pleasant;  but 
the  continual  rain  and  constantly  recurring 
fogs  which  prevail  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
wet  season  make  it  very  disagreeable.  The 
nights  are  the  only  comfortable  portion  of  the 
warmer  months.  The  higher  officials,  and  such 
other  residents  of  Calcutta  as  are  able  to  do 
so,  annually  resort  during' this  period  to  the 
attractive  sanatorinms  which  the  government 
has  established  among  the  hill  regions  of  the 
northern  provinces. — The  soil  of  the  country 
is  alluvial,  and  consists  of  a  rich  black  mould 
resting  upon  a  sandy  clay.  There  is  no  sub- 
stanoe  so  coarse  as  gravel  to  be  found  in  the 


great  delta,  or  indeed  within  400  m.  of  tbt 
coast.  Geological  borings  at  Oaloutta  hare 
afforded  strong  evidence  that  what  was  oooe  a 
fOTest-covered  land  occupying  the  present  del- 
taic area  has  in  process  c^  time  subsided  to  a 
depth  of  800  ft;  terrestrial  organic  reauoBa, 
ammal  and  vegetable,  having  been  found  at 
even  a  greater  distance  below  the  snrfbea. 
The  valley  of  the  Ganges  is  £uned  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  productive  power  oi  its  lands 
is  renewed  without  expense  to  the  cultivator 
by  the  annual  river  d^iosita.  Rice  is  the  lead- 
ing cereal  prodncticm  and  an  important  artkle 
of  export  Wheat  and  bariey  are  raised,  bol 
only  in  the  higher  districts,  where  millet  and 
maize  are  also  raised  for  the  food  of  the  poctcr 
classes.  Peas  and  beans  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth 
of  grains  which  jiM  oil,  as  mustard,  sesannm, 
and  linseed.  The  principal  vegetable  prodoo- 
tions,  commercially  speaking,  in  addition  to 
rice,  are  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco. The  civil  war  in  America  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  ootton  in  Bc^g^ 
and  the  quantity  exported  in  1868-^4  was  val- 
ued .at  £8,074,408,  against  an  export  value  at 
£76,586  in  1860-^'61.  The  indigo  f^tmished  bgr 
Bengal  akme  amounts  to  five  sixths  of  the  en- 
tire quantity  which  the  world  prodocee.  The 
best  qualify  is  grown  between  lat  28^  and  27^  K. 
and  Ion.  84^  and  90°  £.,  the  crop  elsewhere  be- 
ing inferior.  About  1, 250,000  acres  are  devoted 
to  indigo  cultivation,  yielding  about  60,000,000 
lbs.,  at  a  gross  profit  of  40  per  cent  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppy  is  carried  on  principoQj 
in  Behar,  the  opium  being  manufactured  at 
Patna,  and  known  in  commerce  as  Patna  opium. 
No  one  is  pennitted  to  engage  in  it  except  en 
account  of  the  government,  which  makes  ad- 
vances to  the  cultivators  and  purchaaes  the 
whole  crop  from  them  at  an  establidied  price 
(m  1869  about  8«.  M.  per  lb.),  and  sella  it,  for 
exportation  from  Calcutta  to  China,  at  an  ^lor^ 
mous  profit.  The  growth  of  coffee  has 
successfully  introduced,  and  large  tracts  in 
sam  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  Fruits  are  numerous,  and  oompriae  the 
orange,  pomegranate,  pineapple,  banana,  lime, 
and  cocoanut  The  gigantic  banian  is  the  most 
remarkable  tree  of  the  dense  forests  which 
cover  a  verv  eonsidtfable  proportion  of  the 
country.  The  methods  of  affricultnre  are  ex- 
ceedingly prinutive,  the  impkmentB  being  at 
the  simplest  and  rudest  sort,  and  the  na- 
tives knowing  almost  nothing  about  eooaom- 
ical  husbandry.  Each  ryot,  or  native  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  usually  occupies  about  6 
acres  of  land,  and  seldom  more  than  24  acre*. 
There  are  two  harvests:  one,  d  rice  onlv, 
known  as  the  great  harvest;  and  the  littie 
harvest  when  Uie  less  important  grains  are 
garnered.  Fences  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  crops  are  therefore  grown  without  eDeio> 
sures. — Among  the  wild  animals,  the  Bengal 
tiger  is  the  most  frainidable,  and  the  largest 
specimens  are  believed  to  attain  a  statore  con- 
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siderablj  exceeding  that  of  the  largest  lions. 
It  is  much  dreaded  bj  the  natives,  and  tiger 
hunting  constitntes  a  favorite  sport  among  the 
British  army  officers  and  residents.  The  pan- 
ther, striped  hysna,  jackal,  and  true  civet  cats 
are  also  round.  One  species  of  the  rhinoceros 
(R,  Indieui)  is  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  The  Bengal  elephant  (elephct9 
Indieu9)y  which  occors  in  great  nnmbers,  is 
ext^isiveiy  domesticated  and  employed  as  a 
beast  of  bnrden  for  military  and  other  par- 
poses.  Bears,  foxes,  antelopes,  Indian  bnffaloes, 
and  monkeys  abound.  Four  species  of  the 
crocodile  are  found  in  the  Ganges  and  contigu- 
ous streams,  one  of  which,  the  gavial,  lives 
only  in  fresh  water  and  preys  exclusively  on 
fish;  the  others,  however,  frequent  the  Sun- 
derbund  region,  and  attack  bathers,  and  cattle 
when  they  come  down  to  drink.  The  number 
of  venomous  snakes  is  proportionately  small  as 
compared  with  the  entire  number  of  serpents; 
but  the  terrible  cobra  de  capello  is  among  them. 
Birds  of  beautiM  plumage  are  abundant,  and 
crows,  storks,  the  common  domestic  fowl  of  £u- 
Topo^  and  many  varieties  of  game  birds  are  found 
everywhere.  As  a  rule,  the  native  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  swine  are  of  inferior  breeds  and  poor ; 
their  sheep  and  goats  are  rather  finer  animals. — 
The  administration  of  the  province  is  intrusted 
to  a  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  general  of  India  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  crown.  The  looid  divisions, 
each  presided  over  by  a  commissioner  (hence 
called  commissionerships),  with  their  respec- 
tive districts,  each  under  an  officer  denomi- 
nated magistrate  and  collector,  are  as  follows : 
The  Presidency — Calcutta,  the  24  Peraunnaha, 
Kuddea,  Jessore,  the  Sunderbunds.  Burdwan 
— ^Burdwan,  Beerbhoom,  Bancoorah,  Hoo^y, 
Howrah,  Midnapore.  Rf^shahye— Maldah,  Di- 
nagepore,  Rungpore,  Bograh.  Rigsliahye,  Pub- 
na.  Moorshedabad — Bhangulpore,  Moorsheda- 
bad,  Monghyr,  Pumeah,  the  Sonthal  Pergun- 
nabs.  Patna — ^Patna,  Shahabad,  Behfur,  Sa- 
mn,  CSiumpanmi,  Tirhoot  Outtack — Out- 
tack,  Pooree^  Balasore,  the  Tributary  Mehals. 
Dacca — ^Dacoa,  Mymensmg,  Bylhet,  O^char, 
Furreedpore,  Backergunge.  Ohittagong — 
Ohittagong,  Ohittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Tipperah, 
Bulloah.  Assam — ^Eamroop,  Durrung,  Now- 
gong,  Seebsagur,  Luckimpore,  Naga  Hills, 
Oossyah  and  Jynteah  Hills.  Ohota  Nagpore— 
Loharduffga,  Hazareebaugh,  Singbhoom,  Maun- 
bhoom,  the  Tributary  States.  Oooch  Behar — 
Gowalpurrah  (with  the  Eastern  Dooars),  the 
Western  Dooars,  the  Oarrow  Hills,  Daijeeling, 
the  native  state  of  Oooch  Behar.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  is  miunly  derived  from  the  land 
tax,  which  differs  in  Bengal  from  that  im- 
posed in  other  parts  of  India.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Lord  Oomwallis,  then  governor  gen- 
eral, in  1798,  by  a  permanent  settlement  with 
the  principal  landowners,  called  zemindiu-s,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  to  the  government  a 
sum  about  equal  to  one  half  of  that  which  they 
receive  as  rent  from  their  own  tenants.  Another 


principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  government 
monopoly  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
opium.  The  amount  exported  in  1864-'6  was 
valued  at  £4,724,800.— The  commerce  of  Ben- 
gal is  carried  on  principally  with  Great  Britain. 
Kaw  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  saltpetre,  and  silk 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export  The  silk  prod- 
uct is  large,  but  of  inferior  quality,  the  manu- 
factured silk  goods  of  Bengu  being  surpassed 
by  those  of  Ohina.  Muslins  are  extensively 
manufactured  in  the  province.  The  imports 
into  Bengal  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1870,  represented  a  value  of  £19,496,082,  and 
the  exports  for  the  same  year  a  value  of  £20,- 
971,121,. against  £18,656,506  in  1861.  Oom- 
mercial  intercourse  was  formerly  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  water,  the  roads  being 
very  poor,  and  the  fine  causeways  construct- 
ed by  the  old  native  rulers  having  fallen  into 
ruins.  The  introduction  of  railways,  however, 
has  somewhat  changed  the  lines  of  internal 
trade,  as  well  as  given  it  a  vast  impetus.  In 
1859  there  were  only  142  m.  of  railway  in 
Bengal ;  1,510  m.  were  open  for  traffic  there  in 
1870.  The  East  Indian  line,  which  is  the 
grand  trunk  route  to  Delhi  and  the  hi^Uands 
of  northern  India,  traverses  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  from  Oalcutta  upward. — Oalcutta,  the 
provincial  capital  and  seat  of  ^vemment  of 
the  British  East  Indian  empire,  is  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  BengaL  According  to  the  last 
official  enumeration,  which  was  made  in  1866, 
the  population  is  377,924.  I^e  cities  next  in 
rank  are  Patna  (284,000),  Moorshedabad  (147,- 
000),  Dacca  (67,000),  and  Burdwan  (54,000). 
These  figures,  being  merely  estimates,  are  only 
approximations  to  the  true  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  poAnlation  is  made  up  principally 
of  native  Hindoos  and  the  Mohammedan  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Mogul  or  Mongol  in- 
vaders, in  the  proportion  of  about  four  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  Mohamme- 
dans, who  abhor  the  reHgious  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos,  are  most  numerous  in  the 
eastern  districts.  On  the  whole  the  Bengalese 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  weak, 
treacherous,  and  intriguing  people. — ^In  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  wnen  the  East 
India  company  of  En^and  established  their 
first  trading  factories  m  Bengal,  the  country 
was  under  the  sway  of  a  viceroy  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  of  Hindostan.  Their  settlements  were 
small,  and  they  occupied  their  limited  territory 
as  tenants  hdding  under  the  native  rulers.  In 
1746,  however,  the  war  between  England  and 
France  extended  to  southern  India,  and  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years  there  was  a  constant 
increase  of  British  military  power  in  that  re- 
gion; so  that  when  in  1756  news  reached 
Madras  that  the  company's  settlers  on  the 
Hoogly  had  been  attacked  by  the  nawaub 
Nazim,  the  reigning  viceroy,  and  that  146  of 
them  had  been  thrust  into' the  black  hole  at 
Oalcutta,  where  128  died.  Lord  Olive  was  at 
once  despatched  with  an  adequate  force  to 
their  relief     fie  landed  in  Bengal  in  Febru- 
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ary  of  the  following  year,  and  on  June  28  de- 
feated the  nawanb  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Plassey,  which  established  English  ascendancy 
in  India.  The  history  of  Bengal  since  that 
date  will  be  found  nnder  the  title  India. 

BENGAL,  Bay  of  (Lat.  Gangeticus  Sintuf%  a 
golf  of  the  Indian  ocean,  embraced  between 
the  peninsula  of  Ilindostan  on  the  west  and  the 
coast  of  Lower  SianLTenasserim,  Pegu,  and 
Aracan  on  the  east  With  the  exception  of  the 
Arabian  sea,  it  is  the  largest  indentation  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  its  width  at  the 
broadest  part,  from  Cape  Oomorin  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Hindostan  to  the  same  latitude 
on  the  coast  of  Slam,  being  1,400  m.  From 
this  point  it  continues  of  nearly  uniform  width 
to  the  parallel  of  Cape  Negrais,  lat.  IB**  1'  N., 
whence  it  contracts  until  the  opposite  coasts 
are  but  250  m.  apart,  and  terminates  in  an  inlet 
or  indentation  of  its  N.  shore,  about  50  m.  wide, 
and  thickly  studded  with  islands.  All  that  part 
of  the  bay  lying  8.  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  ile- 
grais  is  distinguished  by  some  hydrographers 
as  the  sea  of  Bengal.  The  bay  (in  its  wider 
meaning)  receives  the  waters  of  many  im- 

S>rtant  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Ganges, 
rahmapootra,  Hoogly,  Irrawaddy,  Godavery, 
and  Kistnah.  The  tide  in  some  places  rises 
at  times  70  or  80  feet  On  the  W.  coast 
there  are  no  good  harbors,  and  no  soundings 
at  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  land;  but  on 
the  E.  side  there  are  several  safe  ports,  and 
soundings  within  2  m.  of  the  shore.  The  8.  W. 
monsoon  begins  to  blow  on  the  W.  or  Coro- 
mandel  coast  about  die  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April.  In  June  it  acquires  its  greatest 
strength  and  regularity;  in  8eptember  it  sub- 
»des ;  and  in  October  the  N.  £.  monsoon  com- 
mences, from  which  time  till  Dec.  1  navigation 
in  the  gulf  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  both  tiiese  winds  a  heavy 
surf  rolls  along  the  entire  W.  coast,  rendering 
access  to  the  rivers  extremely  difficult 

BENGEL,  Johau  ilkrecht,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Winnenden,  Wtlrtemberg,  June 
24,  1687,  died  December  2,  1752.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  Tobingen  as  a  Greek  schol- 
ar, early  exhibited  a  predilection  for  critical 
study,  and  was  the  author  of  several  important 
works ;  but  that  on  which  his  fame  as  a  scholar 
principally  depends  is  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  was  published  in  1784. 
It  was  severely  criticisea  by  many  eminent 
scholars,  such  as  Michaelis,  Baumgarten,  and 
others ;  but  the  acuteness,  patience,  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  compared  the  ancient 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  aided 
materially  in  the  grouping  of  the  original  man- 
uscripts into  families  which  was  afterward 
carried  out.  His  short  notes  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, published  in  the  Gnomon  Novi  Testa- 
mentis  have  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  are  still  held  in  great  esteem.  They 
form  the  basis  of  John  Wesley  ^s  ^*  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,^'  which  is  one  of  the  standard 
books  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.    Bengel  also 


wrote  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse.  He  consid- 
ered the  Apocalypse  as  the  key  to  all  prophecy, 
and  believed  that  any  right  exposition  of  it 
would  unseal  the  entire  future  history  of  the 
world  up  to  the  end  of  time.  He  thought  be 
discovered  in  the  mystical  figures  of  the  seer 
of  Patmos  that  the  world  would  end  in  1886. 

BENGERy  EOaibetk  OgDfy,  an  En^^ish  author- 
ess, bom  in  Wells  in  1778,  died  Jan.  9,  1827. 
8he  wrote  poetry,  dramas,  and  fiction,  but  her 
reputation  was  due  mainly  to  works  of  a 
historical  and  bioffraphical  character.  She 
wrote  memoirs  of  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton,  of  J<^n 
Tobin  the  dramatist,  of  Elopstock  and  bis 
friends,  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia; 
and  when  she  died  she  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  memoirs  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

BENGHAZI  (anc.  Bewerit^  afterward  Ber^- 
nic€\  a  town  of  Barca,  Africa  (the  Cyrenaica  of 
the  Greeks),  the  seat  of  a  bey,  on  the  E.  ehore 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis  or  gulf  of  Sidra,  in  lat 
82''  7'  N.,  Ion.  20''  8'  E. ;  pop.,  including  neigh- 
boring localities,  about  7,000,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews  and  negro  slaves.  It  stands  on  the 
verge  of  a  large  plain,  sandv  and  barren  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  frt>m  the  »bore,  but  beyond 
having  a  fertile  but  rocky  soil  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cyrenaic  mountains,  14  m.  8.  E.,  where  cattle 
abound.  The  port,  formerly  capacious,  is  now 
accessible  only  to  small  craft,  being  filled  vp 
with  sand  washed  into  it  by  the  annual  raina, 
from  January  till  March.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
large  but  dilapidated  castle.  The  princapal 
building  is  the  new  Franciscan  convent  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  miserable  houaea 
are  built  of  very  small  stones  cemented  with 
mud,  and  are  generally  washed  away  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  streets  are  con- 
verted into  rivers,  and  thouaanda  of  sheep  and 
goats  perish .  Drinking  water  has  to  be  bron^t 
m)m  a  neighboring  village,  annoying  insects 
abound,  and  severe  diseases  prevail.  Ancient 
reservoirs  may  be  traced,  with  stone  conduits; 
and  besides  vestiges  of  deep  quarries,  there  are 
remarkable  chasms  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
so  beautifriUy  situated  that  many  of  the  ancient 
writers  placed  here  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides.  Dome  of  these  chasms  have  becovne 
deep  lakes,  and  there  are  several  cavea,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  contain  a  laive  body  of  ft^esh 
water  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  The  latter  is  iden- 
tified by  some  writers  with  the  Lathon  river 
of  antiquity,  and  the  large  salt-water  lake  8.  of 
the  town  with  the  Tritonis  of  8trabo.  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  harbor,  conmieroe  has 
declined,  and  the  inhabitants  support  them- 
selves mainly  by  agriculture  and  cattle  raising. 
Large  quantities  of  dates  are  produced.  No- 
madic Arab  tribes  wander  over  the  territories 
8.  and  E.  of  Benghazi  Interesting  antiquities 
are  found  upon  excavation.    (See  Bkrkkice.) 

BEKGUELL  h  A  country  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  the  possession  of  which  is  claimed  by 
Portugal.  (See  Angola.)  Its  limits  are  not 
wdl  defined,  but  it  is  commonly  described  as 
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lying  between  lat  9^  and  le**  S.  and  Ion.  12''  and 
17^).,  and  extending  from  the  river  Coanza 
on  the  north  to  near  Gape  Negro  on  the  sonth. 
The  land  alonf^  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  bnt  it 
rises  in  a  senee  of  terraces  toward  the  inte- 
rior, and  further  back  into  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height  The  low  ground  near 'the 
coast,  especifdlj  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
extremely  unwholesome.  On  the  high  ground 
and  among  the  mountains  the  air  is  pure  and 
healthfuL  Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the 
mountains ;  of  these  the  Oopororo  or  Rio  6an 
Francisco,  the  Cnvo,  and  the  Longa  are  the 
most  important  Sulphur,  copper,  and  petro- 
leum are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  also  gold 
and  silver  in  small  quantities.  Vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  and  both  tropical  fruits  and  Eu- 
ropean vegetables  grow  welL  Hyasnas  and 
lions  venture  down  to  the  city  of  Benguela. 
Elephants,  buffaloes,  zebras,  antelopes,  and 
other  animals  are  found.  Cattle  are  not  raised 
to  any  great  extent  The  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Oongo  race,  and  use  the  Bunda  lan- 
ffuage.  They  are  naturally  harmless,  but  have 
become  brutalized  where  they  have  come  in 
contact  wiUi  the  Portuguese  slave  traders. 
Their  religion  is  a  fonn  of  fetishism.  The  chief 
towns  are  Benguela,  Gaconda  (in  the  interior), 
Novo  Redondp,  and  Mossamedes.  Mossamedes 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  South  Ben- 
guela, and  was  founded  in  1840.  It  is  favor- 
ably situated  and  prosperous.  IL  Sit  Felipe  tfe 
Be^ga^  ^e  Portuguese  capital  of  the  country, 
is  situated  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Catumbela,  in  lat  IST  88'  6.,  Ion.  Id**  25' 
£. ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  so  unhealthful  that  no 
Europeans  can  withstand  the  climate.  It  is 
especially  fatal  to  women.  The  most  unwhole- 
some months  are  March  and  April,  the  rainy 
months,  and  next  to  them  January  and  May. 
The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe,  but  diffi- 
cult of  access.  Ivory,  panther  skins,  and  the 
other  productions  of  the  country  are  brought 
into  ihe  city,  and  it  is  visited  occasionally  by 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  trading  vessels.  The 
city  was  formerly  the  principal  slave  market 
for  the  trade  with  Brazil.  It  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  governor  general  of  Angola, 
who  resides  at  St  Paul  de  Loanda. 

BEMIy  or  Yeil,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Beni,  and  embracing  the 
lofty  mountains  and  immense  wooded  plains 
which  cover  the  northern  portion  of  the  re- 
public. These  plains  are  watered  by  large 
rivers,  which  during  the  floods  overflow  their 
banks,  inundating  and  fertilizing  the  surround- 
ing regions.  Its  capital  is  Trinidad,  and  it  is 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Moios,  Tura- 
cares,  and  Oaupolican.  The  probable  area  is 
150,000  sq.  m.,  with  perhaps  54,000  inhabit- 
ants of  European  origin,  besides  some  10,000 
Indians,  but  few  of  whom  are  civilized.  Gold 
is  found  in  some  parts  along  the  banks  of  the 
Beni.  Large  Quantities  of  coca  are  produced, 
and  some  of  tne  European  grains  and  fruits. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  in  winter  even  cold. 
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BEn,  Teil,  or  Pare,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  formed 
by  a  number  of  head  streams  rising  in  the 
Andes,  N.  W.  of  Gochabamba.*  After  flowing 
N.  W.  300  m.,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Queloto,  Tipuani,  Mapnri,  and  other  large 
rivers,  it  bends,  and  holds  a  N.  K  course  to 
the  frontier  of  Brazil,  where  it  swells  the 
united  streams  of  the  Mamor6  and  It^nez  to 
form  the  Madeira,  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Amazon.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Beni 
not  having  been  yet  explored,  little  else  is 
known  than  that  the  river  waters  extensive 
plains  of  great  fertility  in  the  departments  of 
La  Paz  and  Beni. 

BEBnCARUI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gastellon,  on  the  Mediterraneau,  80  m.  N. 
E.  of  Valencia,  on  the  railroad  to  Barcelona ; 
pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  a  ruined  castle,  a  fishing  port,  and  a 
church  with  an  octangular  tower.  It  is  an  ill- 
built  and  dirty  town,  chiefly  noted  for  the  red 
and  full-flavored  wine  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  largely  exported  to  Bor- 
deaux, to  enrich  poor  clarets  for  the  English 
and  Ajnerican  market 

BEHICLL  a  town,  capital  of  Solano  co.,  Gali- 
fomia,  ana  formerly  of  the  state,  on  the  strait 
of  Garquinez,  which  connects  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  bays,  80  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco ; 
pop.  in  1870, 1,656.  The  land  for  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  is  level  or  gently  undulating. 
The  valleys  are  capable  of  cultivation,  bnt  in 
and  around  the  town  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  andpresent  a 
neat  and  respectable  appearance.  The  harbor 
is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ships. 
It  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  regular 
lines  of  steamers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  (1872)  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Benicia  up  the  Sacramento  river  to 
Red  Bluff,  with  a  branch  to  Sacramento.  It 
has  extensive  cement  works,  tanneries,  and  a 
large  flouring  mill.  The  place  contains  the 
government  depot  of  arms  and  supplies  for  the 
military  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has 
extensive  barracks,  storehouses,  magazines,  and 
shops  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  army 
material  It  has  also  a  law  school,  a  collegiate 
institute,  St  Augustine^s  theological  school 
(Episcopal),  with  6  professors  and  7  students, 
a  convent,  a  female  seminary  with  8  instructors 
and  45  students,  and  a  Gatholic  and  an  Episco- 
pal ^luroh. 

BEBnDI*  L  A  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Yoruba,  W. 
by  Egba,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Niger  and  its 
£.  branch,  the  Bonny.  The  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  kingdom  was  supposed 
to  be  very  large  and  powerful.  The  coast  is 
low,  swampy^and  out  up  by  numerous  arms  of 
the  Niger.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  yielding  rice, 
yams,  sugar,  and  in  general  all  the  products  or 
Guinea.  Palm  trees  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
population  is  dense.  The  king  is  worshipped 
as  fetish.    The  chief  towns  are  Benin  and  Wan 
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or  Warrah,  sitaated  115  m.  frirther  S.  upon  an 
arm  of  the  Niger.  Wari  seems  to  be  the  chief 
oitj  of  a  negr^  kingdom  which  is  subject  to 
the  king  of  Benin.  No  European  settlements 
are  now  found  upon  the  coast  of  Benin.  Even 
the  port  of  Gato  (Agathon),  which  was  situated 
46  m.  below  Benin  on  the  Formosa,  and  once 
had  a  number  of  European  factories^  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  map.  Benin  was  discovered 
bj  the  Portuguese  Diogo  0am  in  1484,  and 
was  visited  in  1486  by  Alfonso  Aveiro.  In  1786 
the  French  made  settlements  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1792.  IL  A  town,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
westernmost  arm  of  the  Niger,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  independent  stream  and  called 
the  Benin  or  Formosa  river ;  pop.  15,000.  The 
town  occupies  a  lar^  surface,  and  has  an 
active  trfl4^  though  smce  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Guinea  slave  trade  it  has  been  surpassed  in 
commercial  prosperity  by  Bonny,  at  the  E. 
mouth  of  the  delta.  ID.  Bight  tf,  the  N.  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  of  the  delta  of  the 
Niger,  on  the  Slave  Coast 

BENIOWSKT,  Mtritz  Aigwt,  count  a  Hungarian 
soldier  and  adventurer,  bom  at  Yerb6  in  the 
county  of  Neutra,  in  1741,  died  May  28,  1786. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Austrian  general,  served 
as  lieutenant  in  the  seven  years*  war,  and  for- 
ward studied  navigation  at  Hambura,  Amster- 
dam, and  Plymouth.  Having  Joined  the  Poles 
in  the  war  against  Russia,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  exiled  to  Eamtchatka  in  1770.  On  his 
voyage  thither  he  saved  the  vessel  flrom  de- 
struction by  storm,  and  this  service,  with  his 
skill  in  chess,  procured  for  him  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  the  governor  of  Eamtchatka,  who 
appointed  him  instructor  of  his  children  in 
French  and  German.  Having  promised  to 
colonize  the  southern  extremity  of  Eamtchatka 
with  his  countrvmen,  he  received  in  marriase 
the  hand  of  Aphanasia,  the  govemor^s  daugh- 
ter, though  he  had  another  wife  in  Europe. 
With  her  assistance  he  made  his  escape  in 
1771,  with  a  number  of  companions,  first  de- 
feating a  detachment  of  Russians  and  captur- 
ing a  fortress  with  a  large  treasure.  He  first 
went  to  Formosa  and  then  to  Macao,  where 
many  of  his  company  died,  and  among  them 
Aphanasia.  He  then  took  passage  for  France, 
entered  the  army,  obtainea  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  afterward  received  a 
commission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Madagascar, 
where,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the  na- 
tives, he  was  made  king  of  one  of  the  tribes  in 
1 776.  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  for  his  colony 
he  returned  to  France,  but  was  treated  with  so 
much  severity  by  the  French  ministry  that  he 
went  into  the  service  of  Austria,  and  was  in  the 
engagement  between  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
Mans  at  Habelschwerdt  in  1778.  In  1788  he 
organized  an  expedition  for  Madagascar,  obtain- 
ing some  of  the  funds  which  he  needed  from 
private  individuals  in  London,  but  the  larger 
part  fhnn  a  mercantile  house  of  Baltimore.  He 


set  sail  with  his  expedition  in  October;  1784. 
In  Madagascar  he  provoked  hostilities  with  the 
French,  and  finally  lost  his  life  in  a  fight  wHh 
French  troops,  which  were  sent  against  him 
from  the  Isle  of  France.  Translations  of  bis 
autobiography,  which  was  written  in  French, 
were  published  bv  Nicholson  in  lg«giMiwi  (% 
vols.,  1790),  and  by  Forster  and  Ebeling  in 
Germany.  Eotzebue^s  play,  **  The  Coo^iraey 
of  Kamtchatka,*'  and  an  opera  of  BoKmito, 
were  founded  upon  the  events  of  his  life. 

Bi3IJlMDI|  a  Hebrew  patriarch,  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob,  fall  brother  of  Jotoph,  these  being 
the  onlv  children  by  Rachel.  His  mother,  dying 
in  childbed,  called  him  Ben-^mi,  meaning  ^  son 
of  my  torment  **  Tcause  of  my  misfortoneX  or 
"son  of  my  weiuth**  (my  treasure);  bat  his 
father  changed  the  name  to  Ben^amin^  **  son 
of  the  right  hand  '*  (my  support,  or  perhaps  in 
reference  to  Rachel).  The  Samaritan  code  has 
Ben-yarning  "  son  of  days,^^  that  is,  "  s<m  ci  oM 
age."  Benjamin  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of 
the  abduction  of  his  brother  Joseph,  and  as  he 
grew  up  became  the  &vorite  son  of  his  aged 
father.  Jacob,  in  his  dying  address  to  his  chil- 
dren, says  that  "  Beinamin  wiU  ravin  as  a  wol( 
devouring  prey  in  the  morning,  and  dividing 
spoil  at  night ; "  allusions  to  a  fierce  and  on- 
governable  disposition,  a  charaeteristic  which 
his  tribe  seems  to  have  manifested  dnring  its 
whole  existence.  The  sons  of  Benjamin  oot- 
numbered  those  of  any  of  his  brothers ;  but  at 
the  exodus  the  tribe  was  the  smallest  of  all 
except  that  of  Levi  The  territory  in  c^^^^^ 
assi^ed  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  between 
Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  Dan  and  the  Jordan, 
was  comparatively  small,  but  in  ancient  times 
noted  for  fertility.  It  included  the  stronghold 
of  Jehus,  afterward  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Bethel, 
Gibeah,  Ramah,  and  Mizpeh.  The  Bei^amites 
became  noted  for  their  expertnees  in  the  use  of 
arms,  especially  of  the  sling.  During  the  period 
rof  the  Judges  the  tribe  was  almost  exterminated 
in  a  reckless  struggle  with  the  others;  bat  in 
time  it  recovered  fram  the  blow.  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  was  a  Bei\}amite ;  and  after  his 
death  Uie  tribe  adhered  to  his  son  Ishboaheth  in 
opposition  to  David,  who  had  become  king  of 
Judah.  The  assassination  of  Abner  by  Joab,  and 
David^s  public  disclaimer  of  all  part  in  it,  decided 
the  Beijamites  in  his  favor,  and  they  thence- 
forward entered  into  the  closest  relations  with 
Judah ;  and  when  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom took  place,  Benjamin  and  Judah  alone 
adhered  to  the  house  of  David,  the  other  ten 
tribes  going  off  with  Jeroboam.  From  tliis 
time  the  general  history  of  the  tribe  bec<nnes 
merged  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
although  it  appears  that  some  sort  of  tribal 
organization  was  ever  maintained,  for  the  tribe 
is  separately  mentioned  wherever  the  statistics 
of  the  kingdom  are  given,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

BENJUHHy  JNah  2ttm^  an  American  la wyerVc 5^ 
and  senator,  bom  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1812, 
of  Jewiii)  parents,  who  emigrated  to  Savannah 
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m  181^.  He  entered  Tale  college  in  1825,  but 
left  without  graduating.  In  1881  he  went  to 
New  Orleans,  studied  law,  supporting  himself 
bj  teaching,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884, 
and  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  also  became  prominent  as  a  poli- 
tician, attaching  himself  to  the  whig  party.  In 
1852  he  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  soon  allied  himself  with  the 
democratic  partj,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  two  parties  on  the  slaveiy  question.  In 
1859  he  was  reelected  to  the  senate,  his  col- 
league being  John  Slidell.  On  Dec.  81,  1860, 
in  a  speech  in  the  senate,  he  avowed  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  southern  cause;  and  on  Feb.  4 
he  withdrew  from  the  senate,  and  was  at  once 
appointed  attorney  general  in  the  provisional 
government  of  the  southern  confederacy.  In 
August  he  was  appointed  acting  secretary  of 
war,  but  resigned  in  February,  1862,  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  censured  by  a  congres- 
sional committee.  He  however  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  which  position  he 
neld  until  the  downfall  of  the  confederacy.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where 
he  entered  successfully  into  the  practice  of  the 
1^^  profession,  and  in  1866  published  ^^  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property." 

BEIIJAMDIi  Park,  an  American  poet  and 
Journalist,  bom  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
Aug.  14,  1809,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  12, 
1864.  His  fa^er  was  of  Welsh  descent,  but 
was  bom  in  Connecticut,  whence  he  removed 
to  Demerara  and  carried  on  business  there. 
Park  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  his  father's 
home  in  New  England  for  medical  advice  and 
to  be  educated.  He  studied  two  years  at  Har- 
vard college,  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Hartford,  in  1829,  began  to  practise  law  in 
Boston  in  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  ori^al 
editors  of  the  **  New  England  Magazine."  In 
1887  he  removed  to  New  York,  edited  in  con- 
nection with  0.  F.  Hoffinan  the  **  American 
Monthly  Magazine,"  and  subsequently  was  as- 
sociated with  Horace  Greeley  in  editing  the 
"  New  Yorker."  He  was  soon  after  employed 
in  connection  with  Epes  Sargent  and  Rufus  W. 
Griswold  as  editor  of  the  "New  World,"  a 
weekly  literary  joumaL  In  1844  he  withdrew 
f^om  this  publication,  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  resided  in  New  York,  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  contributed  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  various  periodicals,  and  delivered  lectures 
and  read  poems  in  public.  Mr.  Bemamin  was 
in  person  a  man  of  full  chest  and  powerful 
arms,  but,  either  in  consequence  of  an  illness 
in  childhood  or  from  birth,  was  completely 
lame  below  the  hips.  No  collected  edition  of 
his  writings  has  Deen  published. 

BENJAMIlf  OF  TUDELA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  noted 
in  history  as  the  first  westem  traveller  who 
penetrated  into  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
East,  bom  at  Tudela  in  Navarre,  died  about 
1173.  He  made  a  journey  from  Saragossa  by 
way  of  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  to 


the  confines  of  China,  and  returned  home  by 
way  of  Egypt  and  Sicily.  Many  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  places  seem  however  to  have  been 
derived  from  other  sources  than  personal  travel 
and  observation.  The  specific  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state 
of  his  brethren  in  the  East  His  "  Itinerary," 
though  marred  by  many  errors  of  fact,  and  be- 
traying in  general  a  lack  of  critical  inquiry, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
It  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  but  has  been 
published  also  in  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man^ and  English.  The  first  Hebrew  edition 
was  published  in  1548,  at  Constantinople ;  the 
best  is  that  of  Asher  (2  vols.,  London,  1841), 
embracing  an  English  translation  and  extensive 
critical  notes. 

BEH  U>M01!ID,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Loch  Lomond.  It  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Grampians  or  central  Scottish  highlands, 
rises  to  a  height  of  3,192  ft,  and  is  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  summit.  On  the  N.  side 
it  terminates  by  an  abrupt  precipice  2,000  ft. 
high,  while  the  S.  E.  side  is  a  gentle  declivity. 
The  view  fix)m  the  summit  is  unsurpassed. 

BENBTET,  Heiry,  earl  of  Arlington,  an  Eng- 
glish  statesman,  bom  at  Arlington,  in  Middle- 
sex, in  1618,  died  July  28,  1685.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed under-secretary  of  state,  fought  m 
several  battles,  and  was  wounded  at  Amlover. 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester  he  retired  to 
Spain.  Upon  the  restoration  he  returned  to 
Englimd,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
being  q)pointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
shorUy  i^rward  secretary  of  state.  In  1664 
he  was  created  Baron  Arlington,  and  in  1672 
earl  of  Arlington.  He  was  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries sent  to  Utrecht  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  Austria  and  France.  This  mis- 
sion not  being  successful,  an  endeavor  was 
made  by  his  colleagues  to  cast  the  odium  of 
the  failure  upon  Arlington ;  he,  however,  de- 
fended himself  before  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  acquitted.  The  war  with  Holland, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
machinations  of  the  ^^  cabal "  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  lost  to  Arlington  the  favor  of  the 
king  and  people;  but  he  received  the  ofifice 
of  chamberlain.  In  1679  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  retained  his  office  of 
chamberlain  on  the  accession  of  James  11. 

BEBniET,  lliMias,  an  Anglican  theologian 
and  controversialist,  bom  in  Salisbury,  May 
7,  1678,  died  Oct  9,  1728.  He  was  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
oriental  literatures,  and  composed  verses  in  He- 
brew. In  1700  he  became  rector  of  St  James's, 
Colchester,  which  position  he  held  till  1714, 
when  he  received  tne  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  St  Giles\  Cripplegate.  Be- 
sides his  works  in  confutation  of  popery, 
schism,  Quakerism,  and  the  principles  of  the 
nonjurors,  he  wrote  tracts  on  bi^tism,  litur- 
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g'^s,  and  clerical  rights,  and  an  examination  of 
lark's  "Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 
BE!IBnETT,  Jaacs  Ci«nlM,  an  American  jonr- 
nalist)  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  "New 
York  Herald,"  bom  at  New  Mill,  Keith,  in 
Banffshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  1, 1795,  died  in  New 
York,  June  1,  1872.  He  remained  at  school 
in  his  native  place  till  he  was  14  or  15  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  a  Roman  Oatholio  semi- 
nary in  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  holy  ordei:8  in  that  church,  of  which  his 
parents  were  members.  At  this  institution  he 
pursued  the  usual  routine  of  academic  life  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  lie  abandoned  the 
intention  of  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  soon  after  determined  to  emigrate 
to  America.  He  embarked  with  a  youthflil  com- 
panion in  April,  1819,  and  arriving  in  Halifax 
with  but  scanty  pecuniary  resources,  took  up  the 
occupation  of  teaching.  He  was  lea  to  this  em- 
ployment by  necessity  rather  than  inclination, 
and  after  a  brief  experience  of  its  annoyances 
left  Halifax  for  Portland,  and  thence  made  his 
way  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  and  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  a  proof-reader  in  the 
publishing  house  of  Wells  and  Lilly.  During 
his  residence  in  Boston  he  published  several 
poetical  compositions.  In  1822  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  soon  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Willington,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Charleston 
Courier,"  to  employ  him  as  a  translator  from 
the  Spanish- American  papers.  He  also  pre- 
pared original  articles  for  the  "Courier." 
After  a  few  months  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  issued  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commercial  school.  This  plan  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  his  next  step  was  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  econ- 
omy, in  the  vestry  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in 
Ann  street  In  1825  Mr.  Bennett  first  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  public  journal,  having  pur- 
chased a  Sunday  newspaper  called  the  "  New 
York  Courier."  The  enterprise  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  he  obtained  employment  as  a 
writer  and  reporter  for  several  joumds  of  the 
city.  In  1826  he  became  connected  with  the 
"  National  Advocate,"  a  democratic  newspaper 
published  by  Mr.  Snowden.  After  the  state 
election  of  that  year  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politicsf  vehemently  opposing  the  tariff, 
and  discussing  banks  and  banking.  In  the 
spring  of  1827  he  discontinued  his  connection 
with  the  "National  Advocate,"  which,  idler 
having  changed  proprietors,  espoused  the 
cause  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  while  Mr.  Ben- 
nett was  a  warm  partisan  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  then  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  next  engaged  with  Mordecai  M.  Noah 
as  associate  editor  of  the  "Enquirer,"  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Tammany  society. 
During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1828  he  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Gen.  Jackson,  re- 
siding at  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the 
"  Enquirer."  After  the  fusion  of  that  journal 
with  the  "Courier,"  in  1829,  he  continued  to 
write   in   the   editorial   department   of   the 


"  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  an  associate  editor.  In 
1881  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  and  oo6p> 
erated  with  Gren.  Jackson  and  the  democntie 
party  in  their  opposition  to  the  recharter  of 
the  United  States  bank.  In  1882,  the  senior 
editor,  J.  W.  Webb,  having  determined  to 
support  the  United  States  bank,  Mr.  Bennett 
withdrew  from  the  paper,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new 
journal  called  the  "New  York  Globe."  That 
was  published  precisely  one  month,  during 
which  time  it  was  strenuously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett then  purchased  a  share  in  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vanian,"  a  daily  journal  of  Philadelphia,  flud 
became  its  principal  editor.  In  1884  be  re- 
turned ta  New  York,  and  in  Maj\  1885,  iasaed 
the  first  number  of  the  "  New  York  Herald." 
Mr.  Bennett  began  the  enterprise  with  a  oap* 
ital  of  $500,  and  was  once  robbed  and  twice 
burned  out  within  the  first  15  months,  bot 
at  the  end  of  that  time  found  himself  worth 
nearly  $5,000.  As  his  capital  increased  be 
spent  money  freely  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  paper,  w^hich  by  this  means  and  throng 
Mr.  Bennetfs  wit,  originahty,  and  industry 
speedily  became  celebrated  and  achieved  great 
success.  Four  months  after  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed his  office  there  was  a  great  fire  in  Wall 
street  and  its  neighborhood.  The  "  Herald  " 
largely  increased  its  prosperity  by  publishing 
full  accounts  of  it,  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the 
burnt  district  and  a  woodcut  of  the  exchange 
on  fire.  It  was  the  first  newspaper  that  pub- 
lished a  daily  money  article  ana  tne  stock  ubu. 
In  1887  it  set  up  a  ship  news  establishment^ 
consisting  of  a  row  boat,  manned  by  a  captain 
and  two  men,  which  intercepted  ships  as  they 
arrived  and  got  from  them  their  news  and  the 
passenger  lists.  In  1838  steam  commnnicatioii 
with  Europe  was  opened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
SiriuB  and  Great  Western.  Mr.  Bennett  laxM 
in  the  Sirius  on  its  return  trip,  and  made  ar> 
rangements  for  correspondence  from  all  parti 
of  Europe.  The  first  speech  ever  reported  in 
full  by  telegraph,  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the 
Mexican  war,  was  transmitted  to  the  "Herald." 
That  journal  was  independent  in  politics,  bat 
generally  supported  tlte  democratic  party,  and 
advocated  tne  compromise  of  1850  and  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  But  it  adhered  toFre* 
mont  and  the  republican  party  in  1856,  pub- 
lishing articles  against  the  extension  of  sla- 
very, and  supported  the  government  during 
the  civil  war.  In  1871  an  expedition  to  search 
for  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Africa  was  sent  out  by 
the  "  Herald ; "  and  Mr.  Stanley,  ite  head,  ar- 
rived in  England  the  following  year,  report- 
ing that  he  had  succeeded.  (See  Lrvivo- 
STONK.)  The  profits  of  the  "  Herald "  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bennett^s  death  were  eatimated 
as  being  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
married  in  1840.    He  died  in  the  Roman  Gath- 
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olio  faith,  receiving  the  last  sacrament  from 
Archbishop  McCloskey.  Ue  bequeathed  the 
*'  Herald  ^^  to  his  only  son,  James  Gordon  Bks- 
NBTT,  jr.,  who  is  now  its  editor  and  proprietor. 

BENi^ETT,  Ukm  Hm;fcM,  an  English  physician, 
bom  in  London,  Aug.  81,  1812.  He  studied 
surgery  under  William  Sedgwick  and  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
his  degree  in  1887,  receiving  a  medal  for  the 
best  surgical  report,  while  Sir  Charles  Bell 
highly  commencled  his  thesis  on  the  ^*  Physi- 
ology- and  Pathology  of  the  Brain."  He  after- 
ward studied  two  years  at  Paris  and  two  years 
in  Germany.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  pathol- 
ogist to  the  royal  infirmary,  Edinburgh ;  and 
in  1848  he  sncceeded  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh 
university.  He  was  (1841)  the  first  in  Great 
Britain  to  advocate  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  for 
the  cure  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  kindred 
diseases,  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  histology. 
He  discovered  a  disease  of  the  blood  which  he 
called  leucocythsemia  or  white-cell  blood.  He 
also  proved  that  the  hemlock  of  the  present 
day  is  the  same  drug  by  which  Socrates  was 
poisoned.  His  nublications  include  ^inflam- 
mation of  the  Nervous  Centres,"  ^*  Treatise 
on  Indammation,"  ^^  Cancerous  and  Cancroid 
Growths."  "Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Mo- 
lecular Consumption,"*  "  Treatment  of  Pulmo- 
nary Consumption,"  "Lectures  on  Molecular 
Physiology,  Pathology^  and  Therapeutics," 
"Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  and 
"Pneumonia."  His  most  important  work, 
"On  Clinical  Medicine"  (1856),  has  passed 
through  many  editions  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

BEIirNETr,  Sir  WUUaa  Stondale,  an  English 
composer,  bom  in  Sheffield,  April  18,  1816. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Bennett,  for  manv 
years  organist  of  the  parish  church  at  Sheffield. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  entered  as  chorister 
at  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  where  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  James  Donn,  was  curator  of 
the  royal  botanical  garden,  and  two  years  later 
commenced  his  musical  studies  at  the  royal 
academy  of  music.  He  at  first  chose  the  violin 
as  his  instrument,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for 
the  piano.  His  studies  in  composition  were 
begun  early  under  tlie  direction  of  Dr.  Crotch ; 
and  while  still  at  the  academy  his  first  sym- 
phony, in  E  fiat,  was  produced,  and  this  was 
speedily  tbllowed  by  his  pianoforte  concertos. 
At  the  academy  his  master  in  pianoforte  in- 
stmction  was  Cipriani  Potter,  but  after  leav- 
ing it  he  became  the  pupil  of  Moscheles.  In 
London  he  met  Mendelssohn,  to  whom  he  be- 
came ardently  attached,  and  whose  influence 
upon  his  method  of  composition  is  very  marked. 
Under  Mendelssohn's  advice  he  determined  to 
continue  his  musical  studies  in  Germany,  where 
he  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  and 
instruction  of  that  celebrated  composer;  and 
the  years  1836-^8  were  passed  at  Leipsic  At 
the  G^wandhaus  concerts  in  that  city  his  over- 
ture to  the  Xaiades^  his  concerto  in  0  minor, 


and  other  works  were  performdd  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mendelssohn.  Retuming 
to  London,  Bennett  commenced  his  career  as 
musical  instructor,  director  of  concerts,  and 
composer.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  music  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doo.  the  same 
year.  In  1869  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  in  1870  he  was  created  D.  C.  L.  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  From  1856  to  1868  he  con- 
ducted the  philharmonic  concerts,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  was  made  principal  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy of  music.  In  1871  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  The  principal 
works  of  this  composer  are  his  operas,  "  The 
Wood  Nymphs  "  and  "  Parisina  j"  nis  cantatas, 
♦*  The  May  Queen  "  and  "  The  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria;" and  several  concertos  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  He  has  composed  many  minor 
works  for  the  pianoforte  in  connection  with 
stringed  instruments,  and  for  that  instrument 
alone ;  also  a  number  of  songs ;  and  he  has 
written  a  treatise  on  harmony,  and  one  en- 
titled "  Classical  Practice  for  Pianoforte  Stu- 
dents."  

BEll  BfEHS,  a  mountain  of  Inveraess-shire, 
Scotland,  the  second  highest  ki  Great  Britain. 
It  rises  abmptly  from  t£e  narrow  plain  which 
separates  it  from  Loch  Eil  to  a  height  of  4,870 
ft.  Its  outline  is  weD  defined ;  its  circumference 
at  the  base  exceeds  24  nu  The  lower  portion 
consists  of  granite,  and  is  usually  covered  with 
rich  grass ;  while  tlie  upper  part  is  a  mass  of 
porphyry.  In  places  near  tne  summit  snow 
lies  the  year  round.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  clear  d^e  summit  commands  a  view  of  25  m. 
in  every  direction,  extending  from  sea  to  sea. 

BEKinNGSEBr.  I.  Levli  kmfmX  TbMpUl,  count, 
a  Russian  general,  bom  in  Branswick,  Feb.  10, 
1745,  where  his  &ther  served  as  colonel  in  the 
guards,  died  Oct.  8,  1826,  He  was  a  page  at 
the  Hanoverian  court  of  George  II.,  and  after- 
ward a  captain  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  re- 
signing his  commission  to  marnr  the  dau^ter 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Hanover.  Hav- 
ing squandered  his  fortune  and  lost  his  wife,  he 
entered  the  Russian  service,  and  under  Catha- 
rine n.  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  was  richly  rewarded.  Disgraced 
by  Paul  I.,  he  entered  into  Count  Pahlen^s  con- 
spiracy, and  led  the  way  when  the  assassins 
broke  into  the  czar*s  bedchamber.  Paul  hid 
himself  in  tlie  chimney.  Benningsen  dragged 
him  down,  and  when  the  conspirators  hesitated 
untied  his  own  sash,  rushed  upon  the  czar,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  others  succeeded  in  stran- 
gling him.  Benningsen  expedited  the  murder 
by  striking  Paul  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  sil- 
ver snuff  box.  From  Alexander  I.  Benningsen 
received  an  important  military  command.  In 
the  war  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  England  against 
France  in  1806,  he  repulsed  Lannes  and  Bema- 
dotte  at  Pultusk,  ana  extricated  the  Russians 
from  a  critical  position  into  which  they  had 
been  brought  by  Marshal  Kamensky.  Soon 
after  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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army  then  in  the  field  against  Napoleon,  and 
fought  the  French  at  Eylau,  Feb.  7-8, 1807,  but 
on  June  14  he  was  beaten  at  Friedland.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Borodino  (1812) 
as  aid  to  Gen.  Kutuzoff.  On  Oct.  18  of  the 
same  year  he  gained  a  brilliant  advantage  by 
surprise  over  Murat  at  Tarutino.  He  left  the 
service  on  account  of  difl5culties  with  Kutuzoff, 
but  reentered  it  on  Kutuzoff 's  death.  He  had 
an  important  part  at  the  taking  of  Leipsic,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  be- 
sieging Hamburg  when  Napoleon  was  over- 
thrown in  1814.  After  the  peace  of  1815  the 
command  of  the  second  army,  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  south  of  Bussia,  was  given  to 
him.  He  resigned  in  1818,  and  died  poor  and 
blind.  II.  ileximder  Levtii,  count,  a  Hanoverian 
statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Zakret, 
near  Wilna,  July  21,  1809.  He  occupied  the 
highest  positions  in  the  cabinet  and  the  cham- 
bers from  1841  to  1866,  when  Hanover  was 
annexed  to  Prussia.  III.  Ri4flf  Tti,  a  Hano* 
verian  statesman,  belonging  to  a  Junior  branch 
of  the  same  family,  bom  in  LUneburg,  July  20, 
1824.  After  many  able  but  ineffectual  attemots, 
as  a  member  of  the  chambers  and  in  other 
capacities,  to  protect  Hanover  against  the  fatal 
course  of  George  V.,  he  was  elected  in  1866, 
after  the  annexation  of  his  country  to  Prussia, 
to  the  North  German  diet  and  the  Pmssian 
assembly  of  dele^tes,  and  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  these  bodies  and  a  statesmanlike  leader 
of  the  liberal  national  party.  He  has  presided 
since  the  close  of  1868  over  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  at- 
tended the  conferences  at  Versailles  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  German  empire. 

BENNINGTON,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Vermont, 
bordering  on  New  York  and  Massachusetts; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,326. 
It  is  skirted  by  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east,  and  watered  by  the  Battenkill,  Hoodck, 
and  smaller  streams.  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
county,  especially  in  Dorset  township,  large 
(quantities  of  marble  are  quarried,  some  varie- 
ties of  which  are  very  white  and  fine,  and  take 
a  high  polish.  The  county  is  crossed  by  the 
Harlem  Extension,  Troy  and  Boston,  and 
Eensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads.    The  chief 

Sroductions  in  1870  were  108,537  bushels  of 
adian  com,  161,876  of  oats,  196,791  of  pota- 
toes, 36,542  tons  of  hay,  416,655  lbs.  of  cheese, 
412,092  of  butter,  146,419  of  wool,  and  170,- 
268  Of  maple  sugar.  There  were  2,529  horses, 
6,659  milch  cows,  4,643  other  cattle,  32,068 
sheep,  and  2,592  swine.  Capitals,  Bennington 
and  Manchester. 

BENNINGTON,  a  township  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  102  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Montpelier ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,760.  It  is  on  the 
Harlem  Extension  and  Troy  and  Boston  rail- 
roads, and  includes  the  villages  of  Bennington, 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  county,  Bennington 
Centre  or  Old  Bennington,  North  Bennington, 
and  Bennington  Iron  Works.    It  has  impor- 


tant manufactories  of  fine  porcelain  and  Parian 
ware,  material  in  abundance  and  of  excellent 
quality  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
— On  Aug.  16,  1777,  Gen.  Stark,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  defeated 
in  Bennington  a  detachment  of  Burgoyne^s 
army  under  Col.  Baum.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  latter  the  battle  was  renewed  by 
a  British  reinforcement,  which  in  turn  retreat- 
ed on  the  approach  of  darkness.  The  British 
lost  200  killed^  600  prisoners,  and  1,000  stand 
of  arms;  the  Americans,  14  killed  and  42 
wounded.  No  trace  now  remains  to  indicate 
the  precise  locality  of  the  engagement. 

BENNO9  Salit,  bishop  of  Meissen,  bom  at 
HildesheimaboutlOlO,  died  June  16, 1107.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  of  Hildesheim  when  in 
1061  he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  church 
in  Goslar,  whence  he  was  promoted  by  Henry 
IV.  to  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  In  the  war 
between  that  emperor  and  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
he  ultimately  declared  for  the  pojpe,  and  was 
several  times  made  a  prisoner.  When  in  1085 
he  supported  in  a  council  the  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  against  the  emperor,  the  latter 
took  ftom  him  his  bishopric,  which  was  after- 
ward restored  by  the  antipope  Clement  IIL 
In  the  16th  century  pilgrimages  were  made  to 
his  tomb,  and  in  1628  he  was  canonized. 

BENOOW^  Beu^  or  Blim  (tiie  mother  of 
waters),  a  river  of  central  Aftica,  the  nudn 
tributary  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  formerly 
known  as  the  Chadda,  Tchadda,  or  Tsadda, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  outlet  or 
Lake  Tchad ;  but  tnere  is  probably  no  connec- 
tion between  it  and  that  lake.  It  rises  in  an 
unexplored  region  in  the  interior  of  Soodan, 
flows  W.  through  Adamawa  or  Fumbina,  receiv- 
ing its  three  principal  branches,  the  Kebbi  and 
the  Gongola  m>m  the  north  ana  the  Faro  from 
the  soum,  turns  S.  W.  and  loins  the  Niger 
just  above  the  town  of  Igbebe,  250  m.  from 
the  sea.  The  Benoowe  is  more  than  700  m. 
long.  It  was  seen  by  the  Lander  brothers  in 
1830,  and  explored  for  104  ul  by  Richard  Lan- 
der, Allen,  and  Oldfield  in  1833.  Dr.  Barth, 
while  travelling  in  Adamawa  in  1851,  came 
upon  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Faro,  as- 
certained its  true  name,  and  says  it  was  800 
feet  wide  at  that  point.  In  consequence  of 
his  reports,  an  ex^dition  under  Dr.  Baikie, 
fitted  out  at  the  jomt  expense  of  Mr.  Macgre- 
gor  Laird  and  the  English  government,  safled 
up  the  Benoowe  in  a  steamer  in  1854,  to  a 
point  about  400  m.  from  the  Niger  and  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Faro.  Dr.  Baikie  made  a 
second  expedition  in  1867,  but  added  little 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  already  possessed. 
During  the  rainy  season,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  volume  of  water  poured  by  the 
Benoowe  into  the  Niger  is  enormous.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  and  part  of  the  left  Is 
in  the  power  of  the  Fellatahs. 

BERSOlf ,  Geaii^e,  an  English  dissenting  cleiigj- 
man  and  author,  bom  in  Great  8iuke]d  i|t 
1699,  died  in  1763.    Frcmi  1721  to  1763  be 
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held  pastoral  charges  first  at  Abingdon,^  Berk- 
shire, next  at  South  wark,  and  finally  as  col- 
league of  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  congregation  of 
Cmtohed  Friars.  Among  his  works  are :  **  A 
Treatise  on  Prajer*'  (1781),  ''Comments  on 
some  of  the  Epistles,'*  ''  History  of  the  first 
Planting  <^  Christianity "  (1780),  ''  Reasona- 
bleness of  the  Christian  Religion."  ''  History  of 
the  life  of  Christ,*'  and  "  An  Account  of  the 
Burning  of  Servetus,  and  of  the  concern  of 
Calvin  in  it"  In  his  early  ministerial  career 
he  was  Calrinistic  in  theology  ;*  later  he  became 
an  Arian,  and  endeavored  to  suppress  some  of 
his  former  pubhoations. 

BENBOH 9  Jaiqik,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Jan.  25,  1748, -died 
Feb.  16,  1821.  He  was  educated  for  the  es- 
tablished church,  but  at  the  ase  of  16  was  con- 
verted under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists, 
and  soon  after  Joined  their  denomination. 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages that  at  the  age  of  18  Wesley  appointed 
him  classical  master  at  Kingswood  schooL  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  student  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford.  In  1769  he  was  called 
to  the  head  mastership  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
theological  school  at  Trevecca,  but  was  soon 
dismisQMMl  because  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
Calvinistio  views  of  the  founder.  His  appli- 
cation to  enter  orders  in  the  established 
church  having  been  rcijected,  he  was  admitted 
in  1771  into  the  Methodist  c<mference,  and  for 
many  years  occupied  the  most  important  sta- 
tions of  the  church.  After  the  death  of  Wes- 
ley he  was  chosen  president  of  the  ccmference. 
While  in  this  office  his  congregations  some- 
times numbered  ^,000.  For  many  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  ^'Weslyan  Magazii^e,"  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Eng- 
land, conducting  it  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  chief  writings  are:  **A  Defence  of  the 
Methodists"  (1798),  ''A  Further  Defence  of 
the  Methodists  "  (1794),  ''  Vindication  of  the 
Methodists"  (1800),  ''Apolooy  for  the  Method- 
ists "  (1801),  **  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions  " 
(2  vols.),  "Life  of  John  Fletcher,"  and  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  (5  vols. 
4to.).  See  Macdonald's  "Life  of  Benson," 
and  Trefry's  "Memoirs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Ben- 
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BEIVT,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Colorado,  bordering 
on  Kansas;  area,  about  2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  593.  The  Arkansas  river  forms  the 
greater  part  of  its  S.  boundary,  and  one  of  its 
branches,  the  Big  Sandy,  crosses  the  E.  end. 

BEBiTHAM,  Jermj,  an  Endish  Juridical  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1748,  died 
in  Queen-equare  place,  Westminster,  his  resi- 
dence for  40  years  previously,  June  6,  1882. 
His  great-grandfather,  a  prosperous  London 
pawnbroker  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  had  ac- 
quired some  landed  property,  which  remained 
in  the  family.  His  grandfather  was  a  London 
attorney;  his  father,  who  followed  the  same 
profession,  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and 
added  considerably  to  his  patrimony,  princi- 


pally by  fortunate  purchases  of  land  and  leases. 
These  London  Benthams  were  probably  an  off- 
(Shoot  fW)m  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family  of  the 
same  name,  which  boasted  a  bishop  among  its 
members;  but  Jeremy  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  to  trace  his  genealogy  beyond  the  pawn- 
broker. His  mother,  Alicia  Grove,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  Andover  shopkeeper. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  eldest  and  for  nine 
years  the  oi^y  child  of  this  marriage,  was  for 
the  first  16  years  of  his  life  ezceedmgiy  puny, 
small,  and  feeble.  At  the  same  time  he  exhib- 
ited a  remarkable  precocity,  which  greatly 
stimulated  the  pride  as  well  as  affection  of  his 
father..  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and 
at  five  years  of  age  acquired  a  knowled^  of 
musical  notes  and  learned  to  play  the  violin. 
At  four  or  earlier,  having  previously  learned 
to  write,  he  was  initiated  into  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  his  seventh  year  entered  Westminster 
school.  Meanwhile  he  was  taught  French  by 
a  private  master  at  home,  and  at  seven  read 
TeUmayuey  a  book  which  strongly  impressed 
him.  Learning  to  dance  was  a  much  more  se- 
rious undertaking ;  he  was  so  weak  in  the  legs 
as  to  make  it  laborious  and  painful.  Toung  as 
he  was,  he  acquired  distinction  at  Westminster 
as  a  fabricator  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  the  instruction  ^ven 
there.  When  12  years  old  he  was  entered  as 
a  commoner  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  spent  the  next  three  years.  The  young 
Bentham  had  not  been  happy  at  schooL  He 
had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  elder 
boys,  though  he  escaped  the  discipline  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  was  but  once  forced  into 
a  boxing  match.  Neither  was  he  happy  at  Ox- 
ford. Though  regarded  by  others  and  taught 
from  in&ncy  to  regard  himself  as  a  prodigy,  he 
was  yet  exceedingly  diffident,  and  to  the  high- 
est degree  sensitive  of  any  slight  or  neglect — 
peculiarities  which,  as  well  as  his  high  estimate 
of  himsell^  dung  to  him  through  life.  His  tutor 
was  moroise,  the  college  duU,  while  his  sensitive 
pride  suffered  much  from  the  mingled  penuriou^- 
nees  and  meddlesomeness  of  his  faUier,  who  kept 
him  on  very  short  allowance,  and  w1k>,  in  spite 
of  all  his  affection  for  his  son,  of  whose  ultimate 
distinction  he  had  formed  the  highest  hopes, 
failed  entirely  to  comprehend  the  boy's  delicacy 
and  diffidence,  and  never  gained  either  his  con- 
fidence or  hitf  love.  His  mother  had  died  two 
years  before  he  entered  the  university,  leaving 
him  an  only  brother,  afterward  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham. Several  years  after  his  fiither  married 
for  a  second  wife  the  widow  of  a  clergyman, 
already  the  mother  of  two  boys,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Charles  Abbott,  was  afterward  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  finally  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Colchester.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  second  marriage,  yet  it  was 
a  source  oi  great  vexation  to  Bentham,  to  whom 
his  stepmother  was  far  from  being  agreea- 
ble. Though  very  uncomfortable  at  Oxford, 
Bentham  went  through  the  exercises  of  the 
college  with  credit  and  even  with  some  dis- 
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tinction.  Some  Latin  verses  of  his  on  the  ao- 
oession  of  George  III.  attracted  oonsiderahle  at- 
tention as  the  production  of  one  so  young.  Into 
the  disputations  which  formed  a  part  of  ^e 
college  exercises  he  entered  with  much  satisfac- 
tion ;  hut  he  never  felt  at  home  in  the  univer- 
sity, of  which  he  retained  the  most  unfavorable 
recollection.  In  his  old  age  he  seldom  spoke 
either  of  Westminster  school  or  Oxford  but 
with  asperity  and  disgust  In  1768,  while  not 
yet  16,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  Shortly 
after  he  commenced  eating  his  commons  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  but  went  back  to  Oxford  to  hear 
Blackstone's*  lectures.  To  these  lectures  he 
Ibtened  without  the  presumption,  at  that  time, 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  critic,  yet  not  without 
some  occasional  feelings  of  protest  Returning 
to  London,  he  attended  as  a  student  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  then  presided  over  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  of  whom  he  continued  for  some 
years  not  only  a  great  admirer,  but  a  profound 
worshipper.  Among  the  advocates,  Dunning's 
clearness,  directness,  and  precision  most  im- 
pressed him.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  at 
the  age  of  18,  the  youngest  graduate,  so  says 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  that  had  been  known  at 
either  of  the  universities;  and  in  1772  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Bentham's  grandfather  had 
been  a  Jacobite;  his  &ther,  ^ncated  in  the 
same  opinions,  had,  like  others  of  that  party, 
transferred  his  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  young  Bentham  had 
breathed  from  infemcy,  at  home,  at  school,  at 
college,  and  in  the  courts,  an  atmosphere  con- 
servative and  submissive  to  authority.  Yet  in 
the  progress  of  his  law  studies,  beginning  to 
contrast  the  law  as  it  was  witli  law  such  as  he 
conceived  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  he  came 
gradually  to  abandon  the  position  of  a  submis- 
sive and  admiring  student,  anxious  only  to 
make  of  the  law  a  ladder  by  which  to  rise  to 
wealth  and  eminence,  for  that  of  a  sharp  critic, 
an  indignant  denouncer,  a  would-be  reformer. 
His  father,  who  fondly  hoped  to  see  him  lord 
chancellor,  had  some  oases  in  nurse  for  him  on 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  took  every  pains 
to  push  him  forward.  But  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. His  temperament,  no  less  than  his  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution,  wholly  disquali- 
fied him  for  success  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He 
soon  abandoned  with  disgust  to  the  infinite  dis- 
appointment of  his  father,  all  attempts  in  that 
line.  With  a  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tressing of  having  failed  to  fulfil  the  great  expec- 
tations formed  of  him  by  his  friends,  and  enter- 
tained by  himself,  he  continued  for  years,  to 
borrow  his  own  words,  "  to  pine  in  solitude  and 
penury  in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  garret,"  living  on  a 
very  narrow  income,  drawn  partly  from  some 
legacies,  and  partly  from  a  small  property  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
second  marriage.  Still,  however,  he  continued 
a  diligent  student  and  serious  thinker,  amusing 
himself  with  chemistry,  then  a  new  science, 
though  mainly  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  but 
rather  as  it  should  be  than  as  it  was.    The  writ- 


ings o^  Hume  and  Helv^tios  had  led  him  to 
adopt  utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  and  ecp*- 
oially  of  legislation ;  and  already  be  began  to 
write  down  his  ideas  on  this  subject — the  com- 
mencement of  a  collection  of  materiab  for  ud 
fragments  of  a  prqjected  but  never  completed 
code,  which,  for  tne  whole  remainder  of  hie 
long  life,  furnished  him  with  regular  and  almost 
daily  employment  In  the  controveray  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  American  col- 
onies, which  became  at  this  time  a  leading 
topic  of  public*  discussion,  Bentham  did  not 
take  any  great  interest  His  torr  education, 
and  his  idea  of  the  law  as  it  was,  led  him,  on* 
warped,  as  he  says,  by  connection  or  li<^>ea,  to 
favor  the  government  side.  In  the  arffnmenti 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  used  on  ei&er  sade 
of  the  water,  he  saw  nothing  to  ebange  bis 
mind.  '^  The  whole  of  the  case,''  to  borrow 
his  own  statement,  **  was  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption of  natural  rights,  claimed  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  mp- 

S>rted  by  vague  and  declamatory  generalitiea.'' 
ad  the  argument  been  placed  on  the  gromid 
of  the  impossibility  of  good  jrovemment  at 
such  a  distance,  and  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  both  parties  frt>m  a  -Beparatioii — 
grounds  more  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of 
the  true  basis  of  laws — it  would  then  have 
attracted  his  attention.    As  it  was,  he  had  eome 
hand,  though  smaU,  in  a  book,  *^  Review  of  the 
Acta  of  the  18th  Parliament,"  published  in 
1776,  by  a  friend  of  his,  one  John  Dnd,  In 
defence  of  Lord  North's  policy.    The  next  year 
he  ventured  to  print  a  book  of  his  own,  under 
the  title  of  *^A  Fragment  on  Government" 
He  had  contemplated  a  critical  oonmaentary  on 
the  commentaries  of  Blackstone,  then  lately 
published ;  but  in  this  piece  he  confined  himself 
to  what  Blackstone  says  of  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment   Rejecting  the  fiction  of  an  orinnal 
contract,  suggested  by  Locke  and  adopted  by 
Blackstone,  he  found  government  iomciencly 
warranted  and  justified  by  its  utility ;  while  in 
place  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  too  much 
in  vague  assertion  and  opinion,  he  suggested 
*^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber "  as  a  precise  and  practicable  test  of  ri^t 
and  wrong,  both  in  morals  and  laws,    lliia 
pamphlet,  for  it  was  scarcely  more,  appeared 
anonymously,  and  attracted  at  first  some  at- 
tention.    It  was  even  ascribed  to  Mansfield, 
to  Camden,  and  to  Dunning.    The  impatient 
pride  of  Bentham 's  father  having  led  him  to 
betray  the  secret  of  its  authord^p,  the  pub- 
lic curiosity,  which  had  been  aroused  by  the 
work,  not  in  its  character  of  a  philoeoph- 
ical  treatise  but  of  a  personal  attack,  speed- 
ily subsided.    A  second  pamphlet  published 
in  1778,  a  criticism,  though  on  the  whole  a 
friendly  one,  on  some  amendments  to  the  law 
of  prison  discipline,  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  bill,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Eden  (after- 
ward Lord  Auckland),  assisted  by  Blackstone, 
did  not  attract  much  more  attention.    He  was 


bUo  diMppointed  in  m  attempt  which  he  made 
at  this  time  to  be  appointed  »e«r«tai7  of  the 
oommiMiou  sent  ont  D7  Lord  North  to  pro- 
pose terms  to  the  revolted  American  ooloniea. 
Mesnwbile  his  writings,  thoosh  neglected  at 
home,  J6t  seired  to  ma^e  him  Known  at  Paris, 
whence  he  received  letters  addressed  to  him  in 
the  charsoter  of  a  philosopher  and  reformer 
from  D'Alembert,  Morellet,  Ohaatellai,  Bris- 
sot,  and  others.  The;  also  gained  for  him  the 
aoqnuntanoe  and  Mendsbip  of  Lord  Shel- 
bnme,  who  in  1781  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
Lincoln's  Inn  garret.  After  mach  urging, 
Shelbnrne  at  length  prevailed  npon  him  to 
become  a  visitor  at  his  countrj  seat  of  Bo- 
wood.  The  ice  once  broken,  Bentham  be- 
come a  freqaent  inmate  there,  and  a  great 
favorite,  especially  with  Lady  Shelburna.  He 
was  indeed  more  noticed  by  the  ladies,  whose 
mneioal  performances  he  accompanied  on  the 
violin,  than  by  Camden,  Barrfii  and  other  great 
men  of  the  day  vhom  he  met  there.  Stil)  this 
introduction  to  Bowood  was  a  great  thing  for 
Bentham.  It  raised  him,  as  he  himself  express- 
ed it,  from  the  "  bottomless  pit  of  hamiliation  " 
into  which' he  was  fast  sinking,  and  inspired 
b'mi  with  new  confidence  in  himself  and  new 
seal  for  his  favorite  studies.  He  had  also  the 
additionalaxcitementof  falling  in  love.  Aver^ 
jonng  lady  whom  he  met  there,  whose  frank 
simplicity  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  stiff- 
ness and  pmderrwhich  was  the  prevailing  style 
at  Bowood,  made  an  impression  on  his  heart, 
which,  though  it  did  not  result  in  marriage, 
yet  lasted  tarough  life.  Already  before  bis 
aoquajntanoe  with  Lord  Shelbame  he  hod 
printed  part  of  an  introduction  to  a  penal  code 
which  he  had  nndertaken  to  constmot ;  bnt 
the  unfavorable  or  lukewarm  opinion  of  his  un- 
dertaking expressed  by  Camden  and  Donning, 
to  whom  Shelbnrue  had  sliown  the  sheets,  and 
by  some  other  friends  whom  he  consulted, 
joined  to  his  ill  success  in  finishing  the  WM-k  to 
bis  mind,  long  kept  this  printed  fragment  nn- 
published. — la  IT8S  he  let  England  on  a  vi«t 
to  bis  7onnger  brother,  then  employed,  with 
the  rank  of  oolonel  in  the  Roasiaa  army,  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  an  abortive 
scheme,  of  which  Krikov  on  the  Don  was  the 
seat,  for  introdncing  English  methods  in  mann- 
&oture8  and  agriculture  into  that  barbarons 
region.  Fumi^ed  with  funds  by  a  maternal 
nncle,  Bentham  proceeded  by  way  of  Paris,  his 
third  visit  thither,  acroes  the  Alps  to  Leghorn. 
There  he  embarked  in  an  Enslisb  ship  for 
Smyrna,  and  from  Smyrna  sailed  m  a  Tarklsh 
vessel  to  Constantinople.  Atter  passing  sev- 
eral weeks  in  that  city,  he  travelled  by  land 
throngh  Bulgaria,  Wollaobia,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  to  his  destination  in  White  Russia. 
Here  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half,  living  most 
of  iJie  time  a  very  solitary  life,  ocoupied  amid 
many  annoyances  and  privations,  among  which 
was  want  of  books,  with  his  fa 
Tired  out  at  last,  in  the  absence 
detained  at  Kherson  by  an  ex 
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from  the  Turks,  he  started  for  home  by  way  of 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  reached 
England  in  the  spritv  of  1T88.  While  resid- 
ing at  Krikov  he  bad  written  hie  "  Letters  on 
Usury,"  occasioned  by  the  reiiort  that  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  to  be  lowered.  He  sent 
the  manoscript  to  England ;  his  father  caused 
it  to  bo  printed  while  he  still  remained  absent, 
and  it  proved  with  the  English  public  the  most 
successful  of  bis  works,  Renewmg  hia  visits  to 
Bowood,  he  there  met  Romilly,  whom  he  had 
known  slightly  before,  and  with  whom  he'now 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as 
Komilly  lived.    He  now  also  first  formed  the  ao- 

3uaintaDoe  o^the  Swiss  Dumont,  who  had  been 
omesticat«d  at  Lord  Sheibnme's  during  hia 
absence.  Bentham  had  become  so  much  dis- 
gusted at  his  failure  to  attract  attention  in  Eng- 
land that  he  had  adopted  the  idea  of  publishing 
in  French,  and  had  made  some  essays  in  that 
language.  Romilly  had  shown  some  of  these 
French  sketches  to  Dumont,  who,  very  much 
ressed  by  them,  offered  his  services  to  oor- 
and  rewrite  them  with  a  view  to  nnblica- 
tion.  Another  friend  of  Bentham's,  wita  whom 
he  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  while  absent 
in  Russia,  had  written  to  him  of  Paley's  suoceat 
in  applying  the  principle  of  utility  to  morals, 
and  bad  urged  bim  to  set  to  work  to  complete 
some  ofiiis  own  treatises,  or  at  least  to  publish 
the  already  print«d  part  of  his  introduction  to 
his  nnflaished  peual  code.  These  sheets,  after 
lying  in  hand  for  eight  years,  were  now  at  length 
published  under  the  title  of  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation," 
but  they  attracted  very  little  attention.  Du- 
mont, however,  who  about  this  time  went  to 
Paris  and  became  oonnected  with  Mirabean, 
aided  to  spread  Bentham's  reputation,  and  in 
the  Coum«rde  Provence,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  editors,  gave  publicity  to  some  of  his 
manuscripts.  Meanwhile  Bentham,  with  the 
idea  of  aiding  the  deliberations  of  the  states 
general,  then  about  to  meet,  drew  up  and  print- 
ed, bnt  did  not  publish,  iiis  "  Parliamentary 
Tactics,"  and  with  the  same  object  in  view  pre- 
pared and  printed  a  "  Draft  of  a  Code  for  the 
Organiiation  of  the  Jndicial  Establishment  in 
France;"  services  which  the  national  assembly 
recognized,  by  conferring  on  him  the  citizen- 
ship of  France,  in  a  decree  (Aug.  23,  1T99)  in 
which  his  name  was  included  with  those  of 
Prieetley,  Paine,  Wilberforoe,  Clarkson,  Mackin- 
tosh, AnacharsisClootz,  Pestaloui.  Washington, 
Klopstock,  Eoscinszko,  and  several  others.  In 
this  character  of  French  citizen  Bentham  next 
year  addressed  to  the  national  convention  a 
new  pamphlet,  "  Emancipato  your  Colimies," 
the  first  work  which  laid  down  the  principle  of 
ranking  colonies  as  integral  P«rts  of  the  mother 
coimtry. — While  residing  at  Krikov.  Bentham's 
1  attention  hod  been  attracted  by  an  architectural 
I  idea  of  bis  brother's,  who  was  a  person  of  great 
■  genius,  though  like  himself  given  to 
ro  one  thing  to  another  without  Rtop- 
-\  Buyliung.    This  idea  was  that  of 
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a  circnlar  building  so  oonstnioted  as  that  from 
the  centre  all  the  inmates  oonld  be  overlooked. 
The  younger  Bentham  had  attempted  to  realize 
it  with  a  view  to  the  oversight  of  his  Russian 
workmen.  The  elder  brother  seized  upon  it,  in 
connection  with  his  stud^  of  penal  legislaticm, 
as  applicable  to  prison  disciplme.  He  save  to 
this  building  the  name  of  panopdoon,  and  while 
still  in  Russia  wrote  a  senes  of  letters  in  expla- 
nation of  its  construction  and  its  uses.  These 
letters,  after  his  return,  were  printed  at  Dublin 
bj  the  Irish  parliament^  the  adoption  of  his 
prison  discipline  scheme  naving  been  proposed 
there.  In  1791  they  were  brought  out  at  Lon- 
don, with  additions,  under  the  t\fle  of  *^  Pan- 
opticon, or  the  Inspection  House.''  In  1792 
Bentham's  father  died,  leaving  him  the  family 
mansion  in  Queen's-square  place,  Westminster, 
where  he  chiefly  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  a  freehold  and  leasehold  property  of  be- 
tween £500  and  £600  a  year.  He  left  about 
an  equal  amount  to  the  younser  brother,  who 
by  this  time  had  returned  from  Russia,  and 
had  zealously  entered  with  his  elder  brother 
into  the  peifecting  of  the  panopticon,  with  a 
view  to  applying  it  to  prison  discipline.  Being 
now  possessed  of  means,  Bentham,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  submitted  plans  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  taking  charge  of  1,000  convicts,  in  a 
building  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  but — upon  certain 
conditions,  and  at  a  certain  rate  of  pay  for  each 
convict — ^to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
Benthams  for  their  Joint  lives.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Dundas,  Mr.  Rose,  and  others,  entered  with 
much  enthusiasm  into  the  idea,  and  in  1794  an 
act  of  parliament  authorized  the  contract.  The 
Benthams  obtained  an  advance  trcm  the  treas- 
ury, and  spent  several  thousand  pounds  of  bor- 
rowed money  on  the  strength  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Involving  themselves  thereby  in  great 
onbarrassments,  but  fh)m  some  mysterious 
4ause  could  not  set  any  fdrther  advances,  nor 
a  signature  of  the  contract.*  The  ministers 
however,  continued  favorable,  and  made  use  or 
a  parliamentary  committee  in  1797  to  urge  the 
completion  of  the  contract,  when  at  length  the 
hitherto  mysterious  delay  was  esnolained,  and  the 
affair  again  brought  to  a  standstill,  by  the  refbsal 
of  the  king  to  sign  a  treasury  warrant  for  a  sum 
of  monev  needed  to  perfect  the  title  to  the  land 
on  which  the  building  was  to  be  erected,  and 
for  which  considerable  expenditures  had  already 
been  made.  George  III.  had  taken  an  antip- 
athy to  Bentham,  parUy,  as  Benthafh  believed, 
fh)m  having  looked  into  his  treatise  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  French  Judiciary,  and  parUy 
because  he  had  discovered  him  to  be  the  author 
of  two  newspaper  articles  signed  **  Anti-Machi- 
avel/'  and  published  in  1787,  attacking  the 

Eolicy  of  a  war  with  Russia,  which  the  king 
ad  much  at  heart  Thirteen  years  more  were 
spent  in  vain  solicitations,  till  finally,  in  1811, 
an  act  of  parliament  annulled  the  contract, 
and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  a 
different  plan,  and  at  much  greater  expense  to 


the  public.  In  order  to  get  a  ccnnreyaiiee  ot 
the  land,  the  imperfect  titie  of  which  stood  in 
Bentham's  name,  this  act  provided  liiv  ta 
award  on  the  question  of  damages,  under  which 
the  Benthams  three  years  after  received  the 
sum  of  £82,000.  It  ma^  well  be  supposed  that 
Bentham's  experience  m  this  matter  could  not 
but  embitter  him  against  the  existing  manage- 
ment of  public  concerns. — ^Meanwhile  Dnmont, 
having  returned  to  England,  had  obtained  from 
Bentham  aU  his  numuscripts,  and  had  cppBed 
himself  with  zeal  to  the  task  of  extracting 
from  them  and  his  printed  works  a  vivid  nd 
popular  statement,  m  French,  of  Bentham^ 
system  and  ideas.    This  labor  of  love  Domost 

Serformed  with  remarkable  suoee«;  and  this 
rst  fruits  <^  it,  published  at  Paris  in  160S, 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  under  the  title  of 
Traith  ds  UgUlation  eMU  et  pimaU—%  pub- 
lication in  which  Talleyrand  took  a  great  inter- 
est, offering  himself^  if  necessary,  to  bear  the 
whole  expense— speedily  made  Bentham  known 
and  famous  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
as  the  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  I^  Eng- 
land, tc<>,  he  acquired  some  new  disdpka  and 
coOperators.  Brougham  Joined  Romilly  in  ac- 
knowledging his  genius,  and  aecepting  many  of 
his  ideas.  In  1808  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  James  Mill,  who,  next  to  Dumont  did  moct 
to  diffuse  his  doctrines.  MiU  lived  lor  sereral 
vears,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  in  Bentham*s 
house,  who  still  labored  away  some  dx  or 
eight  hours  daily  on  his  codes,  stopping,  how- 
ever, as  occasion  offered,  to  launch  forth  vehe- 
ment attacks  on  the  English  system  of  juria- 
prudence.  Such  were  his  *' Scotch  Reform 
compart  with  English  Ncm-Reform,''  pub- 
lished in  1808,  and  his  '*  Elements  of  the  AH 
of  Packing  as  applied  to  Special  Juries,"  prinw 
ed  in  1808,  but  which  he  was  dissuaded  bj 
Romilly  from  publbhing,  lest  it  might  expoee 
him  to  a  prosecution  for  UbeL  Some  diffieultj 
was  even  met  with  in  finding  a  publii^er  to 
the  *'  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence.*'  edited 
by  Mill  fttnn  Bentham^s  manuscripts,  lest  that^ 
too,  especially  the  part  of  it  aasi^ling  the  whole 
technical  method  of  English  Judicial  procedure, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  libel  on  the  administhh- 
tion  of  Justice.  This  work,  indeed,  did  not 
appear  till  1827,  when  it  was  published  in  6 
vols.  8vo.  Confirmed,  meanwhile,  by  his  grow- 
ing reputation,  in  his  always  strciig  interior 
faith  in  himself  Bentham  became  anxions  to 
bring  out,  not  as  a  mere  draft,  but  as  an  actual 
body  of  law,  his  ideal  code,  on  which  he  had 
been  laboring  all  his  life,  but  which  yet  existed 
only  in  his  brain  and  in  an  immense  mass  of 
fragmentary  manuscripts.  He  had  hoped,  on 
the  strength  of  promises  from  Miranda,  to  be- 
come the  legislator  of  Venezuela,  to  which 
country  he  had  even  thoughts  of  removing. 
But  Miranda^s  project  failed.  In  1811 — Dumoat 
having  in  that  vear  brou^t  out  a  new  French 
work,  edited  from  his  manuscripts.  TkhnU 
dm  peine$  et  de$  rSeompeiue^^^e  addressed  an 
elaborate  letter  to  President  Madison,  offering 
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upon  the  reoeipt  of  a  letter  importing  the 
president's  approbation,  and,  as  far  as  de- 
pended upon  him,  acceptance  of  his  proposi- 
tion, to  forthwith  set  about  drawing  up  for  the 
nse  of  the  United  States,  or  snch  of  them  as 
might  accept  it,  *^a  complete  body  of  law ;  in 
one  word,  a  pannomion,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
the  life  and  health  of  a  man,  whose  age  wanted 
little  of  four  and  sixty,  might  allow  o^"  asking 
and  expecting  no  reward  beyond  the  employ- 
ment and  the  honor  of  it.  This  letter,  bcMsides 
a  sketch  of  his  plan,  which  embraced  not  mere- 
ly the  text  of  a  code,  bnt  a  perpetual  nmning 
commentary  of  reasons,  included  also  a  vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  existing  system  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  jurisprudence,  and  an  answer 
to  certain  anticipated  objections,  both  to  the 
plan  and  to  himself  as  legislator.  Mr.  Brougham 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  some  American 
friends,  expressing  hb  opinion  that  no  person 
in  Europe  was  so  capable  as  Bentham  ot  such 
a  task.  No  answer  had  been  received  to  this 
letter  when,  in  1814,  Mr.  G^atin  was  a  little 
while  in  England,  in  his  capacity  of  commis- 
sioner, to  treat  for  peace.  rTot  only  had  Gal- 
latin received  from  Dumont,  who  was  his 
countryman,  a  presentation  copy  of  the  TraiUa 
de  UgUlation^  but  he  had,  as  he  told  Bentham, 
who  had  an  interview  with  him,  been  his  dis- 
ciple for  26  years,  in  consequence  of  having 
read,  soon  after  its  publication,  a  copy  of  the 
*^  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,*'  put  into  his  hands  by  Ool.  Burr. 
We  may.  mention  by  the  way  that  Burr  him- 
self^ when  in  England  six  years  before,  had  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  Bentham  fi*om  Du- 
mont, and  had  even  passed  a  considerable  time 
under  his  roof— one  object  of  Bentham  doubt- 
less bein^  to  avail  himself  of  Burr's  knowledge 
of  American  affairs.  In  consequence  of  this 
interview  with  Gallatin,  Bentham  was  led,  in 
a  letter  to  Governor  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania, 
enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  his  letter  to  Madi- 
son and  a  letter  of  introduction  fh)m  Gallatin, 
to  renew  his  offer  of  himself  as  a  codifier.  At 
length,  in  1816,  Madison  returned  a  courteous 
repl^  to  Bentham's  letter  of  1811,  referring  to 
the  mtervening  war  as  an  apology  for  his  long 
silence,  stating  that  a  compliance  with  Ben- 
tham's  proposals  was  *^not  within  the  scope 
of  his  proper  ftmctions,''  suggesting  some  oo- 
stacles  to  the  proposed  coK^cation,  and  ob- 
jections to  it,  but  fhlly  admitting  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  a  reform.  This  letter  was  conveyed 
to  London  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  appointed  American 
minister  to  England,  and  who  became  during 
his  residence  there  intimate  with  Bentham. 
When  Adams  returned  home  in  1817,  to  assume 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  became  the 
bearer  of  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by  Ben- 
tham to  the  ^vemors  of  the  states,  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  the  letter  to  Madison,  and 
a  renewfd  of  his  o^r  of  himself  as  legislator. 
Bentham's  proposals,  which  he  followcni  up  by 
a  series  of  short  letters  on  the  same  subject, 
addressed  to  the  per^^**  '*^  ♦'^«  "♦atea,  were  laid 


before  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire.  He  received  appreciative  letters 
from  Governors  Snyder  and  Plumerof  those 
states,  but  nothing  fhrther  resulted.  Several 
years  later,  Edwara  Livingston  sent  him  a  copy 
of  his  draft  of  a  penal  code  for  Louisiana,  with 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  genius, 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  instruction  re- 
ceived from  the  study  of  his  works.  Mean- 
while, in  1814,  Bentham  had  made  an  offer  of 
his  legislative  aid  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in 
the  language  of  which  country  two  translations 
had  M>peiffed  of  the  TVaiUa  de  UgulaHon^ 
one  of  them,  it  was  said,  by  the  special  pro- 
curement of  the  government.  The  emperor 
replied  in  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  promised  to  submit  Bentham's  pro- 
posal to  the  commission  at  work  on  a  code  for 
the  empire.  He  sent  at  the  same  time  a  valu- 
able ring,  which  Bentham  returned,  sending 
with  it  a  second  letter,  in  which  he  gave  reasons 
why  nothing  could  be  expected  to  come  of  the 
reference  of  his  proposSils  to  a  commission 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  had  been  in 
session  for  more  tnan  a  century  without  any 
result  In  the  expectation  that  Prince  Adam 
Ozartoryski,  who  was  one  of  his  disciples, 
would  be  appointed  regent  of  Poland,  he  haa 
hopes  of  legislating  for  that  country ;  but  an- 
other person  was  appointed,  and  this  hope 
failed.  The  reydutions  in  1820,  which  estab- 
lished liberal  governments  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula, gave  Bentham'new  and  stronger  hopes. 
Dumont's  compilations  had  been  translated  in- 
to Spanish,  and  were  well  known  to  the  lead- 
ing liberals  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
The  Portuguese  cortes  caused  them  to  be 
translated  into  Portuguese.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished also  his  **  Codification  Proposal,^'  ad- 
dressed to  all  nations  profesdng  liberal  opin- 
ions, tendering  his  services  as  legislator,  and 
arguing  in  fieivor  of  a  code  emanating  from  a 
single  mind.  He  was  consulted  on  the  Spanish 
penal  code,  on  which  in  1822  he  published 
some  letters  addressed  to  the  conde  deToreflo; 
and  similar  applications  were  made  to  hkn 
from  Spanish  Ainerica.  But  the  downfall  of 
liberalism  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  protracted 
civil  wars  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies,  disap- 
pointed his  expectations  in  that  quarter. — 
While  thus  seekmg  the  office  of  legislator,  an- 
other idea  had  engrossed  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
educational  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and 
in  1817  he  had  published,  under  the  title  of 
**  Ohrestomathia,"  a  proposal  to  apply  this 
system  to  the  higher  branches  of  education. 
There  was  even  a  scheme  for  erecting  a  build- 
ing in  his  garden  on  the  panopticon  system, 
in  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried; 
but,  like  so  many  other  of  his  plans,  it  did 
not  go  on. — Though  Bentham  nad  always 
boasted  of  being  a  man  of  no  party,  as  well 
as  of  all  countries,  he  had  come  at  length  to 
occupy  at  home  the  position  of  a  party  chiel 
He  espoused  with  characteristic  zeal  and  en- 
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thnsiasm  the  ideas  of  the  radicals,  who  now 
first  appeared  as  a  political  partj.  He  went 
indeed  the  fall  length,  not  merely  of  repoh- 
licanism,  hut  on  many  points  of  democracy. 
He  wrote  pamphlets  and  drew  np  plans  in  he- 
half  of  parliamentary  reform  ana  other  move- 
ments of  the  radicals,  and  became  a  sort  of 
spiritu^  head  of  the  party.  It  was  he  who 
famished  the  money  to  set  np  the  **  Westmin- 
ster Review,*'  established  in  1828  as  the  oraan 
of  the  radicals.  The  political  editor  was  Mr. 
Bowring  (afterward  Sir  John  Bowring),  with 
whom  Bentham  had  formed  an  acqaaintance 
through  their  mataal  interest  in  the  Spanish 
liberal  movement  That  acquaintance  speedily 
ripened  into  a  very  close  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Bentham^s  life. 
His  connection  with  the  radicals,  and  his  ve- 
hement attacks  on  law  abases  and  the  lawyers, 
had  rather  cooled  off  Lord  Brougham,  but  in 
his  place  Bentham  acquired  a  new  disciple  and 
pupil  in  the  person  of  Daniel  O'ConnelJ.  Kr. 
Peel,  in  his  movements  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law, 
seemed  to  be  starting  in  Bentham's  direction. 
Bentham  even  entertained  the  hope  that  he 
might  persuade  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
whom  he  corresponded,  to  undertake,  in  addi- 
tion to  Catholic  emancipation,  those  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  pustice  which  Orom- 
well  had  atteippted,  but  m  which  the  lawyers 
had  baffled  him. — ^The  acknowledgment  of  his 
genius  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  times, 
his  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  share  he 
was  now  taking  in  the  actual  movement  of 
affairs,  more  than  made  up  for  the  sneers,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  paid  no  attention,  cast  at 
him  as  a  visionary  schemer ;  and  the  satisfac- 
tion and  even  gayety  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom 
of^  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  In  hb  last 
ten  years  he  seldom  left  his  own  home,  taking 
exercise  in  his  garden.  He  retained  to  the 
last  his  love  of  music,  of  pet  animals,  cats  par- 
ticularly, and  of  flowers,  but  spent  regularly 
six  or  more  hours  a  day  in  composition,  em- 
ploying generally  two  secretaries.  He  saw  no 
company  except  at  dinner.  His  hour  of  dining 
was  7 ;  his  table  was  delicately  spread,  but  ad- 
mission to  it,  though  he  generally  had  two  or 
three  guests,  was  only  obtained  as  a  particular 
favor.  Dinner  was  followed  by  music  on  the 
organ.  He  was  of  a  gay  and  lively  temper, 
hopefiil,  enthusiastic,  and  in  spirit  young  to 
the  last  His  last  published  work  was  his 
**  Ck>n8titutional  Code,^*  of  which  a  volume  ap- 
peared in  1830.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  with  Bowring  in  an  attempt  to 
present  bis  fundamental  ideas  in  a  more  popu- 
lar form.  This  work  was  published  in  1834, 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  **  Deontology.'* 
Bentham  gave  a  practical  exemplification  of 
hid  principles  by  bequeathing  his  body  to  his 
friend  Dr.  South  worth  Smith,  for  the  purpose 
of  dbii^ction.  A  collection  of  hb  works,  in  11 
vols.  8vo,  publiahed  at  Edinburgh  under  the 


supervision  of  Bowring,  hb  executor,  waa  com- 
pleted in  1848.  It  includes,  at  the  end,  a  me- 
moir made  up  principally  of  letters  and  of  B«n- 
tham's  remimscenoes,  as  noted  down  by  Bow- 
ring, venr  badly  put  toother,  but  ocwtainiag 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter.  Dumoot. 
just  before  hb  own  death,  edited  and  published 
at  Brussels,  in  1828,  a  complete  collection  of  hb 
compilations  from  Bentham  in  6  double  vod- 
umes,  demi-octavo.  A  translation  into  F-ngHA 
by  Richard  Hildreth  of  the  TraUh  de  Ugida^ 
Hon  was  published  at  Boston  in  1840,  under 
the  title  of  ''  Theory  of  Legblation.''  It  b  from 
this  work  (a  trandation  of  which,  with  aosne 
additions  from  Bentham's  manuscripts,  b  includ- 
ed in  Bowring's  edition  of  Bentham's  works) 
that  the  general  reader  will  beat  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  Bentham^s  system. — In  hb  earlier 
writings,  and  in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  Ben- 
tham expresses  himself  with  great  terseneas 
and  energy,  but  in  his  didactic  works  he  often 
loses  himself  in  parentheses,  and  protracts  ids 
sentences  to  a  tedious  lensth.  In  hb  later 
writings  he  sacrificed  everything  to  precision, 
for  which  pui^pose  he  employed  many  new 
words,  some  of  which,  sucn  as  international, 
codify,  codification,  maximize,  minimize,  dec, 
have  become  permanent  additions  to  the  lan- 
guage. Hb  analysb  of  human  nature,  on 
which  he  based  hb  system,  can  hardly  rank 
him  high  as  a  metaphysician ;  his  employment 
of  the  exhaustive  method  of  reasoning  freouent- 
ly  led  him  into  useless  subdivisions  ana  un- 
necessary refinements ;  but  he  had  a  very  acute 
intellect,  a  thorough  devotion  to  truth,  and  a 
strong  spirit  of  benevolence,  unwarped  by  any 
selfish  or  party  views.  Unawed  by  authority, 
he  appealed  to  reason  alone,  and,  having  devo- 
ted his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
hb  works  abound  with  suggestions  and  ideas  as 
novel  as  they  are  just  *'  Nobody  has  been  so 
much  plundered  as  Bentham,*^  said  some  one 
to  Talleyrand.  "  True."  he  replied ;  *'  yet  how 
rich  he  still  b."  In  tne  improvements  intro- 
duced of  late  years  into  the  administration  ctf 
the  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  many 
of  hb  suggestions  have  been  followed,  often 
without  acknowledgment,  or  even  knowledge 
perhaps,  of  the  source  whence  they  originated. 
There  are  many  more  of  hb  ideas  that  may  yet 
be  put  to  use.  The  4th  part  of  hb  treatise  on 
the  penal  code,  as  published  by  Dumont*  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  indirect  means  of  pre- 
venting offences,  contains  a  mine  of  wisdom, 
which  legislative  bodies  might  explore  with 
advantage. 

IBVTHAM,  TkMUMi  an  English  bishop,  bom 
in  Sherbum,  Yorkshire,  in  1518,  died  in  1578. 
He  was  deprive<l  of  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  in  1553,  for  knocking  the  c»i- 
ser  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officbting  priest  at 
mass,  *^  in  order  to  prevent  incense  being  offer- 
ed to  idols."  He  tnen  travelled  on  tli»  conti- 
nent, preached  at  Basel  to  the  English  exilt^, 
and  returning  to  England  before  the  cldee  of 
Mary's  reign,  minbtered  privately  to  a  Prote^- 


taut  congregfltion  in  London,  vhere  he  nearly 
involved  himsetf  in  freeh  difBcnlties  by  his 
boldness  of  speech.  On  the  accesrion  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  appointed  to  the  pdpi't  of  Paul's 
Cross,  and  in  1556  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  He  published  an  exposition  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

■EKTUCK,  an  English  noble  family,  with 
extensive  eonneotions  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
— Wii.LiAV,  son  of  the  lord  of  Diepenheini,  in 
Overyssel.  Holland,  was  page  and  afterward 
confidential  adviser  to  William  of  Orange,  who 
in  1089,  oD  becoming  king  of  England,  made 
him  earl  of  Portland.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  in  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  died  Nov,  28, 1709.— His  son  Hknbt 
was  in  1710  made  duke  of  Portland,  and  died 
io  Jamdca,  of  which  he  was  governor  and 
captain  general,  Jnly  4,  1726. — William,  sec- 
ond dake,  bom  in  1708,  married  Margaret 
Cavendish,  only  daoghter  and  heir  of  the  seo- 
on<l  earl  of  Oxford,  and  died  Hay  I,  17S2. — 
William  Henbt  CAVKNoian,  third  duke,  bom 
April  14,  1788,  died  Oct.  80,  1B09.  He  was 
twice  prime  minister  nnder  George  HI.  (1T88 
and  1807-'9),  and  viceroy  of  Ireland  for  a  short 
time  in  1783.— William  Chables  CAvBsmsn, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  14, 
1774,  died  in  Paris,  June  17, 18S9.  Entering 
the  armyat  an  early  age,  he  served  in  Flanders 
with  the  dnke  of  York,  and  was  colonel  be- 
fore he  was  21.  In  1799  he  Joined  the  Russian 
army  under  Snvarofif  in  Italy,  where  be  con- 
tinued in  active  service  till  1801 ;  went  out  to 
India  as  governor  of  Madras  in  1808;  was 
made  mqjor  general  on  his  return  in  1806 ;  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Spanish  court  in  1808, 
relative  to  the  French  invasion  of  Spain ;  com- 
manded a  brigade  nnder  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Coranna,  in  Jannary,  1809;  went  to  Sicily  in 
1810  as  plenipotentiary  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  troops  there;  l>estowed  a 
constitntjon  on  that  island  in  tSlS  ;  condncted 
the  expedition  from  Sicily  to  Catalonia  in  181S, 
to  operate  in  the  rear  of  the  French  armies, 
but  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat; 
took  possession  of  Genoa  in  1814,  when  the 
Inhabitants  revolted  from  the  French,  and 
threw  np  his  commission  in  disgust  when  the 
Genoese  (who  claimed  the  re^tablishment  of 
their  republic  nnder  England,  nnder  the  con- 
vention which  bad  been  made)  were  given 
over  to  nedmont.  By  this  time  he  was  Uen- 
tenant  generaL  Returning  to  England,  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Nottingham, 
and  voted  with  the  libera!  party.  He  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  fliU  general, 
and  was  in  1827,  nnder  the  government  of  Hr. 
Oanning  (a  family  connection  by  marriage), 
sent  to  India  as  governor  general,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  till  18S6,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  The  revnlta  of  his 
Indian  rule  were:  the  rednction  of  the 
(allowances  made  to  the  troops  on  the  m 
much  to  the  discontent  of  the  army;  the 


tion  of  flogging  among  the  native  troops,  Brit- 
ish soldiers  serving  in  the  same  conntt?  remain- 
ing subject  to  it;  the  prohibition  of  the  sntteet 
or  burning  alive  of  the  widow  on  the  funersl 
pile  of  her  husband  ;  the  granting  Englishmen 
leave  to  settle  in  India,  thotigh  not  belonging 
to  the  jnilitary  or  civil  service;  the  npholding 
of  the  native  population  as  far  as  possible;  and 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Some 
of  these  alterations  were  made  by  order  of  the 
East  India  directors  in  England,  and  some  were 
carried  oat  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  direc- 
tors. In  1684  he  made  war  od  the  r^ah  of 
Cooig,  annexed  his  territo^,  and  pensioned 
him  off.  When  he  quitted  India,  the  natives, 
who  had  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  friend 
they  had  hod  since  the  time  of  Warren  Haat- 
ings,  expressed  their  regret  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Cahutta,  and  testified  Uieir  respect 
by  erecting  an  equestrian  statue  of  him.  He 
reentered  the  house  of  comm(>ns  in  1888, 
for  the  city  of  Glasgow. — Georob  Fbedebick 
Cavshdibh,  known  as  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
third  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Portland, 
bora  Feb.  27,  1802,  died  nnmarried  Sept.  21, 
1848.  He  rose  to  the  riink  of  m^or  m  the 
army,  became  private  secretary  of  Canning, 
who  had  married  his  annt,  and  was  member 
of  parliament  for  King's  Lynn  from  1827  till 
his  death.  He  voted  in  favor  of  the  CathoHo 
relief  bill  of  1829,  supported  Lord  Grey's  re- 
form bills,  and  denounced  the  alliance  between 
O'Oonnell  and  the  whigs,  which  he  termed  Uie 
Lichfield  honse  oompacli,  and  which  drove  from 
office  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he  had  zealously 
supported.  In  1840,  when  that  statesman  an- 
nounced hts  Intention  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  Lord  George,  who  had  always  been 
regarded  as  a  silent  member,  made  a  powerful 
speech  whicli  placed  him  at  once  at  the  he^d 
of  the  protectionists,  and  he  was  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  first  man  on  the  opposition  eide 
in  the  commons.  Mr,  Disraeli  was  his  disciple, 
and  afterward  became  his  biographer  (1651). 
Lord  George  was  a  famous  patron  of  the  tnrf. 
— The  still  existing  Junior  branch  of  the  Ben- 
tinck family  was  finmded  by  William  (1701- 
'73),  the  eldest  son  of  William  Bentinck,  the 
fiiflt  earl  of  Portland,  by  the  father's  second 
marriage  with  Lady  Berkeley.  He  became 
lord  of  Rhoon  and  Pendrecht,  president  of  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count  of  the  empire,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Carlotta  Sophia,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Anthony  11.,  the  last 
count  of  Aldenbni^,  hecameinto  possession  of 
the  tatter's  extendve  entails,  including  those  in 
Oldenburg.  By  his  descendants  this  younger 
Dutch  branch  of  the  Bentincks  was  split  into 
various  branche«  on  the  continent  and  one  in 
England.  Connt  Wiluaji  Cbristiait  Fbed- 
BBICK  (1787-1S6S)  was  chamberlain  to  the 
king  cf  Holland.  His  brother  Chablxs  An- 
-1864)  KMnired  dia- 
neral  in  the  English 
BIT  WiuiAM,  another 
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brother,  bom  Sept  8,  1796,  as  ^neral  in  the 
Orimea. 

lENTITOCILIO,  the  name  of  an  Italian  familj 
once  sovereign  in  Bologna,  and  claiming  de- 
scent from  a  natoral  son  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  Giovanni  was  proclaimed  lord  of  Bo- 
logna in  1401,  but  was  expelled  and  killed  the 
next  year.  Annibale,  his  grandson,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  there  in  1488, 
and  was  mmxlered  hj  a  rival  faction  in  1445. 
Giovanni,  his  son,  was  for  44  jears  at  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth,  adorned  Bologna  with 
several  fine  boildings,  and  collected  many 
manuscripts,  paintings,  and  statues.  In  1506 
he  fled  with  nis  famuj  to  the  Milanese  ter- 
ritory to  escape  the  army  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  died  in  1508.  The  French  placed  his  two 
sons  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1511,  but  in  1512 
Bolo^^  again  surrendered  to  the  pope,  and  the 
Bentivoglios  emigrated  to  Ferrara.  Several 
members  of  the  family  afterward  attained  dis- 
tinction. L  Ercsle,  ^andson  of  Giovanni,  bom 
in  Bologna  in  1506,  died  in  Venice,  Nov.  6, 1578. 
He  liv^  in  Ferrara,  and  was  employed  in  diplo- 
matic affairs  by  the  princes  of  Este.  He  wrote 
several  satires  and  comedies,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  lyric  poet  His  poetical  works 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1719.  IL  €iliS) 
bom  in  Ferrara  in  1579,  died  Sept  7,  1644. 
In  1621  he  was  created  cardinal,  was  nuncio  to 
France,  and  after  his  return  was  intrusted  by 
Louis  XIII.  with  the  care  of  French  afikirs  in 
^me.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  Pope  Urban 
vilLj  whose  successor  it  was  generally  believed 
he  would  be ;  but  he  died  at  the  opening  of 
the  conclave.  He  left  several  works,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  published  in  Venice  in 
1668 ;  among  them  were  letters  and  memoirs, 
**  A  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,"  and 
"An  Account  of  Flanders.''  in.  €iiMlto,bom 
in  Ferrara  in  1668,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  80, 1782. 
Under  Clement  XI.  he  was  archbishop  of  Car- 
thage and  nuncio  at  Paris,  where  he  showed 
great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  bull  Unigenituiy  in 
consequence  of  which  he  received  many  favors 
from  Louis  XIV.  He  was  created  cardinal  in 
1719,  and  was  afterward  nuncio  in  Spain.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  was  learned  in 
the  law  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  theology. 

1EN1LET,  llchard,  an  English  scholar  and 
critic,  bom  at  Oulton,  near  Wakefield,  Jan.  27, 
1662,  died  July  14, 1742.  He  was  entered  as  a 
sizar  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  14,  graduated  with  honors  corresponding 
to  those  of  third  wrangler  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  in  1682  was  appointed  by  his  cc^ege 
to  the  head  mastership  of  Spalding  grammar 
school,  which  he  quitted  after  a  year  for  the 
situation  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  ac- 
companied his  pupil  to  Oxford  in  1689,  and 
there  pursued  his  own  studies  in  the  Booleian 
library,  especially  in  the  oriental  langaages. 
Hb  first  publication,  in  1691,  a  Latin  epistle  to 
Dr.  John  Mill  on  an  edition  of  the ''  Chronicle  " 
of  John  Malala,  at  once  established  his  reputa- 


tion as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  He  took  holy 
orders  in  1690,  and  in  1692  obtained  the  fint 
nomination  to  the  lectureship  just  founded 
under  the  \vill  of  Robert  Boyle,  in  defence  of 
religion  against  infidels.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  at 
Worcester;  in  April,  1694,  keeper  of  ^  the 
king's  libraries,  and  Boyle  lecturer  for  a  secood 
time;  in  1695  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary 
to  William  IH. ;  and  in  1696  he  took  tiie  degree 
of  D.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  osssted  his  friend 
GrsBvius  in  preparing  an  edition  of  CallimachnsL 
Charles  Boyle  (afterward  earl  of  Osaory)  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  *^  Epistles  of  Fha- 
laris  "  early  in  1695,  and  complained  in  his  pre- 
face of  some  alleged  want  of  courte^  on  the 
part  of  Bentley  respecting  the  loan  of  a  manu- 
script in  the  king's  library.  Bentley  oourte- 
ously  assured  Boyle  that  his  statement  was 
erroneous^  and  expected  the  complaint  to  be 
withdrawn ;  but  tnis  was  not  done,  and  he  took 
his  revenge  two  years  later,  when,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  secona  edition  of  Wotton's  ^*  Reflec- 
tions upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,"  be 
published  his  **  Dissertation  upon  ^e  Epiictles 
of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Eunpidea, 
and  others,  and  the  Fables  of  i£sop,"  demcm- 
strating  the  spuriousness  of  all  these  produc- 
tions, and  dissecting  Mr.  Boyle's  labors  with 
contemptuous  seventy.  The  leading  scholan 
of  Oxford,  headed  by  Atterbury,  united  in  a 
reply  to  Bentley,  which  was  published  in  1698, 
with  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  on  the  title 
page.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  joined  in  the  c<mi- 
troversy.  General  opinion  set  strongly  against 
Bentley,  who  was  disliked  for  his  arrogance ; 
but  in  1699  Bentley  issued  that  immor^  dis- 
sertation, as  it  was  called  by  Person,  in  which 
he  disposed  of  the  question  at  once  and  for  ever, 
with  a  splendid  cusplay  of  learning,  skill  in 
argument^  and  no  slight  wit.  To  this  disseoia- 
tion  a  r^oinder  was  promised,  but  never  ap- 
peared«  Early  in  1700,  at  the  a^  of  88,  Dr. 
Bentley  was  made  master  of  Tnnity  college, 
Cambridge,  an  office  of  large  emolument  uid 
vast  responsibility.  In  January,  1701,  he 
married  j  oanna.  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard, 
a  baronet  in  Huntingdonshire.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely.  As 
actual  head  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he 
introduced  many  necessary  reforms,  put  the 
uidversity  press  on  a  better  footing  tiian  be- 
fore, encouraged  scholars  and  scholarship,  im- 
proved the  discipline  of  his  college  and  the 
modes  of  examination  for  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships, and  extended  the  college  library. 
Many  abuses  which  he  reformed  were  sup- 
ported by  the  fellows  of 'his  college,  from  whoee 
society  he  kept  aloo^  and  his  general  conduct, 
even  when  morally  and  legally  correct,  was 
arbitrary.  In  1709  the  vice  master  of  Trinity 
and  some  of  the  senior  fellows  accused  him  of 
midappropriation  of  the  college  ftmds.  Out  of 
this  arose  a  long  litigation,  in  which  Bentley, 
supported  somewhat  by  the  junior  fellows,  bot 
more  strongly  by  his  own  determination,  bold- 
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nesB,  and  adroitness,  sncoeeded  in  keeping  his 
ofSoe  after  sentence  of  deprivation  had  been 

Erononnced  agfdnst  him,  and  retdned  it  until 
is  death.  In  1717  the  regins  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  bj  far  the  richest  in 
Europe,  became  vacant  Bentley,  notwith- 
stancung  the  doubt  whether,  as  master  of 
Trinity,  he  could  also  hold  that  office,  procured 
himself  to  be  elected.  His  opening  lecture 
treated  of  the  text  (1  John  v.  7)  on  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses.  He  maintiuned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  but  decidedly  rejected  the 
verse,  of  which  he  gave  the  history.  When 
George  L  visited  Cambridge,  and  several  per- 
sons were  nominated  to  uie  degree  of  D.  D., 
Bentley  exacted  four  guineas  from  each  candi- 
date in  addition  to  the  usual  fees.  For  this  he 
was  tried  in  the  court  of  the  vice  chancellor  of 
the  university,  degraded,  and  deprived  of  all 
his  degrees,  in  October,  1718.  He  appealed  to 
the  law,  and  after  more  than  five  years^  litiga- 
tion the  court  of  king^s  bench  issued  a  man- 
damus compelling  the  university  to  reinstate 
him. — ^Amiaall  these  litigious  and  troublesome 
years  Bentley  pursued  his  scholastic  labors  as 
eagerly  as  if  nothing  else  had  been  on  his  mind. 
After  publishing  the  appendix  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Malala  he  began  to  prepare  editions  of  Phi- 
lostratus,  of  Hesychius,  and  of  the  Latin  poet 
Manilius;  but  the  Philostratus,  though  ready 
for  the  press,  never  appeared,  nor  is  it  known 
what  has  become  of  it  In  1695  he  assisted 
Evelyn  in  the  revision  of  his  Nwnitmata,  In 
1696  he  wrote  the  notes  and  made  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  of  Callimachus.  He  wrote  in 
1708  three  critical  epistles  on  the  "  Plntus  "  and 
the  "Clouds^'  of  Aristophanes,  to  assist  his 
friend  Ludolf  Etlster  in  his  edition  of  that  poet 
In  1710  he  prepared  emendations  on  828  pas- 
sages in  the  '^Fragments  of  Menander  and 
Philemon,"  which  had  been  edited,  but  with 
great  ignorance  of  Greek,  by  Le  Clerc  In  1711 
he  completed  his  edition  of  Horace,  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  publications.  In  1718  he  re- 
plied to  Anthony  Collinses  ^*  Discourse  on  Free 
Thinking."  In  1716  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Wake,  to  restore  the  original  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  exactly  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  council  of  xf  ice,  using  the  Vulgate 
to  correct  the  Greek  text  The  project,  which 
was  severely  attacked  by  Dr.  Oonyers  Middle- 
ton,  was  never  proceeded  with.  In  1726  he 
published  annotated  and  revised  editions  of 
Terence  and  Phasdrus.  Toward  the  close  of 
1731  he  undertook  his  edition  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  published  it,  with  notes  and  correc- 
tions of  the  text  in  January,  1782.  It  has 
some  marks  of  ability',  but,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
worUiy  of  his  pen.  la  1726  he  had  noted  and 
corrected  the  whole  of  Homer,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  diganmia  to  its 

Elace  and  functions  in  the  metre.  In  1782 
e  seriously  applied  himself  to  complete  this 
edition.  It  was  never  published,  but  the  MS. 
was  finally  transmitted  to  GOttingen  by  Trinity 
college,  for  the  use  of  Heyne,  who  in  his  own 


edition  of  Homer  acknowledged  the  profound- 
est  obligations  to  it,  and  made  the  world  cir- 
cumstantially acquainted  with  its  merits.  Four- 
teen years  after  Bentiey^s  death  Horace  Wal- 
pble  published  at  his  private  press  an  edition 
of  Lucan,  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Bentley, 
combined  with  those  of  Grotius.  The  sugges- 
tions contained  in  it  for  the  emendation  of  the 
text  are  excellent — ^Bentiey  had  an  overween- 
iQff  opinion  of  his  own  dignity  and  rights,  and 
a  determination  in  upholding  both,  which  op- 
position only  increased.  In  private,  though  his 
manner  was  stately,  if  not  severe,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  hem  amiable.  He  was  perhaps 
the  best  classical  scholar  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced. By  the  dose  attention  to  verbal  details, 
of  which  he  set  an  example,  the  facts  have  been 
collected  upon  which  the  modem  science  of 
comparative  philology  is  founded.  His  life, 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Monk,  first  bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  ([4to,  1880),  is  an  elaborate  pro- 
duction leaning  rather  ag^nst  Bentley. 

BEN1LET,  MtHf  an  English  botanist,  bom 
at  Hitchin,  Herts,  m  1828.  He  early  became 
a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and 
subsequentiy  professor  of  botany  in  King^s  col- 
lege, London,  as  well  as  of  iijateria  medica 
and  botany  to  the  pharmaceutical  society  of 
Great  Britdn,  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  and 
p^emdent  of  the  British  pharmaceutical  con- 
gress in  1866  and  1867.  He  applies  botany  to 
medicine,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Pereira^s 
"  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentioa," 
and  has  published  a  "  Manual  of  Botany,"  which 
recentiy  reached  a  second  edition. 

lESTOir,  the  name  of  counties  in  eight  of  the 
United  States.  !•  A  W.  central  county  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bordering  on  Tennessee,  bounded  8. 
W.  by  the  TaUahatchee  river,  ana  watered  by 
Tippah  creek  and  Wolf  river ;  organized  since 
the  census  of  1870.  According  to  state  re- 
ports, the  county  in  1870  produ^  8,080  bides 
of  cotton.  The  Mississippi  Central  railroad 
passes  through  the  N.  W.  comer.  IL  The  N. 
W.  county  of  Arkansas,  bdunded  N.  by  Mis- 
souri and  W.  by  the  Indian  territory;  area, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,881,  of  whom  182 
were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the  White  and 
Illinois  rivers  and  affluents  of  the  Neosho  and 
Elk.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  84,- 
779  bushels  of  wneat,  840,046  of  Indian  corn, 
40,569  of  oats,  85,280  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,740 
of  wool,  and  20,182  gallons  of  sorghum  molas- 
ses. There  were  4,886  horses,  829  mules  and 
asses,  8,887  milch  cows,  540  working  oxen, 
2,978  other  cattie.  7,987  sheep,  and  24,202 
swine.  Capital,  Bentonville.  nit  A  N.  W. 
county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  E.  by  the  Tennes- 
see river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Big  Sandy ;  area, 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,284,  of  whom  452 
were  colored.  The  Nashville  and  Northwest- 
ern railroad  passes  through  the  county,  and 
the  N.  W.  comer  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis 
and  Louisville  rulroad.  The  soil  is  good.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  25,758  bushels 
of  wheat,  857,408  of  Indian  com,  412,485  lbs. 
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of  tobacco,  10,288  of  wool,  25,692  gallons  of 
Borghmn  molasses,  and  696  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,747  horses,  819  mules  and  asses, 
2,028  milch  cows,  1,075  working  oxen,  2,719 
other  cattle,  7,790  sheen,  and  20,016  swine. 
Coital,  Camden.  IT*  A  W.  coontj  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Illinois,  watered  by  Pine  and 
BngaY  creeks;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
5,615.  The  surface  is  mostly  fertile  prairie^ 
and  about  one  fifth  of  it  is  covered  with  foresta 
of  oak,  ash,  sugar  maple,  and  walnut.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  50,518  bushels 
of  wheat,  458,857  of  Indian  com,  121,842  of 
oats,  6,659  tons  of  hay,  and  20,097  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  8,115  horses,  814  mules  and  asses, 
1,906  milch  cows,  8,248  other  cattle,  5,148 
sheep,  and  8,566  swine.  Capital,  Oxford.  T« 
An  £.  central  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,558.  Little  Rock,  Elk,  and  St 
Francis  rivers,  and  a  branch  of  Rum  river 
drain  the  county.  A  branch  line  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  Uie 
8.  W.  comer,  and  a  line  is  in  progress  from 
Sauk  Rapids  running  N.  throu^  the  county  to 
connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
The  chief  pi;oduction8  in  1870  were  8,541 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,086  of  Indian  com,  7,672 
of  oats,  and  1,585  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
99  horses,  217  milch  cows,  881  other  cattle,  2^1 
sheep,  and  168  swine.  Capital,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Tit  An  £.  central  county  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  Cedar  and  Iowa  rivers ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 22,454.  The  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Minnesota  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  occupied  by 
prairies  and  woodlands.  Fine  building  stone 
abounds.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1,254,947  bushels  of  wheat,  1,516,420  of  Indian 
com,  468,548  of  oats,  68,108  of  barley,  98,188 
of  potatoes,  82,478  tons  of  h^,  18,674  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  570, 126  of  butter.  There  were  8,878 
horses,  894  mules  and  asses,  8,000  milch  oows, 
10,158  other  cattle,  6,127  riieep,  and  21,921 
Bwine.  Capital,  Vinton.  TIL  A  W.  central 
county  of  Missouri,  intersected  by  the  Osage 
and  its  branches,  the  Pomme  de  Terre  and 
Grand  rivers ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,822,  of  whom  820  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face, which  is  somewhat  uneven,  is  occupied 
by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  wood- 
land. Lead  is  the  most  important  mineral. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  122,852 
bushels  of  wheat,  858,959  of  Indian  com,  120,- 
918  of  oats,  86,288  lbs.  of  tobacco,  80,288  of 
wool,  and  25,896  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
There  were  5,825  horses,  1,035  mules  and  asses, 
4,780  milch  cows,  955  working  oxen,  7,928 
other  cattle,  15,685  sheep,  and  17,991  swine. 
Capital,  Warsaw.  Tin.  A  W.  county  of  Ore- 
gon, bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  E. 
by  the  Willamette  river ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  4,584.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  soil  fertile  and  suited  to  agricul- 
ture and  grazing.     The  chief  productions  in 


1870  were  196,598  bushels  of  wheat,  i,S48  of 
Indian  com,  146,285  of  oats,  8,124  of  flaxseed, 
and  68,970  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2»2«S 
horses,  2,665  milch  cows,  8,564  other  cattle, 
12,957  sheep,  and  8,081  swine.  Capital,  Cor- 
vallis^ 

lENTOV)  a  post  village  of  Lafayette  county, 
Wisconsin,  18  m.  N.  of  Galena,  lU.,  in  a  re^ioA 
abounding  in  lead  mines,  which  are  exteoave- 
ly  worked ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,728.  It  contains 
smelting  furnaces  and  several  churches. 

BrarrOH,  Tkmm  Hart,  an  American  statce* 
man,  bom  near  Hillsborough,  Orange  oo.,  K. 
C,  March  14,  1782,  died  in  Washington,  Awfl 
10,  1858.  His  father  died  whoi  he  was  e^i 
years  old,  and  he  droved  few  advantages 
of  education.  His  mother  having  removed 
to  Tennessee,  he  studied  law  there,  and  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  where  l)e  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  reform  of  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  state,  and  another  by  wfaidi 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  given  to  alArea. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  also  raised  a  re^ment  of 
volunteers,  by  which  he  acquired  the  title  of 
colonel.  His  friendly  relations  with  Gen.  Jack- 
son were  broken  off  by  a  quarrel  and  a  per- 
sonal conflict,  and  they  remained  enemies  for 
many  years.  When  peace  was  declared  in 
1815  Col.  Benton  took  up  his  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
soon  afterward  established  tiie  *^  Miseouri  In- 
quirer," by  which  he  involved  himself  in  eeve- 
ral  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed  his  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Lucas.  The  **  Inquirer"  urged  the 
admission  of  Missouri  with  a  slavery  constitii- 
tion,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  state 

gDvemment  Col.  Benton  was  chosen  United 
tates  senator  in  1820.  In  1824^  1820,  and  1828 
he  advocated  the  granting  of  preemptive  ri|^ts 
to  actual  settlers,  a  periodic  reduction  in  the 
price  of  public  land  propordoned  to  the  time 
that  it  had  been  in  the  market,  and  a  donatioB 
of  homesteads  to  certain  persons.  He  presented 
a  biU  embracing  these  features,  and  renewed  it 
every  year,  until  it  took  hold  upon  the  pnblio 
mind,  and  was  at  length  substantially  embodied 
in  one  of  Gen.  Jackscm's  messages,  which  se- 
cured its  final  .adoption.  Col.  Benton  also 
caused  the  adoption  of  a  bill  throwing  the 
saline  and  mineral  lands  of  Missouri  which  be- 
longed to  ^e  United  States  open  for  occupancy. 
In  the  session  of  1829-'80  he  delivered  an  elab- 
orate argument  against  the  salt  tax,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  such  success  that  the  tax  was 
repealed.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  He  fiivored 
the  opening  of  trade  with  New  Mexico,  the 
establishment  of  military  stations  in  Missouri 
and  throughout  the  interior,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  amicable  relations  with  the  Indians. 
When  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank 
expired,  Col.  Benton  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
gold  and  silver  currency  as  the  trae  remedy 
for  the  embarrassments  of  the  times.  It  was 
from  the  financial  policy  enunciated  in  his 
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speeches  on  this  topic  that  he  obtained  the  so- 
briquet of  *^  old  Bullion."  He  was  the  mover 
of  the  famous  *^  expunging  resolutions,"  by 
which,  after  a  great  struggle,  the  minute  of 
the  vote  censuring  Gen.  Jackson  was  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  senate  (1887).  During 
Mr.  Van  Buren^s  administration  OoL  Benton 
defended  the  new  financial  policy  then  just  in- 
troduced. From  1841  to  1852,  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Tyler,  Polk,  and  Taylor,  he 
participated  in  the  discussions  that  arose  in 
regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  other  important  subjects. 
The  democratic  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  was 
in  favor  of  lat  54**  40'  N.  as  the  boundary  of 
Oregon,  but  was  opposed  with  so  much  force 
by  Ool.  Benton,  that  Mr.  Polk  acquiesced  in  his 
views  and  accepted  lat  49°  N.  as  the  line. 
During  the  Mexican  war  the  policy  of  a  **  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  at  first  determined  upon  by 
the  president,  was  abandoned  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Col.  Benton,  and  that  of  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  adopted  in  its 
stead.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant general  with  full  command  of  the  war, 
in  order  that  he  might  carry  out  his  concep- 
tions in  person.  Questions  in  regard  to  slavery 
were  brought  on  by  the  acquisition  of  Mexican 
territory.  These  were  adjusted  by  the  com- 
promise acts  of  1850,  which  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Olay.  They  were  opposed  by  OoL 
Benton  and  defeated  as  a  whole,  but  passed 
separately.  In  the  controversy  and  quarrel 
between  Qen,  Jackson  and  Mr.  Oalhoun,  Ool. 
Benton  had  been  upon  Gen.  Jackson^s  side. 
Mr.  Oalhoun  having  propounded  the  doctrine 
of  nuUifioation,  Ool.  Benton  became  his  most 
formidable  democratic  opponent  in  the  senate. 
They  became  bitter  enemies,  and  their  hostility 
lasted  as  lon^  as  they  lived.  The  Oalhoun 
doctrine  was  mtroduced  into  the  discussion  of 
the  abolition  petitions  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1885.  It  was  definitely  presented 
in  the  'session  of  1846-7.  On  Feb.  19,  1847, 
Mr.  Oalhoun,  in  answer  to  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso," which  excluded  slavery  from  all  territory 
subsequently  to  be  acauired,  introduced  reso- 
lutions which  embodied  his  doctrine  as  to  state 
rights.  OoL  Benton  denounced  them  as  "  fire- 
brand resolutions."  They  never  came  to  a  vote^ 
in  congress,  but  were  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  some  of  the  slave  states  and  made  the 
basb  of  pc^tidld  action ;  and  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  made  them  the  basis  of  instructions 
to  the  senators  of  the  state.  When  the  instruc- 
tions were  received  by  OoL  Benton  he  de- 
nounced them  as  contdning  disunion  doctrines 
and  as  not  expressing  the  true  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. Upon  the  adjournment  of  congress  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  Missouri  and  canvassed 
every  section  of  the  state  in  a  series  of  speeches 
famous  for  their  bitterness  of  denunciation, 
strength  of  exposition,  and  caustic  wit.  The 
^^e^riature  of  1840^*50  was  largely  democratic, 
but^6<4.  Benton,  as  a  candidate  for  senator,  was 


defeated  by  a  coalition  between  his  democratic 
opponents  (known  as  "  anties  ")  and  the  whigs. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  therefore  re- 
tired from  the  senate,  after  six  successive  elec- 
tions and  80  years'  continuous  service,  during 
all  of  which  tune  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  active  members.  In 
1852  he  was  fleeted  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  he  at  first  sustained  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Pierce;  but  when 
the  Calhoun  party  obtained  the  ascendancy  he 
withdrew  his  support  He  made  a  memorable 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  but  the  bill  was  passed,  and  at  the  next 
election  he  lost  his  seat  in  congress.  He  then 
devoted  two  years  to  study  and  literary  pur- 
suits, and  in  1856  canvassed  the  state  as  a  can- 
didate for  governor.  He  was  received  with 
great  popular  enthunasm,  but  a  third  ticket, 
nominated  by  the  *^  Native  Americans,"  drew 
off  so  many  votes  from  him  that  Mr.  Trusten 
Polk  (national  democrat)  was  elected  by  a 
small  plurality.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
the  same  year  OoL  Benton  supported  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  opposition  to  his  own  son-in-law.  Col. 
Fremont. — ^Afber  Cc4.  Benton's  defeat  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  pursuits.  The  first  volume  of 
his  "  Thirty  Years' View  "  of  the  working  of  our 
government  had  been  published  in  1854.  The 
second  and  last  appeared  in  1856.  He  tiien 
undertook  the  task  of  condenmng,  revising,  and 
abridging  the  debates  of  congress  from  the 
foundation  of  the.  government.  Although  at 
the  advanced  age  of  76,  he  labored  at  this  task 
daily.  He  lived  long  enough  to  bring  the 
work  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  great  com- 
promise debate  of  1850,  in  which,  with  Olay, 
Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Seward,  he  had  himself 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  the  last  pages  being 
dictated  in  whispers  after  he  had  lost  the 
power  of  speaking  aloud.  It  was  published 
under  the  titie  of  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  De- 
bates of  Congress  from  1789  to  1856  "  (15  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York). 

'  BENTZEL-STEMAU,  ChrtottaB  Enst,  count,  a 
German  author  and  statesman,  bom  ^t  Mentz, 
April  9,  1767,  died  in  Switzerland,  Aug.  18, 
1850.  He  entered  public  life  in  1791  as  coun- 
cillor of  the  electorate  of  Mentz  at  Erfhrt,  and 
in  1812  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and 
finance  of  the  recentiy  established  grand  duchy 
of  Frankfort.  When  this  was  abolished  in  1814 
he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  resided  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  hereditary  nobles, 
and  bcNoame  a  Protestant  in  1827.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  romances,  some  poetry,  and  a 
few  plays,  and  was  editor  of  the  Jcuon  from 
1808  to  1811.  The  first  of  his  romances  which 
attracted  attention  was  Das  goldene  Kalb  (4 
vols.,  Gotha,  1802-'4).  Among  the  most  noted 
of  his  other  novels  were  Der  $teinems  Gait  (4 
vols.,  1808)  and  Ber  alU  Adam  (4  vols.,  1819> 
'20)^    His  novels  are  satirical  ana  humorous. 

EEIZa:,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Michigan,  on 
Lake  Michigan ;  area,  440  sq.  ul.  ;  pop.  in  1870, 
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2,184.  Crystal  lake,  a  large  body  of  water,  is 
situated  in  the  W.  part.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  8,906  boshels  of  wheat,  15,079 
of  Indian  com,  48,263  of  potatoes,  658  tons 
of  hay,  and  40,508  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  Capital, 
Benzonia. 

BENZINE,  or  Beizcne.  a  light  oil  of  petroleum. 
Mitsc^erUon  in  1883  obtained  an  oil  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  caus- 
tic lime,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  ben- 
zine. The  same  body  had  been  discovered  by 
Faraday  in  1825,  and  named  by  him  bicarbu- 
retted  hydrogen.  Liebig,  in  reprinting  Mit- 
scherlich's  aitide  in  his  Annalen^  objected  to 
the  termination  «»,  and  changed  it  into  o^and 
thus  introduced  the  new  name  benzol.  For  a 
long  time  therefore  benzin  and  benzol  were 
used  synonymously  by  different  authors — ^the 
French  adhering  to  Mitscherlich  and  calling 
the  substance  benzine,  while  the  English  caUed 
it  benzole.  After  the  discovery  of  petroleum 
the  word  benzole  or  benzine  was  applied  to  a 
liquid  of  a  totally  different  chemical  constitu- 
tion, though  analogous  in  some  of  its  proper- 
ties. As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by  careful 
ohemical  analysis  that  the  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons derived  from  petroleum  were  different  firom 
those  obtained  ft'om  coal  tar,  scientific  men  and 
oil  refiners  besan  to  recognize  a  distinction 
between  benzole  and  benzine,  and  by  general 
agreement  the  latter  word  was  applied  to  the 
light  oils  of  petroleum,  while  benzole  was  re- 
served to  designate  the  original  oil  discovered 
by  Faraday,  and  now  made  in  enormous  quan- 
tities from  coal  tar  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aniline  colors.  Commercial  benzine  is 
a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  a  constant  composition  or 
chemical  formula  to  the  article  sold  under  this 
name.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  some 
of  the  products  derived  from  petroleum: 

Bhlffottna,  tpedflo  rmr.  0*60         OK)*B.\  goes  oyer  tX  100*F. 
OmoUimv      **         **       O-eS-O^  (8(V-»0*B.)    »*       "     170- 
Naphtha,      "         **       0«7-0«8  (T(W90'B.)    **       •*      280* 
Beubie,       *»         ••       O-W-OHJT  (60-70'B.)    *•       ♦*     800' 
X«roMiie,     »         •       (K8-0-72  (5O-«0'B.)    »•      •»     400* 

Above  400^  F.,  mineral  sperm  and  paraffine  oil, 
with  specific  gravity  72  to  85,  are  produced.  In 
the  United  States  Uie  petroleum  refiners  apply 
the  trade  name  benzine  to  the  naphtha  that 
comes  over  at  800°  F.,  and  has  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  0-73  to  0-67=:60  to  70''  Baum6.  In  Eng- 
Iflmd  the  term  **  benzene"  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  volatile  naphtha  obtained  in  the  rectifica- 
tion of  coal  tar,  and  also  to  petroleum  ether. — 
Benzine  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  its  vapor  takes 
fire  at  a  distance,  the  same  as  that  of  ether ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  0*70;  it  boils  at  140**  F. 
(benzole,  176''  F.);  it  has  never  been  frozen 
?benzole  freezes  at  87''  F.).  It  increases  the 
illuminating  power  of  gases,  but  is  inferior  to 
benzole  in  this  respect ;  it  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame.  It  does  not  mix  with  water  or  methylic 
alcohol,  but  does  so  readily  when  warmed  with 
absolute  fdcohol,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  and 


bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  dissolves  fate, 
and  paraffine ;  india  rubber  swells  up  and  finally 
goes  into  solution ;  mastic,  damar,  colophonhim, 
and  pitch  are  with  difficulty  attacked  bj  it,  and 
amber,  copal,  and  shell  lao  scarcely  at  alL  If 
asphaltum  or  pitch  be  covered  in  a  test  tidM 
with  benzole,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  into  a  tairj 
liquid ;  whereas  benzine  is  after  the  lapae  of  a 
few  hours  scarcely  colored  by  the  pitch.  Fin* 
benzole  can  in  this  way  be  disting^iisbed  from 
benzine. — ^Benzine  is  used  in  the  manoiiietiirt 
of  varnishes  and  paints;  to  remove  grciie 
spots;  to  extract  oils  and  essential  prindpks 
from  seeds  and  plants:* to  make  water-proof 
leather;  to  carbonize  illuminating  gas  in  tlM 
manufacture  of  air  gas ;  to  preserve  anatomieal 
specimens;  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine  in 
paints;  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack ;  aad 
as  a  highly  explosive  and  dangerous  burning 
fluid.  It  has  been  used  to  adulterate  keroaeae, 
and  thb  abuse  of  the  article  has  cost  hundreds 
of  lives.  The  wholesale  price  of  benzine  in  tk« 
United  States  in  1870,  according  to  the  report 
of  Dr.  Chandler  to  the  boand  of  health  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  from  12  to  16  oente  a 
»Bdlon.  Benzole  cost  at  the  same  time  abont 
|l  a  gallon. — ^Benzine  is  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  and  hence  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  also  produce  no  particokr 
compounds  with  it.  On  comparison  of  benaole 
with  benzine,  it  will  thus  be  found  that  they 
difler  widely  from  each  other  in  boiling  and 
freezing  point,  in  molecular  composition,  in 
chemical  reactions,  in  solvent  propertica,  in 
specific  gravity,  and  in  their  origin  and  osea. 

BENZOIC  ACID  (H,  CtH»Os),  an  acid  whidi 
is  abundant  in  the  balsamiferoua  plants,  and  is 

Eroduced  artificially  from  bitter-ahnond  cnl, 
ippuric  acid,  and  naphthaline.  Gnm  benzoin, 
the  product  of  the  ityrax  henwnn  of  the  Asialic 
archipelago,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  aip- 
ply  of  benzoic  acid.  Common  benzoin  oecnrs 
in  reddi^  lumps,  which  sometimes  bare  a  la- 
mellated  fracture,  and  certain  whitish*  opaqve 
masses.  When  recent  it  emits  an  odor  of  bittar 
almonds.  Gum  benzoin  appears  to  be  oompoaed 
of  a  mixture  of  three  varieties  of  resin,  wiA 
benzoic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  frasraBt 
essential  oil.  Only  one  of  the  resins  is  solnbfte 
in  ether ;  a  second  is  soluble  in  alc<^ol  only. 
The  white  opaque  masses  appear  to  constat  of 
the  resin  which  is  soluble  in  ether;  the^  yieU 
leas  benzoic  acid  than  the  bro^n  portBona.— 
Benzoic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  powdered 
benzoin  by  boiling  it  for  some  hours  with  milk 
of  lime,  filtering  l£e  solution  of  benzoate  of  tisK 
from  the  insoluble  compound  of  resin  and  hae, 
and,  after  concentrating  the  filtrate,  adding  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Benzoic  acid  is  thus  precipita- 
ted, and  may  be  purified  by  sublimation.  The 
acid  is,  however,  generally  extracted  by  the  leas 
economical  but  simpler  process  of  direct  sabfi- 
matton  from  gum  oenzoin,  which  contains  14 
or  15  per  cent,  of  tiie  acid.  If  the  resin  be 
coarsely  powdered  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 


tnre  of  aboat  808°  F.,  the  acid  vhich  exiata 
ready  turmed  in  it  is  expelled,  and  vaaj  be  con- 
denaed  in  saitable  reoeivera.  Mohr's  plan  of 
oonduoting  the  Hiiblimation  it  the  simplest  and 
best.  Uis  method  in  to  place  the  gum  in  a 
shallow  iron  pan,  which  is  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  filtering  paper,  over  which  a  cone  or 
hat  of  writing  paper  is  fastened ;  on  applying  a 
regelated  sand  heat,  the  acid  ia  decomposed, 
and  the  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  vapors; 
it  passes  through  the  bibulous  paper,  and  rises 
into  the  chamber  formed  by  the  paper  cone, 
where  it  is  conden^d,  and  is  prevented  from 
falling  back  into  the  pan  beneath  by  the  mter- 
poaed  sheet  of  filtering  paper.  This  method  of 
sablimation  is  applicable  in  many  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind,  as  for  example  in  the  manu- 
factore  of  pyrogallio  acid.  The  resins  of  tola 
and  benzoin,  when  treated  with  boiling  nitrio 
add,  jield  an  amorphous  form  of  benzoic  acid, 
colored  yellow  with  a  roMnons  matter  which 
accompanies  it  into  its  salts,  and  hinders  them 
from  orystaUizing.  Balsam  of  tola  often  yields 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  this  acid.  This  res- 
inous acid  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  When  this  form  of  the  acid  is  eiposad 
to  the  sun's  rays,  it  becomes  covered  with 
white  crystals  of  pure  beoioio  acid ;  and  when 
sublimed,  the  ordinary  crystalline  acid  is  ob- 
tained. Benzoic  acid  is  now  prepared  arti- 
ficially on  a  large  scale  from  naphthaline  and 
from  hippurio  acid,  and  is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  tobacco,  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing,  and  especially  in  the  production  of 
aniline  colors. — Benzoic  acid  assumes  the  form 
of  white,  glistening,  extremely  light,  flexible 
needle^  which  osnally  have  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor  and  u  hot  bitterish  taste.  The 
odor,  however,  is  not  doe  to  the  acid,  bnt  to 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  essential  oil  which 
Bcoompanies  the  acid  daring  the  sublimation. 
Benzoic  acid  melts  at  248°  F.  (120°  0.) ;  it  sub- 
limes at  298°  F.  (145"  0.),  and  boils  at  462°  F. 
(289°  0.).  Its  vapors  are  acrid  and  irritating^ 
when  kindled  in  the  open  air,  they  bum  with 
a  smoky  flame.  The  acid  reqaires  about  200 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  25  of  boiling  water, 
for  its  solution ;  bnt  it  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  by  ether.  Benzoic  acid  yields  a 
series  of  salts  called  beozoates,  mostly  soluble 
in  wat«ir.  The  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  some- 
tjmes  nsed  as  a  means  of  separating  iron  frran 
nickel  and  oobolt — When  prepared  in  the  osaat 
way  by  sublimation,  benzoic  acid  oontains  a 
portion  of  the  volatile  oil.  It  ie  used  in  a  few 
ofiioinal  preparations,  especially  in  campho- 
rated tincture  of  opium.  When  given  inter- 
nally, it  is  excreted  by  the  urine,  which  it  ren- 
ders acid,  in  the  form  of  hippnric  acid.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  local  ncemostBtia,  though 
without  proved  utility. 

BENZOU  (Malay,  kaminian),  the  gam  beitja- 
min  of  oommeroe,  an  odorous  resin  extracted 
from  the  ttyrax  bemoiji,  a  tree  which  attains  a 
considerable  height,  and  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
duct of  Bencoo]en,  Batak,  and  Palembang  ter- 
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ritories,  in  Sumatra,  and  Brunai  territory  in 
Borneo.  The  tree  is  cnltivated  and  raised  from 
the  small  brown  nut  which  it  prodnces.   When 
the  plant  has  attained  its  fonrth  year  and  its 
stem  has  a  diameter  of  eight  inches  on  the  E, 
coast  of  Samatra,  and  six  years  and  ten  inches 
diameter  on  the  W.  coast,  it  begins  to  yield  its 
best  sap,  which  flows  from  the  bark,  and  which 
is  obtained  by  making  an  incinon  Uierein  near 
the  groond.     That  obtained  during  the  first 
two  years  after  tapping  is  of  a  creamy  or  light 
saShin  tint,  and  is  soil  and  fragrant;  for  two 
or  three  years  more  it  produces  an  inferior 
quality,  of  reddish  hue,  oud  harder  than  the 
best ;  after  this  time  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  the 
tree  is  cut  down,  and  a  very  inferior  resin  is 
obtained  by  scraping  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bark  and  the  stem.    From  the  Batak  country  it 
is  brought  to  the  markets  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Sumatra  in  cakes  called  tam^ang,  of  different 
weights,    and  these 
cakes  constitute  the 
chief  onrrency  of  the 
Bataks,  who  do  not 
make  use  of  coined 
money.      The   ben- 
zoin obtuned  in  Pft- 
lembang  territory  is 
mainly  collected  by 
wild    tribes  in    the 
lowest  state  of  civi- 
lization, the  Kubu  in 
the  Bawas  and  Ba- 
ton g-  Lekoh  distrioto, 
andtheEamringfor- 
l  ther  south.    The  Pa- 

'  lembang  renn  ia  gen- 

erally of  an  inferior 
i^^BCi  quality,  being  mostly 

7  spontaneons  exuda> 

Ht™i  iMuoin.  tions  of  wild  trees, 

collected  by  these 
wild  tribes.  The  romn  is  used  as  an  incense  in 
Greek  and  Boman  Catholic  churches.  It  la 
sometimes  employed  in  medicine,  being  oonnd- 
ered  a  valuable  expectorant  and  stimulant,  and 
still  more  in  perfojnery.  The  odor  of  the  best 
reshi  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  vanilla 
bean.  Being  soluble  in  spirits,  and  not  in  water, 
itiserroneously oalledagnm.  Its den^ty varies 
according  to  quality,  from  1-063  to  1-092.  Be- 
sides benzoic  and  cinnamia  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  it  contains  three  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  resins,  which  have  not  yet  been 
employed  in  the  arta.  It  is  nsed  in  several 
kinds  of  One  varnishes  and  laeqner  work,  on 
canes  and  snuff-boxes,  which  emit  a  t^t 
vanilla  odor  when  warmed  with  the  hand. — 
Benzoin  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
malahathrvm  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  and  Koe- 
corides  describe  it  very  accurately;  and  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrwan 
se&of  malabathmm,  an  article  of  commerce  on 
the  Uolabor  coast,  said  to  be  bronght  from  a 
country  fhrtber  east.  Importations  into  the 
United  States  are  prohibited  unless  the  drug 
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Selds  80  per  cent,  of  resin,  or  20  per  cent,  of 
mzoio  acid. 

BEMZOLB,  a  peculiar  product  of  coal  tar,  im- 
portant in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors. 
g»ee  Bbkzine.)  Its  chemical  formula  isCj^ 
,  (old),  or  0,H,  (new).  Its  synonymes  are 
benzol,  benzin,  benzene,  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  hydrite  of  phenyl  (Fr.  pMne),  There 
are  numerous  methods  for  the  preparaticm  of 
benzole,  but  the  only  one  of  practical  yalue, 
invented  by  Mansfield  in  1847,  is  founded  upon 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  The  crude  tar,  as 
it  comes  from  the  gas  works,  is  first  subjected 
to  regulated  distiUation,  so  as  to  obtain  sep- 
arately naphtha  or  light  oil  (oily  liquid  lighter 
than  water);  secondly,  after  idl  the  naphtha 
has  passed,  dead  oil  or  heavy  oil  (oily  liquid 
sinkmg  in  water);  and  thirdly,  pitch,  which 
remains  behind  in  the  retort.  From  the  light 
oil  the  benzole  is  separated  by  further  frac- 
tional distillation.  The  resulting  product,  which 
is  far  from  being  absolutely  pure,  is  the  well 
known  preparation  for  removing  grease  stains 
from  articles  of  dress.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  as  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc  and  resins. 
When  required  for  the  production  of  aniline,  it 
must  be  rectified  by  subjecting  it  to  further 
operations.  The  boiling  point  of  pure  benzole 
is  80°  0.  (176**  F.),  whereas  commercial  benzole 
boils  fVom  80"*  to  120^  0.,  and  is  therefore  a 
mixture  of  several  compounds.  The  transfor- 
mation of  benzole  into  nitro-benzole  is  accom- 
plished by  dissolving  benzole  in  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  mixing  the  clear  liquid  with  water, 
when  the  nitro-benzole  is  precipitated  as  a 
dense  yellow  liquid.  Nitro-benzole  has  for 
eome  years  been  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
emenee  de  mirbaney  or  artificial  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds. Nitro-benzole  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents  is  converted  into 
aniline.  The  successive  changes  of  benzole  are 
thus  expressed  in  chemical  symbols : 

First  change,  transformjitlon  of  bensole  Into  nttro-beniole : 

t%H,    +     4N0,     =     C,H»NO,       +    HaO. 
Bensole.    NlliioMld.   Nltaro-bensoie.         Water. 

Second  change,  transformation  of  nitro-benzole  into  aniline: 

C«H|NO,     +     SHjS    =    C-H,N    +    2H,0    +    8S. 
Nitro-oenaole.  Sulphuretted  Aniline.      Water.   Sidphnr. 
hydrogen. 

On  the  large  scale,  instead  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drog^  nascent  hydrogen  produced  from  iron 
turnings  and  acetic  acid  is  employed  as  the  re- 
ducing agent  The  inhalation  of  nitro-benzole 
produces  insensibility  to  pain,  but  fh>m  some 
slight  irritation  it  was  found  to  occasion  when 
the  experiments  were  made,  it  has  not  come 
into  general  use  as  an  antesthetic — ^At  ordinary 
temperatures  benzole  is  a  limpid,  colorless, 
strongly  refracting  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0*85 
at  16-6**  0.  Wlien  cooled  to  +8**  0.  it  solidi- 
fies  into  fern-like  tufts  or  into  masses  like  cam- 
phor, which  melt  at  5*5^  0.,  expanding  one 
eighth  of  their  volume,  and  freezing  again  at 
0^  0.  Prof.  Hofi^ann  takes  advantage  of  the 
freezing  of  benzole  to  obtain  it  pure.  For  this 
purpose  the  impure  article  is  placed  in  a  tin  or 


brass  vessel,  in  which  an  iron  rod, 
tached  a  close-fitting  piston  performted 
numerous  small  hole«,  is  made  to  play.  On 
forcing  down  the  plunger  the  liquia  portkas 
ascend  and  can  be  drawn  ofl^  and  on  melting: 
the  frozen  benzole  it  will  be  found  to  be  neftr- 
ly  pure.  Oooled  to  — 18^  0.,  benzole  becomes 
so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  can  be  pnlvmsed  ib 
a  mortar.  It  boils  at  80**  0.,  and  yolatiliaes 
undecomposed.  The  oil  has  a  pleasant  etbercftl 
smell,  and  when  breathed  produces  insensl- 
bility  attended  by  convulsions;  internally  it 
acts  as  a  violent  poison.  The  denn^  of  its  va- 
por is  2*75  (calculated  2*704).  It  is  not  soluble 
m  water,  although  it  imparts  a  color  and  odor 
to  that  liquid.  Alcohol,  wood  spirit,  acetone, 
and  ether  are  good  solvents  of  b^izole.  It  dis- 
solves fats,  the  fixed  and  essential  oih,  oasi- 
phor,  wax,  India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  reaina, 
asphaltum,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  and 
picric  acid;  gum  lac,  copal,  anim^  and  gam- 
Doge  in  small  quantity:  quinine,  somewhat 
readily;  s^chnine  ana  morphine  in  small 
quantity ;  cinchonine,  not  at  all.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame ; 
and  when  its  vapor  is  added  to  iUuminatiniS 
gas,  it  materially  contributes  to  the  iDuwrinating 
power;  hence  ft  finds  extensive  application  m 
carburetting  or  carbonizing  poor  gaa,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  **  air  gas.**  The  name  oJUim 
was  proposed  for  it  by  Laurent  in  allusioii  to 
its  'high  value  as  an  illuminating  agent,  firom 
felvetVy  to  emit  light.  It  is  now  neiu4y  super- 
seded for  this  purpose  by  petroleum  benzme, 
on  account  of  tne  comparatively  great  ezpeaae 
of  benzole.  A  mixture  of  one  volume  of  bea- 
zole  with  two  volumes  of  alc<^ol  forms  a  verj 
good  lamp  oil;  more  benzole  gives  rise  to  a 
smoky  flame.  When  benzole  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  eoSd 
carbon  and  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  100  lbs.  of  coal  will 
yield  10}  lbs.  tar,  8^  oz.  tar  naphtha,  8  oz.  bea- 
sole,  4|  oz.  nitro-benzole,  ana  2^  oc  aniline. 
Benzole  has  been  found  ready  formed  in  the 
native  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  and  has  been 
made  synthetically  by  Prof.  Schulze  by  the 
direct  oxidation  of  carbcm  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  As  benzoic  acid,  from 
which  benzole  was  originallv  distilled  by  Mii- 
scherlich,  has  also  been  made  artificially,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  synthetical  method  for 
the  manufacture  of  benzole  may  eventually  be 
discovered. 
IBOWVLF,  TUe  eft  Bee  Akolo-Saxons,  Lak- 

OUAGB  AND  LmCRATUBB  OF  THS,  Vol.  ].,  p.  504. 

BtUNGEl,  Plem  Jean  it^  a  French  lyric 
poet,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1780,  died  thoe, 
July  16,  1857.  His  father  was  bookkeeptf  to 
a  grocer,  and  married  a  milliner,  the  draghter 
of  a  tailor  of  the  name  of  Ohampy,  who  kM>t 
a  small  shop  in  the  me  MontorsmeiL  Here  the 
ftiture  bard  came  into  the  world,  which  fiKi  he 
commemorated  in  one  of  his  most  sprightly 
songs,  Le  tailleur  $t  la  fie.  He  sprang  thus 
fh>m  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  partide  d^ 
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which,  owing  to  his  fftther^s  prejudice,  re- 
mained prefixed  to  his  patronjinio,  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  his  ple- 
heian  hir^.  Jt  suis  vilain^  et  iris  vilain^  is 
the  burden  of  one  of  his  earliest  songs.  In 
1789  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Antoine;  and  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
he  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  bj  the 
people,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  as  appears  from  a  song,  Le  quatorze 
juillet,  written  40  years  later.  His  fiather,  un- 
able to  paj  his  board  at  school,  sent  him,  with- 
out previous  notice,  to  a  sister,  a  widow  with- 
out children,  who  kept  a  small  inn  near  P6- 
ronne,  in  Picardy.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
worthy  woman,  Pierre  received  lessons  intended 
to  make  him  a  good  man  and  a  thorough  re- 
puUican.  His  republicanism  was  also  devel- 
oped by  the  training  to  which  he  was  submitted 
at  a  school  established  by  M.  Ballue  de  Bel- 
langlise,  who  had  been  formerly  a  member  of 
tiie  legislative  assembly,  and  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  B^ranger  himself^  a  sort  of  republican 
F^nelon,  and  a  true  philanthropist.  In  this 
school  the  boys  were  formed  into  a  kind  of 
democratic  association,  and  elected  officers, 
such  as  mayor,  councillors,  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  They  debated  political  questions;  on 
important  occasions  speeches  were  pnblidy 
delivered  by  the  young  politicians,  and  more 
than  once  they  sent  up  addresses  to  the  con- 
vention and  to  Robespierre.  B^ranger  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  clear  and  cogent  speaker. 
Patriotism,  which,  as  he  says,  was  the  great  if 
not  the  only  passion  of  his  life,  was  already 
burning  in  the  heart  of  the  boy,  and  he  feel- 
ingly narrates  his  emotions  when  he  heard  of 
the  victories  or  the  reverses  of  the  French 
armies.  When  the  time  came  fot  him  to  learn 
a  trade,  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  Lainez, 
a  bookseller,  and  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  him.  B^ranger  did  not  acquire  marked 
proficiency  as  a  printer,  but  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  poetry,  and  made  at  that  time  some 
rough  attempts  at  rhyme.  Toward  the  end  of 
1796  he  was  called  back  to  Paris  by  his  fiither, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  stoclgobbing  and 
financiering  speculations^  as  well  as  in  Bourbon 
conspiracies,  and  was  known  as  the  ^^  banker 
of  tne  royalists.'*  Young  B^ranger  became 
the  assistant  of  his  father,  and  evinced  much 
tact  and  ability  in  the  business.  But  in  1798 
the  firm  failed,  and  the  young  man  found  him- 
self in  very  straitened  circumstances.  "My 
poverty,"  he  says,  "was  not  barren  of  plea- 
sure. I  lived  in  an  attic  on  the  boulevard  St. 
Martin,  and  the  most  magnificent  sight  opened 
before  my  eyes.  I  had  no  money,  no  hope,  no 
project  of  fortune,  it  is  true ;  but  I  was  free 
from  all  the  trouble  and  disgust  connected 
with  the  business  in  which  I  had  been  engaged 
against  my  taste  and  feelings.  To  live  alone 
and  make  verses  at  my  ease,  I  considered  to 
be  true  happiness."  Friendship  and  love  con- 
tributed to  embellish  his  Ufe ;  and,  As  far  as  his 
slender  means  would  allow,  he  heartily  joined 


in  popular  amusements.  GraceM  remem- 
brances of  that  time  are  to  be  traced  in  several 
of  bis  pieces,  such  as  Le  grenier  and  Mon  habit. 
This  careless  life  lasted  several  years,  during 
which  he  sketched  the  projects  of  many  great 
works,  and  wrote  some  poems  and  several  com- 
edies, two  of  which  were  five-act  plays.  At 
the  end  of  1803  starvation  stared  lum  in  the 
face ;  his  watch  and  other  valuables  had  been 
pawned  long  ago;  his  clothing  was  in  the 
poorest  condition,  and  none  of  his  friends  were 
well  enough  off  to  offer  him  relief.  In  this  ex- 
tremity he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  first  consul,  sending  him,  as 
specimens  of  his  literary  attainments,  two 
poems,  Le  retabli$$ement  du  culte  and  Le 
deluge.  It  was  the  only  instance  of  solicitation 
in  a  long  life  of  independence.  Lucien  an- 
swered £am  kindly,  invited  him  to  an  inter- 
view, and  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
France  authorized  the  young  poet  to  receive 
his  pension  as  a  member  of  the  French  in- 
stitute, amounting  to  nearly  $200.  The  next 
year,  1805,  B^ranger  was  engaged  by  the 
painter  Landon  to  write  the  notices  for  the 
Annalee  du  mueee^  an  illustrated  publication, 
^ving  outline  engravings  of  the  great  paintings 
in  the  Louvre  gallery.  This  added  for  two 
years  $850  to  his  annual  income,  and  enabled 
him  to  help  his  father  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  been  en- 
tirely ruined.  In  1809,  being  introduced  to 
Fontanes,  the  grand  master  of  the  imperial 
university,  by  Ms  friend  Arnault,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  an  office  worth  about  $200,  which 
salary  was  graduaUy  increased  to  $400.  B6- 
ranger^s  life  now  began  to  take  a  more  regular 
shape,  and  his  talent  to  fiow  in  its  proper 
channel.  He  had  occasionally  written  songs, 
mostly  of  a  gay  turn,  as  they  were  designed  to 
enliven  his  joyous  meetings  with  his  friends 
whom  he  visited  at  P^ronne ;  but  he  was  not 
conscious  that  the  writing  of  songs  was  his  true 
calling,  and  would  ultimately  secure  him  dura- 
ble fiune.  At  this  time,  however,  he  began  to 
pay  more  attention  to  lyrical  poetry,  and  to  feel 
that  it  might  be  made  to  take  rank  as  one  of 
the  higher  branches  of  literature.  Some  of  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  during  the  following 
years,  being  circulated  in  manuscript,  created 
a  sensation — Le  senateuTy  Le  petit  homme  griSy 
Lea  gueuxy  Le  roi  (T  Yvetot,  among  the  num- 
ber. This  success  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  D^saugiers,  the  well  known 
song  writer  of  the  time,  and  a  veiy  kind-heart- 
ed man.  D^saugiers  took  a  decided  £Emcy  for 
his  young  competitor,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  celebrated  dub 
Le  eaveaUy  which  had  been  reestablished  about 
1811.  The  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  and  the 
two  invasions  of  France  by  European  armies, 
caused  a  bitter  pang  to  the  patriotic  heart  of 
B^ranger,  and  contributed  to  give  a  new  and 
higher  direction  to  his  poetical  vein.  He  be- 
came the  popular,  or  ratner  the  truly  national 
bard  of  France.  EUs  shafts  were  chiefiy  directed 
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agamst  the  Bonrbona,  and  he  was  not  conspic- 
uous for  his  opposition  to  the  Napoleonic  dy- 
nasty. Tlie  first  volume  of  B^ranger's  songs 
was  published  in  1815.  It  contained  few  polit- 
ical pieces  but  its  popularity  excited  suspicion 
in  the  administrative  department  in  which 
B^ranger  was  employed,  and  a  recommendation 
to  6tx>p  such  publications  for  the  future  was 
addressed  to  him  by  his  chiefl  But  B^ranger 
was  now  fairly  launched  on  his  new  course 
and  paid  no  attention  to  this  notice.  He  went 
on  to  produce  new  pieces,  which,  like  their 
predecessors^  were  at  first  extensively  circu- 
lated by  singing.  They  were  published  in  book 
form  in  1621,  B6ranger  havmg  resigned  his 
ofiSce  before  issuing  the  volume.  The  sale  was 
immense,  and  the  songs  resounded  all  over  the 
country.  Judicial  proceeding  directed  against 
the  poet  only  added  to  his  popularity  and 
promoted  die  dif^sion  of  the  volume.  Brought 
before  the  courts,  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months^  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  francs. 
This  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  his  inspiration ; 
new  songs  issued  from  the  jail,  and  were  re- 
peated from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 
B^ranger  had  become  a  political  power.  A 
third  volume,  which  appeared  in  1825,  though 
scarcely  less  bold  than  the  preceding,  was 
treated  wit^  more  forbearance  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  fourth,  published  in  1828,  was 
severely  dealt  with,  the  author  being  impris- 
oned nine  months  and  fined  10,000  francs. 
This  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  career. 
B^ranger  had  secured  great  influence  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  party ;  his  advice 
was  sought  for  and  respected  ;  his  known  dis- 
interest^nesa,  his  freedom  of  speech,  which 
was  always  united  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
his  want  of  personal  ambition,  his  generous 
disposition,  and  his  marked  sympathy  for  young 
men,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  peculiarly  to 
the  inferior  classes.  He  aided,  through  his 
songs,  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1880, 
and  took  an  active  part  with  his  friends  Lafitte 
and  Lafayette  in  placing  Louis  Philippe  upon 
the  throne,  but  refused  all  the  appointments 

SrofiTerdd  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  He 
esired  to  live  as  a  philosopher,  contented  with 
the  little  income  secured  by  the  sale  of  his 
songs,  and  preserving  his  personal  indepen- 
dence. His  fifth  volume  was  published  in  1888. 
Although  he  acted  as  if  willing  to  be  forgotten, 
there  was  no  abatement  in  his  popularity  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  when  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  broke  out,  the 
name  of  B^ranger  was  still  among  the  brightest 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  was  returned  by 
the  votes  of  more  than  200,000  electors  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  honor,  he  took  his  seat,  and  then  sent  in 
his  resignation.  His  last  years  were  passed  in 
retirement,  amid  his  intimate  friends ;  but  the 
admiration  which  he  inspired  drew  around  him 
numerous  visitors,  whom  he  tried  to  avoid  by 
living  as  privately  as  possible  in  various  vil- 
lages or  provincial  towns.    On  the  news  of  his 


last  illness,  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  at 
Passy,  was  filled  by  a  multitude  of  persont 
anxious  to  show  their  sympathy  for  him.  Hk 
death  threw  a  veil  of  sorrow  not  only  over 
Paris,  but  over  all  France;  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  host  of  mourners.  His 
songs  have  been  reprinted  under  every  posrible 
form,  and  millions  of  copies  have  been  circu- 
lated among  all  classes  of  Frenchmen.  They 
are  familiar  even  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
read.  Besides  the  songs  published  by  B^ran- 
ger  himself,  he  left  92  songs  written  from  ldS4 
to  1851,  and  a  memoir  of  himself^  which  wen 
published  a  few  months  after  his  death.  The 
autobiography  is  admirable,  and  furmshee  con- 
vincing evidence  that  in  him  simplicity,  hon- 
esty, and  goodness  of  heart  were  united  to 
genius. — See  Beranger  et  $on  Ump$^  by  Jolee 
Janin  (Paris,  1866). 

BERAR.  or  Hmm,  one  of  the  Central  ProT- 
inces  of  British  India,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ner- 
budda  territory,  E.  by  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, and  S.  and  W.  by  the  dominionB  of  the 
Nizam,  extending  from  lat  17"  48'  to  22*  48* 
K,  and  from  Ion.  75**  24'  to  82**  48'  E. ;  area, 
76,474,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,650,000,  of  whom  4,000,- 
000  are  Brahmanical  Hindoos,  100,000  Mo- 
hammedans, and  550,000  Gondees.  It  conmts 
mainly  of  an  elevated  tract,  adjoining  the  Vin- 
dhya  and  Sautpoora  ranges.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Wurda,  liVynegunga,  Ehahan,  Taptee,  and 
Mahanuddy.  The  soil  of  the  extensive  tract 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Wurda  is  very  fertile^ 
and  well  suited  to  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  ana 
especially  cotton,  of  which  it  sent  288,000  bake 
to  England  in  1869.  The  wheat  is  considered 
the  best  in  India. — ^The  ancient  country  of 
Berar  was  one  of  the  five  ori^pnal  independeni 
kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  17th  century 
it  was  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  on  the 
fall  of  that  empire  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  divided  between  the  Peishwa  and 
the  rajah  of  Nagpore.  The  latter  prince,  har- 
ing  jomed  with  Dowlat  Row  Sindia  against  the 
British  in  1808,  was  forced  to  cede  to  them  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  together  with  Sumbul- 
poor  and  Patna,  and  to  the  Nizam  some  prov- 
inces on  the  fVontier  of  Hyderabad.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  succeasion  in 
1858,  the*  country  was  seized  by  the  British  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  gover- 
nor general  until  the  organization  of  the  On- 
traJ  Provinces  in  1861.    Chief  city,  Nagpore. 

b£rASD.  L  Imtflh  FrWrie,  a  French  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Montpellier,  Nov.  8,  1789,  died 
there,  April  16,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
Montpellier,  and  distinguished  hitnself  as  a 
champion  of  the  theories  of  the  medical  school 
of  that  city  against  the  materialism  of  the  school 
of  Paris.  He  spent  some  years  at  the  capital, 
where  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Dietionnair* 
d€9  sciences  mediealei^  analyzed  the  experiments 
of  Le  Gallois  on  the  vital  principle,  and  op- 
posed the  phrenological  theories  of  Gall.  Re- 
turning to  Montpemer,  he  became  prot^saor  of 
therapeutics  there,  and  atterward  of  hygiene. 
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He  pnblished  an  Eisai  sur  le$  anomalies  de  la 
variole  et  de  la  aaricelle  (1818) ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  medieale  de  Vecole  de  Montpellier 
(1819);  with  Rouzet,  a  commentary  on  the 
Maladies  ehroniquee  of  Damas  (2  vols.,  1823) ; 
and  Doctrine  dee  rapports  du  physique  et  du 
moral  (1828),  in  which  he  fullj  exposes  his 
philosophical  sjstemand  combats  the  doctrines 
of  Oabanis.  lit  Pierre  Hmot^  a  French  sargeon, 
bom  at  Lichtenberg  in  1797,  died  in  1858.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  physiology  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine  of  Paris  in  1831,  became 
dean  of  that  faculty  in  1848,  and  in  1852  was 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in- 
spector general  of  the  medical  schools,  and 
entered  into  the  new  upper  council  of  public 
instruction.  He  published  a  Cours  de  pnysio- 
logic  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1848-^54),  edited  the  I^ou- 
veaux  elements  de  physiologic  of  Richerand 
(1832),  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  sickness 
and  death  of  Ouvier.  UL  Aigmte,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  at  Var- 
rains,  near  Saumur,  Aug.  2, 1802,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  15,  1846.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  his 
brother,  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery 
to  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society  of  surgery.  He  wrote 
Sur  le  diagnostic  chirurgieat  (1836),  Strttc- 
ture  du  poumon  (1886),  and  various  other 
treatises,  and  began  with  Denonvilliers  the 
elaborate  Compendium  de  ehirurgie  vratiqucy 
continued  after  his  death  by  Denonvilliers  ana 
>Gosselin. 

BERAT,  or  Inuiit  BeUf^raii,  a  town  of  Albania, 
European  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  and  88  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Janina,  on  the  river 
Usumi;  pop.  about  10,000,  of  whom  two  thirds 
are  Greeks  and  the  r^  Turks.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  pasha,  who  is 
lieutenant  governor  of  central  Albania.  Mt 
Tomor  towers  above  it.  The  upper  town 
contains  the  vizier^s  palace,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  about  250  houses.  The  lower 
town  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  has 
numerous  mosques  and  a  good  bazaar. 

BERBER  (Berber  el-Mushbrrif  or  el-Me- 
kheib),  a  town  of  Nubia,  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  belonging  to  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  tlie  NUe,  in  lat.  17°  59'  N.,  Ion.  33**  59' 
E.,  25  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  and 
190  m.  N.  of  Khartoom ;  pop.  about  8,000.  The 
streets  are  unpaved  and  airty,  and  the  flat- 
roofed  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  town  is  subject  to  sudden  and  destractive 
whirlwinds.  It  usually  contains  a  garrison  of 
about  1,500  men.  It  carries  on  considerable 
traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Africa 
in  spices,  ivory,  leather,  tobacco,  liquors,  and 
European  manufactures. 

BERBER!  (anc.  Malai),  a  trading  place  of 
Africa,  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Somauli,  and  directly  S.  of 
Aden.  In  summer  it  is  a  spot  of  barren  sand. 
In  winter  a  market  is  held  there,  and  it  be- 
comes a  commercial  city  of  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants,  dwelling  in  tents.    The  market 


commences  about  Nov.  1,  increases  in  activity 
till  March,  and  closes  in  May.  The  export  is 
mostly  of  cattle,  sheep,  gold  dust,  hides,  coffee, 
myrrh,  benzoin,  ostrich  feathers,  elephants* 
tusks,  and  gum  arabic,  which  are  sent  to  Ber- 
bera  from  the  interior.  Vessels  bring  to  it 
cotton  and  silk  soods,  beads,  wire,  sugar,  rice, 
copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  from  Arabia  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  The  climate  is  wholesome,  the 
water  good,  and  the  harbor  excellent. 

BERBERIIll,  an  alkaloid  which  receives  its 
name  from  having  been  found  in  the  berheris 
vulgaris  or  common  barberry,  but  which  has 
been  obtained  from  many  other  plants,  among 
which  are  the  columbo  root,  mlse  columbo 
(coscinium)j  gold  thread  (coptis),  yellow  root 
{xanthorrhiza)^  yellow  puccoon  (hydrastis),  and 
probably  the  prickly  ash  (xanthoxylum).  Some 
of  these  vegetables,  all  of  which  have  yellow 
root  wood,  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  dye- 
ing. The  alkaloid,  having  the  formula  O40H1T 
NOe,  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  yellow 
crystals,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  forms  difficultly 
soluble  salts  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  a  readily  soluble  acetate.  The  im- 
pure muriate  is  used  by  the  eclectic  practitioners 
under  the  name  of  hydiastin,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  colorless  alkaloid  hydras- 
tia,  also  found  in  the  hydrastis  Canadensis, 
The  effects  of  berberina  are  probably  those  of  a 
pure  bitter,  though  it  is  less  employed  in  medi- 
cine, except  in  the  form  of  the  unpure  muriate 
just  mentioned,  than  the  drugs,  especially  co- 
lumbo, which  contain  it. 

BERBERS,  the  race  which  originally  peopled 
the  whole  northern  part  of  Africa,  embra- 
cing the  nations  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  Mauri,  Gsdtuli,  Numidians,  Nasa- 
mones,  Phazanians,  and  Libyans.  The  Bar- 
bary  states  derive  their  name  from  them.  Some 
writers  have  derived  the  name  from  the  Arabian 
word  har^  desert ;  others  from  herberatj  mur- 
muring, as  descriptive  of  the  sound  of  the 
North  African  language ;  others  from  Ber,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt  The 
Berbers  call  themselves  Amazirghs,  either  from 
their  progenitor  or  as  a  generic  name  signifying 
noble  or  freemen.  They  have  been  conquered 
in  succession  by  the  PhcBuicians,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, and  Arabs.  The  Arabs  in  the  7th  century, 
like  the  former  conquerors,  took  chiefly  posses- 
sion of  the  northern  portions  of  their  territory, 
and  dispersed  them  over  the  interior,  between 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic.  The  principal  rem- 
nants of  the  race  consist  of  three  groups :  the 
Shelloohs,  found  in  Morocco,  the  Kabyles  in 
Algeria,  and  the  Tuariks  in  the  desert  Their 
language  is  classed  by  modem  philologists 
among  the  Hamitio  tongues.  By  some  it  is 
speciflcidly  designated  as  Libyan.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000.  They  are  light  brown  in  com- 
plexion, of  middle  stature,  and  sparely  but 
strongly  built.  They  have  dark  hair,  little 
beard,  dark  and  piercing  eyes,  and  are  proud, 
suspicious,  implacable,  and  generally  at  war. 
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lEUICEi  h  A  river  of  British  Guiana, 
which  rises  about  lat  8°  80'  N.  and  Ion.  57^ 
80'  W.,  and  flows  generally  N.  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, where  it  faUs  into  the  Atlantic  through 
an  estnarj  8^  m.  wide,  crossed  by  a  bar  having 
bnt  7  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  month  is 
divided  by  Crab  island  into  two  channels, 
both  pretty  deep.  The  river  is  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  12  fb.  for  165  m.,  where  the 
influence  of  the  tide  ceases,  and  above  which 
point  numerous  cataracts  impede  navigation. 
Larger  vessels  can  reach  Fort  Nassau,  45  m. 
from  the  sea.  At  new  moon  shipping  is  im- 
perilled by  a  formidable  bore.  The  river  is 
studded  witii  bowlders  and  abounds  in  cay- 
mans, and  its  banks  are  generally  low  and  cov- 
ered witii  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  a  basin  of 
this  river  Schorobnrgk  in  1887  discovered  the 
magnificent  water  lily,  the  Victoria  regia.  IL 
The  eastern  of  the  two  counties  into  which 
British  Guiana  is  now  divided,  bounded  E.  by 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  having  a  coast  line  on  the 
Atlantic  of  about  150  m. ;  area,  about  21,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Berbice  and  several  smaller  rivers.  The 
interior  is  principally  inhabited  by  aborigines, 
numbering  about  80,000.  The  suiface  is  most- 
ly covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  seasons 
(Anril  to  July,  and  December  and  January), 
and  the  cultivated  portions  are  narrow  strips 
along  the  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for 
some  distance  inland.  Sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
and  cotton  are  the  staple  productions ;  rum  and 
molasses  are  exported  in  large  quantities ;  and 
dye  and  other  valuable  woods,  spices,  and  fruits 
are  plentiful.  Travelling  is  chiefly  done  by 
boats  on  the  rivers.  Berbice  was  first  settied 
by  the  Dutch,  but  was  several  times  seized 
upon  (last  in  1808)  by  the  Briti^  to  whom  it 
was  finaUy  ceded  in  1814.  It  was  united  with 
Essequibo  and  Demerara  under  one  govern- 
ment in  1881.    Oapital,  New  Amsterdam. 

BEKCHTiSGADiar.  1.  A  principality  of  S.  E. 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Salzach  and  the  Saalach,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  but  the  N.  W.  by  the  Aus- 
trian duchy  of  Salzburg ;  area,  155  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  9,500.  Only  a  small  portion  is  fit 
for  cultivation.  Oattie  are  fed  on  the  Alpine 
meadows,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  all  rock, 
forest,  and  mountain,  comprising  the  W.  half 
of  the  Salzburg  Alps,  and  in  it  Mount  Watz- 
mann,  above  9,000  ft.  high.  The  mountain  sce- 
nery and  that  of  the  Kdnigs  or  Bartholomftus 
lake  rival  Switzerland  in  picturesqueness.  The 
lake  is  walled  on  almost  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains, and  on  its  shores  is  St.  BartholomS 
with  a  chapel  for  pilgrims  and  a  royal  hunting 
box.  Chamois  are  sometimes  driven  by  peas- 
ants into  the  lake,  when  they  are  shot  from 
boats.  In  this  locality  is  an  ice  chapel,  a 
drifted  heap  of  snow  which  remains  unmelted 
even  in  summer.  Enormous  fishes  have  been 
at  times  caught  in  the  lake,  which  chiefly 
abounds  in  the  char  {talmo  Alpinfu),  Besides 
salt,  the  products  are  marble,  gypsum,  lead. 


and  other  minerals.  The  inhabitants  an  noted 
for  their  quaint  manners  and  coatomea,  and  for 
their  skill  in  manufacturing  toys  of  wood,  bosA, 
and  ivory,  and  other  handiwork,  known  aa 
Berchtesgaden  ware.  The  former  ecdaiUa- 
tical  territory  of  Berohtespaden  was  secular- 
ized in  1808  as  a  principality  of  the  electorate 
of  Salzburg.  In  1805  it  came  into  the  poaMS 
sion  of  the  Austrian  crown,  and  in  1810  into 
that  of  Bavaria.  IL  A  small  town  in  tbe 
district  of  Traunstein,  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality, 12  m.  S.  of  Salzbu^,  on  the  Ache  or 
Albe,  an  affluent  of  the  Kdnigs  or  Bartholo- 
mfiuB  lake,  which  is  8  m.  distant ;  pop.  about 
1,800.  The  former  convent,  a  stately  ooildinff 
on  a  rocky  elevation^  has  become  a  roju 
chAteau.  The  late  !King  Maximilian  had  a 
hunting  villa  built  here  in  1852.  A4}ohiing 
the  town  are  the  extensiTe  SudkdM$er  or  boil- 
ing houses,  which  produce  annually  over  150i,- 
000  quintals  of  vanous  kinds  of  salt  The  nit 
mine  is  about  1  m.  below  Berchtesgaden,  and 
the  depodt  is  supposed  to  be  a  continnatkm 
of  the  celebrated  Hallein  mine  near  Salzborg, 
though  rock  salt  is  here  found  in  larger  masses. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  most  of  the 
brine  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  ReichenhaU,  11 
m.  distant.  The  superfluous  brine  is  raised  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  pumps  over  mountains 
nearly  2,000  ft.  high.  The  total  length  of  the 
brine  conduit  or  aqueduct  from  Berchtes^puden 
and  ReichenhaU  to  Traunstein  is  nearly  60  m. 
The  salt  manufacture  has  been  in  active  <q>cr»- 
tion  since  the  end  of  the  12  th  century. 

BEKCT)  formerly  a  French  village,  forming 
since  1860  part  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine ;  pop.  about  14,000.  There  is  a  large 
trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  vinegar,  con- 
ducted by  more  than  1,000  wholesale  dealers; 
and  there  are  also  sugar  refineries,  lumber 
yards,  and  tanneries. 

BiatDIANSft,  a  seaport  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Taurida,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  on  the  cape  of  Ber- 
diansk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Berda,  150 
m.  N.£.  of  Simferopol;  pop.  in  1867,  12,466. 
It  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  and 
carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Kertch.  There 
are  several  tallow  factories  and  brick  kilns,  a 
custom  liouse,  and  a  theatre.  Near  the  town 
are  valuable  coal  mines  and  two  salt  lakes 
from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  made. 
The  exports  are  grain,  linseed,  rape  seed, 
hemp,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  and  wool ;  the  im- 
ports, coffee,  oil,  olives,  pepper,  and  fruits.  In 
the  vicinity  are  large  colonies  of  Mennooitas. 
Berdiansk  in  1828  was  an  insignificant  viUagey 
and  owes  its  development  to  Prince  Voroo- 
tzoflT.  In  1855  the  English  and  French  fleets 
destroyed  the  Russian  vessels  in  the  port  and 
burned  the  suburbs. 

BiSLDITCHE?  (Pol.  Berdyeiev}),  a  city  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  and  about  85  ul  W.  S. 
W.  of  Kiev ;  pop.  in  1867,  58,787,  mosUy  Polish 
Jews.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  between  sooth- 
em  Russia  and  Germany.     Five  annual  fain 
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are  held  in  the  city,  the  .greatest  of  which  are 
those  in  June  and  August.  Large  herds  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle  are  hroSoght  thither 
hy  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Kirghizes,  besides 
f^rs,  silks,  £ui07  stufk,  glass,  wood,  and  iron 
ware,  salt,  fish,  com,  and  beet  sugar,  by  mer- 
ohants  fixHn  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  Poland.  Berditohey  has  wide  streets  with 
large  squares,  well  built  houses,  an  exchange^ 
many  warehouses,  10  tobacco  factories,  mcL 
factories  for  silk,  perfumes,  tallow  candles,  oil, 
wax,  and  leather.  Many  pilgrims  are  attracted 
by  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Carmelite  convent.  In  1765  King  Stanislas 
Augustus  of  Poland,  to  which  country  the 
town  then  belonged,  established  10  markets  in 
Berditohev,  since  which  time  the  city  has  been 
growiug  in  commercial  inHK)rtance. 

BEU^  a  county  of  N.  £.  Hungary,  bounded 
N.  £.  by  the  Oarpathians  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Theiss;  area,  1,489  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
189,223,  over  half  of  whom  are  Ruthenians, 
6,000  Jews,  2,800  (Germans,  600  Slovaks,  and 
the  rest  Magyars.  The  N.  part  is  mountunous 
and  rather  barren,  but  the  county  is  fertile  in 
fruits,  especially  in  the  south,  which  produces 
wine  little  inferior  to  Tokay.  The  forests 
abound  with  game  and  cattle,  and  the  numer- 
ous streams,  all  tributaries  of  the  Theiss,  with 
fish  and  water  fowL  Gold  is  no  longer  found, 
but  there  is  abundance  of  iron  ore,  porcelain 
clay,  and  alum,  the  last  of  which  is  ext^isively 
Tefined.  The  principal  towns  are  MunkAcs, 
and  Beregsz&sz,  the  capital  (pop.  in  1870, 
6,272). 

BEKENCiARIVS  (Bbbekqbb),  an  ecclesiastic 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury as  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Tours  in  998,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1088. 
He  resided  at  Tours  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  held  a  canonry  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time 
archdeacon  of  Angers.  His  opponents,  Guit- 
mund  and  Berthold,  describe  him  as  a  man 
of  shallow  intellect  and  little  emdition,  whose 
chief  dialectic  weapons  were  the  use  of  terms 
in  a  novel  signification,  and  the  employment 
of  opprobrious  epithets.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover precisely  what  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  denied 
transubstantiation.  He  commenced  his  attack 
on  this  dogma  in  1045,  and  was  supported  at  first 
by  several  bishops,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Bishop  Bruno  of  Angers  and  Bishop  Proliant 
of  Senlis,  as  well  as  by  a  still  larger  number 
of  the  inferior  clergy  and  students.  Philip  I., 
king  of  France,  countenanced  him  for  a  time, 
from  political  reasons.  The  bishops  aban- 
doned him,  however,  at  a  later  period,  and  all 
political  countenance  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
The  opinion  of  Berengarius,  together  with  that 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  whom  he  professed  to 
follow,  was  first  condemned  by  a  council  at 
Rome.  A  public  dispute  which  he  held  with 
two  monks  of  Bee,  before  William  of  Norman- 


dy, ended  also  un&vorably  for  him.  Soon 
after  (1050)  two  synods  were  held,  the  first  at 
Yerceili,  the  second  at  Paris,  to  both  of  which 
he  was  invited,  and  where,  on  his  failing  to 
appear,  his  doctrine  was  condemned.  In  1054 
a  synod  was  held  at  Tours,  by  the  papal  legate 
Hildebrand  (afterward  Gregory  VII.),  where 
Berengarius  retracted  his  doctrine,  and  signed 
the  formula  of  faith  presented  to  him,  without 
any  attempt  to  defend  himself.  As  he  contin- 
ued, however,  to  preach  and  propagate  his 
doctrine,  it  was  condemned  again  by  Victor  II. 
in  1055;  by  Nicholas  II.  and  a  synod  of  118 
bishops  at  Rome  in  1059,  where  Berengarius 
made  a  new  retraction ;  by  the  French  synods 
of  Angers,  Rouen,  St.  Maixent,  and  Poitiers, 
between  1062  and  1076;  by  two  synods  at 
Rome  in  1078  and  1079 ;  and  finally  by  the 
synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1080.  At  these  last 
three  ^nods  Berengarius  renewed  his  recanta- 
tion in  the  most  precise  language,  but  after 
each  one,  except  the  last,  continued  to  teach 
his  doctrine  as  hefore.  Aiter  the  last  recanta- 
tion he  certainly  abstained  frx>m  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  her  communion.  The  remains 
of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  D^Ach6ry  and  Martdne,  and  in  a  more  re- 
cent publication  by  Vischer  (Berlin,  1834). 

BEEEBTGiS  I.,  Idng  of  Italy  from  888  to  924. 
His  father  was  Eberhard,  duke  of  Friuli ;  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  of 
France.  Upon  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  Berengsr  was  recognized  as  king  of  Italy 
by  one  assembly  of  the  states,  and  Guido,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  by  another.  Civil  war  ensued,  but 
Guiao,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  and 
emperor,  died  in  894,  and  his  son  Lambert, 
who  also  assumed  these  titles,  died  in  898. 
Another  competitor  for  the  throne  arose  in 
Amulph,  king  of  Germany;  but  he  died  in 
899.  The  nobles  then  called  in  Louis,  son  of 
Boson,  king  of  Provence,  who  marched  into 
Italy ;  but  Berenger  surrounded  him  and  forced 
him  to  take  an  oath  never  to  reenter  Italy.  He 
violated  his  oath,  retumed,  and  was  crowned. 
Berenger  surprised  him  near  Verona,  took  him 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  blinded,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Provence.  Berenger  was  now 
crowned  by  Pope  John  X.  as  king  and  em- 
peror, and  gained  considerable  successes  over 
the  Saracens  and  Hun^rians,  who  had  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  The  nobles,  jealous  of 
his  growing  power,  set  up  another  competi- 
tor, Rudolph,  king  'of  Burgundy,  who  invaded 
Italy  in  921.  A  decisive  battle  took  place  at 
Firenzuola,  July  29,  928.  At  the  moment 
when  the  army  of  Rudolph  was  on  the  point 
of  rout,  his  brother-in-law  brought  up  large 
reinforcements;  and  Berenger,  in  turn  de- 
feated, was  forced  to  take  refhge  in  Verona, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  in  March,  924,  by 
a  man  named  Lambert,  to  whose  son  he  was 
godfather. — ^Berenger  II.,  king  of  Italy  from 
950  to  961,  son  of  Gisela,  daughter  of  Berenger 
I.,  and  of  Adalbert,  marquis  of  Ivrea.    ms 
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stepmother,  Ermengarda,  had  plaoed  upon  tlie 
throne  her  brother  Hngh,  count  of  Provence, 
who  at  length  ordered  Berenger  to  be  seized 
and  blinded.  He  escaped,  and  took  refoge 
in  Germany  with  Otho  the  Great,  and  in  943 
began  to  excite  the  Italians  against  Hugh,  and 
in  945  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  nobles  and  bishops. 
Hugh  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Lothiure, 
who  received  the  title  of  king,  but  Berenger 
exercised  the  real  authority.  Lotludre  died,  it 
is  supposed  by  poison,  in  950.  Berenger  was 
now  crowned  together  with  his  son  Adal- 
bert, to  whom  he  wished  to  marry  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  Lothaire.  She  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Otho,  who  in  951  marched  mto 
Italy,  penetrated  without  opposition  to  Pavia, 
the  capital  of  Berenger,  and  married  Adelaide. 
The  next  year  Otho  returned  to  Germany, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Berenger,  who 
besought  him  to  restore  to  him  the  crown 
upon  any  conditions,  and  whom  he  finally  re- 
established as  a  feudatory  of  the  German  em- 
pire. But,  scarcely  on  his  throne  again,  Beren- 
ger undertook  to  punish  those  of  his  subjects 
who  had  taken  part  with  Otho.  The  German 
emperor  thereupon  sent  an  army  under  his 
son  Ludolph,  wno  speedily  overran  nearly  all 
Italy,  but  died  tlie  next  year.  In  961  Otho 
himself  took  the  field.  Berenger  shut  himself 
up  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo,  where  he  stood  a 
long  siege,  but  was  starved  out  in  964,  and 
forced  to  surrender.  He  and  his  wife  were 
imprisoned  at  Bamberg,  where  he  died  in  966. 
His  son  Adalbert  troubled  the  Germans  for  a 
while,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  flee  and  take 
refuge  in  Constantinople. 

BEEENICE,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  queens  and  princesses.  I*  Daughter  of 
La^s  and  Antigone,  went  to  Egypt  in  the 
tram  of  Eurydice,  second  wife  of  Ptolemy  I. 
(Soter),  became  herself  his  third  wife,  and  in- 
duced him  to  make  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  his  successor  in  preference  to  an  elder 
son  by  Eurydice.  Her  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Theocritus, 
and  after  her  death  divine  honors  were  decreed 
to  her.  II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Phila- 
delphus),  and  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  (Tbeoe), 
king  of  Syria.  Antii>chu8  entered  into  a  treaty 
in  249  B.  0.,  by  which  he  agreed  to  put  away 
his  wife  Laodioe  and  marry  Berenice;  but 
upon  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  two  years 
afterward,  Antiochus  took  Laodice  back  and 

Sut  Berenice  away  in  turn.  *  Laodice,  however, 
istrusted  Antiochus  and  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned.  Berenice  fled  to  Daphne,  where  she 
was  murdered  together  with  her  son  and  at- 
tendants by  Laodioe^  partisans.  Ill*  Grand- 
daughter of  Berenice  I.,  daughter  of  Magas, 
king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  III. 
(Euergetes)  of  Egypt.  Her  &ther  promised 
her  in  marriofre  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  soon 
afterward  died.  Her  mother,  Arsino^,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  tlie  match,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  it  oflered  her  in  marnage 


to  Demetrius  the  Delicate,  ion  of  Demetrioa 
Poliorcetes.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Demetnoa 
in  Gyrene  to  recdve  her,  Arsinod  hendf  fell  ia 
love  with  him,  and  Berenice,  indignant  that 
her  mother  was  preferred  by  Demetrius^  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  the  cmeen. 
She  then  went  to  Eoypt  and  married  Euer- 
getes, to  whom  she  n»d  been  originaDy  be- 
trothed. Upon  the  return  of  her  hnsbaiid 
from  an  expedition  into  Syria,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow,  she  offered  up  her  hair  to  Venus.  Tb« 
hair  was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  the 
seven  stars  of  the  constellation  Lcks  known  as 
the  Coma  or  Crinis  Berenices.  She  was  pot 
to  death  by  order  of  her  son  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throoa. 
IT*  Also  called  Cleopatra,  dan^ter  of  Ptol- 
emy YIII.  (Lathyrus)  of  Egypt  and  wife  of 
Alexander  II.  (Ptolemy  X.).  Sue  was  plaoed 
upon  the  tlirone  by  the  Alexandrians  aftar  the 
death  of  her  father  ^81  B.  C.) ;  and  Alexander, 
who  had  been  appomted  king  by  Sulla,  agreed 
to  marry  her  and  share  the  sovereignty.  He 
performed  his  agreement,  but  caused  her  to  be 
assassinated  19  days  after  their  marriag*, 
whereupon,  it  is  said,  the  Alexandrians  roae 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death.  T*  Dau^ter 
of  Ptolemy  XI.  (Auletes)  and  eldest  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  She  was  proclaimed 
queen  upon  the  deposition  of  her  father,  58  B. 
C.,  and  wishing  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  she  sent  to  Syria  fur  Seleucna  Cybio- 
sactes,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  royal  race 
of  the  Seleucid®.  Finding  him  to  t>e  a  man 
of  mean  character,  she  caused  him  to  be  stran- 
gled a  few  days  afterward.  She  then  married 
Archelaus  of  Comana,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
son  of  Mithridates  Eupator.  Aulus  Gabinoa, 
having  undertaken  to  restore  Auletes  to  the 
throne,  defeated  her  and  her  husband  in  three 
successive  battles,  55  B.  C,  and  Archelaus 
was  slain.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Auletes 
after  his  restoration  was  to  cause  his  daughter 
to  be  put  to  death.  VL  Daughter  of  Coi^ba- 
rus  and  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great, 
king  of  Judea,  married  her  cousin  Aristobolus^ 
The  latter  reproached  her  with  the  inferiority 
of  her  birth,  and  her  complaints  of  this  to  her 
mother  increased  the  hostility  against  her  hua- 
band.  After  his  execution  (6  B.  C.)  she  mar- 
ried Theudion,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Antipater, 
the  eldest  son  of  Herod.  After  the  death  of 
Theudion  she  went  to  Rome  with  her  mother 
and  remained  till  her  death.  She  was  the 
mother  of  A  grippa  I.  VD.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  A  grippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod,  king 
of  Chalcis,  and  had  two  sons  by  him.  Upon 
his  death  in  A.  D.  48  she  lived  with  bar 
brother  Agrippa  for  some  time,  and  then  mar^ 
rie<l  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  She  left  him, 
and  was  again  living  with  her  brother  when 
Paul  pleaded  before  him  at  Cssarea.  Titos 
was  captivated  by  her  beauty  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem and  carried  her  to  Home.  He  desired 
I  to  marry  her,  but  was  compelled  by  the  public 
I  sentiment  at  Rome  to  send  her  back  to  Judea, 
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against  her  wishes  as  well  as  his  own.  Their 
parting  has  heen  made  the  subject  of  a  tra- 
gedyby  Racine. 

BERENICEi  I*  An  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
on  a  galf  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  sea.  an- 
ciently called  Sinos  Immundns,  in  lat  28  66' 
N.,  Ion.  85**  84'  E.,  165  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Syene 
(Asswan).  The  city  stood  upon  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  shore  and  a  range  of  hills. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  Ptolemy  II.,  and 
being  the  terminus  of  a  great  road  from  Ooptos 
on  the  Nile,  210  m.  distant,  became  the  empo- 
rium of  commerce  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
on  the  one  hand  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other,  and  so  continued  under  the  Romans.  The 
population  was  about  10,000.  Some  ancient 
remains  exist  IL  An  ancient  city  of  Oyrenaica, 
situated  upon  the  promontory  of  Pseudopenias, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream  Lathon,  near 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  It  was 
originally  called  Hesperis  because  the  garden 
of  tlie  Hesperides  was  supposed  to  be  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  acquired  importance  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  was  named  Berenice  from 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  were  Jews.  Its  proroerity  received 
a  blow  from  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  during 
the  reign  of  Tri^an,  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered. Under  Justinian  it  was  fortified  and 
adorned  with  baths.  Benghazi  now  occupies 
its  site. 

BHtESFOBD,  JiMS,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Upham,  Hampshire,  in  1764,  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  rector  of  Eibworth,  Leicester- 
shire. He  was  the  author  of  various  indepen- 
dent works  and  of  contributions  to  the  ^  Look- 
er-on," a  periodical  published  in  1792-'8.  His 
most  notea  work  was  *^  The  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,*'  a  prose  satire  often  reprinted. 

BERiSFOBD,^  WUUaa  €trr,  viscount,  a  British 
general,  bom  in  Ireland,  Oct.  2,  1768,  died  in 
Kent,  Jan.  8,  1864.  He  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Waterford,  and  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  age.  While  in 
Nova  Scotia  he  lost  an  eye.  He  served  at  Tou- 
lon, in  Corsica,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  and 
in  Ireland,  and  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thence  he  was  detach- 
ed m  1806  in  command  of  the  land  forces  of 
an  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  -general.  He  took  the  place, 
but  was  obliged  to  surrender  it  with  his  corps, 
and  soon  afterward  made  his  escape.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  force  which  captured 
Madeira  in  1807  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  In  1808  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  with 
the  rank  of  m^or  general  and  intmsted  with 
the  organization  of  the  Portuguese  army.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Cintra. 
He  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  into  Spain, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  cov- 
ered the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  In  1809 
he  was  appointed  marshal  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  he  reorganized  and 


brought  into  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  He 
supported  Wellington  throughout  the  peninsu- 
lar war.  and  took  part  in  all  the  principal  bat- 
tles. On  May  4, 1811,  he  invested  the  fortress 
of  Bad^oz,  but  considered  it  advisable  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  on  the  16th  defeated  Soult  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  rather,  however,  through  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers  than  through  his  own 
generalship.  He  took  part  in  the  victories  of 
Salamanca,  Yitoria,  Bayonne,  Orthez,  and  Tou- 
louse, and  was  created  field  marshal  of  Portu- 
gal, duke  of  Elvas,  and  marquis  of  Santo  Cam- 
po.  In  1810  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment, but  never  took  his  seat  In  1814  he  was 
created  Baron  Beresford  of  Albuera  and  Dun- 
gannon,  and  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Brazil ;  and  in  1817  he  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Brazil,  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese 
government  After  his  return  to  England  he 
was  made  viscount  (1828)  and  general  of  the 
army  (1826).  From  1828  to  1880  he  was  mas- 
ter general  of  the  ordnance.  Having  assisted 
in  forwarding  English  troops  to  Dom  Miguel, 
he  was  deprived  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment of  the  rank  of  field  marshd.  In  politics 
he  was  a  decided  tory.  He  married  in  1882  his 
cousin  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam  and  widow  of  Thomas  Hope,  but  died 
without  children,  his  titles  becoming  extinct. 

BEBESlKi.  or  Berezlaa,  a  river  of  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Minsk,  rises  in  lat  55^  10'  N.,  Ion. 
27''  60^  E.,  and  flows  S.  E.  through  a  level 
country,  and  empties  into  the  Dnieper  above 
Retchitza.  By  the  canal  which  connects  it 
with  the  DCkna  the  Baltic  communicates  with 
the  Black  sea.  The  river  is  memorable  for  the 
battle  fought  upon  .  its  banks  in  November, 
1812.  The  army  of  Nap<^eon  on  its  retreat 
from  Moscow,  hard  pressed  by  Eutuzoff  and 
Wittgenstein,  was  about  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  bridge  at  Bori80vJ}ut  found  that  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Kussians  under  Tchitcha- 
goff.  Napoleon  then  constracted  two  bridges 
at  Studienka,  a  small  village  N.  W.  of  Borisov. 
In  the  aftemoon  of  the  26th  the  passage  was 
commenced,  and  continued  through  the  27th 
undisturbed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  morning 
of  the  28th  the  Russians  attacked  the  French 
in  force.  The  remnants  of  the  corps  command- 
ed by  Oudinot,  Ney,  and  Davoust  fought  with 
desperation,  and  gradually  made  their  way 
across,  but  the  Russians  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  battery  of  12  guns  which  commanded 
the  bridge.  Very  great  confusion  and  loss  of 
life  was  caused  among  the  French,  especially  in 
the  unfortunate  rear  guard  commanded  by  Vic- 
tor. Many  sick  ana  wounded  soldiers  and 
stragglers  remained  upon  the  left  bank,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  preparations  were 
made  by  the  French  to  bum  the  bridge.  After 
it  had  been  set  on  fire,  those  who  remained  be- 
hind mshed  upon  it  and  perished  in  the  fiames 
or  in  the  river.  It  is  sdd  that  when  the  ice 
broke  up  in  the  spring  12,000  bodies  of  the 
French  were  found  upon  the  banks.  The 
Russians  took  about  15,000  prisoners. 
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BEREZOV*  L  Also  called  EtraiiTlky  a  village 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  abont  10  m. 
K.  £.  of  Yekaterinburg,  noted  for  its  gold 
mine,  which  employs  6,000  men;  pop.  in  1867, 
1,667.  II.  A  smaU  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Sosra,  a  branch  of  the  Obi,  in  lat  64**  8'  N.,  Ion. 
66°  E. ;  pop.  about  1,600.  It  is  the  sole  station 
for  traffic  in  fars  in  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  the  annual  fair  held  here  is  weU  attended. 
Berezov  is  noted  in  Russian  history  as  a  place 
of  exile.  * 

BESfi)  an  ancient  duchy  of  Germany,  on  the 
lower  Rhine.  In  1108  Adolph  and  Ebrard,  the 
two  counts  of  Teisterband,  were  created  by  the 
emperor  Henry  Y.  counts  of  Ben;  and  Altena. 
One  of  their  descendants  divided  his  territory 
between  his  two  sons,  and  made  one  count  of 
Berg  and  the  other  of  Altena.  It  was  subse- 
quently connected  with  Limburg,  and  still 
later  with  Gleves  and  JtOich.  In  1666,  after 
long  disputes,  Oleves  was  given  to  Branden- 
burg, and  Jtllich-Berg  to  the  Palatinate.  After 
many  new  changes  Jtdich  was  annexed  to 
France  by  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and 
Berg  to  Prussia.  In  1806  Berg  too  was  ceded 
to  France.  In  1808  it  was  enlarged  and  erected 
into  a  grand  duchy  by  Napoleon,  and  given  fint 
to  Murat  and  afterward  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1815  with  Prussia  under  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  is  now  included  in  the 
three  districts  of  Amsberg,  Btlsseldor^  and 
Cologne. 

BEIUi,  Frledricb  i^  count,  a  Russian  general, 
bom  May  26,  1790.  When  a  young  man  he 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  southern 
Europe  and  Turkey,  which  led  to  his  being  sent 
by  Capo  d^Istria,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to 
Naples  in  a  dipl(»natio  capacity,  but  for  the 
purpose  in  reality  of  observing  the  carbonari, 
nis  accounts  of  whom  attracted  much  attention. 
As  colonel  in  the  army  he  took  part  in  expedi- 
tions agauist  tiie  Kirghizes  (1822~'4),  and  also 
in  one  to  the  Aral  sea  (1825),  which  had  im- 
portant scientific  results.  In  1880  he  married 
in  Italy  the  countess  Oicogna.  He  served  for 
12  years  under  Prince  Paskevitch  in  Poland, 
and  was  employed  upon  diplomatic  missions 
and  in  military  topo^phy.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  general  of  in&ntry  and  Quarter- 
master general  on  the  imperial  staf^  ana  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Petersburg.  When  Austria  in 
1849  requested  the  assistance  of  Russia  against 
Hungary,  Berg  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
Vienna,  and  used  all  his  influence  with  Prince 
Paskevitch  to  prevent  a  breach  between  him 
and  Haynau.  On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg 
he  engaged  in  topographical  works  of  magni- 
tude. Having  been  sent  as  governor  to  Fin- 
land, he  was  recalled  in  1861  on  account  of 
his  unpopularity.  He  was  next  employed,  in 
1863-^4,  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  in 
Poland,  at  first  as  adviser  of  the  grand  duke 
Constantine,  and  afterward  as  commander-in- 


chief  and  gov^nor  of  that  province,  an  oflSce 
which  he  still  holds  (1878).  He  waa  created 
field  marshal  in  1867. 

BEMIHA,  a  town  of  Asiatio  Turkey,  50  m. 
N.  of  Smyrna,  built  on.  the  site  of  andemt 
Pergamus;  pop.  about  12,000.  The  remaina 
of  several  temples,  of  a  prytaneum,  gynmaidmn, 
amphitheatre,  and  other  public  buildings,  bear 
witness  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty. 

BEECAMI,  Bait^MUMa,  courier  of  Oarolmfl, 
queen  of  England,  said  to  have  been  the  aon 
of  a  village  apothecary.  Originally  a  common 
soldier  in  the  Italian  army,  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  quartermaster.  In  1814  at  Ifilan  he 
was  recommended  to  Queen  Caroline  by  the 
marquis  of  Ghislieri  as  a  man  of  character  and 
attainments.  He  was  singularly  good-looking 
and  was  taken  into  her  service  as  courier. 
He  nearly  lost  his  life  by  drinkiog  tJiroii^ 
mistake  a  glass  of  poisoned  wine  that  bad  beoi 
intended  for  the  queen.  He  accompanied  her 
upon  her  travels  through  G^many,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Syria,  and  was  treated  with  great 
&vor,  promoted  to  the  position  of  chamberiain 
and  master  of  the  horse,  admitted  to  the  table 
of  her  mi^esty,  and  presented  with  a  handsome 
estate  near  Milan.  At  Palermo  the  queen  ob- 
tained tor  him  the  title  of  baron.  His  sister 
the  countess  of  Oldi  was  made  lady  in  waiting, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  steward  and  the  otiier 
treasurer.  Upon  the  return  of  the  queen  to 
i^gland  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
her  which  were  founded  principally  upon  Uie 
charge  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  improper 
intimacy  with  Bergami  upon  her  travels.  The 
public  sentiment  in  En^and,  however^  was 
upon  the  queen^s  side,  and  the  proceedings 
were  discontinued.  After  the  queen^s  return 
to  Englimd  Bergami  continued  to  reside  in 
Italy  in  the  ei^oyment  of  the  wealth  received 
ieom  her. 

BEEGiHO.    L  A  province  of  N.  Italy,  a  part 
of  Ixmibardy,  bounded  N.  by  Sondrio,  £.  by 
Brescia,  S.  by  Gremona,  and  W.  by  Milan  and 
Como;  area,  1,027  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  S68,- 
112.    It  comprises  tne  three  districts  of  Ber- 
gamo, Clusone,  and  Treviglio.    The  Alps  ex- 
tend down  into  the  northern  districts  of  B^- 
gamo  and  Clusone,  which  are  well  wooded. 
The  southern  district,  Treviglio,  is  part  of  the 
great  Lombard  plain,  and  is  rich  and  fertile. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Adda,  its  tributa- 
ries the  Brembo  and  Serio,  and  the  O^o,  an 
affluent  of  the  Po,  which  flows  throo^  Lake 
Iseo.    The  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  wamut  are 
cultivated,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees.     The  province  has  valuable 
iron   mines,  large   iron    works,  and  sevenl 
woollen  and  silk  &ctories.    It  is  celebrated 
for  its  beautiftil  scenery.    The  inhabitants  are 
clownish  and  awkward   in  appearance,  bat 
shrewd.    Their  dialect  is  pecmiar.    The  har- 
lequins of  the  Italian  stage  have  imitated  their 
manners   and   accent,  imd   are  supposed  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  valley  of  t^ 
Brembo.     IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  provinoe, 


between  the  Serio  and  Brembo,  2S  m.  IT.  E.  | 
of  Mil&n ;  pop.  in  I8T3,  87,B68.  It  oonnsta 
of  ftD  npper  and  a  lower  town,  half  a  mile  | 


distant  from  each  other.  The  former,  called 
the  Citti  (ano.  Bergomwti^,  is  situated  upon 
a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  one  of  the  last  spars 
of  the  Alps.  It  was  stronf^ly  fortilied  by  the 
Venetiona,  and  ita  difmantled  walls  now  form 
beantiM  boulevards.  The  charch  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  was  began  in  11S4,  hnt  not 
completed  until  long  an«rward.  The  northern 
part,  erected  in  I860,  is  of  black  aod  white 
marble.  The  interior  is  rich  in  stacco  deoora- 
tioits  and  paintings,  among  which  are  remains 
of  old  frescoes,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  i4th  century.  The  stalls  of  the 
choir  and  screen  are  among  the  finest  speoimene 
of  wood  carving  in  Italy.  The  campanile,  more 
Umn  SOO  (t,  high,  appears  conapicuoasly  in  the 
view.  The  sacristy,  erected  in  1480,  is  among 
the  earliest  examplM  of  the  introdactioo  of  the 
Roman  style  in  oonnectaon  with  tlie  Gothic. 
Acljoining  the  chnroh  is  the  sepalchral  chapel 
of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni,  a  tamons  oondot- 
tiere  of  the  IfiCh  centnry ;  the  facade,  which  has 
lately  been  restored,  is  rery  fine,  ornamented 
with  diSerent-coloreid  marbles.  The  dnomo,  or 
cathedral,  has  a  fine  cnpola,  which  forms  a  cod- 
apicnons  object.  Before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
or  Broletto,  which  oontaina  a  pnbUo  library  of 
70,000  volmnes,  stands  the  statae  of  Torquato 
Taaso,  whose  father  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
In  the  Carrara  academy  lectures  are  given  on 
art.  There  is  also  an  academy  of  mosic,  in 
which  Bonizetti  was  tanght,  a  theatre,  and 
other  pnblie  buildings.  The  lower  town,  called 
the  Borgo  or  subnrb  of  San  Leonardo,  is  the 
seat  of  hasiness.  It  is  noted  for  La  Fiera  di 
Bant'  Alessandro,  a  large  sqnate  building  of 
fltoBe,  within  which  are  streets,  SOO  shops,  and 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  adorned  with  a 
fonntain.     A  great  annnal  fair  commences  here 


in  August,  which  is.s^d  to  have  been  held 

ever  ^ce  the  lOtb  oentnry.    The  building  was 

erected  in  1740.    The  oommodities  sold  are 

nlka,     cloths,     wools, 

inm,  &o. 

BEBeiMOT,  a  kind 
of  green-colored  citron 
or  small  orange,  of  line 
flavor  and  taste,  of 
round  form,  the  fhiit 
of  the  eitruM  margoTita 
(btrgamia  of  Risao  and 
De  Oandolle).  The 
rind  Aimishes  by  distil- 
lation an  essence  or  oil 
which  is  much  used  in 
perfiuBery,  and  to  some 
extent  in  medicine. 
He  bergamot  tree  is  a 
native  (J  the  sonth  of 
Enrope,  and  is  particu- 
larly abnndtuit  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  Nice. 
To  obtain  S}  ounces  of 
oil,  100  bergamota  are 
consumed.  This  oil  or 
essence  has  a  very 
agreeable,  sweetish  odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatio 
tairte.  Ita  specifio  gravity  is  0'S86.  In  oom- 
poaition  it  is  not  to  be  diatingniahed  from  oil 


Bargmwt  <Cltnu 

of  lemons.  Alcohol  is  used  to  adulterate  it, 
and  is  not  readily  deteoted  when  added  only 
to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent. — Benromot  is  also 
the  name  of  a  variety  of  pears,  which,  like  the 
citron  tree  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  Bergamo,  Italy. — The  word  is 
abo  used  to  designate  a  coarse  tapestry,  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  invented  at  Bergamo. 

BEBOEH,  a  X.  £.  county  of  New  Jersey,  bor- 
dering on  New  York  and  bonnded  E.  by  the 
Hudson  river ;  area.  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
80,12a.     On  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hodson,  with- 
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in  the  limits  of  this  coontj,  are  the  Palisades,  a 
range  of  trap  rock  which  rises  perpendioolarl; 
from  tiie  river  to  a  height  of  GOO  ft.  The 
oonntf  is  intersected  hy  Ramapo,  Hackensacb, 
and  Saddle  rivera,  has  an  uneven  and  in  the 
western  part  monotainouB  surface,  and  a  pro- 
dnctive  soil.  It  contains  limestone  and  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie 
railway,  the  Hackensack  branchjand  the  North- 
em  railway  of  New  Jersey,  The  chief  pro- 
dactions  in  18T0  were  8, TBS  bushels  of  wheat, 
81,71S  of  rye,  148,140  of  Indian  com,  45,533 
of  oats,  24,009  of  backwheat,  209,162  of  pota- 
toes, 18,20S  tons  of  bay,  and  323,919  lbs.  of 
batter.  There  were  8,53G  horses,  4,0TS  milch 
oowa,  1,661  other  cattle,  478  ebeep,  and  2,953 
awine.  Valne  of  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$240,463.    Capital,  Hackensack. 

BEBSEIf.  I.  A  province  (itift  or  diocese)  of 
Norway,  oomprinng  most  of  the  W.  part  of 
the  country,  ioclnding  the  m^nland  and  many 


Beijen,  Norwiy. 

inhahited  and  desert  islands  along  the  coast, 
bonnded  N.  by  Trondl^em,  E.  by  Hamar  and 

Christiania,  8.  by  Christionsand,  andW.  by  the 
ocean ;  area,  14.669  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1666, 267,- 
3S4,  eiclosive  of  the  city  of  Bergen,  which  has 
a  separHte  administrative  organization.  It  con- 
sists of  the  distriote  (antU)  of  SSndre  and  Nor- 
dre  (sonth  and  north)  Bergenbans  and  of  part 
of  tlie  district  of  Romsdat.  Among  the  largest 
gulfs  is  the  Ilardanger  or  Bommelfjord,  83  m. 
long.  The  principal  rirer,  the  Leerdals,  rises  in 
the  Fille  monntains  and  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Sognef  gulf.  There  is  good  pastnrage  between 
the  high  mountains  which  extend  over  nearly 
^e  whole  province  and  aronnd  the  gnlta;  and 
cattle  breeding  and  fisheries,  chiefly  of  herrings, 
are  the  principal  industries.  Agrioniture  hss 
been  lately  somewhat  improved,  thongh  com 
must  still  be  imported  in  a  few  parishes.  Mar- 
ble is  found  to  some  extent.  Copper  and  iron 
ore,  though  abnndant,  are  not  much  worked 
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owing  to  their  rather  inaecesnble  ntnation  and 
to  the  scarcity  of  wood.    Bun  is  singnlariy 
frequent,  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  frran 
diseases  of  the  skin.    II.  A  city  and  seaport, 
capital  of  the  province,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
BOndre  Bergenhnus,  on  the  "W^.  coast,  180  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Ohristiania;  pop.  in  1866,  39,194. 
An   island    called  AskO,  opposite    the   town 
and  8  m.  distant,  encloses  a  bay  called  Bye- 
f  jorden,  which  divides  into  two  branches  called 
Vaogen  and  Pndefjorden.    The  town  is  tmik 
upon  the  promontory  between  these  two  parts 
of  the  hay,  and  extends  in  a  semicircle  aronnd 
the  Vaagen.    Behind  the  town  on  the  land 
eide  are  high  monntains.    It  was  formerly  the 
first  commercial  dty  of  Norway,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  importance.    The  harbor  is  ex- 
cellent, but  difficult  of  access.     It  is  defended 
by  the  castle  of  Bergenhnus  and  mz  smaller 
forts.  The  Nordlandmen  come  to  the  city  twice 
a  year  with  fish,  skin,  and  feathers.     In  Hard) 
and  April  600  or  700 
vessels   may  be   Ken 
in  the  harbor  at  one 
time.     About  $2,000,- 
000  worth  offish  oreH- 
ported  annually.    Hm 
city  was    fonnded  m 
1070    by    King    OW 
Kyrre,   who   boilt  the 
castle  and  some  of  the 
ohnrchee.    It  was  ter- 
eral  times  devastated 
by  the  black  plsgue. 
The  first  foreign  trcst,' 
made  by  the  Englisii 
was  made  in  this  city 
in    1217.      The   mer- 
chauts  of  the  Haneeat- 
ic  league  aftetwsrd  ob- 
tained a  foothold  here, 
and  in  144G  estabKdred 
a    Hanseatie    traduig 
factory.     Their  clerto 
and  agents  were  wh- 
it exclnmvely  to  the  government  of  the 
[anse  towns.     Uorriage  was  not  permitted 
to  them.     In  September,  1465,  they  csaud 
to  be  pat  to  death  Governor  Olaf  Nieliwi, 
Bishop  Toriief,  and  60  other  persons.    Finsl- 
ly  Frederick    II.  of  Denmark  on  July  Sfi, 
1660,   issued   a  decree,  called    the  "(MenM 
BecesB,"   for   the  determination  of  dtsputM 
between  the  citizens  and  the  snbjects  of  tfat 
iwgue,  which  broke  up  its  supremacy.    M«- 
chants  from  other  countries  began  to  share  in 
the  basiness,  and  in  1T6S  the  last  house  be- 
longing to  the  Honsa  became  the  property  cf  s 
citizen  of  Bergen. 

BEtGEN-OP-ZOOl,  or  Berg-ep-ZM^  a  ^irtiGta 
t«wn  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
North  Brabant,  on  the  river  Zoom,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  East  Scheldt,  19  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 


bor,  a  handsome  town  house,  an  ancient  palsce 
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now  used  for  barracks,  two  arsienals,  several 
powder  magazmea,  and  a  number  of  earthen- 
ware and  other  manafaotories  of  small  impor- 
tance. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  sardines. 
The  place  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Netherlands  in  their  straggle  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  repeatedly  besieged  by  the  lat- 
ter without  success.  The  fortifications  are  pro- 
tected by  a  morass,  and  after  the  Spanish  wars 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  enigineer  Ooe- 
horn.  They  were  taken  however  by  the  French 
in  1747  under  Oount  L6wendal.  The  town 
having  been  restored  to  the  Dutch  upon  the 
declaration  of  peace,  it  again  surrendered  to 
the  French  under  Pichegru  in  1795.  The  Eng- 
lish besieged  it  in  1814  without  success. 

BERGENBOTB.  Gifltavy  a  German-English  his- 
torian, bom  in  rrussia  in  1618,  died  in  Madrid 
in  February,  1869.  He  was  assessor  to  the 
high  court  of  Berlin  from  1848  to  1848,  when 
he  joined  the  extreme  liberals.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  wrote  an  account  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee to  which  he  belonged  in  California  in 
1850,  and  after  several  voyages  across  the  At- 
lantic settled  in  England  in  1856,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  collecting  from  the  record  office  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  Tudors.  The  master 
of  the  rolls  commissioned  him  to  report  on  the 
important  discoveries  in  the  archives  of  Siman- 
oas,  and  he  pursued  his  task  amid  great  diffi- 
culties at  Simancas  and  in  London,  Brussels, 
ftud  Madrid.  He  edited  several  volumes  in  the 
** Calendar  of  the  State  Papers"  (London, 
1870-71),  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  was  still  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches when  he  died.  He  also  wrote  an  es- 
say on  Wat  Tyler,  the  story  of  Queen  Joanna 
for  the  supplementary  volume  of  the  **  Calen- 
dar of  Spanish  Papers,"  and  the  abstract  of 
B^Avila^s  account  of  the  murder  of  Don  Carlos 
by  Philip  II.  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright  published 
in  1870  a  ''Memorial  Sketch  of  Bergenroth." 

BERCiERAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogno,  on  the  right  bank  of  ^e 
river  Dordogne,  25  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  P^rigueuz ; 
pop.  in  1866,  12,116.  It  is  ill  built,  but  finely 
situated,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  called  St.  Martin  de  Bergerac  and  the 
other  Madeleine.  The  town  grew  out  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Martin,  founded  in  1080.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1845,  who  were  not 
finally  dispossessed  till  1450.  It  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Calvinists,  and  suffered  much  dur- 
ing the  religions  wars.  Its  fortifications  w^re 
demolished  by  Richelieu  in  1621 ;  and  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  destroyed 
its  prosperity.  There  are  iron  founderies  and 
smelting  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  and  the  town 
has  a  trade  in  P^rigord  truffles,  and  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  liqueurs.  The  Bergerac  red  and 
white  wine,  often  called /^f^if  ehampayns,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  Dordogne  and  Gironde,  the  best 
being  the  Montbazillac,  St.  Nexann,  and  Sanc6. 

BEftGERAC,  SaTiilei  Cjraiede,  a  French  author 
and  duellist,  bom  at  Bergerac  in  1620,  died  in 


Paris  in  1655.  He  was  compelled  by  serious 
wounds  to  retire  from  the  military  service,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  reck- 
less courage,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  he  oecame  a  notorious  duellist.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  quarrels.  When  the 
sight  of  his  long  nose,  which  was  covered  with 
scars,  nrovoked  a  smile,  a  duel  was  the  result. 
He  ordered  the  actor  Montfieury  not  to  play 
for  a  month,  and  he  was  compelled  to  obey 
him.  Bergerac^s  pen  was  no  less  formidable  a 
weapon  than  his  sword.  He  had  controversies 
with  Loret,  Scarron.  Montfieury,  •  and  others. 
He  studied  philosopny  under  Gassendi,  mas- 
tered the  principles  of  Descartes,  and  gave  some 
attention  to  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  His 
best  works  are  Le  pedant  jouiy  a  comedy  writ- 
ten when  he  was  at  college,  and  Agrippine, 
a  tragedy.  Comeille  and  Moli^re  found  in  his 
writings  suggestions  for  some  of  their  happiest 
efforts ;  and  Swift  is  supposed  by  some  critics 
to  have  been  indebted  to  his  HUtoire  eomique 
de$  Stats  et  empire$  de  la  lune  and  Hutoire 
eomique  du  wteil  for  incidents  of  his  ^*  Gulli- 
ver's Travels."  The  works  of  Bergerac  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1677  and  1741. 

BERGHAU8,  HefauM,  a  German  geographer, 
bom  at  Cleves,  May  8,  1797.  In  1815  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army 
under  Gen.  Tauenzien  in  France,  and  made 
use  of  his  observations  during  the  campaign 
in  the  preparation  of  his  map  of  France  (1824), 
the  best  up  to  that  time.  From  1816  to  1821 
he  was  employed  upon  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey of  Prussia  under  the  war  department.  He 
also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  Weiland's  map 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Reymann's  map  of  Ger- 
many. In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  applied  mathematics  in  the  Berlin  academy 
of  architecture,  and  held  that  office  till  1855. 
Besides  contributing  to  various  periodicals,  he 
has  published  a  map  of  Asia  in  18  sheets ;  a 
physical  atlas,  the  basis  of  that  published  by 
A.  Keith  Johnston ;  and  a  collection  of  hydro- 
graphical  maps  for  the  Pmssian  navy.  He  ed- 
ited the  Heriha  (1825-'9)  and  several  other 
geographical  periooicals ;  and  his  works  include 
Allegemeine  tender-  und  VHherkundeifi  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1887-'41);  Die  Vdlker  dee  ErdbalU 
(2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Brussels  and  Leipsic,  1852) ; 
Grundlinien  der  phyeihaliechen  Erdbeeehrei- 
bung  (2d  ed.,  Stutt^trt,  1856);  Grundlini^ 
der  Ethnographie  (2d  ed.,  1856) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Catlings  works  on  the  Xorth  American 
Indians  (1848). 

BERGBEM,  HIkelaaSy  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  Haarlem  in  1624,  died  Feb.  18,  1688.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  painter  Peter  Eloas  van 
Haarlem,  and  studied  under  his  father.  Van 
Goyen,  Weenix,  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
one  day  when  pursued  by  his  father  into  Van 
Goyen's  studies  Van  Goyen  exclaimed  to  the 
other  pupils  Berg  hem^  *^Hide  him;^^  and 
thns  he  received  his  name.  Hb  paintings  were 
early  in  great  demand.  He  was  extremely  in- 
dustrious, and  his  works,  most  of  which  are 
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landscapes  with  groups  of  figures  and  oafcUe, 
are  careful  in  fimsh,  effective  in  composition, 
and  harmonious  in  coloring.  The  atmospheric 
effects  are  admirable.  There  are  11  of  his  pic- 
tures in  the  Louvre,  18  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  others  in 
England,  at  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  else- 
where. He  left  a  great  number  of  pictures  and 
a  number  of  exquisite  drawings  and  etchings. 
His  works  bring  high  prices. 

BfaUUIAlf,  Ttrtan  OM  a  Swedish  chemist 
and  naturalist,  bom  at  Ejatarinaberg,  in  West 
Gothland,  in  March,  1785,  died  at  Medevi,  July 
8,  1784.  Intended  by  his  father  for  the  law  or 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
IJpsal,  where  he  injured  his  health  by  exces- 
sive study,  and  applied  himself  by  way  of 
recreation  to  botany  and  entomology.  He  sent 
to  linniBUS  several  insects  previously  unknown 
in  Sweden,  and  devised  a  new  method  for  their 
clasafication  founded  upon  the  characterisUcs 
of  the  larv».  His  first  paper,  published  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm  in 
1756,  narrated  the  discovery  that  leeches  are 
oviparous,  and  that  the  substance  called  eoeeus 
ctquaticus  is  the  ovum  of  a  species  of  leech 
containing  several  of  the  young  animals.  lin- 
n»us  wrote  upon  the  memoir  as  he  gave  it  his 
sanction,  Vidi^  et  ohstupui.  Bergman  devoted 
himself  from  this  time  to  almost  every  branch 
of  science.  He  presented  memoirs  to  the 
academy  upon  attraction,  electricity,  twilight, 
the  rainbow,  and  the  aurora  borealis ;  became 
in  1761  adjunct  professor  of  physics  and  math- 
ematics at  UpsaL  and  was  appointed  in  the 
same  year  one  of  the  astronomers  to  observe 
the  first  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the 
sun.  In  1768  an  association  of  savants  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth ;  to  each  of  the  members  a 
particular  portion  of  the  subject  was  assigned, 
and  Bergman  received  the  department  of  phys- 
ics. The  report  which  he  made  after  eight 
years  of  study  was  rapidly  sold  and  translated 
into  foreign  languages.  In  1766  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chemical  chair  of  the  university, 
and  immediately  silenced  the  murmurs  of  his 
opponents  by  publishing  a  curious  and  original 
memoir  on  the  manufacture  of  alum.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  and  determined  to  banish 
i^om  chemical  science  all  preconceptions,  and 
to  proceed  only  by  observation  of  facts.  He 
published  in  1774  a  paper  **0n  the  Atrial 
Acid,''  subsequently  called  carbonic  acid,  and 
proved  that  it  was  a  new  and  distinct  acid. 
By  boUing  nitric  acid  with  sugar,  gum,  and 
other  v^etable  substances,  he  produced  oxalic 
acid.  He  succeeded  in  analyxmg  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  formed  factitious  mineral  waters  by 
combinations  of  their  elements.  In  his  re- 
searches on  this  topic  he  adopted  the  opinion 
that  caloric  is  a  fluid,  and  was  the  first  discov- 
erer of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  he  called 
the  hepatic  gas.  He  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  humid  method  in  the  examination  of  min- 


erals, and  by  combining  it  with  the  dry  meihod 
he  obtained  a  knowle^^e  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  and 
other  precious  stcmes.  He  was  the  first  also  to 
derive  important  results  in  chemistry  from  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe.  All  of  his  labors  led  him 
to  a  chemical  ctassifioation  of  the  minerals,  ae> 
cording  to  which  the  genera  were  detemdned 
by  the  principal  integrant  elements,  the  speam 
by  the  different  de^^es  in  which  they  were 
combined,  and  the  varieties  by  the  external 
form.  Applying  geometry  to  the  forms  of 
crystals,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  theory 
of  crystallization  afterward  developed  by  Hatly. 
He  demonstrated  tiiat  the  superiority  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  steel  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
manganese,  and  that  the  brittleness  of  steel  in 
extreme  cold  was  caused  by  siderite,  a  sub- 
stance which  be  thought  a  new  metal,  al- 
though it  has  since  been  recognized  as  the 
phosphuret  of  iron.  The  theory  of  aflfinitiea, 
proposed  by  Geoffroy  in  1718,  had  been  the 
first  step  toward  giving  a  philosophical  foimdar 
tion  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Bergman, 
seizing  upon  this  idea,  made  it  almost  his  own 
by  an  immense  number  of  new  expenmenti^ 
and  presented  chemical  phenomena  as  only 
modincationa  of  the  great  law  which  roles  the 
universe.  To  the  curious  operati<ms  of  the  ele- 
ments when  placed  in  Juxtaposition — two  onited 
elements  being  separated  by  the  ^proaeh  of 
a  third  with  which  one  of  them  combines,  and 
two  compounds  as  they  meet  each  other  inter> 
exdianging  some  of  their  elements  and  thus 
forming  two  new  compounds — ^to  these  ele- 
mental^ movements  he  assigned  the  name 
elective,  and  introduced  the  term  dective 
affinities.  His  mathematical  training  is  seen 
in  the  simple  formulas  by  which  he  described 
chemical  operations.  He  adopted  the  eirooe- 
ous  though  ingenious  ideas  of  bcheele  coDcem- 
ing  phlogiston,  and  in  general  his  discoveries 
of  (acta  were  of  much  more  value  than  bli 
theoretical  explanations.  His  labors  distis- 
guished  him  throughout  Europe;  he  cor- 
responded with  Uie  principal  contemporary 
chemists  and  physical  philosophers,  was  a 
member  of  numerous  l^med  societies,  and 
received  from  the  king  of  Sweden  the  order  of 
Vasa.  He  remained  at  Upsal,  tiiongh  invited 
to  Berlin  by  Frederick  the  Great,  till  the  state 
of  his  health,  broken  by  his  immense  labm, 
obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  mineral  apings 
where  he  died.  His  ^^  Physical  and  Chonical 
Essays  "  were  translated  into  Engli^  by  Dc 
Edmund  Oullen  (2  vols.,  1788 ;  «d  voL,  17»1). 
BVMWSZij  the  name  of  a  family  of  Italian 
stringed  instrument  makers.  L  CuW^bcHnaDd 
died  at  Cremona.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Stradi- 
varius,  and  was  actively  employed  in  the  coa- 
struction  of  violins,  violas,  and  violonoeUosfroin 
1716  to  1755.  He  often  imitated  his  master'fl 
style,  especially  in  the  purfling  and  the  fbrm  of 
the  sound  hole.  He  had  also  the  secret  of  tiie 
varnish  which  lent  so  much  beauty  to  the  vio- 
lins of  that  maker.    He  was  chiefly  renowned 
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for  the  ezoellaioe  of  his  Tioloncellos.  His  in- 
straments  are  qnhe  rare  and  Terj  yalnable,  as 
he  ranked  probablj  third  in  merit  among  the 
Oremona  makers,  that  is,  next  after  Gnar- 
nerioa,  Stradirarios  holding  nndonbtedly  the 
first  Dosition.  IL  UM  lagdt,  son  of  the 
preceaing,  was  also  a  violin  maker,  but  greatly 
mferior  to  his  father  in  workmanship  and 
finish,  as  also  in  varnish.  His  instruments 
bear  date  from  1750  to  1780.  IIL  Nlssli,  son 
of  Michael  Angela  bom  in  1758,  died  in  1888. 
Hie  earliest  of  his  known  instruments,  a  viola, 
is  dated  1780.  He  formed  the  oonneoting  link 
between  the  dajs  of  Stradivarius  and  onr  own, 
remembering  and  pointing  out  the  house  where 
the  great  violin  maker  lived. 

BBMHSS,  or  BeigMS-8t.-WlBse,  a  fortified 
town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  5  m. 
8.  8.  £.  of  Dunkirk,  on  th&  railway  from  that 
place  to  Hazebrouck,  and  at  the  Junction  at 
several  canals,  by  one  of  which  vessels  of  800 
tons  reach  the  town  from  the  sea;  ptm.  in 
1866,  5,788«  It  is  well  built  llie  finest 
buildings  are  the  town  house,  an  ancient  clock 
tower  160  fbet  high,  and  the  two  towers  of 
the  abbey  of  8t.  mnoc.  It  has  manufiictories 
of  aotapy  hosiery,  cotton  yam,  sugar,  salt,  dis- 
tilled spirits,  leather,  Ac,,  and  has  a  connder- 
able  trade  in  com,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  and 
cattle.  It  was  fortified  by  Yauban,  and  be- 
sieged by  the  English  in  1798  without  success. 

BEIIIOTON9  Jweph,  an  English  author,  bora 
in  Shropshire  in  1744,  died  at  Buckland  in 
Berkshire,  Dec.  1,  1827.  He  belonged  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  family,  was  educat^  at  8t 
Omer,  and  after  20  years^  ministry  as  a  priest 
in  France  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  chapel  at 
Buckland  near  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  controversial  works;  a  valuable  ** History 
of  the  lives  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa  "  (London, 
1784);  "Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain"  (1787); 
''  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  and  of 
Richard  and  John,**  especially  with  reference 
to  the  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket  (Birmingham, 
17iK));  "Memoirs  of  Gregorio  ranzani,  giv- 
ing an  Account  of  his  Agency  in  England  in 
1684-'5-'6  "  (London,  1798),  a  translation  from 
the  Italian,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Oatholics;  "Examination  of  Events  termed 
Miraculous"  (1796),  in  which  he  disputed  the 
authenticity  of  certain  accounts  of  wonderful 
events  in  Italy ;  "  The  Faith  of  Catholics," 
with  Dr.  Kirk  (1818) ;  and  a  "  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (1814). ' 

BfiRIOT,  Chartai  Aagiute  ds,  a  Belgian  violinist 
and  composer,  bom  in  Louvain,  Feb.  20,  1802, 
died  in  Brussels  April  10,  1870.  At  uie  age 
of  nine  he  was  able  to  perform  difficult  con- 
certos for  the  violin.  In  1821  he  became  a 
pupil  in  the  Paris  conservatoire,  but  soon  found 
that  his  style  was  already  too  absolutely  formed 
to  admit  of  much  modification.  He  commenced 
gJTing  ooncerta,  and  made  himself  famona  in 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  other  European 
countries,  being  distinguished  for  the  purity 
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of  his  tone,  his  correctness  of  intonation,  and 
his  refined  taste.  Some  of  his  concert  tours 
were  made  in  company  with  Mme.  Mslibran, 
whom  he  married  in  1885.  She  died  within 
six  months,  and  De  B^riot  was  not  again  heard 
in  public  for  several  years.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  con- 
servatoire of  Brussels,  which  position  he  re^ 
signed  in  1852  in  consequence  of  almost  total 
blindness  occasioned  by  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Among  his  pupus  were  Vieuxtemps, 
Ghys,  Prume,  and  Eonsky.  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  professorship  by  Leonard,  also  one 
of  his  best  pupils.  De  B^riot^s  compositions 
are  numerous,  and  have  been  in  constant  use 
by  vi(riinists.  His  most  valuable  production  is 
a  very  complete  manual  in  three  parts  entitled 
Methode  de  violon, 

BEUULET,  a  N.  E.  county  of  West  Virginia, 
separated  on  the  N.  E.  from  Maryland  by  the 
Potomac,  bounded  S.  E.  by  a  branch  of  that 
river,  and  N.  W.  by  the  Shenandoah  moun- 
tains ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,900, 
of  whom  1,672  were  colored.  Its  surface  is 
uneven  and  broken,  and  its  soil  stubbom  and 
underlaid  with  limestone  and  slate,  through 
which  permealte  numerous  sulphur  and  chalyb- 
eate springs.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road passes  through  it  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  296,975  bushels  of  wheat,  297,689 
of  Indian  com,  107,588  of  oats,  8,629  tons  of 
hay,  289,498  lbs.  of  butter,  and  41,147  of  wool. 
There  were  8,858  horses,  8,060  milch  cows, . 
4,015  other  cattle,  9,218  sheep,  and  8,892 
swine.    Capital,  Martinsburg. 

BEKKELET9  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Little  Avon,  1^  ra.  from  the  Severn,  8  m. 
from  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway,  and 
15  m.  8.  W.  of  Gloucester ;  pop.  of  the  parish 
in  1871,  5,528.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
ship  canal  extends  from  Sharpness  Point  near 
Berkeley  to  Gloucester.  The  town  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  what  is  known  as 
the  vale  of  Berkeley,  long  famous  for  its  butter 
and  cheese,  the  cheese  called  double  Gloucester 
being  made  only  here.  At  the  S.  E.  end  of 
the  town  stands  Berkeley  castle,  built  before 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  still  inhabited  by  a 
descendant  of  its  founders,  Earl  Fitzhardinge. 
In  one  of  its  dungeons  Edward  H.  was  mur- 
dered in  1827.  The  gate  house,  hall,  chapel, 
tower,  and  keep  are  all  in  perfect  preservation. 

IKKKEIjEY,  €Mrge,  an  Irish  prelate  and  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Kilcrin,  county  Kilkenny, 
March  12,  1684,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  14,  1768. 
His  father,  William  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Oharles  I.,  and  was  col- 
lector of  Belfast  The  son  received  his  early 
education  at  Kilkennv  school,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1707.  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
mathematical  tract  which  attracted  some  no- 
tice, and  this  was  followed  hi  1709  by  "An 
Essay  toward  a  new  Theory  of  Vision."  In 
this  he  maintained  that  the  eye  has  no  natural 
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perception  of  space,  and  that  all  its  perceptions 
of  distance,  size,  and  position  are  derived  from 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  theory  has  heen  very 
generally  adopted,  although  (questioned  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Berkeley  himself  vindicated 
it  in  a  pamphlet  24  years  afterward,  but  this 
tract  is  not  included  in  his  published  works. 
In  1710  appeared  his  **  Treatise  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,'*  and  in  1718 
his  ^^  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.'* 
In  these  famous  works  Berkeley  denies  the 
exbtenoe  of  matter,  and  argues  that  it  is  not 
without  the  mind,  but  withhi  it,  and  that  that 
which  is  generally  called  matter  is  only  an  im- 
pression produced  by  divine  power  on  the  mind, 
by  means  of  invariable  rules  styled  the  laws  of 
nature.  His  professed  object  in  maintaining 
this  theory  was  to  defend  revealed  religion  from 
the  attacks  of  skeptics,  and  he  always  insisted 
that  his  views,  if  accepted,  would  place  Ohris- 
tianity  on  an  impregnable  basis.  Some  writers, 
however,  insist  that  they  contain  the  strongest 
.  arguments  against  revelation.  Beattie's  opinion 
is  that  they  have  a  skeptical  tendency,  and 
Hume  expresses  himself  even  more  plainly,  re- 
garding them  as  the  best  weapons  of  skepticism 
to  be  found  in  any  author,  ancient  or  modem. 
His  writings  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  being  inti- 
mate with  Swift,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  and  oAers.  In  1718  he 
accompanied  the  earl  (^Peterborough  to  Italy, 
as  chaplidn  and  secretary  of  legation.  He  re- 
tume<l  next  year  to  England,  but  soon  again 
set  out  with  a  Mr.  Ashe,  and  on  this  tour  paid 
his  celebrated  visit  to  Malebranche,  the  French 
philosopher,  who  became  so  excited  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  Berkeley  on  the  recent  theory  of 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  that,  being  ill  at  the 
time,  he  died  a  few  days  afterward.  Berkeley 
remained  four  years  abroad  with  his  pupil ;  he 
devoted  much  time  to  Sicily,  and  collected 
materials  for  an  a()count  of  its  natural  his- 
tory, which  were  lost  at  sea.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  cordially  received  in  learned 
circles,  but  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  fel- 
lowship in  Trinity  college,  until  Mrs.  Yanhom- 
righ  (Swift's  Vanessa)  bequeathed  him  £4,000. 
In  1724  he  was  made  dean  of  Derry,  the  value 
of  the  living  being  £1,100  per  annum.  But 
worldly  wealth  hiMd  little  valne  in  Berkeley's 
estimation;  and  having  formed  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  college  at  the  Bermudas,  for  the 
purpose  or  training  pastors  for  the  colonial 
churches  and  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  he 
took  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  who 
-after  long  ddays  promised  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  in  anticipation  of  the  happy 
results  of  his  scheme  that  Berkeley  wrote  his 
well  known  stanzas  **0n  the  Prospect  of 
Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  Amenca,"  in 
which  occurs  the  oft  quoted  verse : 

Westward  the  coone  of  emigre  take*  Itt  mj ; 

llie  four  flnt  mU  tlreadj  poat, 
A  fifth  Shan  cloae  tha  drama  with  the  day; 

Ilme'a  nolileat  ottpring  la  tha  ktft 


In  August,  1728,  he  married  the  dangbter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Forster,  speaker  of  tJb« 
Irish  house  of  commons,  and  in  tne  next  month 
set  sail  for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  arriredi  in 
Newport  harbor,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  five 
months,  Jan.  28,  1729.  Soon  after  his  arriral 
he  bought  a  ffirm  about  three  miles  from  New- 
port, and  erected  a  house  which  is  rtiU  staad- 
ing;  and  many  interesting  raniniscencea  exkt 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  island.  Not  far  from  hit 
house,  and  adjacent  to  tibe  sea,  lie  the  hangiiK 
rooks  (so  called),  where  at  their  moat  dev^ed 
point  Berkeley  found  a  natural  alcove,  roofed 
and  open  to  the  south,  commanding  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean,  and  in  it,  traditi(m  relatet, 
he  meditated  and  composed  his  **  Alciphroa,  or 
the  Minute  Philosopher,"  a  defence  of  raligka 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  But  the  scheme  for 
the  college  failed,  the  government  aid  promised 
by  Oarteret  was  never  granted,  and,  aftier  a 
residence  in  Newport  of  2^  years,  Berkeley 
returned  to  England,  giving  to  Tale  colk^  a 
library  of  880  volumes,  as  well  as  his  estate  in 
Rhode  Island,  called  Whitehall.  In  17S4  be 
received,  as.  a  special  mark  of  favor  from  Qooen 
Caroline,  the  bish(^rio  of  Cloyne.  This  place 
he  held  for  nearly  20  years,  ^viding  hia  time 
between  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  wMch  he  fo^ 
fiUed  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  has 
literary  labors.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  be<^e  rather  subject  to  hypochondria,  and 
in  hopes  of  benefiting  himself  had  reooorse  to 
tar  water,  which  he  was  constantly  drinkii^ 
and  recommending  to  his  friends,  even  writing 
two  treatises  on  its  virtues.  His  works  written 
at  this  period  are  **  The  Analyst,"  directed  prin- 
cipally a^nst  Halley  and  the  other  mathemali- 
ctd  skeptics ;  **  Queries  proposed  for  the  Good 
of  Ireland ; "  a  lett^  to  the  Roman  OsAholica 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745;  another  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  entitled  **A  Word  to  the 
Wise;"  "Siris,  a  Chain  of  PhUosophical  Re- 
flections and  Inquiries  ccmceming  the  Virtoas 
of  Tar  Water,"  and  "  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar 
Water."  In  1761,  feeling  himself  infirm,  and 
desiring  to  be  near  his  son,  who  was  about  to 
enter  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  wished  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric,  which  the  king  would  not 
permit,  but  gave  him  leave  to  reaide  where  ba 
pleased.  He  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1762. 
Pope  ascribed  to  him  **  every  virtue  under 
heaven  " ;  and  Atterbury  wrote  of  him :  ^^  So 
much  understanding,  Imowledge,  innooettoe» 
and  humility,  I  should  have  thought  confined  to 
angels,  had  I  never  seen  this  gentleman."  A 
collection  of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  hia 
life  and  many  of  his  lettersi  was  i>ubli8hed  bj 
Prior  (2  vols.  4t0L  1784),  and  there  is  an  edition 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wnght  (2  vols.  8vo,  1843). 
A  new  edition  by  A.  0.  Fraaer  was  pnbliabed 
in  1871  (4  vols.  8vq,  IxMidon). 

BEEKELET,  Cletige  Ctotai  fifodtoy  fll»4ar- 
dfaige,  an  English  sportsman  and  aitthor,  bom 
Feb.  10, 1800.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  aari  of 
Berkeley,  and  younger  brother  of  the  preaent 
de  jure  earl,  who  does  not  assume  the  tiUe^ 
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He  was  a  liberal  member  of  parliament  for  West 
Gloucestershire  for  nearly  20  years.  His  novel 
"Berkeley  Castle"  (1836)  being  severely  re- 
viewed in  "Eraser's  Magazine,"  he  assaulted 
Mr.  Eraser,  the  publisher,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  pay  £100  damages 
and  costs,  and  wounded  in  a  duel  Dr.  Maginn, 
the  writer  of  the  article.  He  has  written  many 
books  on  sporting  in  England.  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Among  his  oest  known  pub- 
lications is  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousana  at 
Home  and  Abroad ; "  and  his  more  recent  works 
include  "My  Life  and  Recollections"  (1864), 
and  "Tales  of  Life  and  Death"  (2  vols., 
1869). — His  brother.  Sir  Maubiob  Fisdebiok 
Fitz-Habdikos,  bom  Nov.  16,  1826^  was  a 
naval  commander,  reaching  the  rsfllK  of  ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  represented  Gloucester 
in  parliament  for  m^v  years.  In  1861  he  was 
raised  to  the  peeragMiH||ron  Fitz-Hardinge, 
and  died  Oct  17,  1867.^^* 

BERKELEY,  Sir  WllllaB,  royal  governor  of 
Virginia,  born  near  London,  cUed  at  Twicken- 
ham, July  18,  1677.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
fordj  and  went  to  Virginia  as  governor  in  1641. 
Durmg  the  civil  war  he  sided  with  the  king, 
and  the  colony  long  remained  loyal  to  him; 
but  in  1661  a  squadron  was  detached  from  the 
fleet  sent  to  Barbadoes,  and  upon  its  arrival  in 
Virginia  it  compelled  Berkeley  and  his  friends 
to  submit  to  the  protector.  Richard  Bennet 
was  made  governor  in  Berkeley's  place,  but 
the  latter  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia  un- 
molested. In  1660,  after  Richard  Orom well's 
resignation,  Berkeley  was  elected  governor  by 
the  Virginia  assembly,  and  received  a  commis- 
sion for  the  office  from  Oharles  II.  Subse- 
quently he  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  by 
his  failure  to  protect  the  settlers  from  Indian 
raids,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out  under  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  against  which  the  governor  was  for  a 
long  time  powerless.  After  the  death  of  Bacon 
Berkeley  treated  the  rebels  with  extreme  sever- 
ity, and  a  royal  commission  sent  out  to  inves- 
tigate the  affair  and  restore  order  disapproved 
of  his  conduct  He  was  recalled  in  1677,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin.  He  published 
"  The  Lost  Lady,"  a  drama  (1689),  and  "A  Dis- 
course and  View  of  Virginia  "  (1663). 

BEftULET  SPEOKSS,  or  Btth,  a  town  and  the 
capital  of  Morgan  county.  West  Virginia,  about 
8  m.  from  the  Potomac  river  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rdlroad,  77  m.  N.  W.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  0. ;  pop.  in  1870,  407.  The  place 
is  much  visited  by  invalids,  the  water  of  the 
springs  being  deemed  efficacious  in  cases  of 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  rheumatism; 
its  temperature  is  74^  F. 

BEEKLETy  Jan  LdkvMf  Tin,  a  Dutch  natu- 
ralist and  ^^et,  bom  Jan.  23,  1729,  died  in 
Leyden  in  March,  1812.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  works  upon  the  natural  sciences, 
of  which  the  best  was  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Holland"  (Amsterdam,  1769),  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  uni- 
veraty  of  Leyden  in  1778.    As  a  member  of 


the  Orange  party  he  was  afterward  subjected  to 
great  persecution,  and  in  his  old  age  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  sell  his  fine  scientific 
collections  and  to  depend  upon  his  relations. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  poetry. 

BERKS,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
tersected by  Schujikill  river,  and  drained  by 
Tulpehocken,  Maiden,  Manatawny,  and  Little 
Swatara  creeks;  area,  920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
106,701.  On  its  N.  W.  boundary  is  the  Kitta- 
tinny  range  or  Blue  mountains ;  another  chain, 
called  here  South  mountain,  but  known  in  Vir- 
gm}^  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  traverses  the  S.  £. 
c^ral  part;  and  between  these  two  ranges 
lies  the  extensive  and  fertile  Eittatinny  valley, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  The 
soil  nere  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  is  care- 
ftdly  cultivated.  There  are  rich  iron 'mines,  in 
which  copper  is  found  in  small  quantities.  The 
Schuylkill  and  Union  canals,  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading,  the  Reading  and  Columbia, 
the  Lebanon  Valley,  the  East  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  branch  railroads,  pass  through  the 
county.  Berks  was  settled  by  Germans  in  1784, 
and  German  is  still  commonly  spoken.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  980,653  bush- 
els of  wheat,  281,867  of  rye,  1,267,194  of  In- 
dian com,  1,425,157  of  oats,  400,846  of  pota- 
toes, 114,651  tons  of  hay,  and  2,658,081  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  16,788  horses,  82,112 
milch  cows,  19,215  other  cattle,  56,110  sheep, 
and  87,558  swine.    Oapital,  Reading. 

BKEKSHfBE,  a  county  of  Massachusetts, 
forming  the  W.  extremity  of  the  state,  extend- 
ing across  it  from  Vermont  on  the  N.  to  Con- 
necticut on  the  S.,  and  bounded  W.  by  New 
York ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
64,827.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  rolling  land. 
In  the  N.  part  is  Saddle  mountain,  the  highest 
point  in  the  State,  and  in  the  N.  W.  is  the 
Hoosao  tunnel,  through  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  water- 
ed by  the  Housatonic,  Deerfield,  Farmington, 
Hoosac,  and  several  smaller  rivers.  Most  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  grazing.  Marble,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  the  principal  minerals.  The 
Boston  and  Albany,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  the  Troy  and  Boston,  the  Housa- 
tonic, and  the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  rail- 
roads traverse  the  county.  Manu&cturing  is 
extensively  carried  on.  There  are  16  cotton 
mills,  2  cidico  print  works,  41  paper  mills,  27 
flour  mills,  16  tanneries,  10  planing  and  turn- 
ing mills,  154  saw  mills,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  manufactories.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  2,828  bushels  of  wheat,  85,903 
of  rye,  156,884  of  Indian  com,  248,642  of  oats, 
16,667  of  barley,  81,901  of  buckwheat,  855,670 
of  potatoes,  84,790  tons  of  hay,  1,114,848  lbs. 
of  cheese,  1,088,751  of  butter,  184,892  of  maple 
sugar,  119,574  of  wool,  and  22,810  of  tobacco. 
There  were  5,028  horses,  15,884  milch  cows, 
14,158  other  cattle,  27,195  sheep,  and  4^274 
swine.    Capital,  Pittsfield. 
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BOIKSHIRE,  or  Birkfe,  a  oonnty  of  England, 
in  the  midland  district,  lying  in  the  hasin  of  the 
Thames;  area,  705  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  196,- 
446.  It  is  weU  watered  by  the  Thames,  the 
EenneL  the  Loddon,  the  Ock,  and  the  Aubnm, 
with  other  smaller  streams  and  rivnlets.  The 
sorface  is  nndnlating  and  well  wooded.  The 
climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  England. 
The  soil  is  chalk  and  stiff  clay,  with  a  fine  rich 
loam  in  the  valleys.  Berkshire  is  essentially 
an  agricoltnral  county,  and  the  owners  of  the 
model  farms  established  under  the  auspices 
of  Prince  Albert,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nu- 
merous large  estates,  have  introduced  many 
improvements.  Moreover,  the  farms  are  mostly 
large ;  drainage  is  general ;  artificial  manures 
are  employed  extensively,  as  well  as  improved 
ploughs  and  drills,  and  steam  threshing  ma- 
chines. Some  of  the  best  corn-producing 
lands  in  England  are  in  this  county,  especially 
in  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse,  watered  by  the 
Ock.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  in 
1867  included  144,448  acres  in  com,  65,412  in 
green  crops,  40,812  in  clover  and  grasses  under 
rotation,  and  108,877  in  permanent  pasture. 
The  cattle  numbered  at  the  same  perioa  nearly 
80,000,  the  sheep  over  840,000,  and  the  pigs, 
the  best  breed  in  England,  50,000.  The  main 
line  of  the  Great  Western  ana  a  branch  of  the 
Southwestern  railway  pass  through  Berkshire, 
as  well  as  the  navigable  Wilts  and  Berks  and 
Kennet  and  Avon  canals.  The  county  is  not 
affected  by  the  reform  act  of  1867,  and  con- 
tinues to  return  three  members  to  parliament ; 
but  its  four  boroughs,  Reading  Qhe  shire  town), 
Abingdon,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  return 
since  1869  only  five  instead  of  six  members  as 
formerly. — The  traces  of  ancient  roads  and 
other  antiquities  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  there  are  various  remains  of 
Roman  or  British  camps.  Many  barrows  are 
found,  including  one  N.  of  Lamboum  to  which 
a  Danish  or  British  origin  is  variously  assigned, 
though  it  is  popularly  known  as  Wayluid 
Smithes  cave,  owing  to  a  tradition,  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  *•  Kenilworth,"  of  an 
invisible  smith  having  once  plied  his  trade 
here,  this  tradition  being  identified  by  some 
authorities  with  that  of  the  mythicid  Norse 
hero  Weland  or  YOlnnde.  The  White  Horse 
is  a  monument  of  Saxon  or  Danish,  or  pos- 
mbly  of  Celtic  origin,  representing  a  horse  cut 
in  the  turf,  the  figure  bemg  over  870  feet  long. 
It  has  given  the  name  to  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  to  the  vale.  The  peasantry  pe- 
riodically clear  away  the  tnr^  woich  they  call 
*^  scouring  the  horse ;  *'  and  on  this  occasion 
a  rural  festival  takes  place,  and  they  are  enter- 
tained by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  same  hill  is  an  ancient  earthwork, 
known  as  Uffington  castle ;  and  the  principal 
Berkshire  antiquities  in  this  vicinity  include 
Hard  well  camp,  Alfred's  castle.  Dragon  HiU,  and 
the  Seven  Barrows.  Berkshire  was  devastated 
in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  early  in  the  11th 
century,  and  again  became  a  battleground  in 


the  following  century  during  the  civil  war  con- 
sequent upon  the  usurpation  of  Stephen.  Of 
the  famous  ancient  castles  only  Windaor  castle 
remains,  and  small  fragments  of  those  of  WaD- 
ingford  and  Donnington.  In  the  17th  oentury 
Berkshire  became  the  scene  of  remarkable 
contests  between  the  royal  and  pariiamentary 
forces,  especially  at  the  first  battle  of  New- 
bury, in  which  Falkland  fell  (l^t  SO,  164S). 

BiBUCHIH€i3l,  Otz  <ff  MtftMvw,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  feudal  knights  of  Germany,  bcvn 
at  Jaxthausen,  in  WOrtemberg,  in  1480,  died 
July  28,  1662.  He  was  educated  under  tba 
charge  of  his  uncle  Konrad,  a  knight  of  the  <dd 
feudfld  type,  under  whose  guidance  he  attained 
remarkable  skill  in  all  wanike  exercises.  Hu 
first  military  experience  was  gained  in  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  elector  Frederick  oi  Brandenbnrig ; 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  soooea- 
sion  between  Rupert  of  the  Palatmate*  and 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  he  espoused  the  oaoae  of 
the  latter,  and  distingoiahed  himself  by  reckless 
bravery  in  the  campaigns  which  followed.  At 
the  siege  of  Landshut  he  lost  his  right  hand. 
It  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron,  still  shown  in  the 
castle  where  he  was  bom ;  and  thus  he  acquired 
the  name  of  66tz  with  the  Iron  Hand.  After 
the  war  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  feuds 
with  his  neighbors  and  petty  oonfii<^  crften 
capturing  and  plundering  merchants,  bat  ac- 
companying his  exploits  with  many  exhibitioofl 
of  chivalrous  generosity.  In  1619  he 
Duke  Ulrich  or  Wnrtemberg  against  his  8^ 
bian  enemies,  and  defended  MAckmfkhl 
an  overwhelming  force,  surrendering  on  con- 
dition of  his  being  allowed  to  withdiraw  with- 
out molestation.  This  agreement  was  treacher- 
ously broken,  and  the  knight  was  kept  for  three 
years  and  a  half  a  captive  at  Heilbronn,  only 
obtaining  his  release  by  the  payment  of  a  lar;^ 
ransom.  In  the  peasants*  war  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  whose  ex- 
cesses, however,  he  controlled.  At  the  doae  of 
this  he  was  again  treacherously  captured  and 
obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  appear  when 
summoned  before  the  leaders  of  the  Swabian 
confederation.  He  kept  his  oath,  and  was  sen- 
tenced by  them,  after  a  two  years'  imprisomnent, 
to  give  bonds  and  an  oath  that  he  would  keep  the 
following  conditions :  he  must  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  castle  of  Homberg,  and  promise 
not  to  spend  a  single  night  away  from  it;  even 
in  the  day  he  must  not  pass  certiun  designated 
boundaries;  he  must  not  mount  a  horse;  he 
must  not  himself  take  revenge  on  any  one  of 
those  now  sentencing  him,  nor  must  he  employ 
any  of  his  friends  to  do  sa  If  he  violated  theae 
conditions,  he  must  pay  26,000  florins^  He 
must  also  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  damage  be 
had  done  the  cities  of  Mentz  and  W&rzburg. 
Von  Berlicbingen  kept  this  agreemmt  for  11 
years,  and  was  at  last  released  from  it  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Swabian  confederacy.  In 
1541  he  fought  under  Charles  V.  against  the 
Turks,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  picked  men.  In 
1544  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 


and  there  lired  qnietl?  ontil  hia  death. 
was  boried  in  the  oloUter  of  Sohjtntfaa],  where 
his  monuneDt  is  still  ahown.  He  wrot«  the 
histoiy  of  his  own  life,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Naremberg  in  ITSI,  and  gives  an  ad- 
mirable desoriptioQ  of  the  life  of  hb  time. 
Goethe  made  him  the  aabjeot  of  the  flnt  of  hia 
dramas. 

BEELUr,  the  OHpltal  of  Proasift  and  of  the 
German  empire,  id  the  province  of  Brsndan- 
bnrg,  in  lat.  62°  80'  K.,  ion.  13°  34'  E.,  on  the 
^ree,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  -SSO  m.  N.  K. 
W.  of  Vienna:  pop.  in  1871,  836,389;  in  1867, 
702,487,  of  whom  43,420  were  Roman  Gath- 
olios  and  fl7,S07  Jews.  In  the  latter  year 
there  were  88,968  boildingH,  of  whioh  700  were 


pnblio.  The  oitj  stands  on  a  drearv  plain  i^ 
aand,  on  a  deep  and  still  growing  deposit  of 
infusoria,  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  walla,  now  partly  torn  down,  are  about  12 
m.  in  circuit  and  pierced  with  numerous  gates, 
of  which  theBrandenbarg  gate  is  the  moat  cele- 
brated, its  arobiteotnre  being  modelled  after 
thatof  thePropylraain  the  acropolisof  Athens. 
The  city  comprises  the  two  former  towns  of 
Berlin  and  Eolln,  and  was  in  1ST2  divided  into 
18  precincts,  viz.  r  Old  Beriin,  Old  and  New 
Eolln  (on  an  island  of  the  Spree),  Lnisenatadt 
(on  the  left  bank),  Friedricbsatadt,  Friedricbs- 
werder,  Dorotheenstadt,  Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stadt,  Bpandaner  Bevier  and  Stralaner  Vier- 
tel,  EODJgMtadt,  and  the  sabarbs  of  Wedding 
(OranienWger  Vorstadt),  Koabit  (Voigtiand), 
Aeoseere  Friedriohastadt,  Aenaserea  fipandaner 
Bevier,  BchOneberger  Bevier,  and  Tempelhofer 


Bevier.  The  villas  8.  W.  of  Oharlottenbnrg 
near  thechAteanof  Oranewald,  partly  built  and 
partly  in  course  of  oonstructjon.  are  called  the 
Weat-end ;  and  Charlottenburg promiaea  to  be- 
come part  of  Berlin,  the  city  being  constantly 
extended  westward,  while  its  central  part  is  in- 
t«nded  to  be  in  future  for  Berlin  what  the 
City  is  for  the  Britiah  mctropoUa. — With  the 
exception  of  the  most  ancient  districts,  Ber- 
lin is  remarkable  for  the  general  beanty  of 
its  streets  and  bnildings.  The  excessive  reg- 
ularity and  capaciousness  of  many  streets, 
and  the  mnltiplicity  of  palatial  buildings  and 
institnljooa,  produce  a  grand  tboagh  rather 
monotonous  impression.  Unter  den  Linden, 
however,  is  a  lively,  impofflng,  and  elegant 
thoroDghfare,  Aill  of  palaces  and  fine  man- 
sions, inferior  to  the  bonlevarda  of  Paris  in 
brillianoy,  but  superior  to  the  Begent  street 
of  London  in  etateliness  and  in  the  fine  ap- 


pearance of  the  b^es  fWim  wbioh  the  street 
derives  its  name.  This  is  the  fashionable 
dty  promenade.  The  Fried richsstrasse  is  the 
longest,  the  Leipzigor  Strasse  the  most  ani- 
mated i  the  Kanigaatrasse,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  the  most  crowded  busineae  street; 
the  Wilhelmsstrasae  eontains  many  palaces  and 
public  buildings;  the  Luisenstrassenas  numer- 
ODB  elegant  mansionB ;  and  in  the  Oranienbor- 
ger  Strasse  resided  Alexander  von  Unmboldt 
Prominent  among  the  newer  streets  are  those 
stretchingfrom  the  Potsdam  gat«  to  the  Thier- 
garten.  The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  streets 
of  Berlin  is  over  160  m.  The  largest  square  is 
the  Gensdarrnenmarkt  m  the  Friedriclisstadt, 
with  the  principal  theatre  and  two  chnrches. 
Other  fine  squares  are  the  Lustgarten  and  the 
Scbloasplatz,  divided  by  the  royal  palaoe ;  the 
Wilhelms,  Opemhana,  DOnhofs,  Alexander, 
and  Pariser  aqnares  (the  lost  named  at  the 


t  the  Halle  gate,  with  the  FriedeDadenk- 
lal  or  Peace  monnmeiit.  There  are  over 
)  hridges,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable 
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are  the  ScUosa,  Enrflmten,  Friedricha,  Mor- 
echalls,  and  ECnigs  brieves.  There  are  over 
60  pLioM  of  worahip.  The  oldest  is  the  Niko- 
laikirche,  dating  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
Marienkirche  and  Klosterkirche,  froro  the  cloee 
of  the  I8th  centur3r;  the  last  named  was  re- 
stored in  1844.  The  raoat  recent  are  the  Petri 
(1S46-'U),  UarkQB  (1S48-'6G),  Andreas  (1864- 
■6),  Bartholoraflna  (1854-'8).  and  the  new  Doro- 
theensUdtische  (lS61-'8)  chnrchee.  The  most 
celebrated  for  their  arctiiteotnre  are  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hedwigskirche,  in  the  rear  of 


the  opera  honse,  opened  in  1778.  and  built 
*fter  the  Pantheon  in  Rome;  the  Werder'schc 
Kirche,  a  Gothic  boilding,' designed  b;  Srhin- 
kel  (1824-'80};  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Mi- 


I  chaelisklrcbe,  near  Betliuiieit.    Tbialut,  bob 
in  18SS  after  a  dedgn  by  SoDer,  in  the  R»- 
tnaaeaqne  style,  is  the  fine«t  in  Berlin.    Otb«r 
I  renowned  religiona  buildings  are  the  temple  of 
the  Jewiah   refinmen 
in  lliri  TiitiimiiiMliam , 
bnUt  in  18&S  after  de. 
rigna   by  Staler,    and 
the     new     synagogue 
in  the  OranienbnriEtf 
Strasse,     erected      by 
Knoblauch  in  the  ori- 
ental style.      The  aid 
royal  palaoe   contains 
600    balls  and  apart- 
menta,  inclnding  a  pie- 
tare  gallery  and  a  fa- 
mens  chapeL    The  cu- 
polas were  completed 
m  18M.     Two  bronw 
gronpa      repreaentinr 
"The  Horse  Tamers^ 
adorn    the    chief    ra- 
trance.      The    palare 
now  occnpied  by  the 
emperor  and  empreas 
is  nearly  opposite  the 
nnirernty.      The  pat- 
ace   of  the  erown  prince  was    restored    in 
1867.    The  royal  p^aoe  of  Belleme,  with  fine 
modern  German  naintinga,  is  abont  one  mite 
beyond  the  Branaenbers  gate.     The  Konifcv     ^ 
wache,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  autrum,  boMkA 
by  Schinkel  in  1818,  the  new  obserratory,  flBV^ 
military  schools,  the  ministries  of  war  and  <rf 
commeroe,  and  especially  the  arsenal  with  vast 
collections  of  trophies  of  war  and  arms,  are  all 
conspicQoas  edifices.    The  new  town  hall  wat 
completed  in  1871.    The  moat  celebrated  pnb- 
lio  building  designed  by  Bchinkcl  is  the  old 
museum,   opposite  the   Lustgarten,  bnilt  on 
Choasands  of  piles,  on  a  spot  once  covered  by  a 
branch  of  the  Spree.     Under  the  portico*,  the 
principal  of  which  is  formed  by  18  loni^  col- 
umns, are  stotnes  of  Ranch,  Schinkel,  Winckel- 
mann,  and  Schadow.    At  the  right  side  of  the 
staircase  is  the  faieons  bronze  group  by  Kit* 
representing  the  fight  of  an  Amaion  with  a 
tiger;  on  the   left  that   of  a   horseman   with 
a  Uon,  fay  A.  'Wolfi*.    On  the  walls  of  the 
colonnade  are  frescoes  from  the  designs  of 
Schinkel,  eiecnted  nnder  the  direction  of  Cor- 
nelioB.    On  the  ground  floor  is  the  anli^iu- 
num,  with  antique  vaaea,  bronies,  gema,  coins, 
and  medinval  relics.    On  the  first  floor  ia  the 
Boulpture  gallery,  with  the  "Boy  Praying" 
amongitafineet  antiques,  and  Canova's  "Iiebe" 
among  tfae  best  modem  works.     The  pietare 
gallery  on  the  upper  floor,  though  inferior  to 
the  collections  in  Dresden  and  Munich,  eOB- 
tains  many  fine  paintinga.      This  gallery  is 
divided    into   ST   compartments.      Among  its 
most  renowned  pictures  are  those  by  Correg- 
gio  of  "  Leda  and  the  Swan  "  and  "  lo  and  the 
Oloud  ; "  Titian's  portrait  of  his  daughter  La- 
vinia;  Murillo's  "St.  Anthony  of  Padoa  cm- 


bracing  the  Inbnt  Christ ; "  and  Sloolas  Pons- 
Bin's  "Landscape,  with  the  Stor;  of  Juno  and 
Argus."  In  the  rear  of  the  old  mnsenm,  and 
connected  with  it  bj  an  arched  passage,  is 
the  new  mnsenm  designed  bj  SttLier,  with 
gorgeooe  interna]  deoorationtt.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  northern,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  great  stairoaae  the  Egj^tiaa  antiqnmee. 
The  former  inotnde  an  eit«iimve  ethnological 
collection,  with  relics  of  almost  all  civilized  and 
faarharona  nations ;  and  the  latter,  aompriaing 
tiie  EgTptologiaal  collection  of  Lepsios,  is  ar- 
ranged in  its  inner  oonrt  after  the  model  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  the  entrance,  with  16  large 
oolored  pillars,  being  an  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Kamak,  and  the  chamber  of  tombs  of  part  of 
the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  The  extent  of  this 
Egyptological  collectioti  is  as  remarkable  aa  its 
admirable  arrangement.  In  the  centre  of  the 
new  building  ia  a  lofty  hall  decorated  with 
pointings  b;  pnpils  of  Kanlbach  after  that  ar- 
tist's designs.  On  the  first  fioor  are  casta  of 
stataar;  from  the  earliest  Greek  masters  down 
to  Thorwaldsen.  Half  of  tlie  upper  floor  is  oo- 
cnpied  bj  the  cabinet  of  drawing  and  engrav- 
ings, including  the  original  outline  for  the  ca- 
thedral of  Cologne ;  and  the  other  half  is  nsed 
for  the  chamber  of  art  (Kviuthimmer),  with 
historical  and  other  art  collectjoos,  chronolc^- 
cally  arranged.  It  is  especially  rich  in  na- 
tional relics,  and  also  contains  works  by  Albert 
Dorer,  an  ivory  omcifli  ascribed  to  Michel 
igelo,  and  many  flue  old  ivoriee,  enamelled 
iqnaries,  and  ourioos  minerals.  The  royal 
theatre  {£i>nigliehei  Sehatupielhav*),  for  the 
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fterformance  of  German  and  French  plays, 
situated  between  two  churches  on  the  Gen- 
darmes square,  has  the  stage  on  the  second 
floor  and  a  concert  room  accommodating  over 
1,200  persons;  it  was  built  by  Schinkal  in 
1819,  and  ia  decorated  with  myUiological  stat- 
uary by  Ranch  and  Tieck.  The  mWription 
balls  which   take  place  here  in  winl«r  are 

Seat  events  for  the  fashionable  world.  The 
ilian  opera  house,  rebailt  since  1845  aiter  the 
destruction  of  the  old  building  by  flre,  holds 
about  2,000  persona,  and  is  a  splendid  stmc- 
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tare  near  the  linden.  The  Wallner  thea- 
tre is  popular  among  the  educated  classes  for 
bnriesqae  and  farces ;  and  the  Friedrich-Wil- 
helmst&dtisches  theatre,  for  low  comedy,  has 
less  select  andienoea.  The  architectural  acad- 
emy {BautehuU),  south  of  the  SchlossbrQcke, 
is  one  of  the  most  strikinK  and  original  mas- 
terworks  of  Schinkel,  and  contains  some  of 
that  artist's  paintings  and  statuary.  The  acad- 
emy of  fine  arte,  in  the  Linden,  is  the  seat  of 
the  new  national  gallery  of  paintings  and  of 
ammol  exhibitions  of  modem  paintings.  Connt 
RacKynski's  gallery,  on  the  Exercierplatz,  out- 
side the  Brandenburg  gate,  contains  many  fine 
modem  German  paintings;  and  in  the  RavenS 
cabinet,  in  the  Nene  GrQnstraaae,  is  an  excellent 
small  collection  of  both  French  and  German 
modem  works.  The  academy  of  music  is  fa- 
mons  for  ammal  concerts  given  in  the  Grecian 
wing  of  the  building,  and  especially  for  the 
performance  of  socrea  vocal  music. — TheThier- 
garten,  extending  ftom  the  Brandenburg  gate 
almost  to  Oharlottenbnrg,  is  a  fine  park  with 
delightful  pleasure  grounds,  and  a  celebrated 
place  of  recreation.  Among  the  other  most 
popnlar  resorts  are  KroU's  gardens.  Similar 
establishments  are  the  Odeon.  the  Hofj&ger, 
the  Moritzhof,  and  Albrechtalio^  B.  of  the 
Potadam  gate.  N.  E.  of  the  city  is  the  new 
Friedrichshain.  All  these  and  many  other 
establishments  are  famous  for  their  mnac  and 
sociability.  The  lesa  prosperous  classes  fre- 
quent the  Hasenheide  on  the  south  and  Mo- 
abit  on  the  west  of  Berlin.  On  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Alexander  von  Enm- 
boldt's  birth,  Sept.  14,  1869,  the  comer  atone 
of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  lud  in  a 
new  park  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  to  be 
called  "Humboldt  Grove."  On  the  left  of 
the  New  Park,  outside  tbe  King's  gate,  is  one 
of  tbe  moat  beautiiiil  cemeteries.  Among  the 
others  are  the  old  Dorotheenstadt,  with  the 
graves  of  Fichte  and  Hegel ;  the  old  Drcifal- 
tigbolts-Kirchhof,  with  that  of  Meadelsaohn- 
Bartboldy ;  the  new  Dreifaltigkeits-Kirchbof, 
with  those  of  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Lnd- 
wick  Tieck,  and  Vamhagen  von  Ense;  and 
the  Invaliden-Eirchhof,  where  Schamhorst  and 
other  military  men  are  bnriod.  Berlin  abounds 
with  monuments  in  honor  of  Prusgian  kings 
and  soldiers.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  is 
the  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  by  Ranch,  on  a  panite  pedestal  2G 
feet  high,  erected  in  1801  m  the  Linden  oppo- 
site the  university.  The  Friedensdenkmal,  by 
Ranch,  is  near  the  Halle  gate ;  and  the  Volks- 
denkmal  or  People's  monument  is  beyond  tliat 
gate  on  the  Krenxberg,  so  called  from  a 
Gothic  cross  of  cast  iron  on  its  summit,  which 
is  almost  the  only  eminence  near  the  city. 
The  national  manument  In  honor  of  those  who 
fell  in  I84a-'e,  in  the  In  valid  en  park,  was  un- 
veiled in  1864,  and  tbe  Schiller  monument  in 
1871. — Numerous  scientific,  artistic,  hterary, 
and  educational  institutions  att«st  the  intelleot- 
osl  activity  of  Berlin.    The  renowned  univeru- 
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t;,  In  the  Linden,  assodated  with  the  mart  dis- 
tiiigtiithed  philosophers,  divines,  acholan,  and 
savants  of  Germany,  holds  ■  commanding  in- 
fluence. The  number  of  professors  and  teach- 
ers in  1870  was  ITS.  The  attendance  of  rtn- 
dents  waa  8,714  during  the  winter  tenn  of 
lS89-'70,  and  8,81S  during  the  summer  term 
of  1670.  It  contains  maseams  of  natural  his- 
toiy  and  of  anatomy,  remarkable  zoological 
and  mineralogical  ooUections,  and  a  library  of 
nearl;  180,000  volnmes.  The  botanical  gar- 
den of  the  nniversitf  is  ontside  of  the  citj, 
and  indndes  extensive  conservatories  and 
palm  faousee.  Ttie  zoOlogiotd  gardens,  resem- 
bling those  of  Begent's  park,  London,  contcun 
a  fine  menagerie,  and  the  new  aquarium  is  the 
largest  and  must  celebrated  in  continental  En- 
rope.  In  1870  there  wore  10  g^nasia,  fi4 
JtealiehuUn  or  high  schools,  9S  middle  and 
elementary  schools,  S5  ecbooU  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  sooiettes,  churches,  and  corporations,  11 
schools  attended  by  bodi  boys  and  girls,  and  S 
Hebrew  schools;  sJtogether  115  pnblic  and  QS 
private  institutions,  l>emdes  18  private  Kinder- 
girUn  and  19  established  on  the  principle  of 
aeeociaUon,  and  employing  60  female  teach- 
ers. Besides  the  QeteerbKk^le,  at  school  for 
trades,  there  are  institutions  established  by  the 
city  for  higher  culture  (F<rrtbUdungian*talten). 
There  are  10  libraries  for  tlie  people,  with  an 
aggregate  of  80,000  volumes,  and  many  turners' 
associations,  which  chiefly  promote  physical 
and  incidentally  also  mental  develo|iment. 
Among  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  66  ont  of  100  boys 
and  flS  out  of  100  girls  receive  a  superior  edu- 
cation; while  among  the  Christjan  denomina- 
tions the  proportion  is  respectively  20  and  16 
per  cent  The  Jews  of  Berlin  are  among  the 
richest  and  most  cultivated  of  Germany,  and 
many  of  them  stand  high  in  finance,  commerce, 
politics,  literatnre,  and  journalism.    The  royal 


library  contains  about  700,000  volumes,  besides 
over  1G,000  USS. ;  and  there  are  extensive  col- 
lections of  books  in  the  academy  of  sciences 
and  in  almost  all  the  other  institutions.  The 
annual  nnmher  of  books  published  is  about 
1,600,  or  over  one  third  of  the  total  publica- 


tions of  Pnusia;  and  the  nomber  of  jommaia 
in  1871  was  176. — The  prindpol  savings  bank 
baa  a  capital  of  3,660,000  thalers  and  7fi.000 
depealOTV.  There  are  81  indnstria)  motaal  aid 
BHOciations  after  the  systctn  ol  8chnlx»-D»< 
lituch,  and  the  nnmber  of  meehaiuoe'  and 
manufacturers'  unions  is  neariy  100,  with  aboat 
80,000  membera,  and  with  annual  contribntioaa 
of  over  800,000  thalers,  abont  IS  per  cent. 
by  the  employers,  and  tbe  rest  by  the  men. 
Berlin  is  rich  in  associations  which  owitribate 
not  only  to  the  materia  bnt  also  to  tlw  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  laboring  iliiiiiia 
But  over  100,000  of  the  poorer  people  an 
crowded  together  in  about  16,000  hoosee,  and 
over  60,000  live  in  cellars.  Houses  five  itorMa 
and  more  in  height  have  inoreawd  nnee  18H 
in  the  proportion  of  48  per  cent.,  the  fonr-atory 
houses  11  per  cent,  the  two  and  three-etorj 
houses  44  per  cent.,  and  tbe  one-story  hooaos 
6  per  cent.  Half  of  the  total  number  of  boaaes 
contain  only  one  room  which  can  be  heated. 
and  D^ariy  2,800  houses  oannot  be  wann«d 
at  all.  This  state  of  things  is  creating  mncfa 
discontent  among  the  working  classes.  Tbe 
increase  of  illegitimate  children  amounted  to 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  annual  births.  In 
1872  the  proportion  of  unmarried  men  over  X3 
was  8,702  in  10,000,  and  of  nnmarried  womea 
over  16,  8,642  <n  10,000.  Legislative  measorea 
have  been  latoly  proposed  for  improving  the 
police,  there  txting  at  present  only  about  1,100 
policemen,  and  at  nignt  only  watchmen,  who 
nave  too  much  private  service  to  do  to  attend 
to  the  socnrity  of  the  streets.  The  number 
of  arrests  in  1860  was  over  27,000,  inrlnding 
4,000  dissolute  women  and  1,600  drunkards: 
7,000  of  them  remained  in  jail,  and  20,000  wem 
discliarged.  About  4,000  ttiefts  were  com- 
mitted in  that  year,  or  nearly  1 1  daily.  The 
records  of  the  morgue  for  186B  included  SOB 
men,  67  women,  and  104  Children  (16  eUll- 
bom).  About  2,000,000  thalers  are  annually 
disbursed  in  charity,  one  half  of  it  by  pnblic 
institntiona,  and  tbe  reet  by  pricate  agencies. 
Over  8,000  adults  and  4,000  children  received 
alms  to  the  extent  of  400,000  thalers  in  IBTO, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions for  charitable  purposes  amonnta  in 
1,500,000  thalers.  In  18T0,  44,000  thalers  wei« 
spent  by  the  city  in  affording  relief  to  48,000 
indigent  patients  in  their  homea,  and  16S.00D 
thalers  to  14,000  in  tlie  hospitals.  Nearly 
400,000  thalers  ore  spent  for  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes  fur  the  poor,  for  soup  houses, 
and  fbr  other  benevolent  purposes;  180,000 
thalers  for  orphans,  deaf-mutea,  and  the  tJisd, 
&c. ;  and  73,000  thalers  for  the  workhons^ 
which  accommodates  S.SOO  delinquents  and 
I, GOO  vagranta.  The  medical  officers  employed 
in  the  municipal  sanitary  institutions  include 
700  physicians,  60  surgeons,  68  dentists,  76  vete- 
rinary doctors,  60  druggists,  and  200  midwivea. 
Besides  a  trades  union  for  sick  ni«chanic«. 
there  are  nine  sanitary  unions,  affording  relic/ 
in  conuderation  of  small  fees  by  the  memben, 
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ftnd  fbnr  rimil&r  institiitioDB  chiefly  for  Boldiers. 
Yaccination  is  obligstorj;  bydrophobia  and 
cattle  diaeasee  are  guarded  agaiust  b;  pnblio 
enaotanents ;  and  measnrea  are  in  progress  for 
the  establishment  of  canals  and  for  protection 
against  malaria  arising  from  the  defective 
drainage.  Proetitntion  prevails  extensivel;, 
orer  lfi,000  feniales  being  parti;  under  medi' 
cal  control  and  under  earreillance  of  the  Silr- 
tmtpolvti  (administration  relating  to  public 
morality). — More  than  half  of  the  popnlation 
tm  en^ged  in  Tarioos  mannfaotnres,  inoloding 
iron  and  >t«el  wore,  maohinee,  and  man;  other 
artiolee.    Of  printed  cotton  goods  the  annnal 

Krodnction  is  valoed  at  nearly  9,000,000  tha- 
irs.  The  export  of  mannlsctDred  ortioles  to 
the  United  States  alone  amoonta  to  4,000,000 
tJialers.  The  Seehandlan^  is  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  commercial  eatabliahmente.  The 
commerce  in  wool  and  oom  is  very  extensive, 
and  there  are  over  8,000  commercial  houses, 
iuoluding  many  joint  stock  companies.  The 
exchBi^a  of  Berlin,  a  fine  building  near  the 
poet  office  on  the  KOoigastrasBe,  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  finandal  centres  of  the 
tjnent  its  transactions  in  1869  were  estin 
at  88,000,000  thalers  for  nulwajs,  6,000,000 
for  industrial  enterprises,  18,000,000  for  bank- 
ing enterprise,  and  2,000,000  for  loans.  The 
total  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
in.  Berlin  is  estimated  at  700,000,000  thalers. 
The  city  consumes  annn&lly  200,000  quintals 
of  butter,  120,000  of  coffee,  40,000  of  rice, 
and  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  In  1868  nearly 
200,000  quintals  of  wool  and  over  400,000 
head  of  cattle  arrived  from  the  interior. 
There  are  over  50  breweries,  and  the  con- 
enmption  of  beer  is  increasing.  Nearly  18,- 
000,000  letters  annually  reach  the  post  office, 
about  one  half  of  tbem  city  letters.  Over 
30,000  persons  arrive  and  depart  fWiin  Berlin 
daily,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  interior  of  Prus- 
sia. Over  8,000  conveyances,  including  1S 
borse  cars  and  180  stages,  circulated  in  the 
city  in  1870:  nearly  60  railway  trains  arrive 
and  depart  duly,  and  there  is  a  large  traffic 
carried  on  by  the  roads  and  canals.  — The 
population,  reduced  by  the  thirty  years'  war 


to  6,000,  rose  by  the  influx  of  French  ref' 
ngees  under  the  great  elector  to  20,000;  in 
1740  it  was  90,000,  and  it  was  doubled 
about  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1831  it 
was  over  200,000;  in  1841,  over  g00,000; 
in  1861,  over  400,000;  in  1861,  over  500,000; 
in  1867,  over  700,000;  and  in  1872  it  is  over 
800,000. — Aooording  to  recent  investigations, 
the  original  fishing  village  of  KSItn,  the  primi- 
tive Bite  of  port  of  the  present  city,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  heath  for  geeae  which  was  called 
Berlin;  uid  hence  this  name  was  afterward 
applied  to  the  whole  city,  especially  as  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguiah  it  fi-om  Cologne  (KOIn). 
Under  ^e  mocgrave  Albert  II.  (1208-'20) 
the  villages  of  Eolln  and  Berlin,  as  they  were 
then  called,  rose  troia  their  insignificance.  The 
elector  Frederiokll.  (with  the  Iron  Teeth)  built 
in  1442  a  castle  at  Ediln,  on  the  Spree ;  and 
John  Cicero  chose  it  as  his  permanent  res- 
idence. The  rise  of  Berlin  after  the  calami- 
ties of  the  thirty  years'  war  was  mainly  doe  to 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  who  also 
bnilt  fortifioations.  Frederick,  the  first  king 
of  PruB^  built  the  polaoe  and  the  arsenal, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  city  under  bis 
reign  was  carried  on  by  bis  snooessore.  Under 
Frederick  the  Great  Berlin  rose  to  intellectual 
and  Dommerciol  prominence,  and  was  enriched 
with  additional  palaces.  During  tiie  seven 
years'  war  Berlin  was  occupied  by  the  Aua- 
trians  and  Russians,  and  subjected  to  great 
vicisutudes.  Frederick  William  III.  did  more 
tiian  any  of  his  dynasty  for  the  embellishment 
and  improvement  of  the  city,  especially  alter 
the  trials  of  Berlin  during  Uie  war  with  Na- 
poleon I.,  when  Schinkel  gave  a  new  splendor 
to  its  architecture,  while  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific prestige  of  the  capital  was  increased  by 
the  mflnence  of  tlie  university  and  that  of  a 
host  of  scholars  and  savante  of  the  higbeet 
rank.  Frederick  William  IV.  pwd  much  at- 
tention to  chorohes,  while  under  bis  reign  the 
city  was  enlarged  by  new  suburbs ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  new  territories  and  improve- 
mente  and  extensions  are  going  on  steadily  in 
almost  all  directions.  Tbe  triumphal  entry  of 
the  German  army  after  the  Franco-German 
war  took  place  here  on  Juae  16,  1871;  and 
the  emperors  of  Rusua  and  of  Austria  were  In 
Berlin  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
in  September,  1873. — See  Streckfnss,  Berlin 
aeit  600  Jdhren  (1664),  and  Berlin  and  $eine 
BnUeickelunff  (an  annual  publication  of  the 
statistical  bureau). 

BEKUNOHUBl,  Asdna  Vin,  an  Italian  sur- 
geon, bom  in  I^sa  in  1772,  died  there,  Sept.  6, 
182S.  He  studied  anatomy  at  Paris,  under 
Oesault,  and  in  England,  under  Hnnter  and 
Bell,  and  on  bis  return  to  Pisa  published  some 
observations  on  Bell's  system  of  surgery.  In 
IT99  he  was  appointed  to  assist  his  fatiier,  who 
was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  university  of 
PisA,  and  three  years  later  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  school  of  clmicol  surgery,  which 
was  then  founded.    He  invented  uaefiU  instru- 
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ments  for  performing  the  operations  of  cystot- 
omy and  oBSophagotomj,  and  for  the  treatment 
of  trichiasis,  the  lachrymal  fistula,  and  the 
fracture  of  the  femur  hone.  He  made  improve- 
ments in  many  other  surgical  instrmnents  and 
processes,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
treatises  on  professional  topics. 

BEBUOZ,  Hector,  a  French  composer,  bom  at 
C6te  Saint  Andre,  in  the  department  of  Isdre, 
Dec.  11,  1808,  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869. 
nis  father,  a  physician,  sent  him  in  early  life 
to  study  medicine ;  but  his  love  of  music  soon 
led  him  to  abandon  that  profession  and  to  enter 
the  conservatoire  de  mnHque,  His  father  now 
cast  him  off,  and  he  supported  himself  as  a 
chorus  singer  at  the  gymnase  dramatique^  and 
studied  composition.  In  1830,  with  his  cantata 
Sardanapale,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  con- 
servatoire, entitling  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
Italy  for  18  months  at  the  public  expense. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  produced  rapidly  a 
number  of  orchestral  works  intended  to  iUus- 
trate  his  proposition  that  every  musical  com- 
position should  be  the  expression  of  some  defi- 
nite thought  and  have  a  distinctly  marked  ob- 
ject. To  this  kind  of  composition  the  name  of 
programme  music  was  given.  Berlioz  found 
enemies  to  his  system  on  every  hand,  and  de- 
fended himself  against  their  attacks  through 
the  Journal  dee  Vehaie^  by  which  he  was  for 
many  years  employed  as  musical  critic.  He 
composed  several  opera&>but  they  were  one 
after  another  condemnea  almost  at  the  first 
hearing.  His  talents  however,  were  not  with- 
out recognition,  for  he  was  not  only  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  but  also  librarian 
of  the  conservatoire,  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  for- 
eign orders.  He  sought  to  promulgate  his 
views  of  composition  not  only  in  his  own  but 
also  in  other  countries,  and  for  that  purpose  at 
various  times  visited  England,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  but  without  any  other  than  a 
transient  effect  He  published  a  treatise  on 
instrumentation  which  is  held  in  esteem.  His 
principal  instrumental  works  are  the  overtures 
to  "Waverley,"  "King  Lear,"  Le  Carnival 
romainy  and  Lee  f ranee  mgee^  and  the  sympho- 
nies entitled  Episode  de  la  vie  d*un  artiste^ 
Harold  en  Italie^  and  Symphonie  funibre  et 
triomphale.  Among  his  operas,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Lee  TVoyens,  In  1888  he  married  Miss  Harriet 
Smithson,  an  English  actress,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1854.  His  life  was  passed  in  a  constant 
struggle,  through  his  musical  compositions  and 
his  writings,  to  impress  his  theories  upon  the 
world. 

BERMEJO,  or  Tem^ti  a  large  river  of  South 
America,  rises  in  the  Tarya  mountains  in  Bo- 
livia, flows  S.  E.  through  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces of  Jivjny  and  Salta,  meandering  through 
the  dense  forests  and  sandy  plains  of  the  Gran 
Ohaoo,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  some 
lakes  and  forms  a  large  number  of  others,  and 
falla  into  the  Paraguay  near  the  fortress  of 


Hnmait^  80  m.  above  the  oonfinenoe  of  that 
river  with  the  Parani.  Its  chief  afflneota  are 
the  TarQa  and  the  Labayen  or  Rio  Orande  d« 
Jqjuy.  It  is  extremely  tortaous,  and  its  entire 
length  is  1,200  m.,  although  less  than  600  m. 
in  a  straight  line.  Its  course  generally  varies 
five  or  six  times  in  a  league.  Jo66  Maria  Arce, 
who  descended  it  in  1868  in  vessels  drawing 
but  27  inches  of  water,  and  with  150  tons  of 
cargo,  from  Oran  in  Jn^juy  to  Oorrientes,  found 
the  river  nowhere  less  than  five  feet  deep ;  but 
sunken  trees  frequently  obstructed  navigatiofi. 

BERMONDSET,  a  suburban  parish  of  London, 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  situated  be- 
tween South wark  and  Rotherhithe,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  former  borough  ;  pop.  in  1B71, 
80,418,  an  increase  of  22,058  since  1861.  It  is 
the  great  seat  of  tanning.    (See  London.) 

BERHUDIS,  or  SsMwrs  Ua»li,  a  group  of  small 
islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  said  to  be 
365  in  number,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  580  m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cape  Hatteras,  between  lat  dS"* 
U'  and  82**  25'  N.,  and  Ion.  64**  88'  and  64* 
52'  W.  The  group  is  formed  upon  a  coral  ree( 
and  is  18  m.    in  length  and  6  in  greatest 
breadth ;  area,  24  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 12,121, 
including  about  5,000  whites.    The  land  is 
low,  the  greatest  elevation  being  that  of  Oibbs 
Hill,  180  feet  high,  on  which  there  is  a  ligbl- 
house.     Most  of  tne  islands  are  mere  rocks, 
and  only  12  or  15  are  inhabited.    Bermuda,  c»r 
Long  Island,  is  16  m.  long  and  abont  1^  m. 
wide.     The   other  principal  islands  are  St. 
George^s,  Ireland,  Somerset,  and  St.  DavidV 
Dangerous  and  extensive  coral  reefs,  mostly 
under  water,  enclose  them  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south,  and  the  channels  of  approach  are 
very  intricate.    They  have  some  excellent  har^ 
bors,  however,  that  of  St.  George^a,  the  east- 
ernmost island,  having  been  formed  at  great 
cost  by  blasting  away  the  reefs  and  construct- 
ing a  breakwater  on  the  point  of  the  adjacent 
isUnd  of  Ireland.    St.  George  is  now  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
The  climate  is  damp,  but  mild.     \  iolent  gales 
are  frequent  during  the  winter.    Vegetation 
is  ffreen  throughout  the  year,  and  the  islands 
yield  abundance  of  garden  vegetables,  pota- 
toes,  fhiit,  and  excellent  arrowroot    Grain, 
flour,  rice,  and  live  stock  are  imported  from 
the  United  States.    The  soil,  a  tnin  layer  of 
mould  upon  a  rocky  foundation,  is  still  fertile, 
though  much  overworked.    A  ffood  quality  of 
cedar  grows  on  the  islands,  ana  is  extensively 
used  for  building  small  and  swift  vessels.   There 
are  no  fresh-water  streams  nor  good  weQs; 
rain  water  is  collected  in  tanks.     The  fisheries 
are  valuable.    Limestone  and  sandstone  are 
abundant.     The  only  towns  are  Hamilton,  the 
capital,  on  Bermuda  island,  and  St  George, 
on  the  island  of  that  name,  the  latter  being  the 
larger  of  the  two.    The  f^vemment  consists 
of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  an  assembly  of  86  members  elect- 
ed by  the  people.    The  revenue  in  1869  was 
£80,040;  expenditure,  £82,040;  public  debt, 
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£8,000;  import!  from  the  United  Eingi^om  in 
1870,  £64,9S8 ;  «xportB  to  the  United  Eing- 
dom,  £8,928.  A  penal  colony  baa  been  estab- 
liebed  on  the  Islands,  and  the  convicts  are 
employed  on  the  public  works.  There  is  an 
admiralty  school  on  Ireland  island,  and  private 
and  A'ee  Bchools,  churches,  and  chapels  are  nu- 
meroos. — In  1632  Joan  Bermadei,  a  Spaniard, 
was  wrecked  opon  these  i^ands  while  on  a 
voyage  from  Spain  to  Caba  with  a  cargo  of 
boga.  Sir  George  Somera  was  wrecked  upon 
them  in  1609  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  In  1614 
the  islands  were  settled  nnder  a  charter  from 
James  I.,  and  in  1040  a  regular  government 
was  established.  The  islands  prospered,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  many  persons  of  poution 
and  wealth  took  refoge  on  them.  Among  them 
was  the  poet  Waller,  who  sauj^  their  beauties  in 
the  '■  Battle  of  the  Summer  Island."  They  are 
called  in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  the  "still 
vexed  Bermoothes." 

BEKMDDEZ,  GcrMlH*,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom 
in  Gollcia  about  IGSO,  died  about  ISeO.  He 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Bt  Dominic,  and  was 

firofessor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.  He  pnb- 
iflhed  at  Madrid  in  1677,  under  the  name  of 
Antonio  de  Silva,  two  tragedies  npon  the  snb- 

J'ect  of  Inez  de  Castro,  Ifut  Latttmosa  aud 
rUe  Laweada.  The  former  is  maeh  the 
tiner  poem,  and  has  passages  of  great  poetical 
meriL  Re  also  published  a  poem  oripnally 
written  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  himself  into 
Spanish,  entitled  La  Hmpgroida,  of'  which  tlie 
dnke  of  Alva  was  the  hero. 

BEXN,  or  BcnM.  L  A  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  France  and  the  German 
province  of  Alsace,  N.  E.  and  N.  by  Basel 
and  Solothom,  E.  by  Aargan,  Lacerne,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Uri,  S.  by  Valais,  and  W.  by  Yand, 


Friboarg,  and  Nenfcbfttel ;  area,  2,660  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  606,G61,  of  whom  abont  five 
sixths  are  Germans  and  the  rest  French.  The 
ranges  of  the  Jnra  extend  throng  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  canton,  and  the  Bemeee  Aim 
are  m  the  sonth.  Among  these  in  the  S.  £. 
comer  rises  the  river  Aar,  which,  after  pasune 
through  Lakes  Brienz  and  Than,  flows  N.  W. 
through  the  centre  of  the  canton.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  in  Bern  are  the  Sinimen,  the 
Saane,  the  Tbiele  from  Lake  Bienne,  and  the 
Emmen.  Along  the  lower  Aar  and  Emmen  the 
country  is  level  with  undulations.  Deep  valleys 
are  found  between  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  and 
amid  the  Alps.  Those  in  the  sonthern  part 
of  the  canton,  which  U  called  the  Oberland, 
are  particolarly  oelelirated  for  their  beauty ; 
the  most  famous  are  those  of  Hasli,  Grindel- 
wald,  Lauterbrnnnen,  that  of  the  Simmen, 
and  the  plain  of  Interlaken.  The  highest  points 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  the  Finsteraarhurn,  the 
Jongfrau,  the  MOnch,  the  Schreckhom,  the  Ei- 
ger,  and  the  Wetterhom,  from  12,000  to  14,000 
ft.  high.  Many  strangers  are  attracted  to  the 
canton  by  ita  wild  and  romantic  scenery. 
The  climate  is  healthful;  bat  in  tem))eratore 
varies  with  the  elevation.    Tliere  is  a  corre- 

Sonding  varinlion  in  the  soil.  The  valley  of 
e  Emmen  is  extremely  fertile.  The  valleys 
of  the  Oijerland  are  less  so.  On  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  excellent  pastures  are  found. 
These  change  higher  up  into  barren  rocks,  and 
at  a  still  greater  elevation  into  glaciers.  In  the 
Jura  iron  and  copper  are  mined,  and  watches 
and  wood  carvings  are  made.  The  canton  ex- 
ports cheese,  but  is  sometimea  obliged  to  im- 
port potatoes  and  gr^n.  A  railway  crosses 
tlie  northern  part,  and  several  railways  centre 
in  the  city  of  Bern.    The  canton  is  divided 
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0  diatrictB.    Among  the  more  important 

ones  are  Brienz,  Unteraeen,  Thnn,  Lang- 
naii,  Arberg,  Bienne,  and  Forrentrny.  Be- 
sides tlie  univeraitj  of  Bern,  the  canton  has 
8  gymnaBia  and  S  schools  preoaratorj  for 
them,  29  ReaUchvlen  and  secondary  schools, 
1,412  primary  schools  upon  which  attend- 
ance is  oompulsor}',  and  G  nonnal  schools. — 
In  1191  Berchttild  V  duke  of  Zahringen, 
fortified  bis  castle  of  Nydeck,  apon  the  pro- 
montory where  the  city  of  Bern  now  stands, 
OS  a  plitoe  of  reAige  for  the  leeser  nobles,  and 
^ave  a  charter  to  the  city.  The  canton  was 
formed  ont  of  the  territory  which  was  from 
time  to  time  acquired  by  the  city,  and  in  I80S 
joined  the  Swiss  confederation.  In  1C28  it 
placed  itself  upon  the  side  of  the  reformation, 
and  haying  in  1686  conquered  the  Pays  de 
Vand  ftom  Savoy,  ita  territory  for  nearly  three 


centuries  extended  from  the  lake  of  GcDtra  to 
the  Rhine.  DoringthiE  period  its  goTemment 
from  lieing  democratic  became  aristocratic  and 
oligarchical.  The  armies  of  the  French  repab' 
lie  invaded  the  canton  in  1796.  took  the  atj 
of  Bern,  and  aeixed  its  treasury,  contuntng 
80,000,000  francs.  In  1808,  by.ffapoleon's  act 
of  mediation,  Aai^n  and  Yaad  were  separated 
from  Bern.  Id  1615,  to  compensata  for  the 
loss  of  Aai^n  and  Vand,  the  territoriea  of 
the  bishop  of  Basel  were  token  from  France 
and  added  to  Bern,  and  an  aristocratio  t<ma 
was  given  to  the  institntione  of  this  "  Venie« 
of  the  Alps,"  as  the  canton  has  somethneB  ^>eea 
called.  In  1681  a  more  democratic  constitntioM 
was  adopted,  and  still  another  in  1844.  Under 
this  the  eovemment  ia  vested  in  a  grand  coun- 
cil, which  delegates  ita  power  to  a  smaller  body 
called  the  comioil  of  administration.   The  chic^ 


judicial  power  is  given  to  a  supreme  court 
of  15  memhora  with  4  substitutes.  Under  the 
constitution  of  Switzerland  which  was  promul- 
gated Sept  12, 1846,  the  canton  sends  23  mem- 
bers to  the  Nationalrath  or  lower  house  of 
the  Swiss  diet  In  1870  the  r^trendum  was 
introduced,  which  provides  that  every  law 
adopted  by  the  legislature  mast  be  ratified  by 
the  people  before  it  can  become  valid.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  canton  in  1670 
amounted  to  about  5,200,000  fr. ;  public  debt, 
20,000,000  fr.  Ik  A  city,  capital  of  the  canton 
and  of  Switzerland,  situated  upon  a  prcHuon- 
tory  of  sandstone  around  which  flows  the 
Aor  with  steep  and  precipitous  banks,  48  m. 
8.  of  Basel;  pop.  m  1870,  88,002,  of  whom 
2,644  were  Roman  Catholics,  808  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  Protestants.  The  lofty  Nydeck 
bridge  by  which  it  may  be  entered  from  the 


east  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  BtmctnreB  of 
Switzerland.  The  city  is  handsomely  built,  with 
broad  straight  streets,  many  of  the  houses  rest- 
ing upon  aroadee.  By  means  of  the  Gaael,  a 
brook  introduced  into  the  city  in  18&8,  foun- 
tains are  supplied  and  rills  made'  to  flow 
through  many  of  the  streele.  The  capital  of 
the  confederation  was  completed  here  in  1857, 
and  cost  2  146,471  fr.  The  high  clock  tower, 
built  by  Berchtohi  of  Zahringen  in  1191,  b 
near  the  middle  of  the  city.  Every  hour  iti 
works  set  in  motion  puppets  which  repree^t  a 
cock,  a  procesrion  ol  bears,  and  a  bearded  (dd 
mauwith  an  hourglass,  who  strikesabeU.  ^m 
cathedral  faces  a  terrace  108  feet  above  the  Aar, 
from  which  a  fine  view  may  be  had  of  the  Obcr- 
land  Alps.  It  was  begun  in  14S1  under  the 
snpervisioD  of  Uatthias  Heins,  sod  of  one  tA 
the  architeote  of  Strasbuig  cathedral,  to  whioh 
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it  is  equal  in  some  of  its  details.  Tlie  other 
most  noted  buildings  are  the  chnrohes,  the 
library  and  musenm,  the  mint,  the  orphan  asy- 
lum, the  hospital,  the  arsenal,  the  university 
buildings,  dec  The  university  was  founded  in 
1884,  and  in  1871  had  78  professors  and  819 
students.  A  school  of  arts  was  founded  in 
1871.  The  manufactures  are  cloth,  printed 
iinen,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  straw  hats. 
The  corporation  of  the  city  is  so  rich  that  it 
furnishes  the  citizens  with  fuel  gratis,  and  has 
a  surplus.  The  scenery  is  of  we  most  pictu- 
resque character,  and  the  city  is  much  fre- 
quented by  strangers.  The  wall  ditches  are 
renowned  for  bears,  the  bear  being  the  heral- 
dic animal  of  Bern,  which  derives  its  name 
fh>m  it  The  armory,  the  richest  in  Switzer- 
land, is  fbll  of  ancient  wei^ns  and  curiosities. 
BEBNADOTHS,  Jeai  BtplMe  Jatos,  marshal  of 
the  French  empire  and  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  bom  at  Pau,  Jan.  26,  1764,  died  in 
Stockholm,  March  8,  1844.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  lawyer,  and  was  educated  for  that  pro- 
fession, but  enlisted  in  1780  in  the  royal  ma- 
rines. When  the  French  revolution  broke  out 
his  advancement  became  rapid.  In  1702  he 
served  as  colonel  in  Oustine's  army ;  command- 
ed a  demi-brigade  in  1708;  was  hi  the  same 
year,  through  IC16ber's  patronage,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general ;  and  contributed, 
as  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Mouse,  under  Kl^ber  and  Jourdan,  to 
the  victory  of  Fleurus,  June  26,  1794,  the  suc- 
cess at  Jdlich,  and  the  capitulation  of  Maes- 
tricht.  He  also  did  good  service  in  the  cam- 
pid^  of  1795-'6  against  the  Austrian  generals 
Olairfait,  Kray,  and  the  archduke  Charles. 
At  the  beginning  of  1797  he  was  ordered  by 
the  directory  to  march  with  20,000  men  as  re- 
enforcements  to  the  Italian  army,  and  it  was 
upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  that  his  first  interview 
with  Bonaparte  took  place.  During  the  inva- 
sion of  Friuli  and  Istria  Bemadotte  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento, 
where  he  led  the  vanguard,  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Gradisoa,  March  19, 1797. 
After  the  18th  Fructidor,  Bonaparte  ordered 
his  generals  to  collect  from  their  respective  di- 
visions addresses  in  favor  of  the  eoup  d*etat  of 
that  day;  but  Bemadotte  sent  an  address  to 
the  directory  different  from  that  which  Bona- 
parte wished  for  and  without  conveying  it 
throcgh  Bonaparte's  hands.  After  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  Bonaparte  made  Bemadotte  a 
friendly  visit  at  his  headquarters  at  Udine,  but 
immediately  after  deprived  him  of  half  his  di- 
vifflon  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  command- 
ed him  to  march  the  other  half  back  to  France. 
Bemadotte  was  much  dissatisfied,  but  finally 
accepted  the  embassy  to  Vienna.  Having  been 
repnmanded  by  the  directory  because  he  had 
not  placed  the  emblem  of  the  republic  upon 
the  outside  of  his  hotel,  Bemadotte  hoisted  the 
tri-colored  flag  with  the  inscription  **  Liberty, 
equality,  fraternity."  This  was  done  upon  a 
day  on  which  a  public  anniversary  was  cele- 


brated at  Vienna,  April  18,  1798.  His  hotel 
was  stormed  by  a  mob,  his  flag  burnt,  and  his 
life  endangered.  Satisfaction  having  been  re- 
fused, Bernadotte  withdrew  to  Bastaat  with  all 
his  legation.  The  directory,  however,  on  the 
advice  of  Bonaparte,  waived  the  clahn  for  sat- 
isfaction and  recallea  Bemadotte  to  Paris.  He 
married  in  August,  1798,  MUe.  D6sir6e  Clary, 
the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  merchant  and  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte's  sister-in-law.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  army  of  observation  on  the  upper  Rhine. 
After  the  eoup  d'Stat  of  the  80th  Frairial,  1799, 
he  was  made  minister  of  war,  and  in  that 
oflSce  rendered  valuaUe  services.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  18  he  found  his  resignation  an- 
nounced in  the  Maniteur  before  he  was  aware 
that  he  had  tendered  it.  This  was  a  trick 
played  upon  him  by  SieySs  and  Roger  Duces, 
the  directors  allied  to  Bonaparte.  Although 
soUcited  to  do  so  by  Bonaparte,  Bemadotte  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  by  which  the  direc- 
tory was  abolished  and  supreme  power  con- 
ferred on  Napoleon.  Placed  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  west,  he  restored  tranquillity 
to  La  Veud^.  After  the  proclamation  of 
the  empire  in  1804  he  was  made  a  marshal, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Hanover.  In  this  capacity,  as  well 
as  during  his  later  command  of  the  army  of 
northem  Germany,  he  created  for  himself  a 
reputation  for  independence,  moderation,  and 
adininistrative  ability.  At  the  head  or  the 
corps  stationed  in  Hanover,  which  formed  the 
first  corps  of  the  grand  army,  he  participated 
in  the  campaign  of  1805  against  the  Austrians 
and  Russians.  In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  lie 
was  posted  with  his  corps  in  the  centre  be- 
tween Soult  and  I^annes,  and  contributed  to 
baffle  the  attempt  of  the  right  wing  of  the  al- 
lies to  outflank  the  French  army.  On  June  5, 
1806,  he  was  created  prince  of  Ponte-Oorvo,  a 
district  of  Naples  formerly  subject  to  the  pope. 
During  the  campaign  of  1806-7  against  Pras- 
sia  he  commanded  the  first  corps  d'arm^e. 
Aftier  the  battle  of  Jena,  Oct  14,  1806,  Ber- 
nadotte defeated  the  Prussians  at  Halle,  Oct. 
17,  pursued  coi^jointly  with  Soult  and  Murat 
the  Prussian  general  Bltlcher  to  LtLbeck,  and 
aided  in  forcing  his  capitulation  at  Radkow, 
Nov.  7.  He  also  defeated  the  Russians  at 
Mohrungen,  Jan.  25,  1807.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  according  to  the  alliance  concluded  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Napoleon,  French  troops 
were  to  occupy  the  Danish  islands,  thence  to  act 
against  Sweden.  Accordingly,  in  1808,  while- 
Russia  invaded  Finland,  Bernadotte  was  com- 
manded to  move  upon  Seeland  in  order  to  pen- 
etrate with  the  Danes  into  Sweden  to  dethrone 
its  king,  and  to  partition  the  country  between 
Denmark  and  Russia.  He  passed  the  Belt  and 
arrived  in  Seeland  at  the  head  of  80,000 
Frenchmen,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards;  most  of 
the  latter,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
English  fleet,  decamped  under  Qen.  de  la  Ro- 
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mana.  Being  recalled  to  Germany  to  assist  in 
the  new  war  between  France  and  Aostria,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  9th  corps,  which 
was  mainly  composed  of  Saxons.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Wagram  he  commanded  this  corps,  of 
which  the  division  of  Gem  Dnpas  formea  part 
Having  resisted  on  the  left  wing  for  a  long 
time  an  attack  from  a  superior  force,  he  order- 
ed Dnpas  forward  to  his  support;  the  latter 
replied  that  he  had  orders  from  the  emperor 
to  remain  where  he  was.  After  the  battle 
Bemadotte  complained  to  Napoleon  for  having 
in  violation  of  all  military  niles  ordered  Gen. 
Dnpas  to  act  independently  of  his  command, 
ana  for  having  thereby  cansed  great  loss  of 
life  to  the  Saxons,  and  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion; and  Napoleon  accepted  it  after  he  had 
become  aware  of  an  order  of  the  day  issued 
by  Bemadotte  in  which  he  gave  the  Saxons 
credit  for  their  courage  in  terms  incondstent 
with  the  emperor^s  official  bulletin.  Bemadotte 
having  returned  to  Paris,  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition fJuly,  1809),  caused  the  French  min- 
istry in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  to  intrust 
him  with  the   defence   of  Antwerp.     In  a 

Eroclamation  issued  to  his  troops  at  Antwerp 
e  made  a  charge  against  Napoleon  of  having 
neglected  to  prepare  the  proper  means  of  defence 
for  the  Belgian  coast  He  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  ordered  on  his  retum  to  Paris 
to  leave  it  for  his  princedom  of  Ponte-Corvo. 
Refusing  to  comply  with  the  order,  he  was 
summoned  to  Vienna,  and  after  an  interview 
with  Ni^oleon  at  Sch6nbmnn  accepted  the 
general  ^vemment  of  tiie  Roman  states.  He 
was  makmg  his  jpreparations  to  enter  upon  this 
office  when  the  Swedish  ^et  elected  him  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  Aug.  21,  1810.  The  king, 
Charles  XIH.,  who  in  1809  had  succeeded  the 
dethroned  Gustavus  IV.,  adopted  him  as  his  son 
under  the  name  of  Charles  John.  Before  freeing 
Bemadotte  from  his  allegiance  to  France,  Na- 
poleon asked  him  to  agree  never  to  take  up  arms 
against  France.  Bemadotte  having  refused  to 
make  any  such  agreement,  upon  the  ground 
that  his  obligations  to  Sweden  would  not  allow 
it.  Napoleon  signed  the  act  of  emancipation 
unconaitionally.  Landing  at  Helsingborg,  Ber- 
nadotte  there  altjured  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
entered  Stockholm  Nov.  1.  During  the  king^s 
sickness,  in  the  following  year,  Bemadotte  act- 
ed as  regent  Napoleon  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cede to  tiie  continental  system  and  declare  war 
against  England ;  but  the  declaration  was  treat- 
ed by  both  England  and  Sweden  as  being  mere- 
ly nominal.  Napoleon  suppressed  the  crown 
princess  revenues  as  a  French  prince,  declined 
to  receive  his  despatches,  and  sent  back  the 
order  of  the  Seraphim  bestowed  by  him  upon 
the  new-bom  king  of  Rome.  Finally  French 
troops  in  January,  1812,  invaded  Swedish  Po- 
merania  and  the  island  of  Rtlgen ;  whereupon 
Sweden  concluded  an  offensive  alliance  against 
France  with  Russia.  In  this  treaty  the  annex- 
ation of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  stipulated. 
When  Napoleon  declared  war  a^iinst  Russia, 


Bemadotte  was  for  a  time  the  arbiter  d  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Napoleon  <^ered  lilm,  on 
the  condition  of  his  attacking  Rusalm  with 
40,000  Swedes,  Finland,  Mecklenburg,  Stettin, 
and  all  the  territory  between  Stettin  and  Voi- 
gast  But  Bemadotte  remained  upon  the  Mt 
of  Russia.  He  mediated  the  peace  of  Orebro, 
concluded  about  the  same  time  between  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side  and  Russia  and  8wed«a 
on  the  other.  After  the  French  retreat  ttam 
Moscow,  when  England  guaranteed  him  Nor- 
way, he  entered  the  coalition.  He  aaaisted 
the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Pmsaa 
in  the  formation  of  their  plans  for  Uie  campaign 
of  1818,  in  which  as  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  wrmr  of  the 
north.  In  this  campaign,  after  having  defeated 
Ondinot  at  Grossbeeren,  he  gained  a  rictory 
([Sept  6)  over  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  and  Joined 
in  the  Dattie  of  Leipsio  in  time  to  contribute 
materiallv  to  the  victory  of  the  allies.  After 
that  battle  he  marched  upon  Denmark  by  way 
of  Hanover;  and  he  forced  Frederick  Vl.  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814.  by  which 
Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  When  the  al- 
lies entered  France  the  crown  prince  followed 
slowly,  and  stopped  on  the  mmtier.  After 
Napoleon's  abdication  he  repaired  person^y 
to  Paris,  where  his  reception  by  the  allies  was 
not  particularly  cordial ;  but  on  his  return  to 
Sweoen  the  treaty  of  Kiel  was  guaranteed  by 
the  five  great  powers.  The  representatives  of 
Norway,  assembling  at  Eidwdd,  adopted  the 
constitution  which  is  still  in  force.  This  con- 
stitution Bemadotte  agreed  to  accept,  and  ob- 
tained the  assent  to  it  of  the  Swediah  aaaem- 
bly  (storthing),  Charles  XIH.  expired  Feb. 
5,  1818,  and  Bemadotte  was  acknowledged 
throuffhout  Europe  as  king  both  of  Sweoea 
and  Norway  under  the  name  of  Charles  XIV. 
John.  Although  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  over  which  he  reigned,  Bema- 
dotte as  king  succeeded  in  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties  which  arose  in  either  country. 
During^his  long  reign  of  26  years  education  was 
promoted,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  mann- 
factnres  prospered,  and  the  means  of  internal 
communication  were  incr^sed.  (See  Swkdkjt.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  wm^  Oscar. 

BEKHlLIUiO,  an  £.  central  countr  of  New 
Mexico,  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  8. 
projection  of  San  Miguel  county,  the  £.  por- 
tion bordering  on  Texas;  area,  about  8,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870,  7,691.  The  "W.  portioo 
is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and 
Rio  Puerco,  and  is  skirted  by  the  Rio  de  Ssn 
Jos^.  In  this  portion  are  the  Sandia  and  other 
mountains.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  18,800  bushels  of  wheat,  81,605  of  Indian 
com,  14,080  gallons  of  wine,  and  166,960  Iba. 
of  wool.  There  were  878  horses,  609  mnlea 
and  asses,  622  milch  cows,  2,016  other  cattle* 
126,010  sheep,  and  446  swine.  Capital,  Albu- 
querque. 

BEBNAED,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
church,  bom  at  Fontaines,  in  Bnrgnndy,  in 
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1091,  died  in  the  abbey  of  Olairvanx^  Aug.  20, 
1153.  His  father,  Tesoelin,  was  a  knight  of  the 
boose  of  CMtillon,  and  his  mother,  Aleth.  .was 
a  daaghter  of  Ck>imt  Bernard  of  Montbard. 
Bemani  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  seven 
children.  From  the  beginning  he  was  destined 
to  a  clerical  life,  and  he  astonished  his  masters 
by  his  rapid  progress  in  learning.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  19  years  old, 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  cloister,  and  to  per- 
snade  his  brothers  to  join  him.  Andrew  and 
Bartholomew,  yomiger  brothers,  were  easily 
won.  Goy„  Uie  eldest,  was  for  a  time  retained 
by  his  wife,  but  she  at  last  consented  to  go  to 
a  nnnnery.  A  rich  and  warlike  nncle  was  the 
next  proselyte.  Gerard,  the  second  brother, 
was  more  insensible,  but  his  obstinacy  was 
disarmed  by  a  vision.  The  rule  chosen  by  the 
brethren  was  the  new  Cistercian  role.  Ber- 
nard's discipline  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme. 
His  labors  were  severe,  his  fastings  protracted ; 
his  sensibilities  were  blunted  by  various  ex- 
posure, till  he  lost  almost  all  sense  of  outward 
impressions.  His  meagre  and  haggard  frame 
was  a  fearftil  witness  of  the  struggles  of  the 
soul  in  its  contest  with  the  body.  His  novi- 
tiate year  brought  numerous  converts,  including 
Nivard,  Bernard's  youngest  brother.  The  year 
of  novitiate  was  passed  by  the  brethr^i  in  the 
convent  of  Ctteaux.  In  this  time  several  new 
convents  had  been  founded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  1115  Bernard,  with  12  monks,  among 
whom  were  his  brothers,  was  sent  out  to  find 
in  the  province  of  Champagne  a  suitable  place 
for  a  Cistercian  commumty.  He  chose  a  wild 
gorge  in  t^e  diocese  of  Langres.  noted  as  a 
naunt  of  robbers,  the  name  of  which  was  the 
"Valley  of  Wormwood."  He  changed  the 
name  to  Clairvaux,  or  "  Beautiful  Valley."  The 
numbers  of  the  brotherhood  rapidly  mtdtiplied. 
Their  charities  were  the  praise  of  all  the 
region.  Men  came  to  Clairvaux  to  be  healed 
of  their  infirmities  by  one  whom  sickness  had 
reduced  almost  to  spiritual  proportions.  Com- 
pelled by  superior  authority  to  submit  himself 
to  a  physician,  Bernard,  ag^nst  his  will,  ;*ecov- 
ered.  Henceforth,  recognizing  his  own  weak- 
ness of  body,  he  was  less  enthusiastic  in  his  aus- 
terities. The  12  succeeding  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  reform  and  direction  of  the 
convents  already  established,  or  suggestions 
concerning  new  establishments.  His  corre- 
spondence was  vast,  and  he  gave  audience  to 
great  numbers  who  came  to  consult  him.  His 
studies  were  not  less  vigorously  prosecuted, both 
in  Scriptural  and  patristic  lore.  Augustine's 
theology  and  the  Canticles  of  Solomon  were 
his  favorite  themes.  In  1124  Humbeline,  his 
only  sister,  and  the  last  of  his  family,  took  the 
veil  in  one  of  the  convents  of  his  foundation. 
Bernard  was  repeatedly  called  abroad  to  recon- 
cile disputes  between  bishops  and  their  dio- 
ceses, between  the  church  and  the  noblfs.  He 
persuaded  Abbot  Suger,  prime  minister  cf  Louis 
the  Fat,  to  relinquish  his  secular  station  and 
confine  himself  at  St  Denis  to  his  religious 


charge.  He  supported  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  Stephen  of  Paris,  in  their  appeal  to 
Rome  aj^ainst  the  king.  At  the  council  of 
Troyes,  m  1128,  he  vindicated  the  canons  of 
the  church,  and  took  part  in  those  stormy  de- 
bates about  the  excesses  of  the  Templar  knights. 
At  the  council  of  Chalons,  1129,  he  assist^  to 
depose  the  bishop  of  Verdun.  Repeated  ofiers  of 
lucrative  sees  were  steadily  refused  by  him.  In 
1 180  a  schism  was  caused  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  cardinal  of  Leon,  who  claimed  the  papacy, 
under  the  title  of  Anacietus,  in  opposition  to  In- 
nocent II.  At  the  council  of  £tampes  Bernard 
gave  his  suppcHt  to  Innocent,  procured  a  decree 
in  favor  of  the  exile,  and  then  visited  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  Europe  to  plead  Innocent's  cause. 
He  secured  the  countenance  of  England,  ac- 
companied Innocent  to  Germany,  and  with 
some  difficulty  induced  the  emperor  Lothaire 
not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as  pope,  but  to 
renounce  the  privilege  of  investiture.  In  1182 
Bernard  accompanied  Innocent  into  Italy.  The 
division  between  its  various  states  tended  to 
hinder  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity.  Ge- 
noa, whose  jealousy  of  Pisa  was  obstinate  and 
deep-rooted,  was  subdued  by  the  preaching  of 
thcL  abbot,  until  the  people  almost  forced  him  to 
stay  as  their  chief  bishop.  Pisa  in  turn  yielded 
to  his  eloquence.  In  Milan  he  found  a  harder 
task;  but  here,  too,  he  succeeded,  and  the 
Milanese  also  demanded  him  for  their  bishop. 
Returning  after  five  years  of  conflict  to  Clair- 
vaux, he  found  its  afiairs  peaceful  and  prospe- 
rous. Count  William  of  Aquitaine,  the  most 
violent  of  the  adherents  of  Anacietus,  kindled 
a  fresh  schism  and  deposed  bishops  who  sup- 
ported Innocent.  Failing  in  his  argument  with 
this  man,  Bernard  tried  an  experiment,  such 
as  Ambrose  had  tried  with  Theodosius.  After 
the  consecradon  at  mass,  he  went  toward  the 
count  with  the  wafer  and  paten  in  his  hands, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  unless  he  desisted  from  the  persecution 
of  the  church.  The  count  fell  prostrate  and 
penitent  at  his  feet,  and  two  years  later  died 
on  a  pilgrimage.  In  1187  Bernard  was  sum- 
moned from  his  convent  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Innocent  before  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  Rome.  The  necessity  of 
unity  in  the  church,  and  the  right  of  minorities 
to  decide  disputed  questions,  were  arguments 
which  Roger  and  his  partisans  could  not  well 
renst.  The  death  of  Anacietus  weakened  the 
schism  still  further ;  and,  although  the  form  of 
electing  his  successor  was  tried,  the  party  were 
forced  to  confess  themselves  vanquished,  and 
the  abbot  received  the  testimonies  of  their 
final  submission.  Innocent  was  installed  at 
Rome,  and  Bernard  was  able  to  see  the  fruit 
of  his  eight  years  of  toil  and  contest.  A  visit 
to  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  of  which  H6- 
lolse  was  abbess,  had  acquainted  Bernard  with 
the  views  and  principles  of  Aboard.  Through 
Bernard's  influence,  in  the  year  1140,  a  council 
was  held  at  Sens  to  consider  those  opinions. 
From  a  conviction  that  his  cause  was  hopeless, 
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or  from  fear  as  some  say,  Ab^lard  did  not  Jus- 
tify himself  before  the  oomici],  and  his  de&ult 
was  pronounoed,  with  his  sentence  as  a  heretic. 
His  death,  daring  the  journey  which  he  was 
making  to  Rome,  saved  his  adversary  from 
the  annoyance  of  frirther  controversy.  In  this 
and  subsequent  years  Bemard^s  life  was  em- 
bittered by  misunderstandings  with  the  pope, 
who  preferred  the  ffood  wHl  of  the  secular 
powers  to  the  friendship  of  the  monk  who  had 
placed  him  on  the  papal  throne.  His  influence 
at  Rome,  however,  was  soon  regained.  After 
the  short  reigns  of  Gelestine  II.  and  Lucius  II., 
one  of  his  own  spiritual  children,  another  Ber- 
nard of  Olairvaux,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  as  Eugenius  III.  The  new  pope  soon 
intrusted  to  Bernard  the  duty  of  preaching  a 
fresh  crusade.  Bernard  passed  through  France 
and  Germany,  arousing  indifference,  mflaming 
piety,  opening  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  aod  call- 
mg  all  to  the  holy  war.  His  success  was 
instant  and  wonderful.  More  than  once  his 
robe  was  torn  to  shreds  in  fUmishing  crosses 
to  the  eager  volunteers.  He  writes  to  Euge- 
nius that  the  cities  and  castles  are  deserted,  that 
the  wives  are  becoming  widows,  and  that  there 
is  hardly  one  man  to  seven  women.  Boon  he 
had  to  moderate  the  excitement  and  check  the 
excesses  of  the  host  whidi  he  had  gathered. 
He  strove  especially  to  prevent  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  which  was  the  first  sign  of 
the  new  Christian  fury.  In  1 147  the  two  great 
expeditions  set  out.  Oonfdsion  marked  their 
way,  and  disaster  followed  them.  The  Greek 
emperor  suffered  the  German  forces  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Moslems.  The  French  expe- 
dition was  equally  unfortunate,  and,  though  a 
fragment  reached  Syria  and  laid  siege  to  Da- 
mascus, the  climate  and  vices  of  that  region 
finished  the  destruction  which  the  fortunes  of 
war  had  begun.  The  weight  of  the  blame  was 
thrown  upon  the  advisers  of  the  expedition,  and 
Bernard,  who  had  protested  against  the  blun- 
ders of  the  campaign,  was  cursed  for  its  fatal 
result  His  fame,  however  tarnished  by  this 
disaster  abroad,  was  retrieved  by  his  successful 
warfare  with  new  heresy  at  home.  He  cleansed 
Languedoc  from  the  scandal  which  Henry  of 
Lausanne  and  Peter  de  Bruis,  the  Cathari  or 
Purist  leaders,  had  brought  upon  that  province. 
At  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1148,  he  refrited 
the  Sabellian  bishop,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers.  It 
was  proposed  to  engage  him  in  a  new  crusade, 
but  he  refn9ed/4li8  last  five  years  were  passed 
in  comparative  retirement^  varied  only  by  liter- 
ary occupations  and  the  visits  of  distinguished 
friends.  Gumard,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  Pope 
Eugenius,  were  at  different  times  his  guests. 
The  **'  burning  and  shining  light  of  the  Irish 
church,  ^^  Malachi,  saint  and  bishop,  died  on  a 
visit  to  Olairvaux,  and  Bernard  wrote  his  life. 
The  abbess  Ilildegard  found  in  Bernard  a 
friend  who  vindicated  her  at  Rome,  and  be- 
lieved that  her  gift  of  prophecy  was  real.  In 
these  last  years  the  most  remarkable  of  Ber- 
nard's compositions  were  written.    His  body 


was  buried  in  the  church  at  Clairvanx,  and  in 
1165  his  name  was  set  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church  by  Pope  Alexander,  thou^  it  was  not 
openly  proclaimed  among  the  samta  till  1174^ 
Bemara  founded  86  monasteries  in  France,  11 
in  Spain,  10  in  England  and  Ireland,  6  in  Flan- 
dera  4  in  Italy,  2  in  Germany,  2  in  Sweden,  1 
in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Denmark.  At  Clairvaax 
at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  700  breth- 
ren. His  treatises,  authoritative  as  they  slOl 
are,  have  been  superseded  by  the  works  of 
Aquinas  and  Bellarmin,  and  his  sermons  do  not 
Justify  his  singular  fame  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
It  needs  nice  discrimination  to  separate  his 
genuine  writings  from  those  which  nave  been 
falsely  attributed  to  him.  The  former  comprise 
epistles,  sermons,  and  moral  and  theological 
treatises.  Of  the  epistles  480  are  contained  in 
the  collections  of  Mabillon  and  Marttoe,  439  of 
which  were  the  work  of  Bernard  himself  the 
remainder  being  either  addressed  to  him  or 
drawn  up  by  his  secretary.  The  general  ebMr- 
acteristics  of  his  letters  are  earnestness,  energy, 
clearness  of  expression,  and  a  fierce  idncerity. 
The  style  is  unequal,  in  most  instances  rugged 
and  harsh.  The  sermons  include  86  on  the 
Canticles  of  Solomon,  86  on  the  events  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  48  on  the  saints  and  the 
Yiigin,  and  125  miscellaneous.  Thev  are  cold, 
ethical,  sometimes  even  obscure.  The  other 
works  of  St.  Bernard  include  treatises  on 
*' The  Love  of  God ;""  Grace  and  Free  Will ; " 
"Twelve  Degrees  of  Humility  and  Pride;" 
baptism  and  we  incarnation,  in  a  letter  to  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor :  "  Conversion,"  addressed  to  tne 
clergy;  an  "Apology  "  for  his  order,  in  i^y 
to  the  censure  of  certain  Benedictinee ;  "Ex- 
hortations to  the  Knights  Templar; "  "Erm 
of  Ab^lard ; "  "Precepts  and  Dispensations;" 
and  a  work  on  "  Consideration,"  suggested  by 
the  visit  of  Pope  Eugenius  to  his  monast^y, 
and  dedicated  to  that  pontiff.  The  standard 
edition  of  his  writings  is  that  of  Mabillon  (2 
vols,  fol.,  1690).  This  contains  valuable  not«v 
in  addition  to  the  edition  of  1667.  A  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1719  and  in  1726.  Another 
less  valuable  but  more  convenient  edition,  by 
the  same  famous  Benedictine,  is  in  9  vols.  8to. 
The  most  accessiUe  biographies  are  those  of 
Keander  (Berlin,  1841),  llontalembert,  Daonoii 
in  vol.  xiii.  of  "  French  Literary  History,"  Abel 
De^ardins  (D\joii,  1845),  the  abb6  Ratisbonne 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1846),  and  J.  C.  Morison  (Loo- 
don,  1868). 

BfilNASD,  Claaie,  a  French  physiologist^  bom 
at  Saint  Julien,  department  of  the  Rh6ne,  July 
12,  1818.  He  stuaied  in  Paris,  and  became  in 
1854  incumbent  of  the  newly  established  chair 
of  general  physiology  in  the  faculty  of  sdenoea, 
and  member  of  the  academy ;  in  1855  profeoor 
of  experimental  physiology  at  the  ooU^  de 
France;  and  in  1868  professor  of  general  phva- 
iology^at  the  museum.  He  estaUished  his 
reputation  by  his  Reeherchf  tur  Im  ntagm  dm 
paneriaSy  to  which  the  academy  awaited  a 
prize  in  1846,  and  which  was  published  in  1856 
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in  the  academical  annals.  His  other  works  in- 
olade  LafoncUan  glyeoaSniquedufois  (1849); 
Eeeherehes  experimentales  iur  le  gprand  iffrnpa- 
thique  et  sur  Vinfluenee  que  la  section  de  ee 
nerfexeree  $ur  la  ehaleur  animale  (1854) ;  Le- 
pane  de  phyeioloqie  expSrimentale  appliguie  d 
la  mSdeeine  (2  vols.,  1865-'6) ;  Lepone  eur  lee 
proprietee  physiologiquee  et  lee  alteratume  pa- 
thotogiquee  dee  differente  liquidee  de  Vorga^ 
nieme  (2  vols.,  1859) ;  Lepone  et  experienee$  phy- 
eiologiquee'eur  la  nutrition  et  le  dheloppement 
(1860);  and  De  la  physioloqie  gSnerale  (1872). 
The  last  named  work  received  a  valuable  prize 
from  the  academy.  His  most  important  dis- 
coveries relate  to  the  functions  of  the  liver. 

BEBNAED,  Sir  Fhuids,  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  bom  in  NetUe- 
ham,  England,  in  1714,  died  in  Lcmdon^  June 
16,  1779.  He  was  a  lawyer,  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  and  trans- 
ferred in  1760  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  fa- 
vored all  the  pi^tensions  of  the  crown,  brought 
troops  into  Boston,  and  prorogued  the  general 
court  when  it  refused  to  make  provision  for 
their  support.  That  body  before  it  dispersed 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  the  king  hum- 
bly entreating  that  Bernard  might  be  removed 
for  ever  from  the  government  of  the  province. 
He  was  recalled  in  1769,  and  as  he  departed 
ttom  Boston  the  bells  were  rung,  cannon  fired 
after  him  from  the  wharves,  and  the  liberty 
tree  hung  witiii  flags.  The  English  government 
mailifested  its  approbation  of  his  course  by 
creating  him  a  baronet.  He  was  a  man  of  au- 
dition and  a  patron  of  Harvard  college. 

BERNABD,  Jaeqice,  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Nyons,  Sept.  1,- 1658,  died  April  27,  1718.  In 
1679  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churph 
at  Yinsobres.  During  the  persecutions  that 
preceded  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
his  church  was  destroyed  and  he  fied  to  Switz- 
erland, where  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics 
and  French.  He  iSterward  went  to  the  Hague 
and  opened  a  school  for  belles-lettres,  philoso-. 
phy,  and  mathematics.  He  continued  the  pub- 
lication of  the  BhbliotlUque  univereelle  wnich 
had  been  undertaken  by  Leclerc,  and  in  1693 
succeeded  Bayle  as  editor  of  the  Nbuvellee  de 
la  rhpuhlique  dee  lettrety  and,  although  very 
inferior  to  his  predecessor,  continued  to  con- 
duct it  till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the 
interval  from  1710  to  1716.  He  published  sev- 
eral historical  and  religious  works,  including 
a  history  of  Europe  in  5  vols.,  of  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  5  vols.,  and  a  collection  of  trea- 
tises since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  in  4  vols. 

BEBMAED.  L  Johi^  an  English  comedian, 
bom  in  Portsmouth  m  1756,  med  in  London, 
Nov.  29,  1828.  His  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don was  in  1787  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  as 
Archer  in  ^^The  Beaux  Stratagem,"  and  was 
very  successfuL  He  was  secretary  for  nine 
years  of  the  celebrated  Bee&teak  club.  In 
1797  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  Birkett's  circus  (then  fitted  up  as  a 
theatre),  Greenwich  street.  New  York,  as  Gold- 
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finch  in  the  **Road  to  Ruin."  He  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Boston  tlieatre  for  several 
years,  and  finally  returned  to  England  in  18l8. 
His  **  ReooUections^f  the  Stage "  relates  his 
adventures  up  to  the  period  (June,  179*^  when 
he  went  to  America,  or  during  one  half  of  his 
theatrical  career,  llie  book  was  not  popular^ 
and  the  second  part  never  appeared.  IL  Wll> 
llaa  Bayle,  an  English  dramatist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1808. 
He  went  to  England  with  his  father,  whose 
**  Recollections  of  the  Stage  '^  he  prepared,  and 
wrote  *^The  Nervous  Man  and  the  Man  of 
Nerve,"  "  The  Irish  Attorney,"  "The  Mummy," 
"  His  Last  Legs,"  "  Dumb  BeUe,"  "  A  Practical 
Man,"  "The  Middy  Ashore,"  "The  Boardmg 
School,"  "The  Round  of  Wrong,"  "A  Splen- 
did Investment,"  and  "A  Life's  Trial." 

BEEMAED,  SliMii,  a  French  general  and  en- 
gineer, bom  at  D61e,  April  28,  1779,  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  5,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  led  the  assault  upon  Ivrea 
in  1800,  served  in  various  subsequent  cam- 
paigns, was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor 
m  1818,  and  throwing  himself  into  Torgau  with 
8,000  men  superintended  the  defence  of  that 

Elace  for  three  months  during  a  terrible  siege, 
a  1814  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  Louis 
XVIII.  and  was  appointed  brigadier  general,  in 
1815  again  fou^t  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloouand  once  more  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  having  been  ordered  to 
leave  Paris  fbr  Ddle,  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  king  to  go  to  the  United  States.  He 
there  entered  the  service  of  the  government, 
devised  a  system  of  canals  and  roads  for  con- 
necting the  great  lakes  and  navigable  rivers, 
and  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  ana 
constracted  Fortress  Monroe,  some  of  the  de- 
fences of  New  York,  and  other  works.  Upon 
the  revolution  of  1880  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  intmsted  by  Louis  Philippe  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  fortification  of 
Paris.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  system 
of  detached  forts  which  was  afterward  carried 
out.  In  1884  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  war,  and  ad  interim  of  'foreign  affairs.  In 
1886  he  was  made  minister  of  war  a  second 
time,  and  held  that  office  till  1889. 

BEEMAEDy  Safait,  C^ett  and  Uttto.  See  Saikt 
Bbbnabd. 

BEENAED  OF  TEEYISO,  an  Italian  alchemist, 
bom  at  Padua  in  1406,  died  in  149Q.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  count  of  the  March  of  Tre- 
viso,  devoted  his  life  and  a  large  fortune  to  ex- 
periments and  travels  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  after  much  observation  and 
study  arrived  at  the  principle,  "  To  make  gold, 
gold  is  needed."  In  one  of  his  many  works 
he  describes  the  trials  and  disappointments  of 
an  alchemist's  life ;  and  in  his  treatise  De  Mi- 
raeulo  Ohemieo  he  develops  a  curious  theory  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  heat 

BEKHAEDDI  OF  8IE1IA,  Satat,  bom  at  Massa, 
Italy,  Sept  8,  1880,  died  at  Aqnihi,  May  20, 
1444.    He  showed  remarkable  courage  and  de- 
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votion  dnring  a  pealdlenoe  wbioh  ranged  Siena 

in  1400.  Having  joined  the  order  of  St  Fran- 
ou,  he  was  sent  to  the  Holf  Land,  and  aft«r 
bis  return  preached  14  years  vitb  great  sne- 
oess.  He  refused  the  bishoprics  of  Siena,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Urbino,  but  accepted  the  office  of 
vicar  general  of  the  Franoisoans,  in  order  to 
restore  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  original 
discipline.  He  founded  SOO  monasteries.  Tnose 
who  embraced  his  reform  constituted  the  branch 
of  the  Observantinee.  His  eloquence  was  ex- 
erted with  great  effect  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Guelpha  and  Ghibellinea.  In  1450  he 
was  canonized  bj  Pope  Nicholas  V.  His  works 
appeared  in  Venice  in  1591  in  4  vols.  4to,  and 
at  Paris  in  168S  in  2  vols,  folio.  Thej  consist 
of  eesajs  on  reU^ous  subjects,  sermons,  and  a 
oonunentary  on  Qie  hook  of  ReTelation, 
BEHlKDia   DE   ffT.  PI£U&      See    Baiht 

BEKKIKDIMK,  a  name  given  in  France  and 
Bpun  to  some  of  the  Cistercian  monks  and  nuns. 

See  ClBTRBOIAHS. 

BEENIBDO  DEL  CIRPIO,  a  Spanish  warrior 
of  the  0th  century,  probably  bom  in  the  cas- 
tie  of  Carpio,  Valencia.  He  was  the  offspring 
of  a  secret  marriage  between  Don  Sanoho  de 
Saldana  and  Xtmena,  sister  of  Alfonso  H., 
the  Chaste,  of  Leon.  The  king  on  the  dis^ 
covery  of  the  marriage  had  Baldafla  imprisoned 
and  blinded,  and  Ximena  sent  to  a  convent. 
Bernardo  was  brought  up  at  court,  and  ao- 
qmred  renown  in  th«  war&re  agfunst  tJie 
Moors,  which  be  continned  even  after  he  had 
let^  his  uncle's  service  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
f^nre  of  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  his  father's 
release.  Finollj'  in  his  exasperation  be  joined 
the  Moors,  and  took  op  his  headquarters  at  the 
castle  of  Carpio,  npon  which  Alfonso  promised 
to  relent  on  condition  of  the  snirender  of  that 
stronghold.  Bnt  Saldafla  was  not  set  free,  and 
according  to  some  anthorities  be  was  put  to 
deaib  either  by  Alfonso,  who  died  in  842,  or 
by  his  BQCceasor  Alfonso  the  Great,  while  Ber- 
nardo was  reported  to  have  left  Spun  and 
to  have  acquired  additional  fame  as  a  knight 
errant  in  France.  The  narrative  of  his  exploits 
is  associated  with  many  romantic  traditions, 
and  there  are  different  versions  of  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  which  he  was  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage,  and  on  dis- 
covering it  defied  Alfonso,  Oder  taking  posses- 
lion  of  the  castle  in  which  his  father  was  con- 
fined. He  figures  in  many  old  Spanish  chron- 
■lolw  and  ballads,  and  in  several  plays  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  aa  a  national  hero  and  as  the  snc- 
cessfnl  antagonist  of  Roland  at  Koncesvalles. 
An  epic  poem,  El  Stmardo,  was  published 
by  Bernardo  de  Balbnena  in  Madrid  in  1624 
(new  ed.,  8  vols.,  1608;  abridged  in  Poetiat 
4eUetat  eattelianat,  by  Quintana,  1888). 

BEKHiH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Brandenburg,  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Berlin ;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,466.  The  town  hall  contains  many 
interesting  Hussite  antiqnitiee  from  the  year 
1432,  when  the  Hussites  oesieged  the  place. 


BBUlCia,  IgHs,  tiie  beantiM  danghter  of  a 
bath-keeper  of  Augsburg,  drowned  Oct  IS, 
14SG.  Albert,  son  of  Ernest,  dnke  of  Bavaria, 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  a  tournament,  married 
her,  and  lived  with  her  some  time  in  happine^ 
despite  the  anger  and  persecution  of  hie  lather. 
At  last  the  dnke,  in  Ali>ert's  absence,  caased 
her  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
witchcraft.  She  was  thrown  into  the  Danube 
before  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  when 
she  swam  or  floated  to  the  bank  the  eiecntJim- 
er  with  a  pole  held  her  head  beneath  the  water 
by  her  golden  hair  nntil  she  drowned.  Albert 
rose  in  arms  a^inst  bis  fatiier  and  laid  waste 
his  territory.  But  the  emperor  Sigismund  t&- 
qaired  him  after  a  time  to  moke  peooe,  and  be 
married  Anna  of  Brunswick.  His  father  erect- 
ed a  chapel  over  the  grave  of  Agnea,  and  Albert 
made  a  loondation  for  the  celebration  of  a  daily 
mass  for  her.  Several  tragedies  and  po«ua 
have  been  founded  npon  the  story. 

BESXAT,  a  lown  of  Normandy,  Franca,  de- 
partment of  Euro,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gha- 
rentonne,  a  branch  of  the  Bille,  and  npon  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  2B  n>.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Evreax;  pop.  in  1886,  7,610.  A  horse 
fair  held  here  every  year  is  the  largest  in 
France,  and  sometimes  draws  together  40,000 
persona.  The  manufoctores  are  of  wooUen 
cloth,  linen,  flannel,  leather,  and  cotton  yam. 
Judith,  wife  of  Ricliard  II.,  dnke  of  Normandy, 
founded  here  an  abbey  in  1027.  Its  chapel, 
one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture  in  Normandy,  is  now  nsed 
for  a  market  hall.  Near  the  city  is  an  uicient 
Gothic  church  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made. 
The  city  was  formerly  the  copital  of  the  Pays 
d'Onche,  the  level  district  that  lies  betweoi 
the  Charentonne  and  the  Rille. 

BEBKBUBG,  a  town  of  Anhalt,  Germany,  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  its  name,  and  fonneny  of 


the  dncfay  of  Anhalt-Bembnrg,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Saale,  IS  m.  above  its  oonflnenoe  with 
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the  Elbe,  20  m.  W.  of  Dessau ;  pop.  in  1871, 
15,716.  It  has  an  ancient  castle  with  a  fine 
garden,  theatre,  d^.,  a^oining,  a  town  hall,  hos- 
pitals, and  schools  of  different  grades.  Sugar, 
paper,  and  iron  castings  are  manofactnred. 

BERNESS,  or  Barnes,  Lady  Jntttna,  an  English 
author,  bom  at  Rodney  Bemers,  Essex,  about 
1388,  died  after  1460.  She  b  said  to  have  been 
a  lady  of  rsuok  and  of  great  spirit  and  beauty, 
and  was  the  prioress  of  the  Sopewell  nunnery 
near  St  Albans,  upon  the  abbey  of  which  place 
the  nunnery  was  dependent  A  celebrated 
book  on  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  and  coat 
armor  is  attributed  to  her.  Aocordmg  to  some 
accounts,  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
printed  at  St  Albans  in  1481.  In  the  earliest 
extant  edition,  dated  1486,  the  .work  is  entitled 
*^  The  Bokys  of  Hawking  and  Hunting^  and  also 
of  Oootarmuries."  Ih  some  editions  it  is  enti- 
tled "The  Boke  of  St  Albans."  It  continued 
to  be  the  most  popular  manual  of  field  sports 
until  the  18th  century.  A  folio  edition  was 
printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1496,  in 
which  first  appeared  the  part  on  fishing.  A 
facsimile  of  this  was  printed  in  1810  by  Hazle- 
wood,  who  subseouently  investigated  the  claims 
of  the  author  to  be  considered  the  first  female 
writer  in  the  English  language.  An  edition 
of  the  "  Treatise  of  Fysshynge "  was  printed 
by  Baskerville  in  1827. 

BERHfiBSy  JaliM  Boueliler,  baron,  an  English 
statesman,  bom  in  1474,  died  in  1532.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bourohier,  and 
was  descended  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  youngest  child  of  Edward  III.  He  was  a 
member  of  parliament  from  1495  to  1529,  took 
an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  insurrection 
in  Cornwall  in  1497,  was  appointed  by  Henry 
Vin.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1515,  and 
in  1518  was  associated  with  John  Kite,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  an  embassy  to  Spain. 
Soon  afterward  ne  was  appointed  governor  of 
Calais,  and  retained  that  ofiioe  till  his  death. 
He  wrote  a  translation  of  Froissart^s  Chronicles 
by  the  king^s  command ;  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1528  and  the  second  in  1525.  He 
also  translated  other  works  from  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  Ite 
in  Vineam  meam,  which  was  usually  acted  in 
the  great  church  at  Calais  after  vespers. 

BERBfETTI,  Tmuum,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
statesman,  born  in  Fermo,  Dec.  29,  1779,  died 
there,  March  21,  1852.  In  1808  he  followed 
Cardinal  Branoadoro  to  France,  and  in  1810  to 
his  exile  at  Rheims,  whither  Brancadoro  was 
sent  as  one  of  the  18  "black  cardinals"  who 
refused  to  assist  at  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Rome  with  Pius  VH.,  and  was  appointed  as- 
sessor of  the  committee  of  war,  intrusted  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  military  service.  Af- 
terward he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St 
Petersburg  (1826),  and  as  legate  to  Ravenna 
and  Bologna.  In  1827  he  became  a  cardinal, 
and  in  1828  was  made  secretary  of  state.  Af- 
ter the  accession  of  Gregory  XVI.  he  xmder- 


took  to  create  a  militia  which  miffht  obviate 
the  necessity  of  employing  Austrian  troops. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  from  the  Ar.strian 
government,  and  to  his  being  deprived  of  his 
office  in  1836.  He  was  then  maae  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  Roman  church.  When  Pius  IX. 
left  Rome  in  1848  Bernetti  joined  him  at  Ga- 
eta,  and  from  that  place  went  to  Fermo. 

BEBlfHAEP,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  bom  in 
Weimar,  Aug.  6,  1604,  died  in  Neuburg  on 
the  Rhine,  July  8,  1639.  He  joined  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1631,  and  after  die  king^s  death 
in  the  battle  of  Ltltzen  took  the  command  and 
secured  the  victorv.  In  1638  he  was  made 
commander  of  half  the  Swedish  army  and  in- 
vested with  the  dukedom  of  Franconia,  which 
he  lost  the  next  year  in  consequence  of  his 
great  defeat  by  the  imperialists  at  Ndrdlingen. 
Not  receiving,  as  he  thought,  proper  support 
fVom  Sweden,  he  formed  a  separate  treaty 
with  France  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Oct 
17, 1635.  In  1636,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  auxiliaries  and  German  troops, 
he  achieved  many  victories  in  Lorraine,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Alsace,  and  in  June,  1637,  de- 
feated the  emperor^s  troops  under  Charles, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1638,  cutting  loose  from 
the  French  alliance,  he  took  Brisach,  after  hav- 
ing defeated  three  armies  sent  to  its  relief  and 
against  the  wishes  of  Richelieu  occupied  it 
with  German  troops.  With  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  mdependent  principality  in 
Germany,  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  for 
a  marriage  between  himself  and  Amelia,  land- 
gravine of  Hesse,  had  continued  his  conquests 
in  Burgundy,  ana  was  projecting  the  invasion 
of  Bavaria,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease which  put  a  sudden  end  to  his  career,  and 
which  he  attributed  to  poison  administered  by 
a  hireling  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Upon  his 
death  Brisach  passed  with  Alsace  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

BEEBTHARDy  Karl,  the  pseudonyme  of  a  Da- 
msh  novelist  named  Saint  Aubin,  bom  about 
1800,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  24,  1865. 
Among  his  works  are : '  "  Pictures  of  Life  in 
Denmark,"  "Christian  VII.  and  his  Court," 
*'  Christian  II.  and  his  Times,"  and  the  "  Chron- 
icles of  the  Time  of  King  Eric  of  Pomerania." 
Bemhard  excelled  in  sketches  of  domestic  life, 
and  in  delineations  of  Danish  society.  Two 
complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  German  at  Leipsic. 

BERKI,  Fraicesco,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at 
Lamporecchio  in  Tuscany  about  1490,  died  July 
26,  1536.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Rome 
and  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bibiena, 
and  subsequently  obtained  the  situation  of  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Giberti,  bishop  of  Verona. 
He  assumed  also  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  the  austerity  of  the  bishop^s  household  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  sought  the  society  of 
some  young  ecclesiastics  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  wine,  pleasure,  and  poetry.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  Bime  burleache  and  a  new 
version  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo, 
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with  additional  verses  of  his  owil    At  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527  he  lost  all  that  he  possessed 
and  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  lived  as 
canon,  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  Medici. 
BERNIEE,  Fraif«li,  a  French  traveller  and 

Ehilosopher,  horn  in  Ai^'on  ahont  1625,  died 
1  Paris,  Sept  22, 1688.  He  first  stndied  med- 
icine, hot  his  taste  for  travelling  led  him  to 
Syria,  to  Egypt,  and  afterward  to  India,  where 
he  resided  for  twelve  years,  during  eight  of 
which  he  was  physician  to  the  emperor  Aurung- 
zebe.  Under  the  protection  of  this  prince  and 
his  ministers  he  was  enabled  to  visit  countries 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  Europeans.  Upon  his 
return  from  his  travels  his  society  was  much 
courted  at  Paris,  and  he  was  called,  on  account 
of  the  ele^^ce  of  his  person  and  of  his  man- 
ners, the  joli  philosophe.  He  published  sev- 
eral volumes  describing  his  travels,  which  have 
frequently  been  reprinted  xmder  the  general 
title  of  Voyctge9  de  B&mier,  eontenant  la  de- 
Bcription  des  £tats  du  Grand  Mogol^  and  were 
translated  into  English  (London,  1671 -'5).  He 
wrote  an  AbregS  de  la  Philosophie  de  Gauendi 
(8  vols.,  Lyons,  1678),  and  aided  Boileau  in 
the  composition  of  the  Arrit  hurlesque,  which 
saved  the  works  of  Aristotle  from  being  con- 
demned by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

BERinNi,  a  peak  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  in  the 
canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland,  86  m.  8.  E,  of 
Chur,  18,294  feet  in  height.  It  gives  its  name 
to  the  range  of  mountains  that  separate  the 
valleys  of  the*  Enga^ine  and  Bregaglia  from 
the  Valteline.  The  Bemina  nass,  7,672  feet 
above  the  sea,  connects  the  Valteline  Vith  the 
upper  Engadine  valley. 

BEBimil,  CrlOTaiml  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  sculptor 
and  architect,  bom  in  Naples  in  1598,  died  in 
Rome,  Nov.  28,  1680.  Having  been  presented 
by  his  father  at  an  early  age  to  Paul  V.,  he 
drew  the  head  of  St  Paul  in  a  manner  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  pope,  and  he 
recommended  him  to  Cardinal  BarDerini.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  made  a  group  of  ^*  Apollo 
and  Daphne, ^^  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
villa  Borghese.  After  Barberini  became  pope 
nnder  the  name  of  Urban  VIIL  (1628)  Bernini 
was  employed  for  nine  years  upon  the  bronze 
canopy  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  He  then 
built  the  niches  in  the  four  pillars  that  sup- 

Eort  the  dome,  and  executed  the  statue  of  St 
onginus  that  stands  in  one  of  them.  He 
afterward  built  the  palazzo  Barberini  and  exe- 
cuted the  group  of  St.  Theresa  with  the  angeL 
Under  Innocent  X.  he  constructed  the  foun- 
tain in  the  piazza  Navona  and  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citono.  Among  the  many  works  he 
executed  for  Alexander  YII.  was  the  colon- 
nade in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  His  fame  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Louis  XTV.  in  an  auto- 
graph letter  (April  Jl,  1665)  invited  hun  to 
take  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  Louvre. 
His  journey  to  France  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion: but  his  plans  involved  the  destruction 
of  all  of  the  Louvre  that  had  already  been 
built,  and  were  never  caMed  out    He  re- 


turned to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1666  loaded 
with  honors  and  with  gifts.  Upon  his  death 
at  the  age  of  82  he  left  a  large  fortune. 

BERNIS,  FraiKtiB  JoMhla  4o  Pkm  4e,  a  Froich 
cardinal  and  statesman,  bom  May  22,  1715,  at 
St  Marcel,  department  of  Arddche,  died  in 
Rome,  Nov.  1,  1794.  He  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient,  but  not  wealthy  family,  and  was  des- 
tined from  childhood  for  the  chmrch.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  after  passing  several  years  at  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpice  entere^d  society  with 
the  title  of  abb^,  and  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance, graceftd  manners,  and  talent  for  making 
verses  made  a  favorable  impression.  He  wat 
received  into  the  French  academy  in  1744. 
Cardinal  Fleury,  a  friend  of  his  father,  dio- 
approved  of  his  gay  life ;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  tiirough  the  favor  of  Madame 
Pompadour,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Venice.  While  in  that  city  (1761-'5),  a  differ- 
ence having  arisen  between  ^e*  republic  and 
the  pope,  the  abb^  Bemis  mediated  between 
them.  After  his  return  to  France  he  was 
made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  cardinaL 
As  minister  he  negotiated,  at  the  opening  of  the 
seven  years*  war,  the  alliance  between  Austria 
and  France  against  England  and  Prussia.  The 
war  having  1^  to  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Roes- 
bach,  Oardinal  de  Bemis  was  compelled  to  send 
in  his  resignation  as  minister,  and  was  exiled 
in  1758  to  Soissons^  where  ne  remained  till 
1764,  when  he  was  recalled  and  made  arch- 
bishop of  Albi.  Five  years  afterward  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  with  instmctiom 
to  labor  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  conclaves  of  1769  and  1774.  He  lived 
there  in  great  magnificence  until  the  French 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  revenues,  after 
which  he  received  till  his  death  an  allowance 
fh)m  the  court  of  Spain.  His  letters  to  Piris- 
Duvemay  and  a  small  volume  of  (EvTre$  mSliea 
en  prose  et  en  vers  have  been  published. 

BEUfOnU,  or  Benaallll,  a  celebrated  ftmOj 
of  mathematicians  and  savants,  originally  of 
Antwerp,  driven  thence  by  Alva,  settled  first 
in  Frankfort,  and  in  1622  in  Basel,  Switzer* 
land.  L  Jaaes,  born  in  Basel,  Dec.  25,  1654^ 
died  there,  Aug.  16,  1705.  He  was  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  ministry,  bnt  accident 
having  thrown  some  geometrical  books  in  his 
way,  he  took  for  his  device  Pha6thon  driving 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  with  the  motto,  Inrito 
patrey  eidera  venOy  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics.  In  1676  he  Tlsited 
Geneva,  where  he  taught  a  blind  girl  to  write, 
and  thence  travelled  into  France,  where  he 
constructed  gnomical  tables,  and  returned 
home  in  1680.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  in 
that  year  led  to  his  publishing  an  emay  en- 
titled Canamen  novi  Systematis  Cometar^wt^ 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  orbits  of  cometi 
might  be  calculated.  He  again  travelled  m 
various  countries,  and  at  London  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bayle.  After  his  return  to  Basel 
in  1682  he  tried  experiments  in  physioal  and 
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mechanioal  science  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. In  1687  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Basel,  and 
engaged  in  profound  mathematical  investiga- 
tions, particularly  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus 
which  had  been  devised  by  Leibnitz.  In  1699 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  academy,, 
the  first  foreigner  ever  elected,  and  in  1701 
became  member  of  the  Berlin  academy.  He 
directed  that  the  logarithmic  spiral,  of  which 
he  had  demonstrated  the  properties,  should  be 
engraved  upon  his  tombstone  with  the  motto : 
Eadem  mutatd  reiurgo.  After  his  death  his 
treatise  entitled  An  Conjectandi  was  published 
(1718).  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  on 
the  theory  of  probabilities.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Geneva  in  1744  (2  vols.  4to). 
II.  Ml,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  July 
27,  1667,  died  Jan.  1,  1748.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Basely  studied  medicine, 
and  in  1690  published  a  dissertation  on  effer- 
vescence and  fermentation.  But  he  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.  In  1690 
he  went  to  Geneva,  and  travelled  in  France, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Male- 
branche,  De  THdpital,  and  other  men  of  sci- 
ence. He  returned  to  Basel  in  1692,  and  was 
appointed  in  1695  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Groningen.  In  1696  he  proposed  for  solution 
the  following  problem;  ^^To  find  the  curve 
on  which  a  material  point  will  fall  from  one 
given  point  to  another  in  the  least  possible 
time.*^  It  was  solved  by  his  brother  James 
and  others,  and  James  proposed, in  return  an- 
other problem  in  regard  to  the  solution  of 
which  there  was  a  long  controversy  between 
the  two  brothers.  Jobn  exhibited  unreason- 
able jealousy  of  his  brother,  and  was  not  equal 
to  him  as  a  mathematician.  He,  however,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Basel,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  his 
death.  He  was  also  jealous  of  his  son  Daniel, 
and  had  controversies  with  many  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  his  day ;  bat  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Euler  and  the  friend  of  Leibnitz,  with  whom 
be  carried  on  a  long  correspondence,  published 
at  Lausanne  and  Geneva  (2  vols.,  1745).  He 
aided  with  his  brother  in  the  development  of 
the  calculus,  investigated  many  curious  ques- 
tions in  physics,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  oi  mathematical  science.  He  ad- 
dressed many  papers  to  the  different  scientific 
bodies  of  Europe,  which  were  collected  by  Cra- 
mer (4  vols.  4to,  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  1742), 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London,  and  of  the  institute  of  Bologna. 
His  workJB  were  published  at  Geneva  in  1742 
(1  vol.  4to).  IIL  Daniel,  second  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Groningen,  Feb.  9,  1700,  died 
in  Basel,  March  17,  1782.  He  received  in- 
struction from  his  father  in  mathematics,  and 
studied  medicine  for  some  years  in  Italy.  While 
there  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  paper  upon 
a  question  of  geometry,  and  at  the  age  of  24 


was  offered  the  presidency  of  an  academy  of 
sciences  which  had  just  been  founded  at  Genoa. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
remained  till  1738,  .when  he  was  appointed 
first  professor  of  botany  and  anatomy,  and 
afterward  of  natural  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics, in  the  university  of  Basel.  Im  1748  he 
succeeded  his  &ther  as  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  ten  times  obtained 
the  prizes  of  that  body.  He  made  many  new 
and  ingenious  applications  of  mathematical 
science  m  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  hydrau- 
lics, and  in  1760  wrote  a  paper  on  inoculation 
in  which  he  introduced  a  new  principle  in- 
to the  theory  of  probabilities.  He  resigned 
his  professorsliip  in  1777,  suffered  much  from 
asthma  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
was  finally  found  one  morning  by  his  servant 
dead  in  his  bed.  Among  his  works  are :  JEker- 
citationes  qiuBdam  Mathematiees  (4to,  Venice, 
1724) ;  Myaronamica,  sen  de  Viribus  et  Motibus 
Flutdorum  (4to.  Strasburg,  1788) ;  and  a  work 
on  the  physical  cause  of  the  inclination  of 
the  axes  and  orbits  of  planets  with  reference 
to  the  solar  equator.  I¥«  Nkhtltty  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Basel,  Jan.  27, 
1695,  died  in  St.  Petersbui^,  July  26, 1726.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  then 
appointed  professor  at  St.  Petersburg  with  his 
brother.  ¥#  JeliBy  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Basel,  May  18, 1710,  died  July  17, 1790. 
He  studied  law  and  mathematics,  in  1743  was 
appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Basel,  and 
in  1748  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
mathematics  there.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  and  of  Paris,  and 
received  three  prizes  from,  the  French  acad- 
emy. TL  JokB)  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Basel,  Nov.  4,  1744,  died 'July  18,  1807.  He 
studied  at  Basel  and  Neufch&tel,  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  astronomy,  mathematics,. and 
philosophy.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  appoint- 
ed astronomer  of  the  Berlin  academy,  and 
afterward  director  of  .the  mathematical  dass. 
He  published  Beoueil  powr  le$  cutrofiomei  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1772-^6),  Lettres  astronomi^ua 
(1781),  and  6  vols,  of  his  own  travels,  besides 
a  collection  of  travels  in  15  vols.  TIL  JaMes, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Basel,  Oct. 
17,  1759,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  July  18. 1789. 
When  his  uncle  Daniel  became  infirm,  ne  as- 
sumed at  the  age  of  21  his  duties  as  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  but  was  net  chosen  his 
successor,  the  appointment  being  made  by  lot. 
At  the  age  of  29  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  St.  Petersburg  and  mar- 
ried there  a  granddaughter  of  Euler.  Two 
months  afterward  he  died  of  apoplexy  while 
bathing  in  the  Neva.  VIIL  Nicholas,  nephew 
of  the  first  James  and  John,  bom  in  Basel, 
Oct  10,  1687,  died  Nov.  29,  1759.  He  edited 
the  An  Conjectandi  of  his  uncle  James,  and 
solved  several  of  the  geometrical  problems 
proposed  by  his  uncle  John.  He  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Padua  from  1716  to  1722, 
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in  the  chair  once  filled  bj  Galileo,  and  was 
afterward  professor  first  of  logic  and  then  of 
law  at  Basel.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
academy,  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and 
of  the  institute  of  Bologna.  DL  Jvnmtj  of  the 
same  family,  bom  in  Basel  in  1745,  died  in 
1829.  He  was  distingnished  as  a  naturalist 
and  a  mineralogist,  and  was  for  a  time  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  his  native  canton.  X* 
Cliristtplwr^  a  technologist,  of  the  same  family, 
bom  in  Basel,  March  16,  1782,  died  there, 
Feb.  6,  1868.  He  studied  at  Neufoh&tel  and 
afterward  at  Gdttingen,  where  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  natural  sciences.  In 
1802  he  became  professor  at  Halle,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  spent  some  time 
in  travelling,  and  in  1806  opened  a  private 
school  at  Basel,  which  he  save  up  in  1817  and 
became  professor  of  natunu  history  in  the  uni- 
versity, retiring  in  1861.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  works  upon  subjects  connected  with 
rational  technology,  among  which  are :  Ueber 
dtn  nachtheiligen  Mnfln$8  der  Zunftterfawung 
auf  die  Industrie  (Basel,  1822);  JSdndbuch 
der  Teehnologie  (2  vols.,  1888-'4 ;  2d  ed«  1840) : 
ffandbuch  der  industriellen  Phynh^  Meehanik 
und  Hydraulih  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1884-'5). 

BEKHSnrORFF.  I.  Jehau  Haitwtg  Enst,  count, 
a  Danish  statesman,  bom  in  Hanover,  May  18, 
1712,  died  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  19,  1772.  He 
was  educated  in  Germany,  represented  the 
Danish  government  in  1787  at  the  diet  of 
Katisbon,  and  in  1744  was  appointed  minister 
to  Paris.  In  1750  he  became  secretary  and 
councillor  of  state,  and  in  1751  member  of  the 
privy  council,  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  war  with  Russia  on  the  Holstein-Got- 
torp  question  was  averted  by  his  pmdence,  and 
he  was  ennobled  by  Ohristian  Vn.  (1767),  and 
called  by  Frederick  *  the  Great  the  "oracle  of 
Denmark.^*  He  promoted  industry,  art,  and  let- 
ters, and  liberated  his  serfs.  After  having  been 
ousted  from  office  by  Stmensee  in  17yO,  he 
was  recalled  in  1772  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  after  the  latter^s  downfall,  and  died 
when  about  returning  to  Copenhagen  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  had  lived  in  the  interval. 
n*  Aiiieis  Peter,  count,  a  Danish  statesman, 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Gartow,  near 
Lflneburg,  Aug.  28,  1785,  died  in  Copenhagen, 
June  21,  1797.  He  studied  at  German  univer- 
sities, travelled  extensively,  entered  ^e  Danish 
service  in  1755,  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
1769,  and  in  1772  minister  of  foreign  aflTairs. 
He  reestablished  friendly  relations  with  Great 
Britun,  and  in  1778  was  the  first  to  propose 
armed  neutrality  to  Sweden.  His  views  con- 
flicting with  those  of  the  dowager  queen  Juli- 
ana and  other  influential  parties,  he  left  office 
in  1780.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
1782,  he  married  in  1788  her  sister  the  coun- 
tess Augusta  Stolberg,  whose  brothers  were 
the  famous  German  poets.  Rejoiniug  the  cab- 
inet in  1784,  he  prepared  for  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  and  by  re- 
moving all  trammels  from  liberty  of  the  press, 


he  enabled  German  thinkers  to  express  ideas 
in  Denmark  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  utter  in  their  own  country.  Bee  Eggers, 
Denhe^rdigheiten  aus  dem  Leben  dee  Staate- 
mini$ter$  von  Bemstofff  (Copenhagen,  1800). 

BERG£A*  !•  An  ancient  town  of  Macedoma, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  in  which  St. 
Paul  preached  the  gospel.  TSee  Yksia.)  IL 
Cue  of  the  ancient  names  of  Aleppo. 

BEEOSVS,  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  who 
probably  lived  about  250  B.  C,  although  some 
place  him  80  and  even  70  years  earlier.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Chaldea  or  Baby- 
lonia, professiujff  to  derive  tjie  materials  from 
the  archives  of  the  temple.  It  embraced  the 
myths  and  traditions  of  the  early  ages,  a  de- 
scription of  Babylonia,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  its  kings  down  to  Cyrus.  He  starts  with  a 
mythical  period  of  84,080  years,  during  which 
there  were  86  kings,  two  of  whom  reigned 
more  than  2,000  years  each.  His  earliest  his- 
torical date  is  placed  by  Rawlinson  about  2458 
B.  C,  and  he  speaks  of  182  kings  who  reigned 
between  that  time  and  588  B.  C.  His  work 
itself  is  lost,  there  being  extant  only  fragments 

Preserved  in  citations  by  Joeephus,  Eusebius» 
'olyhistor,  Svncellus,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  The  historical  chronology  of  Berosus  is 
to  a  degree  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  wl^ch 
have  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
and,  as  far  as  they  touch  upon  each  other,  b^ 
tihe  Hebrew  records.  It  is  generally  accepted 
as  tolerably  authentic  by  scholars,  who  dis- 
credit the  ^tements  of  Ctesias.  The  existing 
fragments  of.  Berosus,  with  the  inscriptions, 
fill  a  space  otherwise  vacant  in  ancient  history. 
They  were  partially  collected  by  Scaliger  in 
De  Emendatione  Temporum  (Leyden,  1588), 
aod  more  faUj  by  Fabricius  in  the-  Btbliotheea 
Oraca  (Hamburg.  8d  ed.,  17l8-'28);  the  best 
collection  is  by  Kichter,  Beroei  vhaldefontm 
Hi$torim  que  euperrunt  (Leipsic,  1825 ;  Paris, 
1848).  A  work  ascribed  to  Berosus,  Antiqui- 
tatum  libri  guinque,  turn  Commentariie  Joan- 
nie  Annii,  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1498, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  spu- 
rious, being  a  forgery  by  Annius  of  Viterbo. 

BEBQim,  inai4«  a  French  author,  bora  in 
Bordeaux  in  1749,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  21, 1791. 
His  idyls  and  ballads,  and  especiallv  Gene- 
ric de  Brabanty  became  very  popular,  and 
still  more  his  numerous  writings  for  children, 
including  brief  stories  and  plays.  His  principal 
work  of  the  kind,  VAmi  dee  er\fanU  (24  vols. 
12mo,  1782-'8),  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  academy  in  1784,  and  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  German.  Many  of  the  stories  were 
taken  finom  Ohristian  Felix  Weisse's  Kind^ 
yV-tfttiM?  (1776-'82),  but  adapted  so  admirably 
to  the  French  as  to  convey  an  impression  of 
their  originidity.  He  also  published  a  free  trans- 
lation of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  Easy  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  ef  Nature,"  wrote  noveK 
edited  for  some  time  the  Moniteur^  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  journalists,  La/euilU 
tiltoffeoise.    Complete  editions  of  his  writings 
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appeared  in  179^1808,  and  the  last  in  4  vols, 
large  8vo,  1886. 

BERRIEN*  LAS.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed E.  bj  the  Alapaha  river,  which  crosses  the 
N.  E.  comer,  and  W.  by  Little  river,  and 
drained  also  by  the  Withlaooochee ;  area,  750 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,518,  of  whom  460  were 
colored.  In  1870  it  produced  76,976  bnshels 
of  Indian  com,  41,184  of  oats,  55,875  of  sweet 
potatoes,  671  bales  of  cotton,  19,016  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  119,462  of  rice.  There  were  686 
horses,  8,682  milch  cows,  6,951  other  cattle, 
7,016  sheep,  and  18,529  swine.  Capital,  Nash- 
ville. IL  A  S.W.  county  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan ;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  85,104.  It  is  drained  by  the 
St.  Joseph's,  Pawpaw,  and  Galien  rivers.  The 
surface  is  nndolatmg,  and  the  soil  near  the  St 
Joseph's  consists  of  a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam, 
overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  hard  timber. 
The  Michigan  Central  and  the  Chicago  and 
Michigan  Lake  Shore  railroads  pass  through 
the  county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  450,809  bushels  of  wheat,  469,705  of  In- 
dian corn,  178,217  of  oats,  282,508  of  potatoes, 
27,054  tons  of  hay,  90,769  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
548,959  of  butter.  There  were  6,448  horses, 
6,967  milch  cows,  7,004  other  cattle,  26,118 
sheep,  and  16,525  swine.  Capital,  Berrien 
Springs,  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  8  m.  N.  W.  of 
Niles,  the  largest  town. 

BERRIEN,  Jolw  Hacplieni%  an  American  law- 
yer and*  statesman,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  Aug. 
28,  1781,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1856. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  early  acquired  distinction  as  a 
lawyer  in  Georgia.  He  was  solicitor  of  the 
eastem  district  of  Georgia  in  1809,  and  judge 
of  the  same  district  from  1810  to  1822,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Georgia  senate, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  in  1824  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  as  an  orator  and 
statesman.  He  was  appointed  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  1829,  but  resigned 
that  office  in  1881  when  Gen.  Jackson's  cabinet 
became  inharmonious.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
again  to  the  national  senate  as  a  whig,  and  was 
reelected  in  1846,  finally  retiring  in  1852. 

BERRT,  or  BerrI,  a  former  provmoe  of  France, 
nearly  in  the  centre,  now  rorming  the  depart- 
ments of  Indre  and  Cher,  and  small  portions 
of  those  of  Loire-et-Cher  and  Creuse.  Capital, 
Bourges.  It  included  most  of  th^  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  the  Bituriges,  the  chief  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  was  under  Roman  rule  till  near  the  end  of 
the  5th  century,  and  was  wrested  bv  Clovis  in 
507  from  the  Visigoths,  who  had  invaded  it, 
after  which  the  local  rulers  were  military  chiefs 
or  counts.  Under  Charles  the  Bald  the  province 
became  a  hereditary  county,  and  was  ruled  by 
the  counts  of  Bourges  until  about  1100,  when 
the  last  of  them,  Arpin.  sold  the  Aef  to  Philip 
I.  It  remained  thenceiorward  in  possession  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  blood,  first 
as  a  county,  and  after  1860  as  a  duchy,  till 


1601,  when  on  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Henrv 
III.  it  was  definitively  merged  in  the  Frencn 
crown.  Since  then  the  nominal  title  of  duke 
of  Berry  has  been  given  to  a  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  Louis  X VI.  while  ne  was  dauphin, 
and  to  Charles  Ferdinand,  son  of  Charles  X. 
Berry  suffered  much  during  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land and  the  religious  wars.  See  Histd/re  du 
Berry,  by  Raynal  (Paris,  1844^'7). 

BERRT,  or  Berrl.  I.  Mirie  Ltilse  EHsaMli, 
duchess  of,  bom  Aug.  20,  1695,  died  at  Marly, 
July  21, 1719.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Philippe 
d'Orl^ans,  afterward  regent  of  France,  and 
married  in  1710  Charles,  duke  of  Berry,  grand- 
sen  of  Louis  XIY.,  after  whose  suspiciously 
sudden  death  in  1714  she  secretly  married 
one  of  her  many  lovers,  made  no  longer  a  se- 
cret of  her  incest  with  her  own  father,  and  died 
from  an  illness  which  she  contracted  while  giv- 
ing to  him  a  great  entertunment,  though  barely 
recovered  from  her  confinement,  which  she  had 
attempted  to  conceal.  St  Simon  describes  her 
as  an  ambitious  Messalina,  and  she  was  so  de- 
praved that  she  was  even  accused  of  many 
crimes  of  which  she  was  probably  innocent 
n«  Chtrtes  Ferdiiaad,  duke  of,  the  second  son 
of  the  count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X., 
bom  in  Versailles,  Jan.  24,  1778,  died  in  Pa- 
ris, Feb.  14,  1820.  He  emigrated  with  his 
father  in  1789,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Cond6  till  1798,  when  he  went  to  Russia,  and 
in  1801  to  England,  where  he  contracted  a  se- 
cret marriage  (which  was  afterward  cancelled) 
with,  an  English  woman,  who  bore  him  two 
children.  He  was  favorably  received  in  France 
on  landing  at  Cherbourg  in  1814,  afterward 
accompanied  Louis  XVni.  to  Ghent,  and  made 
Paris  his  home  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon. He  was  stabbed  by  a  saddler  named 
Lonvel,  a  political  fanatic,  on  leaving  the  opera 
with  his  wife,  and  died  next  morning,  after 
having  in  vain  solicited  the  pardon  of  his  mur- 
derer, who  was  foiled  in  his  avowed  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  race  of  the  Bourbons  by  the 
birth  seven  months  afterward  of  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux.  (See  Boubbon.)  Ill*  Marie  CanllM 
Ferdlaaide  Lralse,  duchess  of,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Palermo,  Nov.  5,  1798,  died  near 
Gratz,  April  7,  1870.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  Mi^ 
ria  Clementina,  archduchess  of  Austria.  Louis 
XVin.  arranged  her  marriage  with  his  nephew 
the  duke  of  Berry,  which  was  celebrated  in 
Paris  on  June  18, 1816.  In  1819  ^e  gave  birt^ 
to  a  daughter,  Louise  Marie  Th^r^se,  who  be- 
came duchess  of  Parma,  and  died  in  1 864.  After 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  (Feb.  18, 1820), 
she  gave  birth  (Sept  29)  to  Henri,  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  afterward  known  as  the  count  de 
Chambord.  She  became  very  popular  in  Paris 
by  her  affable  manners,  and  especially  by  her 
fondness  for  theatres  and  brilliant  sociable  en- 
tertainments. On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1880  she  was  restrained  by  Charles  X. 
from  innsting  upon  the  claims  of  her  son  to  the 
throne,  and  she  followed  the  Bourbon  fEunily 
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into  exile.  In  1881  she  went  to  Sestri,  bnt  at 
the  request  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  left  his  ter- 
ritory and  proceeded  to  Modena  and  thence  to 
Rome.  8he  afterward  went  to  Massa,  where 
she  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  in  the  person  of  her 
son.  At  Massa  she  is  said  to  have  first  met  the 
count  Ettore  de  Luoohesi-Palli,  a  Neapolitan 
diplomatist^  with  whom  she  contraotea  a  se- 
cret morganatic  marriage.  In  April,  1832,  she 
effected  a  landing  near  Marseilles,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  legitimist  attempt  in  that  ci^, 
she  succeeded  in  reaching  La  vendue  in  dis- 
guise with  a  few  attendants.  The  attempted 
rising  there  having  ended  disastrously,  she 
barer^  escaped  to  Nantes  (June  9),  where  she 
found  an  asylum  which  was  disclosed  to  M. 
Thiers  by  Simon  Deutz,  a  converted  Jew,  who 
had  gained  her  confidence  at  Rome.  She  was 
arrested  on  Nov.  6,  after  having  concealed  her- 
self for  24  hours  behind  a  chimney  at  the  risk 
of  sufibcation.  From  Nantes  she  was  sent  as 
a  prisoner  of  state  to  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The 
alleged  illegality  of  these  summary  proceedings 
created  some  public  excitement,  which  was 
increased  by  the  reports  of  her  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy.  The  commander  of  the  citadel, 
Ool.  Chousserie,  resigning  on  account  of  the 
private  instructions  which  he  had  received 
m>m  the  government  in  respect  to  her  treat- 
ment, he  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Bugeaud, 
who  made  her  publicly  avow  her  secret  mar- 
riage. She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  May  10, 
1833,  and  was  released  on  June  8  and  convey- 
ed to  Pdermo.  She  visited  Charles  X.  at  Gdrz, 
but  was  not  favorably  received,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  was  intrusted 
to  other  hands.  She  subsequently  resided  in 
Venice,  and  after  1864  at  her  ch&teau  of  Brun- 
see,  near  Gratz,  where  she  attended  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  four  surviving  children  bv  her 
second  husband,  who  inherited  the  title  of 
Duke  deUa  Grazia  and  died  April  1,  1864. 
The  fine  picture  gallery  of  the  duchess  was 
•old  by  public  auction  in  Paris  in  1865. 

BESET,  Mary,  an  English  writer,  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1762,  died  in  London,  Nov.  20, 
1852.  She  and  her  elder  sister  Aones  (who 
had  much  artistic  talent,  and  died  in  May,  1851) 
became  acquainted  in  1787  with  Horace  Wal- 

S»le,  who  called  them  his  two  little  wives, 
ary  vindicated  him  in  the  *^  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ^'  against  the  criticisms  of  Macaulay,  and 
she,  her  sister,  and  their  father,  a  gentleman 
of  wealth,  were  his  literary  executors,  and  in 
1797  published  an  edition  of  his  works  in  5 
vols.  Mary  Berry  published  her  own  works, 
** England  and  France,"  "Life  of  Rachel,  Lady 
Russell,"  and  a  comedy  entitled  "Fashionable 
Friends,"  in  2  vols,  in  1844.  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  edited  in  1866  "Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Miss  Mary  Berry." 

BESETGB,  AitalM  Pierre  a  French  advocate 
and  statesman^  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1790, 
died  at  his  country  seat  near  Angerville,  Nov. 
29, 1868.    His  ancestors  were  from  Lorraine, 


and  their  <nigina]  name  was  Mittelberger.  He 
was  one  of  uiree  sons  of  Pierre  Nioolaa  B«r- 
ryer,  an  eminent  lawyer.^  He  was  edncated 
for  the  church  in  the  school  of  ih^  Oratoriana 
at  Juilly;  but  his  father  induced  him  to  be- 
come A  lawyer,  and  after  serving  for  a  time  in 
an  attorney's  office,  he  made  his  d6bui  at  the 
Paris  bar  early  in  1811.  In  the  same  year  be 
married  Mile.  Gautier,  the  daughter  of  a  Paris 
official  In  1814  he  proclaimed  at  Rennes  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon,  and  hoisted  the  legiti- 
mist flag,  to  which  he  remained  fiiithAil  till  hia 
death,  tibough  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  and 
a  decided  opponent  of  all  arbitrary  meaaores. 
He  assisted  his  father  in  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  Ney,  and  obtained  the  acquittal  of 
Cambronne  and  the  pardon  of  Debelle.  His 
practice  now  increased  steadily.  Hia  imposing 
presence  enhanced  the  effect  of  his  oratory, 
and  his  eloquence  has  been  described  as  almost 
equal  in  power  to  that  of  Mirabeao.  In  1826 
he  defenaed  Lamennais  against  a  charge  of 
atheism.  Elected  to  the  chambers  in  1880  by 
a  large  minority,  his  first  great  speech  was  a 
denunciation  of  the  unconstitutional  character 
of  the  famous  address  of  the  221.  The  July 
revolution  did  not  intermpt  his  parliamentary 
career,  thoueh  he  continued  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  the  legitimists.  He  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe's  government,  but 
never  ceased  to  embarrass  it.  In  1832  he  waa 
arrested  as  an  aco<Mnplice  of  the  duchess  of 
Berry;  but  it  was  shown  that  he  had  en- 
deavored to  stop  her  expedition,  and  the 
charge  was  abandoned.  He  defended  Chateso- 
briand  from  a  similar  charge,  and  exerted 
himself  in  vain  for  the  liberation  of  the  duch- 
ess. His  political  career  interfering  with  his 
professional  labors,  he  was  involved  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  and  a  public  subscription  of 
400,000  francs  was  raised  for  him  in  18JI6. 
In  the  chambers  his  renown  was  increased  by 
his  powerful  speeches  in  opposition  to  the 
press  laws  of  September,  1885,  the  measore 
against  associations,  and  the  Pritchard  indent- 
nity  bill  (1845) ;  but  he  was  censured  for  h«v» 
ing  paid  homage  to  the  count  de  Ohambord  in 
London  (1848).  In  1840  he  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon  after 
the  Boidogne  expedition.  On  the  revelotioo 
of  1848  he  beoame  the  chief  of  the  legitimist 
faction  which  was  opposed  to  universal  suf- 
frage, adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  count  de 
Ohambord  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right 
On  the  morning  after  Louis  Napoleon's  e^rp 
d'etat  (Dec.  2,  1851)  he  sppeared  at  the  mairte 
of  the  10th  arrondisseroent  of  Paris,  and  voted 
in  favor  of  the  deposition  of  the  prince-presi- 
dent In  1852  he  was  elected  to  tne  academy 
of  sciences.  In  1858  he  defended  Montalembert 
in  a  celebrated  speech,  and  subsequently  he  was 
counsel  for  the  Patterson-Bonapartes  in  the 
great  suit  for  the  recogniti<m  of  the  Baltimore 
marriage.  He  kept  aloof  from  politics  till 
1868,  when  he  was  rejected  to  the  chambers 
with  Thiers.    He  took  sides  with  the  federal 
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govemm^it  during  the  oiyil  war  in  the  United 
Statea,  denounced  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and 
affirmed  the  authority  of  the  French  courts  to 
fine  and  imprison  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  construction  of  confederate  cruisers  in 
France.  His  opinion  exerted  some  influence 
in  preventing  the  emperor  from  taking  the  re- 
sponsihility  of  letting  the  steamers  be  delivered 
to  the  confederates,  and  his  last  professional 
argument  was  as  leading  counsel  m  the  suit 
instituted  against  Arman,  the  principal  con- 
tractor for  confederate  vessels.  The  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  his  practice  at  the  bar 
was  celebrated  in  France  in  1863,  and  a  great 
ovation  was  given  to  him  in  England  in  1804, 
Sir  Roundell  rahner  presiding  on  the  occadon. 
He  spoke  in  1867  in  &vor  of  French  interven- 
tion m  Rome,  and  in  1868  addressed  from  his 
deathbed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  £leeteur 
justifying  Bandings  proceedings  in  1851.  See 
(Eutres  de  Berryer  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1872  et  $eq.\ 
the  first  volume  containing  his  parliamentary 
speeches,  with  a  notice  by  De  Noailles. 

]IEB8£ULEB8  (Norse,  ber^  bare,  and  s&rhr, 
coat  of  mdlX  giants  and  warriors  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  and  especially  the  descendants 
of  Stoerkodder,  a  hero  of  immense  size  and 
great  valor,  who  fought  without  coat  of  mail, 
and  whose  exploits  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  sagas.  The  name  Berserkers  was  also 
Implied  to  Scandinavian  warriors  who  were 
liable  to  fits  of  frenzy,  arising  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  or  from  an  excited  imagi- 
nation. During  these  fits  they  performed  ex- 
traordinary feats  and  attacked  indiscriminately 
friends  and  foes. 

BERTHELOTj  Ptem  Eig^  MaresDIa,  a  French 
chemist,  bom  m  Paris,  Oct  25,  1827.  He  was 
an  assistant  of  Balard  in  the  coll^  de  France, 
and  afterward  professor  of  organic  chemistry 
in  the  school  of  pharmacy ;  ana  in  1864  a  chair 
of  organic  chemistry  in  the  college  de  France 
was  created  for  him.  M.  Berthelot  was  espe- 
cially instructed  to  advance  his  own  ideas  and 
treat  at  length  of  his  own  discoveries  in  his 
lectures.  In  1854  he  introduced  the  theory  of 
polyatomic  alcohols.  This  theory  conducted 
him  to  the  synthesis  of  natural  fatty  bodies, 
and  thereby  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  con- 
stitution. By  it  he  defined  also  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sugars,  and  was  able  to  understand 
that  also  of  the  fixed  principles  of  vegetable 
tissues,  although  he  has  not  yet  produced  these 
latter  by  synthesis.  He  has  published  La 
ehimie  orgamique  fondu  $ur  la  9yntMte  (1860) 
and  LefOTu  $ur  les  metkbdea  generates  de  eyn- 
thise  en  ehimie  organique  (1864).  Perhaps  his 
most  celebrated  researches  are  those  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  acetylene  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  alcohol.  *"  Hid  chief  glory  is  that  by 
his  own  experiments  he  has  successfully  over- 
thrown the  famous  dogma  of  Berzelius  and 
Oerhardt,  *^  that  chemical  forces  alone  are  not 
able  to  effect  organic  synthesis,  and  that  when 
such  metamorphoses  occur  they  are  due  to  the 
agency  of  vital  force." 


BEETHHU3D0RF,  »  village  of  Saxony,  about 
1  m.  from  Hermhut ;  pop.  about  2,000.  The 
central  conference  of  the  Moravians  is  held 
here  in  the  castle  formerly  inhabited  by  Count 
Zinzendorf. 

BERTHDBBy  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  just  above  Lake  St.  Peter;  area, 
about  1,900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  19,804.  It 
is  about  10  m.  wide,  and  runs  in  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection to  the  undetermined  northern  frontier 
of  ihe  province,  a  distance  that  may  be  esti- 
mated at  190  m.  It  is  drained  by  Maakinonge 
lake  and  river.  Assumption  river,  and  other 
streams  and  ponds.  Chief  town,  Berthier,  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  46  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  MontreaL 

BEETHDSB,  Jean  Fwdlnaii,  a  French  deaf 
mute,  bom  near  MAcon  about  1805.  He  at- 
tended the  national  institution  for  deaf  mutes 
at  Paris,  was  while  still  young  appointed  an 
instructor  there,  and  is  now  (1878)  the  dean 
of  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe.  He 
has  greatly  contributed  to  difitise  the  methods 
of  the  abb6  de  r£p^  and  of  the  abb6  Sicard. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  VAhhh  de 
V6pee^  ea  vie^  eon  apoetolat,  see  trataux,  sa 
hitte  et  $ee  proeie  (Paris,  1852). 

BEETHIES9  Ltils  ileiaadre,  prince  and  duke 
of  Neufch&tel  and  Yalengin,  and  prince  of 
Wagram,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in  Versailles, 
Nov.  20,  1758,  died  in  Bamberg,  June  1,  1815. 
His  father  was  chief  of  the  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers.  After  studying  in  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  he  became  lieutenant  in  the 
general  staff  and  afterward  captain  of  dra- 
goons, and  served  in  the  American  war  under 
Lafayette.  As  general  of  the  national  guard  of 
Versailles  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  royal 
family  in  October,  1789.  Afterward  he  was 
chief  of  the  general  stafij  under  Lafi^ette,  Luck- 
ner,  and  Custine.  He  participated  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful defence  of  Saumur  in  June,  1798.  After 
the  9thrThermidor  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  general  staff  of  Kellermann,  and  by  causing 
the  French  army  to  t^e  up  the  lines  of  Bor- 
ghetti  contributed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  He  also  proved  himself  a  good  general 
of  division  in  the  battles  of  1796-7  in  Italy, 
and  excelled  as  a  staff  officer  by  his  grasp  of  all 
the  details  of  the  service,  though  he  had  not 
the  genius  required  for  supreme  command.  Do- 
spite  his  remonstrances,  Bonaparte  placed  him 
in  1798  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  Rome;  but  he  resigned  his  command  to 
Mass6na,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  beautify  Madame  Visconti,  his 
eccentric  and  lasting  passion  for  whom  cadsed 
him  during  the  exp^ition  to  Egypt  to  be  nick- 
named the  chief  of  the  faction  dee  amoureux^ 
and  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  vast 
sums  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  master.  After 
his  return  from  Egypt  he  seconded  Bonaparte 
on  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire,  and  was 
minister  of  war  till  April  2,  1800.  He  was 
1  chief  of  the  general  staff  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
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rengo,  oondaded  an  annistioe  with  Gen.  Melas, 
was  emplojed  on  seyeral  diplomatic  misdona, 
and  reinstated  in  the  war  ministry  till  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  empire.  With  the  title  of 
mi^or  general  of  the  grand  armj,  he  accom- 

Sanied  the  emperor  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
uring  all  his  subsequent  campaigns.  On  Oct. 
17, 1805,  he  negotiated  with  Mack  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  After  the  Prussian 
campaign  of  1806  he  was  made  sovereign  prince 
of  NenfohAtel  and  Valengin.  In  1808  he  was 
ordered  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  Maria 
of  Bavaria-Birkenfeld,  the  king  of  Bavarians 
niece,  and  was  made  marshal  and  vice  consta- 
ble of  France.  In  1809  Napoleon  placed  him 
as  general-in-chief  at  the  head  of  tiie  grand 
army  destined  to  operate  from  Bavaria  against 
Austria.  He  won  no  fflory  in  this  capacity, 
but  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Wagram,  which  procured  him  one  of 
his  princely  titles.  He  failed,  however,  com- 
pletely during  the  Russian  campiu^  After 
the  senate  haa  decreed  the  deposition  of  the 
emperor,  Berthier  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay 
court  to  Louis  XVUL,  who  made  him  a  peer 
and  captain  of  the  royal  g^ard.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  wished  to  remain  neutral, 
concealed  from  the  king  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Napoleon  announcing  his  purpose 
to  leave  Elba,  and  retired  to  Bamberg,  where, 
according  to  some,  he  was  thrown  from  a  win- 
dow of  his  father-hi-law's  palace  by  six  men  in 
masks,  supposed  to  have  been  agents  of  a  se- 
cret society ;  but,  according  to  a  more  probable 
account,  he  threw  himself  from  the  balcony  at 
the  sight  of  Russian  troops  marching  toward 
France.  He  wrote  delation  dei  eampaane$ 
du  genial  Bonaparte  en  Agupts  et  en  Syrie 
rParis,  1800),  and  Relation  de  la  bataUle  de 
jfarenfo  (1806);  and  his  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished m  1826. — His  only  son,  NAPOLftoN  Loins 
Joseph  Alkzandbb  Chablbb,  duke  and  prince 
of  Wagram,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  11,  1810,  be- 
came a  senator  in  1852,  and  nas  greatly  im- 
proved agriculture  in  his  vast  domam  of  Gros- 
bois.  lie  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Clary 
and  cousin  of  the  dowager  queen  of  Sweden,  and 
is  the  father-in-law  of  Prince  Joachim  Murat. 

BEETVOLD  OF  lATISBOlf,  a  German  preach- 
er of  the  middle  ages,  bom  in  that  city  about 
1215,  died  there  in  1272.  He  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  and  preached  for  many  years  .to 
immense  outdoor  congregations  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Hungary.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  his  original  sermons,  which  were 
singularly  eloquent,  was  published  in  1862  by 
Franz  Pfelffer  (2  vols.,  Vienna),  and  they  have 
been  translated  into  modem  German  by  G6bel, 
with  a  preface  by  A.  Stolz.  According  to  La- 
baud*8  Beitrdge  eur  Geeehiehte  dee  Sehwaben- 
epiegeh  (Berlin,  1861),  the  sermons  serve  also 
to  explain  this  compUation  of  Swabian  laws. 

BEBTHOLLET,  £tmkt  LmIs,  a  French  chemist, 
bom  at  Talloire,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  Nov. 
9.  1748,  died  at  Arcueil,  near  Paris,  Nov.  6, 
1822.    He  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  uni- 


versity of  Turin,  and  in  1772  went  to  Parisi, 
appointed  physician  to  the  duke  of  Orieans,  asd 
applied  himself  to  chemistry.  He  soon  beeam« 
known  by  his  ** Essays*'  on  this  branch  of 
science,  and  in  1780  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  Some  years  later  the 
duke  of  Orleans  procured  for  Imn  the  office  of 

E Aliment  commissary  and  superintendent  of 
ng  processes,  a  porition  previously  held  by 
quer.  To  this  appointment  chemistry  fai 
indebted  for  his  work  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  dyeing,  which  is  much  snpe- 
rior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  published 
before.  In  1785  Berthollet,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  announced  his  belief 
in  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines  propounded  by 
Lavoisier,  in  opposition  to  the  phlogistio  theory 
then  in  vogue,  and  he  was  the  first  Fresen 
chemist  of  celebrity  who  did  so.  He  differed 
from  Lavoisier, liowever,  on  one  point:  not  ad- 
mitting  oxvgen  to  be  the  acidifying  principki* 
he  cited  sulDhuretted  hydrogen  as  a  compound 
possessing  tne  properties  of  an  acid ;  and  the 
Justness  of  Berthollet's  views  has  been  con* 
firmed  by  the  discovery  of  other  acids  into  the 
composition  of  which  oxygen  does  not  enter. 
Dunng  the  same  vear  he  discovered  the  com* 
position  of  ammon^  and  published  his  first  es- 
say on  dephlogisticated  marine  add,  now  called 
chlorine,  proposing  the  use  of  it  in  the  proce« 
of  bleaching.  During  the  retolutionary  war, 
while  the  ports  of  France  were  blockaded,  ho 
visited  almost  every  part  of  the  countnr  for  the* 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing saltpetre,  and  was  engaged  with  others  in 
teaching  the  processes  of  smelting  iron  and 
converting  it  into  steel.  In  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mint, 
and  in  1794  a  member  of  the  commisrion  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  polytechnic  and  normal  schook.  In 
1795  he  became  a  member  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized institute  of  France,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  by  the  directory  to  pro- 
ceed to  Italy  with  %Ionge,  to  select  works  of 
art  and  science  for  the  French  capitaL  On 
this  occasnon  he  became  acquainted  with  Bona- 
parte, and  was  led  to  Join  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  where  he  took  part  in  the  foraiation  of 
the  mstitute  of  Cairo.  Berthollet  coOnerated 
with  Lavoisier,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  ana  Foor- 
crov  in  establishing  a  new  and  more  philo- 
sophical system  of  chemical  nomenclature.  He 
was  the  author  of  more  than  80  scientafic 
papers,  some  of  which  were  inserted  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy,  and  others  were 
printed  in  the  Annalee  de  thimie^  Journal  de 
phveique^  and  the  MSmotree  de  pMyeioye  ei  de 
ehtmte  de  la  eoeieU  d^Areueil^  so  called  from 
the  place  where  Bertho41et  lived,  the  meetinAs 
of  tne  society  being  held  at  his  house.  In 
some  of  the  first  memoirs  published  by  Berthol- 
let on  sulphuric  add,  on  the  volatile  alkali, 
and  the  decomposition  of  nitre,  he  adopted  the 
phlogistic  theoTT ;  but  subsequently,  in  a  paper 
on  soaps,  he  showed  that  they  are  chemical 
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componnds,  in  which  the  oil,  by  combining 
with  the  alkali,  acts  the  part  of  an*  acid. 
Berthollet  was  the  discoverer  of  the  ammo- 
ninret  of  silver,  commonly  called  fulminating 
sUver.  He  also  first  obtaiiied  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash in  a  state  of  parity,  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol.  In  1803  ne  published  his  J^sai  de 
statique  chimiqus^  in  which  he  attempts  to 
confute  the  opinion  of  Bergman  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  chemical  affinitr.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  his  "Elements  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ophy," gives  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  Berthol- 
let on  this  point,  and  shows  them  to  be  incor- 
.rect.  In  a  controversy  with  Proust,  Berthol- 
let maintained  that  inorganic  bodies  are  capable 
of  combining  in  all  proportions ;  but  the  views 
of  Proust  have  been  since  corroborated  by  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions. — On  his  return 
from  Egypt,  Bertiiollet  was  made  a  senator, 
and  afterward  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honor  and  grand  cross  of  the  "order  of  re- 
union." He  was  created  count  by  Napoleon, 
and  after  the  restoration  of  "the  Bourbons  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France.  These  distinc- 
tions did  not  affect  his  studious  and  simple 
mode  of  life ;  and  being  obliged  to  adopt  ar- 
morial bearings,  he  selected  the  figure  of  his 
dog.  BerthoUet  studied  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  charcoal,*  and  by  his  advice  Admiral 
Erusenstem  preserved  water  fresh  by  placing 
it  in  charrea  barrels  during  a  long  voyage* 
He  first  showed  how  to  reduce  the  complica- 
ted combinations  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances by  combustion  in  one  of  his  last  memoirs, 
entitled  Con$idSrations  sur  Panalyse  v^etale 
et  Vanalyie  animale  (1817). — His  only  son, 
AMinfiE,  bom  in  1788,  died  in  Marseilles  in  1811. 
He  assisted  hid  father  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  iiUmenU  de  Vart  de  la  teinture^  a/tee  un 
description  du  hlanehiment  par  Vacide  muria- 
tique  oxigSnS  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1804), 
and  was  a  member  of  the  society  founded  by 
his  father  at  ArcueiL  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  chemist,  and  established  a  manufoctory  of 
carbonate  of  soda  according  to  his  father's  pro- 
cess ;  but  competition  preventing  his  success, 
he  fell  into  dissipated  courses,  and  committed 
suicide  by  suffocation  with  charcoal  gas,  seat- 
ing himself  at  a  table  with  a  watch  and  writing 
materials  before  him,  and  carefully  noting  his 
sensations  as  long  as  he  could  hold  the  pen. 

BERTIE,  a  county  of  North  Garolina,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Albemarle  sound,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Chowan  and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Roan- 
oke river,  and  drained  by  the  Oashie ;  area,  900 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,950,  of  whom  7,487 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
800,314  bushels  of  Indian  com,  54,999  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  5,055  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,063  horses,  2,454  milch  cows,  4,924 
other  cattle,  8,458  sheep,  and  14,100  sWine. 
Capital,  Windsor. 

BERTH!,  Lovls  Franfols,  a  French  joumalist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  14,  1766,  died  there,  Sept. 
18,  1841.    The  revolution  diverting  him  from 


the  priesthood,  he  engaged  in  journalism,  op- 
posing the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1800,  he  founded  the  Journal  de»  D^aU^ 
which  under  his  direction  and  that  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  through  the  collaboration  of  Chateau- 
briand, Madame  de  StaSl,  Royer-Collard,  and 
other  celebrated  writers,  ultimately  became  the 
most  influential  journal  in  France.  Although 
it  professed  to  be  exclusively  literary  and  artis- 
tic, historical  and  political  allusions  were  occa- 
sionally introduoea  which  the  authorities  con- 
straed  as  royalistic.  Napoleon  had  the  editor 
arrested  in  the  first  year,  and  afber  nine  months' 
imprisonment  banished  to  Elba ;  and  it  was  only 
after  several  years  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
sume the  control  of  the  paper,  and  on  condition 
of  his  paying  annually  24,000  francs  to  the  cen- 
sor, calling  his  publication  the  Journal  de  V Em- 
pire^ and  submitting  to  the  control  of  the  empe- 
ror's agents.  It  was  suppressed  nevertheless  in 
1811,  and  Bertin  again  banished  to  Elba,  whence 
the  next  year  he  escaped  to  Italy.  In  1814 
the  publication  was  resumed  under  the  original 
title.  Bertin  followed  Louis  XVHI.  to  Ghent, 
but  opposed  him  after  his  rupture  with  Cha- 
teaubriand, on  which  occasion  these  words  ap- 
peared in  the  Debate:  Malheureuse  France, 
malheureux  roi.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted, 
but  acquitted  on  appeal  After  the  tfuly  revolu- 
tion tiie  paper  became  very  prosperous,  Bertin 
invariably  aeclining  public  office,  though  gener- 
ously supporting  the  claims  of  his  collaborators. 
He  has  been  called  the  chief  of  the  Bertin  dy- 
nastv.  He  wrote  several  novels,  partly  aft^r 
English  originals,  and  possessed  exquisite  pow- 
ers of  literary  appreciation ;  but  his  fame  rests 
on  his  eminent  services  to  French  ^'oumalism. — 
He  was  succeeded  as  editor-in-ohief  by  his  son 
Louis  Mabde  Abmakd,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  22, 
1801.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  in  London 
under  Chateaubriand,  and  did  much  to  enlist 
the  best  talent  for  the  Debate^  though  he  person- 
ally wrote  little.  On  his  death,  Jan.  12, 1854, 
the  direction  of  the  journal  devolved  upon  his 
brother  £douabd  F5BANgois,  bom  in  raris  in 
1797.  He  was  inspector  of  fine  arts  under 
Louis  Philippe,  and  is  an  esteemed  landscape 
painter.  As  editor  of  the  DSbafs  he  has  sqp- 
ported  the  cause  of  Italy  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  displayed  great  tact  in  making  the 
paper  popular  among  all  classes.  His  sister 
LoiTisB  A^NofiuQiJS,  bom  Jan.  15, 1805,  compos- 
ed several  operas,  including  Fauet  (1831)  and 
Fsmeralda  (1886),  the  latter  founded  on  Victor 
Hugo's  NbtrS'Dame  de  Paris.  In  1842  she 
published  Les  glcmes,  a  volume  of  poetry,  to 
which  the  academy  awarded  a  prize. 

BERTHH,  Bms^  a  pianist  and  composer,  bom 
in  London  of  French  parentage,  Oct.  28,  1798. 
His  father  and  his  brother  were  both  skilfbl  mu- 
sicians, and  young  Bertini  received  from  them 
a  thorough  training  for  his  profession,  being 
taught  in  the  system  of  Clementi.  At  the  age 
of  12  he  made  a  successful  concert  tour  through  ' 
Holland  and  Germany,  subsequently  perform- 
ed in  ScoUand  and  England,  and  then  went  to 
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Paris,  whero  he  applied  himself  especially  to 
the  studj  of  harmony  and  composition.  He 
ultimately  established  himself  m  Grenoble. 
The  nmnber  of  his  published  works  reaches 
nearly  200.  They  consist  mainly  of  rondos,  ca- 
prices, fantasias^  noctames,  and  other  compo- 
sitions for  the  piano ;  but  he  has  also  composed 
a  number  of  pieces  for  the  piano  in  connec- 
tion with  stringed  and  reed  instruments,  com- 
prising trios,  quartets,  sextets,  and  one  nonet. 
He  also  prepared  12  sets  of  studies,  which 
were  written  with  much  skill  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  to  form  a 
correct  progres^ve  school  for  the  pianoforte. 

BERTRAND  DE  BOftN.    See  Bobn. 

BERTRANDy  Heirl  CiratleB,  count,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  at  Ch4teaurouz,  March  28,  1778, 
died  there,  Jan.  81,  1844.  He  early  joined 
the  corps  of  engineers,  became  a  captain  in 
1795,  and,  after  serving  in  the  Italian  and 
Effyptian  campaigns,  was  made  general  of  brig- 
aae.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz. 
became  adjutant  of  the  emperor  and  general 
of  division,  and  after  the  battle  of  Aspem^ 
where  he  restored  the  passage  over  the  Danube, 
he  was  made  count  and  governor  of  Hlyria. 
He  covered  with  his  reserve  corps  the  retreat 
of  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the 
passage  over  the  Rhine  after  that  of  Hanau. 
To  his  previous  rank  of  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace  tha  emperor  added  on  his  return  to 
Paris  that  of  aide  m^or  general  of  the  national 
guard.  He  followed  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and 
with  Soult  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  em- 
peror from  rushing  into  death  at  Waterloo, 
^rtrand  and  his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Gren.  Ar- 
thur Dillon)  shared  the  exile  at  St.  Helena.  His 
sons  published  the  Campagnei  d'^fypU  et  de 
SyrUy  dicteupar  NapoUon^  d  Samte-HeUney 
au  general  Bertrand  (2  vols.,  Paris^  1847), 
which  he  wrote  under  Ni4>oleon's  dictation. 
Returning  to  Paris  after  Napoleon^s  death,  the 
sentence  of  death  previously  passed  upon  him 
was  cancelled,  and  ne  was  restored  to  his  rank. 
After  the  July  revolution  he  was  for  a  short 
time  at  the  head  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
was  a  deputy  till  1884,  aavocating  liberal  meas- 
ures and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  1840  he 
escorted  Napoleon^s  remains  t^m  St.  Helena 
to  Paris,  and  he  was  buried  by  his  side.— One 
of  his  sons,  Alexandre  Abthub  Henri,  bom 
in  1811,  acquired  distinction  as  a  soldier  in  Al- 
geria and  the  Crimea,  and  as  a  deputy,  and  be- 
came in  1854  general  of  brigade. 

BERIJLLE.  Plem  de«  a  French  prelate  and 
statesman,  Dom  near  Troyes,  Feb.  L  1575,  died 
in  Paris,  Oci.  2,  1629.  He  was  the  foonder 
of  the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns  and  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  France.  He 
brought  about  the  first  reconciliation  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  mother,  concluded  as  am- 
bassador to  Spain  the  peace  of  Monzon,  ob- 
tained on  a  mission  to  the  Roman  see  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  marriage  of  Henrietta  of 
France  with  the  prince  of  Wdes,  and  accom- 
panied the  princess  to  England.    He  after- 


ward became  minister  of  state,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  Richelieu,  who  soon  made  this 
position  untenable  for  him,  after  which  be 
returned  to  ecclesiastical  avocations.  Urb«n 
VIU.  made  him  cardinal  in  1627,  but  he  de- 
dined  the  bishoprics  offered  to  him  by  Hen- 
ry IV.  and  Louis  XIIL,  and  remained  content 
with  the  moderate  benefice  of  two  abbeys, 
joining  as  before  his  elevation  in  the  bumble 
practices  of  his  order.  He  was  also  noted  for 
his  patronage  of  literature  and  science,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  Deacartea. 
His  works,  chiefiy  sermons,  passed  throog^ 
many  editions  during  his  life,  and  were  col- 
lected by  his  disciples  after  his  death  (2  to1&,* 
fol.,  1644,  and  1  vol.  foL,  1657). 

BERWICK,  JiBet  Fill  JmmS|  duke  of;  an  Eng- 
lish and  French  soldier,  bom  in  1670,  killed  at 
Philippsburg,  June  12,  1784.    He  was  an  ille- 

S'timate  son  of  James  U.  by  Arabella  Church- 
j  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlborou^  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1687  as  Baron  Bo»- 
worth,  earl  of  Tinmouth,  and  duke  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed ;  but  these  titles  becmne  forfeited  in 
1695,  when  he  was  attainted.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  France,  and  in  1690  to  Ireland, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Londonderry  and  Uie  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
He  acquired  reputation  in  the  French  servioa 
under  Louis  XI  v.,  who  in  1698  made  him  lien- 
tenant  general  and  in  1706  marshal.  For  hit 
successfld  expedition  in  aid  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  in  1704  he  was  made  grandee  by  that 
kmg.  Recalled  to  France,  he  fought  the  C»- 
misards.  and  conquered  Nice,  but  subsequently 
resumed  the  command  in  Spain,  and  in  1707 
achieved  over  the  combined  English  and  Por- 
tuguese forces  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory 
of  Almanza,  for  which  Philip  V.  granted  him 
the  dignity  of  duke  and  the  towns  of  liria 
and  Xerica.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  arm^  on  the  Rhine^ 
m  1719  commanded  against  Philip  Y.  in  Spain, 
and  fell,  after  many  gallant  acmevementa,  at 
the  siege  of  Philippsburg.  His  first  wife  was 
the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Lucan  and  a  dao^- 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  by  whom  be 
had  issue  James  Francis,  duke  of  liria  and 
Xerica,  whose  posterity  perpetuate  ^e  senior 
branch  of  the  Berwick  family.  His  second 
wife,  Anne  Bulkeley,  bore  him  several  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  inherited  the  title  of  duke 
de  Fitz-Jamea,  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  in  France.  The  spurious  MSmoiret  dm 
marshal  de  Beneiek  (2  vols.,  Hasne,  l787-*8} 
were  followed  by  the  ffennine  Jiimoireiy  ptib- 
lished  by  the  duke  de  Fitz-James  and  revised 
by  the  abb6  Hook  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1778). 

BERWICK-OS-TWEED,  an  Anglo-Scotch  bor- 
der town  and  se^)ori,  on  ^e  N.  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  near  the  German  ocean,  58  m.  by 
railway  £.  S.  K  of  Edinburgh;  pop.  of  the  ^ 
town  and  parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  18,-  . 
281 .  Geographically  it  forms  part  of  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  but  belongs  to  England,  and 
is  not  legally  included  in  any  connty,  though 
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for  conTenience  it  is  oflieii  reckoned  as  being  in 

NorthamberlBnd.  It  extends  with  its  liberties, 
inoloding  the  suburbs  Tweedmonth  (an  impor- 
tant rulwaf  Bts(ion)  and  Spittal  (a  DBhing  vil- 
lage and  watering  place)  R^  ni.  along  tbe  coast 
and  nearly  8^  m.  westward.  In  ancient  deeds 
the  town  is  called  South  Berwick,  to  distinguish 
it  from  North  Berwick  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  84 
ni.  N.  E.,'nearTantallon  castle.  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  la  mostly  built  on  the  castle  hill.  The 
castle,  prominent  in  the  border  wars,  is  now  a 
Bhapeleas  ruin,  with  only  a  tower  aod  part 
of  the  wall  remaining.  The  new  royal  border 
bridge  or  aqnedact,  connecting  the  North  Brit- 
ish with  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  rulway, 
one  of  the  celebrated  works  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, spans  the  Tweed  tnm  the  castle  hill  to 
the  Tweedmonth  side.  It  was  opened  in  IBOO, 
is  134  ft.  high,  3,000  ft.  long,  and  has  28  semi- 
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oircalar  arobes.  There  k  also  an  old  stone 
bridge.  The  town  Is  well  bnilt,  with  spaoions 
streets,  but  the  general  appearance  is  dilapida- 
ted. A  thorough  system  of  drainage  has  recent^ 
ly  been  introdnced.  There  are  many  places  of 
worship ;  the  parish  church  was  enlarged  and 
embellished  in  16&G,  and  a  fine  new  Gothio 
church  opened  in  1869.  The  guildhall  belongs 
to  the  burgesses,  and  is  a  fine  building  with  a  t^ 
spire.  There  are  nnmerons  schools  (including 
a  corporation  academy)  and  charitable  institn- 
tions,  and  the  Berwickshire  naturalists'  club 
meets  here.  The  com  exchange  was  opened 
in  1848,  and  a  new  cemetery  in  18fiT,  Once 
the  chief  seaport  of  Scotland,  the  town  still 
retains  mnoh  conmiercial  importanoe.  About 
700  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  40,000, 
enter  and  leave  the  port  annually.  The  chief 
exports  are  salmon,  coal,  wool,  ale,  and  whis- 
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key;  the  chief  Imports,  timber,  staves,  iron, 
tallow,  and  bemp.  The  town  has  a  ship-bnild- 
fng  yard,  breweries,  an  eit«nnve  iron  fonn- 
dery,  and  manufactories  of  steam  enginee  and 
machinery,  cotton  hosiery,  and  carpets ;  and 
near  it  are  coal  mine«. — The  aothentic  his- 
tory of  Berwick  begins  with  Alexander  I.  of 
Scotland  in  the  12th  century.  It  was  most 
prosperons  in  the  18th  nnder  Alexander  III. 
Edward  I.  held  the  English  parliament  here 
which  decided  for  BalJiol  and  against  Bmoe  for 
the  throne  of  Scotland ;  and  here  the  limbs 
of  Wallace  were  exposed,  after  his  eieoution. 
Berwick  was  promment  in  the  border  wars, 
and  was  often  token  and  retaken  by  the  Scotch 
and  the  English  ftom  early  in  the  14tb  till  late 
in  the  IBth  century,  when  it  finally  reverted  to 
England.  James  I.  granted  to  the  citizens  the 
seigniory  of  the  town.    This  charter,  somewhat 


modified  by  tlis  municipal  reform  act,  is  Btfll  in 
force.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  corporation 
of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  the  mayor,  and  the  borongb  returns  two 
members  of  parliament. 

BfSWICKSBIEE,  a  maritime  and  border 
county  forming  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Scotland, 
on  the  German  ocean,  separated  8.  E.  by  the 
Tweed  from  Northumberland,  England,  and 
hounded  N.  by  Haddingtonshir«,  W.  by  Edin- 
burghshire, and  8.  by  Roxburghshire;  area, 
47asq.ra.;  ^p.inl8n,8e,4T6.  Itisdivided 
into  the  districts  of  Lammermoor,  Lauderdale, 
and  the  Uer«e.  Some  of  the  famous  Lammer- 
moor hills  are  over  1.600  feet  high.  About 
200,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  the 
production  is  steadily  increasing  from  improved 
systems  of  culture.  Though  emaUer  than  many 
other  Scotch  conntiea,  it  prodncea  more  wheat 
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and  turnips  than  most  of  them.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  The  coast 
is  rugged,  with  no  bays  save  at  Ooldingham 
and  Eyemouth.  Excepting  the  Eye  in  the 
northeast)  all  the  streams  are  tributaries  of 
the  Tweed  and  abound  with  fish.  The  salmon 
fisheries,  long  suspended,  have  lately  resumed 
some  of  their  former  importance.  The  chief 
trade  is  carried  on  through  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
The  only  royal  burgh  is  Lauder ;  the  largest 
town  is  Dunse ;  and  the  county  town  is  Green- 
law, 8  m.  S.  of  which  is  Hume  casUe,  on  a  hill 
900  feet  high.  There  are  numerous  relics  of 
Boman  and  British  encampments,  and  among 
the  many  antiquities  are  those  of  Fast  castle  (the 
Wolfs  Orag  of  the  "Bride  of  Lanmiermoor  "), 
2  m.  fVom  Sie  celebrated  8t  Abb^s  Head  prom- 
ontory, and  the  ruins  of  Ooldingham  priory  and 
of  Dryburgh  abbey. 

BERTL  (6r.  /Si^^AAoc),  a  mineral  composed 
of  silica  66*8,  alumina  19*1,  glucina  14*1=100. 
The  union  of  the  emerald  and  beryl  in  one 
species,  which  Pliny  says  was  suggested  in  his 
time,  was  first  recognized  on  crystallographic 
grounds  by  De  Lisle,  and  more  satismctorily 
through  measurements  of  eaudes  by  Hatly,  and 
chemically  by  Yauquelin.  The  b^l,  emerald 
or  smaragd,  and  aquamarine  are  all  the  same 
mineral  species,  and  only  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  blue  and  yellow  shades  of 
ffreen,  or  by  the  delicacy  of  the  crystals.  The 
beryl  is  sometimes  also  white.  The  emerald  is 
more  transparent  and  of  finer  colors  than  the 
beryl,  and  -makes  a  handsomer  gem.  Aoua- 
marine  is  a  beautifiil  sea-green  variety.  The 
brilliant  green  color  of  the  emerald  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of 
chromium ;  beryl  and  a()uamarine  derive  their 
colors  from  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  beryl  crys- 
tallizes in  regular  6-sided  prisms,  which  are 
often  striated  with  longitudmal  channels.  Its 
hardness,  rated  at  7*5  to  8  on  themineralogical 
scale,  is  less  than  that  of  topaz  and  greater 
than  that  of  quartz.  Its  specinc  gravity  is  2*7. 
The  crystals  are  found  in  metamorphic  lime- 
stones, in  slate,  mica  schist,  gneiss,  and  gran- 
ite rocks,  generally  as  single  crystals  or  in 
clusters,  rather  than  in  veins.  There  are 
many  celebrated  localities  of  gigantic  beryls 
and  beautiful  emeralds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Upper  Egypt  produced  the  mineral 
in  ancient  times,  and  it  is  still  found  in  the 
mica  slate  of  Mount  Zabarah.  Siberia,  Hindo- 
stan,  Limousin  in  France,  Peru,  and  Colombia 
have  all  furnished  splendid  emeralds.  The 
largest  beryls  known  have  been  found  in  Ac- 
worth  and  Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
Royalston,  Massachusetts.  One  from  Grafton 
measures  4  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  82  in.  through 
in  one  direction  and  22  in  another  transverse, 
and  weighs  2,900  lbs.  Another  is  estimated  to 
weigh  nearly  2i  tons,  measuring  45  in.  through 
in  one  direction  and  24  in.  in  another.  A 
crystal  in  the  museum  at  Stockholm,  found  in 
Sweden,  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  in 
Europe ;  it  weighs  80  lbs.    The  value  of  the 


specimens  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  their 
llie  large  crystals  are  of  coarse  texture  and 
feeble  lustre,  and  possess  no  beauty.  As  the 
beryl  expands  by  heat  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  principal  axis,  and  contrictB  on 
Uie  line  of  the  axis,  there  is  a  point  where  the 
expansion  and  contraction  exactly  neutralize 
each  other,  and  a  section  across  this  would 
maintain  a  constant  length.  SoleU  recommends 
the  cutting  of  prisms  in  conformitv  with  this 
direction,  to  be  used  as  normal  unita  of 
measurement 

BERTTUS.    See  Bbybout. 

BfiRZELICS,  Jekan  Jakek  baron,  a  Swedish 
chemist,  bom  at  Y&fversundiL  district  of  LinkO- 
ping,  Aug.  20, 1779,  died  in  Stockholm,  Aug.  7, 
l&lS.  His  fatiier  was  government  schoolmaster 
in  his  native  village,  and  was  very  poor.  Ber- 
zeliud  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and 
in  1796,  through  the  assistance  of  friends,  oom- 
mencea  the  studv  of  medicine  in  the  oniver- 
sity  of  UpsaL  The  lectures  at  Upsal  in  those 
days  were  read  without  any  experimental  illns- 
trations.  and  the  instructions  in  the  laboratoir 
were  oi  a  superficial  and  unsatis&otory  kino. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
maldng  an  analysis  of  a  mineral  water,  and  in 
1800  published  his  first  paper^  entitled  Jfovc 
Analym  Aquarum  Medetiennumy  wbi<^  at 
once  gained  for  him  considerable  local  celebrity. 
In  1802  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Stockholm,  at  the  same  time  practising 
his  profession  and  deliverinff  lectures  on  chem- 
istry. At  this  period  nearly  all  the  sdentifio 
men  of  the  world  were  attracted  by  Volta^s 
discoveries  to  experiment  with  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  Berzeuus  in  1808  published  an  im- 
portant paper  on  the  action  of  electric  currents 
on  solutions  of  salts,  in  which  he  first  pointed 
out  tliat  combustible  bodies,  alkalies,  ana  earths 
went  to  the  negative  pole,  while  oxygen  and 
the  acids  went  to  the  positive.  Three  years 
later  Davy  published  similar  views  and  extended 
his  researches  fhrther  than  Berzelius,  as  he  had 
far  greater  means  at  his  command ;  in  Davy*s 
paper,  however,  no  allusion  is  made  to  Berze- 
lius, an  omisfflon  which  was  at  once  supplied  by 
the  translators  of  Davy^s  article  for  the  German 
and  Swedish  annals.  In  1806  Berzelius  was 
made  teacher  of  chemistry  at  the  military 
school  of  Oarlberg,  and  in  1807  was  i4>pointed 
professor  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  the 
medical  institute  in  Stockholm.  At  this  time 
he  constructed  a  battery  consisting  of  zinc, 
copper,  and  two  liquids  so  made  that  the  zinc 
was  not  attacked  by  the  liquid  in  which  it  wss 
immersed,  while  the  copper  was  r^idly  oxi- 
dized. By  aid  of  this  apparatus  ana  the  em- 
ployment of  mercury  at  the  negative  pole,  he 
succeeded  early  in  1808  in  preparing  the  metals 
calcium,  barium,  and  the  supposed  smalgam  of 
ammonium.  Simultaneously  with  his  electrical 
researches  he  conducted  the  analysis  of  miner- 
als, and  in  1808,  when  he  was  only  28  years 
old,  made  the  discovery  of  the  metal  cerium. 
While  thus  engaged  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
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practise  m^ioine  for  his  sapport,  and  he  eyen 
establi^ed  a  maiiu£actory  of  artificial  mineral 
waters  in  order  to  add  to  his  scanty  income. 
The  varietj  of  his  ocoapations  at  this  period  of 
his  life  somewhat  interfered  with  the  system- 
atic course  of  investigation  which  he  sabse- 
qnently  adopted.  The  tendency  of  his  research- 
es was  due  to  accident ;  the  fashion  of  the  day 
led  him  to  porsne  galvanism,  his  intimate  as- 
sociation with  Hisinger  suggested  mineralogy, 
and  his  avocation  as  a  physician  naturally 
brought  in  physiological  chemistry.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  alkaline  metals  by  Davy  and  his 
own  success  in  the  same  direction  prompted 
him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  then  commenced  the  really  great 
work  of  his  life,  which  culminated  in  toe  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  of  chemical  proportion. 
To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  law,  Berzelius 
reexamined  all  known  chemical  compounds 
and  prepared  many  new  ones.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  great  work  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  devise  new  methods  of  analysis  and  to 
invent  dl  of  the  apparatus  for  their  execution. 
He  had  to  distil  his  alcohol  from  brandy,  and 
the  commonest  reagents  were  prepared  in  his 
laboratory.  He  invented  the  lamp  with  double 
drf^  since  called  the  Berzelius  lamp ;  he  also 
introduced  smaller  quantities  of  substances 
which  could  be  burned  and  weighed  in  pla- 
tinum crucibles ;  ftmnels,  beakers,  wash  bottles, 
Swedish  filter  paper,  rubber  and  glass  tubing, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  aids  were  intro- 
duced by  him ;  and  he  removed  the  laboratory 
from  the  dingy  ceUar  to  airy  upper  rooms,  and 
elevated  chemistry  from  a  black  art  to  an  exact 
science.  In  1818,  after  many  years  of  patient 
industry,  Berzelius  was  prepared  to  publish  a 
list  of  2,000  simple  and  compound  bodies,  cav- 
ing their  exact  chemical  oompositioiL  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  apply  the  same  methods  of 
research  to  minerals  that  he  did  to  artificial  com- 
pounds, and  he  was  early  in  the  field  with  his. 
famous  mineral  system  founded  upon  chem- 
istry. Mohs  adopted  crystalline  form,  hard- 
ness, and  specific  gravity  as  the  basis  of  clas- 
sification, and  did  not  care  for  an  elementary 
analysis.  Berzelius  thought  this  was  much 
like  a  person  groping  in  the  dark  refusing  to 
accept  more  light  for  fear  of  seeing  too  much. 
As  tne  only  mineral  analyses  extant  were  by 
Bergman,  Klaproth,  and  Yauquelin,  it  was 
necessary  to  repeat  all  of  them  before  any  sys- 
tem comd  be  established;  and  it  was  not  till 
1847  that  the  last  edition  of  BerzeUus^s  **  Min- 
eral Ohemistry"  was  published  under  Rammels- 
berg^s  revision.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  old 
friend  Q&hR  of  Fahlun,  the  pupU  of  Bergman 
and  friend  of  Scheele,  Berzelius  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  pubMied 
a  book  on  the  subject  wnich  for  80  years 
was  the  leading  authority,  until  superseded  by 
Plattner^s  more  comprehensive  work.  As  early 
as  1806,  in  comuncnon  with  Hisinger,  he  com- 
menced the  ''' Memoirs  relative  to  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Mneralogy,"  and  his  numer- 


ous contributions  to  those  sciences,  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  200  papers,  obtained  for 
him  that  high  rank  which  he  holds  as  an  accu- 
rate observer  and  experimental  analyst.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  medical  society 
of  Sweden,  and  in  1808  he  became  a  member 
of  the  royid  Swedish  academy,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  in  1810.  In  the  intervals  of 
his  pubho  duties  he  paid  several  visits  to  Paris, 
and  in  1812  he  spent  some  time  in  London.  In 
1816  the  king  of  Sweden  named  Berzelius  *a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa ;  and  in  1818  he 
was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Stock- 
holm academy  of  sciences.  On  the  coronation 
of  the  king  in  the  same  year,  Berzelius  was 
ennobled,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  own  name. 
In  1821  he  was  named  commander  of  the  or- 
der of  Vasa,  and  France  gave  him  the  insignia 
of  the.  legion  of  honor,  and  Austria  those  of 
the  order  of  Leopold.  His  works  are  both  nu- 
merous and  important.  He  contributed  to  the 
*^  Physical  Memoirs,''  during  a  period  of  12 
years,  47  ori^al  papers  of  great  merit  His 
treatise  on  chemistry  went  through  five  large 
e^tions,  and  was  partly  rewritten  each  time. 
It  is  most  complete  and  best  known  in  the 
edition  translated  into  French  under  his  own 
inspection,  by  Esslinger,  and  published  in  8  vols, 
at  Brussels  in  1886.  The  last  volume  contains 
his  very  remarkable  dissertation  on  chemical  ap- 
paratus, with  essays  on  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  and  the  use  of  the  blowpipe.  The 
6t^  edition,  begun  in  1842,  was  carried  through 
6  vols.,  induing  one  on  organic  chemistry,  pre- 
vious to  his  death  in  1848.  At  the  instigation  of 
Berzelius  the  members  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences of  Stockholm  consented  to  prepare  year- 
ly reports  on  the  pro^ss  of  all  the  sciences. 
Berzelius  took  upon  mmself  the  department  of 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy; 
and  his  share  of  the  labor  has  been  of  great  use 
to  the  scientific  world.  The  reports,  begun  in 
1820,  were  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  since  1847  have  been  conducted  bv  Liebig, 
Wohler,  and  Kopp  in  Germany.  We  thus  have 
a  complete  series  of  reports  on  the  progress 
of  chemistry  smce  1820.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  idl  the  leading  chemists  of  Germany,  ex- 
cepting Liebig,  were  pupils  of  Berzelius.  Soon 
after  Ms  marriage  in  1883,  the  directors  of  the 
Swedish  iron  works,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
light  his  researches  had  thrown  on  their  art, 
and  of  his  services  to  the  useM  arts  of  his 
oonntary,  conferred  on  him  a  pensicHi  for  life. 

KERZSEVn,  WaM^  a  Hungarian  poet,  bom 
at  Hetye,  May  7, 1776,  died  at  Nikla,  Feb.  2^ 
1886.  A  volume  of  his  lyrics  entitled  Veneh 
appeared  in  1818,  embracing  the  best  speci- 
mens of  that  kind  of  poetry  till  then  published 
in  Magyar,  among  them  the  stirring  national 
ode  ''  To  the  Hungarians  "  r2d  ed.,  1816).  He 
also  wrote  ssthetical  and  philoeophical  es8a3rs. 
In  1880  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
academy.  A  ooinplete  coUection  of  his  works 
was  published  in  resth  in  1842. 
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BfSiKVOf  ("DO.  Veiontio),  a  town  of  France, 
cftpital  of  the  department  of  Donba,  od  both 
Bidea  of  tbe  river  Doubfl,  and  on  the  RhOne  and 
Rhine  canals,  198  m,  8.  E.  of  Paria :  pop,  in 
1806,  46,901.  It  is  atrongl;  fortified,  with  a 
citadel  built  bj  Yanban,  ia  the  eoat  of  an  arch- 
biahop,  and  baa  a  school  of  uliUerr,  a  librarj 


of  80,000  Tolnmes,  ftcademiee  of  science  and 
art,  a  aeminarj  for  priests,  and  a  botanical  gar- 
den. There  are  man;  hospitals  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  flsylam.  Among  the  prominent  buildings 
are  the  prefecture  and  the  ancient  palace  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  archbiahop  of  Besaopon, 
who  founded  a  nnlTersity  here,  which  existed 
till  the  firat  revolntion.  The  town  and  ita  vi- 
cinitv  abonnd  with  Roman  remains,  and  a  raat 
ampnitheatre  has  been  lately  excavated.  The 
prininpal  articles  of  trade  are  com,  tamber, 
staves,  cheese,  ironware,  cloth,  leather,  and 
wine.  Agricaltnral  implements,  iron,  Keel,  and 
copper  ware,  paper  hangings,  cotton,  sillc,  and 
woollen  goods,  and  other  articles  are  manafac- 
tnred ;  and  Beean^on  rivals  Geneva  in  watches, 
of  which  800,000  are  made  annnally,  employ- 
ing over  2,000  persons.  Over  000,000  bottles 
of  seltzer  water  are  pat  up  annnaHy. — Ancient 
Vesontio  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Seqnani,  and 
nnder  the  Roman  empire  was  the  capital  of 
Maxima  Seqnanomra.  It  was  rebnilt  eariy  in 
the  Gth  century  by  the  Bntf:midians,  afl^r  hav- 
ii^  been  destroyed  by  the  Alemanni,  bnt  was 
again  ravaged  by  the  Hans.  It  snccesavely 
belonged  to  the  Frankieh  kingdom,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  and  to  the  German  empire;  be- 
came the  capital  of  Franche-Comt^  and  under 
Frederick  I.  a  free  hnperial  city,  and  enbse- 
qnently  shared  the  fortunes  of  that  province, 
pBsdng  with  it  to  France  in  1078.  In  1814  it 
was  in  vain  besieged  by  the  Anstrians.  Victor 
Hngo,  Fourier,  and  Prondhon  were  born  here. 
BESBOBOPEO,  Uexandw  AidreycTltck,  prince, 
B  Russian  statesman,  born  at  Stolnoye,  Little 
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Russia,  in  1743,  died  in  St  Petersbnrg,  Aog.  9, 
1TB9.    Ho  waa  secretary  of  RnmiantzcdTin  tha 
Turkish  campaigns,  and  after  having  risen  by 
his  rare  natural  abilitiea  to  varions  high  por- 
tions nnder  Oatharine  II.,   became  imperial 
chanoeUor  under  Paul  I.    He  concladed  tli« 
treaty  of  peace  at  Jaasy  (1792)  and  other  trea- 
ties, and  mganized  the 
coalition  of  Rnma  sod 
Great  Britain  afsinst 
France (ITSS).   Hewtt 
made  a  count  of  the 
German  empire  by  Jo- 
eepb  II.,  and  a  Rnsnan 
pnnce  by  Panl  I.    Be 
was  profligate  and  ava- 
riciona,  bat  at  the  aim 
time  a  aealoas  patroo 
of  the  fine  arts,  and 
left  a  large  part  of  his 
immense    fortune    fir 
the  endowment  of  a 


Kitalas,  ain^,  a  Freiub 
lexicographer  and 

grammarian,    bom  ia 
Paris,  June   10,   1801 
He  was  edneated  attlie 
oollfge  Bonrbon,  aitd 
afterward  employed  ia 
the  archives  of  the  council  of  state  and  as  a  libra- 
rian in  the  Lonvre.    His  principal  works  are: 
Orammairt  rationale  (2  vols.  8vo,  18S4-'S; 
Gth  ed.,  1861),  and  Dietvymutirg  nafiimaX,  o% 
grand  dietionnaire  critique  At  la  lanffve  fia%- 


E roved  Very  suocessfy.  He  also  edited  with 
r.  Devars  the  Oraad  dtetionnaire  dt  fw- 
graphit  vTiitertelle,  ancimne  tt  modtrne  {4 
vols.  4to,  1860-'?;  new  ed.,  1806).— His  bro- 
ther, known  as  Bbbohkbkllb  Jenne,  bom  ia 
Paris,  June  13,  1604,  an  employee  of  the 
oonncil  of  state  and  the  sole  anthor  of  Miiltait 
powr  apprendra  let  languet  modemei  (4  vela, 
186S),  has  pariirapated  in  most  of  his  labon. 
One  of  their  Joint  works  is  a  Dictionitaiit 
vttul  dt  tout  la  tserbe*  de  la  lanfftu  Jranfait 
(2  vols.  8vo,  ie42-'8). 

BESnnr.    See  Bbhistuit. 

■iSBlUIA,  a  family  that  took  an  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe  ttvta  the 
ISth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  18th.  It 
gave  several  waywodee  to  W^acUa,  and  mled 
for  a  considerable  time  over  Besaarabia.  Rn- 
dolph  the  Black  founded  the  principality  of 
W^lachia  during  the  invasion  of  Batu  ^lan, 
and  built  the  towns  of  Ai^pah,  Ter^vist,  and 
Bucharest  He  died  in  ISOS.  Hiroe  or  Him 
I.,  waywode  from  1889  to  1418,  fongfat  afahut 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Torka,  and  distingniibed 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Kosovo ;  he  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  1383,  which  made  turn  i 
vaasal  of  B^jazet  1.  Hi<^ael  11.,  the  Brara, 
waywode  in  1692,  united  under  hia  rale  Wal- 
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laohia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1601.  Matthew  Brancovan, 
who  made  an  nnsaocessfol  attempt  to  recover 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the 
Turks,  died  in  1654.  Oonstantine  II.  Branco- 
van,  waywode  in  1688,  served  and  hetrayed  in 
turn  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Turks.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Turkish  government, 
tak^n  to  Constantinople,  and  executed  with  his 
four  sons  in  1 714.  With  the  death  of  this  prince 
the  Bessaraba  dynasty  was  extinguished. 

BESSAKABIAy  a  S.  W.  province  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Dniester, 
which  separates  it  from  Austrian  Galicia,  ana 
the  Russian  governments  of  Podolia  and  Kher- 
son, S.  E.  by  the  Black  sea,  and  S.  and  W.  by 
Moldavia  and  Bukowina ;  area,  14,012  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867, 1,052,018,  comprising  Moldavians, 
Russians,  Bulgarians,  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Gypsies,  and  French  and  German  colonists. 
The  northern  and  larger  part  of  Bessarabia  is 
traversed  by  a  low  brancn  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  with  a  succession  of  wooded  hills 
and  vales,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  lower  part 
of  the  province  consists  of  fertile  but  treeless 
steppes,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Dniester 
and  Pruth,  and  affording  rich  pasturage  for 
horses,  buffaloes,  and  sheep.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  raised. 
The  vine  flourishes,  and  melons  and  other 
fruits  grow  in  abundance.  Flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, dye  plants,  and  poppies  are  also  raised. 
Coal  and  marble  have  been  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  saltpetre  in  the  environs  of 
Soroki  on  the  Dniester.  The  principal  rivers 
of  Bessarabia  are  the  Dniester,  the  Yalpukh, 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Pruth,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious,  but  in  the  southern 
parts,  which  are  not  sheltered  by  mountains, 
the  winters  are  very  severe  and  the  summers 
excessively  warm.  The  seat  of  government  is 
at  Eishenev.  The  only  harbor  is  Akerm^n. 
Other  important  towns  are  Bender,  Soroki, 
and  Khotin  or  Chocim,  all  on  the  Dniester. — 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bessarabia  were 
nomadic  Scythian  tribes.  It  was  nominally  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia.  In 
the  3d  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  Goths, 
and  in  the  5th  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 
Then  followed  the  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and 
Slavs.  In  the  7ih  century  the  Bessi  obtained 
the  supremacy,  and  from  them  the  country  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  formed  patt  of  Moldavia,  and  with  it, 
in  the  16th,  became  tributary  to  Turkey.  It 
soon  after  suffered  a  terrible  incursion  of  Tar- 
tars, and  subsequently  the  horrors  of  frequent 
wars  between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  In 
the  peace  of  Bucharest  (1812)  it  was  ceded  to 
Russia.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  Russia 
ceded  to  Turkey  the  southern  j)ai*^  of  Bes- 
sarabia, which  included  Ismail,  Tutchkov,  the 
district  of  Kagul,  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Akerman,  and  most  of  the  salt  lakes.  This 
was  annexed  to  Moldavia. 
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BESSAUOM,  Jthn  or  Basil,  a  Greek  scholar, 
bom  in  Trebizond  in  1889  or  1895,  died  in  Ra- 
venna, Nov.  19,  1472.  He  passed  many  years 
in  a  monastery,  became  a  prominent  reviver 
of  literature,  and  was  titular  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  archbishop  of  Nice.  Having 
forfeitea  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen  by 
exerting  himself  with  John  Palaologus  at  the 
council  of  Ferrara  over-zealously,  as  they 
thought,  for  a  union  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches,  he  remained  in  Italy,  where  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  made  him  cardinal,  and  Nicholas 
y .  bishop  of  Sabina  and  afterward  of  Frascati, 
and  legate  of  Bologna.  But  for  one  adverse 
vote  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  papal 
see,  his  Greek  birth  being  the  chief  objection. 
Sixtus  IV.  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Louis  XI. 
to  reconcile  the  latter  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; but  the  French  monarch  is  said  to 
have  taken  offence  at  his  having  visited  first 
the  duke,  and  called  him  a  barbarous  Greek, 
which  according  to  some  accounts  affected  the 
health  of  the  envoy  and  accelerated  his  death. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  he  instigated  crusades 
against  the  Turks^  after  whose  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople he  was  very  useful  to  his  fugitive 
countrymen.  His  house  in  Rome  became  a 
species  of  academy,  attended  by  Argyropulos, 
Poggio,  and  others,  whom  he  aided  in  their 
studies.  He  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  Ve- 
netian senate,  and  his  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  MSS.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark's  in  that  city.  He  left  various 
writings,  chiefly  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
in  vindication  of  Plato,  of  whom  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exponent.  He  wrote  in  reply  to 
George  of  Trebizond  Adversus  Calumniato- 
rem  PlaUmia  (1470),  which  was  one  of  the  first 
books  issued  from  UieRoman  press. 

BfSSEL^  FrMrIck  WDMm,  a  German  astron- 
omer, bom  in  Minden,  July  22,  1784,  died  in 
EOnigsberg,  March  IT,  1846.  His  fondness 
for  science  was  aroused  in  Bremen,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  merchant's  oflice  and  be- 
came interested  in  nautical  and  other  studies. 
Acquiring  some  proficiency  in  astronomy,  he  re- 
ceived through  Gibers  an  appointment  as  assist- 
ant in  the  observatory  of  LilienthaL  In  1810 
he  was  called  to  E5nigsberg,  where  under  his 
direction  an  observatory  was  built  and  rose  to 
the  highest  importance,  his  connection  with  it 
ending  only  with  his  death.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished FuTidamenta  Attranomia^  a  discussion 
of  the  observations  made  upon  the  fixed  stars 
by  Bradley  at  Greenwich  60  years  before,  and 
including  dissertations  of  inestimable  value  on 
the  method  of  stellar  astronomy.  He  after- 
ward published  regularly  his  own  obsei^ations^ 
measured  the  distance  of  the  star  61  Cygm 
from  the  earth,  took  a  distinguished  part  in  all 
the  astronomical  discoveries  and  geodetic  dis- 
cussions of  his  day,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  foremost  astronomers  of  the  world, 
blending  theory  and  practice  with  a  master 
hand.  His  posthumous  wodc,  Ponuldre  Vor- 
Umngen  uber  wisteiuehi^fUiche  Ccgemtdnde^ 
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edited  by  his  Mend  Schumacher,  was  pub- 
lished in  Hamburg  in  1848. 

BESSEMER*  Houry,  an  English  engmeer,  bom 
in  Hertfordsnire  in  1818.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
acquired  celebrity  about  20  years  ago  by  his 
invention  of  a  new  practical  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  (see  Steel),  which  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  ana  the  product  of  which  is 
known  in  trade  as  Bessemer  steel.  Until  1870 
his  annual  income  from  his  patent  amounted 
to  nearly  £100,000;  but  his  royalty,  which 
until  then  was  one  shilling  per  quintal,  has 
since  been  considerably  reduced.  The  jury  on 
steel  manufactures,  in  the  expositicm  of  1862, 
remarked  that  of  12T  patents  for  improvements 
in  that  industry  in  England,  there  was  only  one 
which  had  brought  about  any  striking  change 
in  the  mode  of  producing  steel,  or  which  had 
been  attended  with  any  real  or  practical  com- 
mercial result,  and  this  was  the  process  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Bessemer.  The  report  on  the 
Paris  universal  exposition  of  1867  states  that 
'^Mr.  Bessemer  was  not  the  first  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  carburetted  ir<m  into  steel, 
although  he  was  the  first  to  propose  a  prac- 
ticable process  for  accomplishmg  so  desirable 
an  object." 

BESSI^EES,  JeiB  BiptMe,  duke  of  Istria,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  at  Praissao,  Aug.  6, 1768, 
killed  near  Ltitzen,  May  1,  1818.  He  enterea 
the  service  in  1790,  and  after  the  victory  of 
Roveredo,  Sept.  4,  1796.  Bonaparte  made  him 
coloneL  Commander  or  the  guards  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  in  Italy  and  £^i)t,  he  remained 
attached  to  that  corps  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  1802  he  became  general  or  division, 
and  in  1804  marshal.  He  fought  in  the  battles 
of  Bivoli,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Aboukir,  Marengo 
(where  he  commanded  the  last  decisive  caval- 
ry charge),  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Fried- 
land.  In  1808  he  achieved  a  victory  at  Me- 
dina del  Rio  Seco  in  Spain.  After  the  fail- 
ure of  the  English  Walcneren  expedition,  Na- 
poleon ^bstituted  Bessidres  for  Beraadotte  in 
command  of  the  Belgian  army.  In  the  same 
year  (1809)  he  was  created  duke  of  Istria.  At 
the  head  of  a  cavalry  division  he  routed  the 
Austrian  general  HohenzoUem  at  the  battle  of 
Aspem  and  Essling.  In  the  Russian  expedition 
he  acted  as  chief  commander  of  the  mounted 
guard,  and  on  the  Opening  of  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1818  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
cavalry.  He  fell  while  attacking  a  defile  on  the 
Rippach  in  Saxony,  on  the  eve  of  the  batUe  of 
Lutzen.  Napoleon,  fearing  to  discourage  his 
soldiers,  with  whom  Bessidres  was  exceedingly 
popular,  prevented  for  some  time  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  Greatly  affected  by  his 
gallant  end,  and  mourning  him  as  one  of  his 
most  skilful  and  devoted  officers,  he  wrote  a 
touching  letter  <»f  condolence  to  the  duchess  of 
Istria,  and  bequeathed  at  St.  Helena  100^00 
francs  to  the  son.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Bes- 
sidres has  .been  erected  in  his  native  town,  and 


his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  arch  of  triamph 
and  on  the  bronze  tablets  at  YeraaiUes. 

BESTIJZHEFF,  AlexiMlH*,  a  Russian  poet  and 
patriot,  bom  at  his  father^s  country  seat  in  the 
government  of  Voronezh  in  1795,  killed  in  bi^- 
tle  in  the  Caucasus  in  June,  1837.  He  was  eda- 
cated  in  one  of  the  imperial  mUitary  establish- 
ments, and  became  aide-de-camp  of  Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Wtlrtemberg  in  1 825.  He  edited  j<niit- 
ly  with  Ryeleyeff,  in  1828,  the  Hterary  alm^iac 
entitled  the  ^^  Northern  Star,^'  and  with  him 
became  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection of  1825,  For  this  he  was  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  a  private  without  the  privilege  of 
promotion,  and  sent  to  Yakutsk  in  Siberia,  to- 
gether with  his  equally  implicated  brothers  2^1- 
cholas  and  Michael,  Ryeleyeff  being  executed. 
Here,  under  the  name  of  the  Cossack  Marlinekj, 
he  wrote  small  novels  and  sketches  for  the  *'  Tel- 
egraph," a  periodical  of  Moscow,  and  for  some 
others.  After  two  or  three  years,  by  a  special 
order  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  tr^isfer- 
red  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  There  his  id- 
venturous  and  dangerous  life  had  its  effect  oo 
hb  style,  and  he  now  showed  a  great  talent  for 
description  and  for  analysis  of  human  character 
and  passions.  The  more  considerable  of  his 
writings  during  this  period  are  two  noveb, 
Mullah  Nur  and  Ammalat  Beg,  Toward  the 
year  1836  Nicholas  relented  and  permitted  the 
advancement  of  Bestuzheff  from  the  ranks; 
but  shortly  forward  he  was  killed,  along  with 
a  considerable  detachment  <^  Russian  soldiers, 
by  the  mountaineers,  in  an  ambush  near  Yeks- 
terinodfti* 

BESmZHianr-EIIIIIH,  a  Russian  &mily  of 
English  origin,  originally  named  Best.  Ob 
their  settlement  in  Russia  they  took  the  name 
of  Ruma,  which  was  changed  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  Riumin. — Peteb  Mikhailovitch  was 
Russian  minister  at  Hamburg,  and  recdved 
the  rank  of  count  from  Peter. — ^Mikhah,  his 
soi^,  bom  in  1686,  was  Russian  ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  grand  marshal  under  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  and  from  1756  to  1760  ambassador 
at  Paris.  His  wife,  sister  of  Count  Golovkm, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Lapudun 
against  Elizabeth,  on  the  discovery  of  which 
she  was  knouted,  had  her  tongue  cut  out,  and 
was  exiled  to  Siberia. — Albxei,  C(Hint,  brother 
of  Mikhail,. bom  in  Moscow  in  1693,  died  in 
April,  1766.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
Hanover,  where  he  was  presented  to  George 
I.  of  England  and  entered  his  service.  In  1718 
he  returned  to  Russia,  and  was  sent  by  Peter 
the  Great  as  ambassador  to  Copenhagen.  Un- 
der Anna  he  was  minister  to  Hamburg  and 
Copenhagen,  and  afterward  a  cabinet  minister. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  was  made  grand  cbaircel- 
lor  of  the  empire.  In  1745  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England,  and  in  174S  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  by  which  the  royal  sue- 
cession  in  that  country  was  regulated  accord- 
mg  to  the  wishes  of  Russia.  In  1746  he  fcMined 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  against  France 
and  Prussia,  and  in  1748  sent  an  army  into 
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Gemttm?  xmier  the  command  of  RepiuQ.  Boon 
aft«r  he  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Lestocq,  his 
fonner  patron.  Through  his  tnfluenoe  the 
RoMi&n  troops  aojiported  Aostria  against  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  the  seven  Teara'  war;  bnt 
their  oommander,  Apraxin,  suddenl;  retired  to 
Russia,  and  this  occasioned  the  fall  of  Bestn- 
sheff,  who  was  suspected  of  having  recalled 
bim  in  the  i]it«rest  of  a  political  intrigae.  (See 
Apbaxim.)  He  was  degraded,  bnt  Catharine 
II.  in  1768  restored  bim  to  libert;  and  to  his 
previous  social  position,  creating  him  a  field 
marshal.  He  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a 
preparqtioQ  known  in  medicine  onder  the  name 
of  tijietura  toniea  Be»tatev)i. 

■ETIH^OS,  DobIbs*  de,  a  Spanish  miagionarj, 
bom  in  Leon  late  in  the  IGth  century,  ^ed  in 
Valladolid  in  August,  1646.  He  studied  lav 
at  Salamanca,  joined  the  Benediotines  in  Kome, 
and  lived  for  a  time  as  a  hermit  at  Somma  near 
Naples.  In  1514  ho  went  to  Hispaniola,  ao- 
qoired  the  Indian  languages,  and  endeavored 
to  eave  the  natives  from  Spanish  craelty. 
SabseqneDtIf  he  labored  among  the  Indians  in 
Uexioo  and  Guatemala,  where  he  established 
convents.  His  representations  led  Pan)  III. 
to  prfHttuIgate  a  bull  in  1637  reminding  all 
OhnstiaDS  that  pagan  Indiana  were  th^ 
brethren,  and  should  not  be  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts.  Betan{;o8  refased  the  bish- 
opric  of  Guatemala,  and  rera^ed  simp);  pro- 
vincial of  his  order.  He  died  shortly  after  bis 
retnm  to  Spain. 

BETEL  NOT,  a  name  inaccnrately  applied  to 
(he  not  of  the  areca  palm  (areea  catechu),  be- 
canse,  though  sold  separately,  it  is  used  for 
chewing  in  combination  with  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper  {piper  betU).  The  habikof  chew- 
ing this  compound  has  extended  from  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Malay  archipelago,  where  it  is 
chiefl;  found,  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  ita 
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use  is  now  universal  from  the  Bed  sea  to  Ja- 
pan. Its  preparation  for  use  is  very  simple  : 
the  not  is  sliced  and  wrapped  in  the  leaf,  with 
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a  little  quioklime  to  give  it  a  flavor.  AQ  olam- 
es,  male  and  female,  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
it,  and  think  it  improves  the  digestion.  It  gives 
to  the  tongue  and  lips  a  scarlet  hue,  and  in  time 
tnms  the  teeth  perfectly  black.  The  Malays 
have  a  hideons  appearance  from  its  nse,  but 
the  Chinese  are  very  careful  to  remove  the 
stain  from  the  teeth.  Persons  of  rank  often 
carry  it  prepared  for  nse  in  splendid  cases 
worn  at  the  girdle,  and  offer  it  to  each  other 
as  people  of  Enrope  or  America  offer  snuff. 

BeraiH,  Sir  Wmiia,  an  English  ontiqnary, 
born  at  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  in  1779,  died  at 
Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  Oct  23,  1863.  His 
fikther,  the  Rev.  William  Betham,  was  the 
anthor  of  "  Genealo^cal  Tables  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  tie  World  "  (folio,  1796)  and  of  a 
"Baronetage"  (6  vols.  4to,  1801-'6).  The  son 
was  brought  np  as  a  printer,  and  bis  first  liter- 
ary employment  was  revising  a  portion  of 
Goagh's  edition  of  Camden.  In  1906  he  be- 
came clerk  and  afterward  deputy  of  Sir  Cborlee 
Fortescue,  and  in  1S2D  socceeded  him  as  ITlal«r 
king  of  arms.  In  1813  he  had  been  appointed 
genealogist  of  the  order  of  St  Patriok  and 
knighted.  He  was  also  deputy  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Dublin.  Among  bis  works  are: 
"  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches "  (2  parte, 
Dublin,  iea6-'7) ;  "  Dignities,  Feudal  and  Par- 
liamentary "  (1880) ;  "  Origin  and  History  of 
the  Constitution  of  England"  (1880);  "The 
Gael  and  the  Oymbri"  (1884) ;  and  "Etmria 
Celtica :  Etmscan  Literature  and  Antiquities 
Investigated  "  (2  vols.  Bvo,  1843). 

BEIHiKT,  a  village  of  ancient  Palestme,  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  3  m.  from  Je- 


rusalem, mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the. 
place  where  Christ  was  anointed,  often  lodged, 
and  raised  Lazarus  frt)m  the  dead,  and  near 
which  the  ascension  took  place.  It  is  now  a 
desolate  and  dirty  hamlet  of  about  20  &milies, 
called  by  the  Arabs  El-Aiariyeh,  or,  according 
to  Lindsay,  Lazarieh.  The  monks  and  Mo- 
hammedans point  out  various  objects  of  curios- 
ity, among  which  are  a  ruined  tower  which 
they  say  was  the  house  of  Mary  and  Uartha, 
and  the  tomb  of  Lazams)  a  deep  vault  in  the 
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limeatone  root,  probably  a  natnral  cavo  re-  ' 
modelled  b;  hnman  labor,  in  which  the  Fran- 
cisc&ns  say  mass  twice  a  year.  A  ohurch,  called 
the  codtle  of  Lazarus,  was  built  over  this  grave 
by  St.  Helena  in  the  ith  centnry.  In  the  12th 
century  it  became  the  ute  of  a  very  important 
monastic  establishmenL  It  vae  still  in  esiat- 
ence  in  1484,  bat  scarcely  any  vestige  now  re- 
mains. 

BirTHANT,  a  post  village  of  Brooke  oo.,  W. 
Va.,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Wheeling.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Bethany  college,  established  in  1841  by  the 
Rer.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  fonndet*  of  the 
sect  of  Baptists  called  Uisciples,  This  college 
in  1871  had  9  instract«rs  and  107  students, 

BETHEI.  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  ahont  11 
m.  N.  of  Jernsalem.  It  was  originally  called 
Laz,  and  was  named  Beth-El  fhouse  or  place 
of  God)  by  Jocob,  who  here  beaeld  in  a  vision 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending.  The 
mins  called  Beitin  occupy  its  ancient  site,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  tliree  or  four  acres.  On  the 
highest  point  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower, 
and  toward  the  south  those  of  a  Greek  church 


standing  on  fouad&tioDa  of  more  ancient  date. 
Bethel  was  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitea,  and 
on  the  conqnest  of  Palestine  by  Israel  was  as- 
fflgned  to  Benjamin,  but  ultimately  occupied  by 
the  Ephraimites.  On  the  division  of  the  conn- 
try  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
Jeroboam  for  political  purposes  built  there  an 
altar  and  set  up  a  golden  calf,  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  resorting  to  Uie  eanctnary  at 
Jerusalem.  • 

iBTHEL,  a  town  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine,  on 
the  Androscoggin  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
^llroad,  70  m.  N.  N.  W,  of  Portland ;  pop.  in 
1870,  a,286.  It  is  rendered  attractive  to  tour- 
ists by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
are  Screw  Anger  falls,  Rumford  falls.  Partridge 
fiills.  White  Gap  monnt^n,  and  Glass  Face 
moantain ;  the  White  mountains  are  35  m.  dis- 
tant The  town  contains  S  hotels,  6  churches, 
manufactories  of  woollcos,  starch,  lumber,  car- 
riages, spools,  furniture,  blinds,  fee,  and  an 
academy  with  150  pnpils. 


BETHLEHEM 

bStQENCOCST,  Jmb,  seignear  de,  a  Fr«Dch 
navigator,  bom  in  Normandy,  died  in  l\^. 
He  was  chamberlain,  of  Charles  VI.  of  Franw, 
and  having  been  ruined  in  the  Anglo-FreDcti 
wars,  he  organized  in  1402,  with  Gadiferdcla 
Salle  and  others,  an  expedition  from  Lti  Bo- 
chelle  in  quest  of  adventnrcs.  After  touching 
at  the  Spanish  ports,  and  taking  on  board  & 
Guancbo  prince,  Augeron,  whom  he  found  at 
'Cadiz,  he  sailed  for  the  Canaries.  He  viattd 
the  idands  separately,  and  constmcted  a  fort 
on  Lanzarote.  Finding  his  forces  insufficient 
to  subdue  the  natives,  he  returned  to  Spain  (ur 
reinforcements,  leaving  Gadifer  in  command, 
who  succe<^od  in  subjugating  a  con^eribl? 
number  of  the  natives  bcfore'B&theneourt's 
return  end  resumption  of  tbe  Gupreme  pover 
nnder  the  title  of  teigTieur  or  lord  of  the  i^- 
ands.  He  converted  the  king  to  Chrietiaoi^ 
in  1404,  and  the  conversion  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  Guanches  followed.  B^lbm- 
court  wished  to  extend  his  conqne«ts  to  Africa, 
bat  dissensions  arose  between  himself  ami 
Gadifer,  which  were  decided  by  Jlenry  IH.  of 
Casdle  in  favor  of  Bftbencourt.  The  latterin- 
troduced  French  laborers  into  the  islands,  had 
a  bishop  named  by  the  pope  in  1405,  and,  aft«r 
deputing  his  nephew  ss  governor,  returned  In 
France  in  1406,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life 
on  his  estates.  His  achievements  are  related  in 
L'Eiitoire  de  la  premiire  df»eouTsrU  et  cm- 
gveste  de*  Canariei  (Paris,  1630).  His  nephev 
was  the  founder  of  a  Spanish  family  (Betao- 
onrt  or  Betoncnr)  which  is  still  prominent 

BETHESDl  (Ileb.,  place  of  mercy  or  place  of 
effiidon),  the  nnme  of  a  pool  or  fountain  whidi, 
according  to  Scripture,  was  aituated  near  the 
sheep  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and  hod  porches  or 
renting  places  around  It  for  the  sick.  (&«« 
Jebusaleu.) 

BETH-BOSON  (Heb.,  place  of  caverns),  T-WB 
and  L*wer,  two  villages  of  anticnt  Palesfise, 
situated  fl  m.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  The  formtf 
is  identical  with  tbe  modem  viUage  of  £eit  Ur 
el-Foia,  and  the  other  correEponds  to  Beit  Fr 
el-Tahta.  Tiiore  is  a  pass  between  the  two  vil- 
lages, down  which  Joshua  pursued  the  Amorite 
kings,  Beth-horon  was  included  within  Ibt 
district  of  £phr[um.  Solomon  fortified  it. 
probably  on  account  of  its  commanding  posi- 
tion and  because  it  was  the  key  of  the  ]>rinci- 
pal  pass  to  Jerusalem.  Traces  of  oncioit  waQt 
are  still  visible. 

BETHLEHEM  (Heb.,  place  of  bread ;  Anh 
Beit  Lahm,  bouse  of  flesh),  an  ancient  town 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Jodih, 
6  m.  S.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  called  Bethle- 
hem Ephratah  to  distinguish  it  from  a  Bethle- 
hem in  Zebulun,  and  b  fomons  for  many  re- 
markable events,  as  the  birth  of  Darid  and 
his  inauguration  and  anointing  by  SaoiDcl. 
But  that  which  renders  Bethlehem  eminent  in 
Christian  history  is  the  birth  of  Jesus,  A  lorg* 
convent  divided  among  the  Groeks,  CathoHfs 
and  Armenians,  and  which  contains  a  diurch. 
is  built  over  the  spot  where  that  event  is  sap 


Bethlehem: 


posed  to  have  ocoorred.  The  church  is  stated 
bj  EasebiuB  to  have  been  erected  b;  Heleoa, 
the  mother  of  Coastantine  the  Great,  abont 
827.  It  consists  of  a  basilica  abont  120  ft. 
long  iij  110  broad,  divided  into  a  nave  and 
four  ojales  sapported  by  ranges  of  Corinthian 


Cbuch  of  tbit  NiUrilr, 

cotnmns.  The  choir  is  portioned  off  by  a  low 
wall,  and  is  divided  into  two  chapela  belong- 
ing respectively  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
From  each  cliapel  a  staircase  leads  down  to 
the  grotto  of  tlie  nativity.  At  the  E.  end  is 
a  SDull  semicircniar  apse  with  a  marble  slab 


on  its  floor.  This  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  Ohrist  was  bom.  Opposite  this  is  a 
marble  trough  said  to  occnpy  the  place  of  the 
ori^nal  one.  In  tiie  catacombs  are  shown  the 
stndy  and  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  tombs 
of  other  saints.  Another  curious  place  near 
Bethlehem  is  the  milk  grotto,  where  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  hid  herself  with  her  babe  from 
Herod.  Bits  of  the  rock  are  chipped  off  and 
sold  to  pilgriniB,  who  believe  that  if  pounded 
and  eaten  it  has  the  miraculous  power  of  io- 
creanng  a  woman's  milk.  Abont  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  f^om  the  town  the  well  of  David  is  pointed 
out,  from  whioh  David's  three'  mighty  men 
drew  water  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16).  The  present 
popnlatlon  of  Bethl^em  is  about  8,000,  most 
of  whom  are  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
Obristiana,  and  the  rest  Moslems.  There  is 
a  considerable  admixture  of  European  blood  in 
the  natives,  probably  fWim  the  time  of  the 
crnsadeSj  and  it  can  he  detected  in  their  lighter 
complexion  and  different  type  from  the  other 
natives.  They  sell  to  pilgrims  and  travellers 
various  relics,  some  of  which  are  curiously 
carved.  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  poa- 
seesions  wreated  fVom  the  Moslems  by  the  cru- 
saders. It  was  erected  into  a  see,  but  in  1244 
was  overrun  by  the  Tartars.  The  present 
town  is  on  the  hrow  of  a  hill  or  long  ridge,  and 
overlooks  the  opposite  valley.  There  never 
has  been  any  dispute  that  it  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town. 

BUBLraEM,  a  borough  of  Northampton 
county,  Penn.,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  here  ertMsed 
by  a  bridge,  51  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in 
1ST0,4,G12.  It  was  settled  by  the  Moravians  in 
1T41,  and  contains  a  Gothic  Moravian  chnrch 
built  of  stone,  a  female  seminary,  and  several 
aohoob  and  benevolent  institutions.  It  is  much 
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resorted  to  in  Bnminer.  It  ia  not«d  for  iu  iron 
and  zinc  manufactories.  The  Lehigli  Valley 
and  Lehigh  and  Susqnebajina  railroads  connect 
at  this  point  with  the  North  PencBjlvania 
road.  The  Lehigh  universitj  (Episcopal)  was 
eBtablisiied  here  in  18GQ,  throngh  the  liberal- 
ity of  Asa  Packer,  who  gave  58  acres  of  land 
for  its  sit«,  and  endowed  it  with  the  sum 
of  t600,CNXI.  In  18T1  it  liad  16  instructors, 
48  students  in  the  preparatory  and  68  in  the 
collegiate  department,  and  a  Ubrary  of  2,000 

TOlumes. 

BETHLEHEMTRS.  I.  An  ancient  monastic 
order  ne  to  which  there  is  great  nnoertainty,  no 
monastery  being  known  except  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  said  by  Matthew  Paris  to 
have  been  foonded  in  1257.  IIi  An  order  of 
religious  hospitallers  founded  about  16AG  in 
Guatemala  by  Fray  Pedro  de  Belanourt  of  St. 
Joseph,  a  native  of  TeneriSe.  Ho  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan tertiary,  and  his  associates  assumed 
that  habit,  bat  soon  adopt«d  constitutions  of 
their  own,  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent XL  in  1S87.  They  devotea  themselves 
to  the  educaticm  of  the  poor  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  The  order  spread  to  Mexico  and 
Pern,  and  also,  it  is  sud,  to  the  Canary  islands, 
being  governed  by  a  general  at  Gnat«niala.    A 

Str  aiter  Fray  Pedro's  death  in  1667,  the 
thiehemite  nuns  wore  founded  by  Maria 
Anna  del  Galdo,  also  a  Franciscan  t«rtiary,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  same  objects  among 
their  own  sei. 
.  BETHLEN,  Gikw,  prince  of  Transylvania,  born 
in  IGSO,  of  an  eminent  Magyar  Protestant  fam- 
ay.diedNov.  15, 1629.  Inl618,  after tlie death 
of  the  twoBithoris,  he  succeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  Turkey,  in  being  elected  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania. Joining  the  Bohemians  in  1619  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  he  took  Presburg,  threat- 
ened Vienna,  and  the  Magyar  nobles  elected  him 
king  of  Hungary  (Aug.  25, 1620).  Atthebegin- 
ning  of  1623,  however,  he  concluded  at  Niiols- 
bnrg  a  peace  with  Che  emperor  Ferdinand  It., 
who  coded  to  him  seven  Hui^arian  counties 
and  two  Sile^an  principalities  on  condition 
of  his  abandoning  the  Enngarian  crown.  This 
treaty  betog  violated  by  the  imperialists,  he  re- 
newed hostilities  in  1623,  and  at  the  head  of 
B  powerful  force  invaded  Moravia;  but,  miable 
to  join  the  Protestant  army  under  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  he  concluded  an  armistice,  then 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  ag»D  broke  in  1626 
on  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Branden- 
burg. Shortly  afterward  he  made  a  third  and 
permanent  alliance  with  Ferdinand  11.,  hence- 
forward devoting  himself  to  Transylvanian 
interests,  and  founded  an  academy  at  Weiesen- 
bui^  (now  Karlsburg),  which  atUl  eiiata  at 
Enyed,  promoting  learning  by  appointing  Ger-  i 
ion.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  ■ 
>f  Protestantism. 
E  (Heb.,  place  of  unripe  figs),  a 
place  of  Scriptural  interest  which  has  passed 
away,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  It  must  have 
been  ntnated  somewhere  on  the  E.  slope  of 


BETHBAIDA 

the  range  of  hills  extending  N.  and  S.  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethany.  By  Eusebina  and  Je- 
rome, and  also  by  Origeu,  the  place  was  known, 
though  its  position  is  not  indicated  ;  they  de- 
scribe it  OS  a  village  of  priests,  possibly  deriving 
the  name  l^m  Beth-phake,  signifying  in  Syriic 
the  house  of  the  jaw,  as  that  part  iu  the  sacri- 
fices was  the  portion  of  the  priests.  Schwan 
places  Betbphage  on  tlie  S.  shoulder  of  the 
mount  of  Offence  above  Siloam ;  and  Dr.  Bar- 
clay ("  City  of  the  Great  King  ")  identifies  it 
with  traces  of  foundations  aud  cisterns  in  that 
vicinity,  that  is,  8.  W.  of  Bethany. 

BETBSIIDA  (Heb.,  £shing  place),  the  nuD« 
of  two  places,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  of 
ancient  Palestine.  One  of  them  is  bdieved  \o 
have  been  mtuated  on  tlie  N.  W.  ahore  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  Jerome  and  Ensebius  men- 
tion Capernaum,  Chorazln,  Tiberias,  and  Beth- 
saida  as  lying  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias; 
and  Epiphanms  eaya  of  Bethauda  and  Caper- 


naum that  tbey  were  not  far  apart.  But  the 
exact  position  of  this  Bethsaiila  has  never 
been  indicated,  and  even  tlie  name  is  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  except  such  as  have  learned  it  frum 
the  New  Testament.  Some  writers  place  it 
at  Khan  Minycb,  othei>  witb  Bobinson,  at  Aio 
et-Tabighah  ;  and  De  Sanlcy  thinks  it  was  lo- 
cated at  Tell  Bum.  Here  was  the  birthplace 
of  three  of  Christ's  disciples  aud  a  frequent  re- 
sort of  Christ  bim^tf.  The  other  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Belbsaida  of  Gaalonibs, 
just  above  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  E.  mde.  It  was 
ori^ually  a  village  called  Bethsaida,  bat  was 


Augustus.  This  is  identified  with  tite  place 
where  Christ  miraculously  fed  the  5,000,  and 
where  the  blind  nian  was  restored  to  sight. 
Here  also  Philip  the  tetrarch  died  aod  wai 


BfiTHUNE 


BETROTHMENT 
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BfnUliBlfi,  a  fortified  town  of  Artois,  France, 
in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  on  the 
Law  and  Aire  canals,  hnilt  on  a  rock  above 
the  river  Brette,  16  m.  N.  N.  "W.  of  Arras;  pop. 
in  1866,  8,176.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
commnnal  college,  and  several  hospitals.  The 
triangular  fortress  and  citadel  are  among  Van- 
ban's  finest  works.  Linen,  cloth,  beet-root  su- 
gar, and  other  articles,  are  manufactured  here, 
and  the  trade  is  important.  The  toitn  was 
ruled  by  local  counts  from  the  11th  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centurj.  The  title  of  count  of 
B^thune  became  extinct  in  1807.  Gaston 
d'0rl6ans  took  B6thune  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1645;  it  was  retaken  by  Prince  Eugene  in 
1710,  and  definitively  annexed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  The  first  artesian 
wells  are  said  to  have  been  bored  here. 

BETHOHE,  Getrg«  WasUngtMi,  D.  D..  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New  York 
in  March,  1805,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  April 
27,  1862.  His  father,  Divie  Bethune,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America,  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  merchant,  and  became  eminent 
as  a  man  of  business  and  philanthropist.  His 
mother,  Joanna,  was  the  daughter  of  Isabella 
Graham.  (See  Graham.)  George  Bethune  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  college  and  Princeton 
theological  seminary^  and  for  a  short  time  acted 
as  seaman^s  chaplam  in  Savannah,  Ga.  In 
1828  he  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  removed  in  1880 
to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1834  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  as  pastor  of  a  church  till 
1849,  when  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  to 
become  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  **  Re- 
formed Dutch  Ohurch  on  the  Heights."  His 
health  having  become  impaired,  he  resigned 
this  charge  in  1859  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  about  a  year.  For  a  few  months 
after  hb  return  he  was  associate  pastor  of  a 
church  in  New  York.  In  1861  he  a^&in  went 
to  Italy,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Florence, 
where  ne  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  Dr.  Bethune  was  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  and  most  brilliant  orators  among  the 
American  clergy.  He  edited,  with  biographi- 
cal and  critical  notices,  a  volume  of  *^  British 
Female  Poets,"  and  prepared  a  unique  edition 
of  Izaak  Walton's  "Complete  Angler,"  sup- 
plying much  matter  relating  to  angling  in  Ame- 
rica, a  work  for  which  his  love  of  nature  and 
fondness  for  piscatorial  sports  admirably  quali- 
fied him.  Many  of  his  addresses  and  sermons 
have  been  separately  printed.  His  last  public 
appearance  in  America  was  at  a  Union  mass 
meeting  in  New  York,  April  20, 1861,  where  he 
delivered  a  speech  whicii  was  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  efforts.  He  wrote  "Lays  of  Love 
and  Faith,"  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable 
merit;  "Early  Lost  and  Early  Saved: "  "The 
History  of  a  Penitent; "  "Memoirs  of  Joanna 
Bethune,"  his  mother;  and  "Lectures  on  the 
HeidelbOTg  Catechism,"  an  elaborate  work  in 
dogmatic  theology,  originally  prepared  as  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  for  his  own  congregation.    The 


last  two  works  were  published  after  his  death. 
A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  A.  R.  Van  Nest,  D.  D., 
was  published  in  1867. 

BETUS,  or  BItlls,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Kurdistan,  about  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Lake  Van 
and  60  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Van ;  pop.  about 
10,000,  of  whom  one  third  are  Armenians  and 
Enrds.  It  is  ledtuated  in  a  wide  ravine,  has 
several  mosques  and  o<mvents,  caravansaries, 
and  an  ancient  castle  on  a  high  rock,  formerly 
the  residence  o(  the  local  khans.  Cotton  cloths, 
celebrated  for  their  bright  red  dye,  and  various 
other  articles,  are  mimnibotured  here.  Excel- 
lent tobacco  is  exported  to  Erzerum  and  Con> 
stantinople.  The  adjoining  oountiy  is  remark- 
able  for  its  fertility,  and  abounds  in  game. 

BEntOTHHEin.  a  mutual  promise  of  mar- 
riage. Among  tne  ancient  Greeks,  the  father 
made  a  selection  for  his  daughter.  The  young 
couple  kissed  each  other  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  their  friends,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  bridegroom  to  bring  fiowers 
daily  until  the  wedding  day  to  the  house  of  his 
bride.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are  some  pro- 
visions respecting  the  state  of  the  virgin  who 
is  betrothed,  but  nothing  particularly  refer- 
ring to  the  act  of  betrothment  Selden^s  Uxor 
ffebraica  gives  the  schedule  of  later  Hebrew 
contracts  of  betrothment,  which  are  still  in 
use  among  the  orthodox  Jews.  The  iponsalia 
of  the  Romans  were  invested  witii  great  le^pd 
importance.  Children  could  be  betrothed  in 
their  seventh  year,  and  a  public  record  was 
kept  of  the  engagement,  certified  by  tiie  seals 
of  witnesses,  the  bridegroom  giving  as  a  pledge 
to  the  bride  an  iron  ring  {annulm  pronribuB\ 
after  which  ^e  proceeded  to  his  house,  where 
sandals,  a  spindle,  and  a  distaff  were  nresented 
to  her,  while  a  hymn  was  sung  in  honor  of 
Thalassins.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Roman  and 
canon  statutes  constituted  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. While  the  Greek  church  considered  be- 
trothments  as  binding  as  weddings,  the  church 
of  Rome  viewed  them  simply  as  promises  of 
marriage.  But  as  much  concision  ensued,  the 
council  of  Trent  decreed  that  no  betrothment 
was  valid  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  and 
of  two  or  three  witnesses.  This  decree  was 
adopted  in  France  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1639,  and 
became  known  as  the  ordonnance  de  BloU, 
Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  betroth- 
ments  ceased  to  have  legal  importance,  they 
were  generally  celebrated  in  France  by  pro- 
nouncing the  nuptial  blessings  in  front  of  the 
church,  by  reading  the  marriage  contract,  and 
by  exchanging  presents,  while  the  French  bride- 
groom, as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Roman 
bridegroom,  had  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
earnest  money  to  ratify  the  bargain.  In  Eng- 
land, formal  engagements  oi  this  kind  were 
usual  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  In 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers  many  iUustra- 
tions  occur,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
betrothments  were  celebrated  by  the  inter- 
change of  ringSj  the  kiss,  the  joining  of  hands, 
and  the  attestation  of  witnesses.  Theecdedas- 
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tical  law^  which  punished  a  Tiolation  of  the 

Sledge  bj  exoommimication  was  abolished  un- 
er  (ieorge  II.'  Betrothment  in  England  was  a 
legal  bar  to  marriage  with  another.  Previoas  to 
Anne  Boleyn's  execution  Henry  VIII.  obtained 
a  decree  of  divorce  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  on 
the  ground  of  her  alleged  former  betrothment 
with  Northumberland*  The  only  legal  remedy 
against  the  violation  of  betrothment  at  the 
present  time  is  an  action  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise. In  Scotland,  however,  betrothment  when 
taking  place  with  the  free,  deliberate,  and  clear 
"present  consent"  of  both  parties,  may  be 
enforced  against  the  recusant  party,  and  con- 
stitutes marriage  itself.  (See  "Treatise  on 
the  New  Divorce  Jurisdiction,"  by  Macqueen, 
1858,  and  "Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce,"  by  Ernst  Browning,  1872.)  In 
Germany  betrothment  is  still  more  generally 
celebrated  than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
must  be  legalized  by  two  witnesses.  The 
pledges  usually  consist  in  the  interchange  of 
rings.  The  contract  may  be  dissolved  by  mu- 
tufid  consent ;  but  a  violation  of  it,  once  attended 
with  severe  penalties,  is  still  punished.  Chil- 
dren bom  by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  are 
regarded  as  if  bom  in  wedlock,  even  if  no  mar- 
riage succeeds  the  betrothment  In  the  United 
States  betrothment  has  only  the  moral  force 
of  a  mutual  pledge,  and  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
promise  the  law  provides  for  redress.— ^ome 
peculiarities  of  betrothment  among  semi-civil- 
ized and  savage  races  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Arab  sends  a  relative  to  negotiate  about  his 
intended  bride,  and  the  price  at  which  she  is. 
to  be  had.  The  bridegroom  of  Kamtchatka 
has  to  serve  in  the  house  of  his  prospective 
father-in-law  before  an  engagement  is  allowed 
to  take  place.  With  the  Letts  and  Esthonians 
no  eng£^ement  is  considered  valid  until  the 
parent  and  relatives  of  the  bride  have  tasted 
the  brandy  which  the  bridegroom  presents. 
Among  the  Hottentots,  the  would-be  bride- 
groom is  not  allowed  to  propose  without  be- 
ing accompanied  by  his  father.  Father  and 
son  walk  arm  in  arm,  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  to  the  house  of  the  bnde,  where  the 
engagement  takes  place.  Among  some  of  the 
indigenous  tribes  of  America  it  was  customary 
to  keep  the  betrothed  woman  in  durance  and 
on  short  allowance  for  40  days,  as  the  super- 
stition prevailed  that  she  would  exert  an  oc- 
cult influence  upon  anything  she  touched  or 
anybody  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

BETTEETOH)  ThMUS,  an  English  actor,  bom 
in  1635,  died  in  April,  1710.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cook  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  London,  who 
obtained  a  license  for  a  company  of  players 
in  1659,  with  whom  Betterton  commenced  hb 
career.  He  was  engaged  by  Davenont  in 
1662,  and  became  an  established  favorite.  His 
personal  appearance  was  clumsy  and  his  man- 
ner unprepossessing,  but  he  had  a  singular 
faculty  of  thoroughly  identifying  himself  witii 
h\a  part.    His  last  appearance,  April  18,  1710, 


was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death,  as  he 
performed  when  in  ill  health,  in  order  to  keep 
his  engagement  with  the  public.  His  widow, 
an  eminent  actress,  whose  first  husband  waa 
Mr.  Sanderson,  soon  afterward  died  of  griefl 

BFITlNfXLI,  SaTole.  an  Italian  author,  bom 
in  Mantua,  July  18,  1718,  died  there,  Dec  13, 
1808.  He  became  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  in  1786.  From  1789  to  1744  he  Ua|^t 
literature  at  Brescia,  and  waa  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  successively  at  Venice  and 
Parma.  He  was  noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher  and  his  generous  social  nature.  When 
the  society  of  Jesus  was  abolished,  he  relin- 
quished the  professorship  which  he  then  held 
at  Modena,  and  retumed  to  Mantua.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  DelP  entutiatmo  nelle  helU 
arti  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1769),  and  HisoraimenU 
negli  atudj,  dsc.  (2  vols.,  Bassano,  1775).  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1801,  in  24  vols.  His  LetUre  dieei 
di  Virgilio  agli  Areadi  were  severely  criti- 
cised on  account  of  their  depreciation  of  Dante 
and  other  great  writers.  His  Vern  $eioki  are 
his  best  poems. 

BETTTy  WlOiiB  Emrj  West,  an  English  actor, 
popularly  known  as  "the  young  Boeciua," 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  Sept  18,  1791.  In  in- 
fancy he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  to  Ireland.  He  made  a  successful  d^ 
but  at  the  Belfast  theatre  as  Osman  when  he 
was  about  12  years  old,  performed  at  Cork 
with  even  greater  effect,  and  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1804  he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  for 
12  nights,  at  50  guineas  a  night  and  a  clear 
benefit,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  intervening 
nights,  on  the  same  terms,  though  John  Kem- 
ble's  weekly  salary  was  under  36  guineas,  and 
Lewis's  only  £20.  He  drew  immense  houses 
in  Hamlet  and  other  characters ;  and  the  ex- 
citement was  so  great  that  the  university  of 
Cambridge  made  Quid  noiUr  Iio$eiu»  egtt  f  the 
subject  of  Sir  William  Brown's  prize  medaL 
In  28  nights,  at  Dmry  Lane,  he  di^w  £17,210, 
an  average  of  nearly  £615  a  night,  and  at  least 
as  much  more  at  Covent  Garden.  After  he 
had  secured  a  handsome  income  he  passed 
three  years  at  Shrewsbury  school.  Resuming 
his  profession  in  1812,  he  made  an  utter  fail- 
ure. Lord  Byron  had  predicted  this  on  ac- 
count of  his  corpulence,  flat  features,  ungrace- 
ful action,  and  his  *^muflln  faoe.^*  He  then 
retired  from  the  stage. — Henbt  Bettt,  his  eld- 
est son,  bom  Sept.  29, 1819,  appeared,  after  sev- 
eral  years'  practice  in  the  provinces,  at  Covent 
Garden  in  December,  1844,  as  Hamlet. 

BETWAH*  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  risea 
in  the  Vindhya  mountains,  near  Bhomtl,  and 
flows  nearly  840  m.  mostly  in  a  N.  £.  oirectioUt 
finally  joining  the  Jumna  about  80  m.  £.  8.  £. 
of  Calpee.  fii  a  portion  of  ita  course  are  beds 
of  iron  ore.    It  is  not  navigable. 

BEIJULS,  or  Beakthina,  WIOcm,  a  Dutch  fish- 
erman, bom  at  Biervliet  in  1897,  died  there  in 
1449.    He  is  celebrated  as  being  the  first  who 
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sacceeded  in.  preserving  herrings,  an  art  which 
has  proved  of  such  ^eat  importance  to  his 
country  that  Oharles  V.  had  a  statue  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
pickle  Ims  been  traced  to  his  name. 

BEVLE,  Charles  EnNst,  a  French  archsdolo- 
gist,  bom  in  Saumur,  June  29,  1826.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Moulins,  and  in  1849 
became  connected  with  the  French  school  at 
Athens.  His  excavations  and  discoveries  there 
are  described  in  VAeropole  tTAth^nea  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1854;  2d  ed.,  1868).  This  work  and 
his  6tude  $ur  U  Pelopannkse  (1855)  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, and  acquu'ed  for  him  a  membership 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  and  the  archaeolo- 
gical chair  in  the  imperial  library.  In  1860  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles-lettres,  and  smce  1862  he  has 
been  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  in  which  capacity  he  upheld  the  an- 
cient prerogative  of  that  body  against  the  de- 
cree of  Nov.  18,  1863,  which  remodelled  the 
school  of  fine  arts  upon  a  more  modem  basis, 
vesting  part  of  the  authority  in  a  special 
conmiittee.  Ingres,  Flandrin,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists  sided  with  the  academy.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  and  numerous 
contributions  to  scientific,  artistic,  aQd  literary 
periodicals,  he  has  published  FouiUe»  de  Ca/r- 
thage  (1860),  giving  an  account  of  his  excava- 
tions in  that  locality ;  Hutoire  de  la  sculpture 
avant  Phidias  (1864) ;  Oatueries  eur  rarty  and 
AuffusUy  sa/amille  et  see  amis  (1867) ;  Hiatoire 
de  Vart  qree  avant  PerieUs,  and  Tibhe  et 
VhMtage  d^Auguete  (1868) ;  and  the  play  Phi- 
diae,  drame  antique. 

•  BEHUrOimiLLE,  Pierre  de  Riel,  marquis  de,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  at  Ohampignolle,  May  10, 
1752,  died  April  23,  1821.  After  serving  for 
some  time  in  India,  he  became  in  1792  aide- 
de-camp  to  Marshal  Luckner,  and  was  soon 
after  named  general-in-ohief  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  in  1798  minister  of  war.  Sent  by 
the  convention  to  arrest  Dumouriez,  he  was 
himself  arrested  by  that  general,  delivered  over 
to  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  kept  in  Austrian 
fortresses  till  1795.  He  afterward  became  suc- 
cessively general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  inspector  general  of  infantry,  ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin  in  1800  and  to  Madrid  in  1802, 
senator  in  1805,  and  count  in  1809.  Having 
voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  in  181^ 
he  was  made  by  Louis  XVIII.  minister  of  state 
and  peer  of  France,  marshal  in  1816,  and  mar- 
quis in  1817.  Dying  childless,  he  beoueathed 
his  dignities  to  his  nephew,  £tienne  Mabtin, 
who  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1809-'18,  and 
in  1823  was  dde-de-camp  of  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  retired  from 
service  in  1832. 

BEV8T,  FrIedrIcA  Ferdluuid  tm,  count,  a  Ger- 
man statesman,  bom  in  Dresden,  Jan  13,  1809. 
He  studied  political  science  at  (xdttingen  under 
Heeren,  Sartorius,  and  Eiohhorn,  and  in  1831 
and  the  following  years  was  employed  in  the  j 


Saxon  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Between 
1836  and  1849  he  was  secretary  of  legation  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  charge  d'affaires  in  Munich, 
minister  resident  in  London,  and  ambassador 
in  Berlin.  He  became  Saxon  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  Feb.  24,  1849.  He  opposed  the 
proclamation  in  Saxony  of  the  German  consti- 
tution of  March  28,  promulgated  by  the  Frank- 
fort parliament,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Dresden  invoked  the  assistance 
of  Prussia,  and  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
flight  from  the  capital.  On  May  14,  (Ster  the 
quelling  of  the  outbreak,  he  was  also  made  min- 
ister of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  agreed  with 
Prussia  to  join  the  so-called  Dreikonigsbund^  or 
union  of  the  three  kings  of  North  Germany,  but 
withdrew  from  this  engagement,  subsequently 
favored  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and  adopted 
a  policy  more  and  more  reactionary.  In  1858 
he  exchanged  the  portfoho  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs for  that  of  the  interior  department,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs;  and  soon  afterward  he  became  the  offi- 
cial chief  of  the  cabinet,  after  having  for  a  long 
time  virtually  ruled  its  councils.  During  the 
Crimean  war  he  declined  to  join  Austria,  JPms- 
sia,  and  the  German  diet  in  a  demonstration 
against  Russia,  and  prevailed  upon  the  minor 
German  states  to  associate  themselves  with 
Saxony  at  the  conference  of  Bamberg  with  a 
view  to  forming  an  independent  union.  At 
that  period  and  for  some  time  afterward  he 
cherished  the  idea  of  reorganizing  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  three  groups  (die  Trias),  formed 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  all  the  other  German 
states  under  the  lead  of  the  German  diet  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  project  in  1865  when  the 
diet  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a  distinct 
sovereign  power  by  appointing  him  its  ambas- 
sador at  the  Sohleswig-Holstein  conference  in 
London,  where  he  opposed  all  tampering  with 
the  duchies  against  tne  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Henceforward  identified  with  Austria, 
whose  counsels  swayed  the  German  diet,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  instigators 
of  the  war  with  Prassia.  He  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  Saxon  ministry  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  king  and  crown  prince  of  Saxony  was 
appointed  by  Francis  Joseph  successor  of 
Oount  Mensdorff  as  Austrian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Oct.  80,  1866.  Shortly  afterward 
he  spent  some  time  in  Pesth,  where  he  concert- 
ed with  the  Hungarian  statesmen  the  plan  of 
a  dualistio  Austro-Hungarian  empire ;  and  in 
June,  1867,  on  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph 
as  king  of  Hungary,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  empire,  in  1868 
with  the  title  of  count,  and  in  1870  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Mettemioh.  He  was  thus,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  the  empire 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  concordat  with  Rome 
was  abrogated  and  other  important  liberal  re- 
forms were  carried   through   under  Beust^s 
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administration;  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
influence  that  Austria  maintained  peace  with 
foreign  powers,  and  became  apparently  recon- 
ciled with  Prussia  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  His  persevering  efiforts  to  effect 
a  harmonious  union  between  the  non-German 
and  German  elements  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
his  opposition  to  the  ultramontane  party  and 
the  jealousies  excited  by  his  all-controlling 
influence,  involved  him  in  many  difficulties, 
which  terminated  with  his  resignation  in  No- 
vember, 1871.  (See  Austria,  voL  ii.,  pp.  146- 
149.)  The  emperor  in  a  complimentary  letter 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  past  services,  and 
appointed  him  a  member  for  life  of  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  imperial  diet.  In  December, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  Austro-Hungarian  am- 
bassador in  London. — See  Ebeling,  Friedrieh 
Ferdinand^  Qraf  von  Bewt^  $«in  Leben  und 
fxymehmlich  »ein  staat»mdnni8ehe$  Wirhen  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1870). 

BEDTHEBT,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Silesia.  I.  Beithei  fai  Upper 
SIMt,  or  0kerteitlm.  in  the  district  of  Oppeln, 
is  situated  on  the  Klodnitz,  50  m.  S.  E.  of 
Oppeln ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,946,  having  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years  with  great  rapidity. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen, 
and  near  it  are  iron  and  lead  mines.  It  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  poflsessions  of  Count  Henckel 
of  Donnersmark.  VL  Beitbea  m  the  Oder^  or 
NMerbMtiieB,  in  the  district  of  Liegnitz,  situ- 
ated on  the  Oder,  66  m.  N.  W.  of  Breelau ;  pop. 
in  1871,  3,826.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  former 
principality  of  Oarolath-Beuthen. 

BEYELAm  Ntrth  and  Sm^  two  islands  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  formed  by 
branches  of  the  Scheldt ;  united  area.  154  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  28,800.  They  lie  E.  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren.  South  Beveland,  the  Jarser  and 
more  fertile,  is  also  called  by  the  Dutch  Land 
van  Ter-Goes.  It  has  an  active  grain  trade,  and 
contains  Goes,  the  capital,  with  a  new  harbor, 
and  several  forts  and  villages^ 

BE?EBEN,  a  borough  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  6  m.  W.  of  Ant- 
werp; pop.  in  1866,  7,151.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lace,  linen,  cotton,  and  of  wooden 
shoes. 

BETEBIDGE,  WUttm,  vn  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1688,  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  5,  1708.  At  the  age  of  20  he  pub- 
lished an  able  Latin  treatise  on  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan  lan- 
guages. In  1681  he  became  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester; in  1684,  prebendary  of  Canterbury; 
and  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  chaplain  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells  on  the  deprivation  of  Bishop 
Ken  for  non-juring,  but  in  1704  he  accepted 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  left  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate  for  reUgious  purposes,  and  his 
whole  life,  which  he  ended  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  abbey,  was  devoted  to  piety  and 
charity.  His  w(N*ks  include  "  Treatise  on  Chro- 
nology," ^^  Canons  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the 


Eighth  Century,"  and  "  Private  Thoughts  upcHi 
a  Christian  life."  The  last  named,  written  at 
the  age  of  28,  but  not  published  until  after  his 
death,  has  been  very  popular.  The  first  col- 
lective edition  of  his  English  works  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, 
with  a  life  and  critical  examination,  in  1824^  in 
9  vols.  8vo.  A  more  complete  edition  is  Uiat 
of  Oxford  in  12  vols.  8vp,  1844-'8. 

BEYEBLET)  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  E.  Riding  of 
York^re,  28  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  York,  and  8  m.  K. 
N.  W.  of  Hull ;  f)op.  of  the  municipal  borough 
in  1871, 10,218.  The  modem  part  of  the  town 
is  well  built.  The  most  ancient  and  finest  pub- 
lic building  is  the  minster  or  collegiate  church, 
founded  by  John  of  Beverley,  witi^  the  famous 
Percy  shrine  within  the  choir.  St.  Mary^s 
church  is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  building. 
The  ancient  grammar  school,  with  a  library,  is 
one  of  the  many  educational  institutions.  A 
new  cattle  market  was  built  in  1864.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  agricultural  products,  and  also  in 
coal,  timber,  and  catde.  There  are  many  tan- 
neries and  manu&ctories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  of  firearms,  and  the  iron  fbunderies 
are  among  the  most  extensive  in  En^^and. 
Beverley  sent  two  members  to  parliament  till 
1870,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  origin 
of  the  town  is  traced  to  the  8th  century.  Atli- 
elstan  granted  a  charter  to  it  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  manufacturing  town  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  superior  ■  advantages  of 
Hull  interfered  with  its  progress.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  governor  of  Hull  under  Charles  L, 
who  had  been  memb^  of  parliament  for  Bev- 
erley, was  arrested  here  by  his  nephew  in  1648, 
on  account  of  his  treasonable  correspondoQoe 
with  the  royalists,  and  was  executed  with  bis 
son  in  Lond<m. 

BETEBLET,  hkm  tf,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Harpham,  Northumberland,  in  the  7th  c^- 
tury,  died  at  Beverley  in  May,  721.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Hilda,  and  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  induced  Al- 
fred, king  of  Northumberland,  to  obtain  his 
appointment  in  685  as  bishop  of  Hexham,  and 
in  687  as  archbish<^  of  York.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  Bede.  In  717  he  retired  to  Beverley,  where 
he  had  previously  founded  a  college  for  secular 
priests.  He  is  said  to  have  written  homilies  on 
the  Gospels  and  a  commentary  on  St  Luke, 
but  they  are  not  extant  Bede  and  others 
ascribe  miracles  to  him,  and  he  was  canoniied 
three  centuries  after  his  death.  William  the 
Conqueror  was  said  to  have  refrained  from 
molesting  his  native  place,  out  of  respect  for 
him. 

BETEELT.  a  post  town  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  opposite  Salem,  with  whieh 
it  is  united  by  a  bridge,  and  16  m.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Boston,  on  the  Eastern  ndlroad ;  pop.  in  187(^ 
6,507.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, an  insurance  office,  an  academy,  and  man- 
ufactures boots  and  shoes,  &c.  Two  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  220,  are  employ- 
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ed  in  the  wliale  fishery ;  24,  of  2,500  tons,  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  and  5,  of  1,000 
tons,  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

BEWICK,  Hmus,  reviver  of  wood  engraving 
in  England,  horn  at  Oherryhnrn,  Northomher- 
land,  Ang.  12,  1758,  died  at  Gateshead,  Nov. 
8,  1828.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Beilhy,  engraver,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Having  executed  in  wood  the  dia- 
grams for  Button's  *'  Treatise  on  Mensuration  " 
(published  in  1770)  and  other  scientific  works, 
he  soon  after  attempted  something  better,  and 
at  the  age  of  22  obtained  from  the  society  of 
arts  a  premium  for  his  wood  engraving  of  the 
**  Old  tlound,"  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations 
to  Gay^s  fables.  Some  years  later  he  illus- 
trated a  volume  of  select  fables  by  Mr.  Saint 
In  1790  the  first  edition  of  the  "History  of 
Quadrupeds,'*  illustrated,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Beilby,  who  had  received  him  into  partner- 
ship (8th  ed.,  1824).  The  designs  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  Buhner's  editions  of  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village"  and  Pamell's  "Hermit," 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick 
and  his  younger  brother  and  pupil  John. 
Their  beauty,  novelty,  and  admirable  execution 
attracted  general  attention,  and  George  III. 
would  not  believe  they  were  woodcuts  until  he 
was  shown  the  blocks.  Somerville's  "  Chase  " 
was  the  next  work.  All  the  engravings  were 
by  Thomas  and  the  designs  by  John  Bewick, 
who  died  of  consumption  in  1795,  the  year  it 
was  produced.  Thomas  Bewick  produced  the 
first  volume  of  his  "British  Birds,"  containing 
the  land  birds,  in  1797,  illustrated  and  partly 
written  by  himself.  It  ranks  ^  the  finest  of 
his  works.  The  second  volume  appeared  in 
1804,  about  which  time  the  partnership  with 
Mr.  Beilby  was  dissolved.  He  published  "Se- 
lect Fables "  by  ^sop  and  others,  illustrated, 
in  1818,  after  which  ne  engaged  in  preparing 
for  an  illustrated  hbtory  of  fishes,  which  was 
never  completed.  Among  his  pupik,  who 
were  numerous,  Luke  Clennel  and  William 
Harvey  have  most  distinguished  themselves. 
His  autobiography  was  published  in  1862. 

BEXAR,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Gibolo  river  and  watered  by  the  San 
Antonio  and  Medina :  area,  1,450  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,043,  of  whom  2,808  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  the  borders  of  the 
streams  are  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile when  irrigated.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  81,997  bushels  of  Indian  com,  117 
bales  of  cotton,  7,910  lbs;  of  wool,  and  22,952 
of  butter.  There  were  4,615  horses,  4,156 
milch  cows,  56,640  other  cattle,  8,770  sheep, 
and  1,869  swine.    Capital,  San  Antonio. 

BEXAR  DISTRICT)  or  Terrltery,  an  unorgan- 
ized and  almost  unsettled  portion  of  Texas,  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  state,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Rio  Pecos,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
K  W.  by  New  Mexico;  pop.  in  1870,  1,077. 
The  S.  E.  portion  of  the  district  is  a  table  land, 
the  K  W.  portion  an  elevated  table  land  with- 
out wood  or  water,  while  the  N.  E,  and  E. 


central  parts  are  well  watered  by  the  head 
streams  of  the  Colorado  and  Brazos. 

BEXLET,  L»hL    See  Yansittabt,  Nicholas. 

BETLEy  Marie  Heuf,  popularly  known  as 
Stekdhal,  a  French  author,  bom  in  Grenoble, 
Jan.  28,  1788,  died  in  Paris,  March  28,  1842. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  displayed  early 
talent  at  the  central  school  of  Grenoble,  went 
to  Paris  in  1799,  was  connected  with  the  civil 
and  military  service  chiefly  with  the  army  in 
Italy,  and  was  also  engaged  in  various  other 
pursuits  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
restless,  roving  disposition,  and  of  his  necessi- 
ties. Finally  he  became  consul  at  Civita  Y ecchia 
(1880-^42),  the  exequatur  at  Trieste,  the  original 

Elace  of  his  destinatioiL  having  been  denied  to 
im  on  account  of  his  Italian  sympathies.  He 
wrote  voluminously  under  various  names  for 
many  periodicals  and  journals.  Under  that  of 
Alexandre  C^sar  Bombet  he  wrote  in  1814  Let- 
tres  de  Vienne  9ur  Jffaydn,  auivies  dPune  tde  de 
MoMart  et  de  considerations  iur  Metoitaee  et 
Vetat  prhent  de  la  mueique  en  Italie  (new  ed., 
1817,  under  the  name  of  Stendhal),  the  life  of 
Haydn  being  a  new  version  of  Garpiani^s  work, 
and  that  of  Mozart  a  firee  translation  from  the 
German.  Both  works,  as  well  as  his  Viede 
Eomniy  the  only  entirely  original  and  best  of 
tlie  series,  were  translated  into  English  (1820- 
^24).  By  his  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie 
(1817),  Bome^  Naples  et  Florence  (1817),  and 
Promencules  dans  Borne  (2  vols.,  1829;  new 
ed.,  6  vols.,  1846),  he  gave  additional  evidence 
of  his  remarkable  famUiarity  with  Italy ;  while 
his  Bel  romantismo  nelle  arti  (2  vols.,  Flor- 
ence, 1819)  was  written  in  excellent  Italian. 
In  the  latter  work,  as  in  his  pithy  pamphlet 
Baeine  et  Shahespeo/re  (1828),  which  made  a 
sensation  at  the  tmie  of  its  publication,  he  re- 
veals himself  as  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
the  romantic  and  adversary  c^  the  classical 
school.  His  most  &mous  works  are  V Amour 
(1822),  Memoires  d'un  tourists  (1888),  and  his 
romances  Le  Bouge  et  le  Noir  (1881)  and  La 
Chartreuse  de  Forme  (1889)— the  latter  a  de- 
lineation of  court  life  at  Parma,  which  accord- 
ing to  Balzac  is  chiefly  interesting  for  diploma- 
tists and  people  moving  in  official  and  court  cir- 
cles ;  but  after  he  had  acquired  a  wider  popu- 
larity Balzac  as  well  as  Sainte-Benve  extolled 
him  as  a  writer  of  wonderful  genius,  ori^al- 
ity,  and  critical  power.  The  number  of  his 
readers,  at  first  limited,  has  been  lately  increas- 
ing. A  complete  edition  of  his  writings  was 
published  at  Paris  in  18  vols.,  1855-^6 ;  and  in 
1857  Prosper  M6rim6e  published  his  Corre- 
spondance  inedite  in  2  vols. 

BETROOT)  or  Bebvt  (ano.  Berytus),  a  town  and 
the  chief  seaport  of  Syria,  55  m.  N.  W.  of  Da- 
mascus ;  pop.  about  70,000,  one  third  of  whom 
are  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Christians,  Jews, 
Druses,  and  foreign  residents.  It  is  built  on  a 
triangular  promontory,  the  apex  projecting  8 
m.  into  the  sea  and  the  base  running  along  the 
foot  of  Mt  Lebanon.  The  situation  is  singular- 
ly beautiful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  healthy. 
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The  old  city  is  a  dense  DaclenR  of  tmbstaQtial 

baildings  with  oairow  Btreets  on  the  shore, 
whence  extends  a  broad  mai^n  of  picturesque 
villas  with  eardcns  running  up  to  the  sommit 
of  the  heights.      Beyond  these  are  molberrj 
groves.  The  streets  in  the  saborhs  are  wide  and 
passable  for  carriages,  end  the  booses,  which 
are  bailt  of  stone,  are  spacious.    The  popula- 
tion has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  few 
years,  partly  owing  to  the  openine  of  c 
merce  with  Europe,  which  has  proved  very 
cessful,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  i 
sacre  at  Daniascua  in  1660,  aiter  which  □ 
bers  of  the  Christians  there  removed  to  Beyrout. 
The  harbor  is  partly  filled  with  sand,  and 
sels  have  to  anchor  in  the  road,  or  in 
George's  bay,  so  called  from  the  legend  that 
6t.  George  killed  the  dragon  near  that  place. 
Bejroat  is  alternately  with  Damascns,  for  six 


tnoDthg  of  the  year,  the  seat  of  the  governor  of 
the  vilayet  of  Syria,  aa  organized  in  1B65. 
It  is  also  the  reudence  of  the  consuls  gen- 
eral of  most  of  the  European  powers  and  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  Greek,  United 
Greek,  and  United  Syrian  urcbbisbops,  a  Jesuit 
college  with  a  printing  office,  and  a  convent  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
American  Protestant  missions  in  Syria,  with 
a  literary  and  medical  college  and  a  tbeologi- 
cel  seminary;  and  there  are  two  Protestant 
religions  journals  in  Arabic,  and  a  house  of 
German  Protestant  deaconesses.  A  large 
number  of  Europeans  reside  here,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  giving  new  force  and  vitality 
to  commerce.  A  macadamized  road  to  Damas- 
cus Las  been  built  by  a  French  company;  and 
silk-winding  establishments,  iron  works,  cot- 
ton factories,  banking  houses,  &c.,  are  coo- 


dact«d  mainly  by  foreigners.  The  eiqmrts 
are  chiefly  gram,  wool,  cotton,  raw  silk,  hides, 
tobacco,  oils,  soap,  hemp,  drugs,  figs,  raisins, 
and  native  wines ;  the  imports  from  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Egypt  are  kerosene,  broad- 
cloth, woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  stuffs,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  foreign  wines  and  other  deli- 
cacies. The  importation  of  American  petro- 
leum daring  the  year  1870  amounted  to  (;120,- 
491  28.  Tlie  exports  to  America,  mainly  of 
wool,  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  JSS,- 
&40  06. — Beyrout  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phcenioians,  although  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  classical  writings  is  made  by 
Strabo,  Some  critics  identify  it  with  the 
Berotbah  or  Berothai  of  Scripture.  In  140  B, 
C.  it  was  destroyed  by  Dlodotns  Tryphon,  the 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria.  Afler  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  and  restoration  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  by  Agrippa,  it  became  a  Ro- 


man colony  under  the  name  of  Julia  Augus- 
ta Felii  Berytus.  Under  Claudius  it  was  em- 
bellished by  the  erection  of  magnlfioent  thea- 
tres, amphitheatres,  and  other  edifices ;  and 
under  Coracalle  it  was  sumanicd  Antoninisns- 
Here  Titus  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  his  father  Veepaaan 
by  combats  of  gladiators,  in  which  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  the  captive  Jews  perished.  Later  it  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly of  law,  and  attracted  students  from 
distant  lands.  The  emperor  Theodosina  II. 
made  it  a  metropolis.  In  551  an  earthquake 
laid  the  town  in  mina,  and  before  it  was  roin- 
pletely  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
conquering  Moslems,  who  destroyed  alike  agri- 
culture, commerce,  architecture,  and  literatm*. 
In  1110  it  was  captured  by  the  crusaders  noder 
Baldwin  1.,  and  was  comprised  within  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem.    It  was  again  captured  by 
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Saladin  and  retaken  by  the  crnsaders,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  their 
power  in  1291 .  From  that  period  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century  it  remained 
an  insignificant  pl^e;  but  the  Druse  prince 
Fakreddin  rebuilt  it  as  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment. In  1772  a  Russian  fleet  bombarded  and 
plundered  the  city.  With  the  Egyptian  invasion 
of  Syria  Beyrout  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mehemet  Ali ;  but  in  1840  the  English  fleet 
bombarded  it  and  drove  out  the  Egyptians. 

BEZA,  or  B^  lliMore  de,  a  French  religious 
reformer,  bom  at  Vezelay,  June  24,  1519, 
died  in  Geneva,  Oct.  13,  1605.  lie  was 
brought  up  for  the  law  by  his  uncle,  who  was 
a  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
studied  at  Bourges  under  Melchior  Volmar, 
who  enlisted  his  sympathies  for  Luther.  From 
1589  to  1548  he  was  in  Paris,  addicted  to  pleas- 
ure and  literature,  and  published  there  loose 
Latin  poetry  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia.  A 
severe  illness  changed  the  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  in  1548  he  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. He  taught  Greek  at  Lausanne  till  1558, 
when  he  went  to  Germany  to  intercede  with 
the  German  princes  in  behalf  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  after  which  Calvin  obtained  for  him 
the  rectorship  and  chair  of  theology  at  the 
academy  of  Geneva.  In  1559  he  converted 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  his  wife  Jeanne  d*Al- 
bret  to  Protestantism,  and  in  1561  he  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  Huguenots  at  the 
conferences  of  Poissy,  where  he  displayed  abil- 
ity and  moderation.  In  1562  he  went  to  Paris 
to  preach  the  reformation,  became  chaplain  to 
the  prince  de  Oond^  and  afterward  to  Ooligni, 
and  rejoiced  over  the  assassination  of  the  duke 
de  Guise,  though  he  was  not  believed  to  have 
connived  at  any  deeds  of  violence.  Returning 
to  Geneva  in  1563,  he  took  the  place  of  Calvin 
on  the  latter^s  death  in  1564,  and  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  Huguenots  at  the  synods  of 
La  Rochelle  and  Nimes,  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  He  married  for  the  second  time  at 
the  age  of  69,  and  at  78  wrote  a  spirited  poem 
in  refutation  of  the  rumors  of  his  conversion. 
He  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  academy  of 
Geneva,  and  produced  after  Greek  models  an 
admirable  drama  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham. 
He  published  in  1556  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  took  part  in  a  tran^ation  of  the 
Bible  revised  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts,  which  was  issued  in  1588  by  the  pastors 
of  the  church  of  Geneva.  His  Trctduetion  en 
vers  fran^oia  des  paaumes  amis  par  Marot 
(Lyons,  1568)  has  been  reprinted  many  times 
together  with  Marot's  for  the  use  of  French 
Protestant  congregations.  Among  his  numer- 
ous other  works  is  VHistoire  ecclHiaatique  dea 
Sglises  reformeea  au  rayaume  de  France  depvis 
Van  1521  jusgu'en  1568  (8  vols.,  1580).  As 
his  name  is  not  ostensibly  associated  with  the 
authorship  of  this  work,  his  claims  to  it  are 
contested  by  sr  -generally  decid- 


ed in  his  favor.  The  best  known  biographies 
are  by  Schlosser  (Heidelberg,  1809)  and  Baum 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-^51).  See  Heppe,  Theo- 
dor  B^y  Leben  und  Ausgewdhlte  Schrtften 
(Elberfeld,  1861). 

BEZl^  CODEX  (sometunes  called  the  Codex 
CantabrigiensiSy  from  its  present  place  of  de- 
posit, the  university  of  Cambridge,  England), 
a  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum,  containing  in  its 
present  state  the  four  GU)spels  and  Acts,  but 
with  several  omissions.  It  is  usually  cited  by 
critics  as  MS.  D  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  Gospels  John  stands 
second,  it  contains  the  Greek  text  with  a  Lat- 
in translation  on  opposite  pages.  It  is  written 
in  large  uncial  lette^  and  is  generally  assigned 
to  the  6th  century ;  but  there  are  some  addi- 
tions which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  10th  cen- 
tury. It  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  10  inches  by 
8,  and  now  consists  of  414  leaves.  Originally, 
as  is  shown  by  the  pagmg,  there  were  at  least 
512  leaves.  The  principal  hiatus  is  between  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  whicn  it  is  presumed  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Epistles.  Its  critical  autliority  is 
not  ranked  high.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
extensive  interpolations,  which  amount  in  Acts 
alone  to  more  than  600.  The  MS.  was  pre- 
sented in  1581  to  the  university  of  Cambridge 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  said  that  it  was  found 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenaeus  at  Lyons, 
whence  it  had  probably  been  taken  by  some 
Huguenot  soldier.  The  MS.  has  been  several 
times  carefully  collated,  and  has  been  twice 
printed,  once  by  Kipling  in  facsimile  (Codex 
Bezm  CantabrigienaiSy  2  vols.  foL,  1793),  and 
later  in  ordinary  type  with  an  introduction 
and  annotations  (8vo,  London,  1864). 

BfajKBS  (ano.  Baterra  or  b(Bterra\  a  town 
of  Languedoc,  France,  in  the  department  of 
H^rault,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orb  with  the 
Languedoc  canal  or  canal  du  Midi,  88  m.  S.  W. 
of  Montpelher ;  pop.  in  1866, 27,722.  Situated 
upon  a  commanoing  eminence,  its  fine  appear- 
ance led  to  the  proverb,  Si  Deua  in  terrisy  teU 
let  hdbitare  BcBterria;  but  the  interior  of  the 
town  is  far  from  attractive.  The  old  walls 
flanked  with  towers  still  remain,  but  the  cita- 
del has  been  razed  and  converted  into  pleasure 
grounds,  in  which  there  is  a  monument  of 
Riquet,  the  native  engineer  of  the  Languedoc 
canal.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Nazaire  is  a  Gothic 
building  surmounted  with  towers  like  a  Gothic 
castle.  In  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  7,000 
persons  were  burnt  during  the  Albigensian  war. 
The  convents  and  the  bishopric  were  abolished 
in  1789,  and  the  episcopal  palace  has  been  since 
used  for  courts  of  law  ana  public  offices.  The 
town  possesses  a  communal  college,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  an  economical  and  archseological  soci- 
ety. Silk  stockings,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
parchment,  verdigris,  starch,  gloves,  glass,  and 
famous  sweetmeats  are  manufactured ;  but  the 
principal  industry  is  that  of  distilling,  and  the 
brandy  made  here  is  almost  as  good  as  cognac 
Owing  to  the  situation  near  the  sea,  the  com- 
merce is  very  active  in  wine  (which  is  produced 
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in  the  neighborhood  in  excellent  qaalities),  I  Vishnn-gnnga  or  Bishengonga,  65  m.  K.  E. 

Sin,  honej,  oil,  olmonda,  and  other  articles. —    of  Serinogar.    It  is  sitosted  in  K  raUe;  of  tbe 
amphitheatre  and  other  remwns  of  the  Ro-    Uitnalara,  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Ma, 
man  era  still  exist    The  town  dates  from  120  I  the  noghboring  Bhadrinath  peaks  bemg  !!,■ 

000  to  23,000  ft  btgi. 
It  is  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Vishnu,  ntp- 
posed  to  be  of  aacient 
origin,  though  the  pre^ 
ent  bnilding  is  moderiL 
Below  it  is  a  tank  SO  ft 

5aare,  which  brmeaof 
a  subterraneous  com- 
mimicBtion  is  sappiied 
with  waterfrom  a  tfa«r- 
mol  spring.  In  this 
tank  the  Kxes  bathe  in- 
discriminatelj',  and  ibe 
abintioD  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  chief  idol, 
which  is  a  figure  of 
black  marble  arraj- 
ed  in  gold  and  silver 
brocade,  is  regarded  u 


CiUwdnl  of  St.  Satin,  BUna. 

B.  0.,  but  it  was  named  Jalia  Bnterra  in  honor 
of  Jalius  Cnaor,  who  established  a  colony  here. 
Flourishing  in  the  4th  century,  the  Visieoths 
destroyed  the  town  in  460,  and  Charles  MBrCel 
in  73B,  in  wre«ting  it  from  the  Moors.  In  1209 
the  fearful  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  depop- 
ulated the  place,  the  loss  of  life  reaching  over 
20,000,  and  according  to  some  authorities  over 
50,000,  besides  the  victims  in  the  Madeleine. 
In  1229  B£ziers  was  united  with  the  French 
crown,  after  having  been  niled  in  the  10th 
century  by  the  local  counts  of  Septiraania,  and 
subsequently  by  viscounts  of  Bfiziers,  Carcas- 
sonne, and  Albi,  subject  to  the  counts  of  BarcO' 
lona.  Several  synods  were  held  here  in  the 
13th  and  subsetjnent  centuries.  Briers  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religions  wars  of  tbe 
Iflth  century. 

BEZOAB  (Pers.  pad-zahT,  poison  expeller^ 
pad,  wind,  and  takr.  poison),  a  concretion,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  bile  and  resin,  met  with  as  a 
round  or  orbicular  calculus  in  tbe  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  gall  bladder,  the  salivary  ducts, 
and  even  in  the  pineal  gland,  but  mostly  in  the 
intestines  of  certain  ruminant  animals.  Such 
bodies  were  once  celebrated  for  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  pruperties,  distingnished  by 
the  names  of  tbe  animals  or  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  obtained,  and  eagerly  boupht 
for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Besides 
being  taken  internally  as  medicines,  they  were 
worn  around  the  neck  as  preservatives  from 
contagion.  Modem  investigation  and  experi- 
ment have  destroyed  the  ciiarm  of  these  won- 
derful calculi. 

BHIDKINATH,  or  Badriaatb,  e  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  district  of  Gurhwal,  Nurthwestem  . 
Provinces,  utaated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  | 


away  dns.   Neariy  fiO,- 
000  pilgrims  visit  the 
shrine  every  12th  year, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Eumbh  Uela  fes- 
tival.    In  ordinary  years  the  number  of  pil- 
grims is  much  less.    From  November  to  April 
the  temple  is  closed  on  account  of  the  ccJd. 
BUCIVAT  eiTi.    See  Sij<BEsiT  Uhocioi 

AND   LlTERATUBE. 

BHJJIO,  >«■«,  or  BbuoH,  a  town  of  Bnrmsh, 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  40  m.  W.  of  the  Chintss 
frontier;  pop.  about  12,000,  The  permanent 
inhabitants  are  chieSy  Laos,  and  the  trananit 
residents  Chinese  and  Shans  (Siamese).  The 
old  Shan  town  of  Bhamo  or  Mhanmo  is  further 
up  the  river  Tapan,  which  joins  the  Irrawaddt 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  modem  town.  The 
latter,  surrounded  with  a  bamboo  palisade,  cod- 
tains  a  Chinese  temple  and  about  2,000  large 
dwellings,  those  of  the  natives  being  made  of 
reeds  thatched  with  grass,  end  those  of  the 
Chinese  of  blue-stained  brick.  It  is  the  seit 
of  a  viceroy  and  tlie  principal  trading  place 
between  the  Chinese  caravans  and  the  Burmu 
and  Mohammedan  merchonta.  A  greater  varie- 
ty of  tribes  gather  at  the  annaal  fair  and  m  the 
bazaar  here  from  December  to  April  than  in 
any  other  A«atic  town,  not  excepting  Kiakbta. 
The  total  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  China 
is  estimated  at  about  £600,000,  and  sometimes 
as  moch  as  £700.000,  including  imports  of 
£80,000  worth  of  silk,  besides  tea,  copper, 
drugs,  and  paper,  and  eiporta  of  £230,000 
worth  of  cotton,  besides  feathers  ivory,  wai, 
edible  birds'  nests,  rhinoceros  and  deer  horns, 
and  sapphires.  Among  the  most  industriwB 
dyers  and  mechanics  are  the  Palongs,  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood  on  the  firontier  of  China. 

BEUBmiUBI,  o  Hindoo  poet  of  tbe  1ft 
century  B,  C,  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
King  Vikramaditya.  According  to  another  bi- 
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dition,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Brahman,  and  be- 
came a  poet  or  a  compiler  of  poetry  after  hav- 
ing led  a  gay  life.  His  writings  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  specimens  of  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature to  become  known  in  Europe,  through 
the  translation  into  German  of  many  of  his 
aphorisms  by  the  missionary  Abraham  Roger 
in  his  Offene  I%tlr  zwm  verborgenen  ffeiden- 
thume  (I^emberg,  1658).  The  principal  work 
ascribed  to  Bhartrihari,  "The  Centuries,"  is 
often  called  an  anthology.  The  first  part  de- 
lineates the  Hindoo  conception  of  love;  the 
second  part  is  didactic,  and  the  third  part 
ascetic  and  mystical.  It  was  first  edited  at 
Serampore,  with  the  Eitopadesa  (1804).  Peter 
von  Bohlen  published  BhartriharU  Sententia 
et  Carmen  Eroticum  (Berlin,  1883),  and  in  1885 
a  free  German  metrical  translation ;  and  Hip- 
polyte  Fauch6  has  published  a  French  transla- 
tion, Bhartrihari  et  Tchaura  (Paris,  1852). 

BHITGABT,  or  Bhatgtig,  a  town  of  ^.  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Oat- 
mandoo.  It  formerly  had  12,000  houses  and 
an  estimated  population  of  80,000,  with  a 
palace  and  other  buildings  of  fine  appearance. 
Though  much  decayed,  it  is  still  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Nepaulese  Brahmans. 

BHAWALPOOt,  or  Baluwilptre.  I.  A  native 
state  of  N.  W.  Hindostan,  extending  280  m. 
along  the  S.  bank  of  the  continuous  rivers 
Ghara  (lower  Sutlej),  Puignud,  and  Indus,  from 
Sirhind  on  the  N.  E.  to  Sinde  on  the  S.  W.,  and 
120  m.  in  greatest  breadth  from  the  rivers  S.  to 
Jussulmeer ;  area,  22,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  variously 
estimated  at  from  250,000  to  upward  of  600,- 
000.  .The  whole  country  is  a  flat  desert  of 
arid  sand,  with  the  exception  of  a  fertile  strip 
a  few  miles  wide  along  the  rivers,  which  is 
annually  watered  by  their  inundations.  In 
some  portions  of  this  strip  the  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated, covered  with  thick  jungles,  abounding 
in  wild  hogs,  wild  geese,  and  partridges.  The 
principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  maize,  indigo, 
sugar,  opium,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  popula- 
tion, which  consists  of  Jauts  and  Belooches, 
both  professing  Mohammedanism,  and  of  Hin- 
doos, IS  more  peaceful,  orderly,  and  industrious 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  territories.  The 
principal  towns  are  BhawaJpoor,  the  former 
capital,  Ahmedpoor,  the  present  residence  of 
Lhe  khan,  Khanpoor,  and  Dirawul,  a  fortified 
post  in  the  desert.  The  khan  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English,  and  maintains  an  army 
of  2,000  regular  troops,  which  he  can  increase 
to  20,000  in  case  of  emergency.  IL  A  town, 
the  former  capital  of  the  state,  on  the  Ghara, 
50  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Mooltan,  in  lat.  29°  26'  N., 
Ion.  71**  87'  E. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  The  houses 
are  poorly  constructed  of  brick  and  surrounded 
witn  gardens.  The  town  was  once  enclosed 
by  a  wall  4  m.  in  circumference,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible.  Outside  of  these  are 
large  groves  of  date  palms  and  other  trees. 
There  are  many  Hindoo  weavers  here,  who 
manufacture  excellent  scarfs,  turbans,  chintzes, 
and  colored  goods. 


BHEBU3  (Sanskrit  hhil,  separate ;  t.  e.,  out- 
casts), a  native  tribe  of  Hindostan,  chiefly  in- 
habiting Candeish  in  Bombay,  and  numbering 
over  100,000.  They  are  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  Guzerat  and  adjacent  territories, 
who  have  been  fh)m  remote  ages  described  as 
a  distinct  people.  The  earliest  notice  of  them 
is  in  the  Mahabharata.  According  to  their 
own  traditions,  they  sprang  from  the  union  of 
the  god  Mahadeo  with  a  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  had  met  in  a  forest,  and  whose  de- 
scendants on  being  driven  south  settled  in  W. 
Candeish  and  Malwah,  in  the  Yindhya  and 
Satpoora  mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Taptee,  Mahee,  and  Narmaaa.  Along  the 
Vindhya  range,  from  Jam  to  W.  Mandoo,  the 
country  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  Bheels.  The 
principal .  chiefs  are  called  hhomiyahsy  of  the 
Bhilalah  tribe  (descendants  of  Ri^poots  with 
Bheel  women).  One  of  the  most  notorious  of 
them  for  his  murderous  exploits  was  Nadar 
Singh.  They  chiefly  worship  Mahadeo  and  his 
consort  Devi,  the  goddess  of  smallpox.  The 
Bheels  joined  in  .the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857-8. 
Lieut.  Henry,  the  superintendent  of  police,  was 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from  a 
strong  position  in  Candeish,  and  another  en- 
gagement, fought  Jan.  20,  1858,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  the  nizam's  territory,  where  the  Bheels 
had  mustered  in  great  force,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  50  European  troops.  The  English 
authorities  have  since  endeavored  to  control 
them  by  subjection  to  military  discipline. 

BHOOJ,  a  city  ef  S.  W.  Hindostan,  capital  of 
the  native  state  of  Cutch,  80  m.  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  160  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Hyderabad ; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
fortifled  hill,  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  stone  wall 
flanked  with  towers,  and  contains  a  castellated 
palace,  a  mausoleum,  and  several  temples, 
mosques,  and  pagodas,  interspersed  with  plan- 
tations of  date  palms.  The  fine  appearance 
thus  given  to  the  city  iVom  a  distance  vanishes 
on  entering  the  gates.  An  earthquake  in  1819 
destroyed  the  fort  and  many  buildings,  and 
caused  great  loss  of  life.  Bhooj  is  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. 

BHOPAIII^  or  Bopal.  I.  A  native  state  of 
Malwah,  Hindostan,  between  lat.  22°  82'  and 
28**  46'  K.  and  Ion.  76°  25'  and  78°  50'  E.,  trav- 
ersed partly  by  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  wa- 
tered by  the  Nerbudda  and  other  rivers ;  area 
nearly  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,*000,  chiefiy 
Hindoos.  The  territory  is  ruled  by  a  nawaub 
under  the  political  tutelage  of  Great  Britain. 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  an  Afghan,  conquered 
Bhopaul  in  1728.  Since  1818  the  English  have 
asserted  their  political  ascendancy,  but  not 
without  many  complications.  During  the  se^ 
poy  rebellion  in  1 857-'8,  the  Bhopaul  mutineers 
were  defeated  Jan.  12, 1858,  by  Gen.  Rose,  and* 
a  number  of  them  were  put  to  death.  II*  A 
town,  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  seat  of  the 
British  political  resident,  about  800  m.  S.W.  of 
Allahabad.  The  old  fortifications  of  the  town 
are  dilapidated. 


BHOTlir.    See  Bootas. 


of  N.  W.  Hindost&D,  bordering  on  the  North' 
western  Provincea,  between  lat.  26°  80'  and  ST" 
60'  N,,  uid  Ion.  76°  64'  and  77°  46'  E. ;  area, 
about  2,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  sboat  600,000,  obieflj 
Jauts  profe«ing  Brahmaniam.    There  are  few 

Erenniul  iitreama,  and  the  soil  is  sandf,  bnt 
■g^  rrops  are  produced  b;  abundant  irriga- 
tion from  wells.    U.  A  city,  capital  of  the  state, 


was  forraerlf  surrounded  hj  a  mad  wall  and 
wide  ditch,  and  had  a  fort  of  great  Btrength. 
Gen.  Lake  made  four  attempts  to  storm  ft  io 
ISOG,  without  eaccees,  losing  over  3,000  men. 
It  was,  however,  finallj  sorrondered  hj  the 
r^oh,  who  concluded  a  treaty  April  17;  bat 
his  death  in  182G  prodnoing  a  contest  about  tlie 
succeanon,  new  complications  aroee,  in  coo- 


Mquenco  of  which  Combermere  stormed  the 
town  in  18S6,  having  first  destrojed  a  part  of 
the  wall  by  mining.  The  fortifications  were 
afterward  dismantled.  Throaghont  the  »cpoy 
rebellion  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

BUPBL  I.  A  small  kingdom  of  W.  Africa, 
on  the  bigiit  or  bay  of  the  same  name.  It 
lies  between  the  eonator  and  lat.  6°  N.,  and 
extends  only  a  small  distance  into  the  interior. 
The  principal  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  ait- 
tiated  not  far  from  tlie  coast  IL  BIgkt  ef,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  gnlf  of  Guinea,  eitending 
from  Cape  Formosa  on  the  north  to  Cape  Lopez 
on  the  south.  The  delta  of  the  Niger  projects 
between  it  and  the  bight  of  Benin,  some  of  the 
months  of  that  river  being  upon  cither  bay.  It 
also  reoeires  the  riTors  Old  Calabar,  Cameroona, 
and  Gaboon.  It  contains  the  islands  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  belonging  to  Spain,  and  Principe 
and  St.  Thomas,  to  Portugal. 

■ULT8T0K  (kum.Biel<»U>t),atomiofRu»- 
■eia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  formerly  in 
the  Polish  province  of  Fodlachia,  on  a  small 
tribotaryoftheN&rew,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
aame  name,  46  m.  S.  W.  of  Grodno;  pop.  in 
18S0,  16,986,  about  12,000  of  whom  are  Jews 
and  nearly  4,000  Roman  Catholics.   The  town  is 


well  built,  moctly  with  one-etory  brick  hoD*M. 
It  haa  a  beantiM  castle,  formerly  belon^ng  to 
the  counts  Branicki,  bnt  now  to  the  muni- 
cipality, adjoining  which  are  superb  pleasure 
grounds.  Leather,  cloth,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  Bosp,  and  other  articles  are  manufac- 
tured, and  there  is  an  active  trade,  chiefly  in 
grain  and  timber,  with  Poland,  the  fairs  being 
very  lively.  Together  with  the  territory  now 
forming  the  circle,  the  town  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  at  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1T96,  and 
in  1607  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  when 
this  part  of  Podlachia  was  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate district,  aobscquently  united  with  Grodno. 
BUNCHUil,  FraatMM,  an  Italian  astronomer 
and  anthor,  bom  in  Verona,  Dec.  13,  1662, 
died  in  Rome,  March  a,  1739.  He  studied 
under  Montanari,  and,  though  he  took  holy 
orders,  ho  devoted  himself  to  science.  Ili« 
merits  won  for  him  a  high  position  under  four 
succes^vo  iKipcs;  he  became  secretary  of  K 
committee  lor  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  drew 
a  meridian  line  through  Italy,  bnt  did  not 
complete  this  work,  superintended  the  antiqiii- 
ties  of  Rome,  and  proposed  the  establishnmii 
of  a  mosenra  of  sacred  mnnameots.  He  was 
an  associate  member  of  tlie  French  acadeay, 
and  was  ennobled.   His  works  inclode  Ittoria 


BIARD 

ttnirertal*  prmata  eon  mormmenti  (Rome, 
1697)  j  a  volame  of  hia  aatronomicol  and  geo- 
griptical  observationfl  (Verona,  1737);  Opu*- 
cvla  Varia  (2  Tola.,  1754);  and  an  editioD  of 
the  Vita  Romanorum  Poiit^evm  by  Anaata- 
aing,  which  waa  fioisbed  by  hU  nephew  (4 
vols.,  171&-'34). 

BIUD,  ligwta  ¥m- 
(lb,  a  French  painter, 
bora  in  Ljona  in  1600. 
He  began  life  as  a 
chorister  with  a  view 
of  connecting  himself 
with  the  church ;  but 
following  his  artistic 
bcDt,  he  became  soffl- 
cientl.T  proficient  in 
dran-ing  to  aecore  a 
professorship  on  board 
a  frigate  bound  to  the 
East,  and  he  subse- 
gnently  travelled  in 
Europe,  going  north  as 
far  as  Spitzbergen.  In 
ia£9  he  went  to  Bra- 
zil, riaited  other  parts 
of  Soath  America  and 
the  United  States,  and 

in  ISflS  set  out  on  an  expedition  ronnd  the 
globe.  Among  his  most  renowned  earlier  pic- 
tures are  the  "  Babea  'in  the  Wood,"  "  Stroll- 
ing Comedians,"  and  "A  Beggar's  Family." 
His  travels  suggested  to  him  many  themes, 
among  which  "A  Concert  of  Fellahs,"  "White 
Bean  attacking  a  Boat  in  Spitzbergen,"  "  The 
Slave  Trade,"  and  "  An  Aurora  Borealifl  in 
Spitzbergen"  were  noted.  His  "Slaves  on 
Board  of  a  Slaver  "  was  exhibited  anew  in  Paris 
in  1667.  He  has  also  produced  "Jane  Shore" 
(1842),  "The  Bombardment  of  Bomarsund" 
(1S57),  and  other  historical  works ;  bat  his  rep- 
utation with  the  maeaea  rests  upon  hia  sacrificing 
osthetical  rnles  for  the  sake  of  producing  great 
effects,  and  chiefly  npon  his  knack  in  delinea- 
ting the  grotesque  characteristics  of  the  lower 
classes,  on  account  of  which  Edmond  About 
called  him  the  Fanl  de  £(>ck  of  painters,  while 
more  fastidious  critics  deny  to  nim  all  higher 
artistic  merit.  Among  hia  many  amusing  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  are  "Honors  Eaay,"  "The 
Family  Bath,"  and  "  National  Gna^  of  the 
Banlien;"  and  amoo^  the  most  recent  are 
"The  Boaree  of  Pans"  and  "A  Provincial 
Lawsuit"  (1863).  He  etyoys  great  popularity 
in  France  and  on  the  continent,  and  especially 
in  England,  where  engrarinps  of  his  pictures 
are  much  m  demand.  In  1863  he  published 
an  iltD8trat«d  work.  Voyage  au  Brail. — His 
wife,  LtoNiB  d'Acnet,  a  dramatic  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  who  accompanied  him  to  Spitz- 
bergen, but  from  whom  he  was  separated  about 
1843,  has  written  Voyage  d'une  fentTtie  d  Spttt- 
bergm  (185i;  8d  ed.,  1867). 

BUIUTZ,  a  bathing  place  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Bassea-Pv rinses,  on  the  hay  of 
Biscay,  6  m.  W:  S.  W.  of  Bayonne ;  pop.  in  1866, 
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3,652.  The  ur  here  is  more  bracing  than  at 
Pan.  The  chief  pnblic  hath  bouses  are  in  a 
small  bay  oalled  Port  Vieni  and  on  the  C6te 
de  Moolin.  The  place  conttune  cnrious  grot- 
toes. It  flourished  especially  dnring  the  pe- 
riodical residence  there  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
Eng^e,  1856-'70.    The  villa  Eugfiaie,  as  tho 


very  plain  imperial  residence  was  called,  is  sit- 
uated on  an  elevation  close  to  the  sea. 

BUS.  L  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of  the 
seer  Uelampua,  who  assisted  him  in  procuring 
the  oxen  of  Iphioles,  without  which  Neleoa 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  Pero.  He  also  obtained  a  third  port 
of  uie  kingdom  of  Frcetus,  king  of  Argos, 
through  his  brother's  curing  the  daughters  of 
Prcetus  and  other  Argive  women,  who  were 
insane.  IL  Of  PrlcM,  flourished  at  Priene, 
Ionia,  under  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes  and  hia 
son  CrtBsns,  about  570  B.  0.  He  was  not  only 
numbered  among  the  seven  wise  men,  but  was 
one  of  the  immortal  four  to  whom  the  term 
"sophi"  was  universally  applied.  He  was  a 
jurist  by  profession,  but  his  abilities  and  elo- 
quence were  only  at  the  service  of  those  who 
had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  He  in  vain 
sooght  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  loni- 
ans  by  Cyrus  by  urging  them  to  settle  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  when  his  townsmen,  after  the  siege 
of  their  city,  concluded  to  depart,  he  alone 
made  no  preparations  for  the  flight,  and  when 
asked  about  it,  answered  with  the  words  now 
proverbial  in  the  Latin,  Omnia  mea  meeum 
porta.  His  maxima  have  been  published  by 
Orelli  in  his  Opiucula  Graeorum  Sfntentiota 
el  Moralia  (Leipsic,  1819),  and  a  German 
translation  of  them  is  contained  in  Frag- 
menu  d«r  lieben  Weiitn,  by  Dilthey  (Darm- 
stadt, 1835). 

BIBBi  !■  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Ocmulgee  river  and  several  small 
creeks;  area, 260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,265, 
of  whom  11,424  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
uneven.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee is  fertile,  but  in  other  places  is  unproduc- 
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tive.  The  Central  Georgia,  the  Macon  and 
Western,  the  Macon  and  Bninswick,  and  the 
Southwestern  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  148,660 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,610  of  peas  and 
beans,  46,075  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,098 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  842  horses,  1,008 
mules,  1,105  milch  cows,  1,986  other  cattle, 
and  4,108  swine.  Capital,  Macon.  H*  A  cen- 
tral county  of  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Ca- 
hawba  and  Little  Cahawba  rivers,  which  unite 
within  its  limits ;  area,  about  520  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  7,469,  of  whom  2,408  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  produotiTe. 
Iron  ore  and  coal  are  abundant  The  Selma, 
Home,  and  Dalton  railroad  skirts  the  £.  boun- 
dary. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
6^28  bushels  of  wheat,  82,620  of  Indim  corn, 
18,645  of  oats,  14,554  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
8,973  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  519  horses^ 
1,039  milch  cows,  %828  other  cattle,  2,981 
sheep,  and  8,460  swine.    Capital,  Centreville. 

BIBBIEU A,  Ferdtmla  HOk  4mj  an  Italian  ar« 
chitect  and  painter,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1657, 
died  about  1748.  His  designs  were  of  the  most 
sumptuous  character,  and  for  many  years  the 
duke  of  Parma  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
of  Germany  employed  him  in  painting  decora- 
tions and  architectural  pieces,  and  in  conduct- 
ing triumphal  processions,  which  were  famous 
throughout  Europe.  To  him  the  Stage  is  in- 
debted for  the  mvention  and  decoration  of 
movable  scenery.  He  published  several  works 
on  architecture  and  on  the  theory  of  perspec- 
tive.— His  father  Giovanni  Maria,  owner  of  the 
Bibbiena  estate  in  Tuscany,  whence  came  the 
surname,  his  brother  Francesco,  and  his  son 
Antonio  were  aU  distinguished  for  a  consider- 
able degree  of  the  same  talent. 

BIB]^  George  Erenml,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Germany  in  1801.  He 
received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  Tubingen  and  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  G6t- 
tingen,  became  connected  with  Pestalozzi^s 
schools  at  Yverdun,  Switzerland,  and  pub- 
lished Beitrag  zur  Biographie  ffeinrich  Pesta- 
lozzi'B  (St.  Gall,  1827).  About  this  period  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  England,  in  1889  be- 
came a  naturalized  British  subject,  and  since 
1842  has  been  curate  of  Roehampton,  Surrey. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  many  church 
movements,  edited  for  several  years  the  "  John 
Bull,"  and  contributed  much  to  the  "English 
Review"  and  other  periodicals.  His  many 
publications  include  "  The  Standard  of  Catho- 
licity "  (1840) ;  "  Sermons  Occasion^  and  for 
Saints'  Days"  (1846);  "Bishop  Blomfield  and 
his  Times  "  (1857) ;  and  two  essays  (1870)  en- 
titled "The  Value  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  Nation "  and  "  Robbing  Churdbes  is 
Robbing  God." 

BIBERAlCH,  a  town  of  Wtlrtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  Donau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bibe- 
rach  with  the  Riss,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
22  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Ulm;  pop.  in  1871,  7,091. 
It  contains  four  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  col- 


lege, and  has  tanneries,  breweries,  manufactories 
of  linen,  woollen,  and  paper,  and  an  active  trade 
in  ffrain.  Till  1802  Biberach  was  a  free  impe- 
rial city.  It  then  came  under  the  government 
of  Baden,  but  was  ceded  to  Wdrtemburg  in  1 806. 
On  May  9,  1800,  the  French  general  More«a 
won  here  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrian 
general  Kray.    Wieland  was  bom  in  Biberach. 

IIBEBCO,  Getrge  DcMetiiu,  prince,  a  Walla- 
chian  statesman,  bom  in  1804.  He  is  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  was  educated  in  Paris,  and 
served  in  important  public  ofSces.  He  ^ded 
in  the  overthrow  of  Alexander  Ghika  in  1^42, 
and  succeeded  him  as  hospodar  (1848),  but  was 
driven  from  power  by  a  revolutionary  rising  in 
1848.  In  1857,  at  the  request  of  the  Port^  be 
aided  in  preparing  for  the  political  union  id 
Wallachia  and  Mmdavia  under  the  rule  of  a 
foreign  prinaow  In  1862  he  was  elected  to 
the  Roumanian  parliament,  but  declined. — His 
brother,  Babbo  Dshetbius  Stibbbt,  who  died 
in  1869,  was  hospodar  of  Wallachia  from  1849 
to  1856,  but  absent  from  his  capital  during 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1858-^4 :  and  another 
brother,  John,  was  minister  of  reli^on  bimI 
education  from  1850  to  1858. — ^Three  sons  of 
Prince  George  served  as  officers  in  the  French 
army.  One  of  them,  Nicholas,  distinguished 
himself  in  Algeria,  and  married  Nej's  grand- 
daughter Mile.  d^Elchingen. 

bIbLE  (Gr.  pipXa^  books),  the  name  applied 
by  Ohrysostom  m  the  4th  century  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  had 
been  called  the  "Scripture."  The  ancient 
plural  has  been  transformed  into  a  singular 
noun,  in  view  of  the  recognized  uni^  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  which  is  thus  caued  Thb 
Book  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Bible  has 
two  general  divisions,  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New ;  the  Greek  diaSffiai^  meuiing  di^>ofli- 
tion  by  will,  is  used  both  in  the  Septoagint 
and  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  fin'  the 
"covenant"  or  compact  between  God  and 
man.  The  Old  Testament  was  divided  by  the 
Jews  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  law,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  sacred  writings.  The  law 
comprised  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The 
prophets  comprised  the  earlier  propheta,  so 
called — the  books  of  Joshua,  Judg^  1  and  S 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings;  and  the  later  prophete 
— three  mtgor,  Isaisub,  Jeremiah^  and  Ez^del, 
and  12  minor,  Hosea  to  Malachi.  Under  the 
sacred  writings  were  included  the  poetic^ 
books.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job;  the  **FlTe 
Rolls,"  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations^  Eccks^ 
astes,  Esther ;  also  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles.  The  num- 
ber of  the  books  and  their  grouping  have  va- 
ried in  different  versions.  Our  English  BiUe 
gives  89.  Jerome  counted  the  same  books  so 
as  to  eaual  the  22  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet; eiudges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  two  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles  ajA 
the  12  minor  prophets  making  fLy^  hooka.  The 
later  Jews  of  Palestine  counted  these  24.  As 
to  their  order,  the  Masoretio   arrangonent, 


wbich  ia  that  of  oar  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  ia 
very  ancient.  The  Greek-apesking  Jews,  how- 
ever, varied  Irom  those  of  P&testine,  and  their 
arrangement  is  preserved  la  the  Septna^nt, 
which  is  followed  in  the  Vulgate  end  in  onr 
English  Bibles ;  an  order  not  according  to 
chronological  sacceanon,  bnt  made  with  &  view 
to  grouping  similar  clasaea  of  comnowtion  to- 
gether, the  hiatorical  being  pUceo.  first,  the 
poetical  nest,  and  the  prophetical  last  Tbe 
hiatorioal  division  opens  in  the.  book  of  Gene- 
sis with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  all  thinga, 
then  takes  ap  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
matter  of  centra]  interest,  showing  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  thefamilj  of  Abraham  from  other  na- 
tdona  and  their  prosperone  settlement  in  Eg^t. 
Eiodns  describes  the  escape  of  the  Israehtes 
from  Egypt  and  their  organization  as  a  nation 
nnder  the  Mosiuc  law.  Leviticns  contains  the 
more  special  laws  of  Israel,  chiefly  those  relat- 
ing to  the  pnblic  worship,  festivals,  and  similar 
topics.  Hnmbers,  with  a  supplement  to  tbe 
laws,  narrates  the  weary  march  throogh  the 
desert,  and  the  evening  of  tbe  contest  tor  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  Deuteronomy  Mosea,  draw- 
ing near  death,  reminds  the  people  of  the  ex- 
perience they  have  gone  through  and  the  laws 
they  have  received,  and  eihorta  them  to  obedi- 
ence to  God  ;  then  appoints  a  sncoeasor,  and, 
taking  a  first  and  last  look  at  the  land  not  yet 
entered,  dies.  The  book  of  Joshua  describes 
the  conqnest  and  partition  of  Canaan,  and  the 
leader's  farewell  exhortation  and  death.  In 
the  next  book.  Judges,  we  read  of  anarchy  and 
-  apostasy,  and  the  consequent  subjugation  of 
the  Israelites  by  their  heathen  neighhora,  and 
the  exploits  of  heroes  raised  up  to  deliver 
them.  The  books  of  Samnol  give  his  history 
as  prophet  and  jndge,  and  the  story  of  Saul 
and  David.  The  books  of  Kings  tell  of  David's 
death,  tha  brilliant  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the 
subsequent  decline,  the  revolt  of  tlie  ten  tribes, 
the  overthrow  of  the  seceded  kingdom  of  Isra- 
el and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of'Jndah  into 
captivity,  and  the  fate  of  the  remnant  leit  in 
Judea  while  their  brethren  were  carried  away 
captive.  These  books  tcU  also  of  those  prophets 
who  testified  for  Ood  in  the  face  of  wicked 
kings  and  a  degenerate  people.  The  Ohroni- 
a  supplementary  work,  and 


paniod  by  the  book  of  Ruth,  i 


e  of  the  judges,  narrating  with  exquisite 
(Trace  the  marriage  of  Hntb  the  Moabitess  and 
Booz  the  great-grandfather  of  David.  The 
Old  Testament  liistory  closes  in  the  books  of  Ez- 
ra and  Nehemiah,  wtiich  describe  the  return 
of  the  Jewish  nation  from  exile  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Jeritsalem  and  the  temple  worship. 
The  book  of  Esther  records  events  of  the  Per- 
sian captivity. — While  the  historical  hooks 
show  the  development  of  those  religions  ideas 
which  underlie  the  Hebrew  natiooal  life,  the 
prophetb  books  show  these  <>*'"■■  inCT.Wn.»  ti,o 
people  in  their  conflicts  ' 
apostasy,  and  animating  the 
hopes  of  the  future.     In  i 


are  no  books  like  these,  in  severe  morally, 
high  religious  tone,  sublime  conception,  grand 
diction,  and  rich  imagery.  Covering  a  great  ex- 
tent of  time,  these  prophetic  writings  vary  in 
style,  but  they  show  the  straggles  of  the  na- 
tion's heart  and  its  foreign  relations  in  a  way 
that  lights  up  the  historical  books. — The  poet- 
ical books  express  the  same  ideas  with  the  pro- 
phetic, but  in  a  more  quiet  didactic  and  lyrio 
form.  The  didactic  portion  of  them  consislaof 
tbe  Proverbs,  a  collection  of  sententious  max- 
ims and  wise  discourses ;  Ecclcmestes,  on  e!o- 
qnent  wail  over  the  tronsientncas  of  earthly 
Uiinge ;  and  the  book  of  Job,  a  philosophic^ 
poem  upon  Providence,  wonderfnlly  rich  in 
thought  and  diction,  and  full  of  the  doctrine 
of  resignation  to  the  myst«rioQS  will  of  God. 
ThePsalmHsrea  collection  of  devotional  lyrics. 
Lamentations  are  elegiao  patriotic  verses.  The 
Song  of  Solomon  is  an  amatory  idyl,  which 
has  been  explained  ^  many  scholars  as  an  al- 
legory,— The  New  Testament  gives  the  only 
on^nal  aocoont  of  the  origin  and  early  spread 
of  Christianity,  It  is  composed  of  27  books. 
Four  contain  the  memoirs  of  Jesus ;  one  fActs) 

S'ves  the  actions  of  the  apostles,  especially  of 
ater  and  Paul;  21area(>ostoUcallettcrs;  and 
tbe  colleotioa  closes  with  the  Apocalypse. 
The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  are  helo  to 
be  the  work  of  the  apostles  whose  names  they 
bear.  Mark  was  a  disciple  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
a  companion  of  Paul.  The  book  of  Acts  is 
also  ascribed  to  Lnke.  The  Epistles  are  let- 
ters cslled  fortli  by  variong  exigencies,  and 
contain  incidental  information,  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  early  constitution  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  development 
of  its  doctrines.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  only 
book  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  strictly  pro- 
phetic character.  It  was  written  shortly  afler 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  strengthened  tbe  hearts 
of  Christians  agiunst  a  threatening  persecution 
by  giving  hope  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Chnst. — For  1,000  years  learned  men  have 
been  studying  the  authenticity  and  arrimge- 
ment  of  Uie  constituent  parts  of  the  Bihle. 
The  history  of  this  work  will  be  fonnd  under 
the  title  Cason.  For  greater  study,  however, 
has  been  given  to  the  original  text  of  Scripture. 
Tbe  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we 
have  it  bos  abeady  passed  through  many  re- 
nsions.  Of  the  primitive  text  we  hare  little 
positive  information.  The  books  were  first 
written  on  skins  or  linen  cloth  or  papyrus,  and 
preserved  in  rolls.  The  letter  used  was  the 
old  Hebrew  character,  which  ia  fonnd  on  the 
coins  of  the  Uaccabees,  and  was  probably  of 
Pbcenician  origin.  There  were  no  accents  nor 
Towel  points,  the  consonants  only  being  writ- 
ten, and  the  vowel  sounds  supplied  by  tbe 
usage  of  the  living  speech ;  and  tne  words  were 
geoerallj'  run  ti^ther  in  a  continuous  line. 
Not  until  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language 
was  its  vowel  system  perfected,  to  toko  the 
place  of  tbe  famiUar  usage  which  was  passing 
away.    After  the  retnm  from  the  Babylonish 
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exile,  the  sacred  books  were  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful and  critical  examination.  About  the  same 
time  the  written  character  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  modified  by  the  Aramaic  chirog- 
raphy,  until  it  took  the  square  form,  more 
nearly  resembling  the  Palmyrene  letters,  which 
was  adopted  perhaps  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
Simultaneously  came  another  arrangement  of 
the  text,  with  a  view  to  its  public  reading. 
Tradition  had  prescribed  the  manner  in  whicn 
the  reader^s  voice  should  emphasize  words  and 
balance  sentences,  but  it  was  long  before  that 
mode  was  declared  by  any  written  signs.  The 
first  step  toward  this  was  the  separation  of 
words  from  each  other,  and  it  was  followed  by 
the  division  into  verses.  This  had  been  marked 
in  poetry  very  early  by  lines  or  blank  spaces 
measuring  the  rhythm.  In  prose  it  was  intro- 
duced later  for  the  convenience  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  was  established  by  the  close  of  the 
period  we  are  considering.  Before  this  distri- 
bution into  sentences,  the  necessity  was  felt  of 
breaking  up  the  text  into  sections  of  less  or 
greater  length.  In  this  division  the  book  of 
the  law  consisted  of  669  paragraphs  or  "  pa- 
rashes,  ^^  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  headings 
and  running  indices,  were  known  and  referr^ 
to  by  the  subject  that  was  most  prominent  in 
each;  for  exan^le,  parash  *^ Balaam,^'  parash 
"Bush"  or  "Deluge."  The  text,  thus  writ- 
ten and  distributed,  was  most  jealously  guard- 
ed. In  copying  it  nothing  must  be  add^,  no- 
thing taken  away,  nothing  changed;  letters, 
words,  verses,  sections  were  counted.  Bules 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
MSS.  were  to  be  written ;  every  letter  that 
was  larger  or  smaller,  suspended  or  inverted, 
or  otherwise  unusual  in  its  form,  even  if  acci- 
dentally so  written,  was  to  be  heedfuUy  copied. 
Another  division  into  larger  parashes  or  sec- 
tions, adapted  to  the  public  readings  on  the 
8abbath,  was  introduced  at  a  later  time.  The 
next  period  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament text  is  the  Masoretic,  commonly  reck- 
oned from  the  6th  to  the  11th  century.  The 
word  masora  means  a  "collection  of  tradi- 
tions," and  the  main  object  of  the  laborers  in 
this  field  was  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the 
critical  material  of  an  older  time  before  the 
existing  traditions  should  fade  out.  But  the 
Masorites  did  more  than  this ;  they  aimed  at 
completing  what  had  been  commenced  before ; 
they  would  fix  the  reading  of  the  text  in  all 
its  parts,  and  their  scrupulous  care  did  much 
to  finish  and  perfect  it.  They  collated  MSS., 
noticed  critical  and  orthographical  difiScul- 
ties,  and  ventured  upon  conjectures  of  their 
own.  Their  notes  were  at  first  written  in 
separate  books;  afterward  for  convenience 
they  were  copied  upon  the  margm  of  MSS., 
or  even  at  the  end  of  a  book,  a  practice  that 
led  gradually  to  vast  confiision.  Attempts 
were  even  made  to  crowd  the  whole  Masora 
npon  the  margin  of  MSS.,  and  when  the  space 
was  too  small,  as  often  it  was,  the  annota^ons 
were  appended  to  the  text  or  omitted  entirely. 


Since  the  completion  of  the  Masoretic  period 
the  labors  of  scholars  have  been  spent  in  eluci- 
dating and  perpetuating  the  Masoretic  text. 
The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  were  very  care- 
fully revised,  and  some  of  them  are  very  ancient. 
Of  the  other  books  no  MSS. 'date  back  as  far  as 
the  Masoretic  period :  four  or  five  belong  to  the 
12th  century;  some  50  belong  to  the  13th; 
and  for  the  following  centuries  the  number 
increases.  Eminent  Jewish  scholars  of  the 
middle  ages  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
purifying  the  sacred  text  by  the  largest  possible 
collation  of  MSS.,  and  in  their  writings  speak  o£ 
famous  copies  now  lost  whose  use  they  enjoyed. 
When  the  invention  of  printing  bad  made  easy 
the  exact  reproduction  and  extensive  multipli- 
cation of  copies,  an  attempt  was  made  to  com- 
pare carefully  the  best  MSS.  extant,  to  collate 
with  them  the  Masora,  and  thus  to  bring  oat  a 
true  and  pure  Masoretic  text ;  an  undertaking 
too  large  to  be  accomplished  at  once,  and  there- 
fore but  imperfectly  executed  at  that  time. 
The  books  were  produced  singly.  The  earli- 
est printed  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
Psalter,  was  done  in  1477,  in  small  folio  fbrm, 
very  carelessly,  with  many  abbreviations,  and 
not  a  few  ^ave  omissions.  Later,  abont  1480, 
it  was  reprmted  in  12mo,  without  date  or  place, 
and  again  in  the  same  form  with  an  index. 
The  whole  Pentateuch,  with  the  pointa,  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  ana  Kashi^s  commentary, 
was  printed  in  1482,  in  folio,  at  Bologna.  In 
1486  appeared  in  two  folios,  at  Soncino,  the 
prophets,  early  and  later,  witli  Eimchi's  com- 
mentary. The  whole  Hagiographa  was  printed 
in  Naples  in  1487.  The  entire  Hebrew  BiUe 
was  first  printed  at  Soncino  in  1488.  It  was 
made  pardy  from  MSS.  neither  very  old,  prob- 
ably, nor  very  good,  and  partly  from  editions 
of  separate  books  already  published.  It  con- 
tained many  errors.  Only  nine  copies  of  this 
edition  are  extant  This  was  strictly  foUowed 
by  the  Gerson  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in 
1494,  from  which  Luther  made  his  translatioa. 
It  was  the  parent  of  the  first  rabbinical  Bible 
of  Bomberg,  1517  and  1518,  and  of  Bombeiv^s 
manual  editions  from  1518  to  1521;  of  uie 
editions  of  Robert  Stephens  {4to,  1589-'44X 
and  of  Sebastian  MtLnster^s  (Basel,  2  vols.  4to, 
1586).  The  next  independent  edition  prepared 
from  a  fresh  comparison  of  MSS.  was  the 
famous  Complutensian  Polyglot  (Comphitam, 
1.  6.,  Alcald  de  Henares),  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  biblical 
scholars  in  Spain.  No  expense  was  spared  to 
procure  Hebrew  MSS.  from  different  coon- 
tries.  The  Vatican  and  other  libraries  lent 
their  treasures;  and  14  years  of  preparatory 
labors  were  spent  before  the  first  volimie  was 
issued  (1522).  The  text  of  the  Complntenaan 
Bible  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Bomber|^*s 
first  edition  of  1518.  The  third  great  original 
edition  is  the  second  of  Bomberg^s  rabbinical 
Bible,  printed  in  folio  at  Venice,  1525-'6.  This 
embodies  the  labors  of-  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Cba- 
jim,  who  revised  the  Masora  word  by  word,  ar- 
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ranged  it,  made  an  index,  and  availed  himself 
systematicallj  of  its  whole  apparatus.  It  was 
reprinted  several  times  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
tnries.  After  these  three  independent  editions, 
all  that  follow  contain  a  mixea  text  The  Ant- 
werp Polyglot,  published  1569-72,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  there- 
fore called  the  royal  Polyglot  was  composed 
from  the  Oomplutensian  and  ^omberg^s.  Be- 
sides the  texts  in  five  volumes,  four  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  one  the  New  Testament,  three 
other  volumes  gave  a  valuable  apparatus,  crit- 
ical, philological,  antiquarian.  The  various  edi- 
tions of  Plantin  followed  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, as  did  those  of  Christian  Reineccius.  It 
was  the  basis  also  of  the  Paris  Polyglot  (10 
vols,  folio,  1645),  which  gave  the  text  in  He- 
brew, Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  containing  for  the  first  time 
in  print  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  was 
repeated  again  in  the  Londoir  Polyglot  (6  vols, 
folio,  1657).  Elias  Hutter,  in  his  first  edition 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1587,  and  three  times 
reprinted,  used  the  copies  of  Venice,  Antwerp, 
and  Paris.  In  1611  the  manual  edition  of 
Buxtorf  was  printed,  ^nxtorf  undertook  to 
improve  upon  Bomberg^s  Bible,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  conformed  to  the  Masora,  for  whose  text 
he  had  the  highest  respect,  regarding  it  as  the 
only  perfect  one.  The  next  important  edition 
for  which  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  were  col- 
lated was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1661  and  1667.  Among  the  later 
editions  that  have  followed  this,  the  most  no- 
ted from  their  new  collation  of  MSS.,  careful 
selection  of  readings,  and  thorough  c6rrection 
of  points,  are  those  of  Jablonski,  Berlin,  1699 ; 
Van  der  Hooght,  Amsterdam,  1705;  J.  H. 
Michaelis,  Halle,  1720 ;  Houbigant,  Paris,  1758 ; 
Simon,  Halle,  1752,  1767;  Kennicott,  Oxford, 
1776, 1780 ;  August  Hahn,  1881 ;  and  G.  Theile, 
1849.  Besides  these  editions,  which  aim  at 
bringing  the  Masoretic  text  near  its  perfec- 
tion, critical  helps  are  found  in  the  Masora 
contained  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg 
and  Buxtorf^  and  the  various  readings  which 
are  found  in  all  the  best  editions.  The  toil 
and  treasure  expended  upon  this  long  series  of 
editions,  each  of  which  was  a  triumph  in  its 
time,  have  not  been  wasted.  The  result  on  the 
whole  is  a  text  of  these  ancient  and  venerable 
books,  not  indeed  perfect  in  every  point  and 
particle,  but  more  excellent  than  might  have 
been  expected,  a  text  that  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  of  tne  books  which  constituted  the 
oldest  Hebrew  canon. — The  task  of  purifying 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  perfection  of  our  latest  and  best 
editions  was  much  less  difficult,  yet  a  work 
of  no  small  magnitude.  Not  a  fragment  from 
the  hand  of  an  evangelist  or  an  apostle  sur- 
vived the  early  generations  that  used  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  wore  them  out.  The  early 
Christians  did  not  feel  the  importance  of  laying 
them  sacredly  aside.  The  greater  their  value, 
the  more  extensive  was  their  circulation,  and 


the  briefer  consequently  their  existence.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
after  the  custom  of  the  time  upon  papyrus,  or 
upon  parchment,  finer  and  more  durable,  which 
was  beginning  to  take  its  place,  and  were  in 
the  roll  form.  The  writing  itself,  done  with  a 
reed  and  ink,  was  in  uncial  or  large  letters, 
and  ran  in  continuous  lines,  with  no  spaces  be- 
tween the  words,  no  capitals  or  stops.  The 
heading  of  the  books,  "  According  to  Matthew," 
"  According  to  Luke,"  &c.,  was  added  later. 
Some  epistles  had  their  address  marked  upon 
them,  but  in  others  it  was  inferred  from  the 
contents.  The  title  '* catholic"  ("general"  in 
our  English  Bibles)  was*  given  to  certain  epis- 
tles in  l£e  4th  century.  As  copies  of  these  an- 
cient books  multiplied,  they  naturally  varied 
more  or  less  fVom  the  originals  and  from  each 
other ;  the  copyists  confounding  similar  letters 
or  words,  substituting  a  synonyme  for  a  given 
term,  introducing  something  from  a  ptj^dlel 
passage  or  marginal  gloss,  or  m^ing  other  al- 
terations unintentional  or  even  intentional,  as 
the  copyist  tried  to  harmonize  seeming  discrep- 
ancies or  to  explain  what  seemed  obscure. 
These  variations,  small  and  great,  number  not 
less  than  120,000 ;  yet  they  are  mostly  variations 
of  spelling  or  inflection,  often  impossible  to  ex- 
press in  a  translation.  There  are  not  more  than 
1,600  or  2,000  places  where  the  true  reading 
is  at  all  in  doubt,  while  the  doubtful  readings 
which  affect  the  sense  are  much  fewer  still,  and 
those  of  any  dogmatic  importance  can  be  easily 
numbered.  The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  classified  accordingto  certain  literary 
or  geographical  affinities.  They  were  divided 
into  the  eastern  and  the  western,  or  according  to 
another  description,  into  an  Alexandrine  and  a 
Latin,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Byzantine  text.  The 
Alexandrine  type  of  the  Greek  text  was  in  use 
among  the  oriental  Jewish  Christians  who  used 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
Latin  type  is  found  not  only  in  the  Latin  copies, 
but  in  the  Greek  copies  which  the  Latins  used. 
These  groups  were  not  wholly  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  pecu- 
liar reading  that  belongs  to  each.  The  MSS. 
of  the  Byzantine  class  are  most  uniform.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  4th  century  no  single  MS. 
was  known  that  comprised  the  whole  New 
Testament.  At  a  considerably  later  period 
they  were  rare,  and  most  of  &ese  contained 
also  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  The  four 
gospels  were  commonly  written  in  one  collec- 
tion, and  the  Pauline  epistles  in  one.  The 
catholic  epistles  were  classed  with  the  Acts, 
though  sometimes  these  last  two  collections 
and  the  Pauline  were  united.  MSS.  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  the  rarest  The  gospels  were 
generally  found  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
them,  though  in  some  copies  they  were  trans- 
posed. After  the  Acts  usually  came  the  cath- 
olic epistles.  The  order  in  which  the  letters 
of  Paul  stood  varied  much.  The  place  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  fixed  by  Athanasins  at  the  end 
of  the  collection,  as  it  stands  at  present    By 
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the  4tli  century  papyrus  liad  g^ven  place  to 
parchment,  and  tne  form  of  the  roll  to  that  of 
the  book.  Breaks  in  the  line  and  dmple  points 
were  used.  To  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
public  lecture,  the  books  were  measured  off 
mto  pauses  ana  sentences  by  lines,  after  the  same 
manner  witii  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
other  divisions  of  the  text  were  adopted.  In 
the  3d  century  Ammonius  in  making  his  har- 
mony of  the  gospeb  had  broken  up  the  text 
into  1,166  sections,  and  after  the  5th  century 
his  arrangement  was  indicated  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  The  gospels  were 
divided  into  chapters  from  a  very  early  period, 
but  the  present  arrangement  originated  in  the 
18th  century  with  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  devised 
it  while  making  a  Latin  concordance.  Erasmus 
noted  it  in  the  margin  of  his  Latin  translation, 
and  it  was  repeated  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot.  The  subdivision  of  the  chapters  into 
verses  was  introduced  by  Robert  Stephens  in 
1551.  Cursive  or  small  letters  were  not  gen- 
erally substituted  for  the  imcial  till  the  10th 
century.  Uncial  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
are  numerous  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  other  works ;  and  year  by  year  new 
ones  are  being  discovered.  The  ages  of  these 
to  within  half  a  century  have  been  ascertained. 
To  the  4th  century  belong  two  or  three :  the 
Sinaitic  codex  (n),  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  ob- 
tmned  by  Tischendorf  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  Mt  Sinai,  in  1859,  and  e&nce  pub- 
lished in  facsimile  at  the  expense  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia  (1862) ;  the  Vatican  codex  (fe), 
containing  all  the  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse,  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  and  the  last  four  and  a  half  chapters 
of  Hebrews.  This  MS.  was  published  by  Ti- 
schendorf at  Leipsic  in  1867  and  by  papsJ  au- 
thority at  Rome  m  1868.  To  this  century  per- 
haps belongs  a  palimpsest  in  the  British  mu- 
seum containing  fragments  of  John  xiii.  and 
xvi.,  published  by  Tischendorf.  To  the  5th 
century  belong  seven  MSS. :  the  Alexandrian 
codex  (A\  presented  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  nreserved 
in  the  Britbh  museum,  and  publishea  in  1786 
and  1860 ;  the  Ephrem  palimpsest  (C),  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Paris,  containing  in  64  leaves 
fragments  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  145  two 
thirds  of  the  New  Testament,  over  which  had 
been  written  the  works  of  St  Ephrem  the  Syr- 
ian, deciphered  and  published  by  Tischendorf  in 
1848 ;  and  five  other  fragmentary  MSS.  To  the 
6th  century  belong  1 8  MSS. ;  among  them  Beza^s 
codex  (D),  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of  part  of  the 
New  Testament  presented  by  Bezain  1581  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge ;  the  Codex  purnurett* 
(N)  written  with  silver  letters  on  purple  vel- 
lum ;  and  other  MSS.  of  great  interest  From 
the*  7th  century  we  have  only  several  frag- 
ments of  MSS.  To  the  8th  century  are  as- 
signed 9,  one  of  the  most  valuable  being  the 
MS.  (L)  62  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris 
used  by  Robert  Stephens.    The  9th  century 


has  left  us  20  MSS.,  besides  four  which  are  as- 
signed to  the  9th  or  10th.  From  the  lOdi 
century  we  have  ^yq.  These  uncial  M§S. 
(about  75)  have  been  deciphered,  some  of  them 
with  great  difficulty ;  most  of  them  have  been 
accurately  collated,  and  the  text  of  many  hfl« 
been  published.  Of  them  all,  only  one,  the 
recently  discovered  Sinaitic  MS.,  now  has  the 
New  Testament  complete,  though  three  others 
originally  had  the  whole,  but  now  lack  some 
parts.  Four  others  have  the  gospels  complete, 
and  four  nearly;  and  about  40  others  have 
portions  of  the  gospels,  larger  or  smaller.  The 
other  New  Testament  books  are  found  more  or 
less  complete  in  some,  while  in  others  they 
are  wantmg.  Besides  tiie  75  uncial  MSS.  above 
noticed,  there  are  some  65  lectionaries,  or  se- 
lect portions  of  the  gospels  or  epistles  for 
church  services,  written  in  uncial  letters,  and 
1,215  MSS.  of  some  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  248  leclionaries  in  cursive  letters. — 
Most  eminent  scholars  have  aided  in  establish- 
ing the  text  of  the  New  Testament :  among  the 
Greeks,  IrensBUs,  Clement,  Origen,  Athanaaiiis, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  the  Cyi^  Chrysostom, 
and  Theodoret;  among  the  Latins,  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Ri^qs. 
The  name  of  Bede  brings  us  nearer  home. 
Alcuin  endeavored  to  piuify  the  Latin  text, 
and  Photius  labored  in.  the  9th  century,  Snidas 
in  the  10th,  and  Theophylact  Acnmenins,  and 
others  in  subsequent  ages.  Yet  50  years  after 
the  invention  of  printing  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pript  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Testament  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Comph- 
tensian  Polyglot  contained  the  original  Greek 
based  on  MSS.  of  no  special  valne,  so  iar  as 
may  be  judged.  This  volume  was  printed  first 
of  the  whole  set  in  1514,  but  was  not  issued 
until  the  rest  were  finished  in  1522.  Before 
this,  in  1516,  Erasmus  had  issued  the  first 
Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
at  Basel,  constructing  his  text  from  five  MSS. 
there.  A  second  edition,  changed  in  some 
hundred  passages,  appeared  in  1519,  a  tiiird  in 
1522,  and  a  fourth  in  1527,  further  altered  to 
conform  to  the  Complutensian,  and  repeated  in 
1535  with  little  change.  For  100  years  the 
Complutensian  and  Erasmian  texts  were  often 
reprinted  with  slight  alterations.  Famous 
editors  of  the  text  were  Robert  Stephens^  a 
learned  printer  of  Paris  (1689-'51),  and  Theo- 
dore  Beza  (1565-*98).  The  Elzevirs  at  Ley- 
den  (1624-^41)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1656)  gave 
what  is  known  as  the  **  received  text,"  relying 
upon  Stephens  and  Beza.  Bishop  Walton's  Lon- 
don Polyglot  of  1657,  Bishop  FeD's  Greek  Tes- 
tament (Oxford,  .1 658)  and  Dr.  John  Mill's  Greek 
New  Testament  (Oxford,  ITOT)  gave  various 
readings  and  versions  from  manyaiH^ent  MSS. 
under  the  received  text.  These  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  modem  critical  editions.  Bengel 
(Tabingen,  1784),  Wetstein  (Amsterdam.  1751X 
and  Griesbach  (Halle,  1744  and  1806)  made 
great  advances  in  critical  perfection.  The  edi* 
tions  of  £jiiq>p,  Tittmann,  Hahn,  and  Theik 
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are  chiefly  based  on  Griesbaob^s.  Greenfield 
followed  Mill,  but  gave  Griesbach's  principal 
variations.  Scbolz  (Leipsic,  1830-^86)  made  a 
wide  collation  of  MSS.,  and  Lachmann  a  very 
critical  study  of  a  few  MSS.  The  late  Bean 
Alford  and  Dr.  Tregelles  in  England,  and 
Tisobendorf  in  Germany,  are  among  the  most 
eminent  laborers  in  our  own  day.  Tischendorf  s 
first  edition  (Leipsic,  1841)  followed  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann,  but  subsequently  he  carried  out 
a  most  elaborate  plan  of  travel  and  investiga- 
tion, and  published  its  results  in  his  second 
edition  (Leipsic,  1849).  Other  editions  have 
followed  in  1850,  1854,  and  1855~'9,  the  last 
giving  valuable  accounts  of  his  critical  labors, 
and  presenting  the  best  text  hitherto  published. 
A  new  edition  begun  in  1864  is  nearly  com- 
pleted (1878).  Tregelles  has  published  (1855- 
'70)  an  edition  from  collation  and  comparison 
of  MSS.  of  all  the  Greek  fathers  down  to  the 
Nicene  council.  His  edition  is  incomplete,  be- 
ing interrupted  by  the  state  of  his  health.  The 
various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
bear  conclusive  witness  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  teict  in  every  matter  of  importance.  There 
has  been  no  material  corruption  in  the  sacred 
record. — The  ancient  translaticms  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  in  some  respects  of 
great  value.  The  oldest  of  these  and  tne  most 
celebrated  is  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  called  the  Septuagint  (LXX.)  from 
its  72  translators,  or  perhaps  from  the  72 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  sanctioned  it. 
It  was  commenced  by  Jews  of  Alexandria 
about  280  B.  C,  and  was  finished  in  the 
course  of  years  evidently  by  different  hands. 
The  Pentateuch  is  pronounced  by  scholars  the 
best  portion  of  the  work ;  other  portions  are 
unequal ;  here  and  there  it  is  conadered  to  be- 
tray an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. It  contains  most  of  the  books  called  the 
Apocrypha.  (See  Apocbtpha).  The  Greek 
Jews,  in  the  declining  state  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  made  great  use  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
even  the  Jews  of  Palestine  held  it  in  high  esteem 
until  the  Christians  in  the  second  century  quo- 
ted it  against  them.  They  then  denied  its 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  and  it  became 
odious  to  them.  In  Jerome^s  day  there  were 
three  differing  yet  authorized  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  in  use :  one  in  Palestine,  one  at  Al- 
exandria, and  one  in  Constantinople.  Hence 
the  corruptions  that  mar  the  MSS.  in  our  pos- 
session. The  Septuagint  was  the  parent  of 
many  translations  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian^  Slavonic,  and 
Arabic.  Many  orieutal  versions  were  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  of  uncertain  date ;  among 
them  the  Targums  in  Chaldee  ^ee  Taboums), 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Syriac  transla- 
tion called  the  Peshito  or  "  simple,"  one  of  the 
oldest  translations  of  the  Bible,  several  in  Ara- 
bic, and  one  in  Persian.  There  were  also  other 
Greek  versions,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
was  that  of  Aquila,  made  about  A.  D.  185,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  anxious  literalness. 


Fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Origen^s  Hex- 
apla.  But  after  the  Septuagint  the  most  famous 
version  from  the  Hebrew  was  the  Latin  version 
of  Jerome,  the  basis  of  the  present  Vulgate. 
Jerome,  wno  had  previously  undertaken  a  re- 
vision of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  called  the  liala^  revised  the  Psalter 
also  from  the  Septua^t  about  388.  About  889 
he  began  a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
completed  the  work  about  405.  The  work, 
though  in  parts  hastily,  was  on  the  whole  well 
done.  The  translator  made  use  of  the  Greek 
versions  that  were  before  him,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Arabic  and  the  Syriac,  always,  however,  com- 
paring them  with  the  Hebrew.  The  transla- 
tion, having  to  contend  with  a  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  the  Septuagint,  met  with  a  doubtful 
reception,  and  made  its  way  slowly  into  favor, 
but  in  the  course  of  200  or  300  years  it  was 
highly  regarded  at  Rome  and  in  other  places, 
but  not  so  highly  as  to  escape  corruption  from 
careless  copyists,  indiscreet  revisers,  ambitious 
critics,  and  reckless  theologians.  The  old 
Yulgate  (the  Itala)  and  the  new  injured  each 
other.  Alcuin,  early  in  the  9th  century,  bid- 
den, and  as  some  think  aided  by  (Charlemagne, 
revised  and  corrected  Jerome's  version  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  11th  century, 
revised  it  again.  The  council  of  Trent  (1546), 
having  received  a  report  from  a  commission 
that  the  text  was  very  corrupt,  so  that  only 
the  pope  could  restore  it,  declared  that  *'the 
old  ana  Vulgate  edition  .  .  .  shall  be  held  as 
authentic,  .  .  .  and  that  no  one,  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  mav  dare  or  presume  to  reject 
\V  The  council  also  decreed  that  the  edition 
"  should  be  printed  as  accurately  as  possible." 
As  it  had  become  necessary  to  prepare  an 
authentic  edition  of  the  authorized  version, 
two  popes,  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  task;  learned  men  were  assem- 
bled, a  printing  press  was  erected  in  the  Vat- 
ican, a  pontiff  looked  over  the  printed  sheets, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  1590^  but 
it  proved  to  be  so  imperfect  that  Gregory 
XIV.  called  another  assembly  of  scholars  to 
make  another  revision.  This  time  the  duty 
was  more  thoroughly  discharged,  and  the 
Bihlia  Sacra  Vulg,  Ed,  Test.  V,  Pont.  Max. 
JUS8U  recog.^  &c.,  the  basis  of  every  Subsequent 
edition,  was  issued  in  1592.  The  famous  Bel- 
larmin,  one  of  the  translators,  wrote  the  pref- 
ace.— Translations  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  very  early  into  all  the  tongues  then  spo- 
ken by  Christians.  A  few  words  upon  some 
of  the  more  modem  versions  will  be  in  place 
here.  In  Germany,  Martin  Luther  spent  ten 
laborious  years,  from  1522  to  1532,  in  execu- 
ting that  wonderful  translation  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  Bible  and  for  the  language 
into  which  it  was  rendered.  Several  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  he  had  translated  into  Ger- 
man before,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  viz., 
the  penitential  and  other  Psalms,  the  Lord^s 
prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other 
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passages,  which  were  often  printed.  It  was 
not  tul  toward  the  close  of  1521  that  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  translating  the  whole ;  hut 
having  commenced,  the  work  proceeded  rap- 
idly. The  New  Testament  was  finished  first ; 
in  a  year  came  the  Pentateuch ;  another  year 
completed  the  historical  hooks  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha;  two  years  more  hrought  Jonah  and 
Hahakkuk ;  and  the  prophets  were  finished  in 
1682.  It  was  all  Luther^s  work.  As  the  foun- 
dation he  used  the  Brescia  edition  of  1494  (his 
copy  is  still  preserved  at  Berlin),  and  with  this 
the  Septuagmt,  the  Vulgate,  and  other  Latin 
versions,  while  for  the  New  Testament  he  took 
the  text  of  Erasmus,  151 9.  Many  versions  have 
heen  made  since  Luther's  in  Germany,  hut  for 
vigor  and  simplicity  his  has  not  heen  sur- 
passed, not  even  hy  that  of  Augusti  and  De 
Wette.  Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated 
into  Saxon  by  Aldhelm,  Egbert,  Bede,  and  oth- 
ers, between  the  8th  and  10th  centuries.  An 
English  version  of  the  Psalms  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  1290.  Wycliffe  finished  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  about  1880. 
That  of  the  Old  Testament,  begun  by  his  coac^u- 
tor  Nicholas  de  Hereford  about  1882,  was  com- 
pleted probably  by  Wycliflfe  before  1384.  The 
revision  made  by  John  Purvey  and  others 
about  1888  nearly  displaced  Wy differs,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  MS.  among  all  classes,  un- 
til superseded  by  the  printed  versions  of  the 
16th  century.  The  first  volume  printed  by 
Gutenberg  (1450-*55)  was  the  Latin  Bible, 
and  hardly  was  it  completed  when  versions  be- 
gan to  multiply.  In  1524,  WiUiam  Tyndale. 
**  finding  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England, '' 
went  to  the  continent,  and  there,  at  Worms,  in 
1525,  printed  his  version  of  the  New  Testament 
fk'om  the  original  Greek.  Coverdale,  his  fel- 
low laborer,  finished  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1585,  and  this  was  followed  by 
several  editions  of  "  Matthew's  Bible,"  called 
also  the  "Great"  Bible,  or  "Oranmer's,"  ac- 
cording to  its  editors.  Tnis  was  the  authorized 
ver^on  under  Edward  VI.  The  "  Genevan  Bi- 
ble," the  first  English  Bible  with  Roman  type, 
verses,  and  no  Apocrypha,  was  a  new  and  care- 
ful revision  from  the  original  tongues  by  the 
English  refugees  at  Geneva  (1560,  and  London, 
1576).  Bishop  Parker  undertook  another  ver- 
sion by  the  help  of  eminent  scholars,  which 
was  cfiJled  the  "  Bishop's  Bible,"  published  in 
1568,  with  preface  and  notes.  Its  basis  was 
the  "Great  Bible,"  and  the  "Genevan."  A 
.  little  later  appeared  the  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion known  as  the  Douay  Bible,  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  1582,  at  Rheims,  the  Old  Testament 
in  1609-'10,  at  Douay,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
authorized  Vulgate.  Our  present  English  ver- 
sion was  made  by  direction  of  James  I.,  who, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Oxford,  in  the 
conference  at  Hampton  Court,  commissioned 
54  divines  to  undertake  the  labor.  Seven  of 
the  54  died  before  the  task  was  commenced, 
but  in  1606  the  books  were  distributed  among 
the  remainder  in  six  portions,  and  the  transla- 


lation  was  diligently  pressed.  The  "  Bishop's 
Bible  "  was  the  basis,  fiuthfully  compared  with 
Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer\ 
and  the  Geneva  vernon,  and  with  the  original, 
and  corrected  where  defective.  The  whola 
was  completed  and  sent  from  the  press  of  Ro- 
bert Barker  in  1611.  This  version  has  now 
been  in  use  260  years,  and  its  fiuthfulness,  pore 
and  strong  English,  simple  yet  dignified  style, 
and  its  common  acceptance  by  persons  of  aU 
classes  and  all  shades  of  religious  bc^ef^  hsve 
given  it  a  combination  of  advantages  over  any 
rivaL  Many  have  felt,  however,  that  it  could 
be  improved  in  clearness  and  accuracy.  The 
late  Dean  Alford  especially  urged  a  new  revi- 
sion; and  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  in 
February,  1870,  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
work.  This  committee  comnrises  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  the  diorch 
of  England,  and  has  invited  the  cooperation  of 
other  eminent  scholars  both  in  England  and 
America.  The  principles  of  revision  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress 
(1878).  A  new  yersion  has  also  been  long  in 
progress  under  the  care  of  the  American  ^ble 
union.    (See  Bible  Sooibtibs.) 

BIBLE  SOOETIES,  associations  for  publishing 
and  circulating  the  Bible  among  the  people. 
The  *^  Society  for  Propagating  Uie  Gospel  in 
New  England "  bore  tne  expense  of  pnnting 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible  in  1668;  the  ''Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,^  established 
in  1698,  published  before  1800  an  edition  of  tho 
New  Testament  in  Arabic,  one  of  the  Bible  in 
Manks,  and  four  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh,  besides 
English  Bibles,  prayer  books,  &c.  Bat  these 
ana  other  similar  societies  in  Great  Britain* 
did  not  make  the  publication  and  circulaXion  of 
the  Bible  their  main  work.  The  Canstein  Bi- 
ble institute  (Die  CansUinseke  Bibelanaiali)^ 
founded  in  1712  by  the  baron  of  Canstein,  to 
print  and  circulate  Bibles  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
forming  a  part  of  Francke*s  institute  at  Halle, 
Germany,  issued  from  1712  to  1868  6,278,628 
Bibles  and  2,680,000  New  Testamenta  The 
«' Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society"  was 
formed  in  London  in  1780,  to  supply  the  Britifth 
army  and  navy  with  the  Bible.  The  French 
Bible  society,  formed  in  London  in  1793,  was 
prevented  by  the  French  revolution  from  ac- 
complishing its  object,  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  m  France.  A  new  era  in  Bible  dis- 
tribution, however,  commenced  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  **  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety"  (1804).  There  had  long  been  a  great 
scarci^  of  Bibles  in  Wales.  The  last  e^tion 
of  10,000  Welsh  Bibles,  ordered  in  1796  by  the 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
and  actually  published  in  1799.  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. The  Rev.  Thomas  Cnarlee,  of  Bala, 
a  leader  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, after  vain  efforts,  first  to  obtain  from 
this  society  another  edition,  and  tlien  to  pub- 
lish an  edition  by  subscription,  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1802,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  religious  tract  sod* 
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nittoe,  the  Rev.  Joeepb  Hogbes  (Baptist), 
replied,  "  Certainly ;  tnd  if  for  Wales,  whj  not 
for  the  world !  "  On  tlkia  idea  the  oommittee 
acted.  Hr.  Hogbea  sent  oat  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing to  connder  the  prqleot,  and  the  Rev.  G,  F. 
A.  Steinkopf  (German  Lntheran  in  London) 
offered  to  gather  InformatioQ  oonoeming  the 
destitation  of  the  Soriptnrea  in  foreign  undg, 
while  others  were  to  collect  similar  facts  at 
home.  The  meetlDg,  held  at  the  London  Tav- 
ern, Uaroh  7,  1804,  consisted  of  about  800  of 
all  denominations,  obarohmen  and  dissenters, 
inclndiDg  Quakers.  Dr.  Steinkopf 's  report  dl»- 
doaed  an  nnexpect«d  state  of  things,  and  manj 
inflnential  persons  present  immediately  lent 
their  eoaperation  to  the  work.  The  sooiet^ 
commenced  operatioDs  with  a  sobscribed  flind 
of  £700,  and  appointed  a  president  (Lord  Teign- 
moath)  and  other  officers,  with  an  executive 
committee  of  Sfl  lajmen,  of  whom  16  were  of 
the  church  of  England,  15  dissenters,  and  6  ren- 
dent  foreignera.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  (who  was  soon  succeeded  by 
theRev.  John  Owen,  both  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land), and  Dr.  Steinkopf  were  the  secretaries. 
The  fundamental  law  aeclares  the  society's  ez- 
dnaive  object  to  be  to  promote  the  oircuIaUon 
dt  Che  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands,  and 
reetricta  the  English  conies,  for  circulation  at 
borne,  to  the  anthorisea  version.  The  mem- 
bers pay  a  guinea  annually,  and  have  a  disooont 
on  Bibles.  7%e  first  object  was  to  supply 
Walea,  for  which  the  sooiety  at  once  pah- 
lished  an  edition  of  20,000  Bibles  and  5,000 
Testaments.  The  society  soon  extended  its  la- 
bors to  the  continent,  the  Turkish  empire,  In- 
dia, and  other  parts  of  the  world.— Roman 
Catholics  for  a  time  cooperated  with  Protes- 
tants in  this  work:  but  their  society,  formed  at 
Ratisbon  in  180G  for  translating  into  (rerman 
and  ciroulating  the  Bible,  was  abolished  by  a 
papal  boll  in  1817;  and  another  at  Presbnrg, 
for  circulating  the  Scriptnrea  in  Hungarian, 
was  similarly  dealt  with.  The  Russian  Bible 
Society,  authorized  by  an  imperial  ukase  in 
1818,  wa.4  snspendA  by  the  same  authority  in 
1925,  and  a  Protestant  Bible  society  was  es- 
tablished in  its  place.  The  kings  of  Pmsna, 
Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Wtlrtemberg  have  been 

Ktrons  of  Bible  societies.  Such  societies  have 
en  established  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized globe.  The  British  and  foreign  Bible 
•ooiety  alone  had  in  1870  4,863  auxiliaries, 
hraoches,  and  associations  in  Great  Britain 
connected  with  it,  besides  5S7  anxiliariee  and 
branches  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  society,  t,OCS 
BOiiliarifls  and  branches  in  the  colonies,  and 
numerous  agencies  and  depots  in  other  parte 
oftheworid.  The  same  societyha  ' 
to  1873,  63,S99,7S8  volumes,  of  wbic 
Tolnmea  were  in  the  last  year,  it« 


oeipta  in  cash  for  the  same  year  being  £180,- 
814  ISf.  2d.  The  society  had  then  directly 
promoted  the  translation,  printing,  or  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  Scriptures  in  IGO  langnages  or 
dialects,  and  indirectiy  in  SO  others,  making 
aOO  in  all.— The  first  Bible  society  formed  in 
the  nnit«d  States  was  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
society  (1809),  which  was  followed  by  the  Bi- 
ble societies  of  Connecticnt  (May,  1809),  Mas- 
sachusetts (July  1909),  New  Jersey  (latter 
part  of  1809),  New  York  city  (1810),  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  60  or  SO  before  1816. 
The  "  American  Bible  Society  "  was  formed  in 
New  York  in  May,  1816  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  ttwa  85  local  Bible  societies  and  4 
from  the  society  of  Friends,  making  60  Dcrsons 
in  all.  The  constitution  declares:  "Ttio  solo 
object  shall  be  to  enconrsge  a  wider  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. The  only  copies  in  the  English  lan- 
guBge,  to  be  circulated  by  the  society,  shall  be 
of  ue  version  now  in  common  use.  "Each 
subscriber  of  (8  annually  shall  be  a  member. 
Each  subscriber  of  9^0  at  one  time  shall  be  a 
member  for  life.  Each  subscriber  of  (150 
at  one  time,  or  who  shall  bv  one  addition^ 
payment  increase  his  original  scbscription  to 
$150,  shall  be  a  director  for  life ;  bat  [this  was 
added  in  187S]  he  shall  not  be  such  director 
when  he  is  in  reoeipt  of  any  salary,  cmoln- 
ment,  or  compensation  for  services  from  the 
society."  The  original  ofiSccrs  of  the  society 
were  the  Hon.  Elias  Bondinot,  LL.  D.,  prcM- 
dent;  S8  vice  presidents;  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Mason,  D.  D.,  secretary  for  foreign  correspon- 
dence; the  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D.,  sec- 
retary for  domestic  correspondence ;  John 
Pintuxl,  LL.  D.,  recording  secretary  and  ac- 
countant; Richard  Varick,  treasurer;  and  S6 
managers.  All  the  original  ofBcers  served 
gratuitonsly.  The  first  paid  ofiicer  was  John 
Nitchie,  agent  and  accountant  (1819),  subse- 
quently general  agent  and  assistant  treasurer. 
The  Rev.  John  C.  Brigham,  D.  D.,  assistant 
secretary  162e-'8,  and  corresponding  secretary 
18a8-'63,  was  in  his  long  service  almost  iden- 
tified with  the  society.  The  presidents  since 
Mr.  Boudinot  have  been  the  Hon.  John  Jay, 
1821-'8 ;  the  Hon.  Richard  Varick  (first  treas- 
urer), 1828-'81;  the  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith, 
1881-'40 ;  tlie  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
1846-'62 ;  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradisb,  1863-'8 ; 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  1864-71 ;  Wm.  E.  Allen, 
LL.  D.,  18T8.  The  Methodist  Bible  society 
was  dissolved  in  1886,  and  nnce  1840  one  of 
the  secretaries  has  been  from  that  denomina- 
tion. The  present  secretaries  (187S)  are  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Holdich,  D.  D.,  elected  in  1849, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Oilman,  elected  in 
1971 ;  the  treasurer  is  William  Whitlook,  jr., 
elected  in  1840;  the  assistant  treasurer,  An- 
drew L.  Taylor,  elected  in  1869 ;  general  agent, 
Caleb  T.  Rowe,  elected  in  1854.  The  society's 
forthefiratyearwero  J37,779  86,  and 
6,410  Bibles  and  Testaments  j  for  the 
>T,  ending  March  80,  1872,  iu  receipts 
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were  $689,928  47,  and  its  yolnmee  iseoaed 
(Bibles  or  parts  of  Bibles)  were  1,100,871. 
For  the  whole  56  years,  its  total  receipts  were 
$14,980,331  15,  and  its  whole  number  of  vol- 
umes issued  was  28,780,969.  The  receipts  for 
the  second  year  were  the  least  of  all,  $86,- 
664  80 ;  and  those  for  the  54th  year,  $747^- 
058  69,  the  largest  The  number  of  vciumea 
issued  the  first  year,  6,410,  was  the  smallest, 
and  that  of  the  49th  year,  1,880,756,  the  largest. 
For  25  years  the  society  was  unincorporated ; 
but  the  legislature  of  New  York  granted  an  act 
of  incorporation  March  25,  1841,  and  by  act 
of  April  13,  1852,  granted  special  authority  to 
purchase,  hold,  and  convey  its  real  estate  on 
Astor  place,  with  all  buildings  and  improve- 
ments that  might  be  put  upon  it.  The  society, 
having  previously  occupied  various  rooms  for 
its  business,  erected  in  1822  a  building,  50  ft. 
front  by  100  deep,  long  known  as  115  Nassau 
street,  and  occupied  it,  with  an  addition  made 
subsequently,  till  1853.  The  society  needing 
more  room,  the  cornerstone  of  the  ^*  Bible 
House "  in  Astor  place  was  laid  June  29, 
1852,  and  tiie  new  building  was  occupied 
in  the  early  part  of  1858.  The  edifice  and 
ground  cost  about  $800,000.  The  building 
covers  a  square  of  about  three  fourths  of  an- 
acre,  fronting  on  four  streets,  with  an  open 
court  in  the  centre,  is  six  stories  high,  built  of 
brick  with  freestone  copings,  and  commands 
attention  by  its  magnitude  and  proporticms. 
In  1847  the  managers  of  the  American  Bible 
society  found  that  their  Bibles  and  those  of 
England  had  many  small  discrepancies  which 
embarrassed  the  proof-readers.  A  thorough 
collation  was  therefore  made  by  the  Bev. 
James  W.  McLime,  D.  D.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  on  versions,  of  the  society's 
royal  octavo  Bible,  with  four  leading  British 
editions  (London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh),  and  the  edition  of  1611.  This 
collation,  which  was  finished  May  1,  1851,  ex- 
tended to  all  the  details  of  typography,  in- 
cluding orthography,  capital  letters,  words  in 
italics,  punctuation,  brackets,  hyphens,  &c. ; 
and  though  the  number  of  variations  or  dis- 
crepancies noted  in  the  text  and  punctuation 
of  the  six  copies  compared  fell  but  littie  short 
of  24,000,  not  one  of  the  entire  number  marred 
the  integrity  of  the  text,  or  affected  any  doc- 
trine or  precept  of  the  Bible.  In  reducing 
these  variations  to  one  uniform  standard,  the 
committee  made  a  few  changes,  which  they 
considered  typographical  corrections  of  the 
text,  and  also  modernized  somewhat  the  chap- 
ter headings  and  other  accessories  of  the  text ; 
but,  as  this  part  of  their  work  gave  dissatisfac- 
tion in  some  quarters,  the  managers  concluded, 
in  January,  1868,  so  far  to  modify  tiie  new 
standard  as  to  omit  every  alteration  which  had 
not  the  sanction  of  previous  editions.  This 
was  accordingly  done  m  1858-'60,  and  the  vol- 
umes now  published  by  the  society  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  free  from  errors  of  the  press, 
and  are  conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 


best  editions  which  have  been  in  drcolation 
for  generations.  The  society  does  not  publieh 
the  Apocrypha*  Its  managers  are  86  laymen, 
belonging  in  1871  to  sev^i  diff(»«nt  dencHiuna- 
tions ;  and  any  minister  of  the  gospel  who  is 
fr  member  of  the  society  may  meet  and  vote 
with  its  board  of  managers.  It  sells  and  dis- 
tributes its  books  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
possible,  throngh  its  auxiliary  societies,  which 
(1878)  number  about  2,00<H  with  pax>bably 
5,000  or  more  brandi  organizations  connected 
with  them.  At  the  50tii  aimnal  meeting  in 
May,  1866,  the  society  resolved  to  undertake 
wiUiout  delay  a  third  general  supply  of  the 
whole  country  (the  two  previous  being  in  1829 
and  1856),  and  this  undertaking  has  b^en  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  witli  the  intention  of  8iq>ply- 
ing  the  Bible  to  every  fiamily  willing  to  receive 
it  The  society  also  aids  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions by  making  grants  of  money  or  books 
for  use  at  home  or  alNroad^  or  funushing  stere- 
otype plates  or  other  assistance.  It  haa  three 
agencies  of  its  own  ttid  iibont  65  colporteurs 
in  foreign  lands ;  it  ha»  for  many  years  offered 
the  aid  requisite  to  publish-  new  tranalatiofiB 
made  by  American  mkaionaries  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New,  or  any  entire  Gospd 
or  oth^  book  of  the  Bible ;  it.  has  printed  the 
Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  about  27  new  trans- 
laticms,  bendes  pubUslung,  at  home  or  abroad, 
^out  28  others ;  it  has  prepared  and  published 
tiie  entire  Bible  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind 
(8  fDho  volumes  costing  $20,  or  16  folio  vol- 
umes costing  $28) ;  and  it  publishes  accounts 
oi  its  doings  m  its  annual  reports  and  monthly  in 
the  ''Bible  Society  Record."— The  ''Americsa 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  "  was  organized  in 
New  York  May  18, 1886,  and  was  incorporated 
by  the  legidature  of  New  York  April  12, 1848. 
It  originated  in  a  secession  of  the  Biq>ti8ts  from 
the  American  Bible  society,  after  the  latter 
society  refused  aid  to  the  Bengalee  and  Bur- 
mese versions  made  by  Baptist  missionaries^ 
because  in  these  versions  the  Greek  word  powri^Q 
and  its  cognates  w^e  translated  ''immene,^ 
''  immersion,"  &c.  The  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Ck»ie, 
D.  D^  who  had  been  a  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  society,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  society,  ^ 
the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommera,  I>*lD,y  its  first 
corresponding  secretary.  &e  constitutions  of 
the  two  societies  are  nearly  alike,  except  that 
the  managers  of  the  latter  are  requirea  to  be 
Baptists.  The  society  has  primarily  aided  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
union  and  kindred  societies  in  translating,  re- 
vising, printing,  and  distributing  the  Scriptures 
in  foreign  lands,  its  surplus  fands  being  aralied, 
at  the  discretion  of  uie  managers,  to  BiUe 
operations  in  all  lands.  It  has  ^nployed  Bible 
readers  in  the  United  States,  Oanada,  Mexico^ 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  China,  Greece^ 
Aic.  It  publishes  and  circulates  in  this  coun- 
try the  commonly  received  or  King  Jameses 
veraon.  In  86  years  it  has  coUectea  and  ex- 
pended more  than  $1,100,000  in  Bible  drcuk- 
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tiozif  published  the  Soriptorea  in  40  different 
iMiguages,  and  circulatea  4,000,000  volumes  in 
our  own  and  foreign  lands.  *^  The  Bible  Ad- 
vocate "  is  its  monthly  periodical.  Its  officers 
for  1872  are  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Wilson,  president; 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  D.  D.,  corresponding 
secretary ;  U.  D.  Ward,  treasurer.  —  "  The 
American  Bible  Union  **  was  organized  in  New 
York,  June  10, 1850*  Its  object  is  "  to  procure 
and  circulate  the  most  faithM  versions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages,  throughout 

.  the  world."  Its  founders  seceded  from  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  society  May  28, 
1850,  when  that  body  decided  that  it  was  not 
its  province  or  duty  to  revise  the  English  Bibleu 
nor  to  procure  a  revision  of  it  from  others ;  and 
that  in  its  future  issues  it  would  only  circulate 
the  existing  commonly  received  version.    The 

.  membership  is  composed  of  voluntary  contrib- 
utors, $80  constitutmg  a  member,  $100  a  direc- 
tor for  life.  The  field  of  its  operations  is  the 
world.  It  has  aided  extensively  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  circulation  of  versions  made  on  its  prind- 
Sles,  for  the  Chinese,  Karens,  Siamese,  Erench, 
panish,  Italians,  Germans,  and  English.  But 
the  primary  aim  of  the  union  is  to  prepare  a 
thorough  and  faithful  revision  of  the  eonmion 
English  version.    To  accomplish  this  it  has  em- 

Sloyed  the  aid  of  scholars  of  nine  evangelical 
enominalions.  Though  mainly  composed  of 
Baptists,  it  professes  to  act  wiUiout  reference 
to  denominational  differences.  The  principle 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  translators  is: 
Express  in  language  most  readily  understood 
by  the  people  ^^the  exact  meaning  of  the  in- 
spired original."  No  views  of  expediency 
are  allowed  to  withstand  the  invariable  ope- 
ration of  this  rule.  The  New  Testament  has 
been  subjected  to  three  consecutive  revisions, 
the  first  extending  through  a  period  of  eight 
years,  the  second  of  four,  and  the  third  of  a 
little  more  than  two  years.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  procuring  books  or  sum>lying 
every  possible  aid  for  the  greatest  pemction 
of  the  work.  The  book  of  Job  has  been  re- 
vised and  published  under  two  different  forms: 
the  first  embracing  the  common  version,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  revised  version,  accompa- 
nied wi^  philological  notes ;  the  second  con- 
fined to  the  revision  and  notes  for  the  English 
reader.  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  liave  been 
issued,  each  in  a  single  volume,  combining 
the  notes  for  the  scholar  and  the  English  read- 
er. Proverbs  has  lately  beet  issued  in  the 
same  form  as  Job.  Exodus,  Joshua,  Ruth, 
Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Zings,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  have  been  revised,  and  the  first 
four  of  these  books  are  now  (1878)  undergoing 
revimon  for  the  press.  The  Bible  union  has 
also  prepared  a  "  Bible  Primer  "  especially  for 
the  freedmen  in  the  south.  It  has  made  two 
translations  of  the  Testament  into  the  Chinese 
language,  one  in  the  character,  and  the  other 
in  the  Ningpo  colloauial.  Its  Spanish  Testa- 
ment has  undergone  three  revisions,  and  is  now 
widely  circulated  in  Spain  and  Mexico.    Its 


Italian  Testament  is  undergoing  revision  in 
Italy.  The  number  of  copies  of  Scriptures 
which  it  has  issued,  or  fhmished  the  means  for 
issuine,  in  aU  languages,  exceeds  a  million. — 
The  *^ Bible  Revision  Association,"  organized 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  2,  1858,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Louisville.  Ey.,  suspended 
operations  in  the  eariy  part  of  1860,  and  passed 
over  its  books  to  the  American  Bible  union. 
— ^The  history  of  Bible  societies  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  the  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha,  in  which  the 
European  societies  were  involved  from  about 
1811,  and  which  was  not  finally  settled  till  1827. 
The  one  idea  of  Bible  societies,  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  had 
to  a  certain  extent  engaged  all  parties  indiscrim- 
inately, and  especially  all  parties  of  the  refor- 
mation. The  Roman  Catnolic  church  had  a 
difierent  canon  of  Scripture  from  the  Protes- 
tant On  the  c<Mitinent  various  causes  had 
conspired  to  s^arate  the  Protestants  less  in 
this  matter  from  the  Catholics  than  their  breth- 
ren in  Great  Britain.  Consequently,  on  the 
continent,  the  Catholic  canon  was  in  use  amons 
Ptotestants.  At  first  the  London  society  had 
connived  at  this  difference  of  sentiment,  or  at 
least  had  not  allowed  itself  to  interfere  with  its 
free  exercise.  Thus  the  German  auxiliary  so- 
cieties had  from  t^e  outset  purchased  for  cir- 
culation the  Canstein  Bible,  in  which  the  apoc* 
ryphal  books  were  intermingled  with  the  ca- 
nonical (Protestant).  A  feeling  began  to  be 
manifest  on  this  subject  with  greatest  violence 
in  Scotland,  and  the  parent  society  therefore 
decided  in  1811  to  request  its  auxiliaries  to 
leave  out  the  Apocrypha.  This  request  pro- 
duced some  feeling,  and  it  waft  resdnded  in  1818. 
The  apociyphal  war  was  thus  fairly  commenc- 
ed ;  for  the  passing  and  subsequent  rescinding 
of  the  resolution  of  1811  brought  the  parties 
into  position.  The  inspiration  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  was  discussed,  and  the  custom  of 
the  Protestant  church  cited,  which  had  trans- 
lated the  Apocrypha,  and  even  in  the  establish- 
ment appointed  it  ^*  to  be  read  in^the  churches." 
Wliile  the  general  sentiment  was  in  favor  of 
the  non-inspiration  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
one  party  innsted  on  the  propriety  of  their 
circulation,  on  the  ground  that  the  catalogue 
of  the  canon  was  not  inspired,  and  that  even 
the  Protestant  canon  itself  was  not  an  article 
of  faith,  but  might  contain  uninspired  books. 
On  ^e  other  hand,  the  anti-apocryphal  party 
rigidly  defined  the  difference  between  the  ca- 
uOTfical  and  apocr3rphal  books,  designating  the 
apocryphal  as  ^*far  below  the  level  of  many 
human  writings,  fall  of  falsehoods,  errors,  su- 
perstitions, aird  contradictions,  and  the  more 
dangerous  for  assuming  to  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion." The  Scotch  paJty  was  violent,  the  con- 
tinental unyielding.  Tne  publication  of  the 
Catholic  Bible  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, in  181^,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
society,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fiames.  It  was 
thought  by  the  Edinburgh  society  a  violation 
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of  the  act  of  1818.  It  was  nrged  that  to  pub- 
lish a  Bible  in  which  the  apocryphal  books 
were  made  canonical,  was  worse  than  merely 
to  publish  them  as  apocryphal  at  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  London  soci- 
ety, on  a  revision  of  its  coarse,  decided  it  to 
be  erroneous,  and  resolved,  Aug.  19, 1822,  that 
the  moneys  of  the  society  should  henceforth 
be  used  only  in  printing  the  canonical  books, 
and  that  if  the  auxiliaries  published  the  Apoc- 
rypha, they  should  do  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. When,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
Leander  Van  Ess  asked  aid  in  publishing  his 
Bible,  and  promised  to  include  the  Apocrypha 
at  his  own  expense,  the  society  appropriated 
£500  for  the  purpose  (Sept  24,  1824).  The 
anti-apocryphal  party  procured  the  rescinding 
of  the  act  the  followinff  December,  on  the 
ground  that  the  apocry|mal  books  were  still 
undistinguished  from  the  canonical,  and  that 
therefore,  although  the  society's  money  was 
not  used  to  publish  them,  they  nevertheless 
had  the  apparent  sanction  of  inspiration  by  the 
good  company  in  which  the  society  allowed 
tiiem  to  be  put,  by  consenting  to  have  them 
intermingled  with  the  inspired  books.  The 
society,  in  rescinding  the  above  act  of  appropri- 
ation, advanced  only  one  step  ftirther  in  the 
apocryphal  reform.  It  had  in  the  act  of  re- 
scinding declared  that  the  money  of  the  society 
might  be  applied  to  aid  those  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  wnich  the  apocryphal  books  were 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  canon.  The  anti- 
apocryphal  party  had  already  achieved  too 
many  victories  to  be  satisfied  with  such  moder- 
ate ground.  The  Edinburgh  society  now  pro- 
tested (Jan.  17,  1825)  against  this  compromise 
of  Protestantism,  and  procured  in  the  following 
February  a  rescinding  act  which  swept  the 
records  of  the  London  society  of  all  former 
acts  on  the  subject  The  matter  stood  now 
where  it  had  before  1811,  but  the  anti-apocry- 
phal sentiment  was  conscious  of  its  strength, 
and  now  initiated  podtive  proceedings.  A  two 
years'  contest  followed,  in  which  the  ground 
was  all  reviewed,  and  the  end  of  which  was  a 
resolution  of  the  London  society  (May  8^  1827) 
that  no  association  or  individual  ciroulatmg  the 
apocryphal  books  should  receive  aid  from  the 
society ;  that  none  but  bound  books  should  be 
distributed  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  that  the  aux- 
iliaries should  circulate  them  as  received ;  and 
that  all  societies  printing  the  apocryphal  books 
should  place  the  amount  granted  them  for 
Bibles  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent  society. 
Thus  ended  the  controversy,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  split  the  parent  society  itself  and 
which  did  result  in  the  secession  of  man^  aux- 
iliaries on  the  continent.  Previous  to  this  con- 
troversy, the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  in 
many  instances  req)ecially  on  the  continent) 
acted  with  the  Protestants;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  church  had  abolished  the  Bible 
society  of  Ratisbon  (1817)  in  the  midst  of  the 
contest.  Meanwhile  the  London  society  con- 
tinued the  aid  of  its  f\mds,  under  its  successive 


prohibitions  in  reference  to  the  Apociypha, 
to  the  individual  enterprise  which  stiU  per- 
sisted, at  Munich,  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  Gradually  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
withdrew  its  flAvor  from  an  enterprise  that  re- 
ftised  its  aid  in  the  circulation  of  that  which 
she  deemed  the  canon  of  Scripture,  imtiL 
from  the  cooperation  which  had  eharacterized 
the  early  history  of  Bible  societies,  the  move- 
ment became  essentially  Protestant — When  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  society  was  formed, 
there  was  a  great  destitution  of  the  Bible 
in  all  countries;  the  Bible  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  in  only  47  lanffoages  and  dia- 
lects; but  since  1804  more  than  100,000,000 
Bibles.  New  Testaments,  and  portiona  of  the 
Bible  nave  been  issued  by  Bible  societies;  and 
the  Scriptures  are  now  circulated  among  near- 
ly all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  more 
than  200  different  langua^  ana  dialecta. — Be- 
fore the  invention  of  prmting  the  Bible  was 
the  most  expensive  boox  in  the  worid,  costing 
in  England,  in  the  Idth  century,  £80  a  copy. 
At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution  the 
cheapest  Bibles  were  valued  at  not  less  than 
$2  a  volume.  For  some  years  (1844-^58)  the 
American  Bible  society  sold  its  nonpareU  Bible 
without  references  at  25  cents  a  copy,  and  its 
pocket  pearl  Testament  at  6^  cents ;  and  now 
(1878)  this  cheapest  Bible  is  sold  at  40  centSi 
and  this  cheapest  Testament  at  10  cents.  It  is 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  make  the  prices 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  as  low  as  possible. 

BIBLIOGRiPHT  (Gr.  ptpTJav,  a  book,  and 
yp&6eiVj  to  describe),  literally,  the  description  of 
booKs.  Among  &e  Greeks  the  term  Pipkw- 
ypa/^  signified  only  the  writing  or  transcrip- 
tion of  books ;  and  a  bibliographer  witii  them 
was  a  writer  of  books,  in  the  sense  of  a  copy- 
ist The  French  term  hihlicgraphie  was  long 
used  to  signify  only  an  acauaintance  with  an- 
cient writings,  and  with  tne  art  of  decipher- 
ing them.  In  its  modem  and  more  extended 
sense,  bibliography  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
science  or  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  their 
different  degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed 
and  real  value,  the  subiects  discussed  by  their 
respective  authors,  and  the  rank  which  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  library. 
It  is  therefore  divided  into  two  branoliea,  the 
first  of  which  has  reference  to  the  contents  of 
books,  and  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
phrase,  intellectual  bibliography;  the  second 
treats  of  their  external  character,  the  history 
of  particular  copies,  ^c^^md  may  be  termed 
material  bibliography.  The  object  of  the  first 
kind  is  to  acquaint  literary  men  with  the  most 
valuable  books  in  every  department  of  stody, 
either  by  means  of  fdphabetioal  catalogues 
simply,  or  by  eataloguei  rauonfU$y  acootnpa- 
nied  by  critical  remarks. — It  is  the  province 
of  the  bibliographer  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
materials  of  which  books  are  composed,  and 
tiieir  different  forms,  the  number  of  pages,  the 
typographical  character,  the  number  and  de- 
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soription  of  the  platea,  the  completenesa,  oor- 
reotnesa,  and  all  the  other  external  peooliari- 
lies  or  distinctionB  of  an  edition.  He  knows 
not  only  the  treatises  that  have  been  written 
on  any  particular  topic,  their  comparative 
valae,  and  the  various  editions  of  books,  but 
also  in  what  important  respects  one  edition  dif- 
fers from  another,  when  and  from  what  cause 
omissions  have  been  made,  deficiencies  suppli- 
ed, errors  corrected,  and  additions  subjoined. 
When  books  have  been  published  anonymously 
or  pseudonymously,  he  mdicates  the  real  name 
of  the  concealed  author ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
rarity  of  books,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  render  them 
scarce.  In  compiling  a  catalogue,  he  assigns  to 
them  that  place  which  they  ought  to  hold  in 
the  system  of  classification  adopted  for  arrang- 
ing a  public  or  private  collection  of  books. 
These  legitimate  duties  of  the  bibliographer, 
however,  require  a  variety  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge seldom  if  ever  possessed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  different  writers  have  selected  dif- 
ferent fields  of  labor  in  t}ie  science. — A  collec- 
tion of  all  the  works  belonging  to  the  various 
departments  of  bibliography  would,  it  has 
been  estimated,  exceed  20,000  volumes.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  indicated  or  de- 
scribed in  Namnr's  Bibliogra^hie  paleographi- 
eo-diplamatieo'bibliographigue  generale  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Li^ge,  1888) ;  abo  m  Peignot^s  BeperUnre 
hihiiographique  univerul  (8vo,  Paris,  1812); 
Home's  ^^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliog- 
raphy," vol.  ii  (8vo,  London,  1814);  Bohirs 
"General  Catalogue."  vol.  i.  (8vo,  London, 
1847) ;  Petzholdt's  Anuigerf&r  Bibliographie 
und  Bibliothskiwissen&ehqfty  an  important  peri- 
odical commenced  in  1840  in  Halle ;  and  in  Petz- 
holdt'sv  remarkably  full  and  complete  catalogue 
entitled  Bibliotheea  Bibliographica  (Leipsic, 
1866).  For  information  upon  certain  points 
connected  with  bibliography,  see  Book,  Book- 
binding, Diplomatics,  Enoba VINO,  Librabt, 
Mantsobipts,  Papib,  Pbintino,  andWniTiNO. 
The  foUowing  elementary  works  treat  general- 
ly upon  all  matters  appertaining  to  this  science. 
Although  most  of  them  are  old,  and  some  not 
well  digested,  they  nevertheless  contain  much 
curious  as  well  as  useful  information : 

Aobakd,  0.  F.    Coon  A16meatftlre  de  bibttognmhle.   8  toIi^ 

8to,  MtfseUlM,  1S06-T 
BoTLABD.  A.    TT9l!t&  ^Mmentalre  d«  blbUogrq>hle.    Sro,  Flt- 

riA,180a 
Diiaa,  J.  M.  0.   Einleltaiig  in  die  B&oherkimda.    8d  ed^  9 

Toto.  4to,  VieniiA,  17V5-'6l 
DiBDnc,  T.  F.    BibUogrq>hioil  Deetmevon.    8  toI«.  royal  Svo, 

London,  1817. 
HoBKK,  T.  H.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  BIbliogT^>hy. 

S  Tolf.  8to,  London,  1814. 
MoBTiLLABo,  Y.    Stodlo  bibttognfloo.    Sd  ed^  8to,  Ftklermo, 

1882. 
PnoKOT,  &  O.    Dtetlonnaire  ndsonnd  de  bibttologle  (with 

supplement).    8  toIs.  Sto,  Psrls,  li^(>8>*4. 
PiTznoLDT,  J.    KAtechlMnoA  der  Bibllothekenlebre.    8d  ed., 

16mo,  Leipsic,  1S71. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  make  a  universal 
catalogue,  such  as  would  embody  the  ideal 
of  a  bibliographical  work  by  giving  the  title 
of  every  important  book  ever  published  in 
any  country,  would  be  literally  impossible. 


The  attempt  has  nevertheless  been  made,  and 
some  of  the  results,  though  exceedingly  incom- 
plete when  compared  wiui  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  catalogue,  are  most  useful  to  the  bibli- 
ographer. Even  more  valuable,  however,  are 
those  works  which  more  modestly  attempt  to 
give  a  list  of  only  the  leading  standard  books 
of  the  world.  We  give  the  titles  of  a  few  cat- 
alogues compiled  with  either  one  or  the  otJier 
of  these  aims: 

Aixnomi,  8.  A.  DIetlontry  of  EnffUfh  Uteratore  and  Brit- 
ish and  Amarion  Authors.  8  toIi.  large  Sro,  Philadelphia, 
IbflS-Tl. 

Applroks*  library  Ifaaoal;  containing  a  Oatalogae  Baison- 
n6  of  upward  of  12,000  of  the  most  important  works  in  orery 
department  of  knowledge.    8to,  New  York,  1817. 

BiBUonnGi.  GrenTllllana,  by  J.  T.  Payne  and  H.  Fosa. 
Part  i^  8  Tols.  8to,  London,  1849.    Part  U.,8to,  1818. 

Bomr,  H.  O.  A  Qeneral  Oatakigua  of  Booka.  Svo,  London, 
1841,  pp.  8,100. 

Ooaimosl7kaowaMtk«**0«lawC«talogM.*'   It  hM  bMo  ra|irtet«d 
laf  vol*. 

BsvmtT,  J.  C.  Mannel  dn  Ubraire  et  de  ramateor  de  Uvrea. 
Latest  ed.,  6  toIs.,  Paria,  1860-'6&. 

An  cxiMiiiTt  Mid  wtflil  wvAa  ooetalslMr  boUom  o/  ttjOQO  tRMnlt 
wockt. 

Dahtb,  a.  Tables  blographiqaes  et  btbUogranhiqaei  des 
sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  arte.    Sro,  Paris,  186ft. 

Dn  Bun,  O.  F.  Bibliographie  inatmotiTe.  7  toIs.  8vo,  Pa- 
ria, 17«^'8. 

DiBDnv,  T.  F.  The  Ubranr  Companion ;  or,  the  Tonng  Man*s 
Guide  and  the  Okl  Man^i  Comfort  in  the  choice  of  a  libra- 
ry.   Thick  8to,  London,  1884. 

DionoiniAUui  Bibuoobapriqitb.  (Compiled,  according  to 
Barbier,  by  the  abb6  Du  Clos.)   8  toIs.  8vo,  Paris,  17iK). 

Ebbbt,  F.  a.  a  Oeneral  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  from  the 
German.    4  toIs.  8to,  Oxibrd,  1887. 

Th«  otlglMl  MiHloe  WM  pabltakad  •!  Lriprie  la  18S1-'S0,  la  t  toU. 
4*0. 

Oboboi,  J.  T.     AOgemelnes  enropUsohes  BAoher-Lexikon, 

1000-1787.    (With  supplements.)    8  toIs.  Ibtto,  Letpslc,  1748 

-68. 
GaissB,  J.  G.  T.    Tr6aor  des  ttrres  raree  et  pr^eox,  ou 

NouTcaa  dicdonnatre  bibUograpbiqne.  Dresden.  1 953  ^f  »€q. 
Mbusbl,  J.  G.    BibUotheca  Hlstorica.    22  toIs.  in  11,  Sto, 

Leipsic,  1788-1804. 
HooBB,  Dr.  C.  H.    What  to  Bead  and  How  to  Bead.    New 

York,  1871. 
NoDiBB,  C.    Description  raiscmnte  d*nne  Jolle  coUeotloo  de  U- 

vres.    8TO,  Paris,  1844. 
P«>BTBB,  N.    Booka  and  Beading.    4th  ed.,  cr.  8to,  New 

Tork,18n. 
Pttkam,  G.  p.,  and  Pbbkxns,  F.  B.  The  Best  Beading.  lOmo, 

New  York,  1878. 
QriBABD,  J.  M.    BibBographle  gto^rale  dn  XDC*  sitele. 

Paris,  1868. 
Bbbovabd,  a.  a.    (>itak)^lrne  de  la  biMlothteue  d*nn  ama- 
teur, avec  notes  blbUognphiques,  dus.   4  toIs.  8ro,  Paris, 

1818. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  more  common 
for  a  bibliographer  to  select  some  special  de- 
partment, collecting  or  cataloguing  the  works 
belonging  in  some  one  class  of  literature.  Such 
dictionaries  and  catalogues  applicable  to  partic- 
ular branches  of  knowledge,  and  comprising 
the  works  published  on  the  subjects  discussed, 
would  of  tnemselves  constitute  a  librarj.  In 
the  present  article  we  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  important. 

ATKiKSOif,  J.  Hedkal  BibUography.  A  and  B.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1884. 

Baokbb.  a.  and  A.  db.  BlbUoth^ue  dee  toirains  de  la 
compagnie  de  Jdsus.    0  toIs.  royal  8ro,  li^ge,  18n8  €t  9ea, 

BiBABD,  A.  8.  L.  Essai  blbUographkiue  but  les  Mitioos  aes 
Eherlrs.    Sro,  Paria,  1828. 

Blazb,  F.  H.  J.  BlbHographle  mnsicale  de  la  France  eC  de 
r^tranger.    8to,  Paris,  1881. 

BBmoBMAii,  B.  W.  Bhort  View  of  Legal  Bibliography.  Sto, 
London,  1809. 

Camxts,  a.  G.    Professktt  d*aTocat  6th  ed~  f  rob.  8to,  Puts, 
1888. 
▲a  wwlhat  wwk  on  jvl^ndMM  tod  lU  oMtr  Mbllofrtphy. 
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CLABn,  A.  and  J.  B.  B.    A  Concise  View  at  the  Snooeeskm 

of  Bacred  litcntnre.    8  toIs.  Bvo,  London,  1880-'8S. 
Daslinq,  J.    CroloMBdla  BibUogn4>hioft:  A  IJbnry  Mannal 

of  Theological  and  General  LUenture.    2  vols,  royal  8to, 

London,  lb6^'9. 
Db  MoaoAN,  A.    Arlthmetkal  Booka,  from  the  InTeotton  of 

Printing  to  the  Fk<esent  Time.    Post  Sva  London,  1847. 
DupcE^,  A.  M.    Manuel  des  ^tadlants  en  droit    12mo,  Paris, 

1886. 
Dupnr,  A.  M .    Manuel  da  droit  pnbUc  eod^slaBttqae  franfials. 

12ino,  Paris,  1844. 

CooUlnlDg  blbUognphlcAi  notleM  of  wo^  upon  Uw,  Ac 

DirpLnsxB,  P.  A.  O.    BlbUographiepar^mlologlqQe.   (BIbttog- 

raphy  of  Proverbs.)    8to,  Paris.  1847. 
DsTAKBin.  J.     Caulogus  Bibnothece  Historioo-NataraUa 
hi  Bank!.    ~  "     '        - 


Jos^hl 


5  Toto.  8V0,  LolidoD,  17M-180a 


TIm  moat  oonpleto  efttalogo*  of  boob  on  natwtl  hktory  cTor  paUkk 
d.    Tht  mlltrthn  nmr  tulnnp  In  tht  Brlrtrii  miiwni 


Eixia,  H.  Catalogue  of  Booki  on  Angling.  8vo,  London, 
1811. 

EuoBtJ.  General  and  BibttogvapfaloalDictkoaiy  of  the  Has 
Arts.    8vo,  London,  18S6. 

Emoslmahx,  W.  Bibttotheca  FhUolagica.  (A  Hst  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars,  dlottonaries,  dec.,  published  from  1780 
to  1803.)  M  ed.,  Syo,  Lelpslc,  18fiB.  Alao,  Bibttotheca  Me- 
chanioo-Technologlca,  1  vol. ;  BlbUotheoa  Baiptorum  Clas- 
sioorum,  1  vol.;  Medioo-Chinirffloa,  1  vol.;  CEoonomIca,  1 
vol. ;  Yeterlnarik,  1  vol ;  Zoologica  et  PalsMutologiea,  1  voL ; 
BibUothek  der  Forst-  und  Jagd wissenschaften .  1  vol :  Bl- 
bliothek  der  Handhmffswisseosehaft,  1  voL;  BibUothek  der 
neuem  Sprachen,  1  voX 

FoBsn,  J.  Manual  of  Select  Hedioal  BlhUogranhy.  Boyal 
SvoJLondon,  1886. 

Hour*,  T.  H.  Manual  of  Bibttoal  Bibliography.  M  ed.,  8voi, 
Lraidon.  184A. 

HoTKB,  Dr.  J.  G.  Yoir.  Literatur  der  Krieggwlsaeaschaft  und 
Kriegageeohfchte.    12mo,  Berlin,  1882-Nt5. 

Lalahdi,  J.  DB.    BlbUograpUe  aatronon^ue.    4to,  Fisria, 

loOo. 

M^Ctllogh^J.B.   TheUteratoreofPoUtloalEeoDomT.  6vo, 

London,  1845. 
MruiASD,  F.  W.  A.    BlbBotheea  Mathematical    6  voto.  8vo, 

Leipeio,  1797-1800. 

Cooteinlng  tbo  Utaratara  of  AriUunotle,  gMOMtry,  modualeiy  op* 

OnrnroBB,  E.  M.     BibHognphle  blographlque  unlveraelle. 

(Dlctlonaij  of  works  relative  to  the  public  and  pri\'ate  Hie 

of  oelebratsd  personages.)    2  vols.  4to,  Brussels,  1860>*S4. 
Obmk.  W.    BibUotheca  Blbllca:  A  Select  List  of  Books  on 

Sacred  Literature,  with  notices,  Ac    8vo,  Edinburgh,  1884. 
PsaoHxaoN,  A.    BIbttographie  entomologlque.    2  vols.  8vo, 

Paris.  1887. 
Pu>i70QFaT,  W.  G.    Uteratura  Medlea  Digesta.   4vol8.rOTral 

4to,  TQblngen.  ISOS-'d. 
Pools,  W.  F.    An  Index  to  Perlodkal  Lttcntura.    8vo,  New 

York,  1858. 

An  noMdlaglj  omM  book,  lofnc  soflv^feto  koy  to  the  ooattata  of 
1,800  TolomM  of  ftondard  AoMriflu  aa4  EagttA  pwlodlcal 


BoT,  C.  H.  A.   Catatogua  Blbttotheo*  Medkss.    6  vols.  8vo, 

Amsterdam,  1880. 
TiaKAinE-CoMPAya,  H.    Blbttothtooe  aslatlqne  et  afrloalne. 

2  part^  8vo,  Paris.  1841.'2. 
Walob,  J.  G.    BibUotheca  Theofogica  Selects.    4  vols.  8vo, 

Jena,  17W-'«5. 
Walob,  J.  G.    BibUotheca  Patrtotlca,  Utterarila  Annotation!- 

bus  inatructa.   New  ed.,  Svo,  Jena,  1884. 

National  bibliographies  (catalogues  of  works  in 
the  literature  of  a  single  nation)  are  very  nu- 
merous. Of  these  also  we  can  only  give  some 
of  the  most  useful, 

1.  Amebioa. 

AsHxn,  G.  M.    BlbUqgraphlcal  and  HlBtorical  Essay  on  the 

Dutch  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  New  Netherland. 

8  pts.  smaU  4to,  Amsteroam,  1865. 
AspcrwALL.  J.    BibUotheca  Amertos  SeptentrlonaUa.    8vol 

Paris,  1820. 
BiBuooaAPmoAL  Cataloovb  of  Books,  Transktlons  of  the 

Scripturee,  and  other  PubUoations  in  the  Indian  Tongues  of 

the  united  States.    8vo,  Washington,  1840. 
BrBuoTHxoA  Amxbioana  ;  or,  a  Chronofoglcal  Catak>gue  of 

the  most  curious  and  Interesting  Books,  Pamphleta,  Ac^ 

upon  North  and  South  America.    4to,  London,  1789. 
DALaniPLa,  A.    Catalogue  of  Authors  who  have  written  on 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  &c    4to,  London,  1807. 
Fabibaitlt,  B.  G.    Catalogue  des  ouvrages  sur  Fhistolre  de 

r  Am^que.    (EspeciaDy  pertaining  to  thoee  parts  of  Amer- 


ica formeriv  in  the  poDsosslon  of  the  French.)   8  pta.  Svc, 

Quebec,  IWT. 
Kamnr,  W.    B4bUott>ecg  AmericansB  Primoidla.   410,  Losi- 

don,  1718. 
Limswio^  H.  E.    The  Lttetature  of  American  Local  Hlatocr; 

a  BibUooranhloal  Essay.    8vo.  New  York,  184e. 
MxusaL,J.G.    BU)Uotheoa  Hlstorioa.   Vols.  8  and  10. 

Fall  UUo  pcoTioaaly  gtT«B. 

Bica,0.  A  Catak«ue  of  Books  relating  prtndpaOjr  to  Amcr^ 
tea,  arranged  under  the  years  In  which  they  wefe  printed, 
from  1500  to  1700.    8vo,  London,  1882. 

ContdaliWlMvtklM. 

BioiL  O.    BibUotheca  Americana  Nova,  rioee  ITOQi     6vo, 

London,  1885w 
Bioa,0.    Supplement    1701-1800.    Svts  London,  1841. 

Tha  MbllodMoa  mA  BopplooMBt  ooatate  Mtl  «tfel«. 

BiOB,  O.  BibUotheca  Americana  Nova.  1801-44  (with  d 
index).    8vo,  London,  1846w 

TsaHAUZ^CoMr AHB,  U.  BlhUoth^ue  amAricalne.  8vo,FBriB, 
1886.  -*       -» 

CootalM  IhB  titlM  of  14U  woiki  pBbliihod  pNTlow  to  tko  7^  ma 

TaOnirn,  N.  BIbUographlcal  Guide  to  At»«»H^ft  Lttefatnre. 
12mo,  Londoa,  1S56. 

WAaoKir,  D.  B.  BibUoAeca  Americana;  being  a  Cholee  Col- 
lection of  American  Books,  &o.    8vo,  Paris,  1S40. 

2.  Gbbat  Britain. 

AmynsoH,  C    Annals  of  the  English  Bible.    (Coptalnliy  a 

Hst  of  the  various  editlona,  Ac)    2  vols.  8va  LoDdoiLl$45. 
BsLOB.  William.   Anecdotes  of  literatore  and  Scarce  Books. 

SvoTLondon,  1807-'12.     ' 
BoHV,  J.    Catalogue  of  an  Extensive  CoDeetien  of  EMfioh 

Books.    6vo.  London,  1829. 
BsTBOBa,  8.  E.    Censure  LIteraila;  containing  TItka,  Ah- 

atracta,  and  Oplnkma  of  old  EngUah  Booka.    10  vols.  8v«; 

LoodoB,  1816. 
BaTI>OB^  S.  £.    The  British  Blbttographer.     4  vols.  Swl 

London,  1810-'14. 
BaTDoaa,  S.  E.    Beatituta;  or,  Tltlea,  Eztrada,  and  Chane- 

ters  of  Old  Books  In  EngUsh  Literature,  revised.   4  vola 

8vo,  London,  1814-'16. 
CoLLiXB,  J.  P.    BIbUographlcal  and  CrMeal  Aecooat  of  the 

Barest  Bw>kB  In  the  English  Language.    8  toU.,  LmkIwl 

1865;  4  vols- New  York,  1866. 
CoTTOir,  H.    Editions  of  t^e  Bible  and  Farts  thenof  in  Eag- 

Ush.    2d  ed..  8vo,  Ox«jrd,  1652. 
GaiFTXTB,  A.  F.  Bibttotheca  Angk>-Poetioa;  or,  a  Dewxlptlve 

Catalogue  of  a  rare  and  rich  CoUectkm  of  Early  EicUA 

Poetry.    8vo,  London,  1815. 
Hazlitt,  W.  C.    Hand  Book  to  the  Popular,  PoeticaL  and 

Dramatic  Literature  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Inveotian  ef 

Printing  to  the  Bestoratlon.    11  parts,  8va  Loodte,  1867. 
HfTMB,  A.    The  Learned Sodeties  andPHnting Clubs  of  the 

United  Kingdom  (with  Usts  of  their  pubUcMons,  Ac).   2d 

ed.,  post  bro,  Lcmdon,  18SS. 
LowiVDBa,  W.  T.    The  B{bUographer''s  Manual  of  EoffWi 

Liteiature.     New  ed-  6  vols,  in  U  parts,  BoboL  Loadfla. 

1857-^64.  ^^ 

Macbat,  W.  D.    a  Manual  of  Britlah  Historians  to  A.  D. 

1600.    8vo,  London,  1845. 
Mabtik,  J.     Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Books  pclvmtalf 

printed  in  England.   2  vols.  imp.  6vo,  Lcmdon,  IS$L 
MouLB,  T.     Bibnotheoa  Heraldiea  Manue  Britannia:  Aa 

Anamical  Catak)gue  of  Books  on  Genealogj.  HenUiy, 

NobUity,  Knighthood,  and  Ceremonies.    Boyal  8tq^  Lon- 
don, 1822. 
Blip,  J.    BtbUotheoa  Scoto-Celtica;  or,  an  Account  of  a& 

the  Books  which  have  been  pubUshed  In  the  Gaslle  Lsn- 

guage.    SvoLondon,  1882. 
Satagb,  J.    The  Librarian ;  being  an  Account  of  Scarce, 

Valuable,  and  Useihl  EngUsh  Booka.   8  vols.  6va  Loadaa, 

1809-12. 
Smth.  J.  R.    A  Blbttographical  List  of  aU  Wocka  Uhiatratl^ 

the  Provincial  DialecU  of  England.    8vo.  London,  IS46L 
BnvBirB,  H.    Catakigue  of  my  Ei^Uah  Library.    Post  Sn^ 

London,  1858. 

OtrlBff  A  Mloet  Ibt  of  (,TS1  toIobm. 

Upoott,  W.    BibUography  of  Works  on  British  Topqgnil^. 

8  vols.  8vo,  London,  1818. 
Walpolb.  H.    Catalogue  of  Boyal  and  Noble  Authoia  «C 

England ;  enlarged  by  Park.    5  vols.  Svo,  London,  18M. 
Wbioht,  T.    Blographtt  Britannlea  Liteiaria.    Anglo-Saxsa 

and  Norman  Periods.    (With  Usts  at  woiks,  Aa)   9  vela 

8VO,  London.  1842-'! 
Watt.  B.    BibUotheca  Britannlea;  or,  a  General  Index  of 

Britlah  and  Foreign  Literature.    4  vola.  4to,  EdhdMiifli. 

1820. 
VoU  1. aad IL, ftlpkabotkid*  vob. lii. od  W., 
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8.  Fbanob. 

AsssumAV,  C.  Btbtto^nphie  romantiqiie.  (Aneedotle  ett- 
aloffoe  of  ftandwd  modern  French  romanee.)  Sro,  Pferit, 
ISW;  rerlMd  tnd  enlarged  ed^  1879.  _   , 

BoBSAjroi,  H.  Ma  bibUothdqoe  ftmncalae.  .Poet  8to,  Fu1^ 
1855. 

OMm  A  MlMt  Ibl  ofAboet  T,M»  «<al«mM«r  tha  bMi  •dltloM  oT  ttead. 
•HFwSek  Mikon.    BoMBfS  aIm  p«Mlih«l  In  I84S  >  kn»  octoTO 
Totanrt  of  lbi«If»  book*,  inoiily  Fy«ch»  MTMiftd  •ceo»^ 
with  BrteM,  A  g«ml  ladtz,  ««^    Ua  hM  cIbm  pobllahad  two  rapfl*. 


I>nMaiLn«,K.L.   Leasldeleaim^ndreadtflaFrHMe.    fBfb- 

Uograpbkal  dtettonarr  of  IVendi  wiltan  to  the  end  of  the 

IsSieeBtiuT^wtthsnppleiDenta.)  7  vob.  8vo,  Faria,  18p&-U 
DicnoKirAiu  blognpMaae  et  MbBogradtilaae  dea  prUks- 

tenrs  et  aermofinalrea  francaia,  par  TAhbe  de  la  P.    8to, 

Parta,  1684. 
OimAin.T  DS  Saiht-Famkav,  A.     BlbllograpUe  hiatorlqne 

et  topographkrae  de  la  France.    4to,  Paria,  1845. 
eon  AM,  p.  H.    Bibllogiaphia  hlatorlqoe  de  la  vlUe  de  Ljob 

pendant  la  r^vdotkui  francalae.    8TO.Lyon8,ld45. 
LBU>ifo,  J.    BibUothdqoe  biatorique  da  la  France.    5  Tola. 

foUo,  Paria.  17C8-7a 

OoBtatalac  M|000  ariklM,  t  iadoBM,  tad  a  *Mm  ct  •nmymmt 
Mtbon. 

I/>RSicz,  O.    Catalogoe  g6n6ral  de  la  ttbralrle  fran^alae. 

184a-'«5.    4  Tola^  Paria,  ISn. 
QuiBAKD,  J.  M.    Ia  France  UtttoMbre,  on  Dlctionnalre  bibll- 

offraphione,  Ac    (Idth  and  19th  centorlea.)    18  Tola.  8to, 

QriRABD,  J.  BL  La  fltt^ratnre  ftan^aiae  contempocalne, 
1887-49.  (Commenced  by  Qn^iard,  and  continned  by  oth- 
ers.)   6  Tola.  Sto,  Pula,  1848-'ST. 

QuiiAKD,  J.  M.  Lea  anpereherlea  Htttfratpea  d^ToU^ea,  Oa- 
leriee  dea  anteua  apoorphea,  aappoa^,  dtoila^a,  dEO^  de 
la  llttdratare  francaiae.   4  Tola.  8to,  Fluia.  1847>'fi8. 

Bnmet^s  Manuel  du  Ubravre^  before  mendoned, 
although  a  general  work,  is  very  rioh  in  French 
bibliography. 

4.  Germakt. 

ASHSB,  A.  a  Bibttof^pbical  EsaaT  on  the  Bcrlptorea  Bemm 
Qermantearam.    4to,  London  and  Berlin,  1848. 

BiroKiraB,  B.  BlbUographlaehea  Handboch  der  dentachen 
dramatlachen  Literatur.    4to,  Berlin.  1887. 

EwosLMAXH,  W.  BibHotheca  Oeographica.  9  Tola.  8to, 
Ldpalcl868. 

A  daalltd  catalecM  «f  all  th*  wofka  oa  ^aagwpht  tad  tm«ala-f«b> 
lkkadiaO«nnaBy,ft«mthaiBt44Uoflbal4tk  owtwj  down  to  fSM, 
wllk  pitoaa,  ladas,  kc 

Bvomuxv,  W.  BIbllothek  der  aehSafls  WlaaenichafteiL 
(A  liat  of  German  romanoea,  playa,  and  poema.  pabUahed 
from  1760  to  18460   8  Tola.  8to,  Leipslc  1887-'4d. 

EiaoB,  J.  B.    Handbach  der  deotichen  Llteninr.    9d  ed^  4 

Tola.  8to,  Letpaio,  1888-'45. 

A  alaaMd  eatelogaa  of  aU  tha  baoki  psbliihad  la  OatnaBy  htm  tha 
mlddla  tt  tha  18th  eantwy. 

Hcnrtira,  W.  Allgemeinai  Bftcherlexfkon.  (With  Ato  anp* 
plementa.)    18  Tola.  4to,  Leipalc,  18I8-'49. 

Aa  alphahatteal  aatakfoa  of  all  tha  booka  pobllahad  la  Oanaaay, 
from  1700  to  IMS,  with  liMa,  prkaa,  and  pabllahan'  nainaa. 

Jiruva,  N.  H.    BIbliotbeca  (}«rmano-6k>ttloa.    8to,  Ham- 

bar?.  1817. 
EATasB,  C.  O.    YoUatandiges  Bflcher-Lezlkon,  4c    (With 

three  snpplemcnta.)    18  Tola.  4to,  Lelpaio,  1884-'68. 

Aa  alphahalkal  aalabna,Hka  thai  af  Halarfn,  of  aU  boaka,*o., 
p^llahadfraa  1700  to  im, 

Schwab,  O.     Wegweiaer  dordi  die  Literatur  der  Dentaehen. 
Bin  Handbneh  fOr  lAfen.    Heraosgeffeben  Ton  OuaUT 
Schwab  and  Karl  Klflpfiel.    8d  ed.,  8to,  Leipalc  1847. 
Aa  IndlipiaaMa  galda  la  tha  fcamth»  of  a  aalaat  (liraMii  Mbwry. 

TATLQim,  W.     HIatorie  SnrTey  of  German  Poetry.   8  Tola. 

8to,  London.  1888-'80. 
Thxmm,  F.  L.  J.    The  Literature  of  Germany,  fhnnlta  earliest 

period.    (With  blbliographkal  notea,  dus.)    limo,  London, 

Ebert^s  "  General  Bibliographical  Dictionary,** 
before  mentioned,  is  espeoiallj  rioh  in  early 
German  literature. 

5.  Italy. 

BnuooBAnA,  od  elenco  lac^lontfto  delle  opera  coDtennta 
neOa  coUezione  de' daaald  itaUani.    8to,  Milan,  1814. 

BnuoomAitA  del  romanii  e  poem!  caTaOereechi  ItallanL 
(By  a  da*  Contl  MeliL)    8d  ed.,  8to,  Mikn,  1888. 


Bbtdow,  &  E.    Bea  Lttenute,  btbttographieal  and  crMoaL 

(Prlndpal^  upon  Italian  ttterature.)    8  Tola.  8vo,Kaplea, 

Borne,  and  GenoTa,  1881-'8. 
OAirny,  L    L*ltalia  ocientiflca  oootamporanea.    8vo,  MUao, 

1844.  * 

FontaWi,  G.     BibHoteca  dolT  eloquenza  italiana,  con  le 

annotaiionl  del  Bignor  Apoetolo  Zeno.    8  toIs.  4to,  Parma, 

lb06-'4. 

Aa  ladas  to  thia  latl  adlUflO  waa  pobUdiad  la  181L 
Oamba,  B.    Delle  noTcUe  italiano  in  prosa  bibliografla.    9d 

ed.,  8to,  Florence,  1885. 

A  dataUad  oeeeant  of  Ika  irofka  of  Ika  ItallBB  ao«aUat«. 

Gaxba  da  Baobano,  B.    Serle  del  ceati  di  lingua.   4th  ed. 
royal  8to,  Vexdoa,  1689. 


Hatx.  N.  F.    Btblloleea  ttdlana.  oaia  notlzia  de'  Ebri  rari 
ttahanL   New edn 8 Tola., ItoMUan,  1771-'2. 

6,  Spain,  Pobtuoal,  and  Nobthbbn  Eubopb. 

Amomo,  N.    BibHotheca  HlapanaYetna  ad  annum  1600. 

New  ed.^  Tola.  fi>tto,  Madrid,  1788. 
Ainomo,  N.    Bibllotheoa  HisiMma  Nora,  ab  anno  1500  ad 

annum  1484.    New  ed.,  8  Tola.  foHo,  Madrid,  178S-U 
BAnBoaA-MAOHADO,  D.    BibUotheca  Lusltana  Critlca  et  ()hro- 

nologiea.    4  Tola.  IbUo,  Ltabon,  1741-'69. 
BxxTKOWMO,  F.    Hiatorra  literatntr  polaklej.    (lUatorr  of 

Poliah  literature,  exhibited  in  a  hit  of  wridnga,  dec)    8 

Tola.  8to,  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  1814. 
Boumwmc,  F.    Ulatoiy  of  Spaniah  and  Portuguese  Lit»> 

ratura,  tranalated  by  Boaa.    8  Tola.  8to,  London,  1888. 
CAantx,  M.    BibUotheca  Arablco-Hiapana  Eacurialenala.    9 

Toto.  IbMo,  Madrid,  1760-'70. 
Oastbo.  J.  B.  de.    BibUoteoa  Eqiafiola.    8  Tola,  folio,  Ma- 
drid, 1781-'6.  ^     _ 
Ntzbup,  B.    Almlndellgt  Literaturiezkon  for  Danmark,  dbc 

9  Tola.  4to,  Copenhagen,  1890. 


AoBlvanal  Utwair  lostoen of  Dasaaaik, Norway, aad loalaad, glr- 
lii(  an  aeeoaat  of  aataon  aad  thair  work& 

Gno,  F.    HIatory  of  Buaslan  Lheimture,  with  a  Lexicon  <£ 

Buaalan  Authora.    8to,  Oxford,  1880. 
BiOKS  und  Nakeukt.    AUgemeinea  SchriftateUer  und  Ge- 

lehrten-Lexlkon  der  I¥oTinzen  LiTland.£athland,  und  Kur- 

land.    4  Tola,  thick  8TO,Mltau.l887-*88. 
Salta,  y.    (;atalogue  of  Spaniah  and  Portngueae  Booka, 

with  bibliographical  remarka.    8  Tola.  8to,  London.  1828-*7. 
Wabxholtz,  C.  G.    BibUotheca  Uiat(nlGaSueoo-Gothioa.    1& 

Tola.  8T0,  Stockhofan,  1788-lbl7. 

7.  MlBOKLLANEOUS. 

pAoib,  L.    Bfbliographie  Japonalae,  on  catalogue  dea  ouTm- 

gee  relatifo  au  Japon.    4to.  Paria,  1S71. 
BiBUOTHxoA  HiBFAifo-AMSBiOAif  A.    18mo,  Loodon,  1871. 

In  most  of  these  ooontries  periodical  oata- 
logaes  of  all  current  publications,  oritioal  jour- 
n^s,  weekly  trade  circulars,  &c.,  hare  long 
been  pnblished,  forming  collectively  valuable 
sources  of  information. 

BIBLIOMAHIA  (Gr.  /?<^Aiav,  book,  and  fiavla^ 
madness),  a  term  first  mtroduced  by  Dr.  Dib- 
din  to  denote  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
curious  books.  The  bibliomaniac  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles,  but,  being  a  lover 
of  books  rather  than  (k  knowledge,  attaches 
himself  to  accidental  rather  than  essential 
qualities,  and  spends  a  fortune  for  works  the 
contents  of  which  he  might  obtain  for  a  few 
dollars.  The  specially  which  gives  value  to  a 
book  may  be  its  age  or  rarity,  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  m*  the  £Eu;t  of  its 
having  issued  from  a  particular  publishing 
house.  It  may  be  a  handsome  ana  peculiar 
.  binding,  fancifol  typography,  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  belonged  to  some  eminent  person- 
age, possessing  perhaps  an  autograph  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  or  tnat  the  purchaser  desires  it  to 
swell  a  ooUecdon  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  literature.    Bibliomania  originated  in 
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HollaDd  near  the  close  of  the  17th  oentmy, 
and  passed  thence  into  England,  where  it  has 
held  its  principal  seat,  though  it  has  more 
recently  heoome  to  some  extent  a  passion  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States.  Numerous 
collections  have  heen  made  .of  the  editions 
of  the  Bihle,  of  which  the  most  complete  is 
in  the  British  museum,  though  rivalled  oy  that 
of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York ;  of  editions 
of  the  classics  in  usum  DelpMni  and  cum 
noti»  tariorum ;  of  first  editions  of  the  clas- 
hes ieditioneB  prineipes),  and  of  many  books 
which  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  typography 
(incunabula);  of  Bipont  editions,  and  those 
cited  by  the  academy  della  Crusca;  of  the 
**  Republics "  of  the  Elzevirs ;  and  works 
printed  by  Aldus,  Oomino  of  Padua,  Bodoni, 
Mattaire,  Foulis,  Barbou,  and  BaskerviUe.  In 
France  the  jest  books,  burlesque  treatises,  and 
macaronic  poems  of  the  16th  century,  which 
proceeded  from  the  school  of  Merlin  Ooccaie 
and  Kabelais,  have  been  much  sought  after 
by  bibliomaniacs.  The  bindings  on  which  the 
highest  prices  are  set  in  France  are  those  of 
Derosne,  Padeloup,  Simier,  and  Thouvenin; 
and  in  England,  tnose  of  Charles  Lewis  and 
Roger  Payne.  The  most  extraordinary  prices 
are  paid  for  splendid  old  editions,  copies  wilJi 
a  likeness  of  the  author  and  painted  initial 
letters,  impressions  upon  parchment,  morocco, 
paper  furnished  with  a  broad  margin,  or  upon 
asbestus,  printed  with  letters  of  gdd  or  silver, 
or  having  all  the  text  set  in  an  impression  of 
copper.  The  material  is  more  highly  esteemed 
if  tmted  rose  color,  blue,  yellow,  or  green. 
The  library  of  Lord  Spencer,  in  England,  con- 
tained an  .^chylus  of  the  Glasgow  edition  of 
1795,  the  binding  of  which  alone  cost  £16  7t. 
sterling.  The  binding  of  Maoklin^s  Bible,  in  four 
volumes,  cost  75  guineas ;  and  that  of  Bovdell^s 
large  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  nine  volumes, 
cost  £  132  sterling.  The  London  bookseller  Jef- 
frey had  a  volume  of  the  "  History  of  James  IL,f ' 
by  Fox,  bound  in  fox  skin,  in  allusion  to  Uie 
name  of  the  author ;  and  the  capricious  biblio- 
maniac Askew  is  said  to  have  pushed  his  mad- 
ness even  to  having  a  book  bound  in  human 
skin,  that  he  might  possess  an  entirely  unique 
volume.  The  edges  of  books  have  sometimes 
been  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.  Books 
formerly  were  often  bound  in  copper,  silver,  or 
gold  le^,  and  embellished  with  precious  stones. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  a  passion  of  men  to  ob- 
tain an  extensive  library  m  some  particular  de- 
partment, or  a  complete  set  of  the  editions  of 
some  favorite  author.  Thus,  Boulard  spent  a 
fortune  in  pursuit  of  the  editions  of  Racme ;  a 
professor  in  a  university  is  mentioned  who  pass- 
ed his  life  in  collecting  obscene  books ;  ana  So- 
leinnes  made  a  library  of  all  the  dramatic  pieces 
that  have  ever  appeared  on  any  stage.  He 
searched  for  new  pieces  with  painful  anxiety, 
purchasing  a  mass  of  books  in  languages  which 
tie  could  not  read.  A  certain  Frenchman  pur- 
chased at  exorbitant  prices  all  astronomical 
books  that  he  could  fino,  though  he  did  not  un- 


derstand a  word  of  that  science.  Biblionuuu- 
acs  are  the  principal  purchasers  in  the  great  an- 
tiauarian  book  auctions  which  are  oocaaoDmlly 
held  in  London  and  Paris.  The  Mazarin  BibleL 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1455,  was  sold 
in  1827  for  £504.  A  gentleman  of  Kew  York 
has  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work  at  an  expense 
of  $2,500.  Alcuin's  MS.  Bible,  which  was 
made  for  Charlemagne,  was  purchased  by  the 
British  museum  for  £750.  At  the  sale  of  Car- 
dinal Lom^nie's  library  in  Paris  8,800  Hrres 
were  given  for  a  copy  of  the  Qrammatiea 
JRhtfthmicOj  in  folio,  printed  in  1466  by  Faust 
and  SchOffer.  A  copy  of  Virgil,  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  in  1469,  broo^sht 
4,101  livres.  Dr.  Dibdin  mentions  that  500 
guineas  were  offered  for  a  Dvy  printed  by  Vin- 
delin  de  Spira  in  1470,  ''*'  a  most  extraordinary 
copy,  bound  in  three  volumes,  in  foreign  coarse 
vellum. ^^  One  of  the  most  memorable  compe- 
titions for  bibliographic  treasures  occurred  at 
the  sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  library,  in 
London,  in  1812.  A  copy  of  the  first  editioo 
of  the  ^\  Decameron,^  published  by  Yaldarfer 
at  Venice  in  1471,  was  sold  for  the  immense 
price  of  £2,260.  An  illuminated  missal,  exe- 
cuted for  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  was  sold  in  1786  for  £208,  in  1815 
for  £687,  and  in  1888  for  £1,100.  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible  sold  in  New  York  in  1857  for  $200,  and 
18  numbers  of  Franklin's  ''Poor  Richard^s  Al- 
manack ^*  for  $12  per  number.  The  most  ex- 
pensive single  worK  in  the  United  States  is  a 
copy  of  De  Bry's  **  Voyages."  The  biblioma- 
niac forms  the  subject  of  the  18th  chapter  of 
the  CaracUreM  of  La  Bruy^re,  and  Dr.  Dibdin 
has  published  a  volume  entitled  '**  Bibliomania, 
or  Book-Madness." 

BIBli,  ^Ht  T«9  baron,  a  German  naturalist 
and  author,  bom  at  Schwebheim,  Bavaria,  June 
9, 1806.  He  studied  law  and  afterward  chemis- 
try, and  published  several  medical  and  chemi- 
cal workfiL  1840-^48.  He  explored  parts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  ana  Brazil,  and  nnce  his  return  from 
South  America  has  resided  in  Nuremberg, 
where  his  scientific  collections  have  acquired 
some  celebrity.  His  works  include  VtrgUi- 
chende  Untenuchunaen  uber  das  Gehim  dm 
Menschen  und  der  IMrhtlihiere  (1854);  Seisen 
in  Sudamcrika  (2  vols.,  1854);  Die  nartoti- 
ichen  Genttsimittcl  und  der  Mensch  (1855); 
Erinnerungen  aus  SOdamcriia  (8  vols.,  1861); 
Aui  Chile,  Peru  und  Braeilien  (2  vols.,  1862) : 
and  Hoffnungen  in  Peru  (8  vols.,  1864).  He  has 
also  published  novels  and  other  writings,  and 
in  1869  the  first  part  of  an  archsdogioal  work. 

BIBKACK    See  Autun. 

BICETIR,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  near  Sceaux,  on  the  way 
from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  celebrated  for  iU 
hospital ;  pop.  (including  inmates  of  the  hospi- 
tal) about  5,500.  It  derives  its  name  from  and 
occupies  the  dte  of  a  ch4teau  built  in  1290  by 
John,  bishop  of  Winchester.  A  mihtarr  hos- 
pital was  founded  here  by  Cardmal  Richelien 
m  1682.    The  inmates  were  afterward  removed 
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to  the  Iiiyalide&  and  Bio^tre  became  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  ana  an  asylum  for  vagrants.  Un- 
der Lonis  XVI.  a  part  of  it  was  set  aside  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  the  patients 
invariably  receiving  a  flogging  as  the  first  step  in 
the  cure.  During  the  massacres  of  September, 
1792,  the  inmates  defended  themselves  despe- 
rately against  the  terrorists,  and  a  horriue 
slaughter  ensued.  The  establishment  now  has 
departments  for  the  following  classes :  1,  old  ser- 
vants of  the  hospital,  able-bodied  old  men,  and 
blind  lads;  2,  the  sick  generally ;  8,  old  men  not 
quite  disabled,  and  men  over  70  years  of  age ; 
4,  blind  old  men,  and  those  suffering  under 
^ave  diseases;  6,  incurable  invalids,  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  epileptics.  About  one  half  of  the 
inmates  are  paupers ;  the  minority  of  the  rest 
are  lunatics ;  the  whole  number  of  inmates  is 
from  8,000  to  4,000,  including  about  600  em- 
ployees with  their  families.  Women  are  not 
received,  and  children  are  taken  only  when 
they  are  insane  or  epileptic;  of  these  there 
are  about  100.  The  annual  eipenses  exceed 
1,800,000  francs.  The  buildings  include  a  gym- 
nasium, library,  church,  and  school,  and  work- 
shops in  which  those  who  are  able  to  labor  are 
employed  in  woollen  spinning,  glass  polishing, 
&c.  About  200  lunatics  are  occupied  in  agn- 
cultural  labor  on  a  farm  near  the  hospital. 

BICHAT.  Marie  Fraafsis  Xafler,  a  French  anat- 
omist ana  physiologist,  bom  at  Thoirette-en- 
Brese,  department  of  the  Ain,  Nov.  11,  1771, 
died  in  Paris,  July  22, 1802.  He  was  a  student 
of  the  Jesuit  seminary  of  8t.  Ir^n^e  at  Lyons 
until  the  revolution  in  1789,  when  he  returned 
home  and  began  the  study  of  anatomy  under 
his  father,  a  physician  at  Poncin,  and  aftorward 
attended  lectures  at  the  hospital  of  Lyons. 
Driven  from  Lyons  again  by  the  revolution,  he 
went  in  1798  to  Paris  to  study  surgery  under 
Desault  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  who,  pleased  with 
his  zeal  and  ability,  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
own  house,  subsequently  adopted  him  as  his 
son,  and  destined  him  to  be  his  successor.  After 
the  death  of  Desault  (1795)  Bichat  arranged 
and  published  the  works  of  his  master,  and 
opened  a  school  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
surgery.  He  also  undertook  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  chemical,  physical,  physiological, 
and  vital  properties  of  tbe  different  tissues  of 
the  animal  economy.  During  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  caused  by  overwork,  he  passed  the 
time  in  maturing  his  views  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  the  works 
m  which  these  views  were  afterward  devel- 
oped. As  soon  as  he  had  partially  recovered, 
he  recommenced  his  labors.  In  spite  of  in- 
creasing weakness,  he  continued  to  pass  several 
hours  a  day  in  a  damp  cellar,  macerating  ani- 
mal tissues  and  making  various  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  properties  of  each  particular  kind 
of  structure  m  tne  organs  of  the  body.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  14  days. 
Although  he  had  lived  less  than  81  years,  he 
had  done  enough  already  to  immortalize  his 
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name.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  a  sys- 
tematic analysis  to  reduce  the  complex  struc- 
tures of  the  body  to  their  elementary  tissues, 
and  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  properties,  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  vital,  which  characterize 
each  simple  tissue.  The  idea  of  such  a  work 
had  been  suggested  by  partial  analyses  before, 
but  his  Anatomie  gSmrale  formed  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  that  branch  of  science. 
The  work  abounds  with  minute  and  laborious 
research,  extensive  and  elaborate  experiments 
conducted  with  intuitive  insight  and  practical 
skill ;  and  though  a  monument  of  fame,  it  was 
completed  and  published  in  a  year.  It  was 
recognized  at  once  and  universally  as  the  work 
of  a  great  genius.  Boon  after  its  publication  he 
commenced  his  Anatomie  descriptive^  conceived 
on  a  new  plan ;  this  was  left  unfinished,  but 
was  completed  according  to  his  directions  by 
his  friends  and  disciples.  There  was  little  sys- 
tematic order  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  before  tMs  time.  Dissections  were 
made  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  the  practical  art 
of  surgery  alone,  and  not  with  any  compre- 
hensive view  of  general  analysis.  He  first  Imd 
stress  on  the  general  distinction  between  con- 
scious and  unconscious  life  in  the  body,  and 
the  correspondingly  incessant  action  of  one  set 
of  organs,  sleeping  or  waking,  contrasted  with 
the  interrupted  action  of  another  set  of  or- 
gans, which  are  active  in  the  waking  state  and 
passive  during  sleep.  He  divided  the  organ- 
ism, therefore,  into  two  distinct  mechanisms 
which  he  called  the  organic  and  relational^  or 
the  vegetative  and  the  animal.  These  dbtmo- 
tions  are  admitted  at  the  present  day,  although 
the  vegetative  or  the  organic  mechanism  is 
more  commonly  subdivided  into  the  nutritive 
and  the  reproductive  systems.  He  fell  into  some 
errors  by  generalizing  too  extensively,  without 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  minor  facts,  and  these 
errors  have  deterrea  his  followers  from  pursu- 
ing the  same  course.  His  Recherehee  sur  la  vie 
et  la  mart  contains  the  germs  of  a  revolution 
in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  but 
its  defective  definitions  and  manifest  errors 
have  caused  them  to  be  overlooked.  The  same 
idea  runs  tiirough  all  his  works,  and  that  is 
the  distinction  between  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious bodily  life  and  motion. 

BICHE  DE  MIB.    See  Sea  Ououmbeb. 

BICKlNEiS,  or  Beykaieer.  I.  A  native 
state  of  N.  W.  Hindostan,  in  Rigpootana,  be- 
tween lat.  27**  80'  and  29^  55'  N.  and  Ion.  72** 
80'  and  75**  40'  E. ;  area,  17,676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  540,000.  Its  length  from  I!,  to  W.  is 
200  m.,  breadth  about  160  m.  The  surfiEice  is 
fiat,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  only  products 
are  various  kinds  of  pulse,  raised  by  irrigation. 
The  only  exports  are  horses  and  cattle  of  an 
inferior  kina.  The  climate  presents  extraor- 
dinary extremes  of  temperature  according  as 
the  sun  is  above  or  below  the  horizon.  The 
impoots  are  the  predominant  race,  but  the 
minority  of  the  population  are  Jauts.  Bicka- 
neer  was  admitted  under  British  protection  in 
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1818.  n.  A  fortified  town,  capital  of  the 
state,  240  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Delhi;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  desolate  tracts  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  8i  m.  in  dronmfer- 
enoe,  with  nnmeroos  round  towers  and  battle- 
ments. There  are  some  elevated  buildings  and 
temples,  and  a  citadel  surrounded  by  a  wall  80 
ft.  lugh,  containing  the  residence  of  the  r^jah ; 
but  most  of  tiiie  dwellings  are  mere  huts  with 
mud  walls  painted  red. 

BICKEB8T1FF,  Isaac,  a  British  dramatist,  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1785,  supposed  to  have  died 
on  the  continent  late  in  the  18th  or  early  in 
the  19th  century.  After  having  been  one  of 
the  pages  of  Lord  Chesterfield  at  the  vice- 
regal court  of  Dublin,  he  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  marines,  in  which  service  he  was 
lieutenant  when  compelled  to  retire  in  dis- 
grace. He  wrote  numerous  comedies  and 
comic  operas,  which  were  produced  under  Gar- 
rick^s  management,  and  were  at  one  time  very 
popular.  His  best  known  pieces  are  *^  The  Maid 
of  the  Mill,"  "The  Captive,"  "Love  in  a  VU- 
lage,"  "  The  Padlock,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  The 
Hypocrite." 

BICKEBSTEfin.  I.  Edward,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, bom  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  March  19, 
1786,  died  at  Watton,  Feb.  24,  1850.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  post  ofiice  clerk  in  London, 
till  in  1812  he  began  business  as  a  solicitor  in 
Norwich.  Here  he  became  interested  in  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  movements,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1815  as  a  deacon  in  the  established 
church.  He  was  sent  in  1816  to  Africa  to  re- 
organize the  stations  of  the  church  missionary 
society,  and  during  the  next  15  years  he  was 
secretaiT  and  chief  acting  officer  of  that  so- 
ciety. In  1880  he  resigned  this  position  and 
became  rector  of  Watton,  Hertfordshire.  He 
belonged  to  the  evangelical  section  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  His  most  popular  manual, 
"The  Scripture  Help,"  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  other  lan^ages,  and  reached 
a  sale  of  over  150,000  copies.  A  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  principal  works  was  published  in 
17  vols,  in  1858,  and  there  are  5  vols,  more  of 
his  smaller  publications.  See  "Memoir  of  the 
Eev.  Edward  Bickersteth,"  by  T.  R.  Birks  (2 
vols.,  1851).  n.  Heirj,  Lord  Lan^ale,  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  brother  of  the  precedmg,  bora  June 
18,  1788,  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  AprU  18, 
1851.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his 
father,  who  was  a  .surgeon  and  apothecary, 
after  which  he  travelled  on  the  continent  as 
medical  attendant  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  sub- 
sequently studied  law,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  courts  of  equity.  He  was  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  and  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1886  as  Lord  Langdale.  As  he  diea  childless, 
the  title  became  extinct.  His  widow,  sister 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  licensed  in  1858  to 
assume  her  family  name  of  Harley,  and  died 
Sept  1,  1872.  UL  Edward,  an  English  clergy- 
man, nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Acton, 
Suffolk,  in  1814.  After  holding  various  eccle- 
siastical positions,  he  became  in  1858  vicar  of 


Aylesbury  and  archdeacon  of  Backingham.  In 
December,  1868,  he  was  elected  for  the  third 
time  prolocutor  at  the  convocation  of  Can- 
terbury, and  he  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. His  charges  at  his  different  visitatioos 
between  1855  and  1870,  as  well  aa  many  oi  hia 
sermons,  have  been  published.  !?•  Babcit,  an 
English  prelate,  brotner  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Acton,  Aug.  24,  1816.  He  is  a  graduate  <^ 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessively curate  at  Sapcote  (1841),  at  Reading 
(1848-'4),  Ckpham  (1845),  rector  of  St.  Gilea 
in  the  Fields  (1851),  and  canon  residentiary  ot 
Salisbury  (1854).  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Bipon.  His  publicationa  mchide 
"Bible  Landmarks"  (1850),  "Lent  Lectore% 
Means  of  Grace"  (1851),  "Sermons"  (1  vol., 
1866),  and  charges  delivered  to  the  clef^^  of 
his  diocese.  V.  Edward  Bcut*  an  Engliah 
clergyman  and  poet,  son  of  Edward  Biacer« 
steth,  rector  of  watton,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
25,  1825.  He  studied  at  Trinity  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  and  became  curate  at  Birmingham  in 
1848,  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1852.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Hin* 
ton  Martell,  Dorsetshire;  in  1855  vicar  of 
Christchurch,  Hampstead;  and  since  1661  he 
has  been  the  private  chaplain  of  hia  relative^ 
the  bishop  of  Ripon.  Hia  publicationa  include 
"  Poems  '^  (1848) :  "  The  Rock  of  Ages  "  (1858) ; 
"Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever,"  a  poem  in 
12  books  (1866) ;  and  "The  Two  Brothers,  and 
other  Poems"  (1871). 

BIDlflSOA,  a  river  of  Spain,  45  m.  long,  the 
last  12  m.  forming  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain.  It  rises  in  Navarre,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  <^  Biscay  near  Fuotterrabia, 
watering  the  Bastan  and  other  beaudftil  val- 
leys. The  river  is  locally  called  Bastan  Znbi 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  name  of 
Bidassoa  being  generally  applied  to  it  <Mily  af- 
ter its  entrance  mto  the  vallev  of  San  Esteban. 
It  has  many  small  affluents.  N'ear  Iran,  where 
the  French  had  a  t^te-de-pont  c<m6tnicted  in 
1818,  is  the  Pheasants*  island,  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground,  also  called  the  Conference  island  from 
ttkB  many  Franco-Spamsh  conferences  held 
there.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  ne^ 
tiated  at  this  place  in  1659.  The  Spaiuah 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  thrice  in  1798,  defeating 
the  French,  who  in  July  were  finally  victo- 
rious. A  French  army  of  16.000  men  under 
Soult  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidas- 
soa at  San  Marcial,  Aug.  81,  1818,  by  8,000 
British  and  Spanish  troops  under  Wellington. 
On  Oct.  7  of  the  same  year  Wellington  drove 
Uie  Frendi  fh>m  their  strong  intrenchmenta  at 
the  same  point. 

BIDDEFORD,  a  city  of  York  county,  Maine, 
on  the  Saco  river,  at  the  falls,  6  m.  from  its 
mouth  and  opposite  the  town  of  Saoo,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  long ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,285.  The  water  power  is  ex- 
cellent and  inexhaustible,  the  fall  being  42  feet. 
About  a  dozen  cotton  mills,  situated  on  both 
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sides  of  the  river,  are  worked  by  it ;  there  are 
also  extensive  manufiEictories  of  woollen  goods 
and  hardware,  iron  fonnderies,  and  large  saw 
mills,  and  the  place  has  a  large  trade  in  lomber. 
The  valuation  of  property  in  1870  was  $5,682,- 
402 ;  in  1860,  $4,598,647.  The  city  has  two  na- 
tional banks,  2  savings  banks,  1  Oongregational- 
ist,  1  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  1  Epis- 
copal, and  2  Catholic  churches,  84  schools,  and 
2  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  large  fruit 
nurseries.  The  rortland,  8aco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad,  passing  through  the  city,  con- 
nects It  with  Portland  and. Boston.  The 
"  Pool,"  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
there  is  a  fine  beach  several  miles  in  extent,  is 
a  place  of  summer  resort.  Biddeford  was 
settled  about  1630,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1718,  and  as  a  city  in  1855.  It  was  named 
from  Bideford,  in  England. 

BIDDLEs  !•  Cleaeiit.  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  May  10, 1740,  died  there, 
July  14,  1814.  He  was  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  a  descendant  of  an  early  Quaker 
settler  and  proprietary  of  West  Jersey,  and  was 
en^^aged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1764  he 
jomed  in  raising  a  military  corps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  friendly  Indians  against  a  lawless 
band  called  the  Paxton  boys ;  and  in  1775  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  "  Quaker  "  company  of 
volunteers  raised  in  Philadelphia.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  by  congress  deputy  quarter- 
master general  for  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  and  in  comunction  with  another 
officer  was  ordered  by  Washington  to  receive 
the  swords  of  the  Hessian  officers.  He  also 
participated  in  the  victory  of  Princeton,  the 
retreat  at  Brandywine,  and  the  enterprise  of 
Germantown.  During  the  winter  of  177T- 8 
he  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  American  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  rendering  important  service 
especially  during  the  famine.  After  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  he  retired  from  the  army  (Sep- 
tember, 1780).  In  1781  he  was  appointed  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Greene  quartermaster 
general  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1794  he  served 
against  the  whiskey  insurgents.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  an  active  politician,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  constitution  of  1776,  of  which 
his  brother  Owen  was  one  of  the  framers. 
After  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  1787,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
marshal  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  Washington,  with  whom  he 
was  in  frequent  intercourse  and  active  cor- 
respondence. II.  Clemeil  Conefly  an  American 
political  economist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  PhUadelphia,  Oct.  24,  1784,  died  Aug.  21, 
1855.  He  early  entered  the  naval  service,  but 
soon  left  it  and  became  a  lawyer.  The  out- 
rage upon  the  U.  S.  ship  Chesapeake  in  June, 
1807,  led  him  to  sohcit  military  employment, 
and  be  was  appointed  captain  of  dragoons,  but 
resigned  his  commission  on  the  speedy  settle- 
ment of  this  difficulty.  In  1812  he  raised  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  called  the  "  State  Fencibles," 


and  was  afterward  elected  colonel  of  a  volunteer 
regiment ;  but  the  retreat  of  the  British  from 
Baltimore  left  no  opportunity  for  active  service. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  political  economy,  preparing 
notes  and  additions  to  the  translation  of  Say^s 
"Treatise  on  Political  Economy"  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1821 ;  new  ed.,  PhiladelphiaL  1851), 
which  were  commended  by  Dugald  Stewart. 
In  the  free  trade  convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1881  he  bore  a  prominent  part ;  and,  although 
occupying  no  public  position,  he  contributed  to 
mould  the  policy  of  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  currency  and  foreign  commerce. 

BIDDLEy  Janes,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  na^,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  February, 
1783,  died  there,  Oct  1,  1848.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  February,  1800. 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli  he  served  on  the 
Constellation  and  Philadelphia,  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  detained  until  the  conclusion  of 
S3ace.  When  war  was  declared  against  Great 
ritain  he  sailed  as  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Wasp,  which  soon  captured  the  Frolic,  and 
was  put  in  command  of  the  prize ;  but  both 
vessels  were  soon  after  taken  by  the  Poictiers, 
a  British  74-gun  ship,  and  carried  to  Bermuda. 
Having  been  exchanged  (March,  1818),  Biddle 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboats  on 
the  Delaware,-  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Hornet,  one  of  Decatur^s  squadron.  He  was 
for  many  months  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of 
New  London ;  but  making  his  escape,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  conmiand  of  the  Hornet,  which 
was  ordered  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  he  was  made  captain.  On  March 
28,  off  the  island  of  Tristan  d^Acnnha,  he  cap- 
tured the  Peng^n,  being  severely  wounded  m 
the  action.  For  this  he  received  a  gold  medal 
from  congress,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  After  the  war  he  held  several  im- 
portant commands,  including,  in  1880-'82,  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  being  also  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Ottoman  government. 

BIDDLEy  J«Im9  an  English  theologian,  called 
^Hhe  father  of  English  Unitarians,"  bom  at 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucester^ire,  in  1615, 
died  in  London,  Sept  22,  1662.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  tradesman,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  elected  master  of  the  f^e  school  of 
Gloucester.  His  tract  entitled  "  Twelve  Argu- 
ments drawn  out  of  the  Scripture,  wherein  the 
commonly  received  opinion  touching  the  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted," 
led  to  his  di^issal  'from  this  post  and  to  his 
arrest  (Deo.  2,  1645)  and  imprisonment,  the 
house  of  conmions  ordering  all  printed  copies 
of  the  book  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. While  yet  in  prison  he  printed  a  ^*  Con- 
fession of  Faith  concerning  tne  Holy  Trinity 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Testi- 
monies of  several  of  the  Fathers  on  this  head  " 
Qjondon,  1648).  This  was  followed  by  "  The 
Testimonies  of  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  Nova- 
tianus,  Theophilus,  ^.,  concerning  the  Persons 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity."  The  Preshyterians  passed 
a  measure  through  pariiament,  by  which  every 
one  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
should  be  punished  with  death.  This  was 
aimed  at  Biddle,  and  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
when  a  sudden  opposition  arose  to  it  among 
the  Independents  and  the  army.  When  the 
Independents  gained  the  upper  hand  (1649),  the 
penal  laws  against  heretics  were  mitigated  or 
repealed.  Biddle  was  released,  and  retired 
into  Staffordshire,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  a  mafpstrate,  who  procured  him  a 
congregation,  made  him  a  private  chaplain,  and 
left  him  a  legacy.  Bradshaw,  president  of  the 
council,  however,  remanded  him  to  prison. 
He  had  now  lost  not  only  his  fortune  and 
his  liberty,  but  his  friends.  Dr.  Gunning, 
afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  only  theolo- 
gian who  visited  him  in  prison.  He  suffered 
great  privations,  but  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures  induced  Eoger  Daniel, 
a  London  printer,  to  give  him  for  correction 
the  proof-sheets  of  a  Greek  Septuagint,  and 
this  relieved  his  wants.  In  1651  an  act  of  in- 
demnity and  oblivion  for  all  heretical  offences 
was  passed  by  parliament,  and  Biddle  was 
again  released,  and  collected  around  hun  those 
whom  his  writings  had  brought  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  Their  fundamental  law  was  that 
^^  the  unity  of  God  is  a  unity  of  ^person  as  well 
as  nature."  The  members  of  tnis  new  sect 
were  called  BiddelUans,  and,  when  their  har- 
mony with  the  doctrines  of  Sodnus  was  per- 
ceived, Socinians.  A  translation  of  Bidole^s 
"Twofold  Scripture  Catechisms"  (London, 
1654),  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  brought  him 
again  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself  he  was 
committed  for  contempt,  and  the  deatn  penalty 
ordinance  was  revived  against  him.  When 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  parharaent,  Biddle  once 
more  regained  his  liberty  after  10  months^  con- 
finement. A  whole  Baptist  congregation  be- 
came converted  to  Biddle^s  views,  and  this  was 
so  displeasing  to  the  Baptist  minister,  Mr. 
Griffin,  that  he  challenged  Biddle  to  a  public 
controversy.  The  latter  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  spoke  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  Christ^s 
divine  nature.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Poul- 
try Compter,  July  8, 1655,  and  thence  removed 
to  Newgate,  and  tried  for  his  life  under  the 
long  parliament  ordinance  against  blasphemy 
and  heresy.  As  the  case  was  evidently  going 
against  him,  Cromwell  interposed,  the  trial  was 
stopped,  and  Biddle  was  remanded  to  jail.  In 
order  to  shelter  him  yet  more  securely  from 
his  persecutors,  CromweU  banished  him  to 
Star  castle,  in  St  Mary's,  one  of  the  Scilly 
islands,  with  an  annual  subastence  of  100 
crowns  (October,  1655).  Here  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  After 
three  years  he  was  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  returning  to  London,  became  pas- 
tor of  an  Independent  congregation ;  but  fearing 
the  Presbyterians,  who  came  again  into  power 
after  the  death  of  Oromw^  he  retired  into 


the  country.  Upon  the  final  diasdatioD  of  tbe 
rump  parliament,  he  again  went  to  London  and 
renewed  his  ministrations.  The  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  once  more  caused  him  to  retire 
from  publicity;  but  he  suddenly  r^oined  his 
congregation  in  1662,  while  meeting  in  a 
private  house.  Biddle  was  fined  £100,  and 
each  of  the  audience  £20,  with  confinement  in 
default  of  payment.  The  prison  was  kept  in 
such  a  manner  that  five  weeks*  residence  in  it 
was  enough  to  cause  his  death.  Among  his 
writings  are  a  *^ History  of  the  Unitarians''" 
and  several  pieces  translated  from  the  works 
of  the  Polish  Unitarians.  He  denied  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin  and  the  atonement.  The 
Eev.  Joshua  Toulrain,  an  Kngliah  Unitarian 
minister,  wrote  a  "  Review  of  the  Life,  Char- 
acter, and  Writings  of  John  Biddle  "  (1789). 

BIDDLE,  NldialM,  an  American  naval  com- 
mander, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  10,  lT50t, 
killed  at  sea  March  7,  1778.  In  1765,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  left  with 
two  others  on  an  uninhabited  island,  and  lived 
there  two  months.  In  1770  he  Altered  the 
British  navy.  When  Capt  Phipps,  afterward 
Lord  Mulgrave,  was  about  to  start  on  his  ex- 
ploring expedition,  young  Biddle,  thou^  a 
midshipmim,  deserted  his  own  vessel  and 
shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  Carcass,  serving 
through  the  cruise  with  Nelson,  who  was  a 
mate  of  Phipps's  vessel.  On  the  o<munence- 
ment  of  the  American  revolution  he  returned 
to  America,  joined  the  colonists,  and  was  made 
captain  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  a  bri^  of  14  suns 
and  180  men.  in  which  he  participated  in 
Commodore  Hopkins's  attack  on  New  Provi- 
dence. After  refitting  in  New  London  he  was 
ordered  on  a  cruise  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  1776  took  among  other 
prizes  two  transport  ships  with  valuable  cargoes 
and  with  a  battalion  of  Highlanders.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Randolph, 
a  82-gun  frigate,  in  February,  1777,  and  speed- 
ily carried  mto  Charleston  four  prizes.  He 
was  now  made  commander  of  a  small  fleet  for 
a  cruise  in  West  Indian  waters.  In  March, 
1778,  he  was  wounded  in  an  action  with  the 
Yarmouth,  an  Englidi  ship.  While  under  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon,  he  was  blown  up  with  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine,  the  815  men  on 
board  the  Eandolph  idl  perishing  except  four. 

BIDDLE,  NMeliBi  an  American  banker,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8, 1786,  died  there,  Feb. 
27,  1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Biddk, 
vice  president  of  Pennsylvania  when  Bei^a- 
min  Franklin  was  the  president,  and  nephew 
of  Commodore  Nicholas  Biddle.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  college,  and  became  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  Paris  under  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, and  in  London  under  Monroe.  In  1807 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  He  edited  the  '*Port 
Folio "  for  a  time  in  conjunction  with  Joeq>h 
Dennie,  compiled  a  **  Commercial  Digest,"  and 
prepared  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clai^e*s 
expedition.    He  was  in  the  house  of  repra- 
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ftentatives  of  Pennsylvania  ISlO-'ll,  and  was 
distingoished  by  his  efforts  to  establi^  a  gener- 
al system  of  education.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812-U5  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate,  and  ardently  supported  the  war.  He 
wrote  the  report  of  the  senate  committee  upon 
the  propositions  from  the  Hartford  convention, 
which  attracted  great  attention.  In  1817  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for 
congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the  fc^deralists. 
In  1819  President  Monroe  appointed  him  a 
government  director  of  the  United  States  bank, 
and  in  1828,  on  the  resignation  of  Langdon 
Oheves,  he  became  its  president,  retaining  this 
place  daring  the  violent  agitations  concerning 
that  institntion  under  Gen.  Jackson,  till  the  ter- 
mination of  its  charter  in  1886.  He  was  then 
chosen  president  of  the  newly  established. 
United  States  bank  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889, 
his  health  being  much  impaired,  he  resigned, 
leaving  the  bank  apparenUy  m  a  prosperous 
condition.  Two  years  afterward  it  was  de- 
clared insolvent,  on  which  occasion  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  letters  in  vindication  of  his 
administration.  He  was  an  earnest  promoter 
of  public  improvements,  and  exercised  by  his 
popular  manners,  force  of  character,  and  &ian- 
oial  ability,  a  commanding  influence.  He  was 
president  of  the  trustees  of  Girard  college.  His 
speeches  and  writings  are  elegant  and  vigorous. 

BIDDLE,  Blekard,  an  American  lawyer* and 
author^  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, March  25,  1796,  died  in  Pittsburgh, 
July  7,  1847.  He  early  became  the  leader 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bar.  In  1827  he  visited 
England,  and  while  there  published  a  critical 
"Review  of  Oapt.  Basil  HalPs  Travels'  in 
North  America"  (1880),  and  "A  Memoir  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Review  of  the  History 
of  Maritime  Discovery"  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1831).  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  1887  to  1840. 

BIDQFORD,  a  seaport  town  of  Devonshire, 
England,  on  both  sides  of  the  Torridge,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  24  arches  and 
677  ft.  long,  85  m.  N.  W.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,958.  The  town  has  a  large  mediieval 
church  with  interesting  monuments,  a  fine 
quay  1,200  ft.  long,  and  manufactures  of  ropes, 
sails,  earthenware,  and  leather.  It  is  health- 
ful, and  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

BIDLOO9  CiidMed.  a  Dutch  anatomist,  bom  in 
Amsterdam,  March  12,  1649,  died  in  Leyden 
in  April,  1713.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army,  professor  at  the  Hague  ana  at  Leyden, 
and  nearly  eight  years  physician  of  William 
m.  of  England.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
his  chair  at  Leyden,  teaching  anatomy,  sur- 
gery, and  chemistry.  His  principal  work, 
Anatomia  Humani  Corporu  (Amsterdam, 
1685;  Utrecht,  1750),  though  inaccurate  in 
some  respects,  was  an  important  advance  upon 
the  science  of  the  period.  Oowper,  the  English 
anatomist,  bought  800  copies  of  tbe  plates  of 
this  work,  and  published  tJiem  with  alterations 
as  his  own  at  Oxford  in  1698. 


BIDPATy  or  PD^y,  the  reputed  author  of  a 
collection  of  ancient  Hindoo  fables,  which  have 
been  spread  for  2,000  years  throughout  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  have  been  translated  into 
almost  all  languages.  Eighteen  of  the  fables 
of  La  Fontaine  are  copies  or  close  imitations 
of  them.  Recent  savants  are  of  opinion  that 
the  author  of  the  fables  .of  Bidpay  was  a  Brah- 
man named  Vishnu-Sarma,  and  that  they  origi- 
nated from  the  ancient  Hindoo  collection  Pan^ 
tehatantra  ("Five  Sections"),  of  which  an 
edition  in  Sanskrit  has  been  published  by  Kose- 
garten  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1848-^59),  and  a  Ger- 
man version  by  Benfey  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1859). 
The  same  materials  were  subsequently  worked 
up  in  the  Sanskrit  JSitopadeia  ("  Salutary  In- 
struction"), of  which  an  English  translation 
by  Wilkins,  a  Latin  by  Schlegel  and  Lassen,  and 
a  German  by  Max  Mtdler  have  been  published. 
The  principal  source  of  the  numerous  medi- 
feval  imitations  was  the  Pehlevi  version  pre- 
pared for  Ghosroes  I.,  and  preserved  in  an 
Atabic  translation  of  the  8th  century. 

BIEBEICH9  or  Bleterlch,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  m.  S.  of  Wiesbaden ;  pop. 
in  1871,  includinff  Mosbach,  6,642.  The  piUace 
of  Biebrich,  a  fine  modem  building,  though 
somewhat  dilapidated,  has  long  been  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  several 
of  whom  are  buried  in  the  ohurdi  here.  The 
adjoining  gardens  are  very  pretty  and  exten- 
sive, ana  accessible  to  the  pi4>lic.  They  con- 
tain fine  alleys,  fieunous  greenhouses,  and  a 
large  fountain;  and  within  their  circuit  is  a 
miniature  castle  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Moebach,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  ar- 
tificial lake.  Many  Roman  antiquities  were 
removed  to  the  castle  from  the  former  abbey 
of  Ebersbach.  S.  E.  of  Biebrich,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oastel  (opposite  Mentz),  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  fort  Gassar  in  his  second  expedition 
against  the  Suevi,  and  Agrippa,  are  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  this  vicinity.  Biebrich  became  a  free  port 
in  1881,  and  is  accessible  to  steamers  and  large 
sailing  vessels. 

BKJPTE,  fdtiari  de,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom 
in  Brussels,  Deo.  4.  1808.  He  studied  in  Pa- 
ris under  David  d* Angers,  and  on  his  return  to 
Belgium  excelled  by  his  historical  pictures  and 
portraits.  His  **  Gompromise  of  tne  Brussels 
Nobles  of  Feb.  16,  1566,"  executed  by  order 
of  his  government,  was  much  admired  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1855,  and  is  in  the  museum 
of  Brussels.  For  the  king  of  Prussia  he  paint- 
ed "The  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Grder  recog- 
nizing the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  their 
Grand  Master."  Among  his  other  works  are 
"The  Introduction  of  Rubens  to  Gharles  V.," 
" Masaniello,"  "Ugolino,"  and  "Raphael  and 
La  Fomarina." 

BIHL    See  BncNKB. 

BIELA9  Wnhcte  TMy  baron,  a  German  sol- 
dier and  astronomer,  bom  at  Rosla,  near 
Nordhausen,  March  19,  1782,  died  in  Venice, 
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Feb.  18,  1856.  He  was  an  ofQoer  in  the  Ans- 
trian  army,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. He  discovered  telescopic  comets  in  1828 
and  1825,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  1826  by 
the  discovery  on  Feb.  27,  while  stationed  at 
Josephstadt,  Bohemia,  of  a  periodical  comet 
visible  every  6}  years,  and  which  is  called  after 
him.  His  most  important  contributions  to  as- 
tronomical science  are  contained  in  Schuma- 
cher^s  AstronomUche  Nachrichten. 

BIELEFfXD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  West- 
phalian  district  of  Minden,  divided  by  the  small 
river  Dutter  into  an  old  and  new  town,  26  m. 
S.  W.  of  Mmden ;  pop.  in  1871,  21,808.  It  is  a 
celebrated  centre  of  the  flax  and  linen  trade, 
the  renowned  Ravensburg  flax  manufactory 
having  nearly  80,000  looms,  including  about 
5,000  in  the  branch  establisnment  at  Wolf en- 
btlttel.  The  bleacheries  are  after  the  Irish 
and  Belgian  systems,  and  produce  annually 
over  150,000  pieces  of  linen  and  50,000  cwt. 
of  yarn.  The  ready-made  linen  factories  here 
employed  in  1870  over  2,000  women^  There 
are  also  manufiM^tories  of  silk,  velvet,  glass, 
machines,  and  other  articles.  Bielefeld  be- 
came a  Hanse  town  in  1270,  and  in  the  17th 
century  it  passed  with  the  county  of  Ravens- 
berg  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  neighboring  castle  of  Sparren- 
burg  on  the  Sparren  mountain,  formerly  a  bone 
of  contention  in  times  of  war,  is  at  present 
used  as  a  prison. 

B1ELE?9  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka,  about  155  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Moscow ; 
pop.  in  1867,  8,128.  It  has  considerable  trade, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  are  grain,  hemp, 
and  linseed  oil.  Two  great  fiurs  are  annually 
held.  The  town  has  several  tallow,  oil,  and 
rope  factories,  a  sugar  factory,  19  churches, 
and  3  monasteries.    On  May  16,  1826,  the  em- 

Eress  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alexander  I.,  died 
ere,  and  a  monument  to  her  memory  has  been 
erected.  The  house  in  which  she  died  has  been 
converted  into  a  widows^  home. 

BIELGOROD.    See  Beloobod. 

BIELFTZ,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the 
K.  W.  declivity  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  on  the  river  Biala,  opposite  the  Galician 
town  of  Biala,  and  18  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Teschen ; 
pop.  in  1869,  10,721,  chiefly  Protestants.  It 
IS  well  built,  contains  a  fine  castle  and  park, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistoir  with 
jurisdiction  over  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia. 
It  is  the  principal  depot  of  Galician  salt  for 
Moravia  and  Silesia.  Oloth  and  other  articles 
are  manufactured,  and  the  dye  works  are 
renowned.  The  town  dates  from  the  18th 
century.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Teschen,  and  after  having  been  for  some 
time  independent,  the  emperor  Francis  I.  raised 
it  in  1752  to  a  principahty  for  Prince  Alexan- 
der Joseph  Sulkowski.  The  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Old  Bielitz  has  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

BIELLA9  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Novara,  Piedmont,  on  the  Cervo  and  Aurena, 


in  a  hilly  neighborhood,  12  m.  K.  £.  of  Ivrea; 
pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  pictures  by  Ca- 
gliari,  besides  other  churches,  and  a  coUege. 
Its  trade  is  active,  and  cloth,  ulk,  linen,  ^ 
paper  are  manufactured.  The  neighboring 
village  of  Oropa  has  a  famous  pilgrim  church. 
BliXOWS&I,  iig«t,  a  Polish  writer,  bom  at 
Krechowiec  in  Gidicia  in  1806.  He  studied  at 
Lemberg,  devoting  himself  e^[>eciaily  to  lit^a- 
ture  and  history.  After  completing  4iis  sto- 
dent^s  course  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  in 
the  same  town,  and  after  a  time  was  made 
librarian  of  the  Ossolinski  library  there.  He 
published  in  1880  a  volume  of  poems  and 
translations  of  Servian  songs  under  the  title 
Malieeanin.  His  other  principal  worka  vt 
Wypra/wa  Igara  na  Pokncc^w  (*'  Igor's  Expedi- 
tion against  the  Polovtzi,"  Lemberg,  1883), 
and     Wy$tep    hrytyctny   do   dzUjMe   F^Uki 

i^' Critical  Introduction  to  the  Hi6t4H'y  of 
^oland,"  1850).  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Polish  translation  of  Goethe's  Fau$t,  and  of 
numerous  articles  in  Polish  periodicals. 

BIELSHShLE,  a  cave  in  the  Bielstein,  <xi6  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Hartz,  lying  near  Uie 
right  bank  of  the  Bode  river,  about  6  m.  from 
Blankenburg,  in  Brunswick,  northern  Ger- 
many. It  was  discovered  in  1762,  and  in  1768 
a  man  named  Becker  arranged  a  passage  or 
path  by  which  it  might  be  easily  reached.  The 
cavern  is  about  600  ft.  in  depih,  and  its  en- 
trance lies  a  little  more  than  100  ft.  above  the 
Bode.  It  contains  11  chambers,  besides  an 
upper  cave,  entered  through  the  roof  of  the 
seventh  division  of  the  main  portion.  Stakc- 
tites  of  picturesque  form  and  arrangement  are 
the  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  cavern ;  in 
the  eighth  chamber  their  masses  resemUe  an 
immense  organ,  and  in  the  ninth  the  stalag- 
mites take  the  form  of  waves.  According  to 
tradition,  the  forest  god  Biel,  a  divinity  of  the 
old  Saxons,  was  once  worshipped  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of,  if  not  in  this  cave ;  and  a  shrme 
near  by  contained  his  image,  which  the  legend 
says  was  destroyed  by  St.  Boni&ce. 

BIEUSKI,  Hard!,  a  Polish  historian,  bom  at 
the  family  estate  of  Biala,  near  Sieradx,  died 
there  in  1576.  He  served  in  the  army,  and 
participated  in  1580  in  the  battle  of  Obc^n. 
His  Kronika  moiata  (Cracow,  1550  and  15^), 
a  universal  history,  and  his  Kronika  poUka^  a 
history  of  Poluid,  brought  down  by  Mb  son 
Joachim  to  the  year  1597  (Cracow,  1597; 
Warsaw,  1764),  were  the  first  historical  woiia 
published  in  tiie  Polish  language.  They  w^e 
mterdicted  in  1617  by  the  bishop  of  Craoov 
on  account  of  alleged  heterodox  stat^nenta. 

BDENNE  (Ger.  Biel),  h  A  town  of  Switaff- 
land,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Sn2e  (Gei: 
SehHssX  at  the  £.  foot  of  ^e  Jura,  about  1  m. 
from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Bienne,  16  m.  N. 
W.  of  Bern;  pop.  in  1870,  8,118,  chiefly  Prot- 
estants speaking  the  German  language,  1^ 
though  in  neighboring  villages  a  French  patds 
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prevails.  It  is  smroiinded  by  walls  and  watoh 
towers,  and  has  an  old  castle  used  as  a  town 
hall,  a  fine  parish  church  and  gymnasium,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  town  is  especially 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  watches  and  of 
cotton  prints,  besides  which  cigars,  leather, 
and  other  articles  are  made.  Formerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Basel  and  involved 
in  a  protracted  conflict  with  that  bishopric,  it 
fell  to  France  in  1798,  and  in  1815  to  the  can- 
ton of  Bern.  IL  Lake  ef  (Grer.  Bieler$ee),  a 
sheet  of  water  about  10  m.  long  and  nearly 
8  m.  wide,  commencing  8  m.  N.  of  the  lake 
of  Neufoh4tel,  and  extending  sAong  the  Jura 
mountains.  It  is  about  1,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  abounds  in  fish  at  a 
depth  of  over  200  feet.  It  has  for  its  only  af- 
fluent a  branch  of  the  Snze  or  Schtlss  river, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chAtel  at  its  S.  end  through  the  Thiele,  db- 
charging  them  again  at  the  N.  E.  end  through 
the  same  river.  One  of  the  shores  is  dotted 
with  villages  and  villas,  while  the  other  is 
rather  desolate.  Excellent  wine  is  produced 
at  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  lake  between  Neuve- 
ville  and  Bdzingen.  The  scenery  is  attractive 
without  being  very  striking,  and  the  lake  ac- 
quired celebrity  through  Rousseau,  who  resided 
for  some  time  in  1765  on  the  island  of  St  Pierre, 
crowned  by  a  grove  of  flne  oaks,  about  6  m. 
from  the  town  of  Bienne,  and  who  gave  a  glow- 
ing description  of  it.  His  room  is  preserved 
nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  On  the 
8.  E.  shore  of  the  lake  is  the  most  extensive 
peat  moss  of  Switzerland,  the  peat  being  manu- 
factured into  petroleum,  benzine,  and  pigments, 
in  an  establishment  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Gothic  abbey  of  St.  John.  An  ancient 
lacustrine  village  has  been  dug  out  recently 
from  the  morass. 

BIENTILLE.  a  N.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bounded  W.  by  Lake  Bistineau,  which  commu- 
nicates with  Red  river ;  area,  681  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,636,  of  whom  6,047  were  colored. 
It  is  traversed  by  Black  Lake  and  Saline  ba- 
yous, and  intersected  in  its  S.  E.  comer  by 
Dugdemona  river.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  192,164  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,- 
621  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,258  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  1,818  horses,  2,786  milch 
cows,  6,912  other  cattle,  4,840  sheep,  and 
12,485  swine    Capital,  Sparta. 

BIEITTILLE,  Jeai  UpMt  Leaalie,  sieur  de, 
French  governor  of  Louisiana,  born  in  Mon- 
treal, Feb.  23,  1680.  died  in  France  in  176a 
He  was  son  of  Charles  Lemoine,  and  the  third 
of  four  brothers  (Iberville,  Sauvolle,  Bienville^ 
and  ChAteaugay)  who  played  important  parts 
in  the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  Bienville 
while  a  lad  was  severely  wounded  in  a  naval 
action  off  the  coast  of  ^ew  England,  in  which 
the  French  ship  Pelican,  42  guns,  commanded 
by  Iberville,  successfully  encountered  three 
English  vessels,  each  of  folly  equal  power 
with  his  own.  In  1698  Iberville  set  out  fW)m 
France  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 


IGssiBsippi,  taking  with  him  his  brothers  Sau- 
voUe  and  Bienville.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  at  Biloxi,  where  Sauvolle  was  left  in 
command,  while  Bienville  was  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  surrounding  country.  Iberville, 
who  had  returned  to  France,  came  back  witii 
a  commission  appointing  Sauvolle  governor  of 
Louisiana.  In  1700  Bienville  constmcted  a 
fort  64  miles  above  the  mouth  of  ^e  river. 
Sauvolle  died  in  1701,  and  Bienville  succeeded 
to  the  direction  of  the  colony,  the  seat  of 
which  was  transferred  to  Mobile.  In  1704  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother  Ch&teaugay,  who 
brought  from  Canada  17  settlers.  A  ship  from 
France  brought  20  females,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  be  married  to  the  settlers  at  Mobile. 
Iberville  soon  after  died ;  troubles  arose  in  the 
colony,  Bienville  was  charged  with  various 
acts  of  misconduct,  and  in  1707  was  dismissed 
from  oflSce;  but  his  successor  dying  on  the 
voyage  from  France,  Bienville  retained  the 
command.  Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  land  by  Indian  labor  having  failed, 
Bienville  proposed  to  the  home  government  to 
send  negroes  from  the  Antilles  to  be  exchanged 
for  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  three  Indians  for 
two  negroes.  In  1709  and  1710  the  colony 
was  reduced  to  famine.  In  1712  the  Frenon 
king  granted  to  Antoine  Crozat  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  Louisiana,  and  to  introduce 
slaves  from  Africa.  In  1713  Cadillac  was  sent 
out  as  governor,  bringing  with  him  a  commis- 
sion for  Bienville  as  lieutenant  governor. 
Quarrels  arose  between  them,  and  the  gov- 
ernor sent  Bienville  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Natchez  tribe,  hoping  that  he  would  lose  his 
life.  But  Bienville  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Natchez  to  build  a  fort  for  him,  in  whidi  he 
left  a  garrison,  and  returned  to  Mobile.  In 
1717  CadUlao  was  superseded  by  Epinay,  and 
Bienville  received  the  decoration  of  the  cross 
of  St  Louis.  Crozat  surrendered  his  charter 
in  1717,  and  Law's  Mississippi  company  was 
formed  the  same  year,  its  first  expedition  ar- 
riving in  1718,  with  a  commission  tor  Bienville 
as  governor.  He  now  founded  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  War  breaking  out  between  France 
and  Spain,  Bienville  took  Pensacola,  placing 
ChAteaugay  in  command.  In  1723  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans. 
The  next  year  Bienville  was  summoned  to 
France,  to  answer  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him.  He  left  a  code  ref- 
lating the  condition  of  the  slaves,  banishmg 
the  Jews,  and  prohibiting  every  religion  except 
the  Roman  Catholic.  In  1726  he  was  removed 
from  office,  and  ChAteaugay  was  also  displaced 
as  lieutenant  governor,  and  ordered  back  to 
France.  Bienville  remained  in  France  till 
1733,  when  he  was  sent  back  to  the  colony  as 
governor,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 
In  1736,  1789,  and  1740  he  made  unsuccess- 
ful expeditions  against  the  Chickasaws,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  superseded,  and  in 
1748  returned  to  France,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed. 
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BIEUIACILI,  AMiy  Pngper,  a  Polish  agrionlta- 
ral  reformer,  bom  near  Kalisz  in  1778,  died 
in  Paris  in  Angnst,  1856.  He  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  agricoltore,  and  established  on  his 
estates  a  school  of  mntnal  instmction  on  the 
Lancasterian  method.  He  improved  the  breed 
of  sheep  by  introducing  into  Poland  merinos 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  to  his  indefatigable 
exertions  Poland  is  greatly  indebted  for  agri- 
cultural improvements.  His  estate,  SuMawice, 
near  Kalisz,  was  the  earliest  model  farm  in 
Poland,  established  at  his  own  cost,  long  before 
the  existence  of  any  other  similar  institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party  under  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  du- 
ring the  revolution  of  1880-'81  was  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  finance.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolution  he  emigrated  to  Pans,  where 
he  lived  in  studious  occupation  till  his  death. — 
His  elder  brother  J6zef,  also  of  high  mental 
accomplishments,  a  fervent  and  devoted  patriot, 
fought  in  the  French  revolutionary  army  in 
Italy  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  and 
after  participating  in  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1880-^81,  and  in  some  subsequent  movements, 
he  died  in  1886,  a  state  prisoner  in  Russia. 

BIER8TADT9  llbert,  an  American  artist,  bom 
in  Dtlsseldorf,  Germany,  in  1829.  When  he 
was  two  years  of  age  his  family  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts,  and  finally  settled  in  Is  ew  Bed- 
ford, where  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
passed.  He  soon  discovered  a  talent  for  draw- 
mg,  and  in  1851  began  to  paint  in  oils.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  Europe  and  entered  upon 
a  course  of  study  at  Dtlsselaor£  For  four  years 
he  labored  assiduously  at  his  art,  spending  the 
summer  months  in  sketching  tours  m  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  passing  one  winter  in 
Rome.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  accom- 
panied Gen.  Lander  on  his  expedition  to 
survey  and  constmct  a  wagon  route  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  From  this  and  subsequent  visits 
to  the  ^eat  plains  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
he  obtamed  the  materials  for  a  series  of  large 
landscapes,  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  painter 
mainly  rests.  They  comprise  "The  Rocky 
Mountains — ^Lander^s  Peak"  (which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
received  marked  attention  in  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1867},  "  The  Domes  of  the  Yo-Semite," 
"Looking  down  the  Yo-Semite,"  "Storm  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,"  "Laramie  Peak," 
"  Emigrants  Grossing  the  Plains,"  and  "  Mount 
Hood,"  besides  a  number  of  smaller  "works. 
For  several  of  the  larger  pictures  he  obtained 
very  high  prices  for  this  class  of  works.  They 
are  efibctively  painted,  and  in  many  points  re- 
call the  general  style  of  the  Dtlsseldorf  school, 
though  his  works  are  executed  with  ^eater 
boldness.  He  has  lately  been  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  engaged  upon  new  pictures  relirting  to 
that  region.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  of  St.  Petersburg. 

BIES-BOSCH,  a  marshy  lake  of  the  Nether- 
lands, between  the  provinces  of  South  Holland 


and  Korth  Brabant,  comprising  about  75  «q. 
m.  It  is  very  shallow  and  contains  numeroufl 
islands.  The  Maas  flows  into  it,  and  issuee 
from  it  under  the  name  of  HoUand^s  Diep. 
The  lake  was  formed  Nov.  18  and  19, 1421,  by 
an  inundation,  which  is  said  to  have  submerged 
72  villages,  drowning  100,000  people. 

BKiAMT,  the  wilfSlly  contracting  a  second 
marriage  with  knowledge  that  the  first  is  still 
subsisting.  If  the  first  marriage  was  void  or 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  party, 
or  by  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
the  offence  is  not  committed;  but  a  divorce 
from  bed  and  board  is  no  defence.  By  the 
English  statute  a  person  whose  husband  or  wi£9 
shtul  have  remamed  absent  for  seven  years 
without  bein^  heard  from  is  excused  fromr  the 
penalties  of  bigamy ;  and  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  there  are  similar  statute.  In  proe^ 
ecutions  for  bigamy  strict  proof  of  the  mar- 
riages is  requir^ ;  they  oaiinot  be  made  out  by 
reputation.         

BIG  BLACK  RIYiX,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Ohoctaw  county,  Miss.,  and  after  a  S.  W.  course 
of  about  200  m.  enters  the  MissiMppi  through 
two  mouths,  one  of  which  is  in  Warren  county, 
and  the  other  in  Claiborne  county,  at  Grand 
Gulf.  It  is  bordered  throughout  most  of  its 
course  by  rich  cotton  plantations. 

BIG  BONE  LICK,  a  salt  spring  in  Boooe 
county,  Ky.,  especially  interesting  to  geologists 
and  naturalists,  on  account  of  the  deposits  oi 
fossil  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  several  species 
of  mammalia  fbund  there.  The  soil  containing 
the  deposit  is  dark-colored  and  marshy,  gener- 
ally overlaid  with  gravel,  resting  on  blue  clay. 

BIGELOW,  Erastis  BrIghiH,  an  American  in- 
ventor, bom  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  in  April, 
1814.  He  was  intended  for  a  physician,  bnt 
his  father  having  failed  tn  business,  he  was 
unable  to*  pursue  his  studies,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  mechanical  inventions.  Before  he 
was  18  he  had  invented  a  hand  loom  for  weav- 
ing suspender  webbing,  and  another  for  making 
piping  cord.  In  1888  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  automatic  loom  for  weaving  knotted  coun- 
terpanes, and  contracted  to  build  three  of  tiie 
machines;  but  having  seen  some  imported 
counterpanes  which  would  supersede  those  to 
be  produced  by  his  loom,  he  consented  to  the 
cancelling  of  the  contract,  and  in  a  few  months 
invented  a  loom  capable  of  producing  the  new 
fabric.  In  1889  he  entered  mto  an  agreement 
with  the  Lowell  manufacturing  company  to 
construct  a  power  loom  for  weaving  two-ply 
ingrain  carpets,  heretofore  woven  exclusively 
by  the  hana  loom,  which  could  only  produce 
8  yards  a  day.  Mr.  Bigelow's  first  loom  pro- 
duced 10  or  12  yards  a  day,  Mid  it  has  since 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  inventor.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  invented  a  loom  for 
weaving  coach  lace.  In  1862  he  proposed  a 
scheme  of  uniform  taxation  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  published  ''  The  Tariff  Ques- 
tion considered  in  regard  to  the  Policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
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He  is  the  founder  of  the  floorishing  mannfao- 
taring  village  of  Clinton,  Worcester  county, 
Mass.,  in  which,  besides  other  large  manofao- 
toring  establishments,  are  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Bigelow  carpet  company. 

BIGELOW,  Jactb,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
physician  and  writer,  bom  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
m  1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  university 
in  1806,  and  commenced  practice  in  Boston  in 
1810.  He  early  became  known  as  a  skilftd  hot* 
anist,  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
European  botanists,  and  different  plants  were 
named  for  him  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  the  sup- 
plement to  "  Rees's  OyclopcBdia,"  by  Schrader 
m  Germany,  and  De  Oandolle  in  France.  He 
published  Fhrula  BoUonierms  (8vo,  1814;  en- 
lai^ged  eds.,  1824  and  1840),  and  ^'American 
Medical  Botany  "  (8  vols.  8vo,  1817-'21).  For 
more  than  40  years  he  was  an  active  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  in  Boston ;  during  half  of 
this  time  he  was  a  phyncian  of  the  Massachu- 
setts general  hospital,  and  held  the  offices  of 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  of  clinical 
medicine  in  Harvard  university.  He  also  for 
10  years  (1816-'27)  delivered  lectures  on  the 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  at 
Cambridge,  as  Rumford  professor ;  these  were 
afterward  pjiblished  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ele- 
ments of  Technology  "  (new  ed.,  "  The  Useful 
Arts  considered  in  connection  with  the  Appli- 
cations of  Science,'*  2  vols.  12mo,  1840).  He 
was  one  of  the  conmiittee  of  fivet  selected  in 
1820  to  form  the  *' American  PharmacopoBia ;" 
and  the  nomenclature  of  the  materia  medica 
afterward  adopted  by  the  British  colleges,  which 
substituted  a  single  for  a  double  word  when 
practicable,  is  due  in  principle  to  him.  He  has 
published  numerous  medical  essays  and  dis- 
courses, some  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Nature  in  Disease  "  1854) ;  one 
of  these  essays,  ^^  A  Discourse  on  Self-Umited 
Diseases,'*  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
medical  society  in  1885,  had  unquestionably  a 
great  influence  in  modifying  the  nractice  of 
physicians  at  that  time  and  since.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  near  Boston, 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  model  of  those  which  have 
followed;  the  much  admired  stone  tower, 
chapel,  gate,  and  fence  were  all  made  after  his 
designs.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished classical  scholar,  and  has  been  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  the  literary  periodicals 
and  reviews:  he  is  an  excellent  humorous 
writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "Eolopoesis,"  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society, 
and  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  In  commemoration  of  his  services, 
the  trustees  of  the  hospital  in  1856  ordered  his 
marble  bust  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  that 
institution.  Since  his  retirement  from  active 
practice  he  has  given  much  thought  to  matters 
of  education,  and  has  been  specially  interested 
in  techndc^cal  schools,  or  such  as  are  to  give 


a  technical  or  utilitarian  education  as  contrast- 
ed with  a  classical  or  literary  one.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  so-called  ^*new  educa- 
tion,*' wfiich  aims  to  empl(^the  time  and  labor 
of  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  special  techni- 
cal branches  of  knowledge,  without  wasting  his 
energy  on  classical  or  other  subjects  irrelevant 
to  his  special  vocation.  See  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  1865,  before  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  ^^On  the  Limits  of 
Education." 

BIGELOW,  J^lniy  an  American  journalist  and 
author,  bom  at  Maiden,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  25, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Union  college 
in  1885,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
city  in  1889,  became  connected  with  jotimalism, 
and  editor  of  Gregg's  "  Commerce  of  the  Prai- 
ries" and  other  books  of  travel.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Sing 
Sing  state  prison,  serving  till  1848.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Bry- 
ant in  the  ownership  of  the  "  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,"  and  was  the  managing  editor  of  that 
journal  till  1861,  when,  after  the  accession  of 
President  Dncoln,  he  went  as  United  States 
consul  to  Paris.  Thb  office  he  retained  tiU 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dayton,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1865,  as  minister  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III.,  where  he  remained  till  1866. 
In  1869,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  ^^New 
York  Times,"  after  which  he  went  to  reside  in 
Berlin.  His  works  include  "  Jamaica  in  1850," 
"  Life  of  Fremont "  (1856),  and  Lea  ttaU-  UhU 
d'AmSriaue  en  1868  rParis).  In  1868  he  edited 
the  antooiography  oi  Franklin  from  materials 
collected  in  France ;  and  in  1869  he  published 
^*  Some  Recollections  of  the  late  Antoine  Pierre 
Berryer." 

BIGELOW,  Tteilhy,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  80,  1767,  died  May 
18,  1821.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  who  served  in  Arnold's  expedition  to 
Quebec.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1786,  and  practised  law  at  Groton,  Mass.,  from 
1789  to  1807,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  firm  federal- 
ist, was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  11  years  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the  Hart- 
ford convention.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  in  the  course  of  82  years  was 
supposed  to  have  argued  10,000  causes. 

BIGHORBT.    See  Sheep. 

BIGHORBf,  the  S.  E.  county  of  Montana  ter- 
ritory, bounded  E.  by  Dakota  and  S.  by  Wyo- 
ming territory ;  area,  about  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  88.  It  is  intersected  by  Yellowstone 
river,  and  watered  by  its  tributaries  and  by 
Mussel  Shell  river.  Thick-Timbered  river 
crosses  the  S.  E.  comer.  There  are  mountains 
in  the  E.  part  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
will  pass  through  the  N.  part. 

BIG  HORBT  RITEB,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Yellowstone,  rising  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains a  little  N.  of  Fremont*s  peak,  in  the  N. 
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"W.  part  of  Wyoming  territory,  where  it  is 
known  as  'Wind  river,  Fnrsning  flnt  a  S.  E., 
then  a  N.  oonrse,  for  aboat  SCO  m.,  daring 
which  it  receives  Beveral  tribnttuieg,  it  falls 
into  the  YellowBtone  at  Big  Horn  City,  Mon- 
tana territory. 

Blfi  SrrOHE,  a  S.  W,  county  of  Minnesota, 
chiefly  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Miniieeota  river, 
which  orOBSes  the  N.  portion,  and  W.  by  Da- 
kota territory  and  Big  Stone  lake,  the  main 
source  of  the  Minnesota ;  area,  about  1,700  sq, 
m.;pop.inl870,24.  Itiswellwateredbyaffln- 
ents  of  the  Minnesota. 

BIHU,  the  larxeat  comity  of  Hnugary,  situ- 
ated £.  of  the  Tbeiss  and  W.  of  Transylvania, 
and  traversed  by  the  Swift  and  Black  E5r6s 
and  other  rivers ;  area,  4,3S0  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  657,837,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Wollaebe. 
It  IB  mountainons  or  hiUy  in  its  eastern  portions, 
and  level  in  the  western,  and  generally  fertile, 
producing  grwns,  frnita  tobacco,  and  wises  of 
good  quality.  It  is  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  and 
ehetp.  Tbe  principal  towos  are  Oross-War- 
dein  (Hnn.  Hagy-  Vdrad),  tbe  capital,  and  De- 
breczin. 

BUINACIIB,  or  Hnago,  a  ruined  city  of 
soDtbem  India,  on  both  rides  of  the  Tnmbnd- 
dra,  here  800  yards  wide,  80  ra.  N.  W.  of  Bel- 
lary.  The  city  stands  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  enormous  masses  of  granite,  and  strewn 
with  blocks  of  that  material,  with  which  the 
fitreeta  are  paved.     The  remuns  of  niunerons 
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temples  and  other  buildings,  all  of  graidte,  ex- 
hibit the  pnrest  style  of  Hindoo  architecture. 
The  portion  of  the  city  S.  E.  of  the  river  is  en- 
closed by  walls  or  blocks,  and  is  S  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. It  contains  a  splendid  temple  dedicated 
to  Mahadova,  suironnded  by  nnmerons  cells 
for  worshippers,  with  a  pyramidal  porldco  lac- 
ing tlie  east,  which  is  150  ft.  high,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  10  stories.  Many  pilgrims  resort  to 
the  annual  festdval.  Near  the  centre  of  tlie 
city  is  another  temple  sacred  to  Wittoba,  which 
consists  of  a  group  of  boildings  occupying  a 
Bpooe  of  abont  400  ft.  by  200.  The  columns 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  chief  ediflce  are  or- 
namented with  figures  of  lions,  and  tbe  ceiting 
is  also  sculptured.  That  portion  of  the  city 
N.  W.  of  tbe  river,  also  known  as  Annagoon^y, 
contains  a  temple  sacred  to  Krishna.  Buana- 
gur  was  built  between  1886  and  1S43,  and  wos 
the  metropolis  of  tbe  Brahmonical  kingdom  of 
Byayanagar.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Moham- 
medan confederacy  of  tbe  Deccan  in  1604. 

BUIWIIK,  or  Bdtu,  a  state  of  Bundelcnnd, 
Hindostan,  between  lat.  24°  22'  and  26°  N. 
and  loD.  78°  68'  and  79°  GV  E. ;  area,  abont 
900  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  S0,000.  The  state 
maintfuns  a  small  military  force,  and  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  abont  $126,000.  Capital, 
Byawnr,  a  small  town  23  m-  8.  of  Chutterpore, 

BILBAO,  a  cityofSpain,capitalof  the  Basque 
province  of  Biscay,  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Sebastian, 
on  the  Nervion,  about  S  m.  above  its  entrance 


into  the  sea  at  Porto^ete ;  pop.  about  18,700. 
It  is  a  fine  city,  connsting  of  a  new  and  an  old 
town,  connected  by  bridges,  with  rich  convents, 
a  number  of  churches,  schools,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  corporation  derives  a  largereve- 
nue  from  tolls  on  imports  and  the  monopoly  of 


beef  Theabattoirsoftbecityareamongtbebest 
in  Spun.  Bope,  anchors,  leather,  hardware,  pa- 
per, hata,  tobacco,  earthenware,  and  other  arti- 
cles are  manufactured,  and  there  are  several  ship 
yards.  Not  far  from  tbecity  are  tbe  highly  pro- 
ductive iron  mines  of  Veneru,    Bilbao  is  tbe 
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chief  8e^>ort  of  N.  Spain,  though  on);  small  oraft 
can  come  up  to  the  city,  large  ones  landiDK 
goods  at  Olaveaga,  2  tn.  below.  Thereprtered 
Bhippiug  IB  between  500  and  GOO  voBsels,  and 
the  naharies  are  important.  The  ojinnal  valne 
of  imports  exceeds  $13,000,000.  The  exports 
of  wool,  once  bo  important,  have  iallen  olT, 
owloff  to  the  preference  given  to  Saxon  wools ; 
and  Uie  valne  of  exports,  oonsisting  chiefly  of 
wine,  lead  ore,  zinc,  iron,  com,  and  floor,  has 
declined  to  about  $1,000,000.  The  Bilbao  and 
Tndela  railway,  completed  in  ISflS,  interaects  at 
Miranda  the  North  of  Spain  lin^  and  places  Bil- 
bao in  direct  communication  with  Madrid  and 
with  France.  There  are  steamers  to  Spanish, 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  ports.  Bilbao  was 
founded  in  1800,  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was  bravely  defended 
against  the  Carlist  general  Znmalacarregny, 
who  was  mortally  wonnded  here  in  18S6. — 
The  proTinoe  of  Biscay  is  also  called  Bilbaa 
(See  BieoAT.) 

lILBEtBT,  or  BlMkoTTi  the  name  of  a  shmb 
and  its  fhiit,aq)eciesof  voMinium,  or  whortle- 
berry.   There  are  two  kinds  of  this  shrub :  a 
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taller  and  a  dwarf  variety.  The  fruit  of  the 
dwarf  shmb  in  Enrope,  and  that  of  the  taller 
variety  in  Canada  and  the  United  Btatea,  are 
both  called  bilberry. 

BILDEUtUE,  fflUtM,  a  Dntoh  poet,  bom  in 
Amsterdam,  Sept.  7, 1T6S,  died  in  Haarlem,  Deo. 
18,  1631.  He  vas  educated  at  Leyden,  pub- 
lished in  17T6  a  volume  of  poems,  consistiDg 
principally  of  imitations  and  translations  of  the 
Greek  poets,  and  the  next  year  gained  a  prize 
from  tlie  literary  society  of  Leyden.  He  prac- 
tised as  an  advocate  at  the  Hague,  attached 
himself  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  wasobliged 
to  emigrate  when  the  French  invaded  Hol- 
land in  1795.  He  visited  Germany,  remaining 
two  years  at  Brunswick,  where  he  published 
Tarious  small  pieces,  a  didactic  poem  on  astron- 
omy, and  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  Ce  qui  plaU 
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atixdaTTu:  He  passed  thence  in  1800  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  lectured  upon  literature  and 
jurisprudence,  and  translated  into  Dutch  many 
of  the  poems  ofOsaian.  Returning  to  AmBte> 
dam  in  ISOfl,  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Bona- 
parte member  and  professor  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished institute  of  Holland  ;  but  upon  the  king's 
abdioation  in  1810  be  loat  the  pension  which 
the  latter  had  g^ven  him,  and  retired  to  Haar- 
lem. Though  not  OS  remarkable  for  his  artistio 
taste  as  for  his  vigor  of  thought,  his  countrymen 

Elace  him  by  the  ude  of  SohUler  and  Byron,  and 
e  ia  better  known  out  of  Holland  than  almost 
any  other  Dutch  poet.  Besides  smaller  poems, 
truislations,  and  patriotic  fragmenta,  bo  left  a 
number  of  tragedies,  and  an  epic,  "The  Destruc- 
tion of  the  iirat  World"  (Be  ondergang  dtr 
eertU  wereld,  Amsterdam,  1820).  His  histori- 
cal work  on  Holland,  Qachudanii  da  tat«r- 
landt,  was  edited  after  his  death  by  T\jdemann 
(IS  viAa.,  Leyden,  1882-'S) ;  and  his  complete 
poetical  works  {DiehtwitrbBn)  were  pabliabed 
at  Haarlem  in  1867-'e0,  in  16  voIb.~H is  second 
wife  (1777-1880)  wrote  excellent  poetry  (IHeht- 
WM-jtm,  S  vols.,  1869),  besides  tragedies.  A 
.translation  of  Sonthey's  "Roderick"  into 
Dntoh  verse  (Eodrigo  at  Goth)  la  one  of  her 
finest  productions. 

BILE,  the  green  and  hitter  liquid  secreted  by 
the  liver.  This  liquid  presents  differences  in 
the  varions  classes  of  animals,  although  ita  prio- 
dpal  characters  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Taken  from  the  gall  bladder,  it  is  a  mucous, 
viscous,  somewhat  transparent  fluid,  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  tbreodsof  a  green  or  brown 
color,  of  a  bitter  but  not  astringent  taste,  some- 
times leaving  a  rather  sweet  after-taste,  and  of 
a  pecnliar  odor,  often  having  when  warmed 
the  smell  of  musk.  It  is  nsnoUy  weakly  alka- 
line, often  perfectly  nentral,  and  only  in  disease, 
in  rare  cases,  acid.  It  differs  from  other  ani- 
mal joices  in  long  roasting  putrefaction,  when 
the  moons  mixed  with  it  has  been  taken  away. 
The  chemical  compodtion  of  bile  is  still  bnt 
littie  known,  the  best  chemists  being  in  com-  . 
plete  disagreement  in  this  respect.  However, 
there  are  some  points  which  seem  to  be  decided. 
For  instance,  Uiere  is  in  bile  a  resinooB  sub- 
stance, which  ia  a  combination  of  one  or  two 
acids  with  soda;  there  is  a  coloring  principle 
(the  biliverdine),  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  the 
chotesterine,  and  otner  fatty  Bubstauc«s,  salts, 
and  water.  According  to  Demar^ay,  the  bile 
of  oxen  has  the  foUowing  compowtion : 

•KtXtt B79 

CholeMaofiodi 110 

ColortDg  lad  bl^  niatun,  mnciu,  *a B 


he  considered  this  liqnid  as  a  fluid  soap,  result- 
ing from  the  combination  of  this  acid  (cholic 
ooid)  with  soda.  Btrecker  has  found  that  the 
cholio  acid  of  the  French  chemist  is  a  complex 
one,  and  he  bos  shown  that  it  is  composed  of 
two  acida,  one  of  which  he  colls  cholic  and  the 
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other  choleio.  According  to  the  reaearoheB  of 
Bensoh  and  Strecker,  the  choleate  of  soda  is 
the  chief  principle  of  bile,  as  regards  its  relative 
quantity,  and  also  its  importance.  The  choleio 
acid  is  a  nitrogenized  substance,  containing 
sulphur  in  greater  proportion  than  the  other 
nitrogenized  matters.  As  in  the  bile  of  most 
animals  sulphur  exists  onlj  in  the  oholeic  acid, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertam  easily  the  quantity  of  tiiis  acid 
in  any  kind  of  bile.  It  has  thus  been  found 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  bil«  consists  in  choleic  acid  in  the  fox,  the 
sheep,  the  dog,  &c.,  while  in  the  bile  of  the  ox 
there  is  as  much  cholic  as  choleic  acid.  The 
salts  formed  by  these  two  acids  amount  to  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  bile.  Normal  human  bile  contains, 
according  to  Frerichs,  about  14  per  cent,  of 
solid  constituents ;  but  Lehmann  justly  remarks 
that  the  quantity  of  water,  and  consequently 
the  proportion  of  solid  constituents,  may  be  as 
variable  in  bile  as  in  most  of  the  other  secre- 
tions. Gorup-Besanez  found  0*18  per  cent 
of  solid  constituents  in  the  bile  of  an  old 
man,  and  17*19  per  cent  in  that  of  a  child, 
aged  12  years;  but  many  more  pro<^s  are 
necessary  to  determine  that  bile  is  more  aque- 
ous in  old  age  tiian  in  childhood.  Lehmann 
says  that  the  organic  constituents  of  human 
bile  amount  to  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
whole  solid  residue.  The  proportion  of  the 
other  elements  of  bile,  i,  «.,  bile  pigment  (bili- 
verdine),  cholesterine,  fats,  and  mineral  salts, 
has  not  yet  been  positively  determined.  The 
two  special  organic  acids  of  bile  can  be  decom- 
posed into  variotis  substances.  They  both, 
when  treated  by  alkalies,  give  origin  to  cholalic 
acid,  and  to  dyslysine,  but  one  of  them  (the 
cholic  acid)  produces  also  glycocoll,  and  the 
other  (the  choleic  acid)  taurine.  When  treated 
by  powerful  acids,  cholic  acid  gives  origin  to 
choloidic  acid,  glycocoll,  and  dyslysine,  while 
oholeic  acid  produces  taurine,  choloidic  acid, 

.  and  dyslysine.  Cholesterine  and  margatic  and 
oleic  acids  are  kept  in  solution  in  bile  by  the 
two  principal  organic  acids  of  this  secretion. 
The  biliverdine,  or  the  coloring  principle  of 
bile,  is  a  substance  resembling  in  its  composi- 
tion the  hematosine  or  coloring  principle  of 
blood.  It  contains  nitrogen  and  iron,  as  do  all 
the  organic  coloring  matters,  according  to  M. 

•  Verdeil.  The  biliary  suffar,  or  picromel,  seems 
to  be  only  a  product  of  decomposition  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  bile.  The  biline  of  Ber- 
zelius  and  Mulder  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  al- 
kaline chelates  and  choleates. — ^The  ancient 
physicians  and  physiologists  used  to  consider 
the  organ  which  secretes  bile,  the  liver,  as  a 
most  important  one ;  but  after  Aselli,  in  1622, 
had  discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels,  a  reac- 
tion took  place  against  the  importance  attribu- 
ted to  the  liver,  and  some  physiologists  went  so 
far  as  to  think  that  its  share  in  the  vital  actions 
was  almost  null.  In  France  the  researches  of 
many  physiologists,  and  particularly  of  Prof. 


Bernard,  have  shown  that  tiie  liver  is  one  of 
our  most  important  organs,  and  recent  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  bile  is  a  very  usefiil 
secretion,  if  not  an  essential  one.  Schwann 
opened  tiie  abdomen  and  the  gall  bladder  in 
many  dogs,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  biliary 
fistula,  after  having  tied  the  bile  duct  Nine 
of  these  animals  very  quickly  died ;  cdx  lived  7, 
18,  17, 25,  64,  and  80  days;  two  only  sorvived 
definitively,  but  in  them  a  new  bile  canal  was 
formed.  Of  the  six  dogs  that  lived  from  7  to 
80  days,  four  seemed  to  die  starved,  having 
lost  their  fat.  The  two  others  after  a  few  days 
began  to  regidn  their  fat,  and  reached  their 
initial  weight  up  to  a  certain  time,  when  thcj 
became  again  emaciated  and  finally  died. 
Blondlot  has  seen  a  dog  living  five  years  afttf 
the  occlusion  of  the  bile  duct,  and  the  format 
tion  of  a  biliary  fistula,  through  which  the  bile 
flowed  out  During  this  long  period  the  health 
of  the  animal  was  usually  very  good.  More 
recentiy  Schwann  has  repeated  his  experimenti 
on  20  dogs,  out  of  which  only  two  survived, 
one  four  months,  and  another  a  year.  Nasse 
kept  a  dog  alive  five  months  with  a  biliary  fis- 
tula. Its  appetite  was  good,  and  it  ate  aboot 
double  the  quantity  of  meat  that  a  healthy  dog 
of  the  same  size  would  have  taken,  and  never- 
theless it  died  almost  completely  deprived  of 
fat.  It  results  from  very  carefol  experiments  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  of  their  pupil  ScheU- 
bach,  that  the  cause  of  death,  when  bile  is  not 
allowed  to  fiow  into  the  bowels  and  passes 
out  of  the  body,  is  that  the  animal  has  a  great 
difSculty  in  repairing  the  loss  of  fat  and  of  ni- 
trogenized substances  which  go  ont  with  the 
bile.  In  a  dog  operated  upon  by  these  physi- 
ologists, the  quantity  of  food  taken  was  much 
greater  tiian  before  the  operation,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  animal  did  not  lose  his 
forces  and  remained  fat,  though  less  so  than 
before.  Prof.  Bernard,  accord£ig  to  Dr.  Por- 
chat,  has  ascertdned  tiiat  if  adult  dogs  may 
Uve  many  months  when  bile  fiows  out  of  their 
body  by  a  biliary  fistula,  it  is  not  so  with  young 
dogs,  in  which  death  always  occurs  quickly  in 
such  circumstances.  Some  facts  observed  in 
men  (in  children  by  Dr.  Porchat,  in  adults  by 
Dr.  Budd)  seem  to  prove  also  that  adults  m^ 
live  much  longer  than  children  when  tiiere  is 
no  bile  passing  into  the  bowels.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  bile  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  digestion,  as  some  animals  have  lived  a  loi^ 
while  without  bile ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
there  is  room  for  doubt  For  instance,  Blond- 
lot's  dog  was  not  prevented  licking  its  wound, 
and  probably  swallowed  a  littie  bile,  as 
Schwann  has  seen  his  dogs  doing ;  and  Bidder 
and  Schellbach,  we  cannot  under^iind  why,  at 
times  gave  pieces  of  liver  (oontaining  bile)  as 
food  to  the  one  of  their  dogs  that  was  the  least 
affected  by  the  operation.  We  may  sum  up 
thus:  1.  Bile  has  not  yet  been  positively 
proved  not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  diges- 
tion and  to  life.  2.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  its  function  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
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tial.  8.  When  bile  is  misdng  in  the  bowels 
(and  flowing  ont  of  the  bodj  bj  a  fistola),  the 
principal  cause  of  death  is  the  loss  of  fat  and 
of  albuminous  matters.  We  will  add  to  this 
last  conclusion  that,  according  to  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard,  it  would  be  very  important  to  repeat 
the  experiments  of  Blondlot,  Bidder,  and  oth- 
ers, in  trying  to  repair  by  food  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain materials  of  the  body  which  go  out  with 
bile,  and  which  are  not  present  in  sufBcient 
amount  in  meat  and  bread.  Among  these  ma- 
terials sulphur  is  the  principal,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  a  great  deal  of  it  by  feeding  the 
animals  upon  eggs  and  other  Idnds  of  food 
which  contain  more  sulphur  than  meat  and 
bread.  This  view  of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  is 
grounded  not  only  on  the  fact  that  bile  flowing 
out  of  the  body  takes  away  a  great  quantity 
of  sulphur  and  other  principles,  but  also  that 
when  bile  passes  freely  into  the  bowels,  its  ele- 
ments, and  particularly  soda  and  sulphur,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  are  absorbed. — A  question 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  that  we 
have  examined  already  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  bile,  is  whetiier  this  liquid  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  excrement  or  as  a  useful  se- 
cretion. It  appears  to  be  certain  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  principles  of  bile  are  absorbed  in 
the  bowels,  if  not  most  of  them,  as  Liebig 
thought,  and  that  therefore  bile  cannot  be  said 
to  be  entirely  an  excrement.  However,  some 
of  the  compound  constituents  of  bile  are  trans- 
formed in  the  bowels,  as  Mulder  and  Frerichs 
have  shown,  and  they  are  expelled  with  the 
fecal  matters.  We  are  consequently  led  to  con- 
clude that  bile  is  only  partly  an  excrement,  if  it 
is  so  at  all.  We  say  if  it  is  so,  because  the  part 
of  it  which  is  expelled  with  the  fecal  matters 
may  have  some  use  before  being  expelled. — The 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  in  a  day  throws  some  light  on  the 
question  of  its  reabsorption.  Blondlot  says 
that  a  dog  of  a  medium  size  secretes  from  40  to 
60  grammes  (nearly  1^  ounce)  a  day.  Nasse 
and  Platner  speak  of  200  grammes  (61  ounces) 
as  the  secretion  of  bile  in  a  dog  weighing  10 
kilogrammes  (22  lbs.),  which  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  1  to  60.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  found 
that  the  quantity  of  bile  varies  extremely  with 
the  species  of  the  animal  experimented  upon. 
While  for  each  2  pounds  of  the  body  of  a  cat 
there  is  a  secretion  of  14  grammes  (i  ounce) 
of  bile  in  a  day,  in  the  dog  there  is  almost  20 
grammes  (f  ounce),  in  the  sheep  26|^  granmies 
(f  ounce),  and  in  the  rabbit  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  136  grammes  (4(  ounces).  In  weigh- 
ing the  solid  residue  of  the  fecal  matters  of  a 
dog  for  many  days,  and  comparing  the  result 
obtained  in  so  doing  to  the  weight  of  the  solid 
residue  of  bile  during  the  same  time.  Bidder  and 
Bohmidt  have  found  that  the  two  quantities 
were  nearly  alike,  so  that  necessarily  a  good  part 
of  the  principles  of  bile  is  absorbed  in  the  bow- 
els. Thev  have  also  ascertained  that  almost 
all  the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  absorbed.  They 
think  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile,  trans- 


formed hito  an  insoluble  substance  (dyslysine), 
remains  unabsorbed  and  goes  out  witii  tiie  ex- 
crements.—Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  and  afterward 
Boerhaave,  imagined  that  bile  is  employed  to 
neutralize  the  product  of  gastric  digestion, 
chyme,  which  is  very  acid.  This  view  has 
been  considered  quite  wrong  by  almost  every 
one,  but  Lehmann  justiy  remarks  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  it,  and  he  affirms  that  bile  cer- 
tainly contributes  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
free  acids  of  chyme.  Bile  no  doubt  acts  as  a 
solvent  of  fat,  at  least  by  one  of  its  constitu- 
ents, the  choleate  of  soda,  as  has  been  Aowd 
by  Strecker,  although  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have 
found  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fat  ab- 
sorbed, whether  the  bowels  contained  bile  or 
not.  But  their  mode  of  deciding  this  question 
is  open  to  many  objections.  It  has  been  said 
that  bile  prevents  putrefaction  taking  place  in 
chyme,  or  at  least  in  fecal  matters.  Host  of 
the  .recent  experimenters  agree  with  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  in  admitting  this  influence 
of  bile.  Dr.  Porchat  has  observed,  in  children 
in  whom  bile  could  not  pass  in  the  bowels 
on  account  of  the  occlusion  of  the  bile  duoty 
that  the  fecal  matters  were  putrefled,  as  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt,  Frerichs,  and  others,  have 
observed  in  animals  in  which  they  had  tied 
this  duct.  However,  it  seems  that  in  some 
cases  the  absence  of  bile  is  not  sufficient  to  al* 
low  putrefaction  to  take  place  in  the  fecal  mat- 
ters, as  Blondlot  says  tiiat  he  has  observed  no 
diflerence  between  these  matters  in  dogs  in 
good  health  and  in  those  operated  upon.  The 
water  contained  in  bile  helps  in  the  aissolution 
of  certain  elements  of  chyme,  and  in  so  doing 
renders  their  absorption  more  easy. — Bile  acts 
as  an  excitant  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  to  produce  reflex  contractions,  favor- 
ing in  this  way  the  propulsion  of  food  and  of 
fecal  matters.  According  to  Schiff*,  bile  pro- 
duces contractions  in  the  intestinal  villi.  It  is 
said  also  that  bile  increases  the  secretion  of 
the  intestinal  mucus,  and  prevents  constipa- 
tion. AH  these  views  may  be  partly  true,  but 
it  ia  certun  that  without  bile  the  expulsion 
of  fecid  matters  takes  place  regularly. — Many 
physiologists  think  that  bile,  like  most  of  the 
secretions,  contains  some  effete  matters  which 
cannot  be  of  any  use  in  the  blood,  or  which 
might  be  deleterious.  In  opposition  to  the 
views  of  those  who  admit  that  the  secretion 
of  bile  is  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
blood,  and  who  still  regard  this  liquid  merely 
as  an  effete  carbonaceous  matter  which  the 
respiration  has  not  removed,  Lehmann  says  that 
the  bile— a  secretion  by  no  means  poor  in  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen — ^is  not  separated  in  any 
increased  Quantity  when  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion in  the  lungs  happens  to  be  disturbed ;  that 
there  are  no  pathologico-anatomical  facts  which 
favor  the  view  that  the  liver  can  act  vicarious- 
ly for  the  lungs ;  and,  lastiy,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  carbon  by  the  liver,  as  compared  with 
that  by  the  lungs,  is  so  trifling,  as  shown  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  Uver  can  hardly 
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be  regarded  as  esBentially  a  blood-purifying  or- 
gan, in  so  far  as  the  elimination  of  carbon  is  con- 
cerned. However,  it  is  certain  that  when  bile 
is  not  excreted  freely  in  man,  jaundice,  and  fre- 
qnentlj  certain  nervous  disturbances,  are  pro- 
duced, and  these  phenomena  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  action  of  some  of  its  principles. 
But  three  explanations  may  be  given  concern- 
ing the  production  of  these  phenomena,  and 
we  do  not  yet  positively  know  which  is  the 
best.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  that  the 
principles  of  bile  preexist  in  the  blood,  and  that 
when  they  are  not  secreted,  their  quantity  in- 
creasing, they  produce  the  deleterious  influence 
which  sometimes  results  in  Jaundice;  in  the 
second  place,  they  may  be  secreted,  and,  in 
consequence  of  some  obstruction  of  the  bile 
duct,  diey  may  be  abeorbed,  and  then  produce 
their  ill  effects;  in  the  third  place,  they  may 
be  changed  into  toxical  substances  either  in 
the  bloc^  or  in  the  liver  or  the  biliary  ducts. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  views,  Lehmann 
has  tried  to  prove,  on  good  ffrounds,  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  not,  like  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, a  mere  separation  of  certain  principles 
from  the  blood ;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  probable  that  bile,  even  if 
it  contains  toxical  substiuioes,  results  from  a 
depuration  of  the  blood.  If  we  admit  the 
second  view;  that  the  liver  produces  most  of 
the  principles  of  bile,  and  that  these  princi- 
ples are  absorbed  in  cases  of  jaundice,  we  find 
that  we  cannot  explain  the  toxical  phenomena 
which  then  sometimes  take  place,  because  they 
are  not  constant,  and  they  exist  in  cases  where 
jaundice  is  or  is  not  very  considerable,  while 
they  may  not  appear  in  cases  of  deep  jaundice. 
Dr.  Budd  has  been  led  to  the  third  view  above 
stated,  which  is  that  poisonous  substances  are 
formed  in  the  blood  from  the  principles  of  bile. 
The  fiinction  of  depuration  of  the  blood,  at- 
tributed to  the  liver,  seems  therefore  to  be  of 
much  less  importance  than  some  persons  have 
thought.  Dr.  Budd  relates  several  cases  in 
which  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  bowels  was 
entirely  prevented  by  the  complete  closure  of 
the  bile  duct,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  life 
was  prolonged  for  many  months.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  secretion  of  sub- 
stances which  may,  when  they  are  absorbed, 
and  when  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  be 
transformed  into  a  poison,  ought  in  some  re- 
spects to  be  considered  as  a  depuration. — ^It 
has  been  a  much  debated  question  whether 
bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  or  that  of  the  hepatic  artery.  Experi- 
ments on  animals  and  pathological  facts  nave 
been  mentioned  in  favor  of  both  these  opinions. 
When  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the  portal  vein, 
bile  not  only  continues  to  be  secreted,  but  the 
other  functions  of  the  liver  also  continue ;  but 
this  fact,  as  Brown-S^quard  remarks,  cannot 
prove  that  the  blood  of^  the  portal  vein  is  not 
necessary  for  these  functions,  as  this  blood 
after  the  ligature  passes  into  the  vena  cava, 
and  afterward  into  the  arterial  circulation,  and 


therefore  into  the  liver,  by  the  hepatic  artery. 
It  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  bile  produced  in  a  day,  that  the 
portal  blood,  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  se- 
cretion of  bile,  is  at  least  employed  in  a  great 
measure  for  this  secretion. 

BILED-UL-JEBIIK    See  Belbd-ul-Jesid. 

BILFINGES,  or  BUOager,  Cetif  Bcnkari,  a 
German  philosopher,  bom  in  Cannstadt,  Jan. 
28,  1698,  died  in  Stuttgart,  Feb.  18, 1750.  The 
name  of  the  family  proceeds  from  ^e  hered- 
itary-possession of  a  sixth  finger  and  toe,  which 
in  his  instance  were  removed  by  an  operation. 
A  disciple  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Peter  the  Great  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  St  Petersburg.  He  won  a  prize 
there  for  his  improved  system  of  fortification, 
and  another  fW>m  the  French  academy  for  his 
memoir  Sur  la  cause  ds  la  pe$anteur  de»  eorp§» 
Afterward  he  became  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Ttlbingen,  and  was  appointed  privy  conn- 
dllor  of  Wftrtemberg,  in  which  office  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  education,  com- 
merce; and  agriculture.  Prominent  among  his 
many  works  are  Elementa  Phyneet  (Leipnc, 
1742)  and  Nouteau  9y$thne  de  fart\fieatu>n 
(Stuttgart,  1784). 

BILGIJER,  Paal  MmMt  tm.  a  German  chess 
player,  bom  at  Ludwigslust,  Sept  21, 1815,  died 
m  Berlin  in  September,  1840.  He  was  a  Hen- 
tenant  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  retired  on 
account  of  his  health.  In  1840  at  Berlin  he 
played  three  games  at  once  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent opponents,  conducting  two  of  the  con- 
tests witnout  seeing  the  boanls  and  men.  His 
Handbueh  de»  SehachipieU  (Berlin.  1848),  com- 
pleted and  published  after  his  death  by  his 
friend  Yon  Heydebrand  von  der  Lasa  (4th  ed., 
Leipsio,  1864),  is  still  the  best  practical  work 
on  that  game. 

BIUIBT  DUCTS,  small  ducts  through  which 
the  bile  flows  from  the  liver  and  the  ^ill  blad- 
der to  the  duodenum.  The  main  biliary  duct, 
which  leads  directly  from  the  liver  to  the  duo- 
denum, gives  off  a  branch  which  leads  into  the 
gall  bladder,  in  which  the  gall  is  coUected. 
This  branch  is  called  the  cystic  duct,  and  that 
part  of  the  bile  duct  which  leads  from  Uie 
liver  to  the  junction  with  the  cystic  duct  is 
called  the  hepatic  duct ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
bile  duct,  leading  from  this  point  of  junction  to 
the  duodenum,  is  called  the  dnctu$  comtnunit 
choledochvs.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
ouilL  and  three  inches  long.  It  terminates  in 
the  aescending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  about 
four  inches  fi^m  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach. 

'  BILIBT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Bila,  43 
m.  K  W.  of  Prague :  pop.  in  1869,  8,620.  It 
has  two  castles,  and  manufactories  of  rang- 
nesia,  beet-root  sugar,  cloth,  and  earthen  fiaslu. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  (alka- 
line), four  in  number.  The  water  is  clear,  has 
a  sourish  taste,  and  a  temperature  of  59^-66' 
F.  The  springs  are  not  much  resorted  to,  bot 
from  80,000  to  100,000  flasks  of  the  water  are 
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yearly  sent  to  the  other  Bohemian  watering 

places.        

MUOVS  FEVER,  a  term  heretofore  applied 
to  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever. 
Its  nse  was  based  on  the  coiyectnre  that  the 
disease  involved,  as  an  essential  pathological 
condition,  a  superabundance  of  bile.  The  name 
'^  bilious  "  has  also  been  applied  to  many  affec- 
tions which,  in  like  manner,  were  supposed 
to  depend  more  or  less  on  an  excessive  secre- 
tion of  bile.  At  the  present  time  the  term,  as 
applied  either  to  diseases  or  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, is  not  much  used  by  medical  writers. 
It  is,  however,  a  popular  term  as  applied  to 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system.  An  acute 
form  of  dyspepsia  is  popularly  known  as  a 
*'  bilious  attacl^''  and  this  name  is  not  unfre- 

Saently  used  by  physicians.  (See  Stomach, 
>iBRAses  of.) 
BILL9  the  proposed  form  of  a  legislative  act 
or  statute,  while  in  the  course  of  legislation, 
and  before  it  becomes  a  law.  In  American 
legislation  a  joint  resolution  or  resolve  is  also 
properly  speaking  a  bill.  A  public  bill  is  one 
which  pertains  to  matters  in  which  the  whole 
community  is  interested.  A  private  bill  is  one 
for  the  benefit  or  particular  interest  of  individ- 
uals, or  distinct  bodies  of  individuals,  as  a 
single  person,  or  a  town,  or  a  county.  In  an- 
cient times  the  chief  purpose  of  summoning 
the  commons  to  parliament  was  that  they 
should  furnish  supplies  to  the  crown ;  but  be- 
ing convened,  they  took  occasion  to  submit 
petitions  on  various  subjects  to  the  sovereign, 
and  his  answers  to  them,  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  lords  and  prelates,  together 
with  the  petitions,  were  entered  on  the  rolls 
of  parliament,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session 
the  Judges  or  others  of  the  king^s  council  put 
these  matters  into  the  form  of  an  act.  But  it 
often  happened  diat  by  additions  to  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  matter  submitted,  or  of  the 
crown's  answer  to  it,  the  actual  purpose  of  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  was  defeated.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  remonstrances  were  made 
by  the  commons  touching  these  evils.  They 
demanded  that  the  statutes  should  be  made 
according  to  the  tenor  of  their  petitions,  and  in 
this  reign  or  that  of  Henry  Vl.  the  practice 
was  established  of  presenting  the  subject  to 
which  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  was  soli- 
cited in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Ever  since  tliat 
time  it  has  been  a  rule  of  the  English  constitu- 
tional law  not  only  that  nothing  shall  be  enact- 
ed without  the  consent  of  the  commons,  but  also 
that,  although  the  crown  may  r^ect  or  assent 
at  pleasure  to  bills  in  parliament,  it  may  not 
alter  them.  But  if  the  crown  is  specially  in-  - 
terested  in  a  bill,  its  assent  to  it  must  be  pro- 
cured at  some  stage  of  its  progress  before 
its  passage  by  the  nouses ;  and  if  the  bill  in- 
terferes with  the  royal  patronage  in  any  way, 
the  royal  assent  to  it  must  be  h^  before  it  can 
proceed  at  alL  The*  tenor  of  bills  pertaining 
to  attainders  or  for  granting  titles  must  be 
communicated  to  the  sovereign  before  they  are 


presented  in  parliament.  The  house  of  com- 
mons will  not  entertain  a  supply  bill  unless  it 
is  first  communicated  to  it  by  the  crown ;  and 
a  bill  for  a  pardon  is  regularly  first  signed  by 
the  king  before  it  proce^  at  all,  and  it  is  read 
only  once  in  each  of  the  houses.  But  in  gen- 
eral bills  are  entertained  by  one  house  or  the 
other  in  the  first  instance  and  independently 
of  the  crown,  though  they  cannot  become  laws 
until  they  have  received  its  assent  Practically 
assent  is  never  withheld,  and  it  is  given  either 
by  the  sovereign  in  person  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  commons  being  called  into  that  house 
for  tne  occasion,  or  more  usually  it  is  signified 
b^  the  royal  commission.  For  the  most  part 
bills  may  originate  in  either  house  indifferently, 
but  bills  fbr  supply  must  begin  in  the  commons, 
and  bills  relating  to  the  peerage,  or  to  restitu- 
tion of  blood,  must  begin  in  the  lords.  In  the 
commons  again  certain  bills  must  originate  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  such  bills 
for  example  as  those  for  granting  money,  or 
those  relating  to  trade,  or  to  the  alteration  of 
the  laws  concerning  religion.  But,  with  these 
and  a  few  other  exceptions,  any  member  of  the 
commons  may  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  public 
bill.  If  the  motion  prevails,  it  is  orderea  that 
the  biU  be  prepared  and  brought  in  by  the  mover 
or  by  a  select  committee  to  whom  the  matter  is 
referred.  In  the  lords  any  member  may  offer 
a  bill  without  first  obtaining  leave.  In  either 
house  a  public  bill  goes  regularly  through  five 
stages,  namely :  the  first  reading,  the  second 
reading,  the  commitment,  the  third  reading,  and 
finally  the  motion  for  its  passage.  The  biU  is 
usually  first  read  when  it  is  presented.  It  is  not 
common  to  debate  it  at  iMs  stage,  though,  if  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  mischievous  or  extraordinary 
character,  it  may  be  discussed  then.  The  first 
discussion  of  the  bill  usually  takes  place  on  the 
second  reading.  The  commitment  is  a  refer- 
ence to  a  committee,  either  of  the  whole  house, 
or  if  the  subject  of  it  is  of  a  technical  nature, 
or  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  have  special 
information  about  it,  the  bill  goes  to  a  special 
committee,  and  in  that  case  it  must  still  go  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  house  before  it 
passes  to  a  third  reading.  In  this  committee 
the  whole  bill  is  read  and  considered  clause  by 
clause,  and  approved  as  it  is  drawn,  or  amended, 
as  may  be  aecided.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  then  reports  the  bill  as  approved  to 
the  house  itself^  and  it  is  then  discussed  again 
clause  by  clause,  and  the  amendments  made  by 
the  committee,  or  any  new  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  house,  are  debated.  After  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  upon  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  it  advances  to 
the  third  reading.  In  the  house  of  commons 
no  substantial  amendment  can  then  be  made. 
After  the  bill  has  been  read  for  the  third  time 
the  vote  is  taken  on  its  passage,  and  when  it  is 
passed  and  the  title  is  added,  it  is  sent  to  the 
other  house  for  its  concurrence ;  and  there  it 
goes  through  the  same  course  as  in  the  com- 
mons.   If  the  lords  pass  the  bill,  they  commu- 
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nicate  their  ase^t  to  the  commons,  and  miless 
it  be  a  supply  bill  it  remains  with  the  upper 
house.  If  the  lords  rcgeot  the  bill,  it  fails  to 
become  a  law;  and  if  thej  amend  it,  thej 
send  it  with  their  amendments  to  the  commons, 
who  if  they  accept  them  signify  their  concur- 
rence to  the  upper  house,  or  if  not  they  may 
ask  a  conference  on  the  biU.  When  the  two 
houses  have  finally  luj^reed  upon  a  bill,  it  is  de- 
posited with  the  lords  to  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent, though  if  it  is  a  supply  bill  it  remains 
with  or  is  sent  to  the  conmions.  Substantially 
the  same  course  of  proceeding  here  detailed  is 
followed  in  the  case  of  a  public  bill  which 
originates  with  the  lords. — With  reference  to 
private  bills  the  procedure  is  in  some  respects 
different,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  By 
certain  standing  orders  bills  relating  to  local 
improvements  or  to  public  works  like  railways, 
involving  condenmation  of  lands  and  other 
property,  or  to  municipal  regulatione^  cannot 
oe  introduced  except  on  petitions  which  have 
been  for  a  certain  period  deposited  in  the  pri- 
yate  bill  ofBce,  and  after  certain  notices  have 
been  given  to  persons  whose  interests  are  to  be 
affected.  Officers  called  examiners  inquire  in- 
to and  report  upon  the  regularity  of  these  pre- 
liminary proceedings  before  the  promoters  of 
such  a  bill  can  intn)duce  it  The  bill  is  after 
its  introduction  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  inquire  further  into  the  merits  of 
tiie  proposed  enactment.  Petitions  against  the 
bill  may  be  presented,  and  the  remcmstrants 
and  petitioners  are  heard  by  the  committee, 
who  report  the  results  to  the  house  at  different 
stages  of  the  bilL — ^The  coorse  of  proceeding 
upon  bills  in  our  legislative  assembues  is  very 
similar  to  that  observed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  practice  and  usages  of  which 
indeed  our  parnamentary  law  is  modelled. 
In  our  legislatures  bills  are  presented  without 
any  special  formality.  A  member  who  wishes 
to  introduce  one,  whether  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee or  otherwise,  makes  a  suggestion  to  that 
effect  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  is  recdved  if  no 
objection  is  made.  In  congress  one  day's  no- 
tice of  the  presentment  of  the  bill  must  be 
given.  Bills  which  have  originated  in  one 
ouse  are  presented  by  it  to  the  other  by  mes- 
sage. By  an  old  rule  of  confess  it  is  declared 
that  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  is  for  informa- 
tion, and  if  opposition  be  made  to  it  the  ques- 
tion is  put  whether  the  bill  shall  be  rejected ; 
if  that  IS  decided  in  the  negative,  or  if  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  bill^  it 
goes  to  a  second  reading.  The  second  reading 
usually  takes  place  at  some  later  day  than  that 
of  the  first  reading,  but  in  cases  of  urgency 
not  only  both  these  readings  but  all  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill  may  take  place  on  the  same 
day.  The  second  reamng  is  the  most  impor- 
tant stage.  The  principles  and  merits  of  the 
bill  are  then  thoroughly  discussed.  Then  fol- 
lows the  commitment,  public  bills  being  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  and 
private  bills  being  sent  to  special  committees. 


The  object  of  the  commitment  is  to  put  the 
bill  into  the  form  which  will  effectuate  its  ob- 
ject In  this  staffe  it  receives  amendments 
or  additions,  amendments  being  changea  in  the 
matter  of  the  bill  as  it  is  proposed,  and  ad- 
ditions being  substantive  interpolations  in  the 
form  of  qufldufying  or  restrictive  clauses,  such 
as  provisos.  The  report  of  ^e  committee 
either  approves  the  bill  as  it  is  proposed,  or  re- 
turns it  with  such  amendments  or  additions ; 
and  it  is  presented  to  the  house  by  its  chair- 
man. The  next  proceeding  is  engrpasment  of 
the  bill  preparatory  to  the  third  reading.  The 
engrossment  of  bills  has  been  discontinued  in 
the  British  parliament  since  1849,  but  it  is  stall 
practised  in  congress  and  in  many  of  our 
states.  The  proceedings  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house  and  on  the  third  reading  are 
substantially  like  those  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment In  some  of  the  states  it  is  wdered 
by  constitutional  provisions  that  the  bill  be 
read  three  times,  and  in  others  that  the 
readings  be  on  three  different  days  before  it 
can  become  a  law,  though  in  some  instances 
this  requirement  may  be  dispensed  with  by  * 
vote  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
money  bills  in  England  must  originate  in  the 
house  of  conmions.  A  provision  of  a  similar 
character,  requiring  such  bills  to  proceed  from 
the  lower  or  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
exists  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  of  our  state  constitutions ;  but  it 
does  not  exist  in  those  of  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Michigan,  California,  and  sevM*al 
others. — ^The  practfce  in  this  country  with  ref- 
erence to  bills  after  they  have  passed  both 
houses  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  theee  bodies 
in  the  several  states.  The  practice  in  oongreaa, 
which  is  followed  in  many  of  the  states  substan- 
tially, is  governed  by  a  rule  adopted  in  1794. 
After  passing  both  houses  the  bill  is  engroesed 
on  parchment,  then  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  and  then  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee  on  enrolled  bills  for  ex- 
amination. Enrolled  bills  after  their  examina- 
tion are  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house 
and  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house.  The  committee 
then  presents  the  bill  to  the  executive  for  his 
approvd.  There  is  ordinarily  no  time  pre- 
scribed in  which  the  bill  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  executive,  and  it  may  be  immeaiatel  v  upon 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  K  the  executive  does  not  approve 
the  bill,  he  is  required  to  return  it  with  his  ob- 
jections to  the  house  in  which  it  originated 
within  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  if  it  is  not 
returned  within  that  time  it  becomes  a  law  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  though  in  some  of  the 
states  it  is  provided  that  the  omission  on  the 
part  of  ^e  executive  shall  not  render  the  biU 
a  law  if  the  house  adjourns  within  a  certain 
period  after  the  Inll  is  sent  to  him.  The  period 
within  which  the  executive  must  sign  tne  ball 
varies  in  the  different  states.    In  many  it  is 
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ten  dajs,  in  others  six,  in  others  five,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  three.  It  is  usually  provided 
however  by  the  state  constitutions  that  though 
a  hill  is  returned  unsigned  and  with  ohjeotions 
hy  the  executive,  yet  if  on  a  reconsideration  it 
be  passed  by  the  houses  by  certain  minorities 
it  shall  become  a  law  notwithstanding  the 
veto.  This  constitutional  mcgority  differs  in 
different  states.  In  some  it  is  two  thirds  or 
other  proportion  of  tlie  actual  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  in  some  such  proportion 
of  the  members  actually  present. — The  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  our  states  contain  provisions 
relating  to  the  form  of  bills.  Thus,  to  prevent 
abuses  by  putting  in  the  body  of  a  hill  matters 
which  are  not  suggested  by  its  title,  by  which 
contrivance  the  legislature  or  the  people  may 
be  misled  and  deceived  as  to  the  real  purport 
of  an  enactment,  it  is  declared  in  many  of  the 
states  that  no  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one 
subject,  and  that  that  shall  be  expressed  in  its 
title.  In  some  of  the  states  this  prohibition 
is  restricted  to  private  or  local  bills;  and  in 
some  of  them  it  is  declared  that  when  tills  re- 
quirement is  violated  the  bill  shall  be  invalid 
only  as  to  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  disclosed  by 
the  title. — When  an  enacting  style,  as  it  is  called, 
is  furnished  by  constitution  or  statute,  it  must 
be  followed  in  the  language  of  the  bill  or  it 
cannot  become  a  law.  In  England  the  present 
form  is :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  queen^s  most 
excellent  mc^esty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same."  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  no  such  enacting 
clause,  nor  was  there  any  statute  upon  the 
subject  until  the  year  1871.  By  an  act  of 
Feb.  26  of  that  year  (ch.  71)  it  is  provided 
that  the  enacting  clause  of  all  acts  of  congress 
henceforth  shall  be  in  the  following  form :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled ; "  and  the  like  clause  of  joint  reso- 
lutions shall  be :  "  Resolved  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  in  congress  assem- 
bled ; "  and  no  further  enacting  or  resolving 
words  shall  be  used  in  any  subsequent  section 
or  resolution  after  the  first. — The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibits  congress  from 
passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law,  and  prohibits  the  states  from  passing 
either  of  these  or  any  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  Some  of  the  states  forbid 
their  legislatures  from  passing  bills  of  attainder 
for  treason  or  felony.  Many  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions also  forbid  the  enactment  of  retro- 
spective laws.  This  provision  covers  as  well 
civil  as  criminal  cases,  and  is  therefore  of  wider 
scope  than  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws, 
which  refers  to  criminal  laws  only.  In  some 
states  the  passing  of  judicial  bills  such  as  those 
which  grant  divorces  is  also  prohibited. 

BILL,  BrowiUn,  CUalve,  T«i%e,  or  CUBarme,  all 
names  for  nearly  the  same  instrument,  which, 
with  some  slight  modification,  was  the  stand- 
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ing  weapon  of  the  English  infantry  at  close 
quarters,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings till  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  origi- 
nal brownbill  was  a  ponderous  cutting  weapon 
with  two  edges,  that  forward  of  the  shaft  hav- 
ing a  concave  or  sickle  blade,  that  to  the  back 
a  sort  of  angular  cutting  face,  the  upper  part 
projecting  before  the  base,   so  as  to  give  a 


drawing  blow.  This  terrible  instrument  was 
nearly  3  ft.  in  length  and  10  or  12  lbs.  in 
weight,  set  erect  on  a  shaft  of  8  or  4  ft.  It 
was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  could  sever 
a  horse^s  head  or  a  man^s  thigh  or  shoulder, 
through  the  strongest  mail  or  plate  armor. 
The  weapon  was  afterward  lengthened  and 
lightened,  and  provided  with  a  spear  head,  so 
that  the  nolder  could  charge  it  like  a  lance, 
and  sometimes  with  a  cutting  hook,  for  sever- 
ing the  bridles  of  the  men-at-arms,  or  pulling 
them  out  of  their  saddles. 

BILL  OF  CREDIT,  paper  issued  by  the  au- 
thority and  upon  the  faith  of  the  state,  and  de- 
signed to  circulate  as  money.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  the  states  are  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  bills  of  credit ;  but  it  has 
been  held  that  the  bills  of  banking  corporations 
chartered  by  the  state  do  not  come  within  the 
inhibition,  even  though  the  state  may  be 
owner  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  stock. 

BILL  IBT  EQUITT,  the  statement  of  the  plain- 
tiff's case  in  an  equity  suit.  In  English  law  it 
is  addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and,  com- 
mencing with  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs,  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  circumstances  of  their  case 
and  the  grievance  to  be  redressed,  setting  out 
or  making  reference  to  all  documentary  evi- 
dence relied  on.  From  the  statement  it  pro- 
ceeds to  charge  against  the  defendants,  col- 
lectively or  individually,  the  various  facts 
which  either  specifically  or  by  induction  con- 
stitute the  gravamen  of  the  case.  It  concludes 
with  the  prayer  for  relief,  and  with  interroga- 
tories, both  general  and  specific,  to  which  tiie 
plaintiffs  require  an  answer.  The  bill  may  not 
join  distinct  subjects  of  complaint ;  if  it  does,  it 
is  objectionable  for  multifariousness.  It  must 
contain  no  irrelevant  matter,  otherwise  it  may 
be  excepted  to  for  impertinence ;  nor  scandal- 
ous matter,  that  is,  the  narrative  of  mere  hear- 
say report,  or  personally  offensive  expressions, 
which  may  be  expunged.  The  introductory  or 
narrative  part  must  support  the  charging  part ; 
the  charges  must  cover  all  the  case  intended 
to  be  made  against  the  defendants,  and  the  in- 
terrogatories must  demand  specific  informa- 
tion, either  affirmation,  denial,  or  explanation, 
upon  all  those  points  which  are  important  to 
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the  establishment  of  the  plaintifTs'  case.  As 
new  facts  come  to  the  plaintiffs^  knowledge, 
either  from  the  defendants^  admissions  or  from 
other  sources,  the  bill  may  be  amended,  and 
new  interrogatories  added ;  while  bills  of  re- 
vivor and  supplement  are  filed  to  bring  the 
representatives  of  deceased  parties,  assignees 
of  partiesw  or  newly  bom  children  before  the 
court  The  bill  is  met  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants either  by  demurrer,  which  admits  the 
facts  alleged,  but  denies  that  they  make  out  a 
cause  of  equitable  jurisdiction;  or  by  plea, 
which  presents  some  single  ground  of  defence 
supposed  to  constitute  a  bar;  or  by  answer, 
which  is  a  specific  reply  to  the  various  allega- 
tions of  the  bill.  A  aemurrer  or  plea  will  pre- 
sent an  issue  of  law  for  argument ;  but  if  the 
plaintiff  wishes  to  dispute  the  facts  set  up  in 
the  plea  or  answer,  he  will  do  so  by  replica- 
tion, whereby  an  issue  will  be  made  npon 
which  proofs  can  be  taken.  The  plaintiff  in 
equity  is  called  complainant,  and  in  addressing 
the  court  in  his  bill  he  will  style  himself  ^^  your 
orator." — By  codes  in  New  York  and  many 
other  American  states  the  old  forms  of  eouity 
pleading  are  abolished,  and  a  simple  complaint 
reciting  the  facts  constituting  the  supposed 
oause  of  action  is  substituted  for  the  bilL 

BILL  OF  EXCHABTGEi    See  Exchange. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH*    See  Quabantine. 

BILL  OF  HIDICTHENT.    See  Indictment. 

BILL  OF  LADOfCi,  a  commercial  instrument, 
signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  as  die  receipt 
for  cargo  to  be  conveyed  as  freight.  This 
document  specifies  the  goods,  the  ship,  the  con- 
signor and  consignee,  the  price,  ana  the  port 
of  delivery,  with  such  other  particulars  as  may 
be  requisite.  It  stipulates  for  their  safe  de- 
livery, and  constitutes  the  contract  between 
the  dipper  and  the  ship  owner.  It  is  generally 
signed  in  duplicate,  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  consignee  by  different  chan- 
nels. Certain  exceptions  are  usually  men- 
tioned, against  which  the  carrier  does  not 
guarantee  the  goods,  as  the  acts  of  God,  ene- 
mies in  time  of  war,  fire,  and  the  accidents  of 
navigation.  The  goods  are  usually  deliverable 
to  consignees  or  their  order,  sometimes  to  the 
order  of  the  shipper,  upon  payment  of  freight, 
as  mentioned,  primage,  and  average.  Primage 
is  a  perquisite  to  the  master — a  small  percent- 
age, on  the  freight.  Average  is  the  share  in 
certain  small  expenses  of  the  ship— pilotage, 
towage,  harbor  dues,  &c.  The  bill  of  lading  is 
assignable,  and  transfers  the  ownership  of  the 
goods,  subject  to  the  shipper's  right  of  stop- 
page in  tranntu.  Accordingly,  the  assignee 
can  maintain  an  action  for  recovery  of  the 
goods  from  the  carrier.  The  master's  con- 
tract is  complete  on  delivery  of  the  goods,  in 
good  order,  at  the  usual  place  of  delivery  of 
the  port,  and  upon  notice  given  thereof  to  the 
consignee,  unless  there  be  any  particular  stipu- 
lation as  to  the  mode  of  delivery. 

BILL  OF  EIGHTS,  in  English  constitutional 
law,  properly,  the  act  of  parliament  1  William 
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and  Mary  (sess.  2,  c.  IL),  by  which  oerttii 
claims  contained  in  the  declaration  of  ri^ti 
were  enacted  as  fundamental   principles  of 
political  liberty.    The  declaration  had  bees 
delivered  at  the  time  the  crown  was  tendered 
to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  Feb.  IS, 
1689.      It  recited   the    principal    grievances 
which  the  nation  had  suffered  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  viz. :  the  assumption  as  a  royal 
prerogative  to  grant  a  dispensation  from  penil 
acts  of  parliament ;  the  establishment  of  a  new 
tribunal  to  determine  ecclesiasUcal  qne^tiont ; 
levying  taxes  withont  consent  of  parliament; 
maintaining  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace; 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  freedom  of  elections;  exacting  exces- 
sive bail  from  prisoners;  inflicting  barbarous 
and   unusual  punishments;    and  treating  u 
criminal  petitions  for  a  redress  of  wrongs — all 
of  which  acts  were  declared  to  be  illegal.    It 
then  asserted  the  right  of  subjects  to  petition ; 
the  right  of  parliament  to  freedom  of  debate ; 
the  right  of  electors  to  choose  representattvet 
freely ;   and  various  other  privileges.      These 
were  reiterated  in  the  act  of  parliament  abore 
referred  to,  with  some  additional  stringency, 
as  in  respect  to  the  dispensing  power,  which 
by  the  declaration  had  been  condemned,  as  ex- 
ercised by  James,  as  unlawful,  but  by  the  act 
was  absolutely  and  for  ever  taken  away.  These 
rights  were  again  asserted,  with  some  addi- 
tions, in  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the 
crown  was  limited  to  the  Hanover  family  (IS 
and  18  William  III.,  c.  ii.).    Similar  provisiooi 
were  appended    to  the   constitution    of  the 
United  states,  as  amendments  thereto.     They 
are  chiefly  declaratory  of  the  fVeedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press ;  of  the  right  of  citizens  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  petition  government  for 
the  redress  of  grievances ;  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;   that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion ;  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  by  congreai 
for  the  establishment  of  any  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.    In  the  con- 
stitutions or  laws  of   several  states    of  the 
American  Union  is  to  be  found  a  similar  recital 
of  rights,  usually  includiug  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

BILL  OF  SALE,  an  instrument  in  wntinc  by 
which  personal  property  is  transferred.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  under  seal,  nor 
would  a  seal  create  any  difference  in  the  legal 
effect,  other  than  that  the  seal  imports  a  con- 
sideration. A  bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  or  vessel  is 
a  muniment  of  title  of  peculiar  importance.  In 
most  countries  it  is  either  by  custom  or  statute 
absolutely  required.  In  tiiis  country  every 
transfer  of  a  registered  ship  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  of  sale  setting  forth  the  certifi- 
cate of  registry. 

BILLArD-VlEEMNE,  IcM  RImIm,  a  French 
revolutionist,  bom  at  La  Rochelle,  April  ft, 
1766,  died  in  Hayti,  June  8,  1819.  He  was  aa 
advocate  of  Paris,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  became  conspicuous  for  his  noetifisy 
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to  the  government  and  the  clergy,  whom  he 
assailed  in  several  publications.  On  July  1, 
1791,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  "Friends 
of  the  Constitution,"  he  proposed  to  change 
the  French  monarchy  into  a  republic ;  the  same 
year  he  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet 
Aeephaloeratie,  and  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commune  of  Paris.  In  1792  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  convention,  where  he  voted  not 
only  for  the  death  of  the  king,  but  for  that  of 
the  queen  and  ministers.  He  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  convention,  and  member  ot  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  in  this  capacity 
founded  the  still  existing  Bulletin  des  loUy  and 
was  the  framer  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. In  1794  he  took  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre,  but  was  himself  soon  after  ac- 
cused by  his  new  allies  (May  25,  1795),  and  to- 
gether with  Oollot-d'Herbois,  Barr^re,  and  Va- 
dier  sentenced  to  transportation.  For  20  years 
he  lived  at  Cayenne,  refusing  to  avail  himself 
of  the  amnesty  offered  by  Napoleon  after  the 
18th  Brumaire.  In  1816,  however,  he  escaped, 
and  established  himself  at  Port-au-Prince, 
where  he  barely  made  a  living  by  the  law. 

BILLE,  Stem  Aaderseii.  a  Danish  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  5,  1797.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  admiral,  served  alter- 
natdly  under  the  Danish  and  French  flags,  and 
was  on  board  the  Bellone  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  that  vessel  to  South  America  in  1840. 
In  1845  he  made  in  the  Danish  corvette  Gala- 
tea, a  voyage  round  the  world,  an  account  of 
which  he  published  at  Copenhagen  in  8  vols. 
(1849-'51).  During  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war 
he  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  and  of  the  Holstein  coast.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  marine,  council- 
lor, and  rear  admiral,  and  retired  in  1854. 

BILLIIEDS,  a  game  played  with  ivory  balls, 
propelled  by  a  cue  or  tapering  wooden  wand 
m  the  hands  of  the  player,  upon  an  oblong 
level  table.  The  billiard  tables  in  common  use 
in  America  are  of  three  sizes:  6  ft.  in  width  by 
12  in  length,  5  by  10,  and  4  by  8.  They  con- 
sist of  a  heavy  frame  of 
wood  (generally  rosewood 
or  walnut),  which  supports 
a  bed  of  marble  or  slate. 
This  bed  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  and  very  fine  green 
cloth,  stretched  tightly,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  table  presents  not 
even  the  most  trifling  inec^uality.  This  sur- 
face should  be  about  82  mches  above  the 
floor ;  and  its  horizontal  position  must  be  estab- 
lished with  mathematical  exactness.  Around 
the  bed  the  frame  of  the  table  rises  in  a 
rim  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high;  the  in- 
side of  this,  toward  the  bed,  is  lined  with 
elastic  cushions  composed  of  vulcanized  rubber 
combined  with  other  substances,  horizontal  on 
the  top,  and  slanting  upward  and  inward  from 
the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  thin 
edge  to  be  struck  by  the  ball  when  propelled 
ag^Mi  it.    These  cushions  must  be  made  with 
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the  greatest  care,  as  a  very  great  part  of  the 
skill  attainable  in  the  game  consists  in  the 
proper  calculation  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  of  the  balls,  in  striking  and  leav- 
ing the  elastic  sides.  The  cushions,  as  formeiiy 
constructed,  were  of  heavy,  hard  cloth,  or  of 
simple  India  rubber  in  wnat  is  called  the 
"raw"  state.  Both  kinds  were  found  ex- 
ceedingly defective ;  the  cloth  was  deficient  in 
elasticity,  making  the  angle  of  reflection  more 
obtuse  than  it  should  have  been;  while  at- 
mospheric changes  so  affected  the  rubber  as  to 
make  it  on  a  cold  day  as  hard  and  dead  as 
wood,  and  on  a  warm  day  so  soft  that  the  ball 
sank  into  it,  rebounding  at  a  more  acute  angle 
than  was  expected.  The  combination  cushions 
now  in  use  were  patented  in  1867  by  Michael 
Phelan,  a  celebrated  American  player.  They 
are  manufactured  by  combining  with  the  raw 
rubber  strips  of  other  materials,  and  then  vul- 
canizing the  whole.  Billiard  tables  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  they  may  have  four  "  pock- 
ets," six,  or  none  at  all.  A  four-pocket  table 
has  at  each  comer  an  opening  between  the 
cushions,  allowing  a  ball  to  pass  through  and 
fall  into  a  bag  or  pocket  of  network  hanging 
below.  A  six-pocket  table,  besides  pockets  at 
the  comers,  has  one  pocket  in  the  middle  of 
each  side.  In  a  table  with  no  pockets,  called 
a  carom  table,  the  cushions  continue  uninter- 
mptedly  around  the  whole  perimeter.     Upon 
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the  cloth  of  every  table  there  are  two  black 
spots,  situated  as  represented  in  the  engravings 
given  herewith,  and  used  to  mark  the  positions 
of  the  balls  under  certain  circumstances  to  be 
hereafter  explained.  The  balls  should  be  of 
the  finest  ivory  (the  East  Indian  is  the  best), 
turned  with  the  greatest  care,  and  of  uniform 
size.  The  cue  is  a  staff  or  wand  of  hard  wood, 
generally  ash,  varying  in  length  from  5  ft.  to 
5  ft.  5  or  6  inches,  and  in  weight  from  7  to  24 
oz. ;  it  tapers  from  the  butt,  which  is  about  an 
inch  thick,  to  the  point,  which  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tip  is  formed  of  two 
layers  of  leather ;  a  hard  piece  of  sole  leather 
is  glued  to  the  wood:  and  glued  to  this  is  a 
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piece  of  fine  French  leather,  slightly  convex, 
and  somewhat  rough  on  its  exposed  surface  to 
prevent  its  slipping  fh)m  the  balls;  chalk  is 
applied  to  it  at  short  intervals  while  playing, 
for  the  same  purpose.    The  mace,  a  staff  of 
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AbODt  25,000.  It  U  ike  centre  of  eit«iirive 
coal  minea,  and  of  a  large  iron  trade,  the  fuun- 
deries  beiag  engaged  in  ereiy  kind  of  iron 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  manofaetnre  of  Bteel 
and  japanned  wares.  In  tbe  vicinity  ig  a  re- 
markable quarry,  the  stone  of  which  ie  man- 
ofactnred  into  grindstones,  whetstones,  and 
millstcnea.  At  Bradley,  an  adjoining  village, 
is  a  coal  mine  which  haa  been  on  tire  for 
about  80  years.  A  market  hall  has  recently 
been  erected.  The"orplian  cholera  school" 
was  endowed  in  18S8,  for  the  edncation  of 
the  children  of  victims  of  tbe  cholera,  which 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants in  the  previous  year.  Numeroae  canals 
facilitate  transportation.  It  was  at  Bilstou 
that  James  Watt  first  applied  tbe  steam  blast 
to  fornaces.  The  town  w  included  in  tbe  par- 
tiamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton. 

BIHA,  the  principal  state  of  the  island  of 
Sambawa,  and  seat  of  a  Dutch  residency,  uccu- 

S lying  tbe  E.  part  of  tbe  island.  Tbe  Dutch 
ort  at  the  head  of  tbe  bay  of  Bims  is  in  lat. 
8°  35'  S.,  Ion.  118°  40'  E.  Before  the  eruption 
of  the  moontain  Tomboro  (1B15),  situated  at 
the  eitremity  of  tbe  northern  peninsula  of  the 
island,  which  was  the  most  terrific  volcanic 
eruption  on  record,  the  inhabitants  numbered 
90,000,  but  at  present  there  are  only  about  45.- 
000.  It  ia  governed  by  a  sultan,  who  acknowl- 
edgeethesovereigntyof Holland.  ThQBoiliann- 
productive.  The  anr&De  coDuets  of  trachytic 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines  often  very  deep, 
in  which  run  atreams  impetuona  in  tbe  rainy 


also  produced.  Saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  foond, 
and  beeawax  and  horses  are  ciport4.-d  to  Java. 
The  horses  of  Bima  are  much  esteemed  in  tbe 
Indian  islands.  Tbe  inhabitants  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  has  been  regarded  by  some  pbilol- 
ogista  as  distinct  from  the  Ualay  or  any  other 
language  of  the  archipelago.  The  Dut«b  ion 
has  a  Email  garrison,  ohieUy  of  Javoneee  and 
Bugbis  troops.  Iliere  are  also  several  tboD- 
sand  Bngbis  settlers  in  the  territory.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  Mohammedans.  Tbe 
chief  town  and  port  also  is  called  Bima. 

BUUM,  an  imaginary  island  of  the  Bahamas, 
said  to  contain  the  fountain  of  youth,  in  search 
of  which  Ponce  de  Leon  set  out  from  Porto  Kico 
in  March,  1612,  on  tlie  expedition  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  Horida. 

BUUT  AUTHMrnC    See  Abitbmbtio. 

BIMDftUllfD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
British  district  of  Mnttra,  Northwestern  Prov- 
ince^ on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  &5 
m.  N.  W.  of  Agra;  pop.  20.000.  It  ia  a  place 
of  reaort  for  Hindoo  pilgrima,  who  hold  it  in 
veneration  as  the  residence  of  the  god  Krisbna 
during  his  youth.  It  contains  a  number  of  tem- 
ples, and  the  river  for  about  a  mile  ia  lined 
wifh  red  atone  steps,  where  tbe  devotees  per- 
form th^  ablutions. 

BUfiEHI  (anc.  Vinevm  or  Binfium),  a  town 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  opposite  KQdesheim,  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  month  of  the 


Nahe,  17  m.  W.  of  Mentz;  pop.  in  1871,  6,986.  I  Bmgen  hole,  acomprMsion  of  the  Rhine  tnW 
A  famous  wine  called  Scharlachberger  is  pro-  a  narrow  strait  between  towering  rocks.  Higb 
docedupontboneigbboringScartetorScbarlaoh  above  them  risea  the  ^Ufinsethurm,  or  mi«e 
mountam.     Kear  Bingen  is  the  Bingerlooh,  or  \  tower,  ao  called  from  the  legend  that  Arob- 
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faats.  For  these  and  their  technical  names  ref- 
erence must  be  made  to  special  works  on  bil- 
liards. The  best  of  these  published  in  America 
is  "  The  Game  of  Billiards,"  by  Michael  Phelan. 
In  this  manual  will  also  be  found  descriptions 
of  other  games  played  on  the  billiard  table, 
such  as  pyramid  pool,  pin  pool,  &c. — The  ori- 
gin of  billiards  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  be- 
came a  popular  game  among  the  templars,  and 
one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  monks  in 
their  monasteries.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
who  introduced  it  into  his  court.  Henry  III. 
of  France  was  also  a  prominent  patron  of  bil- 
liards, and  after  his  time  it  became  common 
among  the  higher  classes  on  the  continent,  and 
was  gradually  introduced  into  England. 

BILLINGS,  Jfseph,  an  English  navigator  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  He  accompanied  Cook  in  his  last 
voyage,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  astronom- 
icid  department  In  1785  Oatharine  II.  took 
him  into  her  service,  and  sent  him  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  situated 
between  Siberia  and  the  continent  of  America. 
He  set  out  overland  in  October,  1786,  reached 
the  Kolyma  river  in  N.  Siberia,  and  put  to  sea 
with  two  vessels  in  1787.  The  expedition  sail- 
ed toward  the  Arctic  ocean,  went  five  leagues 
beyond  Cape  Baranov,  and  returned  to  the 
Kolyma,  wnose  course  he  explored  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  At  Okhotsk,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  buUt  two  ships  for  the  American  ex- 
pedition, started  anew  in  September,  1789, 
lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
nort  of  Petropavlovsk,  where  he  wintered.  In 
March,  1790,  he  set  out  to  visit  the  islands 
on  the  south  of  Alaska,  landed  at  Unalashka, 
traversed  the  island  of  Unimak,  and  cast  an- 
chor at  Kadiak.  In  July  he  penetrated  into 
Pidnce  William  sound,  and  cast  anchor  where 
Cook  had  been  in  1778.  He  examined  Cook 
strait  thoroughly.  His  provisions  now  began 
to  run  short,  and  not  having  means  to  winter 
in  these  savage  regions,  he  returned  to  Kam- 
tchatka  in  1791.  An  account  of  his  voyage, 
written  by  Martin  Sauer,  was  published  in 
English  at  London  in  1802. 

BILLINGS,  WlUlam,  an  American  composer, 
bom  in  Boston,  Oct  7,  1746,  died  there.  Sept 
26,  1800.  He  forsook  the  trade  of  tanner  to 
become  a  teacher  of  singing  and  a  composer  of 
psalm  tunes,  which  eventually  found  their  way 
into  every  church  choir  of  New  England.  He 
published  six  collections  of  tunes,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  of  his  own  composition. 
Though  his  musical  education  was  very  slight, 
he  had  a  taste  in  melody,  and  his  tunes  became 
very  popular.  Many  of  them  were  sung  and 
played  wherever  New  England  troops  were 
stationed.  Billings  was^  an  intimate  friend  of 
Samuel  Adams,  who  frequently  sat  with  him  at 
church  in  the  singing  choir.  He  is  the  first 
American  composer  of  whom  there  is  record. 


BILLDIGTOlf,  ESizaMli,  an  English  singer, 
bom  in  London  in  1769,  died  near  Venice 
in  August,  1818.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
German  musician  named  Weichsel,  and  at 
the  age  of  11  played  her  own  compositions 
in  London.  She  married  her  music  master, 
Mt,  Billington,  whom  she  accompanied  to 
Dublin,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage.  She  remained  there  till  1786, 
when  she  returned  to  London;  but  meeting 
with  no  success  she  went  to  Paris,  and  took 
lessons  from  Sacchini,  by  whose  advice  she 
visited  Italy  in  1794,  to  perfect  herself  in  her 
art.  She  lost  her  husband  in  Italy,  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  married  at  Lyons  a 
M.  Florissant  On  her  return  to  England  in 
1801,  she  was  greatly  admired  both  for  the 
richness  and  culture  of  her  voice  and  her  per- 
sonal graces.  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  theatres  alternately.  In  1809  she 
retired  from  the  stage.  Her  husband  left  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  the  alien  act,  and  she 
foUowed  him  in  1817. 

BILLiniff,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, separated  by  the  Carimata  or  Billiton  pas- 
sage from  Borneo,  and  by  Gaspar  strait  from 
Banca.  Its  highest  peak,  near  its  N.  W.  point, 
which  is  2,800  ft.  high,  is  in  lat  8°  18'  8.,  Ion. 
108**  7'  E. ;  area,  about  2,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1869  estimated  at  22,000.  It  is  noted,  like  the 
neighboring  island  of  Banca,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  geological  formation,  for  its  production 
of  grain  tin  from  alluvial  deposits.  Iron  pos- 
sessing strong  magnetic  properties  is  found  in 
abundance ;  and  the  peculiar  white  iron,  called 
pamoTy  used  in  damasking  the  Bornean  Dyak 
sword  blades,  is  found  here  in  small  quantities, 
Billiton  and  Celebes  being  the  only  countries 
where  it  is  found.  Iron  has  been  worked  since 
an  early  period  by  the  native  Sikas ;  but  the 
mming  of  tin  did  not  commence  till  1850. 
The  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese  colonies. 
The  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  rice  for  the  consumption  of  the 
miners  is  brought  from  Java  and  Bali.  Odor- 
iferous woods  are  exported  to  some  extent. 
The  aborigines,  a  mde  race  called  Sikas,  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  fishing,  and  are  accused  of  being 
prone  to  piracy.  The  island  is  a  dependency 
of  Holland. 

BILSON,ThMUM,  an  English  divine  and  author, 
bom  in  Winchester  in  1686,  died  in  Westmin- 
ster, June  18,  1616.  In  1596  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  following 
year  became  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  published 
*'  The  troe  Difference  between  Christian  Sub- 
jection and  Unchristian  Rebellion  "  (4to,  Ox- 
ford, 1586),  a  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  policy  in  the  Low 
Countries;  "The  Perpetual  Government  of 
Christ's  Church  "  (4to,  London,  1593 ;  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1842),  an  argument  for  episcopacy; 
and  other  works. 

BILSTOBT,  a  market  town  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Wolverhampton ;  pop. 
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winding  up  the  affairs  of  tliat  institution.  He 
took  no  prominent  part  in  national  politics 
nntil  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  but  he  then 
came  forward  in  opposition  to  that  administra- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  congress.  In  that 
body  he  immediately  obtained  a  commanding 
position.  Since  his  retirement  from  politick 
life  his  most  celebrated  effort  was  the  defence 
of  the  citj  of  Philadelphia  in  the  supreme 
court  against  the  suit  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
Stephen  Girard.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Binney 
and  others  in  this  case  have  several  times  been 
printed  in  book  form  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  sketch  entitled  **  The  Leaders  of  the 
Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia  "  (1859)  gives  a  vivid 
portraiture  of  some  of  the  remarkable  jurists 
of  the  time.  In  1862  he  published  two  pam- 
phlets on  "  The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  under  the  Constitution,"  in  defence  of 
the  power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  writ 
without  a  previous  authority  from  congress. 
In  a  third  essay  written  in  1865  he  showed 
that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not  involve 
the  right  to  proclaim  martial  law  or  arrest  a 
citizen  without  a  warrant  and  cause  assigned. 

MllllKl,  TkMUM.  an  Elnglish  dissenting  cler- 
gyman, bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1798. 
He  studied  at  Wymondley  college,  was  for 
some  time  minister  of  an  Independent  chapel 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  1829  to 
1871  of  the  King^s  Weigh-house  chapel,  then 
in  Eastcheap,  afterward  in  the  new  building 
on  Fish  street  hill,  London.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  and  that  of  D.  D.  he  received 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  visited  in  1845 
as  well  as  Canada ;  and  in  1857-'9  he  visited 
Australia.  He  introduced  chanting  into  the 
service  of  Independent  congregations,  improved 
the  psalmody  by  his  *^  Service  of  Song  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,"  and  acquired  renown  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  England. 
He  has  published  many  works  of  a  religious 
character,  several  being  expressly  designed  for 
the  young.  Among  them  are:  **Fiat  Jus- 
titia,"  a  series  of  pamphlets  treating  upon 
topics  which  have  agitated  the  religions  public ; 
"Dissent  not  Schism,"  "The  Christian  Min- 
istry  not  a  Priesthood,"  and  others  of  a  polem- 
ical nature.  "  The  Practical  Power  of  Faith  " 
(1880)  is  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  11th  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews.  The  "Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,"  and  "  Is  it  Possible  to  Make 
the  Best  of  Both  Worlds? "  were  originally  de- 
livered as  lectures.  During  his  visit  to  Austra- 
lia he  wrote  a  review  of  the  bishop  of  Ade- 
laide's "Idea  of  the  Church  of  the  Future," 
which  he  afterward  expanded  into  the  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Church  Life  in  Australia."  In 
1868  he  published  "  From  Seventeen  to  Thirty," 
a  work  for  the  young;  and  in  1869  a  volume 
of  sermons.  Other  works  are,  **  St  Paul,  bis 
Life  and  Ministry,  "  "  Micah  the  Priest-maker," 
and  "  Thoughts  on  some  Things  at  Home.'" 

HOlMly  a  river  of  Chili,  which  rises  In  Lake 
Huehueltui,  about  lat.  38°  S.,  Ion.  7V  W.,  and 


flows  N.  W.  through  the  provinces  of  Aratwo 
and  Concepcion,  partly  separating  them.  It 
receives  several  mountain  streams  and  small 
rivers,  and  after  a  course  of  180  hl  fails  into 
the  Pacific  at  the  city  of  Concepcion,  throiigh 
a  channel  If  m.  wide,  with  a  bar  which  im- 
pedes the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  It  is  navi- 
gated most  of  the  year  by  small  craft  and  bar- 
ges to  Nacimiento,  80  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
in  most  parts  is  very  picturesque.  The  Bio- 
bio,  called  by  the  aborigines  Biu-biu  (double 
string),  or  Butanleuvu  (great  river),  was  the 
scene  of  Valdivia^s  first  onslaught  against  the 
Araucanians,  and  of  numerous  battles  during 
the  wars  of  conquest  and  of  independenc«. 

BI0UM2T  (Gr.  j3/oc,  life,  and  Uyoc,  doctrineX 
the  study  of  the  conditions  and  phenomena  of 
life  and  living  beings.  This  term  was  introduced 
by  Lamarck  and  Treviranus  in  1802,  and 
has  been  used  by  Cams,  Oken,  Schelling,  and 
other  German  philos<^her8,  to  denote  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  of  human  life.  It  was  par- 
tially revived  by  Comte  iPhilo$ophie  potitit^) 
in  1838,  and  has  since  been  employed  by  some 
writers  in  preference  to  physiofogy,  as  being  a 
term  of  greater  scientific  comprdiensivenesi 
and  exactitude.  We  have  accorain^y  the  "  Bi- 
ological Journal "  and  the  "  Society  of  Biolo- 
gy," and  Herbert  Spencer  has  made  biology 
the  title  of  one  of  the  departments  in  his  sys- 
tem of  "  Synthetic  Philosophy." 

BfON)  a  Greek  pastor^  poet,  bom  near 
Smyma,  flourished  about  280  B.  C.  On  at- 
taining manhood  he  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  and  died  of 
poison.  His  poems  are  all  in  hexameter 
verse,  some  of  tnem  erotic.  A  few  remain  en- 
tire, and  fragments  of  others  are  extant ;  they 
are  generally  printed  with  the  bucolic  poems 
of  his  disciple  Moschus  and  of  Theocritus. 

BIOT,  Jcaa  Baplisle,  a  French  savant,  bora  in 
Paris,  April  21,  1774,  died  Feb.  2,  1862.  He 
served  for  some  time  in  the  artillery,  entered 
the  polytechnic  school  in  1794,  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  central  school  of  Beauvais,  and 
in  1800  professor  of  physics  in  the  collie  de 
France.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  memW  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  following 
year  entered  the  observatory  of  Paris.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Arago  he  continued  the  re- 
searches into  the  refracting  power  of  gases, 
already  begun  by  Borda.  In  1806  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Arago,  in  Spain,  in  measunng 
an  arc  of  the  meridian.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physical  astronomy  in  the 
faculty  of  sciences,  and  in  1817  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  Orcades  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  observations  relating  to  the  measure 
of  the  meridian.  In  1856  he  became  a  member 
of  the  French  academy.  His  fame  rests  chieflr 
upon  his  astronomical,  mathematical,  and  phve- 
ical  writings.  His  TraiU  d4  pkfticue  erperi- 
ment<iU  ft  mathimatiqtu  (4  vols.,  Pari^  181 C) 
is  regarded  as  his  masterwork.  A  third  edttioo 
of  his  Traite  elhnentairt  d^attr^nomu p\f9iqut 
was  completed  in  5  vols,  in  1857.     In  1858  be 


BIPONT  EDITIONS 

collected  three  Tolnmea  of  his  Milanget  teieiy- 
tyfiqua  et  litteraiTet. 

IIPONT  EDlTIOin,  famoDS  editions  of  the 
Latin  classicB,  published  in  the  city  of  Deui- 
Ponts  or  Zwei bracken  (I At.  Bipontium),  io  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  The  pnbiication  was  bc- 
Han  in  1TT9,  bnt  after  tlie  French  conqaest  was 
finished  in  Strasborg.  The  collectioD  forms  60 
Tols,  8vo. 

BIECH  (betula),  a  genus  of  monoecioiu  trees 
or  shrubs,  which  have  as  generic  foatnreB  both 
sterile  and  fertile  flowers  in  scaly  catkins,  tlirea 
of  each  under  each  bract,  with  no  involucre  to 
the  broadly  winged  nutlet  which  reattlts  Irom  a 
naked  ovary.  The  sterile  catkins  are  long  and 
drooping,  formed  in  summer,  remaining  naked 
tiirough  the  succeeding  winter,  and  expanding 
their  golden  flowers  in  early  spring,  preceding 
the  leaves.  The  fertile  catkins  are  oblong  or 
oylindrioal,  protected  by  scales  through  the 
wiDler,  and  developed  with  the  leaves.    The 


Lmtm  iDd  CMtiD  of  WUt«  Bbvb. 

outer  bark  is  usually  separable  in  thin  horiion- 
tal  sheets;  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  often  spicy 
and  aromatic,  and  the  foliage  is  mostly  thin  and 
light.  The  birch  and  the  alder  (alwru)  were 
classified  in  the  same  genns  by  Linnreus  in  bis 
later  works,  but  are  now  generally  regarded  as 
distinct  by  botanist*. — There  are  19  recognized 
species  of  birch,  for  the  most  part  lofty-growing 
and  ornamental  trees,  found  native  in  Asia,  En- 
rope,  and  America,  and  almost  all  preferring 
the  cold  regions  of  the  northern  latitudes.  The 
most  widely  extended  of  them  is  B.  alba,  or 
common  white  birch,  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
found  in  America,  near  the  coa-tt,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Maine,  which  thrives  in  every  kind 
of  difficult  and  sterile  soil,  bnt  decays  where 
the  gronnd  is  rich.  It  is  found,  though  dwarfed 
in  nze,  higher  on  the  Alps  than  any  other  tree, 
approaches  near  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
and  is  almunt  the  only  tree  which  Greenland 
prodnoes.  It  has  a  chalk-white  bark,  and  trian- 
gular, very  taper-pointed,  shining  leaves,  trem- 


nloDsaa  those  of  an  aspen.  It  serves  many  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy.  The  bark  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and 
inhabitants  of  Earatchatka  in  covering  their 


TniBk  sf  nuia  Blicta. 

hats  and  in  making  baskets  and  ropes.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  makes  a  yellow  dye,  and  is 
also  drunk  like  tea  by  the  Finns;  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  Swedes  prepare  from  the  sap  of  the 
trunk  afermented  liquor  rescmblingchampagne. 
— The  most  graceful  tree  of  the  genus  is  the  B. 
pendula,  growing  both  in  mountainons  situa- 
tions and  bogs,  from  Lapland  to  the  sabalpine 
parts  of  Italy  and  Asia,  Its  popular  name  is 
the  weepingbirch,  and  it  is  distinguished  for  ita 


snppleness  and  the  graceful  bend  and  falling  in- 
clination of  its  long  boughs.  Its  picturesque 
appearance,  with  its  white  and  brilliant  bark 
and  gleaming,  odoriferous  leaves,  mokes  it  » 
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favorite  in  parks  and  gardens. — ^The  B,  lenta^ 
cherry  or  black  birch,  called  also  the  moontain 
mahogany  from  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  has 
a  dark,  chestnut-brown  bark,  and  abounds  par- 
ticularly from  New  England  to  Ohio,  and  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Its 
leaves,  bark,  and  wood  are  aromatic ;  the  wood 
is  rose-colored,  fine-grained,  and  valuable  for 
cabinet  work. — The  B.  papyracea,  or  paper 
birch,  is  that  from  which  the  aborigines  of 
America  make  the  canoes  with  which  they 
navigate  lakes  and  rivers,  and  hence  it  is  also 
called  the  canoe  birch.  It  is  a  native  of 
Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  and 
is  superior  to  all  other  species  for  its  tough 
bark,  in  paper-like  layers,  whioh  is  so  durable 
that  the  wood  of  the  fallen  tree  will  rot  en- 
tirely away  while  the  case  of  bark  remains 
sound  and  solid. — The  B,  nigra^  the  river  or 
red  birch,  is  an  alder-like  American  species, 
with  whitish  leaves  and  reddish-brown  bark, 
found  from  Massachusetts  to  the  southern 
states.  Barrel  hoops  are  made  from  its 
branches,  and  its  tough  twigs  are  the  best  ma- 
terials for  coarse  brooms.  The  negroes  also 
make  vessels  f^om  it  to  contain  their  food  and 
drink. — ^The  B.  nanay  dwarf  or  Alpine  birch,  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  mountains  of 
Lapland.  The  Laplanders  bum  it  on  summer 
nights  to  drive  off  a  kind  of  mosquito,  and 
sleep  in  the  fragrant  smoke.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  appears  as  a  small 
shrub  on  the  summit  of  mountains  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  in  other  frigid  situa- 
tions northward. 

BIRCH,  SmbmI,  an  English  E^tologist,  bora 
in  London,  Nov.  8,  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  entered  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  records  in  1884,  and  in  1886 
became  connected  with  the  archesological  de- 
partment of  the  British  museum,  where  from 
1861  to  1870  he  had  charge  of  the  oriental, 
mediffival,  and  British  antiquities  and  ethnog- 
raphy, l)ut  since  1870  only  of  the  Egyptian 
and  oriental  antiquities.  His  publications  in- 
clude descriptions  of  antiquities  of  the  British 
museum  ("Gallery  of  Antiquities,"  1842);  the 
text  for  Owen  Joneses  **  Views  on  the  Nile " 
(1848);  ^'Catalo^e  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
Vases  in  the  British  Museum,'^  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Newton  (1851);  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs,"  contribut- 
ed to  Wilkinson*8  "  Egyptians  m  the  Time  of 
the  Pharaohs  "  (1867) ;  "  History  of  Ancient 
Pottery  "(2  vols.,^  1858);  and  "  Description  of 
the  Papyrus  of  Nas-Khem,"  privately  printed 
in  1863  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
under  whose  direction  this  discovery  had  been 
made  at  Thel)eB.  He  also  prei)ared  brief  stories 
and  romances  from  the  Chinese,  including  in 
1868  "The  Elfin  Foxes,"  At  the  request  of 
his  friend  Bunsen  he  edited  af^er  his  death  and 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  and  last  vol- 
ume of  his  work  on  Egypt,  bringing  the  Egyp- 
tological discoveries  down  to  1867  in  this  as 
well  as  in  his  second  edition  of  the  first  volume. 


BISCH,  ThMUM,  D.  D.,  an  English  historical 
and  biographical  writer,  born  in  London,  Nov. 
23,  1705,  died  by  falling  from  his  horse^  Jan.  9, 
1766.  He  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  entered 
the  priesthood  of  the  church  of  England  with- 
out a  university  education,  and  became  secre- 
tary of  the  royal  society.  "Thurlow's  State 
Papers,"  "  Lives  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,"  editions  of  Milton's  prose 
works  and  of  the  works  of  R^eigh,  "  A  Gen- 
eral Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,"  and 
"A  Series  of  Biographical  Memoirs,"  are  among 
his  publications. 

BIRCH-PFEIFFiS,  Ckarlatte,  a  German  actress 
and  dramatist,  bora  in  Stuttgart  in  1800,  died 
in  Berlin,  Aug.  25,  1868.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Pfeiffer,  and  she  married  in  1825  Dr. 
Birch  of  Copenhagen.  For  about  20  years  she 
performed  in  the  various  theatres  of  Germany, 
made  excursions  to  St.  Petersburg,  Peeth,  Am- 
sterdam, and  other  cities,  and  in  1887  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Ztlrich  theatre, 
which  she  retained  till  1848,  when  she  received 
an  appointment  at  the  roytd  theatre  of  Berlin. 
She  wrote  several  novels  and  some  70  plays. 

BIRD.  Edwari,  an  English  painter,  Dora  in 
Wolvernampton,  April  12,  1772,  died  in  Bris- 
tol, Nov.  2,  1819.  He  was  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter, and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  painter  and  japanner,  opened  a  drawing 
school  at  Bristol.  He  succeeded  best  with  do- 
mestic and  general  subjects. 

BIRD,  CMdtag.  an  English  physician  and 
author,  bora  in  Norfolk  in  1816,  died  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  in  October,  1854.  He  early  re- 
ceived a  prize  from  the  apothecaries^  company 
for  his  proficiency  in  botany,  and  in  his  22d 
year  he  became  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  subsequently  also  on  materia  medica,  at 
Guy^s  hospital,  London.  He  had  besides  an  ex- 
tensive medical  practice.  His  **  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  being  an  Experimental  In- 
troduction to  the  Physical  Sciences "  (in  con- 
cert with  C.  Worth,  London,  2d  ed.,  1844),  is  a 
standard  work  of  great  popularity  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  His  other  publica- 
tions are :  "  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Gal- 
vanism in  their  Physiological  and  Therapeutical 
Relations  "  (revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1847),  and 
"  Urinary  Deposits  "  (6th  ed.,  by  E.  L.  Birkett, 
1857).  Bee  "  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  late 
Dr.  Golding  Bird,"  by  John  Hutton  Balfour 
(London,  1855). 

BIRD,  Rafeert  MMtgcacry)  an  American  physi- 
cian and  author,  born  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  in 
1803,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  22,  1854.  He 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  made  his  first 
literary  ventures  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Month- 
ly Magazine."  His  tragedy  of  "  The  Gladiator  " 
long  retained  its  popularity  upon  the  stage, 
chiefly  through  the  personation  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Forrest.  His  novels,  published  at  intervals  be- 
tween 1880  and  1840,  are  chiefly  historical  ro- 
mances. The  scene  of  *^  Calavar  "  and  '*Tbe 
Infldel "  is  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Spani&h 
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oonqnest;  that  of  "  Nick  of  the  Woods,  or  the 
Jibbcnaiouwij',"  in  Keatncky,  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  revolntion;  "Pet*r  Pilgrim" 
contains  a  minute  description  of  tlie  Uammoth 
care  in  Kontucty;  and  "The  Adventnres  of 
Robin  Day"  is  the  storj  of  a  shipwreoked 
orphan.  Dr.  Bird  naa  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  '*  North  American  Gazette." 

BIIBE,  or  Bjrd,  WllUui,  an  English  oompoaer, 
bom  about  1540,  died  Jnlj  21,  1628.  He  was 
a  papil  of  Tallin,  and  in  1G68  was  chosen  or- 
ganist of  Lincoln  cathedral.  In  1S69  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  chapel  rojal,  and 
ail  yeoTB  afterward  organist  to  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth. The  number  of  hia  rooal  compositions, 
chieflj  sacred,  waa  enonnoaa;  and  his  pieces 
for  the  organ  and  vii^als  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous. Among  the  latter  is  a  collection  of 
nearly  TO  MS.  compositions,  known  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  vir^nal  book.  The  fine  canon,  Ifm 
nobu,  Domine,  frequently  sang  in  England,  is  a 
good  S[)ecimen  of  his  sacred  vocal  mnsic. 

BIBD  ISUmm,  a  cluster  of  the  Leeward 
islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  immediately  N. 
of  the  gnlf  of  Triate,  Venezuela.  They  are  so 
named  from  the  immense  numbers  of  birds 
that  fre<^neDt  them.  They  belong  to  the  Dntch, 
and  are  inhabited  hy  only  a  few  fiahers. 

BIBD  LINE,  a  glutinous^  viscid  snbstanoe,  of 
greenish  color  and  bittensh  taste,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  middle  bark  of  the  Enropean  holly 
(i(ra  agitifolium),  or  the  young  shoots  of  elder 
and  outer  plant^  as  the  mistletoe  and  other 
paraaitea,  separating  the  guinmjr  matter  from 
the  liquid,  and  leaving  it  for  a  fortnight  in  a 
moiat  cool  place  to  become  viscid.  It  is  next 
ponndedintaatongh  paste,  well  washed,  and  pnt 
aside  for  some  days  to  ferment  Some  oil  or  tmn 
grease  is  incorporated  with  it,  when  it  is  ready 
for  Qse.  Its  characteristic  properties  appear 
to  identify  it  with  the  principle  ghi  of  the 
French  chemists,  which  exudes  spontaneonsly 
ftom  certain  planta.  It  differs  from  resins  in 
being  insolnble  in  the  flzed  oils.  Bird  lime  is 
BO  tenacious  that  small  birda  alighting  upon 
sticks  daubed  over  witli  it  are  nuable  to  escape. 
It  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  also  for  destroy- 
ing insects.  Large  quantities  of  it  were  for- 
merly exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  but 
it  is  now  imported  into  England  from  Turkey. 

BIBD  OF  FiMlDISE  {genm  paraditea,  Linn.), 
a  name  given  ki  a  group  of  moderatC'Szod, 
cone-billed  birds  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
noted  for  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  pinmage,  its  extreme  delicacy,  and  brilliant 
colors.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  long, 
strong  bill,  with  the  culmen  curved  to  the 
emarginated  tip,  and  the  sides  compressed ;  the 
nostrils  lateral  and  covered  by  short  feathers 
which  conceal  the  base  of  the  mandible;  the 
wings  long  and  rounded,  with  the  4th  and  0th 
qnills  equal  and  longest ;  the  toil  is  of  various 
lengths,  even  or  rounded ;  the  tarsi  as  long  as 
the  middle  toe,  robust  and  covered  by  a  single 
lengthened  scale ;  the  toes  very  long  and  strong, 
the  onter  larger  than  the  inner,  and  united  at 
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I  the  base,  the  hind  toe  long  and  robust;  the  claws 
I  long,  strong,  much  curved  and  acute ;  the  Hdea 
I  of  the  body,  neck,  breast,  tail,  and  sometimes 
I  the  head,  ornamented  with  prolonged  showy 
I  feathers.  These  birds  are  active  and  lively  in 
their  movements,  and  are  usually  aeen  on  the 
tops  of  high  trees,  though  they  descend  in  the 
morning  and  evening  to  the  tower  branches  to 
search  for  food,  and  to  hide  in  the  thick  foliage 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  food  consists 
chiefly  of  the  seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  and  of  a 
species  of  flg;  they  also  devour  graashoppera 
and  other  insects,  stripping  off  the  wings  and 
legs  before  swallowing  theyn  ;  in  conflnernont 
they  will  eat  boiled  rice,  plantains,  and  dmilar 
food.  Their  cry  is  loud  and  sonorous,  the  notes 
being  in  rapid  sncoeasion ;  the  first  fonr  notes 


are  said  by  Mr.  Lay  to  be  clear,  exactly  in- 
tonated, and  very  sweet,  while  the  last  three 
are  repeated  in  a  kind  of  caw,  resembling 
those  of  a  crow  or  daw,  though  more  refined. — 
The  best  known  species  is  the  greater  paradise 
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bird  (P.  apoda,  Linn.)'  whose  body  is  about  as 
large  as  a  thrush,  though  the  thick  plumage 
makes  it  appear  as  large  as  a  jiigeon ;  it  is 
about  12  inches  long,  the  bill  being  l^  inch. 
The  head,  throat,  and  neok  are  covered  with 
verj  short  dense  feathers,  of  a  pale  golden  color 
00  the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neok,  the 
base  of  the  bill  being  emrounded  wiQi  black 
velvety  ones,  with  a  greenish  gloBs;  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  is  green  gold,  with  the  hind 
part,  back,  wings,  and  tail  chestnut ;  the  breast 
chestnut,  inclining  to  purple.  Beneath  the 
wings  spring  a  large  nomber  of  feathers,  with 
very  loose  webs,  some  18  inches  long,  resem- 
bling the  downy  tuAs  of  feather  grass;  these 
are  of  different  colors,  some  chestnut  and  par- 
plish,  others  yellowish,  and  a  few  nearly  white. 
From  tbe  rump  spring  two  middle  tail  feath- 
ers, without  webs  eicept  for  the  first  few 
inches  and  at  the  tip,  and  nearly  three  feet 


J 


©d  that  they  lived 
exr,  bnoyed  np  by  their  lipht  plumage,  never 
descending  to  the  gronnd,  and  resting  at 
night  EDspendod  from  the  trees  by  the  long 
tail  feaUiers ;  hence  their  specific  name.  Other 
fables,  such  as  that  they  fed  on  the  morning 
dew,  batched  their  eggs  out  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  came  fh)m  the  "  terrestrial  paradise," 
were  added  la  order  to  iDcrease  the  valne  of 
these  beaatifal  birds  in  the  Indian  markets. 


to  the  gronnd,  fWtm  which  they  cannot  read- 
ily rise;  in  this  way  many  are  caught;  others 
are  taken  by  bird  lime,  or  shot  by  blunt  ar- 
rows, or  so  stupefied  by  eoeeulut  Indiem  as  to 
be  canght  by  the  hand.  'When  at  rest  they 
seem  to  be  very  prond  of  their  beauty,  care- 
fiilly  picking  from  their  feathers  every  particle 


Elig  Bird  or  PuiAln  (CMnonn 


of  dnat.  They  are  shy  and  difficult  of  approub. 
Batavia  and  Singapore  ore  the  chief  porB 
whence  these  birds  are  exported  to  Europe; 

the  Bughis  of  Celebes  bring  great  numbers  of 
thein  thitlier  in  Ilieir  boats  from  Papna  and  the 
Arroo  group.  The  whole  bird  is  a  highly  cov- 
eted ornament  for  the  heads  of  the  East  IndisD 
grandees,  aa  well  aa  for  the  bonnets  of  the  civil- 
ized fair  sei.— The  -P.  Papuana  (Bechst)  is  ■ 
smaller  bird,  of  the  same  general  appearance^ 
with  the  throat  and  neck  Mfore  green;  lopof 


Superb  Bird  of  Ptndlw  (Luphmlnii  itn). 

the  head,  nape,  and  neck  fermginons  mellow: 
back  yellow  with  a  gravish  tinge ;  breast  bd!j. 


Fromthenatnreoftheirplnmagethey  cannotfly  '  and  wings  chestnut    This  and  the  pre( 
except  against  the  wind ;  when  the  feathers  I  species  are  said  to  fiy  in  flocks,  led  by  a  nog 
get  uiaordered  by  a  contrary  breeze  they  fall  |  who  flies  higher  than  the  rest— Tie  P.  r«*r* 
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(Vieill.)  is  about  9  inches  long,  and  principall7 
characterized  by  the  fine  red  color  of  the  aab- 
axillarj  feathers,  and  the  two  loDg,  slender,  rib- 


Oold-brnated  Bird  of  hndlso  (FiroUi  Hipeimli). 

bon-like  ghofla, — Since  the  time  of  Linnffina 
the  genna  paradiua  haa  been  subdivided  into 
several  otliera.  To  the  genna  cicinntiru*  be- 
longs the  king  paradise  bird  (C.  regiw),  abont 
7  inches  long ;  it  hu  the  head,  neck,  back,  tail, 
and  wings  pnrpiiali  clieatnut,  with  tlie  crown 
approaching  to  jellow  and  the  breast  to  btood- 
red,  all  witJi  a  satiny  gloss;  on  the  breast  is  a 
broad  bar  of  brilliant  green,  below  which  the 
belly  is  wliite;  tlie  subaxillary  feathers  ore 
grayish  white,  tipped  with  ahinlng  green;  the 
middle  tail  feathers  are  spirally  coiled,  with 
the  weba  of  a  glossy  green  color.  The  saperb 
paradise  bird  {tophorina  atra,  Vieill.)  haa  a 
black  crest,  witli  the  head,  hind  neck,  and 
back  of  a  greenish  gold  color,  of  a  velvet; 
appearance,  and  overlying  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish ;  the  wings  a  dull  deep  black ; 
tail  black,  with  a  bine  g'oss,  and  even  at  the 


end;  throat  chaiageBble  violet;  belly  bright 
golden  green ;  snbaxillary  plumw  black  and 
vdvety,  riung  upon  the  baok  and  resembling  a 


second  pur  of  wings.  The  gold-breasted  para- 
dise bird  (Parctia  uzwnnw,  Vieill.)  is  also 
crested;  tlie  top  of  uie  head,  cheeka,  and 
throat  changeable  violet  black ;  fore  neck  and 
breast  brilliant  changeable  green  ;  back  deep 
black,  with  a  violet  gloss;  winga  and  tail  black; 
the  subaxillary  feathers  are  long  and  block, 
with  loose  webs  like  those  of  an  ostrich;  on 
eckch  side  of  the  bead  are  three  long  featliers, 
wobless  eicept  at  the  end,  where  they  are 
apread  into  on  oval  form. — Mr.  A,  K.  Wallace, 
in  his  "Malay  Archipelago,"  describes  and 
ti^ures  IB  species  which  ore  called  paradise 
birds.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  magnificent  bird  of  paradise  (diphyllodei 

rioia),  the  generic  name  being  derived  from 
double  mantle  which  covera  the  back.  It 
is  of  a  general  rufona  color  above,  and  of  bril- 
liant green  below,  with  a  tuit  of  beantiful  yel- 
low feathera  on  the  bind  neck,  marked  at  the 
end  by  a  block  apot.    A  more  rare  and  beaud- 


pendages  prolonged  from  the 
plumes  on  the  aides.     The  long-toiled  paradise 
bird  {^imachut  maffniu)  has  the  tail  more  than 
2  feet  long,  glossed  with  most  beantiful  colors, 


the  breoHt.  Several  otber  birds,  of  eiqniaite 
plnmage,  intertnediate  between  the  above 
I'amiliea,  are  described  by  Mr,  Wallace.^No 
de8cri|)tioD  ran  give  aay  idea  of  the  gracefal 
forms  and  brilliant  hnea  of  the  paradise  birds; 
our  own  beautiful  lianimbg  birds  come  nearest 
to  them  infairj-like  stmctnre  of  their  plumage, 
and  in  the  gorgeous,  metallic,  and  ever-cbang- 
inft  lustre  of  their  colors. 

BUDS  (ava),  a  class  of  vertebrate  biped 
animals,  exclnaively  oviparons,  and  with  very 
few  eiceptions  covered  with  a  feathered  coat, 
adapted  more  or  less  perfectly  for  flight  Tbej 
have  frames  penetrated  through  all  their  parts 
by  air  cells,  which  facilitate  motion  by  impart- 
ing lightness.  By  meana  of  nests,  which  serve 
Bs  substitutes  for  internal  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, tiiey  develop  their  young  after  the  eicln- 
sion  of  the  ova.  The  laat  two  peculiarities 
distinguish  birds  from  alt  other  animals.  The 
families  which  have  not  the  power  of  flight 
are  few  both  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
varieties  of  species,  and  to  the  individnals  com- 
posing them.  They  are  all  formed  either  for 
motion  on  the  land  or  in  tlie  water  exclusively. 
In  all  these  instances  the  feathery  coverings  are 
incompletely  developed,  postiessing  o  proximate 
resemblance  to  the  hairy  covering  uf  certun 
land  and  water  animals.  The  ostrich  and  the 
penguin  may  be  named  as  typical  of  these  two 
distinct  forms  of  exception,  both  in  regard  to 
their  inability  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air 
and  their  exceptional  hair-tike  plAnage. — In 
the  internal  organization  of  the  entire  class  of 
birds  there  are  other  and  more  noticeable  an- 
atomic peculiarities.  Their  skulls  are  without 
the  sutures  that  are  found  in  mammalia,  form- 
ing consolidated  bones.  These  arc  joined  to 
the  neck  or  spinal  column  by  a  joint,  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  freedom  of  motion  in  hori- 
zontal and  lateral  directions,  without  danger 
of  dislocation  or  injury.  In  the  place  of  tteth 
rhey  have  upper  and  lower  jaws,  forming 
unitedly  the  bdl,  and  composed  of  a  hard  homy 
substance.  In  several  families  of  l>irds,  as  the 
parrots,  the  npper  part  of  the  bill  is  articulated 
witli  the  skall.  More  commonly  the  skull  and 
upper  jaw  are  united  by  means  of  an  elastic  bony 
plate,  by  the  interposition  of  which  the  brain 
IS  protected  from  iiunries  to  which  it  wonid 
otherwise  be  exposed.  The  upper  eitremitiex 
of  birds,  homol<^>iis  with  the  arms  or  fore 
let's  of  other  animals,  difier  essentially  in  never 
being  used  as  prehensile  organs,  or  for  motion 
io  contact  with  the  earth,  as  in  walking  or 
running.  Their  use  is  almost  exclusively  for 
fligh%  ond  tliey  servo  as  the  basis  of  the 
wings.  The  cervical  vertebne  of  birds  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  mammals.  In 
the  latter  their  number  is  uniformly  T,  while 
in  birds  there  are  never  fewer  than  10,  and 
in  some  instances  there  are  ns  many  as  33. 
The  dorsal  vertebric  are  more  fixed  and  limited 
in  their  motion  than  the  cervical,  and  are  usu- 
ally 10  in  number,  rardy  11,  and  in  some  In- 


stances only  7  or  8.  The  pelvis  in  birds  is  t 
simple  elongated  plate,  open  below,  terminated 
by  the  rump,  which  aupports  the  tail  feathers. 


Pun  07  *  Himo,— 1.  BktktoB.    1.  NMItittDii  ManltuH. 
S.  Bnln.     4.  BieniuB  «  Bitut  Bob*. 

The  breast  bone  or  tUmvm  is  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  the  bony  skeleton 
of  birds.     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 

Carta  of  the  osseons  framework,  as  it  forms  the 
use  for  the  insertion  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  muscles  of  flight.  Its  prolongation  or  cre«t 
determines  with  infallible  accurocy  the  degree 
of  power  of  flight  of  its  possessor,  and  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  those  destitute  of  the  power 
of  raising  themselves  in  the  air.  The  merry- 
thought IJereula)  should  be  here  mentioned  as 
another  peculiarity  in  birds  of  flight,  and  want- 
ing only  m  those  not  possessed  of  that  povtcr. 
The  bony  framework  of  the  lower  extremities 
comprises  a  thigh  bone,  two  leg  bones,  a  meta- 
tarsal or  nnkle  bone,  and  the  boncsof  the  toes. 
The  last  vary  in  number,  and  terminate  in 
nails,  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the  an- 
imal economy,  according  to  the  habile  of  the 
family  possessing  them.  The  variations  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  lower  extremities  are  often 
very  curious  and  striking.  The  birds  which 
roost,  and  more  especially  those  which  are  in 
the  habit  of  standing  long  at  a  time  upon  one 
leg,  are  enabled,  by  the  reniarkable  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  and  the  nmscles  attached  to 
them,  to  do  either  with  very  little  efliirt  or  fa- 
tigue. As  might  be  expected,  in  birils  of  vig- 
orous flight  we  find  the  pectoral  muscles  pre- 
senting the  greatest  development.  Tliese  often 
exceed  all  the  other  muscles  in  weight  and 
bulk.  The  great  pectoral  and  the  middle  pec- 
toral are  antagonistic  forces,  alternately  de- 
pressing and  elevating  the  wings,  while  the 
small  pectorals,  or  third  pair,  aid  in  varying  the 
manner  and  character  of  the  flight.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  extremities  vary  greatly  with 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  and  especially  according 


as  the;  ore  olimbers,  vadera,  swimmers,  perch- 
era,  Ac.  Besides  their  mawnlar  interments, 
hU  birds  have  horn}'  beaks  and  nails,  a  fiesliy 
cere  at  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  and  bcoIj  coveriuga 
to  tlie  lower  extremities,  wherever  they  are 
bare.  Their  peculiar  covering,  found  more  or 
less  perfectiy  in  the  whole  class,  and  in  no  oth- 
er kind  of  animals,  is  their  plnmaee.  In  cer- 
tain families,  as  that  of  the  ostrich,  the  pla- 
msge  makes  a  remarkably  close  approach  to  the 
hairy  coverings  of  land  mammals.  In  other 
famiiiea,  suo.h  as  the  divers,  the  alcadsa,  the 
guillemots,  &o.,  the  plnmage  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  furry  coats  of  the  otter  and  the 
seal.  The  plumage  of  all  birds  of  this  order 
is  close,  oily,  and  often  glossy,  and  the  skin  is 
moreover  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  down. 
In  the  yonng  of  birds  the  proiimate  resem- 
blance of  their  plunage  to  the  Iiairy  cohering 
of  mammals  is  even  more  marked.  The  bills 
of  birds  enable  the  raptorial  families  to  tear 
their  proy  into  fragments;  they  supply  to  the 
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J.  Hlnard.  t.  Tmclw*. 
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fly-catcher,  the  swallow,  and  the  whip-poor- 
will  eiqnisltoly  contrived  insect  traiis;  tjiey 
give  to  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  otlier 
waders,  the  power  of  determining  what  is  snit- 
able  for  food,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  most 
delicately  sensitive  nervous  membranes  of  their 
long  probe-like  jaws. — In  birds,  the  alimentary 
canal  comprises  an  ixsophagns,  a  crop,  a  mem< 
branoDs  stomach,  a  gizzard,  an  intestinal  canal, 
and  a  cloaca,  in  which  the  urinary  ducts  also 
terminate.  The  gizzard  is  a  poworfn!  organ 
in  promoting  digestion,  especially  with  galli- 
naceous and  other  graminivorous  birds.— That 
peculiarity  of  structure,  however,  which  most 
folly  distinguishes  this  from  every  other  class 
of  anuaals,  is  the  immediate  and  constant  con- 
nection of  the  lungs  with  numerous  air  cells 
that  permeate  the  entire  frame,  extending  even 
throughout  the  bony  portions.  These  mem- 
branona  air  cells  occupy  a  very  considerable 
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portion  both  of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  have  the  most  direct  and  uninter- 
rupted commnnicatioD  with  the  lungs.  The 
long  cylindrical  hones  ore  so  many  air  tubes. 
Even  the  flat  bones  are  occupied  by  a  cellnlar 
bony  network,  filled  with  air.  The  large  bills 
in  certain  genera,  even  the  very  qnill  featliers 
when  ftilly  developed,  receive  more  or  less  air 
from  the  lungs,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  birds. 
By  these  means  the  erectile  crests  of  a  number 
of  species  are  alternately  depressed  or  elevated. 
The  design  of  these  chains  of  air  cells,  pene- 
trating into  every  portion  of  the  stmctare  of 
birds,  is  obvions.  Lightness  of  the  body  for 
motion  in  the  ur  or  water,  or  on  the  land,  is 
indispensable.  Hence  we  find  in  birds  of  the 
highest  and  moat  rapid  flight  the  largest  supply 
of  air  cells.  This  pneumatto  apparatus  is  idso 
sapposed  to  assist  materially  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  venous  blood,  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  cells  ispresomed  to  operate  upon  the  blood 
vessels  and  lymphatics  in  contact  with  them. . 
The  volume  of  air  which  birds  are  thus  enabled 
to  introduce  into  their  bodies,  and  the  ease  and 
power  with  which  they  can  at  will  expel  it, 
taken  in  connection  vrith  their  peculiar  orsrans 
of  voice,  explain  how  some  of  the  smallest 
members  of  the  class,  as  the  common  canary 
bird  or  the  black-poll  warbler  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, are  enabled  to  give  utterance  to  such  pow- 
erful notes,  and  to  continue  them  so  long  with- 
out any  apparent  elTort.  The  construction  of 
the  larynx  in  this  class  is  very  peculiitr,  bear- 
ing a  remarkable  resemblance  to  certain  wind 
instmmenta.  This  organ  is  made  up  of  two 
ports,  the  true  rima  glottidit,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  bronchial  larynx, 
which  is  fiunished  with  a  peculiarly  tense  mem- 
brane, performing  the  same  duty  as  the  reed 
in  the  clarinet  The  song  of  birds  is  the  ex- 
pression of  amorous  desire.  It  is  confined  to 
the  males,  and  in  a  state  of  nature  is  heard 
only  during  the  breeding  season.  Many  birds 
have  no  power  of  song.  The  call  of  birda, 
however,  is  common  to  both  sexes  and  all 
species,  and  is  their  universal  language.  Many 
birds,  which  are  mute  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  migrate  in  the  winter  months,  and 
have  the  reputation  of  l>eing  entirely  voice- 
less, are  clamorous  when  they  breed,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  European  woodcock  (neolopaz 
rvMlicola),  and  the  jacksni^e,  or  jadcock  (tcolo- 
pax  galUnvld).  Some  birds  are  known  by 
their  clang  of  tongues  in  their  migrations, 
clamoring  in  order  to  regnlate  their  squadrons, 
as  wild  geese,  cranes,  and  many  of  the  waders, 
which  rise  voiceless  when  they  are  alarmed  by 
the  sportsman,  and  feed  in  the  daytime  silent. 
Others  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  silent  at  all 
times,  except  when  they  spring  upon  the  wing, 
in  any  sudden  alarm.  Some  again,  as  the  pas- 
senger pigeons,  make  their  migrations  in  silence, 
take  wmg  in  silence  when  aiarmed,  yet  when 
alone  in  the  woods  make  the  solitudes  sono- 
rous; others,  like  rooks,  are  habitually  noisy, 
especially  in  the  breeding  season,  yet  rise  in 
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flocks  without  Bound  or  signal.  In  some  spe- 
cies which  do  not  sing,  there  is  an  amatory  call 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  song,  peculiar  to 
the  male  hird  during  the  season  of  tlie  female^s 
incubation,  as  the  clear  double  whistle  of  the 
American  quail,  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  the 
cooing  of  the  dove,  the  harsh  craik  of  the  land- 
rail, and  the  kek-kek-kek  of  the  male  of  the 
English  snipe,  as  it  is  falself  called  in  the  United 
States  {scol&pax  Wilsonii),  which  is  either  dis- 
continued, or  changed  into  something  different, 
when  the  season  and  the  desire  for  reproducing 
their  species  have  passed  away.  As  a  general 
rule,  aquatic  fowl  are  more  noisy  than  land 
birds,  sea  fowl  than  fresh-water  birds,  noctur- 
nal than  diurnal  birds,  domesticated  fowls  than 
those  in  a  state  of  nature,  birds  which  congre- 
gate than  those  of  solitary  habits,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  common  poultry,  migratory 
birds,  which  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the 
wing,  than  those  which  dwell  on  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  while  some  sea  birds  which  con- 
gregate are  deafening  in  their  clangor,  they  fly 
totally  independent  one  of  the  other,  not  regu- 
lating their  movements  by  signals  of  any  kind ; 
others,  as  many  varieties  of  the  tringa^  scolo- 
pacidcBy  and  charadriadm,  while  they  utter  no 
sounds,  yet  wheel  as  regularly  and  orderly,  in 
obedience  to  some  concerted  signal,  as  a  well 
disciplined  regiment  of  horse.  And  again, 
while  some  migratory  birds  are  vociferous  in 
the  extreme,  others  are  totally  silent,  and  some 
non-migratory  species,  such  as  jackdaws  and 
rooks,  exceed  all  others  in  fondness  for  their 
own  voices. — ^The  large  proportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous  system  of 
birds  is  another  distinguishing  feature  of  their 
organization.  In  many  cases  they  exhibit  an 
apparent  superiority  to  the  corresponding  or- 
gans in  mammalia  of  the  same  relative  size  and 
weight.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  in  man  the 
size  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
whole  body  varies  from  ^  to  ^  part,  that  of 
the  common  canary  bird  is  -X.  There  are, 
however,  great  variations  in  this  respect  in 
difierent  families  and  even  in  different  genera 
of  the  same  families.  Thus,  while  the  brain 
of  the  goose  is  ^^  of  the  entire  body,  that  of 
the  eagle  is  yf^,  and  that  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean sparrow  is  ^.  It  diflers  chiefly  from  the 
same  organ  in  mammalia  in  the  presence  of 
certain  tubercles  corresponding  to  the  corpora 
striata  of  other  animals,  and  the  absence  of 
several  parts  found  in  the  brains  of  the  latter. 
— The  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  bearing  are 
supposed  to  be  most  acute  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  families  of  the  class,  much  more  so 
than  that  of  taste,  which  is  found  well  de- 
veloped in  only  a  few  families,  and  still  more 
than  that  of  touch,  which  is  presumed  to  be 
totally  wanting.  The  organs  of  sight  are  of 
great  proportionate  magnitude,  and  occupy  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  developments. 
They  are  constructed  with  a  wonderful  con- 
trivance not  inaptly  compared  with  so  many 
peculiar  kinds  of  ^^  self-a(\justing  telescopes.^^ 


They  are  also  all  provided  with  a  verj  carious 
apparatus  called  the  nictitating  membrane. 
This  is  a  fold  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva^  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to 
cover  the  eye  like  a  curtain,  and  to  be  with- 
drawn at  will,  enabling  the  possessor  to  meet 
the  brightest  rays  of  the  sun  undazzled  by  its 
brilliance,  and  protecting  the  organ  from  in- 
juries. With  only  a  few  exceptions,  birds 
have  no  external  organs  of  hearing  correspond- 
ing to  an  ear.  We  find  instead  the  aperture 
called  meatus  avditorius.  The  intemai  mem- 
branes of  this  organ  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  the  air  cells  of  the  skull,  and 
have  but  a  single  auditory  bone.  Among  dif- 
ferent authors  there  is  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  smell  in  birds.  The  experiments  of  Audu- 
bon and  Bachman  would  seem  to  prove  that, 
even  in  those  families  in  which  this  sense  is 
presumed  to  reach  its  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion, the  members  are  directed  by  sight  rather 
than  by  smell  to  their  prey.  Still  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  possess  certain  nervous  de- 
velopments corresponding  to  olfactory  organs, 
which,  if  not  designed  for  smell,  possess  no 
very  apparent  purpose^  The  sense  of  taste  has 
a  limited  degree  of  development  in  a  few  fami- 
lies, such,  for  instance,  ns  the  divers,  the  wa- 
ders in  part,  and  the  several  families  of  hum- 
ming birds,  honey-suckers,  and  a  few  others. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  very  imperfect,  or  even 
wholly  wanting.  (For  the  character  of  the 
earliest  birds,  see  Abch^optkbtx,  and  Fossil 
Footprints.)— The  various  contrivances  and 
instinctive  expedients,  by  means  of  which  the 
entire  class  of  aves  develop  the  germs  of  their 
mature  or  perfect  ova,  are  remarkable  as  well 
as  distinguishing  features  in  the  economy  of 
their  propagation.  They  are  peculiar  to  the 
i  class,  and  are  without  any  known  exceptions. 
They  are*  shared  with  them  by  no  other  class 
of  animals,  with  only  occasional  but  remote 
approximations,  apparent  exceptions  rather 
than  real.  Every  individual  of  tne  entire  class 
deposits  the  matured  egg  without  any  dis- 
tinguishable development  of  the  young  bird. 
Lightness  and  buoyancy  of  body,  whether  for 
flight  in  the  air  or  for  freedom  of  motion  on 
land  or  in  water,  are  essential  prerequisites  in 
the  animal  economy  of  all  the  various  families 
of  the  class.  So,  to  nearly  the  same  extent, 
is  also  their  abundant  reproduction.  The  vast 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  the  many  cas- 
ualties to  which  they  are  exposed,  render  a 
large  and  constant  propagation  necessary  for 
their  preservation.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
any  habit  at  all  corresponding  with  the  gesta- 
tion of  viviparous  animals  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  both  of  these  requirements.  It 
would  destroy  lightness  of  body,  prevent  free- 
dom of  motion,  expose  to  innumerable  dangers 
from  enemies,  hinder  from  procuring  food,  and 
make  fecundity  an  impossibility.  Thus  the 
common  quail  or  partrioge  (orty^  Virginiana) 
of  the  Atlantic  states  has  been  known  to  have 
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86  eggs  in  a  angle  nest  Before  matnrity  the 
pFodact  of  this  nest  exceeds  in  weight  their 
parent  at  least  20  fold.  To  provide  for  these, 
or  but  one  of  them,  by  internal  organs  of  de- 
velopment, would  be  impossible.  The  nests 
correspond  in  their  uses  to  the  uterine  organs 
of  reproduction  of  mammalia,  and  yet  more  to 
the  marsupial  pouches  of  certain  Australian 
quadrupeds.  Tney  serve  as  external  organs 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  im- 
mature young,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  germ  in  the  egg  to  a  maturity  more  or 
less  advanced,  and  varying  greatly  with  the 
family;  from  the  ostrich  that  comes  into 
the  world  able  to  shift  for  itself  from  the 
very  shell,  to  the  blind  and  naked  o&pring  of 
other  families  that  are  utterly  helpless  when 
/  first  hatched.  For  this  development  of  the 
young  birds  there  are  two  essentials — ^the 
external  receptacle  which,  though  not  always 
with  exactness,  we  call  nests,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  nearly  fixed  or  uniform  amount 
of  caloric.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  latter  is  gen- 
erated by  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  parent 
birds,  in  some  it  is  aided  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  efiiacted  by  heat 
derived  from  vegetable  decomposition^  or  from 
the  sun^s  rays,  without  any  parental  mterven- 
tion  after  the  deposition  of  the  egg. — Attempts 
have  been  made,  with  partial  success,  to  clas- 
sify the  various  architectural  contrivances,  or 
their  substitutes,  to  be  found  connected  with 
the  nesting  and  incubation  of  birds.  According 
to  the  system  of  Prof.  James  Rennie  of  King's 
college,  London,  the  entire  class  are  ranged  in 
12  groups:  miners,  ground  builders,  masons, 
carpenters,  platform  builders,  basket  makers, 
weavers,  tailors,  felt  makers,  cementers,  dome 
builders,  and  parasites.  The  objections  to  this 
arrangement  are,  that  it  is  imperfect  in  itself, 
and  mat  it  corresponds  to  none  of  the  usual 
systems  of  ornithological  classiflcation.  The 
large  number  of  species  which,  without  being 
miners  or  carpenters,  invariably  ooonpy  for 
their  nests  corresponding  sites,  namely,  holes 
in  the  earth  or  hollow  trees,  have  no  appro- 
priate place.  Some  of  these  have  been  improp- 
erly classed  as  parasites.  Nor  is  there  a  well 
defined  place  for  the  large  variety  of  species 
belonging  to  every  order  which  resort  to  the 
bare  ground,  making  no  perceptible  nest,  or 
for  that  remarkable  family  of  Australian  birds, 
the  mound  builders,  which  combine  something 
both  of  the  miner  and  the  ground  builder.  It 
seldom  if  ever  conforms,  m  a  single  ficimily 
even,  with  any  known  dasafication.  Thus,  the 
hawks  are  platform  builders,  ground  builders, 
occupants  of  hollow  trees,  &c. ;  the  swallows 
are  miners,  cementers,  dome  builders,  masons, 
&c. — ^The  mining  birds  compose  a  very  large 
group,  belonging  to  nearly  every  order,  and 
having  no  oUier  common  peculiarity.  They 
)  may  be  divided  into  two  well  marked  subdi- 
visions :  the  true  miners,  which  excavate  holes 
for  themselves,  in  which  they  construct  their 
nests;  and  those  which,  without  mining,  occupy 
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sites  precisely  similar.  Of  these  a  portion  are 
supposed  to  be  parasitic,  availing  themselves  of 
the  labors  of  others.  Among  the  true  miners 
may  be  named  the  common  bank  swallow, 
found  nearly  throughout  the  habitable  globe, 
the  bee-eaters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
whole  genus  known  as  storm  petrels  or  mother 
Oarey^s  chickens;  as  also  the  several  genera 
of  puffins,  kingfishers,  penguins,  &c.  Among 
miners  only  by  occupancy  may  be  named  the 
wood  wren  and  the  winter  wren  of  North 
America,  the  black  guillemot  and  the  burrow- 
ing owls  of  North  and  South  America.  The  last 
are  parasitic  miners,  occupving  invariably  holes 
dug  by  other  animals. — -The  ground  builders 
indude  by  far  the  largest  group  of  birds  of 
every  order,  and  nearly  of  every  family,  and 
cannot  be  defined  with  exactness.  In  it  must 
be  classed  many  which  build  no  nest ;  others 
that  do  or  do  not  construct  nests,  according  to 
circumstances ;  those  which  build  on  the  ground 
usually,  but  frequently  elsewhere;  some  that 
are  usually  ground  builders,  but  at  times  true 
miners,  like  the  skylark  of  Europe,  &c.  The 
nighthawks  and  whip-poor-wills  of  America 
make  no  nest,  the  former  depositing  their  eggs 
upon  the  bare  earth,  always  selecting  a  site 
corresponding  in  color  to  theur  eggs,  the  latter 
selecting  dried  leaves  as  better  suited  to  the 
same  purpose  of  concealment  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  shore  birds,  waders,  gulls,  d&c., 
make  use  of  the  bare  sand,  with  only  a  slight 
excavation  for  a  nest.  Others  of  the  same 
species  are  more  painstaking,  and  construct 
well  formed  nests.  The  herring  guUs  usually 
build  a  slight  nest  on  the  ground,  but,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  robbed  by  esgers,  the 
same  birds  are  known  to  construct  large  and 
elaborate  nests  in  trees  or  on  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  mound  builders  of  Australia  (see 
Brush  Tubkst)  combine  in  part  the  habits  of 
the  miners  with  those  of  the  ground  builders, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that  remarkable  family. 
Among  the  true  ground  builders  may  be  cited 
nearly  all  the  vultures,  the  entire  sub-family 
of  cireidm  or  hen-harriers,  the  tonotriehia  or 
song  sparrows  of  America,  nearly  all  the 
waders,  ducks,  geese,  swans,  gulls,  terns,  &c., 
with  more  or  fewer  representatives  in  every 
order. — ^The  birds  classed  as  masons  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number  of  species.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  construct  their  nests,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  walls,  coverings,  barri- 
cades, &c.,  of  mud  or  clay.  Of  this  class  the 
cliff  swallow  of  North  America  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  The  house  swal- 
lows both  of  Europe  and  America,  the  thrush 
and  blackbird  of  Europe,  the  robin  and  the 
pewit  fiycatcher  of  North  America,  are  among 
the  most  familiar  examples.  The  baker  bird 
of  South  America,  the  most  skilfol  and  remark- 
able of  this  class,  constructs  a  nest  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  but  at  a  considerable  height, 
hemispherical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  baker^s  oven. 
The  opening  of  this  nest  is  lateral,  and  is  twice 
as  high  as  it  is  wide,  and  the  interior  is  divided 
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into  two  ohambere  by  a  partition  beginning  at 
the  entrance. — The  true  carpenters  are  also  a 
comparatively  small  group,  consisting  of  those 
which  excavate  by  their  own  labor  holes  for 
their  nests  in  trees.  The  large  and  widely  dis- 
tributed family  of  woodpeckers  are  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  the  carpenter  bird.  \?ith 
them  are  also  classed  the  toucans  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  tomtits,  the  wrynecks,  and  the  nut- 
hatches. Among  the  more  common  examples 
of  the  birds  which,  without  being  true  carpen- 
ters, resort  to  similar  places  for  their  nests, 
may  be  mentioned  the  sparrowhawk,  the  blue- 
bird, the  purole  martm,  the  white-bellied 
swallow,  and  tne  house  wren  of  North  Amer- 
ica, several  species  of  owls,  and  many  other. 
— The  platform  builders  are  a  small  but  distinct 
class,  embracing  most  of  the  hawk  tribe,  the 
wood  pigeons,  the  cuckoos  of  America,  &c. 
All  the  eagles  are  true  platform  builders,  and 
many  of  them  construct  elaborate  and  remark- 
able nests.  The  nest  of  the  white-headed  eagle 
is  a  massive  structure,  sometimes  forming  an 
exact  cube  five  feet  square.  The  martial  eagle 
of  southern  AfHca  also  constructs  a  large  plat- 
form, said  to  be  ablp  to  support  the  largest 
man.  These  nests  are  perfectly  flat,  with  no 
other  security  against  the  eggs  (always  few  in 
number)  rolling  off  than  the  constant  presence 
of  one  of  the  parents.  The  common  passenger 
pigeon,  the  turtie  dove,  and  the  yellow-billed 
cuckoo  of  North  America  are  the  most  famil- 
iar examples  of  this  class ;  as  also  in  Europe 
are  the  wood  pigeons,  the  ringdoves,  the  her- 
ons, and  the  storks. — Another  larger  class, 
whose  architectural  accomplishments  are  even 
more  remarkable,  are  the  basket-makers.  Many 
of  these  exhibit  an  elaboration  and  an  ingenuity 
beyond  the  power  of  human  skill  to  imitate.  The 
vireos  of  North  America  weave  a  cup-shaped 
basket  nest,  pendent  from  some  convenient  twig, 
the  leaves  of  which  conceal  them  from  enemies. 
The  European  bullfinch,  the  American  mock- 
ing bird,  the  red-winged  blackbird,  the  yellow- 
b^ed  troopials  of  North  America,  the  ravens, 
crows,  and  magpies,  and  the  cyanotU  omnicolor 
of  Chili,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  more 
familiar  or  remarkable  of  this  interesting  group. 
The  last-named  bird  attaches  a  nest  of  singular 
beauty  and  elaborateness  to  the  stems  of  the 
large  reeds  of  that  country,  constructed  to  re- 
semble so  closely  the  ripened  seed  vessels  of 
the  plant  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  wary. 
The  locust-eating  thrush  of  southern  Africa 
builds  a  large  basket  fabric,  containing  many 
cells  or  s^arate  nests,  from  6  to  20  in  number, 
the  Joint  products  of  and  occupied  by  as  many 
pairs.  The  pensile  grossbeak  swings  its  basket 
nest  from  a  pendent  twig  over  a  running 
stream,  and  makes  its  entrance  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  sociable  grossbeaks  unite  in  the 
construction  of  a  large,  basket-like  cluster  of 
nests,  sometimes  containing  200  or  800  in  a 
single  structure.  The  weavers  are  closely  al- 
lied to  the  preceding  class,  differing  chiefly  in 
their  more  pensile  nests,  and  in  the  superior 


nicety  of  their  structure.  The  weaver  oriole 
of  Senegal  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
this  class.  The  Baltimore  oriole  of  America, 
the  Indian  sparrow  of  southern  Asia,  the 
crested  fly-catcher  of  southern  AiHca,  and  the 
yellowhammer  of  Europe,  are  among  the  more 
familiar  and  distinguishing  instances  of  the 
weavers.  Hardly  distinguishable  from  the  two 
preceding  groups  are  the  few  species  classed 
as  tailors.  The  orchard  oriole  of  America  is 
hardly  entitied  to  be  so  classed,  though  usually 
quoted  as  a  true  tailor.  The  best  known  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  9ylvia  sutoria  of  the  cast- 
er continent,  which  sews  a  dead  leaf  to  a 
living  one,  and  between  them  constructs  its 
tiny  nest.  The  blue  yellow- back  warbler  of 
America  is  another  remarkable  tailor,  thou^ 
its  wonderful  skill  is  as  yet  littie  known  or  ap- 
preciated.— The  felt  makers  form  quite  a  large 
and  well  marked  group  of  artificers  among 
birds.  These  arrange  the  materials  of  their 
nests,  though  more  loosely,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  in  which  are  put  together  the  fibres  of 
felt.  These  materials  are,  to  all  appearances, 
corded  together.  How  this  is  done  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  chaffinch  of  Eu- 
rope, the  goldnnch  of  America,  the  canary 
bird,  and  the  whole  family  of  humming  birds, 
may  be  given  as  exemplifications  of  this  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  group. — The  cementers 
compose  a  very  small  but  well  distinguished 
class,  all  the  members  of  which,  so  far  as  is  tt 
present  known,  belong  to  tiie  family  of  swal- 
lows. These  birds  secrete,  from  glands  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  a  strongly  adhesive 
glue,  which  is  dissolved  in  their  saliva,  and 
with  this  unite  the  materials  of  their  nests,  and 
fasten  them  to  their  proposed  sites.  The  chim- 
ney swallow  of  North  America  is  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this  group,  while. the  escu- 
lent swallow  of  the  East  is  the  most  remark- 
able.— The  dome  builders  might  without  in- 
convenience be  merged  in  the  several  groups 
of  weavers  and  basket-makers.  They  consist 
of  a  large  number  of  species  belonging  to  a 
great  variety  of  families,  which  construct  cov- 
ered nests,  entered  by  holes  in  the  side.  These 
nests  are  more  common  in  tropical  than  in 
cold  countries.  The  marsh  wrens,  several  of 
the  iyltieola  (as  the  Maryland  yellow-throatX 
the  golden-crowned  thrush  or  oven  bird,  the 
meadow  lark,  and  the  quail,  of  North  America, 
are  among  the  most  familiar  representatives 
of  this  group  on  this  continent.  In  Europe  it 
embraces  the  common  wren,  the  chiff-ehafi^ 
the  hay-bird,  the  wood  wren,  the  sparrow,  the 
magpie,  and  the  bottie-tit,  among  its  best 
known  members. — ^The  last  group  is  one  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  classify.  The  true  parasites, 
those  which,  like  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  the 
cow  blackbirds  of  North  America,  and  its  con- 
gener of  South  America,  never  rear  their  own 
young,  but  intrude  their  offspring  upon  stran- 
gers, always  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  species,  are  a  small  but  well  marked 
class.    The  larger  number  which  resort  to  the 
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chosen  sites  of  other  birds,  bat  build  their  own 
nests  and  rear  their  own  yonng,  are  less  clearly 
defined,  because  they  are  not  uniformly  para- 
sitic in  their  habits.  Of  this  latter  class,  the 
house  sparrow  of  Europe  as  often  makes  its 
own  nest  as  it  seizes  upon  that  of  another 
species.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  this  class, 
usually  marked  as  parasites,  are  so  only  occa- 
sionally, and  by  force  of  circumstances.  The 
true  members  of  the  group  are  not  many,  and, 
80  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  confined  to 
the  two  genera  cueulw^  or  true  cuckoos,  and 
tnolothrus^  or  cow  birds. — According  to  Mr.  A. 
R.  Wallace,  birds'  nests  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  which  are  exposed  or  im- 
perfectly concealed,  and  those  which  are  cov- 
ered, or  so  placed  that  the  sitting  bird  is  ef- 
fectually hiaden.  Birds  may  also  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  the  difiference  of 
coloration  in  the  sexes :  in  some  species  varied 
and  brilliant  colors  occur  in  both  sexes;  in 
others,  a  more  numerous  class,  the  male  is 
brighter  than  the  female.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, Mr.  Wallace  finds  that  birds  of  con- 
spicuous color  build  concealed  nests,  while  in 
species  where  the  female  is  dull  the  nest  is 
fully  exposed.  Among  American  birds  in 
which  the  females  are  bright  and  conspicuous, 
and  which  accordingly  conceal  their  nests,  or 
make  them  of  a  color  to  deceive,  or  of  a  form 
or  depth  to  hide  the  sitting  bird,  are:  the 
kingfisher,  woodpecker,  Carolina  parrot,  Bal- 
timore oriole,  humming  birds,  magpie,  many 
bright  warblers,  sparrows,  and  finches,  meadow 
lark,  Zenaida  dove,  wild  turkey,  quail,  Canada, 
pennated,  and  willow  grouse,  and  summer 
duck.  Among  our  birds  in  which  both  sexes 
are  dull,  and  a  concealed  nest  unnecessary,  are  I 
the  thrushes  and  orioles,  and  the  passenger 
pigeon.  Among  those  in  which  the  male  is 
bright  and  the  female  dull  are  the  yellow- 
breasted  warbler,  goldfinch,  grossbeaks,  scarlet 
tanager,  redstart,  bobolink,  red-winged  black- 
bird, kingbird,  many  flycatchers,  and  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Another  interesting  coincidence  is 
that  in  the  concealed  or  concealmg  nests,  the 
eggs,  as  a  general  rule,  are  white,  as  with  the 
owls,  swallows,  kingfishers,  woodpeckers,  hum- 
ming birds,  quails,  and  doves.— See  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,"  for  1867,  and  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  xi.,  pp.  819-321,  1867.  (For  the 
systematic  classification  of  birds,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  science,  see  Ornithology.) 

BUD'S  NiST,  EdlUe,  the  nest  of  the  sea  swal- 
low of  the  Malay  archipelago,  called  lawit  in 
Java  and  ialangane  in  the  Philippines  {hirundo 
eBcuUnta),  The  bird  is  uniformly  dark-colored, 
inclining  to  green  on  the  back  and  blue  on  the 
breast,  has  a  short,  strong  bill,  broad  at  the 
base,  and  is  a  little  smaller  than  our  swallow 
martin.  It  gathers  from  the  coral  rocks  of  the 
sea  a  glutinous  weed  or  marine  fucus,  which  it 
swallows  and  afterward  disgorges,  and  then 
applies  this  vomit  with  its  plastic  bill  to  the 


sides  of  deep  caverns,  both  inland  and  on  the 
seacoast,  to  form  its  nest.  When  complete  the 
nest  is  a  hollow  hemisphere,  of  the  dimensions 
of  an  ordinary  coffee  cup.  When  fresh  made 
it  is  of  waxy  whiteness,  and  is  then  esteemed 
most  valuable;  of  second  quality,  when  the 
bird  has  laid  her  eggs ;  and  of  third,  when  the 
young  are  fledged  and  flown.  The  lawit  fre- 
quents mostly  the  deep,  surf-beaten  caves  of 
the  S.  coast  of  Java,  principally  those  of  Karang 
BoUong  (hollow  reefs),  in  the  province  of  Bag- 
len.  These  caves  open  at  tlie  base  of  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  nearly  500  ft.  high, 
the  mouths  being  from  18  to  25  ft.  in  breadth 
and  80  ft.  in  height ;  within  they  continue  to 
expand,  until  they  attam  the  dimensions  of 
from  100  to  120  ft.  in  width  and  450  ft  in 
height,  and  for  many  hundred  feet  within  the 
waves  break  with  terrific  fury.  The  collectors 
of  the  nests  are  lowered  over  fearftd  chasms, 
and  move  along  a  slippery  foothold,  at  the  risk 
of  instant  destruction.  The  collections  take 
place  in  April,  August,  and  December.  These 
nests  are  also  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Java, 
and  the  islands  eastward,  on  the  coasts  or 
Borneo,  and  in  the  limestone  caves  of  the 
Philippines.  The  whole  product  of  Java  and 
Netherlands  India,  which  is  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, is  40,000  or  50,000  pounds  annually, 
worth  from  $5  to  $35  a  pound;  some  of  the 
finer  sorts  sell  in  Chinese  markets  for  twice 
their  weight  in  silver.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  edible  nest  is  a  whimsical  culinary  fancy 
of  the  Chinese  alone ;  they  use  it  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  most  refined  soups.  Alone  it 
has  an  insipid  glutinous  taste.  The  Chinese 
attribute  to  it  peculiar  strengthening  qualities; 
but  this  sensual  people  chiefiy  prize  it  for  its 
alleged  properties  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

BIRKENFELD,  an  outlying  principality  be- 
longing to  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Ger- 
many, surrounded  by  the  Rhenish  Prussian 
districts  of  Treves  and  Coblentz;  area,  194  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  86,128,  of  whom  7,800  were 
Roman  Catholics.  The  soil  is  poor,  though 
well  cultivated  wherever  practicable.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests  and  mountains. 
The  principality  possesses  iron  mines,  and 
produces  agates,  chalcedony,  &o.,  which  are 
wrought  for  exportation.  It  has  a  market  town 
of  the  dame  name,  28  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Treves ;  pop. 
2,240.  The  principality  was  from  early  times 
a  separate  state  under  tiie  suzerainty  of  the 
palatines  of  Deux-Ponts.  In  1802  it  came  into 
possession  of  France,  and  in  1815  of  Prussia, 
which  in  1817  ceded  it  to  Oldenburg. 

BIRKENHEAD,  a  market  town  and  port  of 
Cheshire,  England,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mer- 
sey, opposite  Liverpool,  with  which  it  has  con- 
stant communication  by  several  steam  ferries ; 
pop.  in  1871,  65,980.  A  railway  16  m.  long 
connects  it  with  Chester,  whence  other  roads 
diverge  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Al- 
though a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  founded  at  least  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  it  dates  its  present  prosperity  from  a 
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very  recent  period.  Originally  a  poor  fishing 
village,  numbering  in  1818  scarcely  50  inhabi- 
tants, it  grew  with  a  rapidity  seldom  witnessed 
in  the  old  world,  and  its  )>oi>nlation  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1851.  This  increase  is  mainly 
owing  to  its  docks.  In  1824  large  ship-build- 
ing docks  were  erected  on  Wallasey  pool,  on 
the  N.  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  in  1844  a 
series  of  splendid  works,  embracing  a  sea  wall 
from  Woodside  to  Seacoinb,  docks  at  Bridge- 
end,  a  tidal  basin,  and  a  great  float  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  22  ft.,  were  commenced. 
The  first  dock  was  opened  in  1847.  The  prin- 
cipal works  now  include  two  gigantic  wet 
docks  or  floats  on  Wallasey  pool,  embracing 
with  subsidiary  basins  a  water  area  of  165  acres, 
with  10  or  11  m.  of  quays,  and  three  graving 
docks  with  a  length  of  1,928  ft.  Other  im- 
mense works  have  been  planned;  but  the 
original  undertakers  of  the  Birkenhead  docks 
were  heavy  losers  by  the  speculation,  and  the 
nnflnished  structures  were  bought  and  con- 
tinued by  the  corporation  of  LiverpooL  Ware- 
houses on  a  large  scale  have  been  erected  in 
connection  with  the  docks.  The  town  is  weU 
laid  out,  well  lighted,  paved,  and  drained,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  regular,  the  main  thoroughfares,  five 
in  number,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and 
the  shorter  streets  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  On  Conway  street,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal avenues,  is  a  public  park,  with  an  area  of 
180  acres.  A  market  480  ft.  long  by  181  ft. 
wide,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  town.  There 
are  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  a  the- 
ological college  (St  Aidants,  established  in 
1846),  a  court  house,  gas  and  water  works, 
an  infirmary,  a  mechanics^  institute,  and  many 
free  schools  in  connection  with  the  difierent 
churches  and  chapels.  There  is  no  custom 
house,  the  entries  being  made  at  Liver- 
pool. Manufactures  are  carried  on  with  ac- 
tivity, and  embrace  pottery,  vambh,  boilers, 
guns,  &c.  There  are  also  extensive  iron 
founderies.  Birkenhead  returns  one  member 
to  the  house  of  commons. — A  priory  was 
founded  here  by  Harris  de  Massev  in  1150,  and 
richly  endowed.  It  was  occupied  by  the  royal- 
ists in  1 644,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  parlia- 
mentary troops.  In  1843  it  was  demolished, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  a  portion  of  the 
gable  and  one  Gothic  window,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  refectory. 

BIBKEraEAD,  Sir  Jtlii,  an  English  satirical 
and  political  writer,  bom  at  Northwich,  Che- 
shire, 1615,  died  in  Westminster,  Dec.  4,  1679. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  appointed 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Laud.  In  1642  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Mercurius 
Anlicus  "  or  court  journal,  tlirough  which  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  court  communiciited 
with  the  regt  of  the  kingdom.  He  satirized 
the  Presbvterians  in  "The  Assembly  Man*^ 
(1662-'8\  'and  wrote  also  "Two  Centuries  of 
St.  PauFs  Churchyard"  (1649),  "The  Four- 
.legged  Quaker,"  &o.     He  was  persecuted  dur- 


ing the  commonwealth.    At  the  restoration  be 
was  knighted  and  received  several  ofiicea. 

BIBlLET-EL>k£BOON  (Arab.,  lake  of  the  horn), 
a  lake  in  Fayoom,  central  Egypt,  so  named 
from  its  shape,  or  perhaps  from  the  shape  of 
the  projecting  spout«  of  a  castle  which  ttands 
on  its  banks;  length  about  80  ol,  greate«t 
breadth  6  m.     Its  shores  are  bluff,  except  on 
the  S.  side,  where  they  are  low  and  sandy. 
The  lake  communicates  with  the  Nile  and  with 
the  canal  which  popular  tradition  ascribes  to 
Joseph.     In  anti(juity  it  was  connected   by  ca- 
nals with  the  artificial  lake  Moeris,  with  which 
it  has  often  been  erroneously  identified.    (See 
McEBis.)    It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  iarmed 
out  to  fishermen. 

BIBMlNCiHAM.  a  manufacturing  and  market 
town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borou^  of 
Warwickshire,  England,  17  m.  N.  W.  of  War- 
wick and  100  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in 
1851,  282,841 ;  1861^  296,076;  1871,  848,696. 
It  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  portion  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  stands  on  undulating  ground  sloping 
down  to  the  river  Rea.  The  rauway  lines  cen- 
tring here  are  the  London  and  Northwestern, 
the  Great  Western,  the  Midland,  the  Birming- 
ham and  Oxford,  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, and  Shrewsbury.  Several  canals, 
radiating  from  Birmingham,  communicate  with 
other  towns  and  with  tlie  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  is  divided  into  18  wards,  and  its  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  record- 
er, 15  aldermen,  and  48  common-coundlmen. 
There  are  three  public  parks,  viz. :  Adderley 
park,  triangular  in  shape  and  prettily  laid  out, 
which  was  opened  in  1856;  Calthorpe  park, 
near  the  Rea,  opened  in  1857 ;  and  Ast<m  Peo- 
ple's park,  dedicated  in  1858,  which  contains 
43  acres  and  is  covered  with  fine  trees.  The 
older  portion  of  the  town  is  on  low  ground,  and 
exhibits  some  good  specimens  of  ancient  do- 
mestic architecture,  while  the  modem  portion, 
on  high  ground,  contains  tnany  fine  and  cost- 
ly buildings,  principally  of  brick,  and  spacious 
streets.  The  town  hall,  of  brick,  faced  with 
Anglesea  marble,  160  ft  long,  100  ft.  wide, 
and  83  ft.  high,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome;  and  the 
public  hall,  145  ft  long.  65  ft.  wide,  and  65  ft 
nigh,  contains  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs 
in  England,  with  4,000  pipes  and  78  stops. 
The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Ed- 
ward YI.  Its  present  building,  a  beautiful 
structure,  erectea  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  £60,000, 
is  174  ft  in  front,  125  ft.  deep,  and  60  ft  high. 
The  school  contains  a  classical  and  a  commer- 
cial department,  and  has  an  income  of  £12,000 
a  year.  There  are  about  470  pupils  in  the  main 
establishment,  and  1,000  in  the  four  branches 
that  have  been  established  for  the  children  of 
artisans,  &c.  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin, 
a  very  ancient  edince,  with  a  massive  tower 
and  handsome  spire  210  ft.  high,  recentlr  re- 
built contains  some  curious  monumenta  of  the 
De  Berminghams,  the  ancient  lords  of  the  i^aoe. 
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8t  Phiiip'B  chnroh,  erected  in  1715,  but  lately 
repaired,  ia  a  fine  Btractare  in  tbe  It&lian  atjle, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  cnpo- 
la.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  St.  George's 
ohnrcb,  in  the  decorated  English  style-  St. 
Thomas's,  a  Doric  stmctnre ;  the  Koman  Cath> 
olic  cathedral,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £60,000; 
the  London  and  Northwestern  r^lway  station ; 
Queen's  college,  which  confers  degrees  in  arts, 
law,  and  medicine ;  the  Midland  institute,  a 
philosophical  institution ;  the  exchange  bnild- 
mgg,  the  maeonio  and  odd  fellows'  haJls,  &a. 
Besides  the  fVee  grammar  school  and  Queen's 
college,  the  most  noteworthy  educational  in- 
Btitationa  are  the  bine-coat  school,  giving  ele- 
mentary instmotion  to  140  boys  and  80  girls; 
the  Proteatont  dissenters'  charity  school,  edu- 
cating 40  girls ;  St  Philip's  indnstrial  free 
school,  admitting  2S0  children ;  Springhill  col- 


lege, a  theolt^cal  institntion  of  the  Indepen- 
dents; Sydenham  medical  college;  and  the 
government  scliool  of  design.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Birmingham  are  the  Koman  Catholic  semi- 
nary of  Uscott,  and  a  diocesan  trmning  institn- 
tion at  Saltley.  There  is  a  public  subscription 
library  in  the  town,  containing  30,000  or  40,000 
volumes,  a  society  of  arte,  an  odd  fellows'  liter- 
ary institnle,  free  libraries  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  two  reformatory  institutions. 
Of  the  charitable  institntions,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  general  hospital,  Queen's  hospital, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  various  dispensaries  and  infirma- 
ries. There  are  34  churches  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
three  or  four  chapels,  and  numerous  places  of 
worship  fur  dissenters.  There  are  two  thea- 
tres, three  mudc  balls,  an  art  gidlery,  and  three 


cemeteries.  Birmingham  has  a  branch  of  the 
bant  of  England  and  six  other  banks,  on  the 
joint  stock  principle.  The  savings  bank,  which 
vas  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  has  been 
merged  in  the  post  office  system. — The  town 
owes  its  rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures. 
Situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  on  tbe 
border  of  a  great  coal  and  iron  distnct,  with 
an  admirable  canal  and  railway  system,  it  has 
enjoyed  unrivalled  advantages.  Birmingham 
has  been  known  for  centuries  for  its  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  bnt  it  has  attdned  its  pres- 
ent preeminence  within  this  century.  While 
there  are  many  extensive  establishments,  em- 
ploying a  large  capital,  yet  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  is  carried  on  hy  men 
of  small  means,  who  generally  employ  their 
workraen  hy  the  piece.    The  latter  frequently 


work  at  home,  and  when  they  require  the  aid 
of  machinery  hire  one  or  more  rooms,  furnished 
with  steam  power,  in  buildings  which  ate  kept 
for  that  purpose.  In  1806  the  number  of  steam 
enf^nes  m  tne  town  was  724,  with  9,1)10  horse 
power,consuming600 tonsof coaldaily.  There 
were  1,018  smelting  and  casting  furnaces  at 
work,  and  20,000  familiee  were  engaged  in  mon- 
ufactoriea.  The  value  of  hardware  and  cutlery 
exported  in  1864  was  over  £4,000,000.  At 
the  same  time  the  exports  of  firearms,  glass, 
leather,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  wire,  plat«, 
copper,  brass,  zinc,  tin,  and  coal  amounted  to 
over  £37,000,000.  Of  firearms  6,000,000  were 
furnished  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  dur- 
ing two  years  of  the  American  civil  war  1,027,- 
336  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides glass  manufacturing,  gla^a  painting  or 
staining  is  an  important  branch  of  industi'y. 
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The  quantity  of  gold  ware  assayed  and  marked 
at  the  assay  office  averages  80,000  ounces  an- 
nually; of  silver  ware,  100,000.  Large  quan- 
tities are  also  manufactured  and  sold  without 
being  marked.  Large  numbers  of  gold  rings 
are  produced,  nearly  30,000  wedding  rings  hav- 
ing m  some  years  been  assayed  and  marked  at 
the  assay  office.  About  800,000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver-plating are  consumed  yearly.  The  manu- 
facture of  steel  pens  is  very  important  The 
establishment  of  the  late  Mr.  Gillott  employs 
500  workmen  and  manufactures  1,000,000  gross 
annually.  The  whole  number  of  steel  pens 
made  yearly  in  Birmingham  is  estimated  at 
900,000,000,  consuming  500  tons  of  steel.  Pins 
and  buttons  are  also  made  in  vast  quantities, 
and  several  hundred  tons  of  mother-of-pearl 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  latter  manufac- 
ture. The  manufacture  of  swords  and  bayo- 
nets is  also  extensively  carried  on.  At  Smeth- 
wick  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham  steam  en- 
gines are  largely  made.  Many  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  lapanning  and  electro-plating.  An 
important  branch  is  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
seds,  brooches,  clasps,  and  other  trinkets,  of 
what  is  known  as  Birmingham  gold,  as  well  as 
of  polished  steel.  There  may  be  mentioned  in 
addition,  among  the  industries  of  Birmingham, 
wire-drawing,  scale  making,  railway  carriage 
building,  brass  founding,  iron  casting,  works  in 
bronze,  and  manufactures  of  liunps,  metallic 
bedsteads,  gas  fittings,  leather  and  wood  cases, 
nails,  articles  of  papier  mach6,  tools,  percussion 
caps,  and  sewing  machines.  The  machinery 
employed  in  the  various  manufactures  is  re- 
markable for  the  combination  of  power  with 
delicacy  and  precision  of  movement  There 
are  two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  three  days, 
one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  autumn. — Bir- 
mingham is  nrst  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book, 
under  the  name  of  Bermingeham.  It  remained 
an  obscure  village  for  centuries.  The  first 
great  impetus  was  given  to  its  growth  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steam  en^ne  and  the  demand  for 
muskets  created  by  the  American  revolution 
and  the  French  wars.  A  still  greater  accession 
of  strength  and  prosperity  has  been  received  in 
the  last  40  years  from  the  railway  system. 
Birmingham  was  constituted  a  borough  by  tl^e 
reform  act  of  1882,  with  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing two  members  to  parliament ;  an  additional 
member  was  given  by  the  act  of  1867.  The 
municipal  charter  was  granted  in  1888. 

BIEMINGHAM)  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Connecticut,  in  Derby  township.  New  Haven 
county,  on  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of  the 
Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  rivers,  11  m.  W. 
of  New  Haven;  pop.  in  1870,  2,108.  It  is 
neatly  laid  out,  ana  contains  a  number  of 
churches  and  schools,  most  of  which  face  a 
handsome  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  The  first  considerable  pin  factory  in 
the  United  States,  established  in  New  York  in 
1836,  was  transferred  to  this  place  in  1838. 
There  are  rolling  mills  for  copper,  iron,  and 


steel,  factories  of  carriage  springs  and  axles, 
bolts,  augers,  well  chains,  tacks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, and  lumber  and  coal  yards.  A  bridge 
across  the  Naugatuck  connects  Birmingham 
with  Derby,  which  is  a  station  on  theNao- 
gatuck  railroad,  and  has  steamboat  commoni- 
cation  with  New  York. 

BIBMIBiCiHAM,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county, 
Penn.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Monongahela, 
about  2  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Al- 
leghany; pop.  in  1870,  8,608.  It  is  a  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
steam  ferry  and  a  suspension  bridge  1,500  feet 
long.  It  has  important  manufactories  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  several  breweries.  East  Bir- 
mingham, with  9,488  inhabitants,  adjoins  it  on 
the  east 

BIRNAM,  a  hill  of  Perthshire,  in  the  western 
highlands  of  Scotland,  near  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Tay,  14  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Perth,  1,824  ft.  high. 
It  was  anciently  included  in  a  royal  forest,  and 
is  mentioned  as  Birnam  wood  in  Shakespeare^ 
"  Macbeth."    It  is  now  destitute  of  trees. 

BIKNEE,  OM,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bomoo,  in  central  Africa,  70  m.  W.  of  Knka, 
on  the  Komadugu  Waube;  pop.  about  10,000. 
It  is  said  to  have  formerly  had  200,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  ruins  of  the  stone  walls  by  which 
it  was  enclosed  are  still  visible. 

BlBBfET,  Jascs  €•,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  DanviUe,  Ky.,  Feb.  4,  1792,  died  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25, 1857.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1812, 
studied  law,  and  removed  early  to  Alabama, 
where  he  practised  law  at  HuntsvUle,  held  the 
office  of  district  attorney,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  In  1838  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  organization  of  a  branch  of  the 
colonization  society  for  the  state  qf  Alabama. 
Soon  afterward,  returning  to  Kentucky,  and 
becoming  a  professor  in  the  university  at  Dan- 
ville, he  organized  a  colonization  society  there 
also,  of  which  he  became  president  In  1884 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion in  a  public  letter,  at  the  same  time  eman- 
cipating all  his  own  slaves,  about  20  in  num- 
ber. He  ^ubsequently  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  began  to  issue  ^^  The  Philanthropist,^* 
an  anti-slavery  newspaper,  which  met  with 
much  opposition.  Its  office  waa  repeatedly 
sacked  and  its  presses  destroyed  by  moba. 
About  the  year  1886  he  went  to  New  York,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  object  of  that  society,  by  let- 
ters, articles  in  the  press,  and  public  addreseesL 
He  took  an  important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "liberty  party,"  by  which  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  England  he  was  nomina- 
ted in  1840  for  the  presidency.  Ho  was 
again  nominated  by  the  same  party  in  1844. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1842,  Mr.  Bimey  had  be- 
come a  resident  of  Michigan,  where  he  was 
disabled,  by  a  fall  from  h'ls  horse  not  long 
aflerwnrd«  from  taking  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics.— His  son,  David  Bell,  bom  at  nants\'i]le^ 
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Ala.,  May  29,  1825,  practised  law  in  Philadel- 

Ehia,  and  during  the  civil  war  distingaished 
imself  as  a  brigadier  and  miyor  general  of 
volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  par- 
ticularly at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  the 
battles  before  Richmond,  and  at  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct 
18,  1864. — Another  son,  William,  entered  the 
army  as  captain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  m%jor  general  of  volunteers, 
and  now  (1878)  lives  in  Florida. — ^A  third  son, 
the  youngest,  Fitz  Huou,  died  in  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

BIEON*  I.  InMid  de  GMtint,  baron,  after- 
ward duke  de,  a  French  general,  bom  about 
1524,  killed  July  26,  1592.  He  was  educated 
among  the  pages  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
served  in  Piedmont  under  Marshal  Brissac, 
distinguished  himself  during  the  religious  wars 
in  the  Catholic  army,  fighting  at  Uie  battles 
of  Dreux,  St.  Denis,  and  Moncontonr,  and  was 
created  grand  master  of  artillery  in  1569.  He 
was  suspected  of  a  secret  inclination  to  Protes- 
tantism, and  owed  his  safety  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  to  his  precaution  in  shutting 
himself  up  in  the  arsenal.  He  negotiated  with 
the  Huguenots  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  marshal  of  France  in  1577, 
held  various  commands  in  Guienne  and  the 
Low  Countries,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize Henry  IV.,  contributed  to  the  victories  of 
Arques  and  Ivry,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
£pernay.  He  was  the  godfather  of  Cai^inal 
Richelieu.  !!•  CbarlM  de  GtBtint,  duke  de, 
son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  general,  called 
the  **  lightning  ^^  of  France,  bom  in  1562,  be- 
headed July  81,  1602.  His  yalor  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  battles  of  Arques  and  Ivry, 
at  the  sieges  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  of  Amiens 
and  La  Fere,  and  in  the  encounter  at  Anmale. 
He  was  made  admiral  of  France  in  1592,  mar- 
shal in  1594,  governor  of  Burgundy  in  1595, 
duke  and  peer  in  1598,  and  was  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  of  England  and  to  the 
Swiss  cantons.  Notwithstanding  the  favors 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Henry  IV.,  excited  by 
mercenary  motives,  he  plotted  with  Savoy  and 
Spain  for  the  dismemberment  of  France.  His 
intrigues  were  discovered  by  the  king,  who 
pardoned  hun  once,  and  even  after  he  renewed 
his  treason  Henry  was  disposed  to  indulgence, 
provided  he  would  confess  and  repent  of  his 
crime.  Biron,  however,  denying  everything, 
was  committed  to  the  BastUe,  and  speedily  con- 
demned and  executed.  111.  ArHaid  Loito  de 
CiMtMl,  duke  de,  bom  in  Paris,  April  15, 1747, 
executed  there,  Dec.  81,  1798.  He  is  better 
known  as  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  which  was  his 
title  till  1788,  when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
duke  de  Biron.  In  1778  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  state  of  defence  of  England  and  its  foreign 
possessions,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  the  British  colonies  of  Sen- 
egal and  Gambia,  Africa,  which  he  reduced 
early  in  1779.  Having  squandered  his  fortune, 
be  joined  Lafayette  in  1780  in  America,  and  in 


July,  1781,  commanded  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition designed  to  capture  New  York  from  the 
British.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  by  the 
nobility  deputy  to  the  states  general  and  after- 
ward accompanied  Talleyrand  in  his  mission 
to  England.  In  July,  1792,  he  was  appointed 
genertd-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  May,  1793,  of  the  army  of  the  coast  at  La 
Rochelle.  He  captured  Saumur,  and  defeated 
the  Vendeans ;  but  being  accused  of  incivism 
for  having  twice  ofiered  his  resignation,  and 
for  his  leniency  toward  the  Vendeans,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Fouquier-TinviUe,  and  condemned  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  having  conspired  against  the  re- 
public. 

BISON  (originally  Bibbn  or  B&hbbn),  Enctit 
John,  duke  of  Courland,  bom  in  1687,  died 
Oct.  28,  1772.  The  grandson  of  a  groom, 
he  entered  as  equerry  the  household  of  Anna 
Ivanovna,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  be- 
came her  favorite  and  lover  during  her  reign 
in  Courland  and  residence  in  Mitau.  After 
Anna  became  empress,  she  took  him  with 
her  to  St  Petersburg  and  made  him  grand 
chamberlain.  He  now  adopted  the  coat  of 
arms  and  the  name  of  the  celebrated  French 
ducal  family  of  Biron.  As  the  favorite  of  the 
empress,  he  ruled  absolutely  over  Russia ;  and 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  were  put  to  death 
by  his  command.  The  nobility  of  Courland, 
who  a  few  years  before  had  refused  to  ad- 
mit his  name  in  the  rolls  of  their  caste,  fright- 
ened by  his  ferocity,  elected  him  as  their  sov- 
ereign duke.  Named  by  Anna  regent  of  the 
empire  and  tutor  of  her  nephew  and  succes- 
sor Ivan  during  his  minority,  the  ambitions 
adventurer  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  pu^ 
aside  his  pupil,  and  to  seize  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  own  eldest  son,  marrying  him  to  the 
grand  duchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  His  reign  as  regent  lasted  but  a  few 
weeks.  As  early  as  1740^  Field  Marshal  MUn- 
nich,  once  his  accomplice,  secretly  conspired 
against  him,  and  on  the  night  of  Nov.  20  gave 
orders  to  seize  him  in  his  bed  and  to  put  him 
in  irons.  He  was  shut  up  .first  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlasselburg ;  then  after  his  condemnation 
to  death  in  1741,  and  the  commutation  of  this 
penalty  into  exile  for  life,  he  was  sent  to  Pelim 
m  Siberia,  and  confined  in  a  prison  specially 
prepared  for  him  by  the  orders  of  Mtlnnich. 
The  princess  Anna  Carlo vna,  mother  of  the  in- 
fant sovereign,  was  proclaimed  by  Mtlnnich  re- 
gent of  the  empire,  but  was  in  her  turn  over- 
thrown in  1741  by  Elizabeth,  who  sent  MOnnich 
to  Siberia,  to  replace  Biron,  whom  she  recalled 
from  his  prison  and  exile.  Biron  was  ordered 
to  reside  in  the  city  of  Yaroslav.  When  Peter 
III.  succeeded  Elizabeth  in  1762,  he  recalled 
Biron  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  Catharine  II.  sub- 
sequently restored  to  him  his  forfeited  duchy  of 
Courland.  On  Jan.  20,  1768,  Biron  entered 
his  capital  of  Mitau,  and  his  role  was  just  and 
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mild  until  his  death. — ^He  left  two  soxis.  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Petib,  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Oburland.  Driven  thence  in  1795,  he 
went  to  Prussia,  where  he  acquired  by  pur- 
chase several  ducal  estates,  among  others  that 
of  Sagan.  He  died  on  one  of  his  estates  in 
1800,  leaving  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
known  in  the  political  world  first  as  duchess  of 
Dino,  and  afterward  as  duchess  of  Sagan. 

BlIUU    See  Pabsonstown. 

BIRS  NIMRUD.    See  Babel. 

BDUSTALL,  a  parish  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  the  West  Ridmg.  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Leeds ;  pop. 
in  1871,  48,505.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  woollen  and  worsted  mills,  besides  cotton 
and  silk  manufactories,  and  mines  of  coal  and 
iron.  A  branch  of  the  London  and  Northwest- 
ern railroad  passes  through  the  parish. 

BIRTH.    See  Obstbtbigs. 

BISACCIA,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Ulteriore,  80  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Avel- 
Uno ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  built  on  a  hill, 
has  several  churches  and  a  hospital,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Ancient  remains  discovered 
here  seem  to  identify  Bisacda  as  the  site  of 
Romulea,  captured  by  the  Romans  in  the  third 
Samnite  war. 

BISACQVIBrO.  or  BvaMfetaM^  a  town  of  Sicily, 
27  m.  S.  of  Piuermo  j  pop.  aoout  8,500.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  oil,  and  flax,  and 
manufactures  of  linen. 

BISCAY,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain, 
also  called  Bilbao,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  oi 
Biscay,  E.  by  Guipuzcoa,  S.  by  Alava  and  Bur- 
gos, and  W.  by  Santander ;  area,  848  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  188,098.  It  occupies  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Cantabrian 
mountains.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged  and 
wooded,  and  the  climate  healthy  ;  the  soil,  not 
naturally  fertile,  is  by  cultivation  made  produc- 
tive. Fruit.  Indian  com,  and  vegetables  are 
raised  abundantly,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
countrv  is  principally  divided  into  small  farms, 
in  the  hanas  of  the  owners,  who  are  frequently 
the  descendants  of  ancient  families.  The  nouses 
are  mostly  of  stone,  and  many  of  the  old  cas- 
tles and  towers  have  been  converted  into  farm 
houses.  The  iron  of  Biscay  is  of  the  first  ex- 
cellence. The  great  mine  of  Somorrostro  pro- 
duces about  6,^0  tons  annually.  The  cnief 
occupation  of  the  Biscayans,  besides  agricul- 
ture, is  fishing  and  the  coasting  trade.  The 
chief  towns  are  Bilbao,  the  capital,  Somorros- 
tro, Bermeo,  and  Orozco. 

BISCAY,  Bay  •f,  an  extensive  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic, N.  of  Spain  and  W.  of  France,  the  open- 
ing of  which  extends  from  Cape  Ortegal  to 
the  islaD|d  of  Usbant.  It  is  about  850  m.  long, 
and  800  in  width,  being  nearly  semicircular. 
It  is  exceedingly  stormy  and  tempestuous ;  the 
whole  force  of  the  westerly  winds  is  felt,  while 
the  recoil  of  the  waves  from  the  coast  causes  a 
very  heavy  sea.  A  current  sweeps  round  the 
inside  of  the  bay,  known  as  Renneirs  current, 
which  runs  sometimes  26  ra.  per  day.  The 
Spanish  coast  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay 


is  bold  and  rocky.  The  French  coast  is  low 
and  sandy  as  far  as  the  Loire,  north  of  which 
it  is  of  moderate  height.  The  principal  French 
harbors  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  are  Bayonne,  Bor- 
deaux, La  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Yannes,  Lorient, 
and  Brest ;  the  principal  on  the  Spanish  coast 
are  San  Sebastian,  Santander,  and  G\]on.  The 
rivers  of  the  north  of  Spain,  which  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  coast 
are  of  little  size  or  importance,  find  their  out- 
let in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  receives  from 
France  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  some  small- 
er streams. 

BISCAY,  lew.    See  Ditbanoo. 

BISCEfiUE,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  21  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Bari ;  pop.  in  1872,  21,871 .  It  is 
buUt  on  a  promontory,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  a  hoii- 
pital,  and  a  college.  The  harbor  admite  only 
small  vessels.    It  is  famous  for  its  currants. 

BISCHOF,  Kail  CaitaT,  a  German  chemist  and 
geologist,  bom  at  Wdrd,  a  suburb  of  Nurem- 
berg, Jan.  18,  1792,  died  in  Bonn,  Nov.  80, 
1870.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  devoting  him- 
self at  first  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  but 
soon  turned  his  whole  attention  to  chemistry 
and  the  physical  sciences.  In  1822  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Bonn,  and  remained 
such  for  almost  half  a  century.  His  principal 
works  are:  Lehrhuehder  Chemie  (ISl^;  Lekr- 
hueh  der  Stdehumetris  (1819);  i:ntwiekeliing 
der  PflaruensubMtanB  (1819) ;  Lehrhueh  der  rei- 
nen  Vhemie  (1824) ;  Die  tulkanuehen  Mineral- 
quellen  Deutichlands  und  FranhreiehB  (1826) ; 
Die  Wdrmelehre  dee  Innem  uneere  Erdk^rpen 
(1887);  ^' Physical,  Chemical,  and  Geological 
Researches  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe,  ^* 
written  in  English  (London,  1841).  His  great 
work,  however,  is  the  Lehrhueh  der  ehemieeken 
und  phyHkaliMhen  Qeologie  (2  vols.,  1847-^54, 
enlaraed  and  revised  in  1868 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  Paul  and  Dmmmond,  1864-'9).  His 
essay  Dee  moyene  de  ecvetraire  rerploitatien 
dee  minee  de  houille  aux  dangere  d^exploeiene 
(1840)  gained  the  prize  among  14  competitors, 
offered  by  the  academy  at  Brassels. 

BISCHOFF.  I.  Chriiteph  HcterM  itart,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  bom  in  Hanover,  Sept  14, 
1781,  died  in  Bonn,  March  6,  1861.  He  was 
physician  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  in 
the  campaigns  of  1818-'15,  and  from  1819  to 
1861  he  was  professor  of  medical  science  at 
the  university  of  Bonn.  A  second  edition  of 
his  principal  work,  Die  Lehre  von  den  chemir 
eehen  Eeilmitteln^  was  published  in  Bonn  in 
1888-'40  (4  vols.).  II.  Tketta*  Lv^wlg  W0- 
hetaB,  a  German  anatomist  and  physiologiBt, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hanovet*,  Oct 
28,  1807.  He  studied  in  DGsseldorf,  Bonn, 
and  Heidelberg,  received  his  doctor^s  diploma 
from  the  university  of  Bonn  in  1882,  and  be- 
came assistant  in  the  midwifery  department 
of  that  of  Berlin.  He  continued  his  studies  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  under  Ehrenberg  sod 
Johann  Muller,  in  1836  became  professor  of 
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comparatiye  and  pathological  anatomy  at  Bonn, 
in  1848  of  physiology,  and  in  1844  of  anatomy 
at  GijBSsen,  where  he  founded  a  physiologioal 
institute  and  an  anatomical  musemn;  and  since 
1855  he  has  been  professor  at  the  aniversity 
of  Munich.  In  the  trial  of  Count  Gdrlitz  in 
1850  he  demonstrated  the  impo9sibility  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  His  most  important 
•*-  contribution  to  embryology  is  Der  Betceis 
der  von  der  Begattung  unahhdnffigen  periodi- 
9ehen  Re\fung  und  Losldsung  der  Eier  der 
Sihtgethiere  und  der  Menschen  (Giessen,  1844). 
His  other  works  include  Entwickelungsge- 
echiehte  dee  Kanincheneies  (1848),  which  re- 
ceived an  academical  prize,  des  Hundeeiee 
n844),  des  Meereehweinchene  (1852),  and  dee 
Behee  (1854).  His  intercourse  with  Liebig  led 
to  his  publication  of  Der  Hametoff  ale  Mom 
dee  StoffaecheeU  ^1853);  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  then  assistant,  Dr.  Yoit,  Die  Oesetze 
der  Emdhrung  dee  Fleiee^freesere  (1859). 
Among  his  most  recent  works  are  Die  Grose- 
himwindungen  dee  Mensehen  mit  BerHehsieh- 
tigung  ihrer  Entwiehelung  hei  dem  Mtus  und 
ihrer  Anordnung  hei  den  .^en  (1866;  new 
ed.,  1868),  and  Ueber  die  Versehiedenheit  in 
der  Schddelbildung  des  Gorilla^  Ohimpanse^ 
und  Orang-Ftang  (1867). 

BI8CH0F8WEEDA,  a  city  of  Saxony,  on  the 
river  Wesenitz,  19  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Dresden; 
pop.  in  1867,  4,102,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  and  the  preparation  of 
granite  building  stones.  On*  a  neighboring 
summit  is  the  castle  of  St.  John,  wluch  was 
finished  in  1856.  Bischofswerda  was  raised 
to  a  city  by  Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen,  in  1076. 
It  has  suffered  several  conflagrations,  one  of 
which  was  by  the  Hussites  in  1429,  and  an- 
other in  an  engagement  between  the  French 
and  Russians  in  1818. 

BISCHWEILER,  or  IHtthwUler,  a  town  of  Al- 
sace, Germany,  situated  on  the  Moder,  14  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Strasburg ;  pop.  in  1871,  9,281.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  was  dismantled  in 
1706.  Near  Bischweiler  is  situated  the  rich 
iron  mine  of  Mittelhardt  Woollen,  linen,  oil, 
soap,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured. 

BMHOP  (Sax.  biseop,  from  Gr.  MaKowo^,  a 
superintendent),  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  An- 
glican churches,  the  title  given  to  those  who 
.  are  of  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood,  to 
the  successors  of  the  12  apostles,  in  distinction 
from  the  priests,  who  are  the  successors  of 
the  70  disciples.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Moravian  churches,  and  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
it  is  the  title  given  to  the  highest  officers  in 
the  ministry,  who  are  not  however,  regard- 
ed as  a  distinct  order.  The  name  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  first  Christians  from  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  it  desig- 
nated a  civil  magistrate.  Thus,  Cicero  was  at 
one  time  episeopus  ora  Campania,  In  the  New 
Testament  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter,  or 
priest,  are  sometimes  interchanged,  as  in  Acts 
zx.  17,  28;  and  St.  John,  in  his  last  two  epis- 


tles, adopts  the  title  of  priest.  Yet,  as  mmn- 
tained  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  it  does  not 
follow  because  the  names  priest  fCnd  bishop 
were  then  applied  indifferently,  that  there  ex- 
isted no  distinction  between  the  episcopate 
and  the  priesthood.  "  There  might  have  been 
confusion  in  the  names, ^^  says  St.  Thomas, 
"but  not  in  the  character."  Bishops  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  regarded  as  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  govern 
the  church.  The  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise belongs  to  their  character,  and  comes 
from  God  himself^  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Eriests  emanates  only  from  a  bishop,  and  can 
e  exercised  only  under  his  direction.  At 
first  the  bishops  were  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  diocese,  but  on  account  of 
the  tumults  inseparable  fh)m  popular  assem- 
blies, various  councils,  from  that  of  Laodioea  in 
the  4th  century  to  that  of  the  Lateran  in  1215, 
restrained  and  suppressed  the  electoral  rights 
of  the  laity.  Charlemanie  and  other  of  the 
northern  kings  appointea  the  bishops  of  their 
own  kingdoms  by  their  own  authority.  The 
pope,  unwilling  tliat  bishops  should  be  depen- 
dent upon  princes,  brought  it  about  that  the 
canons  in  cathedral  churches  should  have  the 
election  of  their  bishops,  which  elections  were 
usually  confirmed  at  Rome.  At  present  the 
mode  of  choosing  bishops  varies  in  different 
countries.  They  are  elected  in  some  countries 
by  cathedral  canons ;  in  others  they  are  nom- 
inated by  the  crown  or  governments.  In 
all  cases  the  names  designated  are  sent  to 
Rome  for  confirmation,  and  the  person  chosen 
is  appointed  to  his  see  by  letters  apostolic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
the  candidate  for  this  order  must  be  of  legiti- 
mate birth,  80  years  old,  well  reputed  for  learn- 
ing and  morality,  usually  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  bishopric  lies,  and  acceptable 
to  the  political  government  thereof.  Within 
three  months  from  his  confirmation  he  receives 
the  rite  of  consecration,  which  is  performed  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishop,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  pontifical,  by  three  bish- 
ops appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  candidate 
takes  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  the  oath  of  civil  allegiance,  subscribe  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  receives  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  is  anointed  and  solemnly  enthroned, 
and  concludes  the  ceremony  with  pronouncing 
the  benediction.  His  insignia  are  a  mitre,  the 
symbol  of  power ;  a  crosier,  in  allusion  to  his 
^epherd^s  duties ;  a  finger  ring  (annulus paeto- 
ralis\  a  sign  of  his  marriage  with  the  church ; 
a  cross  on  the  breast,  distinctive  gloves  and  san- 
dals, and  an  official  robe.  The  functions  of  the 
bishop  embrace  all  the  rites  and  offices  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  administers  five  sacra- 
ments in  common  with  priests,  and  two  others, 
those  of  confirmation  and  ordination,  are 
his  peculiar  prerogatives.  He  examines  and 
approves  or  condemns  the  works  published 
in  his  diocese  concerning  religion,  and  takes 
part  in   the  general   councils  convoked    by 
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the  pope  for  deciding  questions  of  faith.  The 
gaardian  of  discipline,  be  makes  statutes 
and  ordinances  which  he  judges  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  it,  dispenses  with  canons 
according  to  the  canons  themselves,  judges 
the  offences  of  ecclesiastics,  and  has  power  of 
suspension,  excommunication,  and  aosolntion. 
There  are  Catholic  bishops  who  have  no  dio- 
ceses, and  who  perform  duties  within  limits  as- 
signed by  the  holy  see  as  vicars  apostolic.  They 
bear  the  title  of  bishops  inpartibui  injideliun^ 
because  they  are  assigned  to  sees  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  infidels,  and  are  specially  dele- 
gated to  ecclesiastical  duties  elsewhere.  These 
are  considered  successors  of  the  bishops  ex- 

Selled  by  Mohammedan  conquests  from  their 
ioceses  in  the  East,  and  are  appointed  by 
the  pope  as  an  expresdon  of  a  perpetual  hope 
and  a  protest  with  respect  to  those  conquered 
sees. — The  Protestant  movement  intrcnduced 
new  conceptions  of  the  church,  and  changed 
the  form  or  church  government.  In  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Protestantism  there  was  sub- 
stituted for  bishops  either  the  presbytery  or 
ecclesiastical  autonomy,  or  the  office  of  bishop 
was  retained  with  diminished  powers.  Onlv 
in  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churcn 
of  the  United  States  has  episcopacy  been  de- 
fended by  Protestants  as  a  divine  institution. 
Other  Protestants  affirm  its  post-apostolic  and 
therefore  human  origin.  The  ftmctions  of  ^e 
Anglican  bishops  are  confirmation,  ordination 
of  aeacons  ana  priests,  consecration  of  other 
bishops,  dedication  or  consecration  of  religious 
edifices  and  grounds,  administration  of  the  ef- 
fects of  deceased  persons  till  some  one  has 
proved  a  right  of  executorship,  institution  or 
coUation  to  vacant  churches  in  their  diocese, 
superintendence  of  the 'conduct  of  the  priests 
in  the  same,  and  power  of  suspension,  depri- 
vation, deposition,  degradation,  and  excommu- 
nication. Formerly  Uiey  had  also  the  ri^ht  of 
abjudication  in  questions  respecting  matnmony 
and  divorce;  but  in  1857  this  episcopal  juris- 
diction was  abolished,  and  a  matrimonial  court, 
oonsistmg  of  three  civil  judges,  was  established. 
They  are  peers  of  the  realm  and  members  of 
the  house  of  lords.  Some  years  ago  the  rev- 
enue of  the  difterent  sees  was  reduced  more 
nearly  to  an  equality,  the  income  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  being  fixed  at  £15,000, 
that  of  the  archbishop  of  York  at  £10,000,  those 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  at  £8,000 
each,  and  the  others  at  from  £5,500  to  £4,500. 
The  Anglican  bishops  are  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  then  formally  elected  by  the  chap- 
ters. The  ecclesiastical  powers  of  bishops  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  America 
resemble  those  of  the  Anglican  bishops,  but  they 
have  no  political  functions.  They  are  elected 
by  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  of  the  vacant 
diocese  assembled  in  convention,  and  before 
consecration  are  required  to  produce  certifi- 
cates before  the  house  of  bishops  and  the  house 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  in  general  conven- 
tion.   The  rights  of  Uiis  office  are  so  restricted 


in  Germany  that  even  Roman  Catholic  rulers 
have  sometimes  been  made  bishops  in  the  Lu- 
theran church.  In  Prussia  and  Nassau  this 
title  is  ordinarily  given  to  the  general  superin- 
tendents of  the  Evangelical  church.  Attempts 
have  been  made  without  success  to  give  tnis 
church  an  episcopal  organization. — ^The  bishops 
of  the  Greek  church  are  appointed  by  the 
archbishops,  and  must  be  selected  from  the 
monks,  and  are  therefore  always  unmarried. 
They  have  much  less  authority  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops. — The  bishopric  is  the  district 
or  diocese  over  which  a  bishop  has  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Of  the  Anglican  church,  there 
are  in  England  (1878)  2  archbishops  and  26 
bishops;  in  Ireland,  2  archbishops  and  10  bish- 
ops; in  the  colonies,  45  bishops;  there  are,  be- 
sides these,  in  union  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land 6  missionary  bishops,  and  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land there  are  8  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholio 
church  in  England  has  1  archbishop  and  14 
bishops;  in  Ireland,  4  archbishops  and  25 
bishops.  In  the  United  States  there  are  86 
bishoprics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church; 
and  87  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  There 
are  10  bishops  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
Methodist  ifpiscopal  church,  and  6  in  the 
southern.  In  1871  there  were  in  the  whole 
world  660  bishops  of  the  Latin  and  68  of  Greek 
and  oriental  rites.    (See  Abchbishop.) 

BISHOP.  1.  Sir  Hwry  B^wley,  an  Engliah 
composer,  born  in  London  in  1780,  died  April 
80,  1855.  In  1806  he  composed  the  music  of 
a  ballet  entitled  *^  Tamerlane  and  Bigazet," 
which  was  performed  at  the  Italian  opera 
house,  and  in  1808  that  of  ^*  Caractacus,^^  a 
pantomime  ballet,  at  Drury  Lane.  At  this 
theatre  in  the  following  year  was  successfully 
produced  his  first  opera,  *^The  Circassian 
Bride,"  but  on  the  following  evening  (Feb.  24, 
1809)  the  theatre  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  with  it  the  score  of  the  opera.  Between 
that  time  and  1826  his  dramatic  engagements 
of  all  sorts  were  numerous,  including  (to  use 
his  own  words)  *^  operas,  burlettas,  melo- 
dramas, incidental  mnric  to  Shakespeare^s 
plays,  patchings  and  adaptations  of  foreign 
operas,  with  glees,  ballads,  canzonets,  and  can- 
tatas." During  this  time  he  was  director  of 
music  at  Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  and  among 
over  50  operas  which  he  wrote,  the  most  suc- 
cessftd  were  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Maniac," 
"The  MUler  and  his  Men,"  "Maid  Marion," 
"  The  Slave,"  "  Clari,"  and  "  The  Englishman  in 
India."  In  1826  his  "  Aladdin  "  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  was  not  successful.  He 
adapted  Rossini^s  "  Barber  of  Seville,''  Mozart's 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  some  other  operaa, 
to  the  English  stage.  He  was  director  of  the 
concerts  of  ancient  music  for  several  years, 
also  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  philhar- 
monic concerts,  and  composed  some  sacred 
pieces  which  were  performed  at  different  mu- 
sical festivals.  He  succeeded  Sir  John  Steven- 
son as  arranger  of  the  music  of  Moore^s  "  Irish 
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Helodiea/'  In  1842  he  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Yiotoria.  He  had  in  1841  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
hut  he  resigned  in  1848,  about  which  time  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  ft*om 
Oxford,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in 
1848  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  music  in  that 
nniversitv,  which  appointment  he  held  till  his 
death.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  ar- 
ranged for  the  ^*  Illustrated  London  News  ^^  a 
large  number  of  old  English  airs,  to  which  Dr. 
Oharles  Mackaj  wrote  the  words.  His  style 
was  devoid  of  atfeotation,  free,  flowing,  and 
harmonious.  II*  iBia  RIflere,  an  English  vo- 
calist, wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in 
1814.  She  was  married  in  1881,  and  her 
career  as  a  vocalist  began  in  1887.  Her  first 
success  was  gained  as  a  singer  of  classical  and 
oratorio  music.  Later  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  opera.  Her  professional  career  has 
been  followed  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  her  presence  is  as  familiar  in  the  concert 
rooms  of  Australia  as  in  those  of  England  and 
America.  In  1858  she  was  marri^  to  Mr. 
Schultz  of  New  York,  where  she  resides. 

BISHOP  8T0RTF0RD,  a  town  of  Hertford- 
shire, England,  82  m.  by  rail  N.  E.  of  London ; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  derives  the  first  part  of 
Its  name  from  having  been  since  the  Saxon  era 
the  property  of  the  bishops  of  London^  and  the 
second  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Stort.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  two  lines  of  streets,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  parish  church,  restored  in  1820,  a 
capacious  market  house  with  a  com  exchange, 
and  various  educational  institutions.  A  canal 
connects  it  with  London  through  the  river  Lea, 
and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  malt. 

BISHiRCft-SCHOjmiUSERr,  otto  Edoird  Leo- 
^•M,  prince,  a  Oerman  statesman,  bom  at  the 
manor  of  Schdnhausen,  in  the  district  of  Mag- 
deburo,  April  1,  1816.  His  father,  Kari  Wil- 
helm  Ferdinand  von  Bismarck,  was  captain  in 
the  royal  body  guard  of  Prussia,  and  died  in 
1845.  His  mother,  who  died  in  1839,  was  a 
daughter  of  Cabinet  Councillor  Menken.  The 
Bismarck  family  has  been  known  for  upward 
of  five  centuries,  during  which  period  several 
members  of  it  were  prominent  chiefly  as  military 
men  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
kings  of  Prussia.  Otto  von  Bismarck  was  one 
of.  six  children,  the  two  eldest  and  the  youngest 
of  whpm  died  in  infancy.  In  1882  he  studied 
jurisprudence  and  political  science  at  GOt- 
tingen.  Toward  the  end  of  1883  he  entered 
the  university  of  Berlin,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  June,  1835.  In  1886-7  he  was 
referendary  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  and  Potsdam. 
He  served  his  years  of  military  duty  partly  in 
the  latter  city  (1887)  and  partly  in  Greifs- 
wald  (1838),  where  he  familiarized  himself 
with  the  science  of  husbandry.  In  1847  he 
attended  the  first  united  diet  at  Berlin  in  his 
capacity  of  district  delegate  of  the  nobility  at 
the  diet  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  became 
known  as  an  able  and  vehement  opponent  of 
liberal  reforms.    In  1848,  after  the  first  storm 


of  the  revolution,  he  participated  in  the  gath- 
ering of  the  rural  nobility  in  Berlin,  known 
under  the  nickname  of  the  Junker  parliament, 
and  wrote  in  favor  of  the  feudal  party  in  the 
newly  established  Kreuezeitung,  In  1849-'50, 
as  a  member  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
Pmssian  diet,  he  urged  increased  powers  for  the 
monarchy,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
nationality  by  the  joint  action  of  Pmssia  and 
Austria.  He  combated  the  schemes  of  union 
discussed  at  the  Frankfort  and  Erfurt  parlia- 
ments, though  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
latter,  as  destructive  of  the  true  basis  of  Prus- 
sian power ;  and  in  his  reactionary  zeal  even 
applauded  ManteuflePs  surrender  to  Austria  at 
Olmtltz.  After  havine  been  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, he  was  appointed  in  August,  1851,  Prus- 
sian ambassador  to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Frank- 
fort. Here  he  soon  manifested  a  decided  turn 
in  his  international  views,  and  the  pretensions 
of  Austria  were  repelled  by  him  with  so  much 
bitterness  that  on  tne  eve  of  the  Franco-Italian 
war  of  1850  it  was  judged  pmdent  to  transfer 
him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  strengthened 
the  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Pms- 
sia, and  remained  till  the  spring  of  1862.  He 
then  became  Pmssian  ambassador  in  Paris  for  a 
few  months,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  succeeded  Prince  Hohenzollera  as  prime 
minister,  first  provisionally,  and  on  Oct.  8  be- 
came the  virtual  head  of  the  administration 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  During  the 
long  and  exciting  conflict  between  the  diet 
and  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
crease and  reform  of  the  army,  the  new  pre- 
mier took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  strength- 
ening the  military  force,  and  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  general.  Despite  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  Austria,  he  was  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  joint  action  with  that 
power  in  the  interest  of  German  unity,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  her  cooperation  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  (1864),  notwithstand- 
ing the  unwillingness  of  the  Germanic  diet.  He 
included  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria in  1865.  The  Gastein  convention,  Aug.  14^ 
1865,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  complications.  Bismarck  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  count,  Sept.  20,  and  in- 
vested with  ministerial  authority  over  the  newly 
conquered  territories.  The  relations  with  Aus- 
tria, however,  continuing  unsatisfactory,  Bis- 
marck concluded  an  alliance  with  Italy,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Austria  and  her  allies  at 
the  Frankfort  diet  (June,  1866).  A  few  weeks' 
campaign  sufficed  to  crash  them,  and  the  treaty 
of  Prague  (Aug.  23)  extinguished  Austria  as  a 
German  power,  dissolved  me  old  German  diet, 
secured  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Pmssia,  and 
placed  Prussia  at  the  head  of  a  North  Ger- 
man confederation.  The  statesman  formerly 
so  unpopular  and  even  hated,  on  whose  life 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  young  fanatic,  was  now 
idolized  by  the  Prussian  people.  The  victories 
achieved    by  Bismarck^s   diplomacy  for  the 
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oountrj,  and  the  renown  won  by  the  army,  put 
an  end  to  the  long  parliamentary  conflict,  and 
a  national  endowment  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  chambers.  The  annexation  of  Hanoye>, 
Hesse-Oassel,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  to  Prussia,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  North  German  confederation,  with  the 
adhesion  of  Saxony  and  other  states,  were  con- 
(^dered  chiefly  due  to  his  ability.  He  averted 
war  with  France  on  the  Luxemburg  Question 
by  the  treaty  of  London  (1867) ;  but  the  new 
diplomatic  success  achieved  here  by  Prussia,  in 
addition  to  the  prestige  gained  by  her  previous- 
ly, increased  the  jealousy  of  France,  especially 
as  Napoleon^s  attempt  at  a  coalition  with  Aus- 
tria was  bafliled  by^ismarck^s  secret  treaties 
with  the  South  German  states,  and  by  his  un- 
derstanding with  Italy.  The  accession  of  a 
Hohenzollem  prince  to  the  Roumanian  throne 
being  followed  in  1870  by  a  project  of  raising 
another  prince  of  that  house  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Napoleon  seized  this  incident  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  declaration  of  war,  which  under  Bis- 
marck^s  influence  was  met  both  by  the  North 
German  confederation  and  the  South  German 
states,  with  Prussia  at  their  head,  with  such  an 
unprecedented  spirit  that  France  was  utterly 
prostrated  in  the  war,  while  King  William, 
victorious  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles, 
Jan.  18,  1871;  And  he  soon  afterward  pro- 
moted Count  Bismarck,  as  the  originator  of  the 
brilliant  triumphs  of  Germany,  to  the  rank 
of  prince  with  the  title  of  chancellor  of  the 
German  empire.  Throughout  the  war  Bis- 
marck was  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  display- 
ing at  every  step  new  talents  for  executive  and 
diplomatic  afiairs.  In  internal  affairs  his  policy 
had  in  the  meanwhile  gradually  assumed  a 
more  and  more  liberal  complexion.  In  1872 
be  took  strong  ground  against  the  doctrine  of 

Japal  infallibility,  caused  the  expulsion  of  the 
esuits  from  Prussia,  and  insisted  upon  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  the 
civil  government  (See  Pbussia,  and  Geb- 
MANT.)— Among  the  many  recent  works  rela- 
ting to  Prince  Bismarck  are  Ludwig  Bamber- 
ger's M,  de  BUmarek  (Paris,  1868;  German 
translation,  Berlin,  1868) ;  Dr.  Konstantin  Rdss- 
ler's  Ghrcif  Bismarck  und  die  deuUche  Natum 
(Berlin,  1871);  and  HesekiePs  ''Life  of  Bis- 
marck, Private  and  Political,^'  translated  into 
English  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie  (1870). 

BISIirra,  a  metal  which  shines  with  such 
brilliant  colors  that  the  name  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  German  Wi^ienmatte^  or 
meadow  lawn.  The  original  word  was  con- 
tracted to  Wistmat^  and  finally  to  Wismuth^ 
which  is  its  present  German  form.  The  an- 
cients make  no  mention  of  bismuth.  It  is  not 
more  than  100  years  since  a  number  of  the 
most  learned  scientific  men  of  Europe  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  could  be  made  artificially, 
and  was  not  therefore  a  simple  body.  After 
the  properties  of  the  metal  became  well  under- 
stood search  was  made  everywhere  for  it,  and 


it  was  found  native  in  a  nmnber  of  localitiea — 
the  principal  mines  being  in  Saxony,  where  it 
is  associated  with  nickel  and  cobalt  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  7  per  cent.  Specimens  of  it  have  been 
found  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina; in  Haddam,  Conn. ;  in  Virginia;  and  in 
several  places  in  South  America,  especially  on 
the  Andes  in  Bolivia  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet 
At  thei  mines  in  Saxony  the  impure  ore  is  eli- 
quated  or  subjected  to  a  sweating  process,  and 
the  drops  of  the  metal,  as  they  ooze  out,  run 
down  the  pipes  into  iron  kettles.  In  this  way 
the  crude  ingots  are  prepared  for  commerce. — 
Pure  bismuth  is  a  reddish-white  metal,  closely 
resembling  antimony.  It  is  so  britUe  that  it 
can  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  yet  at  cer- 
tain temperatures  it  is  more  or  less  tenacious, 
and  can  be  drawn  into  thin  wires.  By  fusing 
large  quantities  of  it,  say  100  lbs.,  in  a  kettle 
well  covered,  and  then  as  soon  as  a  thick  cmst 
has  formed  piercing  two  holes,  pouring  out  the 
still  liquid  contents,  and  sawing  off  the  upper 
crust,  there  will  be  disclosed  magnificent  crys- 
tals with  cubical  facets,  and  in  clusters,  resem- 
bling a  ruined  city.  These  crystals  have  all 
the  iridescence  and  play  of  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  9*88, 
and  it  melts  at  264  C.  (507''  F.).  This  point  of 
fusion  is  used  to  adjust  high-ranged  thermome- 
ters. An  alloy  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  ar- 
ranged in  a  great  number  c^  small  prisma,  af- 
fords the  most  sensitive  thermometer  that  has 
been  constructed.  We  can  measure  the  tv.Wv 
of  a  degree  by  this  delicate  instrument,  aiKl  by 
it  even  the  mo<m  can  be  shown  to  afford  some 
heat  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  baaed  is 
the  action  of  heat  to  produce  an  electric  cur- 
rent which  moves  a  carefully  aiHnsted  mag- 
netic needle.  The  passage  of  the  hand  before 
the  instrument,  or  the  faintest  breath,  or  any 
radiating  surface  turned  toward  it,  immediate- 
ly excites  the  electric  current,  and  causes  the 
needle  to  move  around  the  graduated  arc; 
and  in  this  way  the  slightest  change  in  tem- 
perature can  be  measured.  Some  celebrated 
experiments  were  performed  with  it  by  the 
Italianphilosopher  Melloni,  and  also  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  of  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  many  nice  points  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transmission,  radiation,  and  re- 
fraction of  heat  Melted  bismuth  expands  on 
cooling,  following  the  same  law  as  iron  and 
water  on  its  conversion  into  ice.  Bismuth 
imparts  brittlenees  to  other  metals,  render- 
ing even  gold  and  silver  less  malleable,  and 
forming,  it  is  said,  a  crystalline  alloy  with  iron. 
The  alchemists  looked  upon  |t  as  a  bastard 
metal,  and  sometimes  called  it  lead  ashes,  plum- 
bum einereum,  on  account  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  antimony.  They  also  spoke  of  it  as 
antimonittm  femininium^  or  the  female  anti- 
mony. Its  n*equent  occurrence  in  beantifnl 
dendritic  groups  also  suggested  to  the  eariy 
miners  that  it  could  be  cultivated  the  same  as 
any  tree  or  vegetable. — Bismuth  has  the  prop- 
erty of  imparting  fusibility  to  other  metals ; 
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henoe  one  of  its  chief  ni««  ii  to  prepare  alloja 
thnt  will  melt  at  yerj  low  temperatures.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  binnuth,  one  of  lead, 

aod  one  of  tin,  will  melt  at  200°  F. ;  and  spoODB 
ure  often  oa«t  of  this  8II07,  to  be  used  as  toys, 
melting  away  instantly  in  any  hot  liquid.  One 
part  of  bisinDtli,  two  of  tin,  and  one  of  lead 
form  a  ioft  solder  for  pawterers.  It  is  alao 
employed  aa  a  bath  for  tempering  steel,  and 
aa  a  cake  monld  for  toilet  soap.  Another  al- 
loy, composed  of  6  parts  of  bismntfa,  S  of  lead, 
and  2  of  tin,  melts  at  199°  F.,  and  is  known  as 
stereotype  metal.  An  amalgam  of  20  parta  of 
bUninth  and  80  parts  of  meronry  is  extennvely 
used  for  silvering  the  interior  of  glass  globes, 
and  for  similar  ornamental  purposes.  Dr.  Wood 
of  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  discovered  an  alloy  still 
more  fusible  than  any  of  tbose  above  mention- 
ed. It  is  composed  of  S  parts  of  bismath,  4  of 
lead,  8  of  tin,  and  2  of  cadmium,  and  is  said  to 
melt  at  1G8°  F.  One  of  the  earliest  oompoands 
of  bismath  that  received  any  attention,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  kept 
a  profound  secret,  is  the  subnitrate.  now  known 
ander  the  name  of  pearl-white.  This  salt  is  ex- 
tensively nsed  for  enamels  on  porcelain,  and  al§o 
in  gilding.  It  has  great  solvent  properties  with 
other  oxides,  especially  with  alica  and  borax; 
and  as  it  imparts  no  color,  it  is  valuable  in  the 
manaflMtare  of  porcelajn  and  of  optical  gloss. 
The  nitrate,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  tin  and 
tartar,  has  long  been  employed  as  a  mordant 
for  dyeing  lilao  and  violet  in  oalieo  printing. 
Pearl-white  is  principally 'used  as  a  cosmetic  to 
give  a  brilliant  tint  to  f^ed  complexions.    Snl- 

Ehur  converts  the  salts  of  bismuth  into  the 
look  anlphide  of  bismath,  so  that  the  gmallest 
trace  of  snlphur  in  the  illarainatjng  gas  may 
gradaolly  torn  the  pear1-whit«  to  a  dark  hue. 
If  we  write  with  a  pen  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  bisDiuth,  alter  it  is  dry  nothing 
can  be  seen ;  bat  on  plunging  the  paper  into 
water  the  writing  will  become  diatmetly  Tib- 
bie.—Mr.  Farmer  of  Boston  has  invented  an 
ingenious  thermo-electric  battery,  composed  of 
a  row  of  bars  of  *an  alloy  of  antimony  and  bis- 
math, which  only  require  to  be  heated  to  ex- 
cite a  powerful  galvanic  current.  The  eim- 
plioity  of  the  arrangement,  the  avoidance  of 
acid  ftimes,  the  constant  readiness  for  use,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  set  in  action, 
commend  thia  form  of  apparatus  to  the  atten-. 
tion  of  physicists.  It  is  evident  that  if  by  sim- 
ply heating  one  end  of  a  metallie  bar  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  ourrent  can  be  excited  to  pro- 
dace  oil  the  effects  of  on  ordinary  galvanic  oat- 
tery,  this  would  afford  the  most  convenient  and 
econranica!  arrangement  for  the  telegraph,  for 
electro-plating,  and  in  fact  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  the  old  form  of  battery  is  now  ap- 
plied.— The  spectrnm  of  hiamnth  presents  a 
multitude  of  brilliant  rays  in  the  green,  a  faint 
and  one  strong  ray  in  the  red,  and  a  feeble  one 
in  the  orange.— According  to  Wa^er,  the  pro- 
duction of  hismnth  in  Saxony  m  1871  was 
82,000  lbs.— The  subnitrate  of 
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medicinally  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomsoh, 
each  as  cancer,  cardial^a,  chronic  nicer,  and 
chronic  intiammation.  Its  action  seems  to  be 
a'local  one,  little  or  none  of  the  drug  being 
aiMorbed.  It  may  tje  conndered  either  as  as- 
tringent or  more  probably  as  simply  protecting 
irritable  surfaces  mechanically.  It  has  also 
been  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  diar- 


mucons  membranes.  The  carbonate  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  subnitrate, 
and  in  the  same  doses.  From  G  to  16  grains 
may  be  pven  three  times  a  day.  Some  prac- 
titioners nave  given  two  or  three  dramsatonce, 
but  such  doses  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

BISON,  a  name  given  to  three  species  of  the  ox 
fiunily.  1.  The  European  or  Eur- Asiatic  species, 
boi-unu,  known  as  the  btmcMia,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  vnu  or  auroehi.  ^See  AuBOcns.) 
2,  The  Indian  bison  {B.  gavnu)  is  but  partially 
known  and  imperfectly  described.  It  has  the 
general  characteristics  -  of  the  biaona,  the  short 
horns,  huge  head,  unshapely  forehead,  and  the 
vast  mosses  of  shaggy  wool  covering  those 
parts.  It  frequents  the  Obauts  and  the  wild- 
eetfbrestrangesoftheHiroaloyo.  3.  Thebison, 
commonly  and  erroneously  called  buffalo,  of 
North  America  (B.  Amerieanu*),  is  distingniah- 
ed  by  its  singular  hump  over  the  shoulders;  this 
hump  is  of  on  oblong  form,  diminishing  in  height 


as  it  recedes,  sobs  to  give  considerable  obliquity 

to  the  line  of  the  back.  The  eye  is  black  and 
brilliant;  the  horns  are  black,  and  very  thick 
near  the  head,  whence  they  curve  upward  and 
outward,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the  point. 
The  outline  of  the  face  is  convexly  curved,  and 
the  upper  lip  on  each  side,  being  papillons 
within,  dilates  and  extends  downward,  giving 
a  very  obliiiue  appearance  to  the  lateral  gap 
of  the  mouui,  in  this  particular  resembling  the 
ancient  architectural  baas  reliefs  representing 
the  heads  of  oxen.  The  physiogomy  of  the  bi- 
son is  menacing  and  ferocious;  but  this  apnear- 
e  is  a  mere  outward  show,  dnoe  of  all  the 
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species  the  bison  is  the  most  pacific.  E  ven  in  his 
breeding  season  the  bison  will  not  attack  man. 
In  summer,  from  the  shoulders  backward,  it  is 
covered  with  a  very  short  fine  hair.  The  tail  is 
short,  and  tufted  at  the  end.  The  color  of  the 
hair  is  uniformly  dun,  but  the  long  hair  on  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent 
tinged  with  yellowish  or  rust  color.  The  shaggy 
masses  of  hair  which  cover  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  neck  of. the  male,  with  his  great  beard,  are 
of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  hue.  The  sexual 
season  of  the  bison  commences  in  July,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  lasts  till  the 
beginning  of  September ;  after  which  time  the 
cows  leave  the  company  of  the  bulls  and  range 
in  different  herds.  They  calve  in  April,  and 
the  calves  never  leave  the  mother  until  they 
are  a  year  old,  while  they  often  follow  her 
until  they  are  three  years  old.  From  July  to 
the  end  of  December  the  cows  are  very  fat 
and  in  prime  condition ;  the  bulls  are  always 
poor,  and  their  flesh  is  lean  and  hard ;  during 
the  breeding  season  it  is'rank  and  disagreeable. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  roaring  of  the  bulls 
on  the  prairies  is  like  hoarse  thunder,  and  they 
fight  furious  battles  among  themselves.  When 
migrating,  they  travel  in  vast  solid  columns  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  turn  or  arrest  in  their  pro- 
gress, since  the  rearward  masses  drive  the 
leaders  on,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  flesh 
of  the  bison,  the  cow  especially,  is  like  coarse- 
grained beef,  but  is  juicy,  tender,  and  sapid  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  favorite  portion  is 
the  hump,  which,  when  cooked  in  nie  Indian 
fashion,  by  sewing  it  up  in  the  hide,  singed  and 
denuded  of  hair,  and  baking  it  in  an  earth 
oven,  wherein  a  fire  has  been  previously  kin- 
dled, and  over  which  a  second  fire  is  kept 
burning  during  the  process,  is  considered  the 
most  exquisite  of  dainties ;  the  tongue  and  the 
marrow  bones  are  also  greatly  prized.  Nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  bison  for  their  food,  clothing, 
dwellings,  and  even  fuel;  the  dressed  hides 
with  the  hair  on  form  their  robes — denuded  of 
it,  the  covers  of  their  tents;  and  the  dried 
ordure — known  on  the  prairies  as  hois  de  vaehe 
—on  the  vast  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  fur- 
nishes the  sole  material  for  their  fires.  The 
dressed  hides  are  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, and  for  these  as  well  as  for  other 
causes  the  slaughter  of  these  animals  is  pro- 
digious. Their  original  range  appears  to  have 
been  the  whole  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, west  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
river,  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  south  of  the  Ottawa 
and  Oolumbia  rivers,  northward  of  which  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  musk  ox,  as  is  that  of 
the  elk  and  moose  by  the  reindeer.  For  many 
years  they  have  ceased  to  exist  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi. 

BISSAGOS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  western  Africa, 
between  lat  lO""  and  12''  N.  and  Ion.  15*"  and 


1 7^  W.  Only  16  of  them  are  <d  any  magnitude. 
Bissao,  the  most  important,  coaiaim  a  Porta- 
guese  settieraent,  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
rortuguese  slave  trade ;  pop.  8,000, 

BISSQli,  WUHiB  H..  governor  of  Illinois,  bom 
near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1811,  died 
in  Springfield.  111.,  March  18,  1860.  He  took 
the  aegree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Jeflferson  medical 
college,  Philadelphii^  in  1885,  practised  medi- 
cine two  years  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  removed 
to  Monroe  county.  111.,  in  1887,  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1840,  and  there  earned 
distinction  as  a  forcible  and  ready  debater. 
He  subsequenUy  studied  and  practised  law,  and 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Clair 
county  in  1844.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
in  1846  as  colonel  of  the  2d  Illinois  volunteers, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Buena  Vista.  On 
his  return  home  in  1849  he  was  elected  with- 
out opposition  a  representative  in  congress,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  till  1855,  resisting 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  though 
he  had  previously  acted  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  gaining  much  reputation  in  the 
North  by  his  defiant  bearing  m  a  controversy 
with  Jefferson  Davis  respecting  the  compara- 
tive bravery  of  northern  and  southern  soldiers. 
Davis  challenged  him,  and  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  selecting  muskets  as  the  weapons  to 
be  used,  at  so  short  a  distance  as  to  make  the 
duel  probably  fatal  to  both  parties.  Finally 
the  quarrel  was  compromisea  and  the  chal- 
lenge withdrawn.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Illinois  by  the  republicans,  and  died 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

BISSET,  Riikert,  an  English  writer,  bom  in 
1759,  died  May  14,  1805.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  known 
as  a  continuator  of  the  histories  of  Hume  and 
Smolle^  which  he  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  He  published  an  e«- 
say  on  democracy  and  a  life  of  Edmund  Burke 
(1786),  a  romance  called  **  Douglas,"  and  an 
edition  of  the  **  Spectator,"  with  lives  of  the 
various  contributors  and  valuable  notes. 

BISTRE,  a  reddish  brown  water  color,  gen- 
erally obtained  from  the  soot  that  collects  in 
chimney  flues.  This  is  pulverized  and  wash^ 
to  remove  the  saline  ingredients.  The  finest 
sediment  is  then  dissolved  in  vinegar,  to  whidi 
gum  water  is  afterward  added.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  for  making  painters^  crayons,  and 
also  for  a  paint  in  water-color  designs.  Sepia, 
however,  is  now  preferred  to  it. 

BISTRITZ  (Hun.  Be»ttereu\  a  free  royal 
town  of  N.  E.  Transylvania,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  capital  of  the  Saxon  circle  of  Bis- 
tritz  or  NOsnerland;  pop.  in  1870,  7,212.  It 
has  three  gates  of  entrance,  and  two  suburbs 
chiefly  tenanted  by  Wallachs.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  a  handsome  city  hall  and  a 
Gothic  Protestant  church,  the  steeple  of  which 
is  250  ft  high.  Wine,  potash,  and  cattie  sell- 
ing are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  castie  once  the  residence 
of  the  Hunyadys. 
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BITHOOR 

BmOOR,  or  HttMT,  &  town  of  Eindostau, 
province  of  Allahabad,  on  the  Ganges,  21  m. 
N.  W.  of  Cawnpore ;  pop.  about  9,000,  As  a 
religious  citj  it  enjoys  high  repute,  and  every 
jear  io  November  and  December  is  the  scene 
of  a  festival.  Besides  a  number  of  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, it  has  magoiflcent  ghauta,  or  flights  of 
steps,  on  the  hrink  of  the  sacred  river,  where 
the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Brahma  perform 
their  prescribed  ablutions.  One  of  these  ghants 
is  held  to  have  been  honored  hj  the  presence 
of  Brahma  himself,  who  there  aacriflced  a 
hone  after  creating  the  nuiverse.  A  pin  fixed 
in  one  of  the  steps,  and  believed  to  have  drop- 


Obiat  ou  It»  Qugs. 

ped  from  the  god's  slip^ier  on  that  occaaonj  is 
Ml  object  of  deep  veneration.  For  a  long  period 
this  town  was  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hahrattas,  the  last  of  whom  died  without  issne 
in  1861.  His  estate  then  reverted  to  the  East 
India  company,  to  the  excluson  of  the  claim 
of  an  adopted  eon,  Dhnndoo  Punt,  who  was, 
however,  permitted  to  occupy  the  town,  and 
is  known  by  his  title  of  the  Nena  Sahib.  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  sepoy  mutineers  in 
186T-'8.  In  Jniy,  18B7,  Gen.  Havelock  drove 
the  Nena  from  the  town  and  dismantled  it;  it 
was  sabseqnently  reoccnpiad  by  the  mntineera, 
and  after  a  well  fonght  battle  again  taken  by 
Havelock,  Aug.  IS. 

Brrami,  an  ancient  country  of  Ana  Ui- 
nor,  bounded  N.  by  the  Eniine,  E.  by  Papbla- 
gonia,  3,  by  Phrygia  and  Golatia,  and  W.  by 
the  Propontis  and  Mysia,  and  compiisingthe 
N.  E.  portions  of  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Kho- 
davendigiar.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Bi- 
thyni  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon 
in  Thrace,  having  been  expelled  thence  by  a 
more  powerful  horde ;  and  Thncydides  and 
Xenopnon  corroborate  this  statement  by  call- 
ing their  descendants  Bithynian  Thracians. 
The  Bitbynians  maintained  their  independence 
till  they  were  snbdned  by  Orcesns,  king  of 
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Lydia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydiou  moD- 
archy  they  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  country  became  a  part  of  the 
satrapy  of  Phry^  In  later  times,  however,  it 
was  Itself  constituted  into  a  satrapy,  and  even 
a  native  dynasty  sprang  up  in  it.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  on  the  Granicns,  Bithy- 
nia  fel!  under  the  sway  of  the  Macedonians. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Bas, 
the  son  of  Botiras,  a  native  chief,  vanquished 
Calantns,  the  Macedonian  governor,  and  took 
possession  of  Bithynia  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity. Nicoraedes,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
Botiras,  was  the  first  of  this  dynasty  .who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  The  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  endured  for  over  two  centuries.  Its 
last  king  was  Nicomedes  III.,  who,  having  no 
children,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Bo- 
mana,  74  B.  C.  The  Bomans  annexed  Bithy- 
nia first  to  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  to 
that  of  Pontus.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it 
was  separated  from  the  latter,  and,  together 
with  the  western  part  of  Paphlagonia,  consti- 
tnted  a  proconsular  province.  The  inland 
districts  of  Bithynia  were  mountainoos  and 
woody,  embracing  the  Bithynian  Olympns;  but 
the  country  near  the  coast  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  fertile  plains,  which  were  stndded 
with  villages.  Its  chief  river  was  the  Sanga- 
rJDs  (now  Sakaria),  which  traversed  it  from 
south  to  north.  Among  its  towns  were  Nico- 
media  and  Pmsa  (Bmsa),  successively  capitals, 
Heraclea,  Chalcedon,  and  Nics^a. 

BITON  AMD  CLEOBIS,  in  Greek  legend,  sons 
of  Cydippe,  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  On 
one  occasion,  the  oxen  which  dragged  the 
chariot  of  the  priestess  not  being  at  hand,  they 
drew  their  mother  to  the  temple,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles.  Cydippe  prayed  to  Juno  to 
grant  to  them  in  reward  what  was  best  for 
mortals.  That  night  the  brothers  slept  in  the 
temple,  and  never  awoke.  This  was  the  great- 
est boon  the  goddess  could  grant. 

BITOirro  (anc.  £u(un(um),  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  10  m.  W.  of  Bari ;  pop. 
in  1673,  24,978.  It  ia  handsomely  built,  and  baa 
a  fine  cathedral  and  a  large  orphan  asylum.  A 
victory  was  gained  here  by  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians,  May  26,  1T34,  which  gave  the 
former  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  ancient  Butuntum  is  only  known  from  coins. 

BITSCH  (Ft.  BiUAe),  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
French  department  of  Moselle,  ""■        ■"  "■ 


roads  through  the  Vosges,  with  bomb-proof 
casemates  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water.  Before  the  late  Franco- 
Genntuk  war  it  contained  90  guns.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  German  forces  in  Augnst,  1870, 
and  in  September  suffered  a  severe  bombard- 
ment. It  however  held  out  until  the  prelim- 
inaries of  peace  were  signed,  when  together 
with  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Germans.    The  town  contuns 
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numiifactories  of  paper  and  porceldn,  and  in 

the  vicinitv  are  oxtensive  glass  works. 

BnTEBFOJ),  a  town  of  Pnisaian  Saxon/,  in 
the  district  of  Mereebarg,  at  the  jnnotioD  of  the 
Mnlde  with  the  Leber,  IT  m.  hj  railway  N,  of 
Leipsic;  pop.  in.  1871,  G,04S.  It  is  pleasautl/ 
utuated,  and  contains  waternorka.  Railway 
communicatioa  with  all  ports  of  the  oontineut 
has  produced  within  the  last  few  years  groat  in- 
doBtrial  activity.  There  are  coal  mines  and  sev- 
eral iron  fonnderies,  breweries,  and  distilleries, 
andcloth,  pottery,  msohinery,  and  other  articles 
are  niannfactared  here.  The  town  wasfonnded 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  by  Flemings. 

■nrERN,  a  fen  fowl,  of  the  onler  grallatorei 
or  wsders,  &mily  ardeida,  which  alao  includes 
tlie  herons,  old  gonns  ardea  (Linn.).  There  are 
in  Europe  several  species  of  this  bird,  which 


EnglLab  Bltteni  (BoUnin»  aUlluto). 

resembles  the  heron.    The  most 

English  bittern  (hataurm  ttellari*,  Steph.),  is 

fiunons  for  the  peculiar  nootumal   booming 


BITTERN 

sound  which  it  emits 

in  the  deep  watery  mo- 
rassea  of  which  it  is 
an  inbabitaot,  to  which 
■onnd  it  owea  eereral 
of  its  names,  as  the  hog- 
bnmper,    mire  -  dram, 
&0.      In    the    United 
States  there  are  three 
species:  A.  minor  or 
iotaurtii     Untiffinom 
(Stebh.),  corresponding 
to   the   Eoropeai^  bit- 
tern, 26i  inches  Ions, 
and  of  a  brownish  yel- 
low color;    the   green 
'  bittern  or  green  beroD 
{A.    [bvt>»-idei]    tira- 
eeTu),    16  inchee  long, 
very  common  in  inland 
streams  and  mill  ponds, 
a   beantJfal    bird,    hot 
commonly  known  by  a 
vnlgar  and  indelicate  nickname  i  and  the  least 
bittern  (ardetla  exiliM),  an  eitremely  small 
and  beantiflillx  marked  bird.     All   the  bit- 
terns are  handsome  birds,  with  long  necks, 
which  they  hold  proadiy  erect;  fine,  pendnlona, 
but  erectile  crests ;  a  long  fringe  of  feathers 
on  the  neck,  mottled  with  yellow,  brown,  and 
black,  like  tortoise  shell ;  and  all  th^  upper 


Qran  Bitten  or  Onea  How  (BntnMia  Ttmctu). 

parte  Tariegated  with  black,  brown,  rost  color, 
yellow,  and  white,  like  those  of  the  wood- 
cock. Their  long  legs  are  bare  far  above 
the  knee,  to  enable  them  to  wade  into  deep 
water,  in  pursait  of  their  fishy  and  rqttUe 
prey.  They  have  clear,  penetrating  eyes,  with 
a  fearless  look,  which  well  expresses  their 
bold  and  self-reliant  character.  If  wonnded 
or  broken -winged,  they  will  fight  bravely  with 
their  sharp-pointed  bills,  striking  at  the  eyes 
either  of  men  or  dogs,  to  the  latter  of  which 
they  are  formidable  anta(onista.    TbeirTuce 


BITTER  PKINCIPLES 

is  a  harsh  qtui^ak;  their  flight  slow  and  lieav;, 
with  their  long  legs  oatstretobed  behind. 
Their    habits   are   nocturnal;    thoir     haunts 
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Bcull  KtUrn  (AnletU  ciUIt). 

fVesh-wnter  pools,  stagnant  rivers,  and  niO' 
rasses;  the;  boiid,  l)ke  the  heron,  in  trees, 
ordinarily  raising  two  vonng  onca.  Their  food 
is  Bmoj)  fish,  lizards,  frogs,  and  frog  spawn,  of 
which  the;  are  vorocioos  consumers.  The; 
ore  good  eating  in  September,  when  the  first 
frosts  are  commencing,  and  are  eaten  roast«d, 
with  oarrsnt  Jellf  and  stuffing,  like  the  hare, 
which  the;  somewhat  reseniUe. 

BFITEE  PRINCIPLES,  snlistances  extracted 
from  plants  b;  digestion  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether,  ond  which  possess  in  coacentrstod  form 
that  which  gives  the  bitter  tasto  to  plants. 
Excepting  this,  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to 
possess  other  ohoracteriatio  properties  in  com- 
mon; their  nature,  however,  is  not  ver;  well 
noderstood.  Hasty  alkaloids,  espeoiall;  qninia 
and  8tr7chnia,  possess  an  intense  bitterness, 
bat  are  not  classiSed  with  the  substances  just 
described,  because  the;  possess  other  mach 
more  important  properties.  Some  bitter  prin- 
ciples are  cr;stallizable,  as  oolombine,  qnas- 
sine,   gentiopicrine,    toraxacine,    aloine,    and 

C'  'oriJzine,  a  substance  obtained  from  the' 
k  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry;  while  the 
bitters  of  hops,  pinsroot,  and  wild  cherry  have 
not  ;et  been  obtained  in  crystals,  and  that  of 
the  last  mentioned  drug  not  oven  isolated. 
Some  of  the  nnmeroos  varieties  of  bitters  are 
soluble  in  water ;  some  onl;  in  oloohul  or  ether. 
The;  are  generally  neutral  in  their  properties, 
aniting  neither  with  acids  nor  bases.— Bitters 
are  asod  in  medicine  as  tonics,  and  also  as 
aperients;  and  in  the  manafactnre  of  malt 
liqaors  the;  are  employed  to  impart  to  them 
their  bitter  flavor.  In  the  healmy  condition 
bittera  do  not  assist  or  accelerate  digestion,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  has  been  shown  by 
direct  experiment.  When  the  digestion  is  en- 
feebled, however,  tlie;  seem  to  import  vigor  to 
this  process  b;  stimulating  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  and  b;  retarding  the  progress  of  ab- 
normal fermentations,  which  have  a  tendency 


to  take  the  place  of  and  btermpt  the  healthy 
process.  Tlie  sensation  produced  b;  the  irrita- 
tion of  bitters  in  the  stomach  shonld  not  be 
mistaken  for  tme  linnger. 

BITTOOR.     See  Bithoob. 

BiTCHEH,  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of 
substances  found  in  tiie  earth,  or  exuding  from 
it  upon  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  springs. 
The  liquid  varieties'  become  inspissated  b;  ex- 
posure, and  evcntoall;  harden  into  the  solid 
form,  which  is  asphaltum.  The  bitumens  buim 
with  a  flame  and  thick  black  smoke,  giving  out 
the  pecuiiar  odor  called  bituminous.  Some  of 
the  impure  fluid  bitumens,  and  the  solid  vari- 
ety when  melted,  closely  resemble  coal  tar. 
The;  are  distingaiahed  from  bituminoas  coal 
in  giving  no  ammonia,  or  mere  traces  of  it,  bf 
distillation,  and  in  developing  negative  elec- 
tricit;  by  friction  without  being  insulated; 
also,  when  ignited  upon.agtate,  Uie  bitumens 
melt  and  run  through  at  the  temperature  of 
abont  220°  F.,  but  tiie  coals  bum  to  ashea.  In 
melting,  volatile  fluids  escape  from  them  with 
no  swelling  up  other  than  that' due  to  ebulli- 
tion. This  property  of  dividing  by  heat  into 
fluids  and  solid  residues  having  a  porous  form, 
assimilates  the  bitumens  to  ordinary  turpen- 
tine and  tar,  and  renders  them  nnsuitable  for 
producing  gas  economically.  In  boiling  water' 
the  bitumens  soften.,  adhere  to  the  Mdes  of  the 
vessel,  and  give  on  naphtha;  cool  undergoes 
no  change.  The  bitumens,  agun,  dissolve  per- 
fect!; in  spirits  of  turpentine,  benzole,  rosin 
oil,  linseed  oil,  and  sulphuric  ether;  while  coal, 
after  long  digestion  in  the  oils,  only  colors  the 
liquid  brown,  and  to  the  sulphuric  ether  im- 
parts a  naplmia^ike  fluid  and  a  resinous  body. 
The  bitumens  decompose  nitric  acid,  coal  does 
not;  the;  combine  with  sulphuric  acid,  coal  is 
not  aflected  by  it.  Droppeo  upon  melted  tin 
with  a  temperature  of  442°  F.,  the  bitumens 
decDm|iose  and  give  off  eopious  fumes;  coal  is 
unaltered.  Host  of  these  points  of  difference 
were  given  in  evidence  b;  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes 
and  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson  of  Boston,  in  an  impor- 
tant suit  tried  in  New  Brunswick,  to  test  the 
title  to  the  Albert  coal-mining  property,  this 
turning  on  the  point  whether  the  product  was 
coal  or  asphaltum.  Dr.  Ure  notices  that  the 
fluid  bitumens  differ  from  coal  tar  in  not  pro- 
ducing the  six  substances  extracted  from  the 
latter  b;  Mr.  HansSeld,  and  named  b;  him 
alliole,  benzole,  toluole,  campbole,  mortuole, 
and  nitro-benzole. — The  varieties  of  bitumen 
commonly  described  are:  the  hquid  oil,  naph- 
tha, or,  in  its  more  impure  form,  petroleum; 
the  viscid  pitchy  bitumen,  which  passes  int^l 
the  black  resinous  asphaltuni ;  and  the  elastio 
bitumen,  or  elaterite  of  the  mineralogists.  The 
last  is  also  called  mineral  caoutchouc,  from  its 
property  of  rubbing  out  pencil  marks.  It  was 
first  found  in  the  ae9ert«d  lead  mine  of  Odin, 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  by  Dr.  Lister,  in  1678, 
and  was  called  by  him  a  subterranean  fungns. 
It  occurs  in  soft  flexible  masses  of  blackish 
brown  colors  and  rednons  lustre,  and  conuats 
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of  about  86  per  cent,  of  carboQ,  and  the  re- 
mainder hydrogen  with  probablj  some  oxygen. 
Compact  bitumen,  or  asphaltmn,  has  been 
notioed  under  Asphaltum;  but  f^her  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  it  in  this  article 
in  treating  of  the  uses  of  the  bitumens.  Gra- 
hamite,  found  in  West  Virginia,  and  albertite, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  are  supposed  to  be  inspissatea 
and  oxygenated  petroleums.  Ohapapote  is  an 
asphaltum  found  in  abundance  near  Havana, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  appears 
to  be  a  consolidated  petroleum,  a  liquid  variety 
of  which  is  often  seen  near  it  oozing  througn 
the  fissures  of  the  limestone  rocks.  The  solid 
product  is  of  jet-black  color,  and  gives  a  brown 
powder  and  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odor. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  given  by  Dr.  Hayes  at 
from  1'165  to  1*170.  It  melts  in  boiling  water 
into  a  thick  liquor,  and  forms  a  scum  upon  the 
surface.  Alone,  it  melts  at  214^  F.  into  a  uni- 
form fluid,  which  may  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another ;  calcined  m  close  vessels,  it 
swells  and  leaves  a  very  light  coke ;  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  it  makes  a  coarse  var- 
nish. Brown-colored  and  viscid  oils  are  ex- 
tracted from  it  Petroleum  and  naphtha  are 
fluid  substances,  called  also  rock  oil,  which 
flow  up  through  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  col- 
lect in  low  places,  and  are  found  boating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  waters  of  lakes.  When  in- 
durated and  oxidized  by  exposure,  they  are 
asphaltum.  The  purer  form,  called  naphtha, 
is  very  common  in  man^  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  numerous  places  is  turned  to  good  ac- 
count as  a  fuel,  and  also  for  illumination.  (See 
Naphtha,  and  Pbtboleum.)  These  different 
varieties  of  bitumen  are  found  only  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  formations.  If  they  occur 
at  all  in  the  primary  rocks,  it  is  merely  in 
veins  and  fissures,  which  probably  have  been 
filled  long  after  their  formation.  They  are 
very  generally  met  with  in  connection  with 
salt  springs,  or  mines  of  rock  salt.  Near  vol- 
canoes, petroleum  is  often  seen  issuinff  with 
the  waters  of  springs,  or  floating  upon  the  sea, 
famished  from  springs  at  its  bottom.  The 
uicient  Babylonians  obtained  the  imperishable 
cement  for  their  structures  f^om  the  fountains 
of  Is,  which  is  the  modem  Hit,  on  the  right 
hook  of  the  Euphrates.  These  still  continue 
to  pour  out  inexhaustible  supplies,  mingled 
with  the  strongly  saline  and  sulphurous  waters. 
Common  salt  is  also  prepared  here  from  the 
brine  springs.  The  water  of  the  springs  has  a 
temperature  of  about  160**  F.  As  it  flows 
slowly  along  a  conduit,  the  oily  bitumen  gathers 
on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  and  laid  in 
pits  exposed  to  the  air,  in  which  it  speedily 
hardens  into  flakes  of  about  an  inch  thick, 
which  are  sold  at  Hit  for  about  flve  cents  the 
cwt.  It  is  much  used  for  covering  the  houses 
and  boats  of  the  region.  The  rock  formation 
is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  over  which  is 
found  in  some  places  a  coarsely  granular  gyp- 
sum. These  fountains  are  celebrated  as  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  the  Great, 


Tndan,  and  Julian.  The  bituminous  products 
of  the  Dead  sea  in  Palestine  are  collected  on  the 
£.  and  W.  sides  of  the  lake,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  bed  of  bitumen  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  pieces  resemble  pitch,  and,  though 
one  seventh  heavier  than  pure  water,  float 
upon  the  saline  water  of  the  Dead  sea,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  1*28.  They  melt  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  distilled  yield  a  vola-  * 
tile  oQ,  some  water,  and  traces  of  ammonia. 
The  residue  consists  of  charcoal,  amounting  to 
one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  asphaltum,  its 
ashes  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  traces  of  lime  and  manganese.  It  is  fh>m 
this  locality  that  the  name  Jews^  pitch  has  been 
given  to  asphaltum.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  a  -famous  lake  of 
asphaltum  and  petroleum  called  Tar  lake,  or  by 
the  French  Le  Bnu.  from  its  material  answer- 
ing the  purposes  of  pitch,  and  possessing  this 
additional  aavantage,  that  it  keeps  off  the  tere- 
do or  borer,  which  in  warm  climatea  is  so  de- 
stractive  to  the  timber  of  ships.  The  lake  is 
near  the  sea,  about  8  m.  m  circumference.  It 
appears  at  a  distance  like  water,  bnt  near  by 
like  a  lake  of^glass.  In  approaching,  a  strong 
sulphurous  smell  is  perceived  at  the  distance 
of  8  or  10  miles.  When  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  so  soft  and 
sticky  one  cannot  walk  upon  it.  A  foot  below 
the  surface  it  becomes  softer,  and  contains  an 
oily  substance  in  little  cells.  Specimens  of  this 
bitumen,  which  were  regarded  as  pure,  and 
taken  to  Europe,  were  examined  by  Idr.  Hatob- 
ett,  who  founa  them  to  consist  of  a  porous  and 
argillaceous  stone  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
bitumen.  It  does  not  bum  readily,  but  becomes 
plastic  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature. 
Bitumen  is  also  found  disseminated  through 
calcareous  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  saturating 
slates  and  shales.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  it 
are  liable  to  have  many  impurities  mixed  with 
them,  and  all  contain  volatile  oils  and  water.^ 
The  bitumens  are  purified  by  first  boiling  them 
with  water.  The  sand  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bitum^ 
floating  or  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  b 
skimmed  off  and  put  into  another  boiler,  by 
which  more  water  is  separated.  It  is  then 
boiled  by  itself  for  some  time,  and  is  entirelv 
freed  from  water  and  oils  and  the  solid  impuri- 
ties, which  subside  to  the  bottom.  It  is  thus 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fatty  pitch, 
ready  to  be  barrelled  for  the  market  or  applied 
to  its  uses. — ^The  results  of  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis of  the  pure  natural  bitumens,  whether  liquid 
or  solid,  vary  but  little  fh>m  88  per  cent  of 
carbon  and  12  of  hydrogen.  A  solid  bitumen 
of  Coxitambo,  near  Cuenca  in  Ecuador,  gave 
88-7  per  cent  of  carbon  and  9*7  of  hydrc^geo, 
with  1*6  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is 
usually  present  to  the  extent  of  a  trace,  and  in 
the  solid  asphaltum  it  has  been  found  to  the 
extent  of  12  per  cent,  and  oxygen  also  in  the 
same  variety  about  8  per  cent  By  treating 
asphaltum  with  different  solventa,  three  dis- 
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tinot  bodies  may  be  separated.  Water  dis* 
solves  nothing.  Anhydrons  alcohol  dissolves  a 
yellow  resin  eqnal  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
asphaltnm ;  this  is  soluble  also  in  ether.  The 
residue,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  treated  with  ether, 
yields  a  dark  brown  resin,  which  is  separated 
by  evaporating  the  ether.  It  amounts  to  ^  the 
weight  of  the  asphaltnm.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  volatile  oils,  and  in  oil  of  petroleum.  The 
latter  also,  as  well  as  turpentine  oil,  takes- up 
the  residue  which  the  ether  leaves. — The  fol- 
lowing formulas,  exhibiting  the  composition  of 
petroleum  and  asphalt,  are  given  by  Dr.  Mus- 

Scatt,  as  setting  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the 
erivation  of  the  latter  by  oxidation  of  the 
former: 

Naphtha,  or  petroleum. C«oH|c,  or  C4oH,9 

Asphalt,  or  bitamen. ^io^nO^ 

— Great  expectations  have  been  entertained  of 
the  important  uses  to  which  the  natural  bitn* 
mens  might  be  applied;  they  have  proved  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  construction  of  walks, 
terraces,  roofs,  and  every  kind  of  hydraulic 
work.  The  material  most  successfully  employ- 
ed in  France  for  producing  the  bitummous 
mastic  is  liquid  bitumen  mixed  with  a  bitu- 
minous limestone,  which  is  ground  to  powder, 
sifted  and  stirrea  into  the  boiling  aspnaltum, 
four  parts  of  the  stone  to  one  of  the  bitumen. 
Dry,  common  limestone,  or  broken  bricks,  will 
answer  as  well.  The  mixture,  when  of  homo- 
geneous consistency,  is  poured  out  upon  a  table 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  upon  which 
a  square  frame  is  placed  for  receiving  the  sheets 
of  mastic.  It  is  spread  smoothly  by  a  heated 
iron  roller,  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  left  to 
cool.  When  laid,  they  are  united  by  soldering 
with  a  hot  iron.  Goal  tar  is  often  substituted 
for  the  natural  bitumen,  but  it  is  considered 
far  inferior  to  it  in  durability  and  strength. 
The  bituminous  limestone  is  found  at  Yal  de 
Travers,  in  the  canton  of  NeufchAtel,  in  the 
Jura  limestone  formation,  corresponding  to  the 
English  odlite.  It  consists  of  80  per  cent,  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 
It  is  tough,  diflSoult  to  break  with  a  hammer, 
and  is  excavated  by  blasting.  Slightly  heated, 
it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  factitious  compounds.  The  carbo- 
nate of  Hme  is  so  protected  by  the  bitumen 
that  it  does  not  effervesce  with  muriatic  acid. 
In  any  artificial  mixture  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  produce  so  intimate  a  combination  of 
these  substances  as  is  found  in  this  natural 
asphalt  rock.  Silicious  matters,  as  sand  and 
smooth  pebbles,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
preparation  of  durable  mastic  as  calcareous  sub- 
stances, because  they  have  little  attraction  for 
the  bitumem  and  the  mixture  is  liable  to  crack 
and  crumble.  Bitumen  is  applied  also  in  the 
form  of  an  external  coating  of  mastic  to  give 
strength  and  protection  to  thin  sheet-iron  pipes 
and  glass  tubes  used  for  conveying  water,  also 
for  roofing.  To  some  extent  asphaltum  may 
be  used  as  a  friel,  especially  for  heating  meters 


in  gas  works,  when  blown  into  the  grate  in 
the  form  of  powder.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  destructive  Greek 
fire,  (see  Gbbbk  Fibb.)  Bricks  of  poor  qual- 
ity saturated  with  it  are  rendered  strong  and 
impervious  to  water.  It  answers  most  of  the 
purposes  for  which  coal  tar  is  used.  It  makes 
the  strongest  cement  for  lajring  brick  and  stone 
work.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  some  form 
of  it  for  embalming  bodies.  The  hardness  of 
the  mummies  is  probably  owing  to  the  combi- 
nation of  bitumen  with  tiie  animal  substances. 
In  France  a  process  has  been  patented  for 
spreading  fiuid  bitumen  upon  canvas  sheets  or 
netting  and  passing  it  between  metallio  rolls, 
thus  coating  the  cloth  on  one  or  both  ades,  and 
to  any  desired  thickness.  The  use  of  the  ma- 
terial is  for  lining  buildings. — The  origin  of  the 
bitumens  has  been  regarded  as  verv  doubtful. 
The  composition  would  seem  to  refer  them  to 
vegetable  matters,  though  they  possess  very 
marked  differences  from  the  coals. 

BITUllIlfOIJS  SBALE,  a  soft  variety  of  argil- 
laceous slate,  fbund  usually  associated  with 
coal.  It  contains  a  variable  proportion  of 
bitumen,  sometimes  so  much  of  it  that  it 
will  bum.  In  Mansfeld,  Germany,  the  bitu- 
minous schist  found  immediately  over  the 
new  red  sandstone  contains  also  a  small  quan- 
tity of  copper  pyiites,  and  though  it  yields 
only  1)  per  cent,  of  metal,  it  is  made  to  pay 
a  profit  by  the  ore  ftoiishing  its  own  fhel  for 
reauction.  Shale  is  sometimes  distilled  for 
paraffine  and  illuminating  oil. 

BirZIVS,  MkerU  a  Swiss  author,  better  known 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Jererolas  Gotthelf, 
bom  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  Oct. 
4,  1797,  died  at  LUtzelfiQh,  in  the  Emmen  val- 
ley of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Oct.  22,  1854.  In 
early  life  he  officiated  as  pastor  in  Bern,  and 
for  some  time  took  part  in  politics;  but  from 
1837  till  his  death  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature.  His  writings  consist 
chiefiy  of  tales  descriptive  of  the  home  life  of 
Switzerland.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
in  24  vols,  was  published  at  Berlin,  'l855-'8. 
He  also  published  several  popular  almanacs. 

BIZERTA9  or  Bonerta  (anc.  Mippo  Zarytus), 
a  fortified  seaport  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Tunis,  the  northernmost  town  of  Africa,  on 
a  guLf  which  communicates  with  a  lake  in 
the  interior;  pop.  about  8,000.  The  harbor 
was  formerly  commodious,  but  is  now  choked 
up  with  sand,  and  receives  only  small  ves- 
sels. The  adjoining  lake  abounds  in  fish,  the 
roes  of  which,  dried  and  formed  into  a  sub- 
stance called  botargo,  are  an  article  of  Medi- 
terranean commerce. 

BJORLOIO,  (M  Olai;  a  Swedish  prelate  and 
author,  bom  at  Westerns,  Oct  17,  1804.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  IJpsal,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  ana  afterward  of  history.  He 
was  ordained  in  1844,  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Westerfts  in  1852,  and  in  1866  he 
was  consecrated  bidiop  of  that  diocese.  The 
principal  of  his  various  learned  works  Qr  La* 
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tin)  is  Dogmata  Religionu  ChrUtiana  ad  For- 
mulam  DoetrincB,  &c.  (2  parts,  1847-69 ;  2d 
edition  of  the  first  part,  1866). 

BJOrNEBOBG,  a  seaport  town  of  Finland, 
In  the  province  of  Abo-Bj6meborg^  near  the 
month  of  the  Knmo,  72  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Abo ; 

Sop.  7,270.  The  old  town  was  wholly  bnmed 
own  in  1801 ;  the  new  town  is  well  and  reg- 
ularly boilt  It  exports  pitch,  tar,  pine,  oil,  and 
wooden  ware. 

BJOrnsON,  lyimQenMu  a  Norwegian  anthor, 
bom  at  Evikne,  Osterdalen,  Dec.  8, 1832«  He 
is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ghristiania  in  1852,  and  early  con- 
nected himself  with  the  press,  his  conttibu- 
tions  attracting  much  attention.  For  two  years 
he  was  manager  of  a  theatre  at  Bergen,  and 
next  he  edited  a  political  Journal  in  Ghristia- 
nia, encountering  much  opposition,  which  drove 
him  from  Norway,  and  he  resided  for  a  nuny- 
ber  of  years  mainly  in  Copenhagen,  returning 
to  Chnstiania  in  1862.  He  has  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  by  his  novels  and  tales,  de- 
scriptive of  Norwegian  popular  life,  and  by  his 
dramas  and  poetry.  Many  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  German,  and  other 
languages.  Amon^  those  best  known  by  trans- 
lations in  the  Umted  States  and  in  England 
are  "Arne"  (London,  1866);  "The  Fisher 
Maiden,"  translated  from  the  author^s  German 
edition  by  M.  E.  Niles  (New  York,  1869 ;  trans- 
lated in  England  under  the  title  of  "  The  Fish- 
ing Girl,"  London,  1870,  from  the  Norwegian 
edition);  "The  Newly  Married  Couple,"  and 
"  Love  and  Life  in  Norway  "  (London,  1870). 

BJ5r1I8TJERNA,  Magiis  .Fre4rik  Ferdtauuid, 
count,  a  Swedish  statesman  and  author,  bom 
in  Dresden,  Oct  10,  1779,  died  in  Stockholm, 
Oct.  6,  1847.  He  went  to  Sweden  in  1798, 
entered  the  army,  served  in  the  war  in  Fin- 
land, and  in  Germany  at  the  battles  of  Dessau 
and  Leipsic,  negotiated  the  capitulation  of  LH- 
beck  with  Gen.  Lallemand,  and,  after  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  military  operations  in  Hol- 
Btein  and  Norway,  concluded  the  convention 
which  established  the  union  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  In  October,  1812,  he  negotiated  at 
London  the  sale  of  Guadeloupe.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  theo^ny,  philosophy,  and  cos- 
mogony of  the  Hindoos,  and  another  on  the 
British  rule  in  India. 

BLACAS,  Pierre  Lmds  Jeai  Castalr,  duke  de,  a 
French  statesman,  bom  at  Aulps,  Jan.  12, 
1771,  died  at  G(Jrz,  Nov.  17,  1839.  At  the 
conmnencement  of  the  revolution  he  emigrated, 
but  retumed  to  France  with  Louis  XVIII., 
entered  his  cabinet,  and  became  one  of  the  in- 
timate advisers  of  the  Bourbons.  Sent  to  Bome 
as  ambassador,  Blacas  negotiated  the  concordat 
of  1817.  He  was  affcerward  ambassador  at 
Naples.  On  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830 
Blacas  retumed  to  exile  and  offered  Charles  X. 
his  fortune,  which  the  dethroned  king  would 
not  accept. 

BLACIL,  A4i«,  a  Scottish  publisher,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1784.    In  coi^unction  with  his 


brother  Charles  he  established  a  publishing 
firm  in  Edinburgh,  well  known  in  connection 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  the  "Edinburgh 
Be  view,"  and  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
to  the  8th  edition  of  which  Mr.  Black  contrib- 
uted several  articles.  He  avowed  liberal  opin- 
ions at  a  time  when  they  were  unfashionable, 
and  poined  warmly  in  the  movement  to  secure 
parhamentary  and  municipal  refonn.  He  was 
elected  twice  to  the  ofiSce  of  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  occupied  from  1843  to 
1848.  During  a  visit  to  England,  while  hold- 
ing that  position,  he  declined  the  honor  of 
kn^hthood.  In  February,  1856,  on  the  final 
retirement  of  Mr.  Macaulay  from  the  represen- 
tation of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Black  was  nn^- 
mously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  held  the 
seat  till  1865.  He  advocated  parliamentary 
reform  and  the  ballot 

BLACK,  Jeradik  &,  an  American  lawver, 
bom  in  the  Glades,  Somerset  co.,  Penn.,  Jan. 
10, 1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830, 
appointed  president  Judge  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided  in  April,  1842,  elected 
Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  1851, 
and  chosen  chief  justice.  He  was  reelected  in 
1854.  On  March  5,  1857,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Buchanan  attomey  general  of  the 
United  States,  which  ofiice  he  held  till  De- 
cember, 1860,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
state,  and  continued  in  that  position  during 
the  remainder  of  President  Buchanan's  term. 
Since  retiring  from  office  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

BLACIL,  Jmtphy  a  Scotti^  chemist,  bom  in 
Bordeaux,  France,  in  1728,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  26,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  studied  medicine, 
was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Dr.  Cnllen,  and 
became  distinguished  by  his  experiments  upon 
lime.  It  was  supposed  that  quicklime  hela  in 
absorntion  something  of  an  igneous  character; 
but  Black  .discovered  that  the  causticity  of  the 
calcareous  earths  is  not  derived  from  any  com- 
bination, but  is  their  peculiar  property,  and 
that  thev  lose  this  property  when  they  com- 
bine with  a  certain  portion  of  air,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  fixed  air,  but  which  is  now 
known  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Black  was 
invited  in  1756  to  succeed  Dr.  CuUeh  at  Glas- 
gow, and  there  made  his  most  important  dis- 
covery. Ice,  he  observed,  being  converted 
into  water,  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  heat,  the 
existence  of  which  is  no  longer  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.  Water  being  converted 
into  vapor  absorbs  another  large  amount  of 
heat,  wnich  is  in  like  manner  lost  to  the  senses 
or  the  thermometer.  Dr.  Black,  observing 
these  phenomena,  said  that  the  heat  is  con- 
cealed (latet)  in  the  water  and  vapor,  and  in- 
troduced the  name  and  the  theory  of  latent 
heat.  This  discovery  suggested  to  Watt,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Black,  his  improvements  in  die 
steam  engine.  In  1766  Dr.  Black  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chemical  chair  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where  his  lectures  were  very  soo- 
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ceesful.    Hifl  only  poblicatlons  were  three  dis- 

eertatidns,  ^ving  an  acconat  of  his  experiments 
on  magnesia,  quicklime,  and  other  alkaline 
sabstAnoes ;  his  observations  on  the  more  read^ 
freezing  of  water  that  has  been  boiled ;  and  his 
analfsts  of  some  boiling  springs  in  Iceland. 

BUCKIIX,  MbpriBf,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  London  in  1854,  died  in  Exeter  in  1T16. 
For  two  years  ailer  the  coronation  of  William 
m.  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
bnt  Anally  yielded.  In  1699  he  engaged  in  a 
controversj  with  Toland,  who  had  denied  in 
bis  "Life  of  Milton"  that  Charles  I.  was  the 
antbor  of  the  "Icon  Baailike,"  and  expressed 
donbts  of  the  gennineness  of  the  Scnptares. 
Blackall  waa  oonaecrated  bishop  of  Eieter  in 
1707.  His  works,  in  2  vols,  folio,  were  pnb- 
lished  in  1728. 

MJCKBEBBT.    See  Bbamsle. 

BUGKIIKD,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Nebraska, 
separated  from  Iowa  on  the  E.  by  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  watered  by  Blackbird,  Middle, 
and  Omaha  creeks;  pop.  in  ISTO,  81. 

BUCUIRIh  L  A  European  species  of  tbe 
thmsh  fomily  (Ivrdut  merula,  Linn.),  called 
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Bl*eiblKI  (TnidDi  mernk). 

also  merle  in  France  and  some  parts  of  England. 
The  plnmage  is  full,  sof^  and  glossy;  tbe 
leugtu  in  the  male  is  10}  inches,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  wings  16  inches;  tbe  length  in  the  fe- 
male is  10  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  15 
inches.  In  the  adalt  male  the  bill  is  five 
NXths  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright  orange 
color,  as  are  tbe  month,  tongue,  and  msr- 
gins  of  the  lids,  the  iris  hazel,'  the  feet  and 
claws  dnsky  brown,  the  heel  and  soles  yellow ; 
-  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  deep  black, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  brown;  the 
primaries  are  lighter,  and  obscurely  edged 
with  brown ;  the  central  part  of  the  hidden 

Krtion  of  each  feather  is  light  gray.  In  tbe 
nale,  the  bill  is  dark  brown;  the  general 
color  of  the  plnmage  is  deep  brown  above, 
lighter  beneatn :  the  throat  and  fore  neck  pale 
brown,  streaked  with  darker  triangular  spota. 
The  young  are  dusky  brown  above,  with  dnll 


yellowish  streaks ;  pale  yellowish  brown,  spot- 
ted with  dusky,  beneath.  Albino  specimens  are 
occasionally  seen.  The  blackbird  is  an  admira- 
ble singer,  its  notes,  though  simple,  being  loud, 
rich,  and  mellow,  most  frequently  heard  in  tbe 
morning  and  evening.  It  prefers  coltivated  dis- 
tricts, in  winter  freqnentmg  the  neighbprhood 
of  houses,  and  keeping  in  tbe  shelter  of  tbe  gar- 
den hedges.  Its  food  consists  of  snails,  seeds 
of  grasses  and  grun,  insects,  larvffij  worms, 
berries  of  various  kinds,  and  also-fruita.  It  is 
a  very  shy  and  active  bird,  hopping  on  the 
ground  with  tail  raised  and  wings  loose;  ita 
Sight  along  the  hedges  is  fitful  and  wavering, 
bnt  in  an  open  field  very  steady  and  sustained. 
It  is  not  gregarious,  more  than  three  or  four 
being  seldom  seen  together.  The  blackbird 
pairs  in  early  spring,  making  a  nest  externally 
of  gross  stalks,  twigs,  flbrons  roots,  and  moss- 
es, the  inside  being  lined  with  mud  and  af- 
terward with  dry  grass;  the  nest  is  usually 
placed  in  a  hedge,  bramble  thicket,  or  bnshy 
.pine.    The  eggs  are  from  fonrtc  "~  '  '  " 


pale  bluidi  green,  spotted  with  pale  u 
The  female  sits  18  days,  the  maJe  sing  „ 
till  the  yonng  are  hatobed ;   two  brotfds  are 


commonly  reared,  one  in  May,  the  second  in 
July.  The  flesh  is  excellent  for  food.  The 
blackbird  is  often  kept  in  cages,  where  ita 
song  is  as  joyone  as  in  its  native  hannta;  it  is 
a  troublesome  species  in  an  aviary,  as  it  pur- 
sues and  harasses  other  birds;  in  confinement 
it  will  eat  crumbs  and  raw  or  cooked  flesh. 
II>  A  bird  more  commonly  called  in  New  Eng- 
land red-winged  blackbird,  and  belonging  to 
the  family  ii  Humida  (agelaiu*  phanUtui, 
Linn.).  The  bill"  is  straight,  strong,  conical, 
and  black ;  tlie  hind  toe  and  claw  the  strong- 
er. The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  glossy 
black,  except  the  smaller  wing  coverts,  the  first 
row  of  which  are  cream-colored,  the  rest  scar- 
let ;  the  length  is  9  inches,  extent  of  wings  14 
inches.     The  female  is  nearly  3  inches  less; 
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n&nd  mme  of  tbe  Bmaller  wing  coveH* 
tl;  tinged  witli  red.  Aocording  to  Nut- 
tali,  thU  bird  is  found  during  the  Hammer  over 
the  whole  of  North  America  bom  Nora  Sootia 
to  Mexico.  It  aniveB  in  New  York  and  New 
England  about  the  Ist  of  April,  preferring 
swamps,  meadows,  and  low  atnatioDs ;  at  this 
season  it  lives  on  insects  and  grabs,  afterward 
oa  the  ^oniig  and  tender  corn.  It  begins  to 
bnUd  its  nest  oarlj  in  Maj,  on  an  alder  bosh 
or  tuft  of  grass  in  some  marsh  or  meadow ;  the 
eggs,  fromCbree  to  six,  are  white,  tinged  with 
blue,  widi  faint  purple  marks.  These  birds 
craigregate  in  sooh  numbers  in  a  very  small 
SDsoB.  that  great  havoc  may  be  mode  at  a  un- 
gle  discharge  of  a  gun.  The  flight  ia  nsnaUj 
even ;  on  the  wing  Uie  brilliant  scarlet  of  the 
ooverta  oontrasta  finely  with  the  black  of  the 
general  plumage.  Some  of  itsnotea  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  In  August,  when  the  ymmg 
are  readj  to  associate  in  Hocks,  they  do  oonsid- 
eraUe  misDhief  to  the  Indian  corn ;  they  are, 
then  killed  in  abundance,  and  are  very  good' 
eating,  Snoh  is  their  oonfidenoe  in  man,  in 
Bpit«  of  his  persecutions,  that  when  fired  upon 
tbey  only  remove  from  one  pait  of  a  field  to 
another.  IIL  The  name  blackbird  is  ^ven  ux 
the  Dorthwestem  states  and  Canada  to  the 
rosly  grakle  (»Miee«phagut  /erruffiaeim,  Wils.), 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  oonntry  to  the  purple 
grakle  (guuealvs  wrtieolor,  VieilL) ;  both  be- 
ioag  to  the  family  ttumida,  or  starlings. 
BUOKBntlf,  a  tovm,  parish,  and  parliamen- 

n  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  2S  m. 
.  W.  of  Manoheator ;  pop.  in  1871,  76,087. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  distnot,  con- 
taining a  number  of  valnable  coal  mines,  to 
which,  SB  well  aa  to  its  proximity  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  canal,  the  importance  of 
Blackbom  as  a  commercial  place  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed.  Ootton  gooda,  emecially  of  the 
coarser  kinds,  are  mannfactureo  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Blackbom  is 
irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  fine  edi- 
fices. In  addition  to  a  unmber  of  ohspels, 
schools,  pnblio  balls,  Ac,  it  has  a  magnificent 
chnmh,  rebniltin  1819  at  a  cost  of  £26,000. 

BUCKGiP.  L  A  bird  of  the  flunily  iiuei- 
nida,  or  warblers  (tf/lvia  atricapHla,  Briss.), 
a  native  of  Europe,  migrating  to  the  north  in 
early  spring.  Tne  male  has  the  npper  parts 
light  yellowish  gray;  the  head  black ;  cheeks, 
neck,  and  lower  parts  ash-gray,  paler  behind 
and  tinged  with  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  gray- 
ish brown ;  length  to  end  of  tail  about  6 
inches,  extent  of  wings  S  inches.  The  female 
is  a  trifle  larger,  bnt  is  colored  like  the  male, 
except  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  light 
reddish  brown.  It  frequents  woods  and  thick 
hedges,  gardens  and  orchards.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nightingale,  it  is  considered  the 
finest  songster  in  Great  Britain ;  its  notes  are 
fall,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  its  trill  is  exceed- 
ingly fine ;  it  will  imitato  very  exactly  the 
notes  of  the  nightinoale,  tbnish.  and  blackbird. 
ItH  Sing  is  con^ued  from  early  in  April  to  th« 
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end  of  June,  the  period  of  pairing  and  incaba- 
tion.  This  bird  is  shy,  gomg  by  short  fli^u 
from  one  thick  bush  to  another;  it  feeds  on 


Bbckcqi  (Brhte  iMlBplIk). 

insects,  larvn,  and  berries.  The  nest,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fork  of  some  shrub,  b  made  of 
dried  stalks  of  grass,  bits  of  wool,  moss,  fibrous 
roots,  and  hairs;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  abont  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long, 
and  very  nearly  aa  broad,  grayish  white,  faintly 
stuned  and  freckled  with  parplish  gray  and 
blackish  brown.  Both  sexes  sit  npon  the  eggs. 
IL  An  American  ^lecies  of  titmouse,  belong- 
ing also  to  the  luteiaida  ^parul  atricapilliu, 
Wils.).  It  is  5i  inches  long  and  8  in  extent  of 
wings.  The  bill  is  browni^  black ;  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  head  and  hind  neck,  and  a  large 
patch  on  the  fore  neck  and  throat,  pure  black; 
between  these  a  white  band,  from  the  bill 
down  the  ndes  of  the  neck,  KTowimc  broader 
behind  and  encroaching  on  the  back,  which, 
with  the  wing  coverts,  is  ash-ffrsy  tinged  with 
brown;  lower  uarta  browniBh  t"' 
brown,  and,  with  tl 


brownish  white;  qnill 
secondaries,  edged  with 
white,  leaving  a  conspicuous  white  bar  on  the 
wings ;  tail  brown,  whita-edged.  The  CaroUna 
tit  (parvi  CarolinenM,  And.)  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same,  being  only  an  inch  smaller. 
The  blackcap  is  better  known  in  New  England 
as  the  chickadee,  which  is  an  imitation  of  ita 
note  as  it  oiploree  the  trees  in  search  of  the 
eggs  and  grub«  of  insects,  which  form  its  prin* 
cipal  food.  It  destroys  immense  numbers  of 
cuker-worms,  doing  in  tliis  way  eminent  ser- 
vice to  man;  in  the  winter  it  comes  near  the 
houses,  picking  up  seeds  and  cmmba  which  are 
thrown  oat  of  aoors.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
lively  bird,  mnning  over  trees  in  all  directions, 
and  thrusting  its  bill  into  every  orevioe  where 
an  insect  might  creep.  The  severest  cold  does 
not  alfect  its  vivacity  or  nombera.  The  «m 
are  bi  to  ten,  of  a  white  color,  with  browiuu 
red  specks,  and  are  generally  laid  in  holea  ex- 
oavated  in  U-oes  by  means  of  their  billa. 

BUCKCMK,  or  Hack  finwa  ((*(ni«  Utrit, 
Linn.),  a  highly  prized  game  bird,  of  the  family 
Utraonida,  very  genwally  ^irwtd  over  th« 
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nortliAm  partg  of  Earope  and  Great  BriUm, 
particnluij  in  the  wild  and  wood«d  diatriota 
(rf  ScMttland.     The  male  weighs  aomctimea  as 
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BlKkoock  (TeCno  tetitl). 

iBQoh  as  fonr  potuda,  and  the  fenule  abont 
two.  In  the  mole,  the  lea^h  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  is  abont  SS  laoheo,  and  the  eit«nt  of 
wing  88  inches;  bill  aninob  long,  strong,  and 
brownisb  black ;  the  iris  brown ;  orer  the  ere 
a  bare  grannlated  akin  of  a  scarlet  color ;  the 


prinuries  brown,  with  brownish  white  shafts, 
the  secondaries  tipped  with  whitish,  forming  a 
bar  across  the  wings,  conspionoas  in  flighty  the 
under  wing  coverts  white,  a  few  of  them  being 
visible  when  the  wing  is  closed;  the  breast 
and  sides  brownish  block,  the  abdominal 
feathers  tipped  with  whitej  the  legs  and 
thighs  dark  brown,  with  grajish  white  specks, 
the  former  feathered  to  the  toes;  the  lower  tail 
coverts  white,  the  upper  brownish  black;  the 
t^l,  which  is  forked,  with  the  lateral  feathers 
curved  outward,  deep  black.  The  female  is 
abont  18  inches  long  and  SI  inches  in  extent 
of  wings ;  she  resembles  the  other  females  of 
the  &milf  in  her  less  brilliant  markings;  the 
general  color  of  the  plamage  is  fermginona, 
mottled  and  barred  with  black  above,  and  with 
dnsk;  and  brown  bars  on  a  paler  groimd  be- 
low ;  the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  the  end,  straight, 
and  vari^ated  with  ferm^ons  and  black; 
the  white  abont  the  secondaries  and  bend  of 
the  wing  is  mooh  as  in  the  mole.  The  favorite 
abode  of  the  blackcock  is  in  the  highlands  and 
^ens,  among' the  hills  clothed  with  alnzariant 
growth  of  birch,  hazel,  willow,  and  alder,  with 
an. undergrowth  of  deep  fern;  here  they  find 
abundant  food  and  shelter  from  the  winter's 
cold  and  summer's  sun.  Their  food  coousts  of 
tender  twigs,  berries,  heaths,  and  occasionally 
the  seeds  from  the  stubble  fields.  Thnr  Sight  is 
heavy,  straight,  qf  moderat«  velocity,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  protracted.    They  perch  readily 


on  Ireea,  bnt  the  ordinary  station  is  the  ground, 
on  which  they  repose  at  night.  The  blaok- 
cocka  are  polygamous,  and  tight  desperately 
for  the  females  during  April;  having  driven 
off  all  rivals,  the  mole  selects  some  eminence 
early  in  the  morning,  on  which  he  stmts,  trail- 
ing his  wings,  sweUing  out  his  plnmage  and 
wattles  over  the  eyee  like  a  turkey  cock ;  the 
females  answer  to  his  «all  and  soon  crowd 
around  him.  After  the  courting  season  the 
males  associate  together  peaceably.  The  eggs 
are  sii  to  ten  in  nnmber,  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  with  rusty  spots,  and  are  lud  in  a  very 
rude  nest  on  the  ground,  among  tbe  heaths; 
the  young  are  reared  entirely  by  the  tismale, 
which  they  resemble  in  color.  Their  flesh  is 
on  excellent  article  of  food.  Foxes  and  rapa- 
tnons  birds  kill  great  numbers  of  them. 

■LACK  OEITB.    See  Pugub. 

BUCUEET,  or  BMdka,  the  most  westerly 
tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family  of  American 
Indians,  with  a  dialect  which  differs  greatly 
fran  ouiers  of  the  family.  They  were  origi- 
nally on  the  Saskatchewan;  but  fromintestino 
diaseosions  tbe  Satsilia  or  Blockfeet  pr<^>er 
'separated  firom  the  Sena  or  lUood  Indiana, 
and  retired  to  the  Missouri,  where  the  name 
Blackfeet  was  given  to  them  by  the  Orows, 
A  chief  named  Piegan  or  the  Pheasant  caused 
a  second  division,  making  three  bands  which 
continue  to  this  day.  They  extend  from  the 
waters  of  Hudson  bay  to  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone.  Tiiey  have  always  been  great 
warriore,  and,  having  early  obtained  horse^ 
maintain  their  stock  by  robbery.  They  do 
not  bary  thmr  dead.  The  warrior  is  left  in 
his  cabin  in  full  orr^,  and  haiMs  are  killed  at 
tbe  door  for  his  use.  Their  worship  of  Natooa 
or  the  son  is  clearly  marked.  Thoee  in  the 
United  States  are  in  Montana,  and  were  esti- 
mated by  the  Indian  bureau  in  18T0  at  7,600. 
Canadian  authorities  estimate  those  within  the 
British  lines  at  6,000;  bnt  as  they  are  con- 
stantly moving,  a  large  number  ore  reckoned 
by  both.  They  have  been  constantly  at  war, 
carrying  their  predatory  incorsiont  into  Ore- 
gon, bnt  are  now  diminishing  through  intem- 
perance, and  becoming  less  fbrmidaUe. 

BUCKflSH,  a  name  improperly  given  by  sea- 
men to  several  species  of  small  whales,  espe- 
cially  to  the  round-headed  dolphin  (glebiewh- 
aiu4.  Less.),  (see  DolphinX  and  also  in  New 
England  to  a  marine  speries  of  flsh  of  th« 
family  lahrida,  the  tantog((fMito^.JiiierMiima, 
De  Kay).  The  latter  abounds  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  on  both  ndes  of  Long  Island, 
and  off  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey.  Originally 
they  were  not  fbond  north  of  Oape  Ood ;  bnt 
between  1830  and  ISSO  a  number  of  them  were 
brought  alive  in  boats  to  Masaaohnsetts  Bay, 
and  being  set  Iree  have  spread  aH  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  tbe  continent.  Its  back  and  . 
sides  are  black;  the  lips,  lower  jaw,  and  belly, 
in  tbe  males  particolarly,  are  white.  The  tail 
is  entire,  somewhat  oonres,  tbe  middle  raya 
being  somewhat  longer  than  the  eHemal  one& 
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The  bod;  ia  corered  vith  amall,  bard  scales. 
The;  yaij  in  rize  &om  2  to  14  or  16  Iba. 
Tbe;  are  cangbt  earl;  in  the  spring,  and  through 


nimmfii  (ikntoga  AaKttaiia), 

the  nunmer,  from  off  the  rocky  ledgM  of  the 
coast,  or  tram  boats  anchored  over  the  reeb. 
The  fishins  for  them  ie  a  favorite  sport  in  the 
warm  sammer  weather,  and  the  ftsb,  tboogb 
of  drj  flavor,  are  much  esteemed  when  baked., 

■LACK  FUn,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
aah  and  carbon,  obtained  hj  deflagrating  two 
or  three  parts  bj  weight  of  cream  of  tartar 
(or  erode  argoi)  and  one  part  of  nitre  in  a  red- 
hot  earthen  cmcible.  If  equal  weights  of  these 
■nbatanceB  be  taken,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  salt- 
petre will  oxidize  the  carbon,  and  the  reenit 
will  be  a  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  white 
finx.  When  black  flni  is  ftiaed  with  the  ox- 
ides of  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  or  with  the  aoid 
componnds  of  those  metals,  the  carbon  acts  as 
a  reaocing  agent,  while  the  carbonate  of  )>ot- 
ash  takes  up  the  impnritieH,  each  as  solphor 
and  silica.  The  reduced  metal  collects  in  a 
button  in  the  fluid  slag,  and  od  cooling  can  be 
easilj  separated  from  its  matrix.  Black  flux 
rauit  be  kept  In  closely  stoppered  bottles,  as 
it  rapidly  deteriorates  by  absorption  of  water 
from  the  air. 

BLACK  FLT,  a  small  dipterous  insect,  some- 
times called  gnat,  midge,  and  sand  fly,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  iimvlmm.  The  length  of  the 
common  species  (S.  moUttum)  is  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch ;  the  color  is  black,  with 
transparent  wings;  the  legs  short,  with  a 
broad  whitish  band  around  them.    Thej  be- 

S'd  to  appear  in  nortberu  New  England  in 
ay,  and  continue  about  six  weeks ;  after 
tbem,  however,  comes  another  species  (S.  noci- 
vum),  more  numerous  and  amalter.  These  in- 
sects arc  a  perfect  pest  in  the  subarctic  regions, 
and  BO  abundant  in  their  season  in  the  woods 
from  Labrador  to  Maine,  that  travellers  and 
anglera,  nnless  of  the  most  determined  charac- 
ter, rarely  Tenture  far  from  the  seashore.  In 
bright  still  days  they  are  innumerable,  swarm- 
ing in  honse^  flying;  in  one's  face,  crawling  dd- 
der  tightly  fitting  garmenta,  and  there  remain- 
ing, biting  even  in  the  night.  Human  beings 
and  even  Ao^  pass  their  lives  at  this  season  in 
a  state  of  continual  tonoent,  much  worse  than 
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amid  the  moeqnitoes  of  the  sontfa.  In  cloudy 
weather,  unlike  the  moeqoito,  they  disappear. 
The  bite  is  severe  and  stinpng,  each  sbowmg  a 
point  of  blood,  and  followed  by  an  irritAtioo 
and  swelling  which  last  sererel  days.  No 
Toils  nor  gloves  protect  against  their  attack, 
as  Ibeir  small  sa»  enables  them  to  penetrate 
wherever  they  choose.  The  beet  remedy 
seems  to  be  a  viscid  ointment,  into  which  tar 
enters,  and  which  arrests  and  destroys  them. 
The  smaller  midoes  which  ancceed  tbetn, 
cdled  no-see-'em  by  the  Indians  from  their 
minuteness,  would  hardly  be  seen  were  not 
their  wings  whiti^  mottled  with  black ;  they 
come  forth  in  myriads  toward  evening,  creep- 
ing nnder  clothes,  their  bites  feeliuK  for  the 
moment  oa  if  caused  by  eparks  of  fire ;  they 
do  not  draw  blood,  and  tnere  is  rarely  any 
swelling  produced;  they  are  most  tronblesoma 
in  July  and  August,  and  nothing  seems  avaU- 
able  against  their  swarms,  unless  a  thick  smoke, 
quite  as  disagreeable,  be  considered  a  remedy. 
The  larva  and  pupa  are  both  B(|natic,  and  tb« 
fonner  is  in  some  ponds  as  injurious  to  the 
raiser  of  yonng  trout  and  other  fish  as  tbe 
adult  insect  ia  to  the  angler  for  the  adnit  fiah. 
The  larva,  according  to  Ht.  8.  Green,  spina 
webs  nndcr  water  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
spider,  with  equal  mechanical  ingennity  and 
rapidity,  and  in  the  same  way,  by  fastening 
tiie  threads  at  different  points  and  going  back 
and  forth  till  the  web  is  finished ;  the  web  ia 
strong  enough  to  destroy  tbe  fish  while  pro- 
vided with  the  umbilical  sac,  by  getting  wonnd 
round  the  fins,  head,  and  gills.  Tlie  buffalo 
gnat  of  the  western  prairies,  a  much  larger 

Siecies,  has  been  known  to  bite  horses  to 
eath  ;  and  an  allied  fly  (rfiagui),  according  to 
Westwood,  is  a  irreflt  pest  to  man  and  beast  t>a 
tbe  confines  of  Hungary  and  Servia,  and,  it  ia 
said,  will  destroy  cattle. 

BLACKFraO,  an  £.  county  of  Indiana,  drained 
by  the  Balamonie  rirer;  area,  ISO  »q.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1B70,  e,2Ti.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Muncie,  and  Cincinnati,  and  a  branch 
of  tbe  Pittsburgh,  Qncinnati,  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road. The  sniface  is  divers^ed  by  plains  and 
rolling  lands,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  82,768  bushels  d 
wheat,  76,840  of  Indian  com,  14,667  of  <Mm. 
111,106  lbs.  of  butter,  and  24,068  of  wool. 
There  were  2,648  horses,  1,720  milch  cows, 
1,686  other  cattle,  7,820  sheep,  and  l),8M 
swine.     Capital,  Hartford. 

BUCK  FORUn'  (Ger.  Sehvartwaid;  anc. 
Siha  MardaTui,  the  8.  W.  branch  of  the  Her- 
cynian  forest),  a  range  of  woody  mountaina  h> 
the  8.  W.  part  of  Germany,  traversing  Ba- 
den and  Wdrteraberg,  and  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  portion  of  the  ba^  of  the 
Rhine,  the  corresponding  western  being  form- 
ed by  the  Voages.  It  extends  about  90  m.  in 
length,  almost  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  from  which  it  is  distant  in  many  places 
less  than  20  m.,  and  has  a  breadth  in  its  sonth- 
em  part  of  atmut  80  m.,  and  in  ila  northern  part 
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of  &boiit  18.  The  Blftck  Foreet  conmsta  of  ele- 
vated plains  or  table  land,  and  detcribes  itaelf 
upon  the  horizon  in  regular  unilnlating  linee. 
Its  greatest  elevation  is  near  and  to  the  east 
of  Freibnrg,  in  the  region  where  the  Wieeen 
takes  its  rise,  and  where  ia  the  famous  defile 
called  HOlle,  a  narrow  valley  snrronnded  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  celebrated  in  the  retreat 
of  Uorean  in  1T08.  The  highest  sammitsof 
tbe  range,  the  Feldberg,  the  Belchen,  and  the 
Eandel,  are  between  4,000  and  S.OOO  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  the  Black 
Forest  toward  the  Rhine  is  very  abrupt,  cans- 
ing  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  on  this 
side,  the  Unrg,  EinEig,  and  Elz,  to  assume 
dnring  tbe  raus  the  oharoeter  of  t4>n'enta. 
The  eastern  slope  b  very  gentle,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  Neokar  and  ^e  Danabe,  the  for- 
mer soon  changing  ita  direction  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  joining  the  Rhine.  The  Black 
Forest  is  composed  mainly  of  granite,  though 
the  snr&ce  is  in  some  plaoea  covered  with 
sandstone,  and  gneiss  appears  around  ita  base. 
On  some  of  tbe  neigh ts  porphyry  is  found,  and 
there  are  many  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  cobalt.  Its  mineral  waters  too,  es- 
pecially those  of  Baden  and  Wildbad,  are  very 
famous.  The  summits  of  the  Black  Forest  are 
dnring  eight  months  of  tbe  year  covered  with 
snow ;  t£e/  are  generally  destitute  of  trees, 
and  except  dnring  tbe  greatest  heats  of  summer 
display  no  verdnre.  Descending  from  the  top, 
the  first  trees  that  appear  are  the  pine,  tbe 
beech,  and  the  maple ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
the  dense  forests  of  fir  with  which  all  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  parts  of  tbe  monnt^ns  are  cov- 
ered, and  which  famish  masts  and  timber  for 
ahips.  Near  the  foot  of  the  monntains  are 
many  picturesque  valleys,  of  which  that  of 
the  Uurg,  situated  near  the  thermal  waters 
of  Baden,  ia  particularly  dietingnisbed  for  its 
natural  beauty.  Villages  and  hamlets  are  in- 
terspersed, and  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  en- 
gaged in  rearing  live  stock,  and  in  the  manofao- 
tnre  of  toys.  The  most  famous  of  tl^se  articles 
is  tbe  wooden  dock,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  180,000  are  annually  produced.  Agricul- 
ture ia  tjiere  of  little  importance,  tbe  soil  be- 
ing nnftuitfnl  and  tbe  climate  severe,  yet  the  val- 
leys produce  excellent  fruit.  Tbe  Black  Forest 
abounds  in  historical  remans  and  asaooiations. 
KUCE  6IIX,  the  arbitrary  name  of  a  tree 
without  gnm,  a  species  of  npwo  or  tupelo  (Ad- 
anson),  which  is  the  only  genns  of  Endlioher's 
sub-order  ngmaeete  of  big  order  tantal/Kta. 
Linnnna  had  it  in  polygamia  dketria ;  Elliot 
placed  it  in  diaeia  pentandria.  and  Darlington 
m  pentandria  monogyaia.  The  black  gum  is 
the  N.  mult^lora,  and  is  known  in  New  Eng- 
land as  snag  tree  and  hornpipe,  in  New  York 
as  pepperidge,  and  as  the  gum  tree  in  tbe  mid- 
dle states.  It  tirivea  in  low,  clayey  soil,  and 
in  dense  foresta  grows  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  Its 
external  habits  are  variona,  and  it  ia  often  con- 
founded with  other  trees.  It  has  very  many 
branches,  which  are  often  crooked;  a  dense 
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fiyramidal  head ;  leaves  one  to  five  inches 
ong,  and  of  a  lustrous  green,  in  tufts  of  fonr 
or  more  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;    green- 
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uh  flowers  in  clusters,  ripening  to  blue-block ; 
mouse-colored  bark  in  longitudinal  fbrrowa. 
The  wood  is  close  and  tough,  and  rensts  split- 
ting, though  it  decays  sooner  in  the  weather 
than  that  of  the  elm.    It  is  used  for  water 
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pipes  in  the  salt  works  at  Syracuse ;  it  is  also 
(^ood  for  hatters'  blocks,  wheel  naves,  and  oog 
wheels.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous.  It  was 
introduced  into  Enrope  as  an  ornamental  tree 
in  ITSB ;  it  thrives  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  even  in  Hanover. 

BLACK  HiWK,  an  Indian  chief  of  tbe  Sac  and 
Fox  tribe,  bom  about  17S8,  at  tbe  principal 
Sao  village  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Miarassippi, 
near  tbe  month  of  Rock  river,  died  at  the 
village  of  bia  tribe  on  the  Dea  Moines  river,  in 
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Iowa,  Oct.  8, 1888.  About  1T88  he  BQooeeded 
his  father  aa  chief  of  the  Sacs.  In  1804  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Saoa  and  Foxes  sold  tbur 
landB,  extending  for  700  m.  slonK  the  Uisaa- 
sippi,  for  an  annuity  of  $1,000.  Bkok  Hank 
said  that  the  chiefs  were  drunk  when  they 
wgned  the  treaty.  Dnringthe  war  of  1813  he 
took  part  with  England.  The  treatj  of  cession 
was  ratified  in  ISlfi,  and  sanctioned  by  a  new 
treaty  in  161S,  which  waa  signed  bj  Black 
Hawk.  In  1823  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
removed  to  their  reserration  across  the  Missis- 
enppi;  bnt  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  re- 
mained behind.  In  1881,  the  land  occupied  by 
their  villages  having  been  sdd  to  settlers,  the 
crops  of  the  Indians  were  ploughed  np.  Black 
fiawk  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  the  militia 
of  Illinois  were  called  out.  He  then  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  engaged  not  to  reenter 
the  state  without  permissioD.  But  ia  the 
spring  of  1883  he  rocroased  the  river;  a  band 
of  CO  of  bis  warriora  were  attacked  by  the 
militia  and  pnt  to  flight  The  Indians  now 
scattered  into  squads,  and  bf^ao  an  indiscrimi- 
aate  manacre  of  the  whitra.  Oen.  8oott  was 
sent  agwnst  them;  but  cholera  broke  out  among 
the  troops  and  hindered  their  operations.  The 
Indians  were  finally  driven  to  the  Wisconsin 
river,  where  they  were  defeated  on  July  21  by 
Oen.  Dodge,  and  on  Aug.  2  by  Gen.  Atkinson. 
Black  Hawk  was  captored,  and  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  land  of  the  tribes  was  sold, 
and  the  Indians,  numbering  about  8,000,  re- 
moved to  the  region  about  Fort  Des  Mmnes. 
Black  Hawk,  two  of  his  sons,  and  seven  of  his 
warriors,  were  for  a  time  detained  as  hostages, 
taken  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  eastern 
states,  and  then  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe 
till  June  G,  18SS,  when  tb^  were  released  and 
F^oined  their  tribes. 

BUCK  HAWK,  a  N.  £.  comity  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Oedar  and  Wapeipinioon  rivers; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  Sl.TOfl.  The 
Dabnqoe  and  Sioux  City,  the  Burhngton,  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Cedar 
Falls  and  Minnesota  railroads  traverse  the 
oonnty.  The  surface  is  occupied  mainly  by 
muries,  though  portions  of  it  are  well  wooded. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,800,824 
bnahela  of  wheat,  903,128  of  Indian  com,  C70,- 
840  <a  oats.  109,771  of  potatoes,  29,285  tons 
of  hay,  17,226  Ibe.  of  wool,  and  606,844  of 
butter.  There  were  7,466  horsea,  6,407  nulch 
oowa,  8,004  other  cattle,  4,479  sheep,  and  18,- 
4S8  swine.    Capital,  Wal«rloo. 

BUCK  Hnu,  a  range  of  mountains  in  S.  W. 
Dakota  and  N.  £.  Wyommg,  lying  near  the 
parallel  of  44°  N.  latitude  and  between  Ion. 
108°  and  105°  W.,  about  100  m.  long  and  AO  m. 
wide.  Tbey  are  a  continuation  of  the  Big 
Horn  and  Snow  mountains,  which  branch  on 
thtm  the  Rook;  moontaina.  The  baae  of  these 
bills  ia  about  2,500  or  8,000  ft  above  the  sea, 
and  the  highest  peak  is  6,700  ft.  Ationt  one 
third  of  their  area  is  covered  with  vast  forests 
of  magnifioent  pine  trees.     Their  geological 
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formation  indicates  great  mineral  wealth.  GoU 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  has  been  e<Mida- 
nvely  proved  that  this  region  abounds  in  iron, 
coal,  lead,  salt,  and  petrolenm,  beddw  its  val- 
uable pine  and  oedar  timber,  limestone,  and 
good  stone  fbr  building  purposes. 

BUCK  nH.E,  a  small  close  dnngeoa  in  Fort 
William,  Oalootta,  in  which  on  the  captnre  of 
Calcutta  by  Sur^ah  Dowlah,  June  20,  IT66, 
the  British  garrison,  oonslstiDg  of  146  men. 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hcdwell,  were  locked 
up  for  the  night.  It  was  a  strongly  barred 
room,  18  ft.  square.  There  were  only  two  win- 
dows, both  opening  toward  the  west,  whence 
under  the' best  of  oiroomstancea  bat  little 
air  could  enter,  which  was  ftirther  obstmeted 
by  a  projecting  veranda  ontsidc^  And  Qack  tron 
bars  within.  At  the  some  time  oonfiagrsticHks 
rag^  in  different  parts  of  tiie  f<wt  gave  the 
atmosphere  an  imnsaal  oppressiveness.  In  a 
short  time  their  snfterings  frota  thirst  and  the 
foul  and  stifling  air  beoune  terrible,  and  in  n 
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few  hours  several  had  died.  Only  28  sorriTed 
till  morning,  wben  they  were  released.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  HolweU,  who  published  a  nar- 
rative of  the  event  in  the  "Annual  Register" 
for  1768.  The  black  hole  is  now  used  as  a 
warehouse,  and  an  obelisk  60  ft.  high.  er«ot«d 
in  memory  of  the  victims,  standi  before  tlie  gate. 
BLUKIB,  JekB  Staait,  a  Scottish  author,  bors 
at  Gla^low  in  July,  1809.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
banker,  studied  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  It- 
aly, and  wasprofesBcvof  Latin  literature  in  Ha- 
rischal  college,  Aberdeen,  fktm  1841  to  1852, 
when  he  became  profeaeor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  (^Edinburgh,  which  poritionhe  still 
holds  (1878).  He  promoted  universi^  refmm 
in  Scotland  and  the  abolition  of  Ibe  lest  aoL 
He  is  a  popular  lecturer  and  an  active  coa- 
tributor  to  periodicals  and  cyclofwdlae.  Uia 
writings  include  a  metrical  tranaluion  of  Goe- 
the's ■' Faust  "(l^t^),  and  rrf.£scbylos  (ISM); 
"  Poems,  chiefly  <m  Greek  Mytbotogy  "  (1B57J ; 
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<'  Foema,  Enslish  and  Latin  "  (1860) ;  "  Homer 
and  the  Uiad,^^  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
in  ballad  measaro'  (1866) ;  Mtua  Bunehieosa 
(1869);  and  *'War  Songs  of  the  Germans," 
with  hisUnioal  sketches  (1870^.  He  has  also 
published  "  Oritical  Dissertations "  (8  vds.), 
and  *^  Notes  Philological  and  AMisologioal " 
(4  vols.).  His  discourse  on  **•  Demooracy  "  (1667) 
has  passed  through  man  j  editicms,  and  his  latest 
work  is  "Four  Phases  of  Morals"  (1872). 

BLiCEING,  a  preparation  applied  to  leather, 
designed  either  to  preserve  or  to  polish  it. 
Ivory  black,  vinegar  or  sour  beer,  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, and  a  little  sweet  oil  and  solphuric  acid 
are  the  common  ingredients.    The  corrosive 

Sroperties  of  the  acids  are  neutralized  by  the 
me  in  the  ivory  blaok.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  paste,  and  also  liquid.  The  following 
recipe  (patented  in  England)  is  designed  to 
^ve  the  leather  somewnat  of  a  waterproof 
quality :  Dissolve  18  oz.  of  caoutchouc  in  9  lbs. 
of  hot  rape  oil ;  to  this  add  60  lbs.  ivory  black 
and  45  lbs.  molasses,  with  1  lb.  finely  ground 
gum  arable,  previously  dissolved  in  20  g^lons 
of  vine^,  of  strength  No.  24 ;  the  whole  to  be 
well  triturated  in  a  paint  mill  till  smooth. 
Then  add,  in  small  successive  quantities,  12 
lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  strongly  for  half  an 
hour.  The  stirring  is  to  be  contmued  for  half 
an  hour  a  day  during  a  fortnight,  when  8  lbs. 
of  gum  arable,  in  fine  powder,  are  to  be  added, 
and  the  half  hour^s  daily  stirring  continued  an- 
other fortnight,  when  it  is  ready  for-use.  For 
paste  blacking  the  same  ingredients  and  quan- 
lities  are  used,  except  that  instead  of  20  gal- 
lons of  vinegar,  12  gallons  will  answer,  and  a 
week  of  stirring  only  is  required.  A  good 
blacking  is  also  made  more  simply  by  mixing  8 
oz.  of  ivory  black,  2  of  molasses,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  sweet  oil,  1  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1 
of  gum  arable,  dissolved  in  water  and  a  pint 
of  vinegar. — An  excellent  blacking  for  harness 
is  prepared  by  melting  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet 
with  6  oz.  of  beeswax,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  6  oz.  of  sugar  candy,  2  oz.  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  and  1  oz.  of  indigo  finely 
powdered,  and^  when  melted  and  weU  mixed, 
a  gill  of  turpentine.  It  is  to  be  put  on  with  a 
sponge  and  polished  with  a  brush. — ^Blacking 
for  stoves  may  be  made  of  finely  powdered 
blaok  lead,  of  which  i  lb.  may  be  mixed  with 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  diluted  with  sour  beer  or 
porter  well  stirred,  and  heated  to  simmering 
for  about  half  an  hour. 

BLACK.  JACIL.    See  Blxitdb. 

BLACIL  LEAD.    See  Graphitb. 

BLACKLOOL,  ThewM,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Annan,  Nov.  10,  1721,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  July  7,  1791.  He  became  blhid  at 
the  age  of  six  months.  His  father,  who  was  a 
meohanio,  used  to  read  to  him  from  the  best 
English  authors.  He  early  acquired  a  knowl- 
%dge  of  Latin,  and  at  12  produced  creditable 
verses.  Through  the  as^stance  of  Dr.  Steven- 
ton  of  Edinburgh  he  was  enabled  to  pnrsne  a 


course  of  study  at  the  university,  and  became 
proficient  in  the  classical  and  modem  langua- 
ges and  music.  A  quarto  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  1756,  in  London,  by  sub- 
scription. In  1759  he  was  licensed  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  He  married  in  1762,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kirkcudbright;  but  in 
1764  he  resigned,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh  on 
a  small  pension,  which  he  eked  out  by  instmct- 
ing  a  few  young  men.  He  wrote  several  phi- 
loeophical  and  theological  works. 

BLACK.  MAIL,,  a  tribute  formerly  paid  by  the 
occupants  of  lands  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England  to  some  Soottisdi  chieftain  for  protec- 
tion against  the  depredations  of  border  rievers 
or  moss  troopers.  At  a  later  period,  after  civil 
order  had  been  established  in  the  border  coun- 
ties, and  agriculture  and  peaoeftil  habits  pre- 
vailed in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  custom 
of  paying  black  mail  to  the  highland  chiefs  by 
the  lowland  farmers  became  common,  and  con- 
tinued till  within  a  century.  The  origin  of  the 
term  in  this  sense  is  doubtftd,  some  deriving 
it  from  the  signifioation  of  ^^rent  in  kind,'^ 
which  mail  had  in  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
law ;  others,  from  the  moral  blackness  of  the 
custom. — ^The  modem  sense  of  *^huG^  money, 
extorted  by  threats  of  exposure,"  evidently- 
had  its  (N*igin  in  the  compulsory  character  ot 
the  old  tribute. 

BLACKHA9,  Geaige  Cutis,  an  American  sur- 
geon, bom  in  Connecticut,  died  at  Avondale, 
Ohio,  July  19,  1871.  He  took  his  medical 
degree  in  1841  at  the  college  of  phyricians 
and  surgeons.  New  York.  After  spending 
some  time  as  surgeon  of  a  packet  ship  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  he  commenced 
practice  in  one  of  the  towns  upon  the  Hudson 
river.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
surgery  in  th6  medical  college  of  Ohio  at  Oin- 
cinnatL  He  was  a  bold  and  skilful  operator, 
and  there  were  hardly  any  great  operations  in 
surgery  which  he  did  not  perform,  and  many 
of  tiiem  he  repeated  several  times.  He  trans- 
lated and  edited  Vidal^s  ^^  Treatise  on  Venereal 
Disease,"  and  reedited  Mott's  translation  of 
Velpeau^s  '^  Surgery,"  with  notes  and  additions 
of  his  own.  He  was  surgeon  to  two  of  the 
Oincinnati  hospitals.  During  tiie  civil  war, 
from  1861  to  1865,  he  served  as  medical  officer, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 
the  Wilderness. 

BLACEHORE,  Sir  Rkhard,  an  English  physi- 
cian, poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at 
Ck)r8ham,  Wiltshire,  about  1650,  died  Oct  8. 
1729.  After  spending  several  years  at  Oxford 
and  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  Londcm,  and 
became  physician  to  William  III.  He  wrote 
several  medical  and  religious  treatises,  ^^The 
Accomplished  Preacher,"  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms,  two  volumes  of  essi^s,  and  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems ;  but  he  is  best  known 
by  his  heroic  poems,  "Prince  Arthur,"  "King 
Arthur,"  "Kinff  Alfred,"  "Eliza,"  and  "The 
Redeemer,"  ana  by  his  "Creation,"  a  philo- 
8(4>hical  poem.    These  poems  were  mercilessly 
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attacked  by  the  wits,  and  especially  by  Pope 
in  the  "  Danciad ;"  in  reply  he  wrote  the  "  Sa- 
tire upon  Wit"  His  name  has  conie  to  be  a 
synonyme  for  dohiess ;  bat  his  *^  Creation  "  has 
been  praised  by  Addison,  Johnson,  and  other 
high  authorities. 

SLACIL  MOUNTAINS,  the  culminating  group 
of  the  Appalachian  i^stem  (see  Appalachian 
Mountains),  named  from  the  dark  growth  of 
balsam  firs  and  other  evergreens  which  cover 
their  summits,  situated  in  Yancey  and  Bun- 
combe counties,  North  Carolina,  between  the 
main  central  ridges  on  the  west  and  a  portion 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  Unlike  the 
other  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  they  lie  for  the 
most  part  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of 
the  range,  and  give  this  direction  to  the  great 
valleys  and  rivers  included  between  them. 
They  rise  from  a  district  of  great  elevation, 
the  height  of  the  valley  at  Asheville,  on  the 
French  Broad  River,  bemg  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Toe  river  at 
BumsviUe,  Yancey  county,  about  2,500  ft. 
From  this  plateau  the  drainage  is  toward  the 
Ohio  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  branches 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  by  those  of  the  Hol- 
ston  and  the  French  Broad  toward  the  south- 
west, and  by  those  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  Ca- 
tawba into  the  Pedee  and  Santee  toward  the 
southeast.  This  position  at  the  sources  of 
streams  flowing  in  such  diverse  directions  long 
since  pointed  out  this  district  as  probably  the 
most  elevated  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  botanists  Michaux,  father  and  son,  were 
led  to  the  same  opinion  by  tlieir  observations 
upon  the  northern  character  of  the  forest 
growth  with  which  these  mountains  are  cov- 
ered. In  1885  the  first  attempts  to  determine 
the  elevation  of  the  greatest  heights  were 
made  by  Dr.  £.  Mitchell,  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  North  Carolma  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
principal  peak,  called  Clingman^s  peak,  but 
known  in  5rorth  Carolina  as  Mt.  Mitchell,  he  es- 
timated to  be  6,476  ft  above  the  sea ;  and  in 
1844  he  visited  the  locality  again,  and  made 
the  height  6,672  ft  In  1865  the  Hon.  T.  L. 
Clingman  of  North  Carolina  made  the  eleva- 
tion 6,941  ft.,  and  in  1856  Prof.  Guyot  deter- 
mined the  highest  point,  which  he  then  called 
the  Black  Dome,  to  be  6,760  ft.  high.  The 
following  are  the  elevations  and  names  of  the 
12  highest  points,  all  of  which  are  higher  than 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  as  pub- 
lished in  1857  from  the  investigations  of  Prof. 
Guyot : 

BLACK  MOXJVtAXHM, 

1.  Clliigman^t  Pie*k «,TOl 

ft.  Ouyot'B  Peak,  or  Balaam  Cone 6.661 

8.  Baodoz  Knob 6.618 

4.  Hairy  Bear 6,«>7     ' 

5.  Cat-TiaiPeak 6,^96 

6.  Glbbe'8  Peak 6,&S6 

7.  Mitcheirs  Peak 6Ji76 

8.  Bagar-Loaf,  or  HaQbaok  Peak 6,401 

9.  Potato  Top 6,889 

10.  Black  Knob 6,871 

11.  Bowler*s  Pjrnunld 6345 

12.  Boan  Mountain 6^18 

The  summit  of  Mt  Washington  is  6,285  ft 


above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1857  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell lost  his  life  in  a  third  excursion  to  these 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
claim  to  having  first  measured  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  summit^the  honor  of  which  was 
also  claimed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clingman. 

BUCK  UTiaU  L  A  river  of  New  York, 
which  rises  in  Herkimer  county,  pursues  a  N. 
W.  course  through  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties, 
and  as  far  as  Great  Bend,  in  Jefferson  county, 
and  thence  flows  W.  by  Watertown,  and  emp- 
ties through  Black  River  bay  into  Lake  On- 
tario. Near  Turin,  in  Lewis  county,  it  has  a 
fall  of  about  68  ft  Below  the  £all  it  is  navi- 
gable to  Carthage,  a  distance  of  40  m.  From 
Carthage  to  Watertown  is  a  series  of  rapids, 
rendering  navigation  almost  impossible.  A 
canal  has  been  opened  from  the  upper  falls  to 
Rome  on  the  £ne  canal.  The  whole  length 
of  the  river  is  126  m.,  and  its  breadth  at  Water- 
town  (6  m.  from  its  mouth)  is  60  yards.  IL  See 
Bio  Black  Riveb. 

BLACK.  SEA  (anc.  Pontu*  Euxinus^  the  hoa- 
pitable  sea),  an  inland  sea  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  enclosed  N.  and  £.  by  Russia  and  S. 
and  W.  by  Turkey,  and  connected  N.  E.  with 
the  sea  of  Azov  through  the  strait  of  Tenikale, 
and  S.  W.  with  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Bosporus,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. It  lies  between  Ion.  27''  25'  and  4^  SC 
E.,  and  lat.  40°  50'  and  46^  45'  N.  Its  extreme 
length  is  700  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  its  extreme 
breath  nearly  400  m.  on  the  81st  meridian.  It 
has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  m.,  and  a 
superficial  area  of  about  180,000  sq.  m.  It  re- 
ceives from  Europe  the  waters  of  tne  Danube, 
Dniester,  Bog,  and  Dnieper,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Azov  those  of  the  Don,  and  from  Asia 
the  waters  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys)  and  Sa- 
karia,  besides  smaller  rivers,  and  drains  a  ter- 
ritory in  Europe  and  Asia  or  scarcely  less  than 
1,000,000  sq.  m.  There  are  geological  indica- 
tions that  the  Black  sea  was  at  one  time  much 
larger  than  it  is  now,  having  no  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  flooding  a  considerable  part  of 
southern  Russia,  and  reaching  even  to  the  Cas- 
pian and  Aral  seas,  with  which  it  formed  one 
body.  Natural  features  probably  assisted  in 
suggesting  the  name  of  Black,  which  is  given 
it  in  aU  modem  European  languages.  The 
ancient  name,  Euxine,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  euphemistic  modification  of  a  former 
appellation,  Pontus  Axenus,  meaning  inhoa- 
pitable  sea.  The  prevalent  wind  is  m>m  the 
N.  E. ;  it  comes  laden  with  moisture  from  a 
wide  swampy  territory,  and  frequently  veils 
the  sea  in  darkness  by  fogs  and  rain.  Owing, 
too,  to  the  confined  extent  of  the  water,  a 
strong  wind  quickly  lashes  it  into  a  tempest, 
and  gives  to  the  whole  sea  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  whirlpool  These  brief  but 
troublesome  tempests  are  especially  frequent 
during  the  winter.  The  diflSonlties  which  the 
atmosphere  offers  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea  are  compensated  by  the  character  of 
the  sea  itaelt    Both  ita  shores  and  its  interior 
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parts  are  remArkablj  free  fW>iii  rocks,  sand 
Daptis,  or  shallowB,  and  ships  may  always  lie  to 
or  ride  at  anchor  with  very  little  danger.  There 
is  hat  one  island  in  the  whole  sea,  Serpent  isle, 
SO  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bannhe,  once  a 
sacred  place,  with  a  temple,  bat  nnooonpied  for 
centnriea,  tnll  of  lato  years  it  was  made  a  sta- 
tion for  English  Hid  Frenoh  vessels.  There  is 
now  a  lighthoose  upon  it.  The  principal  pen- 
insulas are  on  the  north,  among  them  the  Cri- 
mea. The  depth  of  the  sea  increases  r^ularly 
accoriUng  to  the  distance  from  the  shore;  and 
in  its  central  parts  no  bottom  is  reached  even 
by  a  line  of  160  fathoms.  There  is  no  observa- 
ble ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters,  bnt  its  lai^  ac- 
cessions ft-om  the  rivers  occarion  strong  cnr- 
renta,  which  all  set,  with  more  or  less  direct- 
ness, toward  tbe  Boapoms.     When  t^aee  cnr- 
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rents  aro  also  helped  by  the  winds,  the  waters 
are  sent  through  the  straits  with  sacli  violence 
that  vessels  are  sometimes  detained  for  months 
outside,  unable  to  enter  against  them.  An  Eng- 
lish surveying  ship  recently  confirmed  the  con- 
olnaion  of  Prof.  Carpenter  that  these  currents 
are  only  superficial,  and  discovered  at  the  depth 
of  20  fatiioms  an  nnderourrent  running  with 
prodigiooB  force  into  the  Black  Sea.  To  test 
the  strength  of  this  nndercorrent,  a  special  ap- 
paratus was  constrncted  and  attached  to  the 
ship's  boata,  when  the  boats  were  in  manj 
places  driving  along  agunat  the  i^>per  onrrent 
with  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  ateam 
launch  of  the  ship.  Its  climate  has  wide  ex- 
tremes, bnt  is  generally  colder  than  would  be 
inferred  from  its  latitude,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alence of  north  winds.    Its  fisheries  are  nn- 
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Important  The  apeoifio  gravity  of  its  water 
is  1*142.  It  contains  less  salt  than  the  ocean, 
and  freezes  easily.  Odessa  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  port  on  its  coast,  and  Var- 
na is  the  chief  Turkish  fortress ;  besides  which, 
the  principal  harlwrs  are  Sebastopol,  Sinope, 
and  Trebizond,  and  on  the  estuariesof  the  3og 
and  Dnieper,  respectively,  Nikolayev  and  Kher- 
son.— The  ^ores  of  the  Black  sea  are  Joiown 
both  in  fable  and  history.  Oolchis,  the  goal  of 
the  Argonanticeipedition,  wasonitaeast;  the 
Cimmerian  rogion  was  upon  its  north ;  and  on 
all  its  sides  Uie  Persiaii,  Byzantine,  Turkish, 
and  Russian  powers  hare  acted  the  events  of 
their  history.  From  the  time  of  Constantine 
till  the  IGch  century  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
transplanted  Roman  world;  and  till  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  and  suled  round, 
it  was  a  passageway  of  the  Oenoese  and  other 
European  trade  witii  the  Indies.    The  lotka 


fbr  a  tame  exolnded  the  ships  of  all  other  na- 
tions from  it,  and  at  one  time  BoB^a  sou^t 
to  make  it  a  closed  sea  under  its  own  mili- 
tary command ;  bat  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
which  terminated  the  Crimean  war,  it  has 
been  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and 
the  equal  eiclnaion  of  all  ships  of  war  estab- 
lished by  the  neutrality  clanse  of  that  treaty 
was  abrogated  at  the  close  of  1870. 

BLACK  SILTEE  (called  also  britUe  silver  or 
glance,  and  steplianite  from  the  Arohdnl» 
Stephan,  mining  director  of  Austria),  an  ore 
composed  of  sulphur  ie'2,  antimony  15'S,  ril- 
ver  68'G.  It  occars  in  veins  with  other  stiver 
ores  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  at  Androasbe^  in 
the  Hartz,  and  at  Zacatecss  in  Mexico,  It  is 
also  an  abundant  ulver  ore  in  the  Comstook 
lode  in  Nevada,  and  occurs  in  Idaho  and  in  the 
Reese  river  and  Humboldt  mines.  Crystals  of 
it  have  been  found  altered  to  pure  silver. 
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BLACK  BStMX  (eolvi^r  emttrietor;  C.  hat- 
eoniffn,  B.  and  Q,),  s  verr  comroon  snake,  gen- 
eraUj  distributed  over  North  Americt.    The 
head  is  oval  and  long ;  the  snont  prolovged  and 
rather  pointed;  the  noetrilB  are  lateral,  very 
larse  near  the  Bnoat,  and  open  ontward  and  a 
little  backward;  theejee  are  larse  and  bright, 
the  pnpil  bUok,  and  the  iris  verj  dark  graj ;  the 
bodj  la  long  and  slender,  and  covered  with  large 
cmooth  sotdes  above,  and  with  brood  plates 
below ;  the  tul  is  also  long  and  alender,  and, 
according  to  Holbrook,  may  be  oaed  ae  a  pre- 
hennle  InBtrameiit ;  according  to  Dr.  Stonr, 
the  abdominal  plataa  are  184,  and  the  candal 
soales  86.    The  color  above  is  a  dark  bluish 
black ;  below,  alate-oolored ;  chin  and  throat 
pure  white,  with  occasonalty  a  few  black  spots ; 
the  margin  of  the  jaws  and  snout  yellow.    The 
usual  length  ia&omitoS  A.,  of  which  the  bead 
ial}  inch,  andthetajlabont  IS  inches;  on«  was 
killed  at  liing- 
botn,  Mass.,  in 
•184S,7ttlong; 
which  bod  en- 
folded and  se- 
verely crushed 
in  its  ocdl  a  rab- 
bit, and  which  i 
had  in  ita  body  I 
16  qnaila^  eggs  ' 
tmbroben,  and 
soma  of  them 
Gontwning  the 
young  bird.    It 
is  Tery  active, 
being  from  ita 
rapid    motions 
frequently  call-  ' 

cer;"  itdimbs 
trees  with  easy 
facility,  and  is 
often  fonnd  en- 
twined aronnd  Biut  Buke. 

.  taining  birds'"  nests.  It  freqnents  shady  and 
shrubby  places  near  ponds  and  streams,  though 
it  is  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  mm.  It  feeds 
on  mice,  ntules,  tVc^^  toads,  lisards,  eggs,  and 
young  birds;  the  larger  specimens  prey  npon 
Bquirrela,  chickens,  and  even  yonng  rabbits;  it 
is  very  destructive  to  yonng  birds,  and  a  noted 
robber  of  nest&  Its  ttrst  speciflo  name  indi- 
oat«e  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  destroying 
its  prey  by  the  constriction  of  its  folds;  this 
power  Is  Imown  to  many  a  schoolboy,  aronnd 
whose  leg  or  arm  it  has  coiled  when  the  hn- 
man  robber  of  birds'  nests  has  come  info  con- 
tact with  the  serpent  thief  similarly  inclined. 
The  one  killed  at  Hingham  had  a  rabbit  in  its 
coil ;  but  it  donbtless  seizes  its  smaller  and  or- 
dinary prey  with  its  mouth  only.  It  is  very 
daring,  and  during  the  breeding  season  will 
often  attack  persons  passing  at  a  distance; 
ita  bite  is  perfectly  harmless.  There  is  no  good 
evidenoe  that  It  has  any  power  of  fiueination, 
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BLlCKffTOHE,  a  town  of  Woroester  eotm^, 
Uass.,  88  m.  S,  W.  of  Boston  and  18  m.  N.  W. 
of  Providence,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  asd 
intersected  by  Blackstone  river;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,431.  It  contains  a  bank  and  several  achocda 
and  churches,  4  cotton  milla,  with  43,7!0  spin- 
dles, producing  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  on- 
nnally,  and  S  woollen  mills,  with  46  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; annual  vohie  of  product,  $1,000,0001 
The  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie,  and  the  Prorl- 
dence  and  Worcester  railroads  pass  through  the 

BUCKgrOHI^  trataM,  the  8r«t  white  inhaU- 
tant  of  Boston,  died  on  Blackstone  river,  a  few 
miles  Dortb  of  Providence,  May  26,  IflTD.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  graduate  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cnmbridge,  and  to  have  been  a  clervj- 
man  of  the  chnrch  of  England.  lie  aettled 
npon  the  present  site  of  Boston  about  1628. 
In  April,  1688,  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island. 

BLICSBTONE,  Sir  WIDlaB,  an  En^ish  lawyer, 
bom  in  London,  July  10,  1728,  died  there,  Feb. 
14,  17B0.  He  was  the  posthnmous  son  of  a 
ulk  mercer,  and  lost  bis  mother  before  he  was 
12  years  old.  His  maternal  uncle  provided  for 
his  early  edacation,  and  in  liis  7th  year  placed 
him  at  the  Charterhouse  school,  where  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  he  was  admitted  upon 
the  foundation.  Before  be  was  16  he  entered 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1741  he  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  bidding  adien 
to  poetry  in  "  The  Lawyer  a  Farewell  to  bia 
Huse."  lu  1T48  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  college.  Having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1746,  he  spent  the  succeeding  seven 
years  in  attendance  upon  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, but  foiled  to  obtain  a  remunerative 
practice,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion. In  1746  he  had  been  appointed  recorder 
of  Wallingford,  in  Bertahire,  wid  he  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  for  SO 
years.  He  was  also  steward  of  AH  Souls' 
college,  and  for  six  years  assessor  of  the  vice 
chancellor's  court.  In  1763  he  opened  a  course 
of  leotnres  at  Oxford  upon  the  English  consti- 
tution and  laws,  which  were  the  germ  of  his 
"  Commentaries."  For  the  trarpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  course  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, jfr.  Viner,  author  of  the  "  Abridgment  of 
the  Common  Law,"  founded  at  Oxfbrd  a  pro- 
feeeorsbip  of  the  common  law,  and  Blackstone 
was  elected  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  In 
1768.  He  held  the  professorship  for  seven 
years,  winning  a  wide  reputation,  which  en- 
abled him  to  retnm  to  the  bar,  where  he  Im- 
mediately obtained  a  lucrative  practice.  In 
1T61  he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Hin- 
don  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  made  king's  counsel.  He  had  previously 
declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Irish 
common  pleas,  and  In  1770  he  also  declined 
the  office  of  solicitor  general.  BubMouently  he 
was  nccesaivdy  jnetice  of  the  king's  bench  and 
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tits  eoramoD  pl«as  nntU  bia  death.  Hia  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England  "  were  pnb- 
lished  in  4  toIb.,  at  Oxford,  lTefi-'9.  Before 
the  pnblicatiDn  of  this  work  there  was  no 
modem  treatise  presenting  as  a.  whole  the 
ijetem  of  Enslish  juriapraaenoe.  Blackstone 
was  compejied  to  collect  his  materials  from-  an 
imraense  mass  of  statntea,  reporte,  digests, 
ahridgments,  old  charters,  and  ancient  treatises. 
He  succeeded  in  weaving  out  of  this  incongro- 
ons  mam  so  methodical  a  whole,  set  ftxtb  in  so 
eas;  and  perxpionoos  a  stjle,  that  his  work 
oontinuee,  both  in  England  and  America,  to  be 
the  first  text  book  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
itQdcnt  of  law.  In  parliament  Blackstone  was 
a  uniform  sopporter  of  the  government,  Sev- 
eral American  editions  of  the  "  OommentAries  " 
have  been  pabiished,  the  most  noted  being 
those  hj  Prof.  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Judge  Shars- 
wood  of  Pennsjlvonia,  and  Jndge  Goole;  of 
Michigan,  Prof.  Tocker's  was  aoGompanied 
with  an  elaborate  exposltioa  of  Ida  views  of 
the  coDstitotion  of  the  United  States. 

BUCKBTOITE  EIVEB,  a  stream  which  rises  in 
Paiton  and  Hoiden  townshipB,  Worcester  oo., 
Uass.,  and  Sows  8.  E.  into  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  it  is  called  the  Pawtnoket  It 
affords  abundant  water  power,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  its  oom'se  flows  through  an  almost  000- 
tinu  DOS  village  of  manufacturing  establisbmenta. 
The  scenerj  of  the  narrow  valley  is  attractive. 
The  Blackstone  canal,  extending  through  it 
from  Worcester  to  Providence,  was  oorapleted 
in  1 639,  but  was  saperseded  by  the  introdnoti<Hi 
of  railroads,  only  portions  of  it  being  now  In 
use  for  water  power  and  irrigation. 

BUCK  VOMIT,  the  last  vomiting.  In  many 
oases  of  yellow  fever,  of  adark  mncona-looking 
fluid,  like  coffee  grounds.  It  is  r^orded  ai  a 
fatal  symptom.  The  disease  itself  is  sometime 
called  by  this  name.  The  blood  is  blackened 
and  partially  ooagulated  by  a  tree  aoid,  perhaps 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  form  in 
the  system. 

BUGKWiU.,  a  suburb  of  London,  at  thejuno- 
tioo  of  the  Lea  with  the  Thames,  4  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  SL  Paul's.  It  has  founderiea,  ship  yards, 
and  the  India  docks.  An  elevated  nuhvay 
connects  it  with  the  i^ity. 

lUCE  WALHITT.    See  Walsht. 

BUCK  WUBIOB,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rim 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  flows  8.  W.  and 
B.,  and  empties  into  the  Tombigbee  just  above 
Demopolis,  Marengo  co.  Its  course  is  through 
the  valuable  Warrior  cool  field;  iron  is  foond 
along  its  banks.  In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Walker 
county  it  receives  its  principal  tribntary,  Mol- 
berry  fork.  Above  this  point  it  is  also  known 
as  Locust  fork.  The  nver  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Tuscaloosa,  at  which  point  the 
water  during  floods  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet 
The  length  of  tbe  main  stream  is  nearly  IGO  m. 

BLACKWAI^  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in 
the  N.  E,  part  of  oomitj  Kerry,  flows  E.  across 
county  Cork  and  the  8.  W.  part  of  < 
Wateiford,  and    enters  the   sea  at  Y< 
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harbor.  Its  conrae  of  100  miles  la  throngh  a 
oarboniftorous  limestone  basin,  amid  beantifbl 
scenery.     It  abonnda  in  salmon. 

BUCKWEUi,  Almsafcf,  a  Scottish  physician, 
bom  in  Aberdeen  about  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  executed  in  Sweden,  Aug.  6, 
174S.  He  practised  medicine  in  London,  set 
up  a  printing  Mtablishment,  and  beooming 
bankrupt  in  1TS4  was  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  "Carious  Herbal,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  17ST''e,  illustrated  by  his  wife.  He 
Bubsequently  published  a  work  upon  the  im- 
provement of  barren  and  sterile  lands  and  the 
drainage  of  marshes,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Swedish  government.  Haviag 
been  summoned  to  Sweden,  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  in  putting  his  tbeoriee  into  practice, 
liut  was  convicted  of  oon^iring  against  the 
royal  family,  and  beheaded. 

BUCKWBX,  BbaMk,  sn  AmerieaD  phydtjan, 
bom  in  Bristol,  En^and,  in  1821.  Her  father 
emigrated  with  his  fkmily  in  1881,  and  settied 
in  New  York,  bnt  removed  in  18GT  to  Cinein- 
nati,  Ohio,  where  he  died  a  feW  months  after- 
ward,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children  al- 
most destitute.  £lizal>eth,  Qien  17  yean  old, 
opened  a  school,  whioh  she  condooted  sncoees- 
rally  for  several  years.  Having  resolved  to  be- 
come a  physician,  she  obtained  a  sitaation  as 
governess  in  the  f^ily  of  Dr.  Jolm  Dixon  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  where  she  remained  a  year, 
having  access  during  that  time  to  a  medied 
library,  and  receiving  from  Dr.  Dixon  some 
direction  as  to  her  reading.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  she  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  still 
acting  as  a  teacher  of  music,  but  porsuing  her 
studies.  She  next  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
passed  six  months  in  stndy  under  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Warrington  of  that  city.  During  that 
time  she  made  formal  application  to  the  med- 
ical schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  for  admiwion  as  a  stodenL  In  each  In- 
stance the  request  was  denied,  on  the  ground  of 
a  want  of  precedent  for  snob  an  admission,  and 
of  the  impropriety  of  such  on  innovation  upon 
established  custom.  She  was  finally,  however, 
admitted  to  the  medical  school  at  Gleneva,  N,  Y., 
where  she  took  her  degree  of  M.  D.  in  r^nlar 
coarse  in  January,  1846.  During  her  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  when  not  in  attendance 
there  upon  lectures,  she  pursued  a  course  of 
clinical  stndy  in  Blookley  huepitol,  Philadelphia. 
The  spring  after  her  graduation  she  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  six  months  as  a  student 
in  the  Maternity  hospital,  devoting  herself  to 
the  study  uid  practice  of  midwifery.  The  next 
autumn  she  was  admitted  as  a  physicisn  to 
walk  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Lon- 
don, AAer  nearly  a  year  spent  there  she  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  she  has  aince  prac- 
tised her  profeMon  with  success.  In  1853  she 
published  a  treatise  entitled  ^'The  Laws  of 
Life."  In  1864,  with  her  sister  Emily,  she 
opened  the  New  York  infirmary  for  women  and 
1 1869  again  visited  London,  and 
itM  of  medical  leotorea. 
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BLACKWQiL'S  ISLAND,  the  site  of  several 
of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  lies  in  the  East  river, 
opposite  the  city  from  50th  to  84th  street,  is 
If  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide,  and  is  included  in 
the  19th  ward.    (See  New  Yobk.) 

BLACILWOOD,  WUlU»i,a  ScoUish  bookseller 
and  publisher,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  20, 
1776,  died  Sept.  16. 1834.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  bookseller,  ana  conducted  business  succes- 
sively in  Glasgow  and  London  till  1804,  when 
he  established  himself  in  Edinburgh  as  a  dealer 
in  old  books.  In  1817  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  *^  Blackwood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine," 
of  which  he  was  the  conductor,  although  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  others.  The  magazine 
soon  acquired  popularity,  and  became  tiae  ac- 
knowle<^ed  organ  of  the  tory  party  in  Great 
Britain.  *^ Blackwood"  has  contained  contri- 
butions from  many  of  the  foremost  writers  of 
its  day ;  and  several  novels  of  acknowledged 
merit  first  appeared  in  its  pages,  including 
"The  Oaxtons,^'  "My  Novel,"  and  "What 
Will  he  Do  with  it  ? "  by  Bulwer.  The  "  Noctes 
Ambrosianse,"  mainly  written  by  Wilson,  ex- 
tending to  71  numbers,  was  begun  in  1822,  and 
continued  with  occasional  intermisMons  tiU 
1885.  The  house  founded  by  William  Black- 
wood  is  one  of  the  leading  publishing  firms  in 
Great  Britain,  and  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness has  for  some  years  been  in  London. 

BLADDER,  a  musculo-membranous  bag,  cyst, 
or  pouch,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
urine  secreted  in  the  kidneys.  It  is  called  ve- 
Hea  urinaria^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  gall 
bladder,  a  small  cyst  connected  with  the  liver 
and  the  biliary  ducts  as  a  reservoir  for  bile. 
The  bladder  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  inunedi- 
ately  behind  the  9ymphym  pubis^  and  in  front 
of  the  rectum  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines in  the  male — ^in  front  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina  in  the  female.  Thus  placed  in  the  low- 
est portion  of  the  trunk  in  front,  it  communi- 
cates by  means  of  two  long  tubes  called  ure- 
ters with  the  two  kidneys,  placed  high  up  in 
the  back,  just  above  the  lumbar  region,  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  single  tube 
called  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  is 
voided.  In  infancy  it  is  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
and  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  abdomen ; 
it  undergoes  a  change  of  form  in  the  adult,  and 
sinks  deeper  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  then  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  short  oval,  compressed  in 
its  anterior  and  posterior  waUs  ;  its  lower  sur- 
face expands  on  the  rectum,  and  forms  what  is 
termed  by  anatomists  the  bas-fond  of  the  blad- 
der. In  the  female  its  transverse  diameter  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  male,  owing  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  uterus  and  vagina  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum.  It  increases  in  dimen- 
sions with  advancing  age,  and  is  larger  in  fe- 
males than  in  males,  probably  from  habitual 
distention,  arising  from  constraint.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  oblique,  being  inclined 


forward  and  upward.  It  is  retained  in  its  po- 
sition by  ligaments.  Anatomists  have  diviaed 
it  into  six  regions  or  surfaces,  for  the  fiacility 
of  description  and  surgical  operation;  these 
are  named  anterior,  posterior,  superior,  inferi- 
or, and  left  and  right  lateral.  The  anterior 
surface  lies  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  loose  connective  tissue. 
When  distended,  the  bladder  rises,  and  its  an- 
terior surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  recti 
muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface 
is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflect- 
ed upon  it  from  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female.  The 
lateral  and  superior  regions  are  partiaUy  cov- 
ered by  the  peritoneum.  The  inferior  regfon, 
or  bas-fond,  is  the  most  important  in  a  sui^cal 
point  of  view.  It  is  bounded  before  by  the 
prostate  gland,  and  behind  by  the  peritoneum. 
Attached  to  it  in  the  male  we  find  the  ttticulm 
aeminaha  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  which  con- 
verge to  the  prostate  gland,  leaving  a  triangular 
space,  where  the  bladder  is  only  separated  from 
the  rectum  by  a  quantity  of  fatty  connective 
tissue  •  surrounding  numerous  small  vessela, 
chiefly  veins.  In  the  female  this  region  rests 
on  the  vagina,  which  separates  it  from  the  rec- 
tum. The  anterior  and  inferior  regions  of  the 
bladder  being  left  uncovered  by  folds  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  perform  op- 
erations on  those  parts  without  iivjuring  that 
membrane,  which  is  so  liable  to  dangerous  in- 
flammation from  wounds. — The  waUs  of  the 
bladder  are  composed  of  three  layers  or  coata, 
united  by  connective  tissue:  an  internal  or 
mucous  membrane,  a  middle  or  muscular  coAt^ 
and  an  external  or  serous  coat,  formed  by  folds 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  muscular  coat  is  com- 
posed of  pale  fibres  interlacing  in  all  directiona, 
and  enabling  the  bladder  to  contract  so  per- 
fectly as  to  expel  every  drop  of  its  contents. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  differs  in  structure 
from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  being  composed  of  a 
somewhat  fibrous  whitish  substance,  and  form- 
ing a  connecting  medium  between  the  bladder 
and  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  up<Mi 
the  rectum ;  its  anterior  is  surrounded  below 
and*at  the  sides  by  the  prostate  glandj  whidi 
is  peculiar  to  the  male.  This  guind  is  com- 
posed of  an  affgregation  of  mucous  follicles, 
forming  three  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  one  below,  communi- 
cating by  means  of  small  ducts  with  the  ure- 
thra. The  inner  coat  or  lining  of  the  bladder, 
being  a  portion  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane,  not  only  lines  the  bladder,  but  is 
prolonged  upward  tiirongh  the  ureters  into  the 
kidneys,  ana  downward  along  the  urethra.  It 
is  of  a  pale  rose  color,  with  a  smooth  surface 
when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and  corrugated 
when  empty.  This  membrane  secretes  a  viscid 
fluid  termed  mucus,  which  protects  it  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine  with  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  in  contact. — The  secretion  of 
the  urine  is  performed  b^  the  kidneys,  which 
are  constantly  active,  without  any  apparent 
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altomation  of  Mtion  and  repose,  altfaoagli 
witbin  a  giveo  period  they  do  more  work 
at  one  time  than  another.  The  nrioe  thus 
woreted  dribblea  inoessantly  along  the  ore- 
tera,  and  dropfl  into  the  bladder,  where  It  ao- 
onmnlates  until  the  walls  are  distended,  and  a 
general  nneasj  sensation  is  prodooed  which 
calls  for  an  evaooation  of  the  contents. — Con- 
genital malformationB  of  the  bladder  are  not 
nnfreqnent,  SometimeH  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing; and  in  moh  oases  the  ureters  empty  into 
the  reotnm,  as  into  the  otoaca  of  binia,  or  at 
the  pabee,  or  directly  into  the  urethra.  A  still 
more  frequent  malformation  is  that  in  which, 
the  lower  ftortions  of  the  recti  muscles  being 
imperfeot,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
dencient,  the  posterior  wall  is  protruded  and 
forms  a  red  fnngns-like  tnmor  above  the  pabes. 
The  tamor  presents  tv/o  orifloea,  which  are  the 
mouths  of  the  ureters,  from  whioh  the  urine 
constantly  dribbles.  BlasioH  descriliee  a  case 
in  whioh  the  bladder  was  double.  Molinetti, 
it  is  said,  fomid  in  a  female  subject  five  kid- 
neys, five  ureters,  and  five  bladders. — Intiam- 
mation  may  affeot  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
singly  or  together.  When  the  muoona  mem- 
brane ia  inflamed,  there  is  a  sense  of  irritation 
and  a  constant  desire  to  discharge  the  oontente. 
Ulcers,  gangrenons  spots,  and  indurations  of 
Tarious  kinds  may  be  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion. The  secretion  of  the'mnoons  membrane 
may  be  increased  or  altered,  constitntjng  what 
is  termed  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  mncoos 
membrane  is  sometunes  found  in  a  varicose 
state.  In  other  oases  it  gives  origin  to  cysts 
of  different  kinds,  and  feogons  growths ;  the 
latter  occur  mostiy  in  old  people.  Various  ao- 
cidents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
ft'om  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  it 
beoomea  eioessivoly  distended,  and  unless  re- 
lieved inflammation  ensaes,  a  portion  mortifies, 
through  which  the  nrine  escapes  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  speedy  death  is  tlie  result.  After 
three  days'  retention  the  bladder  usually  at- 
tains its  utmost  limits  of  distention,  and  if  not 
relieved  the  contents  are  evacuated  in  small 
^oantities,  aa  they  would  be  in  a  case  of  mere 
inoontinMice  of  urine;  and  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance therefore  not  to  mistake  retention  for 
moontinence  where  there  is  this  point  of  simi- 
larity in  their  respective  symptoms.  When 
there  is  danger  in  delay,  and  a  catheter  cannot 
be  introdnoed,  the  bladder  may  be  punctured, 
either  through  the  perineum  or  the  reotum,  or 
above  the  pabes,  as  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
peritoneum  in  theae  regions. — Where  urinary 
calculi  exist  in  the  bladder,  they  are  removed 
by  surgical  operations.  When  amall,  they  may 
be  extracted  throngh  the  urethra  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  invented  for  the  purpose;  when  large, 
they  may  sometimes  be  reduced  into  small 
pieces,  minute  enough  to  pass  away  with  the 
urine;  and  where  this  is  not  practicable,  they 
may  lie  removed  by  cutting  into  the  bladder. — 
In  the  whole  class  of  birds  there  are  no  urinary 
bladders ;  the  nreters  descend  from  the  kidneys 
TOL.  n, — U 
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and  open  into  the  cloaca,  a  mnsaa)o-membr»> 
nous  bag.  whioh  takes  the  place  of  the  reotom, 
the  uterus,  and  the  bladder  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals,  and  serves  as  a  reaerroir  for  solid  excre- 
ment, for  urine,  and  for  eggs.  In  these  ani- 
mals the  urine  dilates  the  fieces  and  forms  the 
carbonate  of  lime  or  hard  substance  of  the  shell. 
The  nrinary  bladder  existe  in  several  genera 
and  species  of  fishes. 

BLIOEK,  a  S.  E.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  South  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Cape  Fear;  area,  about  SUO  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1670,  12,881,  of  whom  6,103  were  col- 
ored. The  Hurfaoe  is  generally  level,  and  diver- 
ged by  a  nnmber  of  small  lakes.  Much  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  extensive  pine  forests. 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  86,964 
bnahels  of  Indian  com,  68,123  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 14S  bales  of  cotttHi,  and  SS,187  lbs.  of 
rice.  There  were  478  horses,  2,880  milch  cowa, 
4,700  other  cattle,  4,898  sheep,  and  11,620 
swiiLO.    Capital,  Elizabethtown. 

ILiDEKHBtWfi,  a  town  of  Prince  George's 
county,  Uaryland,  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
Potemoc,  about  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Washington ;  pop, 
in  1870,  410.  At  the  bridge  overthe  Potomac 
W.  of  Bladensburg,  the  battie  with  the  Eng- 
lish preceding  the  capture  of  Washington  by 
Oookbuni  and  Ross  took  place,  Aug.  S4,  1814. 

BUSOnravrCHEHBK,  a  town  of  Aaatic  Rds- 
sio,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor,  sit- 
uated on  the  Amoor  and  the  Uzega,  not  far 
from  the  Chinese  town  of  Aigoon;  pop.  S,107. 
It  was  founded  in  1668. 

BL1U£,  ^knlm,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  1741,  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  March,  1804. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was 
eabseqnentiy  made  commissary  genera).  He 
was  with  WoahiDgton  in  many  of  the  most  try- 
ing scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  eqjoyed  his 
entire  oonfldence.  During  the  "dark  winter" 
at  Valley  Forge  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  from  starvation  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  exertions  of  Col.  Blaine. — 
His  grandson,  Jamu  Gillupie,  bom  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Penn.,  JaiL  81,  1880,  was  for 
some  time  a  teacher  at  the  south,  afterward  a 
jonmelist  at  Portland,  He.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  (1857-'62).  and  two  years 
speaker  of  the  house,  lie  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1862,  has  been  reelected  five  times 
(1672),  and  in  1671  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

BUUVUiE,  Htari  Ifaito  Duntay  U,  a  Trench 
naturalist,  bom  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe  in. 
Normandy,  Sept.  12,  1777,  died  in  Pans.  May 
1,  1850.  In  1794  or  1796  he  entered  the  school 
of  design  at  Ronen,  and  in  17S6  entered  as  a  pQ. 
ml  the  stndio  of  Vincent,  the  historical  painter. 
He  soon  began  to  fretjuent  the  lectures  on 
natural  history  at  the  jardin  des  plantes  and 
at  the  coll6ge  de  France,  became  one  of  the 
most  diligent  disciples  of  Cnrier,  and  finally 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  human 
anatMny,  obtaining  the  degree  cuT  M.  D.  in 
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1808.  During  some  years,  in  oonoert  with  the 
German  natnralist  Oppel,  he  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  reptiles  and  to  myology. 
He  also  became  an  assistant  to  Onvier.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  zoology 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  1812,  when  he 
produced  his  celebrated  thesis  on  the  (Mnitho- 
rhynchus.  In  1825  De  Bbunville  was  elected 
successor  to  Lac^pdde  as  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences.  At  the  death  of  Lamarck, 
Dec  18,  1829,  the  cluur  of  natural  history  at 
the  jardin  des  plantes  was  divided  into  several 
professorships,  and  De  Blainville  was  appointed 
to  the  department  of  moUusoa,  zoophytes,  and 
worms;  and  in  1882  he  succeedea  Ouvier  in 
the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  con- 
tinned  the  work  of  Ouvier  on  the  fossils  of 
extinct  species ;  but  while  the  latter  had  only 
consulted  the  skeletons  of  living  species  as  a 
means  of  comparison  with  fossil  species,  De 
Blainville  attempted  to  treat  the  osteology  of 
all  t^pes  of  organism,  living  as  well  as  extmct, 
under  the  title  of  0$Uographis,  ou  description 
iconographigue  eompctrSe  du  tquelette  et  du  ^t- 
Ume  dentaire  des  cinq  elaesee  d^animaux  ter- 
Ubrh  rSeenti  et  foMue$,  He  died,  however, 
before  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  his 
Prodrome  d'une  ncuteUe  dietribution  mStho- 
dique  du  rigne  animal  (Paris,  1816),  he  p<nnted 
out  several  modifications  in  the  classification 
of  animals  which  have  since  been  generally 
accepted.  In  hb  Dictionnaire  d'hietoire  natu- 
relle  he  published  a  remarkable  treatise  on 
worms,  wnich  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  that  branch  of  science.  He  also  publi^ed 
a  work  entitled  Faune  Jhtn^aue  (Paoris,  1821, 
1880),  Manuel  demalaeologie et  de  conehyUohh 
gie  (Strasburg,  1825-^7),  Cowre  de  physidogie 
generale  et  eomparSe^  profeeee  d  la  faeuUe  dee 
seiencee  de  Paris  (1888),  and  Mistoire  des  sd- 
enees  naturelles  au  moyen  dge  (P<^^  1845). 
In  the  classification  of  animals  De  Blainville 
was  of  opinion  that  the  external  form  should 
be  the  leading  characteristic  in  forming  groups 
and  families  of  allied  species;  while  oUier  nat- 
uralists maintain  that  the  internal  structure  is 
of  more  importance  in  pointing  out  affinities 
and  similarities. 

BLAIR9  a  8.  central  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  Glover  creek,  the  Little  Juniata, 
and  one  of  its  branches ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  88,051.  The  surface  is  very  rug^, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. The  AUeghauy  mountains  form 
the  western  boundary ;  Dunning^s  and  Brush 
mountains  traverse  the  interior;  and  in  tiie 
eastern  part  of  the  county  rises  Tussey  *s  moun- 
tain. Between  these  ridges  lie  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  valleys.  Bituminous  coal  and 
iron  are  found.  The  Pennsylvania  Gentral 
railroad  and  branches  and  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  259,619  bushels  of  wheat, 
64,889  of  rye,  889,922  of  Indian  com,  266,848 
of  oats,  20,677  tons  of  hay,  and  294,879  lbs.  of 
butter.    There  were  4,822  horses,  4,242  milch 


oows,  6,006  other  cattle,  8,872  sheep,  and  6,781 
swioe.    Oapita],  Hollidaysburg. 

BLIflU  LFetMiiPrt^tif  an  American  jour* 
nalist,  b(»m  at  Abingdon,  Washington, oo«mty, 
Ya.,  April  12,  1791.  He  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  university,  Kentucky,  and  stodied 
law,  but  never  practised.  He  early  took  part 
in  polities,  and  in  1824  supported  Henry  Claj 
for  the  presidency,  but  dissented  from  his  viewai 
especially  in  relation  to  the  United  States  bank. 
When  in  1829  the  nullification  movement  warn 
developed  in  South  Garolina,  Mr.  Blair  publish- 
ed an  article  against  it  in  a  Kentnc^  newo- 
Japer,  which  attracted  the  attrition  of  Gul. 
ackson,  who  invited  the  writer  to  become  the 
editor  of  the  ^^  Globe,"  a  democratic  joioiuil 
about  to  be  established  in  Washington.  The 
Journal  was  commenced  in  November,  1880, 
and  became  the  organ  of  the  successive  demo- 
cratic administrations,  *Mr.  Blair  retaining  the 
cmitrd  of  it  till  1845,  when  President  Polk 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the 
party  that  the  organ  should  be  placed  in  other 
nands,  oflering  Mr.  Blair  the  position  of  minia- 
ter  to  Spain,  which  was  declined.  He  then 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Silver  Springs,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md.  In  1848  ne  withdrew 
from  ihe  regiQar  democratic  party,  and  ssfK 
ported  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  oompromise 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  republican  party.  IL  MMtgHMry ,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Ey., 
May  10,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  mduadng  in  1885,  and  served  in  the 
Seminole  war.  In  1886  he  resigned  his  com* 
mission  in  the  army,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis;  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  Missouri  in 
1889;  and  from  1848  to  1849  was  a  Judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1852  he  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  ana  in  1855  was  appointed 
solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of 
claims.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missonri 
compromise  he  had  been  a  democrat;  after- 
ward he  became  a  member  of  the  republican 
E arty,  and  was  in  consequence  removed  from 
is  office  by  President  Buchanan  in  1868.  In 
1857  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  plain  tiflf  in 
Uie  Dred  Scott  case.  In  1860  he  presided 
over  the  republican  convention  of  Maryland, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  by  Prerident  Lin- 
coln postmaster  general,  which  post  he  held 
till  1864.  Since  that  time  he  has  acted  with 
the  opponents  of  the  republican  party.  ID. 
FetMis  Prtrtsi^  Jr.,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
bom  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1821.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in 
1841,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  St. 
Louis.  In  1845,  his  health  having  become  im- 
paired, he  made  ajoumey  to  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains in  company  with  a  party  of  trappers. 
Being  in  New  Mexico  when  hostilitiee  with 
Mexico  broke  out  he  entered  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate and  served  till  1847,  when  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  resumed  his  profession.    In  1848 
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he  attached  himself  to  the  free-soil  branch  of  the 
democratic  partj,  snpporting  Mr.  Van  Bm^n 
for  the  presidencj,  publicly  opposed  the  exten- 
siozi  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  and  for  a 
time  was  editor  of  the  "Missouri  Democrat'' 
In  1852^  and  again  in  1854,  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  MissourL  In  1856  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  as  a  republican, 
and  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  colonizing  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States  in  Oen- 
tral  America.  At  the  next  congresnonal  elec- 
tion his  democratic  opponent  was  returned,  and 
Mr.  Blair  contested  the  seat.  He  was  again 
elected  to  congress  in  1860  and  1862.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  colonel  of  volunteers  in  1861, 
and  was  appointed  brigadier  general  Aug^  7 
and  m^jor  general  Nov.  29, 1862,  resigning  his 
seat  in  congress  in  1868.  He  commanded  a 
division  during  the  Yicksburg  campaign,  and  in 
1864-'5  the  17th  corps  in  tiie  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee in  Sherman's  campaigns  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  in  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  in 
the  Garolinas.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  at  St.  Louis,  and  commission- 
er of  the  Pacific  railroad.  Becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  policy  of  the  administration,  he 
reti)med  to  the  democratic  party,  and  in  1868 
was  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  vice  presi- 
dent In  1870  he  was  chosen  United  States 
senator  from  Missouri  to  fill  a  vacancy,  his 
term  expiring  March  4,  1873. 

BLUR,  High,  a  Scottish  ^vine  and  author, 
bom  in  Edinbui^h,  April  7,  1718,  died  there, 
Dec  27,  1800.  in  1759  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which 
were  so  well  received  that  the  kin^  was  in- 
duced to  establish  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
and  polite  literature  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair  its  first  profes- 
sor. In  1768  he  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's  ^^Ossian," 
and  in  1777  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons, 
0ubsequentiy  followed  by  four  others.  In 
1783  his  lectures  were  published  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

BLAIK,  JiMCS,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  teacher,  bom  in  Scotiand  in  1656,  died  in 
Virginia,  Aug.  8,  1743.  He  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  Scottish  universities,  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotiand,  removed  to 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  in  1685  was  sent  by  Dr.  Oomp- 
ton.  bishop  of  London,  as  missionary  to  Yir-^ 
gima.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  ecclesiastical* 
commissary,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  in 
the  province.  Here  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  founding  of  a  college,  and  having  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  colonial  government  crossed 
the  ocean  to  ask  for  help  in  England  and  secure 
a  charter.  This  was  granted  in  1602.  and  Dr. 
Bkdr  was  made  first  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college.  Through  his  energy  the  new 
institution  survived  various  trials  and  discour- 
agements, especially  the  destmction  by  fire  of 
the  college  building  in  1705.  He  was  for  some 
time  preSdent  of  the  council  of  the  colony  and 
rector  of  Williamsburg.    In  1722  he  published 


"  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
explained  and  recommended  in  divers  Sermons 
and  Discourses  "  (4  vols.  8vo).  These  discour- 
ses were  afterward  republished  with  a  com- 
mendatory preface  by  Dr.  Waterland  (1740). 

BLilKi  Jelin,  a  Scottish  chronologist  and 
geographer,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  died  June  24, 
1782.  He  early  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1754published  his  " Ohronological  History  of 
the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1753." 
He  received  several  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
was  appointed  in  1757  chaplain  to  tiie  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales,  and  in  1763  was  select- 
ed to  accompany  the  duke  of  York  on  a  tour 
to  the  continent. 

BLAB,  B«feeit,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1699,  died  Feb.  4,  1746.  He  was 
miidster  of  Athelstaneford,  East  Lothian,  from 
1731  till  his  death.  His  poem  of  "  The  Grave," 
in  blank  verse,  which  appeared  after  his  death 
(London,  1747),  was  highly  praised  by  Campbell. 

BLAnSVILLE,  8  post  borough  of  Indiana 
county,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Oonemaugh  river 
and  Pennsylvania  canal,  86  m.  E.  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  about  8  m.  from  the  Central  railroad, 
with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  branch ;  pop. 
in  1870.  1,054.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of 
nearly  all  the  grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  coal  ex- 
ported from  the  county.  There  is  a  handsome 
bridge  across  the  Conemaugh,  with  a  single 
arch  of  295  ft. 

SLAKE,  Cetige  SnUh,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1803,  died 
at  Longwood,  Mass.,  June  24,  1871.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1818,  be- 
came lieutenant  in  1827,  and  in  1846  obtained 
command  of  the  10-gun  brig  Perry,  which  was 
wrecked  in  a  hurricane  upon  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. In  1847  he  was  promoted  to  commander, 
in  which  grade  he  was  attached  for  some  time 
to  the  bureau  of  c<Hi8truction  and  equipment. 
He  also  served  as  fleet  captain  and  commander 
of  the  razee  Independence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean for  three  years.  In  1855  he  was  pro- 
moted to  captain,  and  in  1857  was  ordered 
as  superintendent  of  the  United  States  naval 
academy,  which  position  he  held  during  the 
civil  war,  the  academy  being  removed  from 
Annapolis,  Md.,  to  Newport,  R.  I.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  navy  in  July,  1862,  Capt. 
Blake  was  promoted  to  commodore;  and  in 
1866-^9  he  was  lighthouse  inspector. 

BLAKE,  Mm  Umris,  D.  D.,  an  American  au- 
thor and  clergyman,  bom  at  Northwood,  N. 
H.,  Dec  21,  1788,  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  July 
6,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1812,  and  in  1813  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Rhode  Island  association  of 
Congr^tional  ministers,  but  soon  after  joined 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  organized  the  parish 
of  St.  PauFs  at  Pawtucket  In  1820  he  retum- 
ed  to  New  Hampshire,  and,  taking  temporary 
supervision  of  the  churches  in  Concord  and 
Hopkinton,  established  at  the  former  place  a 
young  ladies^  seminary,  which  in  1822  he  re- 
move to  Boston.    He  continued  in  this  school 
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till  1880,  having  charge  also  of  St.  Matthew^s 
ohnrch  in  Boston  most  of  the  time.  Snbse- 
qnentlj,  he  was  editor  for  a  time  of  the  "  Lite- 
rary Advertiser  "  and  the  "  Gospel  Advocate." 
In  1814  he  published  a  ''Text  Book  of 
Geography  and  Chronology,"  which  passed 
tibrongh  several  editions.  In  1835  appeared 
his  **  biographical  Dictionary,"  of  which  a  sec- 
ond edition  was  published  in  1856  (1  vol.  lar^ 
8vo).  He  was  the  writer  or  compiler  of  nearly 
50  different  works,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  text  books  for  schools.  There  were  also 
two  or  three  volumes  on  mral  economy,  the 
** Family  Cyclopaedia,"  "Letters  on  Confirma- 
tion," a  volume  on  prayer,  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, &o. 

BLAKE,  R«feeit|  an  English  admiral,  bom  at 
Bridgewater,  Somersetshire,  in  August,  1599, 
died  off  Plymouth,  Aug.  17, 1657.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford.  Although  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans  and  theoretically  a 
republican,  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics, 
but  in  1640  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Bridgewater.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  raised  forces  in  Somersetshire,  and  op- 
erated against  the  royalists  in  the  western  coun- 
ties. In  1648  he  commanded  a  fort  at  Bristol 
during  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  having  been 
appointed  governor  of  Taunton,  distinguished 
hmiself  by  nis  successful  defence  of  that  place 
in  1645  against  a  superior  force.  In  1649, 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  navy  under 
Prince  Rupert,  which  had  continued  loyal,  had 
,  foil  control  of  the  seas.  At  this  Juncture 
Blake  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  with  the  title  of  "general  of  the 
sea,"  and  blockaded  Prince  Rupert  in  the  har- 
bor of  Kinsale  for  several  months.  The  prince, 
hanng  broken  through  the  blockading  line 
with  a  loss  of  three  ships,  proceeded  to  the 
Tagus,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  Blake, 
who  by  seizing  a  large  number  of  richly  laden 
Portuguese  ships  compeUed  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, who  favored  Rupert,  to  expel  him.  The 
two  squadrons  met  off  Malaga  in  January,  1651, 
when  the  royal  fleet,  except  two  ships,  was  de- 
stroyed. Upon  returning  home  Blake  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  parliament  for  these  exploits, 
and  was  made  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
He  subsequently  took  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
the  Scilly  islands  from  the  royalists,  again 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the.  council  of  state.  In 
March,  1652,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
Holland,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral, 
and  on  May  19,  1652,  fought  a  battle  in  Dover 
roads  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Van 
Tromp,  which  was  terminated  only  by  night, 
when  the  Dutch  withdrew,  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships  and  80  guns.  He  again  met  the 
enemy  under  De  Witt  on  Sept  28,  and  cap- 
tured the  Dutch  flag  ship  and  three  others. 
Subsequently  Blake  divided  his  fleet  into  sev- 
eral squadrons,  retaining  himself  only  87  ships, 
and  was  attacked  near  the  Goodwin  Sands, 


Nov.  29,  by  Van  Tromp,  at  the  head  of  twice 
that  number.  The  battle,  during  which  Blake 
was  wounded,  was  stubbornly  contested,  and 
at  night  the  English,  havinp^  destroyed  one 
of  the  enemy's  snips  and  disabled  two  oth- 
ers, and  lost  six  of  their  own,  retired  to  the 
Thames.  This  success  so  elated  Van  Tromp 
that  he  sailed  through  the  channel  with  brooms 
at  his  mast-heads.  The  English  immediately 
strengthened  their  fleet,  ana  embarked  two 
regiments  of  infantry  as  marines;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1658,  Blake  put  to  sea  with  over  70 
vessels.  On  the  18th  he  intercepted  Van 
Tromp,  with  76  ships  of  war,  convoying  a  fleet 
of  800  merchantmen,  off  Portland  ishmd,  and 
immediately  attacked  him.  A  running  fight 
was  maintained  for  three  days,  when  the 
Dutch  found  refuge  in  the  shallow  water  of 
their  own  coast,  having  lost  11  ships  of  war, 
with  2,000  men  killed  and  1,500  prisoners, 
besides  50  of  their  merchantmen.  Blake  lost 
but  one  ship;  his  slain  were  about  2,000. 
When  Cromwell  dissolved  the  long  parliament 
and  assumed  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, Blake  gave  his  support  to  the  protector, 
and  kept  his  men  firm  m  their  duty  to  the  ds 
facto  government,  saying  to  his  officers,  "  It  is 
not  our  business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to 
keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  He  sat  in  the 
first  two  parliaments  summoned  by  CromwelL 
On  June  8  and  4,  1658,  he  fought  again  with 
the  Dutch,  driving  them,  with  the  loss  of  20 
ships,  to  their  own  shore.  After  this  Blake 
was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  le^ve  the  sea,  and 
was  not  present  at  the  battle  (end  of  July) 
which  closed  the  war.  In  November,  1654,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  fleet,  to  exact  reparation  for  injuries 
done  to  British  commerce  during  the  civil  war. 
So  great  was  his  reputation  that  the  duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  knights  of  Malta  at  once  made 
compensation,  and  Algiers  and  Tripoli  submit- 
ted to  his  terms.  Tunis,  which  resisted,  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain  in  1656,  he 
was  sent  to  blockade  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  on 
April  20, 1657,  he  cut  out  from  under  the  guns 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  a  fleet 
of  Spanish  galleons  laden  with  nlver,  defended 
by  a  strong  naval  force.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  achievements.  He  died  of  scur- 
vy while  entiering  Plymouth  sound  on  his  re- 
turn. The  career  of  Blake  was  remarkable* 
Without  experience  in  war,  he  distingukbed 
himself  as  a  commander ;  without  training  at 
sea,  he  became  at  once  the  foremost  adminl  of 
his  time.  As  a  man  he  was  of  a  blunt  and 
fearless  temper,  and  distinguished  for  straight- 
forwardness and  honesty  of  character. 

SLAKE,  WinUui.  an  English  artist  and  po^t, 
bom  in  London,  Nov.  28, 1757,  died  there,  Aug. 
12,  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hosier,  and  at 
the  age  of  14  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver, 
and  when  21  began  to  make  engravings  for  the 
booksellers.  He  also  succeeded  now  and  then 
in  flnding  a  purchaser  for  a  drawing.    He  had 
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written  poems  from  childhood,  and  in  1781  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  of  70  pages,  which  was 
with  a  single  exception  the  only  hook  of  bis  ever 
printed  regularij  daring  his  lifetime;  it  met 
with  no  snoops.  At  25  he  married  Catharine 
Boucher.  Though  she  could  not  read  nor  write 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  had  grace  and 
talent,  and  was  able  to  enter  into  the  tastes  and 
fancies  of  her  husband,  and  in  time  became  a 
skLlM  artist.  Their  union,  which  lasted  45 
Tears,  though  childless,  was  one  of  uQusual 
happiness.  In  1788,  having  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  and  illustrating  his  own  poems,  he 
invented,  or  as  he  believed  was  spiritually 
taught,  the  way  to  do  this.  Upon  a  plate  of 
copper  the  words  and  designs  were  drawn  with 
varnish,  and  the  parts  not  thus  protected  were 
eaten  away  with  an  acid,  leaving  the  letters 
and  lines  in  relief  as  in  a  stereotyped  page. 
Impressions  were  taken  from  this,  at  first  by 
rubbing,  afterward  by  a  common  printing  press. 
For  ink  he  used  the  common  colors  of  the 
shops,  which  he  ground  fine  and  mixed  with 
diluted  glue.  The  ink  was  applied  to  the  block 
by  means  of  a  brush,  as  has  always  been  done 
by  the  Chinese.  The  words  were  usually 
printed  in  red,  the  design  and  ornaments  in 
the  color  which  he  wished  to  form  the  tone  of 
the  picture,  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  usually  a 
mellow  brown.  The  pictures  were  sometimes 
sold  in  that  shape,  and  sometimes  tinted  like 
the  original  drawings.  His  wife  worked  off  the 
impressions,  aided  her  husband  in  tinting  them, 
and  bound  the  sets  in  thin  volumes.  A  part 
of  the  process,  which  was  kept  a  secret,  was, 
he  believed,  revealed  to  him  by  his  deceased 
brother,  the  remainder  by  Joseph  of  Nazareth. 
The  production  of  these  illustrated  poems  was 
for  40  years  Blake^s  chief  source  of  income, 
although  he  painted  many  pictures  (those  now 
extant,  with  nis  drawings,  numbering  not  less 
than  500)  and  executed  almost  innumerable  en- 
gravings. The  first  series  was  **  The  Songs  of 
Innocence,'*  containing  27  pages  about  7  inches 
by  5.  The  price  of  a  tinted  set  was  20  guineas ; 
the  few  perfect  copies  now  extant  are  of  price- 
less value.  The  ^'  Inventions  for  the  Book  of 
Job,"  somewhat  larger,  executed  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  are  as  a  whole  the  most  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  of  his  works.  Among 
others  are  the  "  Books  of  Prophecies,"  "  Grates 
of  Paradise,"  "  Urizen,"  and  "  Visions  of  the 
Daughters  of  Albion  and  America,"  the  words 
and  illustrations  being  alike  mystical  and  ob- 
scure, though  marked  with  great  vigor.  His 
income  was  always  small;  but  the  common 
assertion  that  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  a  garret  and  upon  crusts  of  bread  is 
without  foundation.  He  spent  all  his  life,  ex- 
cepting four  years,  in  London,  where  he  al- 
ways had  comfortable  apartments  in  a  respect- 
able street ;  was  decently  dressed,  and  rather 
fond  of  the  delicacies. of  the  table,  which  his 
wife,  who  was  an  excellent  cook,  was  able  to 
produce  within  the  limits  of  their  means.  He 
was  never  in  debt ;  and  when  he  died,  although 


he  left  little  money,  his  pictures  and  illustrated 
poems,  sold  from  time  to  time,  brought  enough 
to  maintain  his  widow  in  comfort  during  the 
four  years  that  she  survned  him.  Though 
little  appreciated  during  his  life,  and  almost  for- 
gotten for  a  generation  after  his  death,  it  is 
now  agreed  that  in  force  and  ori^nality  Eng- 
land has  not  produced  his  superior.  Some  of 
his  poems,  altnough  faulty  in  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
are  exceedingly  tender  and  graceful;  otiiers 
are  so  weird  and  mystical  as  apparently  to  jus- 
tify the  belief  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was 
half  mad.  He  had  visions  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  and  whatever  he  imagined  was  to  him 
as  real  as  though  it  actually  existed.  He  was 
thus  familiar  with  primeval  E^ypt  and  As- 
syria, where  he  saw  statues  of  which  the  noblest 
Siecimens  of  Greek  art  were  only  feeble  copies, 
e  could  call  up  almost  at  will  the  shades  of 
the  dead,  and  m>m  them  draw  portraits  as  if 
they  were  before  him  in  the  flesh.  Many  of 
these  portraits  remain.  Some  are  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  personages;  others,  like 
"  The  Man  who  built  the  Pyramids  "  and  "  The 
Ghost  of  a  Flea,"  are  grotesque ;  and  others, 
like  *^  Nebuchadnezzar  Eating  Grass,"  are 
almost  terrible.  Tet  he  possessed,  rather  than 
was  possessed  by,  his  visions.  He  knew  that 
their  reality  was  different  from  that  of  the 
actual  world.  *^  Where  did  you  see  that? "  some 
one  inquired  reepectin^  one  of  his  visions,  which 
he  had  been  describmg  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
"Here,"  was  the  reply,  touching  his  forehead. 
He  wrote,  "  I  assert  for  myself  that  I  do  not  be- 
hold the  outward  creation,  and  that  it  is  hin- 
drance, not  action.  ^  What  I  ^  it  will  be  question- 
ed, *  when  the  sun  risesw  do  you  not  see  a  round 
disk  of  fire  somewhat  like  a  g^nea  ? '  Oh !  no, 
no  I  I  see  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heav- 
enly host  crying,  'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  God  Almighty.'  I  question  not  my  cor- 
poreal eye  any  more  than  I  would  question  a 
window  concerning  a  sight.  I  look  through 
it,  and  not  with  it."  Blake  retained  his  fac- 
ulties to  the  last  Just  before  his  death  he  lay 
Isoftly  singing.  His  wife  stopped  to  listen. 
Looking  upon  her,  now  a  faded  woman  of 
almost  70  years,  he  said  affectionately,  '^My 
beloved,  they  are  not  mine ;  no,  they  are  not 
mine."  These  seem  to  have  been  his  last 
words.  The  popular  life  of  Blake  by  Allan 
Cunnin^am,  in  his  "British  Painters  and 
Sculptors,"  is  often  inaccurate.  The  life  by 
Alexander  Gilchrist  (2  vols.,  London,  1868) 
contains  nearly  all  of  his  poems,  and  exact  fac- 
similes of  many  of  his  works,  but  without  the 
coloring.  Flaxman  said  of  him,  "The  time 
will  come  when  the  finest  of  Blake>s  designs 
will  be  as  much  sought  for  and  treasured  up  as 
those  of  Michel  Angelo." 

RLAKfLT,  JehBSttB,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy,  bom  in  Ireland  in  October,  1781, 
lost  at  sea  in  1814.  His  parents  settled  in 
North  Carolina  while  he  was  very  young. 
He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  that 
state,  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and  in  1813 
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oommanded  as  lieutenant  the  brig  Enterprise, 
omising  npon  the  eastern  coast  In  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
commandant  and  appointed  to  the  new  sloop 
'  Wasp,  in  which  he  suled  from  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  on  a  cruise,  May  1. 1814.  On  June  28,  in 
lat  48^  86'  N.,  Ion.  11^  16'  W.,  he  feU  in  with 
and  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the 
British  sloop  Reindeer.  The  danger  of  rec^>- 
ture  being  great,  Oapt  Blakely  destroyed  his 
prize  and  put  into  Lorient  with  his  prisoners. 
f*or  this  exploit  congress  voted  him  a  gold 
medaL  The  Wasp  ssoled  from  Lorient  Aug. 
27  on  another  cruise,  and  made  several  cap- 
tures, one  a  vessel  laden  with  guns  and  military 
stores,  which  was  cut  out  of  a  convoy  in  charge 
of  a  nne-of-battle  ship.  .On  the  evening  of 
Sept  1  he  captured  the  Avon,  and  subse- 
ouently  took  several  other  prizes  and  destroyed 
uiem.  On  Sept.  21  he  captured  the  brig  Ata- 
lanta  and  sent  her  to  Savannah  with  a  prize 
crew.  On  Oct.  9  the  Wasp  was  spoken  by  a 
Swedish  brig,  but  waa  never  heard  from  again. 

BLAKET)  R«feeft|  an  Enriish  metaphysician 
and  author,  bom  at  Morpem,  Northumberland, 
in  1795.  He  published  in  1829  ''The  Free- 
dom of  the  Divine  fmd  Human  Wills."  and  his 
reputation  was  increased  in  1888  by  Ids  "  His- 
tory of  Moral  Science,"  which  has  been  adopted 
as  a  text  book  in  several  American  colleges. 
In  1884  he  published  an  ''Essay  on  Logic,"  and 
in  1885  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast ;  but  the 
state  of  his  health  disabled  him  from  teaching. 
His  chief  work  is  a  "History  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind "  (4  vols.,  1848 ;  new  ed.,  1850). 
The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  of  Jena.  Among  his  other 
works  are  "  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers " 
(1842),  "Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity" 
(1849),  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Lc^c  "  (1851), 
and  "  History  of  Political  literature  "  (8  vols.. 
1855  et  seq,).  He  has  also  publish^  several 
volumes  on  angling  and  sporting  topics. 

BLANC  L  Jeai  Jtsepk  LmIs,  a  French  politi- 
cal and  historical  writer,  bom  in  Madrid,  where 
his  father  was  inspector  general  of  finance  un- 
der Joseph  Bonaparte,  Oct  28,  1818.  His 
mother  was  a  Oorsican,  and  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  He  was  educated 
for  the  diplomatic  service ;  but  his  father  lost 
his  fortune  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  in 
1882  the  son  became  tutor  to  a  private  fiunily 
at  Arras.  Removing  to  Paris  in  1884,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Bon  8en$^  a  periodical  of 
considerable  influence.  He  left  it  in  1888,  and 
established  La  Revue  du  Progris^  to  promote 
the  combination  of  the  democratic  associations, 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  political  reform. 
A  treatise  on  the  "Organization  of  Labor," 
first  published  in  this  journal,  appeared  sepa- 
rately in  1840,  and  gave  him  a  position  as  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  socialistic  school 
He  maintained  that  industry  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted not  for  individual  profit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  each  person  con- 


tributing to  the  common  stock  according  to  hia 
capabilities,  and  receiving  from  it  according  to 
his  wants,  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment lliis  work  was  followed  soon  after  bj 
his  HUioire  ds  dix  aru^  in  which  the  politica] 
incidetits  of  the  period  from  1880  to  1840 
were  described  witn  remarkable  animation  and 
sagacity,  and  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  ministers  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  criticised 
with  scathing  partisan  logic.  The  first  two 
voluipes  of  his  equally  bruliant  Hietoire  de  la 
rholution  franpaiee  (completed  in  12  vols,  in 
1862)  appeared  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  in  bringing 
about  wbSch  the  works  of  Louis  Blanc  were 

Srobably  more  influential  than  those  of  anj 
emocratic  writer  of  the  epoc^  He  became 
a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  deo'ee  abolishing 
capital  punishment  for  political  offences^  He 
also  contended  for  the  creation  of  a  ministry 
of  progress,  and,  not  being  able  to  carry  that 
measure,  withdrew  from  the  government,  bot 
at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  took  back  his 
resignation,  and  became  the  prerident  of  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  labor  question,  which 
held  its  attings  at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  but 
accomplished  nothing.  He  was  accused  <^ 
being  miplioated  in  Uie  insurrectionary  mov^ 
ments  of  May  and  June^  and  .on  the  night  <Kf 
Aug.  25  his  prosecution  was  authorized  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  a  member.  He  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  remained  in  voluntary  exOe  until  the 
downfall  of  Nf4>oleon  HI.  He  then  returned 
to  France,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly  (1871),  and  acted  with  the  radical  par- 
ty, thouffh  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  com- 
mune. Among  his  publications  written  in  exfle 
are  Pages  d'hieUnre  de  la  revolution  de  Fhrier 
(1850),  RMlatione  hietoriquee  (1859),  wad 
Bistoire  de  la  rSvolution  de  1848  (2  vols.,  1870X 
all  chiefly  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
course  in  the  February  revolution,  and  Lettree 
8ur  VAngleterre-  (2  vols.,  1866).  In  1849-'51 
he  also  edited  and  almost  entirely  wrote  the 
Nouveau  Monde,  a  monthly  journal  (Paria).  IL 
Aigule  Utamin  diilcs.  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  at  Castres,  Nov.  17,  1815.  He  ob- 
tained distinction  as  an  engraver  and  art  critic, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  &[  fine 
arts  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  from  1848 
to  1852.  In  1845  he  published  the  flrst  volume 
of  UHistoire  dee  peintree  fran^is  au  XIX, 
eiiclej  which  has  never  been  finished.  With 
the  assistance  of  eminent  writers  he  has  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  Armengaud^s  iUos- 
trated  ffietoire  dee  peintree  de  toutee  lee  ieoUe 
(1849-'69),  and  is  the  sole  author  of  its  hioa- 
raphies  of  French  and  Dutch  planters.  H» 
other  works  Include  Lee  peintree  dm  fitm 
galantee  (1858);  Le  irSeor  de  la  eurioeUi  (8 
vols.,  1857-'8) ;  Dmivre  complet  de  Remhrandt 
(2  vols.,  1859-'68);  and  Grammaire  dee  arU 
du  deeein  (1867).  He  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Gaeette  dee  Beaux  Arte,  founded  in  1859^ 
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sncceeded  Oonnt  Walewski  in  1868  as  a  member 
of  the  aoademy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1869  de- 
livered lectures  in  Switzerland. 

BLAKCy  U^  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre,  on  tne  river  Grease,  88  m.  S.  W.  of 
><}h&teaaroax ;  pop.  in  1866,  5,822.  It  contains 
some  cloth  manufactories  and  bleaching  worls. 
It  was  formeAj  strongly  fortified,  having  a 
wall  flanked  by  towers  and  three  forts,  of 
which  only  vestiges  remain.  There  is  a  hand- 
some church  of  &e  12th  century,  dedicated  to 
8t.  O^nitour. 

BLAllCy  Meat    See  Mont  Blavo. 

BLAHCHARD,  iaile,  a  French  naturalist,  bom 
in  Paris,  March  6,  1820.  He  studied  zoology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  entomology,  was 
early  connected  with  the  museum  of  natund 
history,  and  classified  its  entomological  collec- 
tion (2  vols.,  1850-.'61).  Since  1862  he  has 
been  professor  and  curator  of  that  institution. 
He  succeeded  Isidore  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  as 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1861, 
and  has  contribute  many  valuable  papers  to 
its  anmds.  His  principal  works  include  Be- 
eherehei  9wr  VorganitaUon  des  ven  (Paris, 
1887) ;  Butovre  dii  ineecte$y  traitant  de  Uwn 
nuEurs  ei  de  lewr$  tfUtamorpAoses  en  ghUralj  iso* 
(2  vols.,  1848-^5 ;  English  translation  by  Duncan, 
^'  Transformation  of  Insects,"  London,  1870) ; 
La  Boelogie  agrieole  (4to,  with  illustrations, 
1854  e$  $eq,) ;  and  Organieation  du  rigne  ani' 
mal  (86  numbers,  4to,  1861-^4). 

BLAmmBD,  FnuKoto,  a  French  aeronaut,  bom 
at  Andelys  in  1788,  died  in  Pans,  March  7, 1809. 
In  his  youth  he  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  make 
flying  machines,  and  after  the  invention  of  the 
balloon  in  1788  became  greatly  interested  in 
that  contrivance.  He  oonstracted  a  bdloon 
with  wings  and  a  rudder,  in  which  he  ascend- 
ed in  March,  1784.  On  Jan.  7, 1785,  he  cross- 
ed the  British  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  for 
which  Louis  XY I.  rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of 
12,000  francs  and  a  life  pennon  of  1,200  francs. 
He  invented  a  parachute  to  break  the  fall  in 
ease  of  accident,  and  first  used  it  in  London  in 
1785.  He  went  through  various  parts  of  Eu-* 
rope,  and  id  1796  made  a  visit  to  New  York, 
dispLaving  everywhere  his  aeronautic  skill.  In 
1798  he  ascended  from  Rouen  with  16  persons 
in  a  large  balloon,  and  descended  at  a  place  15 
miles  dtftant  In  1808,  while  making  his  66th 
ascent,  at  the  Hague,  he  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in 
the  succeeding  year. — His  wife,  Mabie  Madb- 
umnz  SoPHix  Abmant,  continued  to  make  a^ 
rial  voyages ;  but  in  June,  1819,  having  ascend^ 
ed  trosa  uie  Tivoli  garden  in  Paris,  her  balloon, 
illuminated  with  fireworks,  took  fire  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  she  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

BLAMQHABD,  Heui  Ptom  Urn.  PhanuMid,  a 
French  painter,  bom  at  Guilloti^re,  Feb.  27, 
1805.  He  studied  under  Ohasselat  and  Gros, 
and  subsequentiy  made  extended  tours  in  Spain, 
northern  Africa,  Mexico,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia, the  fruits  of  which  have  appeared  in  a  se- 
ries of  pictures  illustrating  the  habits,  history, 


and  natural  features  of  those  countries.  He 
has  also  produced  numerous  designs  for  illus- 
trated periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of  an  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  account  of  a  journey 
from  Paris  to  Oonstantinople.  • 

BLAlKmBDy  Luuui,  an  English  writer,  bom 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  May  15, 1808,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  15,  1845.  In  1881  he  became  act- 
ing editor  of  the  **  New  Monthly  Magazine,'* 
ccmducted  by  Bulwer,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  a  most  prolific  contributor  to  tiie 
periodical  press.  The  insanity  of  his  wife  and 
the  failure  of  his  own  health  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and  soon  after  his  wife's  death  he  com- 
mitted suicide.^  He  was  hi^y  esteemed  by  tiie 
many  literary  men  with  whom  he  associated. 
His  **  Essays  and  Sketches,"  collected  from  va- 
rious periodicals,  were  published  for  the  benefit 
of  his  orphans,  in  8  volumes,  with  a  biography 
by  Lord  Lytton. 

BUJTCHASD}  ThMUM,  an  American  mechanic 
and  inventor,  bom  at  8utton,  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  June  24,  1788,  died  in  Boston^  April  16, 
1864.  While  engaged  with  his  brother  in 
making  tacks  by  hand,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  inventing  a  machine  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  then  only  18  years  old,  and  it  was  tkr 
years  before  the  invention  was  perfected.  Fi- 
nally, so  effective  was  the  machine,  that  by 
placing  in  the  hopper  the  iron  to  be  worked, 
and  applying  the  motive  power,  500  tacks  were 
made  per  minute,  with  better  finish  than  had 
ever  been  attiuned  before.  Soon  after  com- 
pleting this  task  he  undertook  to  invent  a  ma- 
chine for  turning  gun  barrels  throughout  their 
entire  length  by  one  self-directing  operation, 
and  accomplished  it  with  entire  success.  It 
not  only  cuts  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bar- 
rel, but  the  flattened  portion  as  well  without 
the  intervention  of  hand  work.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  invention  of  a  lathe  for 'turning 
gun  stocks  and  other  irregular  forms,  which 
came  into  general  use  at  once.  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  also  interested  at  an  early  day  in  the  con- 
straction  of  railroads  and  locomotives,  and  of 
steamboats  so  contrived  as  to  ascend  rapids  of 
considerable  force.  He  invented  a  steam  wagon 
before  any  railroad  had  ever  been  laid.  He  took 
out  upwiurd  of  25  patents  during  bis  lifetime, 
from  some  of  which  he  derived  con^derable 
profit  His  last  years  he  spent  in  Boston  in 
the  business  of  bending  heavy  timbers  to  any 
desired  form  by  a  process  of  his  own  inv^ition. 

BLUICHEy  Aagut,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  in 
1811,  died  in  Stookhohn,  Nov.  SO,  1868.  He 
began  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  about  1846  devo- 
ted himself  to  literature,  producing  comedies, 
dramas,  and  novels,  and  editing  the  JUuetrerad 
Tidning,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
diet,  in  which  he  was  noted  for  elo<^uence  and 
zeal  for  reform.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1868. 

BLAMCBE  OF  B0IJ1B05,  queen  of  Castile, 
bom  in  France  about  1888,  died  in  Spain  in 
1361.  She  was  the  daughter  of  tiie  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  betrothed 
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to  Pedro,  king  of  Castile,  afterward  called 
the  CmeL  The  king  consented  to  the  espousal 
from  political  considerations,  but  all  his  affec- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  Maria  de  Padilla.  His 
natural  brother  Don  Federico  having  been  sent 
to  meet  the  princess  at  Narbonne,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  two  were  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue ;  and  though  the  king  married  Blanche 
the  next  daj,  he  did  not  conceal  his  repug- 
nance, and  speedily  left  her  for  the  society  of 
his  mistress.  She  then  accepted  the  protection 
of  the  king^s  brothers^  who  were  causing  some 
political  disturbance  m  CastOe.  The  kmg  de- 
clared the  marriage  void  and  ordered  her  to  be 
kept  prisoner  at  the  Alcazar  6(  Toledo.  She 
escaped  from  the  guards  in  the  citj  of  Toledo, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  cathedral,  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  by  her  cries,  her  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  ner  helpless  condition.  They 
attempted  to  protect  her,  but  the  city  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  queen  was  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Medina  Sidonia,  where  she  died 
of  poison  administered  to  her  by  order  of  Pedro. 
To  avenge  her  wrongs  was  one  of  the  principal 
incentives  of  the  men  who  a  few  years  later 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Pedro,  and  her 
story  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  the  Spanish 
ballads  of  that  and  later  ages. 

BLANCHE  OF  CASTILE,  queen  of  France,  bom 
about  1187,  died  Dec.  1,  1252.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfonso  IX>,  king  of  Castile,  by 
Eleonora  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1200,  be- 
tween King  John  and  Philip  Augustus,  it  was 
agreed  that  Blanche  should  marry  Louis,  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  political  ^airs  she  gave  evi- 
dence of  ability.  In  1216,  wheif  her  husband 
was  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  England 
by  the  lords  confederated  against  John,  she 
insisted  upon  his  acceding  to  their  offer,  and 
sent  him  money  and  reinforcements.  The 
death  of  John,  however,  put  an  end  to  these 
attempts,  and  the  lords  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance under  his  son.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  the  accession  of  her  husband  to 
the  throne  as  Louis  YIII.,  she  was  more  than 
ever  his  inspiring  genius.  She  accompanied 
him  in  his  second  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  on  his  death  assumed  the  r^ency 
auring  the  minority  of  their  son  Louis  Ia.  A 
formidable  league  had  been  formed  in  the 
north  of  France,  claiming  the  regency  for 
young  Philip  Hurepel,  a  son  of  Philip  Augustus 
by  Agnes  de  M^ranie.  The  queen  oppc^ed  it 
most  vigorously,  and  succeeded,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  nearly  four  years,  in  defeating  the  con- 
federates. Meanwhile  ^e  had  secured  to  the 
crown  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1229 ; 
she  then  forced  to  submission  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  and  helped  her  friend  the  count  of 
Champaffne  in  taking  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  She  superintended  the  oper- 
ations of  the  army  and  government  in  person, 


and  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  ability  and 
promptness.  In  1284  she  married  her  son, 
then  19  years  old,  to  Marguerite  of  ProvenceL 
who  was  but  12.  When,  in  1286,  she  resigned 
her  power  into  the  hands  of  Louis  IX.,  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  conditioii,  and 
had  received  many  important  territorial  aoeeft- 
sions.  The  young  kiug  retained  her  near  him 
as  his  best  adviser,  but  engaged  in  his  crusftde 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  opposition  to  her  wishea. 
After  his  departure  she  resumed  the  duties  of 
regent,  and  displayed  her  wonted  ability  amon^ 
the  new  difficulties  which  she  had  to  en- 
counter. She  was  forced  continually  to  send 
money  and  forces  to  her  son  to  aid  in  his  ill* 
omened  enterprise;  and  when  he  and  his 
brothers  were  defeated  and  made  prisoners  in 
Egypt,  she  was  obliged  to  raise  a  large  ransom 
for  their  release.  This  necessitated  heavy  tazesi^ 
and  the  country  was  drained  of  its  resooroes. 
In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  Blanche  bad 
to  meet  the  revolt  of  the  pastour^aum^  which 
she  suppressed  with  a  fim^  hand.  Notwitii- 
standing  her  embarrassments  and  her  devoted 
piety,  she  withstood  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  with  great  spirit^  and  sno- 
cessftiUy  defended  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  She  was  universally  mourned  at  her 
death,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  rulers  of  France. 

BUJTOO,  a  S.  central  county  of  Texas,  wa- 
tered by  the  Pedemales  and  San  Marcos  riv- 
ers; area,  727  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,167,  of 
whom  44  were  colored.  The  surface  is  chiefly 
prairie.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1,891  bushels  of  wheat,  42,880  of  Indian  com, 
2,215  of  sweet  potatoes,  288  bales  of  cotton, 
and  6,178  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  2,074 
horses,  1,867  milch  cows,  9,465  other  cattle, 
8,295  sheep,  and  4,194  swine.    Oapital,  Blanco. 

BLAm  a  S.  W.  county  of  Yirgmia,  border- 
ing on  W  est  Virginia ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,000,  of  whom  217  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions  in  1870  were  16,518  bushels  of  wheats 
42,057  of  Indian  com,  28,892  of  oats,  and  1,888 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  952  Horses,  1,105 
milch  cows,  1,851  other  cattle,  8,858  sheep, 
and  2,987  swine.    Capital,  Mechanicsbnrg. 

BLAMDy  neetely,  an  American  patriot  and 
soldier,  bom  in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  in 
1742,  died  in  New  York,  June  1,  1790. 
Through  his  grandmother,  Jane  Rolfi^  he  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Pocahontas.  He  was 
educated  for  a  physician  at  Edinburgh,  and 
practised  his  profession  in  Virginia  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  contest  and  bore  an  active 
part  throughout.  He  was  one  of  a  score  of 
gentlemen  who  removed  from  Lord  Dunmore'a 
palace  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  that 
nobleman  had  abstracted  from  the  public  ar- 
senal; and  soon  afterward  he  published  a  series 
of  bitterly  indignant  Jetters  against  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  signature  of '^  Cas8ius.'\  He 
was  made  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  Virginia 
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cavalry,  but  when  six  companies  were  enrolled 
became  lieutenant  colonel,  with  which  rank 
he  joined  the  main  army  in  1777.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  term  in  the  senate  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  remained  in  military  service  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  ei^jojing  the  high  esteem  and 
confidence  of  Washington,  who  ft^qnentlj  em- 
ployed him  in  responsible  affairs.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  general  congress,  which  then 
sat  at  Philadelphia,  and  continued  a  member 
till  1788.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1788  to  ratify  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  voted  against  that  instrument, 
but  was  chosen  as  the  first  representative  to 
congress  under  it^  He  left  valuable  memorials 
of  &e  revolutionary  period,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1840  nnder  the  title  of  '*  The  Bland 
Papers." 

BLAMDKATl,  fiitrsia)  an  Italian  Unitarian,  bom 
in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  about 
1515,  died  in  Transylvania  about  1590.  He  at 
first  practised  medicine  in  Pavia,  but  having 
embraced  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Italy,  and  became  physician  to 
the  wife  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus  of  Po- 
land«    Returning  to  lta]y,'he  was  thrown  into 

S risen,  but  escaped  and  took  refuge  at  Greneva. 
Ending  himself  nearly  as  obnoxious  to  the 
Galvinists  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  re- 
turned to  Pdaad.  There,  although  Calvin 
warned  the  people  against  him,  he  acquired 
great  influence.  Prince  Radziwill  sent  him  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  synod  of  Pincz6w  in 
1561.  Two  years  after  this  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  physician  to  John  Sigis- 
mund, prince  of  Transylvania.  Here  he  made 
many  converts,  including  the  prince  and  court; 
and  at  a  diet  held  in  1571  at  Maros-V&s4rhely, 
Unitarianism  was  legally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  religions  of  the  land.  After  the  death  of 
John  Sigismund  he  was  physician  to  Stephen 
and  Christopher  B4thori,  the  rank  of  privy 
councillor  being  conferred  upon  him  after  Ste- 
phen's accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
promoting  which  he  was  very  active.  Stepnen 
was  not  favorable  to  his  doctrines,  and  it  is 
aaid  that  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  in- 
terests with  the  kmg  he  gave  them  up.  At  all 
erents  he  succeeded  in  aooumulatii^r  a  large 
fortune,  and  his  nephew  strangled  him  in  bed 
fbr  the  purpose  of  securing  it.  His  collected 
works,  in  Latin,  were  published  by  Henke 
<Hehnst&dt,  1704). 

BLiNGOil,  aueppe  Mara  Maria  Feike,  an  Ital- 
ian composer,  bom  in  Turin,  Nov.  18, 1781,  died 
in  Paris  in  December,  1841.  He  displayed  re- 
markable musical  talent  as  a  child,  and  his  first 
compositions  date  from  his  14th  year.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1799,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
successful  compiler  of  operas  there.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  chiefiy  on  his  smaller  pieces, 
which  were  received  with  much  favor,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  where  he  oflSciated  for  some 
time,  as  chapelmaster  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Westphalia.    He  returned  to  Paris' in  1814, 


and  received  the  honorary  title  of  superinten- 
dent and  composer  of  music  to  the  king.  His 
works  include  17  operas. 

BLANKENBUEG*  I.  A  circle  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  Germany ;  area,  188  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  28,000.  The  southern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Hartz  mountains,  is  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  contains  valuable  iron  mines  and  mar- 
ble quarries ;  the  northern  part  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Until  the  12th  century  the 
district  was  known  as  the  Hartingau ;  and  it 
was  subject  to  the  counts  of  Blankenburg  till 
1599,  wfien  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Brunswick  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Blankenburg  house.  In  1690  it  was  ceded  to 
Ludwig  Rudolph  Of  Wolfenbattel,  and  in  1707 
it  was  made  a  principality.  After  being  an 
independent  government  till  1781,  it  again 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Brunswick,  and 
remained  subject  to  that  duchy.  IL  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  circle,  situated  among  the 
Hartz  mountains,  14  m.  E.  of  the  summit  of 
the  Brocken,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain called  the  Blankenstein ;  pop.  in  1871, 
8,928.  Near  by  is  the  palace  of  Luisenburg, 
which  contains  270  apartments  and  a  large 
ooUection  of  paintings ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
H  m.  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Regenstein 
or  Reinstein,  hewn  in  part  from  solid  rock. 
In  1625  the  town  was  besieged  by  Wallenstein. 
During  the  seven  years'  war  the  court  of 
Brunswick  had  its  residence  here,  the  place 
preseiVing  a  neutrality  which  was  respected 
by  all  parties.  Regenstein  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1757,  but  retaken  by  the  Pruteians 
during  the  next  year.  Louis  XVIII.  resided 
at  Blankenburg  from  1796  to  1798,  as  the 
count  de  Lille. 

BLANEHOFy  Jmi  TranlflE)  called  Jan  Maat,  a 
Dutch  painter  of  marine  pieces,  bom  at  Alk- 
maar  in  1628,  died  in  1670.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cflosar  van  Everdingen,  and  also  studied  in 
Rome.  His  pictures  generally  represent  Italian 
ports  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
several  of  his  storm  scenes  possess  much  merit. 

BUNQUL  h  JeriM  IMjflttj  a  French  polit- 
ical economist,  bom  in  Nice,  Nov.  20,  1798, 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1854.  His  father,  Jean 
Dominique,  was  a  deputy  to  the  national  con- 
vention, one  of  the  73  members  sent  to  prison 
on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  (June  2, 1798),  and 
afterward  a  member  of  the  council  of  500.  The 
son  was  ori^nally  destined  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  having  become  acquainted  with  Jean 
Baptiste  Say  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Paris, 
he  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  political 
economy.  He  published  a  Eesume  of  the  history 
of  commerce  and  industry  (1826),  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  a  Precu  eUmentaire  cTeeono- 
mU  politique^  and  several  minor  publications. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  professor  in  the  special 
school  of  commerce,  where  his  lectures  on  the 
history  of  commerce  and  industrial  civilization 
attracted  unusual  attention.  When  Say  retired 
from  his  professorship  in  the  conservatoire  dei 
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arti  et  init4«r*,  Blonqai  moceeded  to  his  place. 
Iq  168T-'42  heiwoedbis  moat  important  work, 
L'Hittoirt  de  Vieonomia  palitigiu  en  Europe 
dejiuU  let  arteierujtuQu'd  noijowt  (5  vols.  8vo), 
In  1840-'8  Blanqoi  wm  &  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  fl-om  Bordeaux.  At  the  in- 
dnstrial  congress  at  Bmssels  in  1&47,  his  dis- 
conraei  were  remarked  for  their  vivacitr  and 
learning.  Ho  vlidted  various  countries  of  En- 
rope  for  the  pnrpoee  of  etudrinff  their  condi- 
tion, and  em(K>died  the  results  ui  his  books ; 
and  in  IBGI  he  furaiahed  a  complete  aooonnt 
of  the  financial  aapeota  of  London  for  the  ooad- 
em;  of  moral  and  political  scienceB,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  II.  Lwd*  iafMta,  ft  social- 
ietic  reTolntioniat  and  conspirator,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Nice  in  1806.  In  1880, 
while  a  etndent  of  law,  he  took  op  anna  agunst 
Charles  X.,  and  received  the  deoorataon  of  Jnlj. 
Cnder  the  government  of  Lonis  Philippe  he 
kept  ap  a  constant  warfare  throoch  the  press 
on  the  eiisttng  state  of  things,  ana  beo&me  one 
of  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  doctrines 
which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  188S 
be  WAS  arrested,  tried,  and  sentencod  to  one 
jear's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200  franca. 
A  few  months  lat«r,  being  snspected  of  ooro- 
plicitf  with  f^escbl,  he  was  sent  to  prison  for 
two  years  and  fined  8,000  francs,  but  was 
amnestied  before  the  expiration  of  hts  term. 
As  soon  as  he  was  released,  he  renewed  tus 
onslanght  npon  monarchical  government  and 
formed  an  organization  to  oarrj  bis  ideas  into 
effect.  In  1889,  with  Barbfis  and  others,  he 
sttempt«d  an  insurrection,  which  was  speedilj 
checked,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  bnt 
the  sentence  was  oommated  to  perpetnal  im- 
prisonment. He  was  released  by  toe  revoln- 
tion  of  1848,  and  immediatelj  organized  the 
revolationarj  "  Oentral  Repnblican  Society." 
He  led  in  the  attempt  on  Msj  16  to  overthrow 
the  constitaent  assembly,  and  was  a  few  days 
later  arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten  fears'  im- 
prisonment. He  was  released  In  1859,  but  was 
sentenced  again  to  fonr  years'  imprisonment  in 
January,  18S3.  He  appeared  again  as  one  of 
the  active  spirits  in  the  violent  agitations  In 
&Tor  of  the  red  repnbUc  which  onlininBted  in 
the  Paris  commune  in  18T1,  and  was  still  in 
1B73  B  prisoner  of  state. 

BUBKET,  a  village  of  Munster,  Ireland,  4  m. 
N.  W.  of  Oork,  noted  for  its  castle,  bnUt  by 
Oormick  MeCarty  in  1449.  This  stands  on  the 
N:  side  of  a  precipitona  ridge  of  limestone  rocic, 
rising  ftom  a  deep  valley,  and  part  of  its  base 
is  washed  by  a  small  river  called  the  Aw-Mar- 
tin.  Near  it  are  the  famoas  groves  of  Blarney. 
Of  the  original  fortress  there  remains  only  a 
large,  square,  massive  tower,  with  a  par^Mt 
breast  high;  on  the  sommit  is  the  famous 
stone,  which  is  said  to  confer  on  the  person 
kissing  it  the  peculiar  property  of  saying  any- 
thing, by  way  of  coaiing,  compliment,  or  pruse, 
most  agreeable  to  the  hearer.  From  the  virtue 
tt  thus  communicates,  the  well  known  word 
blarney  is  derived.    The  actual  Blarney  stone 
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feet  below  its  reprewntative,  and  eon  only  ba 
kissed  by  a  persoD  %eld  over  the  parapet  bj 
the  heels. 

BUSraEn  (Gr.  B>M^fila\  In  law,  has  been 
Judicially  described  (80  Pickering's  Reporti^ 
218)  as  "speaUng  evil  of  the  Dei^.  with  sb 
impious  purpose  to  derogate  ftom  the  diriiM 
m^esty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others 
from  ite  lore  and  reverence  of  Ood.  It  is 
norpcwely  unng  words  concerning  God  calen- 
lated  and  designed  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
reverence,  respect,  and  confidence  dae  to  htan 
as  the  intelligent  creator,  governor,  and  judge 
of  the  world.  It  embraces  the  idea  of  detrac- 
tion when  used  toward  the  Supreme  Being; 
as  calumny  usually  carries  the  same  idea  when 
applied  to  an  individual.  It  is  a  wilfbl  and 
malicious  attempt  to  lessen  men's  reverence 
of  God,  by  denying  his  existence,  or  his  at- 
tributes as  an  intelligent  creator,  govemor,  awl 
Judge  of  men,  and  to  prevent  their  having  coo- 


tianity  is  the  prevailing  religioD  of  a  coimtiy, 
whether  established  by  law  or  not,  blaqiheiDy 
is  so  far  noticed  by  the  taw  that  contumeliooa 
reproaches  of  Jesus  Obrist,  profane  and  maK- 
dons  scoffing  at  the  Bcriptnree,  and  eipoong 
any  part  thereof  to  contempt  or  ridicule,  an 
regarded  as  blasphemy  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. In  En^and  it  is  a  felony  at  the  com- 
mon law,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  the  early  legislation  of  the  American  colo- 
nies death  was  denounced  as  the  punishment 
for  this  offence,  bnt  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  are  now  substituted.  It  has  aometiinea 
been  argued  that  the  punirimient  of  blasphemy 
by  the  state  la  inconsistent  with  the  reUeiona 
equality  and  freedom  which  are  a  port  M  the 
American  eonstitntionsl  law ;  bat  tnia  doctrine 
has  not  obt^ed  in  the  wnirta,  which  bav« 
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always  held  that  one  who  maticionsly  makes 
use  of  langaage  calculated  to  have  an  eyU  ef- 
fect in  sapping  the  foundations  of  society  and 
of  pnblio  order,  may  properly  be  pxmished  as 
an  offender  against  the  state.  But  a  fair  dis- 
cussion in  a  decorous  manner  of  any  oontro- 
yerted  point  or  doctrine  of  religious  belief 
stands  on  very  different  |^und,  and  is  inno- 
cent; the  evil  motive  bemg  essential  to  this 
offence.  Profane  swearing  is  a  species  of 
blasphemy,  but  more  lightly  punisheo. 

BLASTDI6,  the  process  of  breaking  rocks  with 
explosive  compounds.  It  is  employed  for  break- 
ing stone  from  quarries  for  building  purposes, 
for  removing  rocks  fi'om  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  the  beds  of  watercourses,  and 
from  mines,  and  for  the  demolition  of  fortifi- 
cations, docks,  and  other  works*  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  process  will  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  differences  in  the  material  to  be  acted 
upon  as  to  hardness,  position,  and  mode  of 
stratification.  Until  within  a  few  years  the 
only  explosive  compound  used  in  blasdng  was 
gunpowder.  It  is  not  known  when  this  agent 
was  first  used  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  Chi- 
nese were  acquainted  with  its  use  as  a  projec- 
tile force  in  very  early  times,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  they  also  used  it  in  mining  operations, 
which  were  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  long  before  the  Christian  era.  In  Eu- 
rope the  Germans  were  probably  the  first  to  em- 
ploy it  in  mining. — ^In  making  preparations  for 
blasting,  the  first  step  is  to  examine  the  rock  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  size,  location, 
and  form  of  the  cavity  for  the  explosive  mate- 
rial, and  the  amount  of  the  latter  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance.  In  ordinary  Uasting 
operations,  simple  drill  holes  are  usually  fired, 
and  may  be  so  placed  and  combined  in  groups 
as  to  effect  the  displacement  of  great  masses  of 
rock;  but  in  large  operations  mines  are  ex- 
cavated for  the  introduction  of  the  explosive. 
In  either  case  one  of  the  principal  operations  is 
the  boring  or  drillingof  the  rock.  Drills  of 
various  forms  are  emplc^ed — short  and  light 
for  working  by  hand,  larger  and  longer  when 
they  are  to  be  driven  with  a  sledge.  These 
driUs  are  made  by  fiattening  the  end  of  a  steel 
bar,  and  drawing  it  to  a  blunt,  outwardly 
curved  edge,  which  should  be  from  one  eighth 
to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  di- 
ameter of  the  shaft  The  included  an^^e  at  the 
edge  should  be  from  70""  to  90"*.  This  part  of 
the  drill  is  called  the  bit.  Other  driUa,  called 
jumpers,  are  made  longer  and  of  a  different 
rorm,  and  are  intended  to  be  driven  by  the 
force  of  their  own  gravity.  The  jumper  is 
made  .of  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  from  5  to  8  ft. 
long,  with  a  bulbous  enlargement  rather  nearer 
one  end  than  the  other.  The  bit,  which  is  of 
steel,  has  usually  the  same  form  as  in  the  hand 
drill,  but  sometimes  has  two  cutting  edges, 
formed  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  In 
udng  the  jumper  from  two  to  four  men  are 
employed,  who  simply  raise  it  to  the  proper 


height  and  let  it  M,  giving  it  at  the  same  time 
a  ^ifficient  rotary  motion  to  cause  it  to  out  a 
chip  from  a  bench  left  by  the  preceding  stroke. 
The  hole  is  usually  commenced  with  one  end 
of  the  drill  and  finished  with  the  other.  Some 
drills  which  are  propelled  by  their  own  weight 
are  made  very  heavy  and  raised  by  steam 
power.  Other  drills,  the  most  notable  among 
which  are  the  Burleigh,  IngersoU,  Wood,  Hotch- 
kiss,  and  Ghirdner  (see  Bobiko),  are  mounted 
on  carriages  and  driven  by  steam  or  com- 
pressed ah*,  which  is  delivered  by  means  dT 
pipes  and  stout  hose  capable  of  sustaining  a 
pressure  of  fhmi  60  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square 
mch.  By  the  use  of  air  in  place  of  steam,  the 
drill  can  be  worked  in  chambers  where  the 
heat  and  moisture  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  steam  would  be  unendurable.  Revolving 
tools  worked  on  the  principle  of  augers,  wim 
bits  of  various  forms  to  suit  the  Mnd  of  work 
to  be  done,  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
soft  rock.  The  American  diamond  drill  is  a 
revolving  tool  which  is  driven  by  steam  or 
compressed  air.  The  bit  is  armed  with  black 
diamonds,  which  are  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  a 
free  passage  for  the  drill  rod.  It  is  much  used 
in  deep  boring  for  artesian  wells  and  for  pros- 
pecting coal  and  other  mines,  but  is  said  to  be 
also  well  adapted  to  boring  holes  for  blasting. 
— Natural  fissures  in  the  rock  are  often  taken 
advantage  of  to  introduce  powder,  which  is 
covered  with  dry  sand,  a  communication  being 
retained  by  means  of  a  fuse.  This  is  called  a 
sand  blast.  For  breaking  down  the  huge  blocks 
of  native  copper  in  the  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, no  other  known  method  but  shaking 
them  by  the  sand  blast  would  be  effectual. 
Standing  upon  their  edges  in  the  veins,  and 
entirely  enclosed  in  solid  rock,  they  are  first 
uncovered  along  one  of  their  sides  by  exca- 
vating a  horizontal  drift  or  gallery.  Small 
cavities  are  then  made  behind  the  mass,  along 
its  upper  edge,  by  repeated  blasts  in  the  tangled 
rock  and  copper.  As  these  cavities  are  enlarged, 
more  powaer  is  introduced,  till,  if  the  mass 
be  very  large,  several  hundred  pounds  are 
spread  in  the  crevice  behind  it,  and  fired  at 
once ;  and  thus  it  is  finally  thrown  over  into  the 
op^i  space  previously  excavated. — As  the  great 
labor  in  blasting  consists  in  drilling  the  holes, 
which  after  all  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  various  plans  have  been  devised  for 
enlarging  the  cavity  at  the  bottom.  In  calcare- 
ous rock  this  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
acids,  which  dissolve  the  stone.  For  other 
rocks  a  very  ingenious  process  was  invented  by 
Mr.  A.  Stickney,  of  ConcoM,  N.  H.  After  the 
hole  (which  should  be  not  less  than  8  in.  in 
diameter)  is  bored  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  ft, 
fragments  of  the  best  hard-wood  charcoal  are 
thrown  into  the  bottom  and  ignited.  A  blast 
is  then  blown  in  fh>m  a  portable  bellows 
through  a^  wrought-iron  tul^  to  which  is 
added  at  its  lower  extremity  a  tube  of  pla- 
thium  not  less  than  a  foot  in  length  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.    The  lower  extremity  of  this 
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is  closed,  bat  its  sides  are  perforated  with  nu- 
merous small  holes.  As  the  blast  circulates 
through  these  the  charcoal  bums  viyidly,  pro- 
ducing intense  heat  and  melting  away  the  sides 
of  the  cavity.  The  tubes  must  be  frequently 
withdrawn  to  hook  out  the  fragments  of  cinder 
which  accumulate;  and  as  the  size  of  the 
chamber  increases  more  charcoal  is  continually 
dropped  into  the  hole  by  the  side  of  the  tubes, 
the  hole  being  left  .open  for  the  escape  of  the 
gases.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
cavity  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  20  or  80 
lbs.  of  powder.  In  granitic  rocks  the  effect  of 
this  operation  is  very  remarkable ;  the  ingredi- 
ents melt  down  into  a  liquid  slag,  and  if  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  is  dashed  in  upon  the  highly 
heated  surface,  this  is  scaled  off  in  large  flakes 
by  the  sudden  chill,  and  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  the  high  steam  which  is  instantly  gen- 
erated. In  hard  silicious  rocks,  as  the  firm 
sandstones  of  ^e  Shawangunk  range,  the  rock 
crumbles  down  to  sand,  and  this  is  blown  out 
of  the  hole  as  the  process  goes  on,  covering  the 
surface  around.  In  calcareous  rocks  the  stone 
is  burned  to  quicklime,  and  a  large  cavity  is 
rapidly  produced.  The  heat  generated  in  this 
operation  is  so  great,  that  wrought-iron  pipes 
have  been  melted  down  by  coming  into  too 
dose  a  contact  with  the  charcoal.  The  en- 
larged size  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom  is  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  explosive  force  of  the 
g>wder  to  be  exerted  to  the  best  advantage, 
uge  masses  of  rock  are  lifted  up,  and  cracks 
of  great  extent  are  opened  to  a  depth  not 
readied  by  the  ordinaiy  method  of  blasting. 
These  cracks  afford  convenient  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  the  sand  blast,  ana  ^us  very 
large  quantities  of  rock  are  broken  up  with 
comparatively  small  expense  for  drilling. — ^Fir- 
ing a  number  of  charges  simultaneously  by  the 
galvanic  battery  is  sometimes  adopted  with 
great  advantage,  where  large  bodies  are  to  be 
moved.  The  effect  produced  by  the  same 
quantity  of  powder  is  much  greater  than  if  the 
charges  were  separately  exploded.  The  same 
mode  of  firing  is  also  conveniently  applied  to 
blasting  under  water.  This  method  nas  been 
said  to  have  been  first  practised  in  England  in 
1889,  by  Gen.  Pasley  in  removing  the  wreck 
of  the  Royal  George,  and  by  Mr.  Alan  Steven- 
son in  submarine  rock  blasting.  But  in  voL 
xxi.  of  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for 
1831,  is  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hare,  describing  the 
operations  of  Mr.  Moses  Shaw,  who  had  already 
applied  the  electrical  machine  to  this  purpose, 
and  then  by  advice  of  Dr.  Hare  was  m^dng 
use  of  the  galvanic  battery ;  and  in  voL  xxvi. 
of  the  same  Journal  (1884)  the  apparatus  is 
fully  described,  with  drawing  which  show  that 
the  arrangement  was  essentially  the  same  with 
that  now  in  use.  In  1848  three  charges  of 
18,000  lbs.  of  powder  were  fired  simultaneously 
by  this  means  at  Dover,  by  Mr.  William  Oubitt 
A  chalk  cliff  400  feet  high  was  thrown  down 
with  little  report,  and  the  beach  was  covered 
with  400,000  cubic  yards  of  chalk  rock.    It  is 


estimated  that  the  saving  to  the  Southeastern 
railway  company  in  this  operation  over  the 
ordinary  process  was  not  less  than  £7,000. 
Very  successful  blasting  was  performed  at  the 
Holyhead  quarries  in  England  m  January,  1867, 
for  supplying  stone  for  uie  breakwater  at  that 
place.  The  accompanying  diagram  ^fig.  1) 
exhibits  the  ground  plim  of  the  galleries  and 
return  chambers.  These  latter  were  placed  3 
ft  below  the  level  of  the  ground  line  of  the 
face  of  the  quarry,  because  it  had  been  found 
by  experience  that  if  they  were  placed  above 
the  level,  a  wall  of  rock  would  be  left  standing, 
expensive  to  remove.  The  method  of  estima- 
ting the  total  quantities  of  powder  for  loading 
the  four  chambers  was  as  follows:  The  cubicu 
content  <^f  the  mass  to  be  dislodged  was  di\ided 


Fxo.  l.-0i1g{iua  Fm«  of  Bock,  210  ft  kwig,  115  ft  bi^ 

by  12,  the  minimum  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
ton,  and  the  ^^otient  by  5,  it  being  estimi^ed 
in  this  case  that  one  pound  of  powder  was  re- 
quired to  dislodge  nve  tons  of  rock.  The 
length  of  the  face  of  the  rock  being  210  fL,  its 
height  115  ft.,  and  the  horizontal  depth  to  be 
removed  40  ft.,  the  proper  quantity  of  powder 
was  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  16,000  lbs. 
The  Quantities  applicable  to  charges  No.  1,  2, 
8,  ana  4,  the  lines  of  least  resistance  being  re- 
spectively 26,  25,  20,  and  27  ft,  were  4,200, 
4,500,  2,800,  and  5,000  lbs.  That  these  esti- 
mates were  very  nearly  correct  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  force  of  the  powder  was  main- 
ly expended  in  displacing  and  breaking  up  the 
rock,  but  little  concussion  of  air  being  produced. 
The  report  of  Col.  Servante  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers, who  was  sent  to  witness  the  explo- 
sion, says :  **  The  mass  was  quietly  overthrown 
down  to  the  level  of  the  quarry  ground  line, 
with  verjr  little  noise,  and  scarcely  a  stone  was 
thrown  mto  the  air.^^  The  quantity  oi  rock 
detached  was  found  to  be  120,000  tons,  in 
blod^  of  from  8  to  40  tons,  averaging  7i  tons 
of  stone  to  one  pound  of  powder.  The  operas 
tions  were  conducted  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Reitheimer, 
the  engineer  employed  by  the  Messrs.  Rigby, 
the  proprietors  of  the  quarry.  The  galleries 
and  shaft  were  tamped  with  clay,  and  the 
tamping  was  extended  through  the  entrance 
gallery  to  the  suHace  of  the  rock.  The  de- 
scription of  the  operations  performed  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Kusdan  docks  at  Sebastopol 
by  the  English  and  French  engineers,  which  is 
contained  in  vol  vi.  of  the  *^  Professional  Pa- 
pers of  the  Oorps  of  Royal  Engineers^*  of 
Great  Britdn,  presents  interesting  examples 
of  blasting. — The  choice  of  the  explosive  com- 
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ponnd  depends  npon  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
De  performed,  in  (quarrying,  ffonpowder  of 
slow  igniting  power  is  preferred,  becaose  it  is 
desirea  to  avoid  pulverization ;  bat  in  simply 
clearing  away  material,  a  more  instantaneous 
explosive  is  found  to  be  more  effectual.  Oun- 
cotton  was  used  in  Europe  to  some  extent  soon 
after  its  discovery,  but  has  never  been  employed 
in  any  important  work  in  this  country,  except 
as  an  experiment.  Nitro-glyoerine,  or  some 
preparation  of  it,  as  giant  powder,  is  the  com- 
pound now  relied  upon  when  rapidity  and  an 
approach  to  accuracy  of  result  are  desired ;  and 
it  IS  generally  preferred  when  the  disengi^ng 
of  smface  portions  of  rock  is  the  immediate 
object  It  often  happens  in  some  situations, 
especially  in  excavating  chambers  under  water, 
where  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep 
the  water  bed  as  firm  and  intact  as  possible, 
that  a  seamy  structure  of  rock  requires  the  use 
of  an  explosive  which  will  expena  its  force  as 
much  as  possible  in  detaching  onl^  a  certain 
superficial  mass,  upon  the  same  pnnciple  that 
a  small  hammer,  propelled  with  a  sharp  quick 
stroke,  is  better  adapted  to  drive  a  nail  in  an 
unstable  and  slight  body  than  a  heavy  one. 
When  gunpowder  is  used,  the  holes  are  usually 
drilled  deeper  than  for  nitro-glycerine,  and  when 
practicable  the  powder  is  poured  into  the  cavity 
mstead  of  being  introduced  in  a  cartridge. 
Therefore  the  holes  are  drilled  in  a  downward 
direction,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  course 
of  lamination  and  other  circumstances  will 
admit  The  small  hand  drill  is  held  and  driven 
by  one  person,  and  after  each  stroke  it  is  turned 
snflSciently  to  allow  of  a  chip  being  cut  from  a 
section  of  the  bottom.  The  degree  to  which 
this  turning  is  done  at  each  stroke  is  a  matter 
of  consequence,  as  upon  it  depends  much  of  the 
rapidity  and  economy  of  the  operation.  When 
the  bottom  of  ^e  cavity  becomes  obstructed, 
instruments  called  scrapers  or  dippers  are  used 
to  clear  it  out.  Some  of  these  tools  are  merely 
wires  bent  at  right  angles  at  one  end,  which  is 
flattened  so  as  to  form  a  shelf  upon  which  the 
rubbish  may  be  taken ;  but  the  flattened  end 
should  be  lightly  depressed  on  one  side,  so 
that  by  a  twisting  motion  the  shelf  or  pan 
may  be  made  to  pass  under.  A  worm  is  often 
formed  at  the  other  end  for  carrying  a  piece  of 
sponge  or  other  material  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  to  absorb  water.  It  is  generally  advan- 
tageous to  pour  water  into  the  cavity  while 
drilling  for  the  purpose  of  softening  die  rock, 
and  keeping  the  bit  from  heating.  It  often 
happens  that  water  percolates  into  the  cavity, 
and  in  either  case  some  contrivance  is  reouirec^ 
to  occasionaUv  remove  it.  When  the  hole  has 
reached  a  sufiscient  depth  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  ^th  the  scraper  and  a  piece 
of  sponge  or  cloth  attached  to  a  stick  or  to 
the  worm  at  one  end  of  the  scraper.  Then 
the  proper  charge  of  powder  is  poured  in  and 
covered  with  a  tamping,  which  may  consist 
of  dry  sand,  brick  dust,  or  moist  clay.  When 
dry  sand  is  used,  it  is  not  tamped  down,  but 


brick  dust  or  clay  is,  the  material  being  intro- 
duced in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  suc- 
cessivelv  compacted  with  a  tamping  rod,  which 
is  simply  a  straight  bar  of  copper,  brass,  or 
wood.  The  end  of  a  fhse,  which  is  made  of 
gutta-percha  cylinder,  impervious  to  moisture, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  gunpowder,  charcoaL 
and  nitre,  is  passed  into  the  hole  and  insertea 
in  the  body  of  the  charge  before  the  tamping 
material  is  introduced,  the  other  end  remiuning 
outside  and  being  of  a  suflSbient  lengtii  to  bum 
the  desired  time  before  producing  the  explo- 
sion. When  a  fuse  is  not  employe^  a  priming 
needle  made  of  copper  is  passed  down  one  side 
of  the  hole,  with  the  point  extending  into  the 
powder.  It  has  a  tapering  form,  so  that  its 
withdrawal  will  not  disturb  the  tamping,  which 
in  this  case  must  be  more  or  less  damp.  When 
the  needle  is  withdrawn  the  canal  is  filled  with 
fine  powder,  and  its  ignition  effected  with  a 
slow  match.  When  the  cavity,  in  consequence 
of  percolation  fh>m  surrounding  rock,  cannot  be 
dried,  the  powder  must  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a  cartridge,  the  case  of  which  is  made  of  tin  or 
pitched  paper.  When  nitro-glycerine  is  used, 
it  is  placed  in  cartridges  and  exploded  by 
means  of  some  kind  of  fulminate,  as  fulminate 
of  mercuiy  or  chlorate  of  potash,  or  both  to- 
gether. The  fulminate  may  be  ignited  either 
by  a  fuse  or  by  a  galvanic  battery.  The  use 
of  nitro-glycerine  in  its  raw  state  being  consid- 
ered very  dangerous,  preparations  of  it  have 
been  made,  which  with  careful  handling  are  no 
more  hazardous  than  gunpowder.  Of  these, 
giant  powder  or  dynamite,  which  is  composed 
of  76  per  cent  of  nitro-glycerine  with  25  per 
cent,  of  a  certain  silicious  infusorial  earth^  holds 
the  first  rank.  When  an  explosive  compound 
is  fired,  the  great  aod  almost  instantaneous 
expansion  of  liberated  gases,  which  in  the  case 
of  gunpowder  is  many  hundred  times  its  vol- 
ume, produces  an  equal  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions. Those  surfaces  which  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance of  course  give  way  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent; and  the  slower  the  explosion  and  conse- 
quent expansion,  the  more  will  these  surfaces 
be  displaced,  receiving  by  direct  action  and  re- 
action most  of  the  explosive  force,  while  the 
firmer  material  will  be  left  undisturbed.  When, 
however,  nitro-glycerine  is  used,  the  expansion 
of  gases  is  so  nearly  instantaneous,  tnat  the 
tampings,  even  when  they  are  quite  unstable, 
offer  an  amount  of  resistuioe  which  is  consid- 
erable. Even  when  it  is  fired  upon  the  surface 
of  a  rock  under  a  depth  of  only  a  few  feet  of 
water,  so  great  is  the  reaction  produced  by  the 
inertia  of  the  water  that  a  sufficient  force  is 
exerted  against  the  rock  to  rend  it  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  large  extent  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances even  gunpowder  will  explode  with 
considerable  effect  Mr.  MaiUefert  in  the  years 
1851  and  1852  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  gun- 
powder in  surface  blasting  under  water,  in  re- 
moving large  portions  of  several  of  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  the  East  river  at 
HeU  Gate.   Rocks  known  as  Pot  rock,  the  Fry- 
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ing  Pad,  Aod  Way's  reef,  were  very  oonnder- 
abl;  reduced  bj  dmply  exploding  large  oani- 
sterB  of  gunpowder,  bj  meana  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, upon  Uieir  anr&oes.  From  Auff.  IB,  18CI, 
when  the  first  blast  waa  fired,  to  Harcb  25, 
18S2,  284  ohargee,  containing  S^aSl  lbs.  of 
powder,  were  exploded  upon  Pot  rock,  re- 
moving aboQt  10  feet  of  ita  depth,  aa  oarefiil 
Bonndiiiga  have  since  shown,  althongh  it  waa 
asserted  at  the  time  that  more  had  bMo  re- 
moved. On  Frying  Pan  and  Way's  reef  840 
charges,  ooutaiuing  aboat  28,000  tbs.,  were  ex- 
ploded, increasing  the  depth  of  water  oonsider- 
ably.  Since  this  pioneer  work  of  Hr.  Uailiefert 
nitro-glyoerine  has  been  naed  in  nmilar  opera- 
tions with  much  greater  and  more  satisfactory 
resalta.  In  &ot,  this  otanponnd,  or  some  prep- 
aration of  it^  is  now  employed  by  the  engmeer 
as  tbongh  it  were  a  Una  of  ehiael  ibr  chipping 
away  prqjections  of  rook  wherever  they  pre- 
sent themaelvea.  Sur&oe  blasting  has,  how- 
ever, been  abandoned,  except  for  the  removal  of 
snparficial  or  unimportant  maasei  of  rook.  It 
has  been  fonnd  that  when  live  rook,  as  Ann, 
nndetached,  and  imd<sint«grated  rook  is  called, 
has  been  reached,  the  sor&oe  blast,  even  when 
made  with  nitro-glyoerine,  makes  so  little  com- 
parative impresfflon,  that  it  is  more  expeditioas 
uid  economical  to  drill  and  introdnoe  the 
oha^e  into  the  body  of  the  rook.  When,  how- 
ever, it  fonne  so  mnoh  of  an  obstniction  as  to 
require  several  feet  in  depth  and  a  oonadera- 
ble  horizontal  section  to  be  removed,  it  has 
been  fonnd  preferable  to  make  large  exoava- 
tions  into  the  body  of  the  rock  from  beneath, 
proceeding  according  to  the  method  of  mining, 
and  to  remove  the  shell  by  the  umnltaneons 
eiplodon  of  charges  introduced  into  it.  Prao- 
Ui^  appUcatdons  of  this  method  will  benotioed 
ftirther  on. — When  it  is  designed  to  bore  a  tun- 
nel into  a  mountain,  a  heading,  as  it  is  called^ 
is  commenced  at  the  floor  of  the  tnnnel  and 
driven  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  If  the  plane 
of  the  floor  is  not  beneath  the  plane  upon 
which  the  work  is  began,  and  the  snrface  of 
the  rock  is  sufficiently  perpendicular,  the  work 
may  be  commenced  by  bringing  a  carriage,  arm- 
ed with  one  or  more  Bnrleign  or  other  drills, 
to  the  face  of  the  rock,  dmling  a  horiiontal 
line  of  perforations  a  short  distanoe  above  the 
plane  of  the  floor  of  tlie  tunnel,  driving  the 


Fie.  1.— BnrMgh  DiUl  at  Work. 

drills  in  an  obliquely  downward  direction,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  ,  charing  the  holes  with 
gonpowder  or  nitro-glycerine,  and  firing  them 
wmoltaneoualybymeansof  tike  galvanic  battery. 


(See  fig.  S.)  If  necessary,  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  until  a  step,  faong  downward  and  of 
Boffldent  depth,  is  formed  to  afford  the  meet 
efficient  displacement  of  rock  by  subsequent 


Fia.  a.— Mods  of  FamADg  BUpa  ("Slopliv'). 

blasts.  Then  another  line  of  perforatdons  is 
drilled  in  the  step,  in  a  plane  parallel  with 
its  under  surface,  at  a  suitable  distanoe  abwe 
its  edge,  which  are  also  charged  with  the  ex- 
plosive and  fired.  ^See  fig.  8.)  This  proceM 
IS  to  be  roffeated  unti]  the  arch  or  crown  of  the 
tnnnel  is  reached,  and  then  a  new  bench  is  to 
he  formed.  This  work  can  be  advantageously 
performed  by  band  drilling,  bat  when  it  i«  con- 
venient to  work  a  power  tlrill  its  employment 
will  generally  afford  the  greateat  progreei. 
When  the  tnnnel  is  of  sufficient  height  it  is 
_  nsoal  to  drive  tbe  head- 
ing (H,  flg.  4>  forward 
beneath  the  crown,  and 
to  follow  with  one  or 
more  benches  (B  and 
BO.  The  work  U  al- 
ways driven  against 
the  p^rpendicnlar  &oes 
of  the  headings  and  benchea,  aikd  in  the  diiao- 
tion  of  the  a^  of  the  tnnnel ;  but  the  lamina- 
tion of  the  rook  may  be  snch  aa  to  make  it 
preferable  to  drill  the  holes  in  the  upper  snrlaM 
of  a  benah,  as  at  i,  and  throw  the  rock  hori- 
zontally from  the  face,  instead  of  oommenoingat 
b'  and  throwing  it  downward.  Nitro-glyoerine 
may  be  placed  m  the  drill  holes  in  cartridgM, 
and  fired  without  tamping  or  with  water  tamp- 
ing, its  action  being  so  instantaneoua  that  a  s^ 
aration  is  readily  effected  in  the  lateral  direodoo, 
toward  the  mider  sur&ce  of  the  benoh.  Wha 
the  floor  of  the  tunnel  lies  beneatii  the  suriace 
and  it  cannot  ao  readily  be  reached  othe^ris^ 
(X  where  coonter  tunnelling  is  deeiiable,  s 
shaft  ia  funk  to  the  reanired  plane.  The  pro- 
cess of  excavating  a  snsit  is  conducted  upoD 
prlnoiples  nmilar  to  tboee  which  govern  the 
driving  of  the  tunnel,  in  so  &r  as  the  forming  of 
benobesandtliedetaohingof  the  rook  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  of  least  resiatanca  is  ooncvn- 
ed,  altboufb  a  heading,  from  Uie  nature  of  the 
case,  could  not  be  driven  downward  in  advanoe 
of therestof tbeshaftwithanyadvantage.  Tlw 
working  will  of  course  be  vari^  according  to  the 
stmotore  and  composition  of  the  rook,  and  the 
position  of  its  strata.  It  may  happen  at  times 
that  Gonmderable  portions  oan  be  removed 
with  wedges  and  levers,  and  this  may  be  the 
case  In  the  tunnel  as  well  as  in  the  shaft,  bat 
not  so  frequently.  In  sinking  a  shaft  a  bench 
is  formed,  and  successive  portions  are  de- 
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tached,  either  by  blasting  or  other  means,  until 
the  whole  is  removed  and  a  new  bench  formed. 
The  progress  made  in  blasting  at  the  Hoosao 
tunnel  in  Massachnsetts  daring  the  month  of 
March,  1872,  in  the  east  end,  at  a  distance  of 
10,046  ft  from  the  entrance,  was  120  ft  of 
heading  2i  ft  wide  and  9  ft  high.  This  head- 
ing was  attacked  by  12  Borleiglj  drills,  mount- 
ed on  two  carriages  manned  by  eight  men  and 
a  foreman.  On  Dec  12  of  the  same  year  the 
last  portion  of  rock  that  divided  the  exca- 
vations was  removed,  and  it  was  fonnd  that 
the  axes  of  the  two  only  differed  by  the  re- 
markably small  error  of  five  sixths  of  an  inch 
laterally,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  vertically. 
(See  TuKNBL.) — In  submarine  blastingon  a  large 
scale,  by  the  modem  method,  a  coffer  dam  is 

erected  over  the  rock 
and  a  shaft  sunk  into 
it,  from  which  tun- 
nels are  excavated  in 
radiating  directions, 
and  these  connected 
by  concentric  galle- 
ries, while  columns 
Fig.  6.— Coffer  Dam.         of  rock  are  left  as 

supports  to  the  roof,  and  to  maintun  the  water 
bed  till  the  work  is  completed.  A  sufficient 
number  of  chargCMi  of  an  explosive  compound  are 
then  introduced  into  the  columns  in  chambers, 
and  in  the  shell,  and  simultaneously  fired  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery.  When  tlie  work 
is  not  too  extensive  and  the  superincumbent 
pressure  of  rock  and  water  is  not  too  great, 
the  columns  of  rock  supporting  the  roof  may 
be*  replaced  by  wooden  ones,  thus  allowing  of 
the  removal  of  a  larger  amount  of  material  be- 
fore the  final  explosion  takes  place.  This  is 
an  advantage,  since  its  removal  in  this  way  is 
less  expensive  than  by  rakes  and  grappling 
irons  aner  it  is  broken  up  and  lying  beneath 
the  water.  In  such  excavations  many  precau- 
tions are  required  which  are  unnecessary  in 
boring  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain.  Mathe- 
matical calculations  and  estimates,  requiring 
extensive  engineering  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment,  must  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  resistance  required  in  the  arches 
and  in  the  columns  of  support,  composed  as 
they  are  of  rock  of  varying  composition,  tex- 
ture, and  degree  and  direction  of  stratification. 
If  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  water  bed, 
the  works  would  be  fiooded,  causing  serious 
delay  and  expense  in  making  repairs,  which 
must  be  done  by  sinking  rocks  and  cement 
into  the  breach  and  pumping  the  water  from 
the  caverns.  Moreover,  the  breach  might  be 
so  extensive  f|s  to  be  irreparable,  in  which 
case  the  remainder  of  the  rock  which  had  been 
tunnelled  would  have  to  be  removed  by  sur- 
face blasting.  It  frequentiy  happens  that  small 
fissures  are  opened,  which  under  the  great 
pressure  of  water  from  above  cause  serious 
annoyance,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  brought  to  bear  are  required 
to  stop  the  leak.    To  avoid  disturbing  the  water 


bed,  it  is  also  safer  to  fire  the  blasts  of  nitro- 
glycerine singly  with  a  fuse,  and  not  in  num- 
bers simultaneously.  It  is  tiius  perceived  that 
blasting  as  now  practised  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  science  of  civil  engineering. 
With  the  materials  and  appliances  at  hand,  in 
the  form  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  per- 
fect safety  fuse,  the  ready  and  facile  command 
of  galvanic  electricity,  properly  constructed 
drills,  and  compressed  air  engines  to  propel 
them,  the  problems  presented  to  the  civil  en- 
gineer are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  offer  no 
obstacles  which  caroful  and  correct  calculation 
cannot  overcome. — The  removal  of  Blossom 
rook  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  process  of  removing  submarine 
rocks  by  conducting  the  excavation  from  with- 
in. It  is  the  only  operation  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  completed,  although  another  and  more 
extensive  one,  previously  commenced,  is  now 
(1872)  in  progress  at  Hallett's  point  in  the  East 
river,  opposite  New  York.  Tjie  top  of  Blos- 
som rock  was  about  6  ft.  below  tne  surface 
of  the  water  at  mean  low  tide.  A  horizontal 
section  at  the  depth  of  24  ft.  measured  196  x 
105  ft.  The  quantity  of  rock  contained  with- 
in these  boundaries  was  about  5,000  cubic 
yards,  and  consisted  of  a  metamorphic  sand- 
stone of  irregular  stratification.  The  great  mass 
of  it  was  so  soft  as  not  to  require  blasting.  In 
October,  1868,  brevet  Brig.  Gen.  B.  S.  Alex- 
ander, lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers  U.  S.  A., 
communicated  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  this 
rock  to  Lieut  Col.  R.  S.  Williamson,  m^jor  of 
engineers,  who  had  been  placed  in  change  of 
its  survey.  Gen.  Alexander's  plan  is  briefly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extract  from  his  com- 
munication: *^I  propose  to  enclose  a  small 
surface  of  the  rock  by  a  water-tight  coffer 
dam ;  in  this  space  to  sink  a  rectangular  shaft 
about  4  by  9  ft,  which  is  the  size  I  have  seen 
in  coal  mines;  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft 
to  run  tunnels  and  make  powder  chambers  in 
such  positions  that  wh^n  exploded  the  whole 
rock  down  to  the  level  of  24  ft  below  the  level 
of  the  water  will  be  lifted  in  the  air  and  shiv- 
ered to  pieces."  In  November  following,  Mr. 
A.  W.  von  Schnudt,  a  civil  engineer  of  San 
Francisco,  sent  in  a  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  rock,  and  offered  to  perform  the  work 
for  $75,000,  which  plan  and  offer  were  in 
due  time  accepted.  His  plan  was  similar  to 
Gen.  Alexander's,  except  that  instead  of  the 
ordinary  coffer  dam  he  proposed  to  sink  an 
iron  cylinder  6  ft.  in  diameter,  carrying  an  in- 
dia-rubber flap  at  its  lower  end,  pump  out  the 
water,  bore  into  the  rock,  and  slide  another 
cylinder  inside  of  the  first  down  into  the  ex- 
cavation and  secure  it  by  cement  It  was, 
however,  found  difficult  to  place  the  iron  cyl- 
inder in  position  without  first  resorting  to  the 
ordinary  cribwork  coffer  dam.  The  sinking  of 
the  shaft  was  commenced  Dec.  7,  1869.  Only 
one  man  could  work  at  a  time,  but  in  the  space 
of  four  weeks  a  depth  of  SO  ft  below  low 
water  was  reached*    Drifts  were  then  run  into 


the  longer  and  eihortor  aies  of  the  rock,  and 
Btefim  was  used  in  hoisting.  The  mbbish  was 
dumped  upon  one  side  of  the  rock,  from  which 
most  of  it  was  washed  by  the  tide.  DarioK 
the  month  of  January,  16T0,  eight  men  fonnd 
room  to  work.  Most  of  the  rock  was  removed 
hj  picks  and  sledges,  only  -10  lbs.  of  exploave 
(^iant  powder)  being  used  in  the  wbole  opera- 
tion. In  February  16  men  fonod  space  to 
work,  and  by  the  20tb  of  April  the  dimensions 
of  the  CflTitj  were  140  by  60  ft.,  with  a  maxi- 
mDm  iieigbt  of  12  ft.  Colomns  of  rock  were 
at  first  left  for  support,  but  they  were  from 
time  to  time  replaced  with  upright  timbers 
from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four,  which  were  left  standing  near 
the  shaft.    Preparations  were  now  made  to 


Fis.  (I.— Vertical  BecUon  of  CoBtt  Dun  and  EicantloD  it 
Bktaiom  jBock. 

hlow  up  the  shell.  The  following  diagram, 
copied  from  the  official  report,  will  explain  the 
method  of  oondactjng  the  explosion.    Powder 
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was  used  as  the  explosive,  nitrate  of  soda 
taking  the  place  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  its 
composition.  The  quantity  need  was  43,000 
lbs.  The  vessels  for  cont^ning  it  were  38  ale 
casks  of  60  gallons  each,  and  seven  old  tanks 
made  of  boiler  iron,  holding  abont  SOO  lbs.  of 
powder  each.  The  esploaon  was  effected  by 
a  galvanic  battery  statjoned  in  a  boat  abont 
800  ft.  from  the  rock,  A  column  of  water 
about  200  feet  in  diameter  waa  thrown  into  the 
ur  to  a  height  of  200  to  SOO  ft.,  and  pieces  of 
rock  and  timberwere  thrown  high  aoove  the 
water  column.  The  rock  was  found  to  be  ef- 
fectually demolished,  although  if  the  eioava- 
tions  had  been  carried  to  a  greater  depth  much 
after  labor  in  clearing  away  mbbish  and  pro- 
jecting points  would  have  been  saved.  The 
contract  was  fuily  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Von 
Schmidt,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Henerof  the  corps  of  engineers. — 
At  New  York,  the  operations  of  Mr.  Maillefert 
in  snr&oe  blasting  bad  greatly  improved  the 


navi^tiou  of  the  East  river;  bnt  no  compre- 
hensive plan  was  projected  till  the  eommer 
of  1866,  when  brevet  M^or  Gen.  John  New- 
ton was  assigned  by  the  war  department  to 
the  duty  of  examining  the  obstmctiona,  and 
making  estunatea  of  the  work  necesBU7  to  Iw 
done.  He  submitted  throe  plans,  each  of  which 
included  the  removal  of  the  rock  at  Ballet's 
point.  Some  work  was  done  on  aome  of  the 
smaller  rocks  by  Mr.  S.F.Sbelboame,  who  tried 
experiments  with  a  rotating  diamond  drill,  and 
afterward  constructed  a  percussion  drill  of 
larger  Mze,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  collisioa 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  test  of  drilling. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  congress  appropriated 
f  lTfi,000  for  improvements  at  Hell  Gate,  and 
Gen.  Newton  proceeded  to  ccsnplete  the  plans 
for  the  performance  of  the  work.  The  re- 
moval of  the  submarine  rock  at  Hallett'a  prant 
was  the  first  work  decided  upon.  This  rock, 
projecting  aome  SOO  ft.  into  the  stream,  and 
throwing  the  tide-  from  Long  Island  eonnd 
agunst  an  oppodng  rook  called  the  Gridiron, 
makes  the  navigation  at  that  place  very  diffi. 
cult  The  plan  of  operation  was  to  sink  a  shaft 
upon  Hallett's  point,  and  from  it  excavate  tnn. 
nels  in  the  rock  in  a  radiating  direction  under 
the  river  and  connect  them  with  concentric 
galleries ;  then,  after  removing  from  the  inte- 
rior as  much  of  the  rock  as  possible  without 
danger  of  letting  in  the  water,  to  blow  up  the 
roof  and  supporting  colomns.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  July,  1869.  A  coffer  dam  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  whose  great- 
eat  diameter  was  140  ft.,  was  erected  on  the 
shore,  and  a  abaft  106  by  96  ft.  in  diameter  w'u 
snnk  to  a  depth  of  82  ft.  below  mean  low  water. 
Diverging  tunneb  were  then  oommenced,  and 
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after  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  concen- 
tric galleries  were  excavated,  and  as  the  woA 
proceeded  their  number  increased,  until  at  the 
present  time  (November,  1872)  there  are  19 
tunnels,  some  of  whioh  are  nearly  eompleted, 
extending  from  190  to  240  fL  beyond  the  shaft, 
and  connected  by  seven  concentric  galleries, 
from  which  28,000  cubic  jards  of  rock  have 
been  removed.  The  rook  is  a  tough  horn- 
blende gneiss,  and  lies  in  strata  of  varioos  de- 
grees of  inclination,  presenting  interesting  prob- 
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lems.  The  work  has  heen  in  satisfactory  pro- 
gress since  the  sommer  of  1869,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  interval,  when  the  available  fonds 
were  ezhaosted ;  but  the  appropriations  have 
never  been  nearly  eqoal  to  what  conld  have 
been  economically  expended.  The  Burleigh 
drill  has  been  in  constant  nse,  bat  hand  druls 
are  also  worked  with  great  advantage,  as  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  it  is  found  expedient  to  use 
many  smaU  blasts  of  giant  powder.  When  the 
excavation  is  completed  it  is  deigned  to  intro- 
duce an  explosive  compound  into  the  columns 
and  various  parts  of  the  roof,  and  produce  a 
simultaneous  explosion  with  a  galvanic  current 
Topographical  surveys  are  continually  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  determine 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  excavation,  the 
usual  methods  of  triangulation  and  levelling  be- 
ing employed.  There  nave  been  21,000  sound- 
ings and  8,000  borings  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  live 
rock.  No  accident  has  happened  with  the  use 
of  nitro-glycerine,  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
it  is  prepared,  and  the  prudence  with  which  it 
is  handled.  With  regard  to  the  preparations 
of  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  or  giant  powder 
is  considered  by  those  who  use  it  to  be  a  safer 
explosive  than  gunpowder.  Dualline,  which  is 
a  somewhat  similar  preparation,  has  also  been 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  The  danger  in 
udng  nitro-glycerine  arises  principally  from  the 
collection  of  vapors  liable  to  take  place  when 
it  is  confined. 

BLAYE  (anc.  Blavia\  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde,  20  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Bordeaux ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,761.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town,  with  the  citadel,  lies 
on  a  steep  rock ;  in  the  citadel,  which  was  built 
by  Vauban,  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  im- 
prisoned in  1882.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Fort  M6doc,  and  on  an  islet  between 
them  is  a  fortified  tower  called  the  PAt6  de 
Blaye.  The  town  has  been  a  military  station 
since  the  times  of  the  Romans.  It  has  a  school 
of  hydrography  and  an  active  coast  trade. 

BLEACHING,  the  process  of  removing  colors 
from  fabrics  and  raw  materials  and  leaving 
them  white.  The  principal  substances  to  which 
bleaching  is  applied  are  wool  and  silk,  in  the 
animal,  and  cotton,  flax,  and  straw,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  coloring  matter  in 
these  bodies  is  not  essential  to  their  texture, 
and  fortunately  can  be  removed  by  chemical 
agents  without  injury  to  the  structure  of  the 
rest  of  the  material.  Steeping  cloths  in  lyes 
extracted  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  after- 
ward repeatedly  washing  and  exposing  them 
to  the  action  of  sunlight,  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  but  nothing  more  than  this 
is  known  of  their  process.  There  was  scarcely 
any  progress  in  the  art  for  thousands  of  years, 
or  until  the  18th  century,  when  some  improve- 
ments were  made  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  pro- 
cess consisted  in  pouring  the  alkaline  solution 
over  the  goods  in  a  boiling  condition,  and 
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steeping  them  in  it  for  about  a  week,  and, 
after  washing,  again  steeping  them  for  another 
week  in  buttermilk.  After  this  they  were 
thoroughly  washed  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sunlight  for  several  months. 
These  apparently  simple  processes  obtained 
for  the  Dutch  a  high  reputation  for  bleach- 
ing, and  gave  them  almost .  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  for  very  many  years.  For  a  long 
period  the  brown  linens  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land were  regularly  sent  to  Holland  to  be 
bleached.  A  whole  summer  was  required  for 
the  operation ;  and  if  the  cloths  were  sent  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  they  were  not  returned 
for  12  months.  It  was  this  practice  which 
caused  the  name  of  hollands  to  be  given  to 
these  linens.  The  Scotch  introduced  the 
business  of  bleaching  for  themselves  about  the 
year  1749;  but  it  was  long  believed  that  the 

Eeculiar  properties  of  the  water  about  the 
leaching  grounds  of  Haarlem  gave  to  this 
neighborhood  advantages  which  no  other  re- 
^on  could  possess. — ^The  precise  chemical  ac- 
tion that  takes  place  in  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is 
probably  due'  to  the  action  of  oxygen  when  it 
IS  in  a  nascent  state,  or  in  that  peculiar  and 
active  one  called  ozone.  The  investigations  of 
Schdnbein  have  proved  that  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  moist- 
ure, passes  into  an  active  state,  thus  explaining 
the  rationale  of  the  old  bleaching  process. 
Bleaching  by  chlorine  involves  the  abstraction 
of  hydrogen  from  the  coloring  matter,  and  the 
momentary  freeing  of  a  portion  of  oxygen, 
which  enters  into  a  new  combination  by  which 
it  is  thought  the  bleaching  is  effected.  The 
action  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  usually  a 
deoxidizing  agent,  does,  however,  accor<&ng 
to  Sch6nbein's  investigations,  on  exposure  to 
the  air  and  li^ht,  bring  a  portion  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  into  an  active  condition.  Chem- 
ists, therefore,  attribute  the  action  of  all 
bleaching  agents  to  the  power  they  possess  of 
causing  oxygen  to  pass  into  its  active  state. 
The  art  of  bleaching  was  conducted  by  alter- 
nate steeping  in  alkaline  liquors  called  buck- 
ings, followed  by  thorough  washing  and  boil- 
ing and  long  continued  exposure  upon  grass, 
with  frequent  sprinklings  of  water,  which  pro- 
cess was  called  crofting;  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  souring  process,  or  keeping  the  articles 
soaked  for  weess  in  sour  milk,  to  be  afterward 
washed  and  crofted  several  times.  By  sub- 
stituting dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  sour  milk  to 
dissolve  out  the  alkaline  matters,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hope,  the  time  required  for  this  part  of 
the  process  was  reduced  to  a  few  hours  in  place 
of  a  few  ii\onths.  But  the  other  operations 
still  involved  long  time,  particularly  the  croft- 
ing; and  frequent  losses  moreover  were  in- 
curred by  the  exposure  of  the  goods  in  large 
establishments  u]>on  the  great  extent  of  grass 
lands  they  required.  Of  cotton  goods  one 
twentieth  to  one  tenth  of  the  weight  is  lost 
by  bleaching ;  but  linens  often  lose  as  much  as 
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one  third,  bj  which  their  strength  also  is  con- 
siderably impaired :  the  finer  linens  lose  only 
from  12  to  25  per  cent.  In  Silesia  and  Bohe- 
mia, where  the  chlorine  process  is  not  adopted, 
the  linens  are  exposed  to  a  fermenting  process, 
then  washed,  and  steeped  in  alkaline  liquors, 
with  alternate  exposures  upon  grass,  which 
processes  are  repeated  a  great  number  of  times, 
for  60  to  70  days ;  but  to  render  them  properly 
wliite,  they  .are  afterward  passed  through  a 
bath  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  then 
treated  again  with  the  potash  lye  several  times 
and  alternately  exposed  on  the  grass,  and 
finally  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing  in  a 
revolving  cylinder  called  a  dash-wheel.  This 
machine  is  also  employed  in  the  English  and 
Scotch  processes  for  washing  the  goods  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  unnecessary  wear.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  different  processes  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  complete  diffusion 
of  the  coloring  matters  through  the  flax  fibres, 
and  their  close  union  with  them ;  each  opera- 
tion decomposing  and  removing  in  succession 
small  portions  only. — The  discovery  of  chlorine 
gas  by  Scheele  in  1774  led  to  the  great  im- 
provement in  bleaching  of  applying  this  gas  to 
the  removal  of  the  colors.  The  use  of  it  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  French  chemist 
BerthoUet  in  1785,  and  explained  the  next 
year  by  him  to  Watt  of  Glasgow,  who  was  then 
in  Paris.  By  Watt  the  process  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  gas  being  used  in  solu- 
tion in  water.  Its  preparation  was  found  to  be 
highly  iniurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  was  weakened  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorine.  Berthollet  improved  the 
process  by  diluting  the  aqueous  solution  with 
water,  and  also  by  saturating  with  potash  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid.  This  was  tne  first  step  toward 
the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  which 
was  originally  prepared  after  long  continued  ex- 
perimenting by  Tennant  of  Glasgow  in  17^8. 
Its  first  employment  was  in  the  form  of  a  satu- 
rated liquia  solution ;  but  in  1799  he  patented 
the  use  of  the  dry  chloride  of  lime.  (See 
Bleaohino  Powdbb.)  Bleaching  by  chlorine, 
as  now  practised,  varies  somewhat  as  applied 
to  the  different  fabrics;  but  a  succession  of 
different  processes  is  still  adopted,  as  in  the  old 
methods.  Thus,  in  bleaching  cotton,  there  are 
the  preparatory  operations  of  singeing  off  the 
loose  fibres  by  passing  the  cloth  over  heated 
cylinders ;  then  soaking  some  hours  in  water, 
followed  by  the  dash- wheel ;  then  boiling  in 
lime  water,  which  acts  upon  the  grease,  and 
prepares  it  for  easy  removal  by  the  next  opera- 
tion of  boiling  in  water.  This  is  followed  by 
the  souring  process,  which  dissolves  out  the 
adhering  lime,  and  a  succeeding  washing  pre- 
pares the  cloth  for  bleaching.  This  consists  in 
steeping  the  cloth  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  which  is  called  the  chemicking 
process.  The  liquor  consists,  for  every  pound 
of  cloth,  of  about  half  a  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  three  gallons  of  water.  Souring  and 
washing  succeed  this,  and  these  processes  are 


repeated,  it  may  be,  several  times ;  altogether 
they  amount,  including  calendering,  to  abool 
25  in  number.  Though  still  very  complicated, 
the  time  of  the  operation  is  gready  reduced 
from  that  of  the  old  method.  In  two  days  is 
now  accomplished  what  formerly  required  a 
whole  summer,  and  the  cost  of  the  proeea 
amounts  to  only  about  20  cents  per  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  of  24  yards.  Bleaching  linens  with 
chlorine,  though  somewhat  more  expeditious 
than  the  process  already  referred  to  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  is  still  a  tedious  operation,  and  prob- 
ably is  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  It 
involves  from  8  to  20  different  processes  of  steep- 
ing, boiling,  washing,  souring,  &o.,  with  ex- 
posure upon  the  grass  for  from  80  to  60  days. 
Without  this  exposure  a  longer  time  is  required 
for  the  bleaching  action  of  Uie  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  Rags  are  bleached  for  the  paper- 
makers,  after  bein^  thoroughly  washed  in  the 
engine  and  reduced  to  what  is  called  half-stuf^ 
by  soaking  them  from  6  to  12  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime ;  from  2  to  4  lbs.  of  the 
dry  chloride  being  used  for  every  cwt.  d 
rags.  When  the  rags  are  strongly  dyed,  it  U 
often  necessary  to  add  some  sulphuric  add  (half 
the  weight  of  the  bleaching  powder),  and  cause 
the  mixture,  with  the  rags  placed  in  it,  to  re- 
volve for  some  time  in  a  tight  cylindrical  vessel 
till  the  chlorine  evolved  has  removed  the  colors. 
This  process  is  followed  by  thorough  wariiing. 
— Wool  requires  a  thorough  preparation  called 
scouring,  to  free  it  from  the  soapy  and  waxy 
matters  exhaled  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep. 
Weak  ammoniacal  lye  is  found  efficient  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  is  obtained  by  boilmg 
putrefied  urine  with  four  to  eight  times  its 
quantity  of  soft  water.  The  wool  is  steeped 
and  well  washed  in  a  warm  bath  of  this  liqucH*, 
until  aU  the  impurities  are  converted  into  soapy 
matters  and  removed  by  rinsinff  in  clean  water. 
Caustic  soda  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  am- 
moniacal liquors.  Chlorine  cannot  be  employed 
to  bleach  animal  fibre,  because  the  nitrogen 
they  contain  causes  them  to  become  yellow, 
and  sulphurous  acid  is  the  agent  which  is  gen- 
erally used  instead.  Bleaching  by  snlphuroa6 
acid  depends  upon  the  production  of  colorksB 
sulphites,  the  decomposition  of  whi<^  how- 
ever, by  alkalies  or  by  prolonged  exposure,  w3] 
allow  the  color  to  reappear  miless  mey  are  re- 
moved. This  is  accomplished  by  thoroughly 
washing  the  goods  after  the  application  of  the 
acid.  Woollen  materials  are  generallj  bleached 
by  hanging  them  in  a  moistened  state  in  dose 
chambers  and  passing  the  vapor  of  burning  sul- 
phur over  them;  sometimes,  however,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  in  water  is  used.  After  sul- 
phuring they  are  wae^ed  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  process  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows:  1.  They  are  immersed  Hiree  times  in 
a  bath  composed  of  24  lbs.  of  carbonate  <^ 
soda,  6  lbs.  of  soc^,  and  180  (padlons  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  105**  F.  The  bath  is  re- 
moved after  each  immersion  by  the  addition  of 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  soap.    The  goods 
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are  immersed  by  passing  tbem  over  a  roller, 
and  this  bath  answers  for  aboat  2,000  yards 
of  material.  2.  They  are  then  washed  twice 
in  clean  water  at  105^  F.  8.  Passed  three 
times  through  a  soda  solution  of  the  strength 
of  the  first  solution,  adding  half  a  pound  of 
carbonate  of  soda  after  each  passage.  4.  Ex- 
posed for  12  hours  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sul- 
phur, using  of  this  about  24  lbs.  to  2,000  yards. 
5.  Passed  three  times  through  a  bath  contain- 
ing 80  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  180  gallons  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  124°,  addmg  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  soda  after  each  immer- 
sion. 6.  The  cloth  is  again  subjected  to  the 
sulphur  vapor,  as  in  the  previous  operation.  7. 
A  repetition  of  the  fifth  process.  8.  Washed 
twice  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  105°  F. 
0.  Subjected  to  sulphur  vapors  for  12  hours. 

10.  Washed  in  tepid,  and  then  in  cold  water. 

11.  Tinged  blue  by  passing  through  a  bath  con- 
taining indigo  and  carmine. — For  the  bleaching 
of  silk  sulphurous  acid  is  also  used,  but  pre- 
vious to  its  application  the  raw  silk  must,  as  in 
the  case  of  wool,  be  freed  of  matter  which  would 
interfere  with  the  process.  Silk  contains,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  from  25  to  85  per  cent, 
of  extraneous  matter,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  kind  of  gum,  and  is  still  called 
by  that  name.  The  investigations  by  M. 
Board,  however,  have  shown  this  substance  to 
consist  of  albumen,  wax,  fat,  resin,  and  coloring 
matter,  and  to  have  the  properties  of  a  varnish. 
After  numerous  experiments  it  has  been  found 
that  nothing  removes  this  varnish  so  well  as  a 
hot  soap  bath  kept  somewhat  below  the  boiling 
point.  From  80  to  40  lbs.  of  very  fine  soap  are 
used  for  every  100  lbs.  of  silk ;  but  the  pro- 
portions vary  according  to  the  uses  that  are  to 
be  made  of  the  articles.  After  steeping,  the 
silks  are  well  washed,  put  into  linen  bags, 
and  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  weaker 
solution  of. soap.  Difierent  shades  of  white  are 
given  to  the  silk,  without  further  bleaching,  by 
the  use  of  very  weak  dyes  of  litmus  or  inaigo. 
A  pure  white  is  obtained  by  the  sulphuring 
process.  The  Ohinese  are  said  not  to  use  soap 
m  cleaning  their  silks.  One  Michel  de  Orub- 
bens,  who  lived  in  Canton  a  long  time  and 
practised  the  Chinese  method,  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm  an  ac- 
count of  it,  according  to  which  they  use  a 
small  white  bean,  and  also  wheat  flour  and 
common  salt.  It  is  probable  that  the  fineness 
of  Chinese  silk  is  owing  much  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  raw  material.  The  process  of 
bleaching  silk  proposed  by  Baum6  would  be 
an  important  improvement  if  it  were  not  too 
expensive.  It  conaosts  in  macerating  the  raw 
silk  in  82  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  muri- 
atic acid  for  about  48  hours,  when  the  silk  is 
quite  white. — Wheat  straw  is  grown  in  Tuscany 
without  reference  to  the  grain.  The  seeds 
are  sown  broadcast,  and  the  straw  is  cut 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk.  It  is  thin 
and  short,  but  of  fine  texture.  On  being 
out,  it  is  dried  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  then 


stacked  in  bundles,  and  dried  in  the  mow  for  a 
month.  After  this,  it  is  partially  bleached  by 
exposure  upon  the  meadows  to  the  dews  and 
sun ;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  steaming 
and  sulphuring.  In  England,  a  boiling  solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  hard 
natural  vamisn  upon  the  outside  of  the  straw ; 
after  which  the  usual  bleaching  process,  with 
sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine,  is  applied.  This 
hard  coating,  it  is  said,  may  also  be  removed 
with  economy  by  several  steepings  in  dilute  al- 
kaline solutions,  alternating  with  others  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  and  the  vapor  of  sulphurous  acid. 
— Chlorine  is  the  most  common  agent  employ- 
ed for  bleaching  a  variety  of  other  substances 
besides  those  already  named ;  as,  for  example, 
wax,  and  articles  of  paper,  as  maps,  prints, 
books,  &o.  But  ft*equently,  colors  imparted 
to  cloth  by  strong  dyes  require  for  their  re- 
moval difierent  chemical  reagents,  as  chromic 
acid,  or  the  combination  of  this  with  potassa. 
Protochloride  of  tin  is  also  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  are  called  discharges, 
and  are  principally  made  use  of  in  calico  print 
works. — The  whitening  of  candles,  pan^^e. 
sugar,  &c.,  will  be  described  in  treating  of 
those  articles.  Wax  was  formerly  bleached 
merely  by  exposing  it  to  sunlight  and  moist- 
ure ;  but  nnce  the  discovery  of  chlorine  that 
gas  has  been  the  agent  generally  used.  The  wax 
is  scraped  into  very  fine  shreds  and  put  into  a 
tub  of^  water  having  a  tight  cover;  chlorine 
gas  is  then  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
while  an  agitator  stirs  the  water.  The  bleach- 
ing is  effected  in  about  two  hours,  when  the 
wax  is  melted  into  cakes.  A  process  has  been 
introduced  in  France  of  bleaching  wax,  which 
is  also  applicable  to  oils,  by  melting  it  in  hot 
steam,  and  subjecting  it  to  its  action  in  passing 
through  a  kind  of  worm.  It  is  also  washed 
with  hot  water  alternately  with  the  steaming. 
—Hydrate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  decompos- 
ing alum  by  carbonate  of  soda,  has  recently 
been  substituted  for  animal  charcoal,  for  decol- 
oring liauids.  Experiments  made  by  M.  Ch. 
M^ric,  chemist  of  the  metallurgical  works  at 
Creuzot,  show  that  15  grammes  of  alumina 
may  replace  250  grammes  of  animal  charcoal, 
in  decoloring  a  quart  of  water  colored  by  10 
grammes  of  litmus;  or  for  sirup  colored  by 
molasses,  7  grammes  of  alumina  were  equiva- 
lent to  125  of  animal  charcoal.  The  alumina 
is,  moreover,  restored  with  less  expense  than 
the  charcoal. — We  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  process  for  bleaching  cotton,  which  has 
long  been  extensively  known  as  the  **  American 
bleaching.'*  Before  the  year  1886  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Dana,  acting  as  consulting  chemist  to  the 
Merrimack  manufacturing  company  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  had  completed  an  investigation  on  the 
adhering  and  coloring  matters  of  Uie  cotton 
fibres,  which  led  him  to  devise  and  carry  into 
practice  the  application  of  chemical  agents  in 
such  order  as  to  insure  uniform  results  in 
bleaching.  The  resino-waxy  envelopes  of  the 
fibres,  as  well  as  the  accidental  starchy,  albu- 
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Tninous,  and  oily  bodies  present  in  the  manu- 
factured goods,  are  by  this  method  resolved  in- 
to soluble  compounds  and  removed ;  and  when 
in  1887  the  process  as  practised  became  known 
to  the  scientific  bleachers  and  printers  of  Muhl- 
hausen,  it  drew  forth  their  expressions  of  ad- 
miration for  its  completeness.  This  method  is 
founded  on  the  two  following  principles:  1. 
The  conversion  of  the  fatty  and  waxy  matters 
into  soaps ;  and  for  security  and  economy,  it  is 
preferable  that  these  soaps  should  have  alkaii- 
no-earthy  bases ;  caustic  lime  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  most  effectual  agent.  2.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  basic  soaps  formed,  so  as  to  con- 
vert them  into  soluble  soaps,  which  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  These 
are  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  this  almost 
perfect  process  is  founded,  but  there  are  prac- 
tical points  of  interest  After  the  principles 
were  published,  M.  Auguste  Scheurer  of  Mfthl- 
hausen  suggested  the  passing  of  the  goods  from 
the  lime  into  diluted  acid.  This  step,  by  no 
means  essential,  increases  the  certainty  of  an 
easy  decomposition  of  the  lime  soap,  as  the 
add  seizing  the  base  enters  into  combination 
with  it,  leaving  the  fatty  acid  free  to  combine 
with  the  base  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
form  soluble  soap.  In  describing  the  process 
as  almost  perfect,  a  point  was  in  view  which 
called  for  this  qualifying  phrase.  Dr.  Dana 
found  that  after  the  new  process  had  been  ap- 
plied, and  modified  applications  had  been  made, 
there  still  remained  adhering  to  the  fibre  a  sub- 
stance which  has  many  of  the  characters  of 
wax.  This  substance  he  studied  at  great 
length,  separating  it  from  bleached  cotton  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on 
cooling.  Its  few  affinities  do  not  allow  of  the 
application  of  any  special  agent  for  removing 
it  wholly;  while  the  solution  of  rosin  in  alkali, 
combining  with  it,  dissolves  a  portion.  This 
body,  unlike  wax  in  its  relation  to  coloring 
matter,  becomes  tinted  in  ordinary  madder 
printing  at  the  pmnts  where  it  is  desirable  that 
white  ground  only  should  appear,  and  no  modi- 
fication of  bleaching  methods  has  yet  met  or 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess are  as  follows :  1.  Steep  the  cloth  in  wa- 
ter at  a  temperature  of  about  90^  F.  for  24 
hours.  2.  Pass  through  a  bath  of  milky  caus- 
tic lime,  containing  60  lbs.  for  2,500  lbs.  of 
cloth.  8.  Boil  the  cloth  as  it  passes  from  the 
second  operation  six  hours,  counting  from  the 
moment  ebullition  actually  occurs,  under  a 
pressure  of  40  to  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  4. 
Wash  through  the  washing  machine.  5.  Pass 
through  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  till  it 
marks  2^  B.  6.  Wash  in  machine.  7.  Boil  six 
hours,  under  a  pressure  of  40  to  50  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
containing  100  lbs.  for  2,500  lbs.  of  cloth,  and 
in  which  40  lbs.  of  common  rosin  have  been 
previously  dissolved.     8.  Wash  in  machine. 

9.  Pass  in  washing  machine  through  a  clear 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  markinir  V  B, 

10.  Expose  the  cloth,  as  it  is  folded  from  the 


machine  into  pits  with  open  sides,  to  the 
tion  of  the  air  and  carbonic  acid,  still  satu- 
rated with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  Hme. 
11.  Pass  in  washing  machine  through  sidphn- 
ric  acid  and  diluted  to  2*"  B.  12  and  18.  Wash 
twice  in  machine.  The  boiling  is  done  in  Bar- 
low's kiers,  which  are  especially  adapted  to 
this  process,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe  as  the  sim- 
plest and  best  in  use. 

BLEAOmrG  FOWMS.  By  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas  upon  hydrate  of  ume,  a  compound 
is  produced  which  is  known  by  the  common 
name  of  chloride  of  lime.     By  the   oidico 

Erinters,  and  others  who  make  use  of  it  for  Hb 
leaching  properties,  it  is  called  bleaohine 
powder.  It  is  also  Imown  as  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  chlorinated  lime,  &c.  The  compound 
was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow, 
in  experimenting  upon  the  best  applications  of 
chlorine  to  bleaching  purposes.  He  first  made 
it  in  the  form  of  the  saturated  liquid  solution ; 
and  in  1799  he  took  out  a  patent  for  impregnat- 
ing dry  auickline  with  chlorine.  By  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  partners^  slacked  lime,  or 
the  hydrate,  was  substituted  for  the  quicklime, 
having  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quan- 
tities of  the  gas,  which  the  quicluime  has  not. 
In  preparing  it,  a  pure  quality  of  lime  is  re- 
quired, free  from  iron,  clay,  and  magnesia,  the 
presence  of  which  would  seriously  affect  the 
bleaching  process.  It  should  also  be  weU  and 
freshly  burned,  and  freed  from  all  carbooio 
acid.  Enough  water  is  then  to  be  added  to  it  to 
cause  it  to  fall  into  a  fine  white  powder,  which 
is  the  hydrate  of  lime.  Chlorine  is  prepared 
by  several  different  processes.  One  of  these, 
still  common,  though  becoming  superseded  by 
other  methods  and  by  modifications,  consista 
in  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  by  heating 
it  in  contact  with  coarsely  pulverixed  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  This  suostanoe  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  oxygen  gas,  which  in  mutual 
decomposition  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  water,  setting  free 
the  chlorine,  an  atom  of  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  oxygen,  forming  chloride  of  manguiese, 
and  another  atom  escapes.  These  changes  are 
represented  by*  the  following  formula,  the  first 
part  of  the  equation  being  the  materiids  em- 
ployed, and  the  second  the  products  obtained : 
4HCl+Mn,0.=2H,0+2MnCl4:2Cl.  Another 
process  consists  in  mixing  the  manganese  ox- 
ide with  common  salt  and  adding  sulphuric 
acid.  The  changes  which  are  then  effected 
are  represented  as  foUows:  2NaCl  +2H«S- 
0«-»-  Mn,0.=  Na«SO«-»-  Mn,80«-»-  2H,0-h2a. 
It  is  important  that  the  manganese  ore  should 
be  of  the  purest  quality,  in  ord^r  to  obtain 
from  it  the  largest  quantitr  of  oxygen  gas. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese  when  pure  g^ives  up 
at  a  white  heat  88*1  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
oxygen,  and  passes  into  the  red  oxide.  Chlo- 
rine gas  is  thus  prepared  in  large  alembics  or 
stills,  which  are  made  of  cast  iron,  where  ex- 
posed to  strong  heat,  and  in  part  of  strong 
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sheet  lead ;  or  sometimes  of  stones  closely  fitted 
and  cemented  to  each  other.  The  lower  por- 
tion is  sometimes  made  donhle  for  the  purpose 
of  introdnoing  steam  to  heat  the  mixture  in  the 
inner  vessel.  The  materials  introduced  are  in 
the  following  proportions,  rated  as  if  pure,  hut 
varying  with  their  impurities:  hinozide  of 
manganese,  100  parts;  common  salt,  150  parts; 
and  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*6,  about 
185  parts.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  about 
ISO"  F.,  and  the  materials  are  kept  in  agitation 
by  a  stirrer,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel.  As  the  gas  is  evolved, 
it  passes  by  a  lead  pipe  to  the  purifier,  and  into 
the  top  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  hydrate 
of  lime  is  deposited  in  trays,  which  are  placed 
upon  shelves.  Heat  is  generated  by  the  chem- 
ical combination ;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  62^  F.,  the  supply  of  chlorine  being 
checked  to  keep  the  temperature  down.  For 
two  days  the  process  goes  on,  when  it  is  stopped, 
that  the  workmen  may  enter  with  half  a  set  of 
trays  of  fresh  hydrate  of  lime  to  replace  an 
equal  quantity  which  has  been  exposed  four 
days  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  and  to  stir  over 
that  which  has  been  in  two  days.  Half  a 
charge  is  thus  taken  out  every  two  days. 
When  well  made,  it  should  be  a  uniform  white 
powder,  without  lumps,  smelling  of  chlorine, 
dissolving  with  little  residue  in  20  parts  of 
water  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  attracting 
moisture  very  slowly  from  the  air.  When  pre- 
pared in  a  liquid  state,  the  gas  is  passed  mto 
lime  water,  till  this  is  saturated  with  it.  The 
solution,  for  the  quantity  of  lime  it  contains,  is 
stronger  than  the  dry  powder,  but  it  is  not  so 
permanent  in  character,  the  chlorine  sooner 
escaping  from  it. — ^Mr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow 
employs  a  method  devised  by  Mr.  0.  T.  Dunlop 
for  liberating  chlorine  from  common  salt  witn 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  one 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  three  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ana  chlo- 
rine are  generated.  The  acids  are  separated 
by  passing  all  three  of  the  gases  successively 
through  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  chlo- 
rine, not  bemg  absorbed  by  either  the  acid  or 
the  water,  may  be  passed  on  into  the  lime 
chamber.  The  process  of  Mr.  Weldon  consists 
in  neutralizing  the  residual  liquor  containing 
manganese  chloride,  which  is  produced  in  the 
ordinary  process,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
manganese  oxide,  with  finely  divided  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  produces  a  neutral  mixed  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  manganese  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  holding  in  suspension  considerable 
sulphate  of  lime  and  small  quantities  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  alumina.  The  mixture  is  then 
pumped  into  settling  tanks,  where  these  sub- 
stances subside,  leaving  the  liquor  clear,  which 
is  then  run  off  into  a  vessel  called  the  oxidizer. 
Air  is  forced  through  it  and  milk  of  lime  added 
until  the  manganese  in  the  liquor  is  principally 
converted  into  peroxide.  This  process  is  now 
extensively  employed.    Deacon^s  process^  de- 


signed to  obviate  the  use  of  manganese  oxide, 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  oxygen  is  heated  in  the 
presence  of  certain  substances,  a  catalytic  force 
causes  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  oxygen, 
while  the  chlorine  is  set  free.  The  gases  are 
passed  through  a  reverberatory  furnace  heated 
to  700°  or  750°  F.  over  pieces  of  brick  which 
have  been  saturated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  dried. — The  precise  chemiccd 
constitution  of  chloride  of  lime  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  controversy,  which  can  hardly  be 
held  as  settled  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Ure 
considered  the  commercial  article  as  a  mixture, 
in  no  definite  proportions,  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drate of  lime,  and  believed  that  the  more  defi- 
nite compound  prepared  with  dry  calcium  hy- 
drate contained  chlorine  in  direct  combination 
with  the  hydrate.  Fresenius  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  GaOl,  and  calcium 
hypochlorite,  OaOOl  or  CaClOt  ;•  and  this  is 
the  view  taken  by  Wagner  and  others.  These 
opinions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  relate  to 
the  pure,  dry  article,  and  not  to  the  commercial 
one.  The  subject  has  lately  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  Kolb  (Jahrb&eher^  1867),  who 
finds  that  the  most  concentrated  preparation 
which  can  be  produced  by  saturating  dry  cal- 
cium hydrate  with  chlorine  contains  88*5  per 
cent,  of  chlorine,  45*8  of  lime,  and  24*7  of 
water,  in  which  the  water  and  the  whole  of 
the  lime  are  essential  constituents.  Commer- 
cial bleaching  powder  contains  more  water  as 
well  as  free  lime.  Dry  chloride  of  lime  is  de- 
composed by  water  with  separation  of  calcium 
hydrate  and  the  formation  of  a  solution  con- 
taining chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium. 
Kolb,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  dry  bleach- 
ing powder  and  the  solution  comport  ^em- 
selves  differently  under  the  infiuence  of  free 
chlorine  and  heat,  thinks  that  the  first  does 
not  contain  a  read^-formed  hypochlorite,  but 
is  a  compound  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  CasHaOaCh.  Dry  diloride  of  lime, 
moreover,  is  completely  decomposed  by  carbo- 
nic acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  while  only 
half  tlie  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  this  agent,  with  separation  of  hypoohlorous 
acid,  which  does  not  act  upon  the  remaining 
chloride.  Solid  chloride  of  lime  in  moist  air 
behaves  in  the  same  way,  from  which  it  appears 
that  bleaching  powder,  on  exposure  without 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  yields  hypochlorous 
acid  and  not  free  chlorine.  For  the  determina- 
tion of  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  a 
given  quantity  of  bleaching  powder,  see  Ghlo- 

BIMSTBT. 

BLEDOW,  Lidwtg,  a  German  chess  player, 
bom  July  27, 1795,  died  Aug.  6, 1846.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  founded  the  so- 
"called  Berlin  chess  school  and  the  first  Crennan 
journal  on  chess,  Berliner  Sehaehzeitung,  He 
published  two  small  collections  of  outlines  of 
games,  and  edited  the  work  of  the  Syrian  chess 
player  Stamma.    His  extensive  collection  of 
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works  relating  to  chess  was  purchased  bj  the 
royal  library  of  Berlin. 

BLEDSOE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  drained 
by  the  Sequatchie  river;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,870,  of  whom. 709  were  colored.  It 
has  an  uneven  and  partly  mountainous  surface. 
Coal  is  found  in .  several  places.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  22,084  bushels  of 
wheat,  201,667  of  Indian  com,  and  21,550  of 
oats.  There  were  1,187  horses.  1,854  milch 
cows,  8,969  other  cattle,  5,555  slieep,  and  11,- 
048  swine.    Capital,  PikesviUe. 

BLEDSOE,  ilbert  Tayltr,  an  American  author 
and  instructor,  bom  in  Kentucky  about  1808. 
He  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point  in  1825,  graduated  in  1880,  and  served 
on  the  frontiers  till  1882,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1838-^4  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Kenyon  college,  Ohio;  in  1835-^6,  in  Miami 
university.  In  1840-^48  he  practised,  law  at 
Springfield,  IlL  In  1848-^58  he  was  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  and  in  1858-^61  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Virginia.  He 
took  part  with  the  confederates  in  the  civil 
war.  He  is  author  of  ^^An  Examination  of 
Edwards  on  the  Will "  (1846) ;  "  Theodicy,  or 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  "  (1856) ;  and 
"  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery  "  (1866).  Af- 
ter the  war  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  Returning  to  Ame- 
rica, he  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore, 
and  is  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  pub- 
lished at  St  Louis,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

BLEEK.  L  FrMrieh,  a  German  theologian, 
bora  at  Ahrensbdk,  Holstein,  July  4, 1798,  died 
in  Bonn,  Feb.  27,  1869.  He  studied  under 
De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander,  and 
after  being  connected  with  the  university  of 
Berlin,  was  for  80  years  (1829-'59)  professor 
of  theology  in  Bonn.  His  principal  work,  D&r 
Brirf  an  die  Hebr&er^  is  a  translation  of  and 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (8 
vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'40),  In  his  Beitrdge  zur 
Etcmgeliencritih  (1846)  he  vindicated  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  against  the 
attack  of  the  new  Tubingen  school.  After  his 
death  appeared  other  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Tes- 
tament (edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Johann 
Friedrich  Bleek,  and  by  Camphausen,  Berlin, 
1860),  and  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
(edited  solely  by  the  former,  1862).  II.  WU- 
ketai  Heliridi  iBBmel,  a  German  philologist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  March  8, 
1827.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  ac- 
companied Baikie^s  expedition  to  the  Niger  in 
1854;  but  ill  health  compelling  his  return  after 
his  arrival  at  Fernando  Po,  he  accompanied 
Bishop  Colenso  to  Natal  in  1855,  and  the  next 
year  removed  to  Cape  Town,  where  Sir  George* 
Grey  subsequently  appointed  him  director  of  the 
library  which  he  had  presented  to  the  colony. 
He  published  a  "  Vocabulary  of  the  Mozambique 
Languages  '*  (London,  1856) ;  a  '^  Catalogue  of 


Sir  George  Grey's  Library"  (1868-'9);  "  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  South  African  Lan- 
guages" (2  vols.,  Cape  Town  and  London, 
1862-*9),  &c. ;  and  he  was  the  principal  author 
of  a  ^^  Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and 
Polynesian  Philology"  (3  vola,  London  aad 
Cape  Town,  1858-'68). 

BtEIBnET,  Cietrg,  a  German  painter,  bom 
at  Xanten,  Rhenish  Prussia,  March  27,  1828. 
He  studied  at  DOsseldor^  and  has  resided  In 
Berlin  since  1868.  His  "  Battle  of  Waterloo  " 
and  several  other  works  are  in  the  gallery  of 
the  prince  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen.  The 
national  gallery  of  Berlin  commissioned  him 
to  paint ''  The  Battle  of  E6ni^;r&tz." 

BLEHTES,  or  Btamycs,  an  ancient  nomadic 
race  of  Africa,  who  appear  to  have  occupied 
different  regions  at  different  epochs.  In  Ptole- 
my's tune  tihey  held  the  territory  between  the 
Astaboras  (Bahr-el-Azrek)  and  Astapns  (At- 
bara).  Older  authorities  speak  of  them  as  ex- 
tending beyond  the  desert  of  Libya.  In  the 
2d  century  A.  D.  they  had  become  very 
powerftil  about  the  borders  of  Egypt,  then 
under  Roman  rule,  and  even  made  warlike 
and  predatory  expeditions  into  the  province. 
Diocletian  made  extensive  conoesaons  to  their 
powerful  chiefs,  and  gave  up  to  them  tiie  parts 
of  Nubia  held  by  the  Romans.  They  ccmtinned 
tiieir  hostile  expeditions,  however,  and  as  late 
as  the  7th  century  molested  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  about  them.  Several  ancient 
writers  represented  the  Blemyes  as  a  fiaba- 
lous  race,  and  many  stories  were  current  of 
their  savage  and  ferocious  anpearance  and 
habits.  The  Bishareen,  Ababdeh,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  present  day  are  supposed  to  be 
their  descendants. 

BLEHDE  (Ger.  hlenden^  to  deceive),  a  com- 
mon ore  of  zinc,  so  named  because,  whDe  often 
resembling  galena,  it  yielded  no  lead,  and  tiins 
deceived  the  miners.  Another  name  for  it  is 
sphalerite,  ^m  aipdXep6^^  treacherous.  When 
pure  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  83,  zinc  67= 
100 ;  but  part  of  the  zinc  is  often  replaced  by 
iron,  and  occasionally  by  cadmium.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  brilliant  tetrahedral  crystala, 
also  fibrous,  radiated,  and  massive.  Its  lustre 
is  resinous  to  adamantine;  color  brown,  yel- 
low, black,  red,  green — white  or  yellow  when 
pure.  The  English  miners  call  it  blaclijack. 
Blende  is  found  in  both  crystalline  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  usually  associated  with  galena, 
also  with  barite,  fluorite,  siderite,  and  ores  of 
silver.  It  abounds  with  the  lead  ore  of  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Hlinois,  and  has 
been  found  in  many  other  localities  in  ^e 
United  States.  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Cornwall  afford  different  varieties ;  also  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  the  Hartz,  Sahla  in  Swe- 
den, and  many  Saxon  localities. — Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  working  this  class  of  ore,  it 
was  formerly  allowed  to  accumulate  about  the 
mouths  of  mines,  and  was  not  economized  for 
zinc.  In  modem  times,'  vnth  improved  metal- 
lurgical processes,  zinc  is  largely  made  ften 
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blende,  both  in  Enrope  and  the  United  States. 
Calamine  is  preferreo,  bat  where  this  oannot 
be  bad,  the  blende  is  no  longer  thrown  away. 
By  oxidation  blende  Bometimea  changes  to 
dno  vitriol,  and  in  the  Hartz  much  zinc  is  re- 
claimed in  this  waj.  In  1863  Professors  Reich 
and  Ricbter  of  Freiberg  discovered  a  new 
metal  associated  witb  zinc  in  blende,  to  wliich 
they  gave  the  name  indinm,  from  the  bine 
lines  it  prodnced  on  the  spectmm, — The  word 
blende  is  nsed  to  designate  snlphar  ores  in 
general ;  for  example,  copper  blende,  manga- 
nese blende,  and  silver  blende  are  the  snlphar 
compounds  of  those  metals. 

BLENHEIH,  or  BUadkela,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Daunbe,  23  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Angsbnrg. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  Aug.  IS,  1T04, 
between  the  English  and  Anstrians,  ander  the 
duke  of  Harlborongb  and  Prince  Engene,  and 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  commanded  bj  Taj- 
lard,  Marda,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Anglo-Anstrian  army  nombered  abont' 02,000 
men,  while  that  of  Uie  French  and  Bavariana 
was  66,000  strong.  After  a  fierce  contest  the 
dnke  of  Marlborongb  forced  Marshal  Tallard 
to  sarrendcr  with  about  18,000  men,  while  Eu- 
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gene  ntterly  roated  the  Bavarians.  There  were 
upward  of  10,000  men  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  French  and  Bavarian  side,  while  hnndreds 
were  drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  English 
lost  6,000  killed  and  6,000  wounded.  On  the 
European  continent  this  is  generally  called  the 
battle  of  HOchsttidt,  from  a  small  town  near  the 
scene.  The  battle  decided  the  campaign ;  Ba> 
varia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aiiatrions,  and 
the  prestige  of  Lonig  XIV.  was  gone.  In  re- 
word for  this  victory  Queen  Anne  bestowed 
opon  Marlborough  a  b'sct  of  land  since  called 
Blenheim  pork,  containing  2,040  acres,  near 
Woodstock.  Oifordehire ;  and  upon  this  was 
erected,  with  a  parliomcotary  grant  of  £500,000, 
a>i)agm&cent  residence  oaJledBlei^i^  boose, 


after  a  design  by  Sir  John  Vanbrngh.  It  was 
completed  in  1716. — Another  notable  battle 
occurred  near  Blenheim  in  1800,  when  the 
French  defeated  the  Anstrians. 

BLEHNERHISSETT,  Harmai,  a  victim  of  Aaron 
Burr's  conspiracy,  born  in  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  8,  1764  or  '65,  died  m  the  island  of 
Guemaey,  Feb.  1,  1831.    He  was  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  was  educated  in  the  nnivemty  of 
Dublin  and  called  to  the  bar;  but  becoming 
discontented  with  the  condition  of  Ireland,  he 
aold  hts  Irish  estates  for  more  than  $100,000 
and  sailed  for  New  York  in  ITfi7.   Aflerapend- 
ing  some  time  in  studying  the  country,  lie 
purchased  an  island  of  170  acres  in  the  Ohio 
river,  two  miles  below  Farkersburg,  on  which 
he  built  a  Soe  mansion  and  made  all  the  em- 
bellishmenta  which   wealth  and  taste  oould 
supply.     Ilis  home  became  widely  known  for 
its   elegance   and    the  culture   which    distin- 
guished its  inmates.    Among  the  visitors  to 
this  beantifal    retreat  was  Aaron  Burr,  who 
went  there  in  1805  to  make  the  acqaaintance 
of  Blennerbassett    By  hia  skilful  ^dress  he 
soon  enliated  him  in  his  Ueiioan  schemes, 
in  the  belief  that  the  country  was  likely  to 
be  involved  m  war  with 
Spain,  and    a   fortune 
might  eamly  be  mode 
by    enterprise.      Barr 
was  to  be  emperor,  and 
Blennerbassett  a  duke 
and     ambassador      to 
England.    Blennerbas- 
sett invested  largely  in 
boats,  provisions,  arms, 
and  ammunitioQ.     He 
left  his  home  and  fami- 
ly and  went  to.  Ken- 
tucky,    where     being 
warned  of  Burr's  real 
designs,  he  returned  to 
the  island  greatiy  dis- 
heartened.    However, 
through  Burr's  repeat- 
ed   solicitations,     and 
the  persuamons  of  his 
wife,    who    bad   now 
enlisted  In  the  under- 
taking with  ber  whole 
soni,  he  persisted.      A  proclamation  against 
the  scheme  having  been  published  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  Blennerbassett,  who  was  in 
hourly    expectation    of    being    arrested,    es- 
caped   from  the  island  Dec.   10,  and,  man- 
aging to  elude  pursuit,  joined  Barr's  flotilla 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river.     He 
was   afterward    arrested   and   sent   to    Rich- 
mond for  trial  (1807) ;  but  the  case  against 
Burr  resulting  in  acquittal,  the  other  conspira- 
tors  were   discharged.     Bankrupt   in   fortune 
.and  broken  down  in  mind,  Blennerbassett  re- 
tired to  Natchez.     His  island  bad  been  seized 
by  creditors,  everything  upon  it  which  could 
be  converted  into  money  bad  been  aold  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice,  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
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were  nsed  for  the  cnltnre  of  hemp,  the  man- 
aioii  being  converted  into  a  atoreboose  for  the 
oropB.  In  1811  he  endeavored  to  recover 
from  Gov.  Alston,  Bnrr's  son-in-law,  $22,600, 
a  balance  of  some  $50,000,  for  wbich  he  al- 
leged Alston  was  responsible.  Unless  this 
was  paid  he  threatened  to  pablish  a  book 
which  he  had  prepared  exposing  the  whole 
conspiracy.  He  afterward  bonglit  1,000  acres 
of  land  near  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  for  a 
cotton  plantation;  but  the  war  of  1813  pros- 
trated all  commercial  enterprises.  Becoming 
cont)iiuall7  poorer,  in  1819  be  removed  with 
his  family  to  Montreal,  where  he  practiBed  law 
for  a  time.  He  sailed  for  Ireland  in  1823,  to 
prosecute  a  reversionary  claim  etiil  existing 
there.  In  this  he  failed;  nor  did  he  meet 
with  any  success  in  his  application  for  aid  to 
the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  whom  he  had  for- 
merlj  known.  He  endeavored  t«  prooare  em- 
ployment from  the  government  of  Portugal, 
and  from  the  Soath  American  repnblic  of  Co- 
lombia; projected  some  improvements  in  fire- 
arms; and  tried  to  obtain  a  sitnation  as  com- 
panion to  an  infirm  kinsman.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  supported  by  a  maiden 
Mster,  who  bad  a  small  estate,  which  she  left 
to  his  wife  and  children. — His  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Agnew  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was 
a  woman  of  mnch  talent     About  1823  she 

fnblisbed  a  votnme  of  poems,  "  The  Deserted 
sle,"  and  in  1824  "The  Widow  of  the  Rock, 
and  other  Poems,"  wbich  oontun  many  fine 
passages.  In  1S4S  she  returned  to  America, 
and  petitioned  cougreM  for  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  spoliation  of  her  former  home.  The 
petition  was  presented  by  Henry  Clay,  and  a 
committee  of  the  senate  reported  favorably 
apon  it;  but  she  died  before  the  bill  was  acted 
upon,  and  was  buried  in  New  York  by  sisters 
of  charity. — Blennerhaasett  bad  three  sons,  the 

J'onngeat  of  whom,  Joseph  Lbwis,  became  a 
awyer  in  Missonri,  and  famished  the  original 
documents  for  the  "  Blennerhasfiett  Papers, 
with  a  Memoir,"  by  William  H.  8affonl  (8vo, 
New  York,  1884). 

BLENITT,  a  name  given  to  several  spiny-rayed 
flsbes  of  the  goby  family,  but  especially  to  the 
genus  blmniuM  (Cnv.).  They  have  the  body 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  macns, 
in  which  are  imbedded  small  soft  scales;  the 
ventral  flns  are  in  advance  of  the  pectorals, 
and  generally  have  only  two  rays;  head  blant 
and  rounded ;  dorsal  fin  long,  generally  with 
the  edge  interrupted ;  teeth  slender,  in  a  single 
row.  The  species  are  small  in  the  true  blen- 
nies,  2}  to  5  inches  long,  living  in  small  shoals; 
active  and  tenacious  of  life,  they  crawl  out  of 
water  in  crevices  of  rocks,  hiding  among  the 
weeds  till  the  next  tide.  Several  species  are 
described  in  nortbeni  Europe,  distingoished 
from  each  other  and  fVom  allied  genera  by  the 
nnmber  of  the  fimbriated  appendages  abont 
the  head.  One  called  the  Dutterfiy  tish  or 
the  eyed  blenny  {B.  oee/larii)  has  a  dark 
brown  spot  on  the  dorsal    fin.     The  genua 


pholi*,  called  in  England  the  sbanny,  baa  no 
appendages  on  the  head.  The  £.  (erwnltnu* 
of  our  coast  attains  a  length  of  IB  incue«;  the 


T!ie  gunnels  {gvitneUug^  Flem.)  a 
niea,  with  an  elongated  body,  velvet-like  teetfa, 
very  long  and  low  dorsal  fin,  and  ventrals  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  one  species,  called  the  butter 
fish,  attains  the  length  of  a  foot.  In  the  ge- 
nus toaree*  ^Cuv.)  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  candal 
fins  are  muted,  which,  widi  the  elongated 
body,  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  eel- 
pont.  The  ventrals  are  under  the  throat  and 
small.  This  genus  includes  the  viviparaua 
blenny,  Z.  titipanu  of  Europe  and  Z.  angvil- 
larit  of  this  country.  The  yonng  are  brought 
forth  alive,  and  able  to  provide  for  themsetreB 
as  soon  as  excluded;  they  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  mother. 
From  the  green  bne  of  the  bonee  when  boiled, 
a  common  English  name  for  it  is  "green-bone-" 
In  this  blenny  the  ovarian  bag  of  the  mat^ire 
eggs  is  a  donble  sac,  having  a  disk  of  ccaadn-- 
ablo  size  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  sperma- 
tozoa may  come  mto  contact  with  the  yolk 
membrane.  The  American  apecies  attains  a 
length  of  3^  feet,  and  is  occasionally  caught 
by  cod-fiaher^  who  call  it  ling  and  conger  eel; 
it  is  of  a  light  salmon  color,  with  irregular 
olive  blotches.  The  blennies  feed  npon  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
yonngof  the  larger  species  is  very  good.  They 
use  their  ventru  fins  almost  as  legs  to  climb 
on  the  rocks;  the  small  size  of  the  brancbiaJ 


chamber,  enables  them  to  live  several  hoors 
out  of  water.  They  are  aaid  to  have  no  air 
bladder  or  rudimentary  Inng. 

BliiS^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher, 
15  m.  E.  a.E.  of  Tours;  pop.  in  1866,  3,661. 
In  the  vicinity  stands  the  castle  of  Chenon- 
ceani.  Originally  a  simple  manor  boose,  it 
was  enlarged  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to 
its  present  dimensions.  Henry  II.  purchased 
it  in  1639,  and  gave  it  to  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
who,  before  completing  the  magnificent  em- 
bellishments which  she  had  commenced,  was 
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forced  to  yield  it  to  Ostharine  d«'  Uedici.  The 
latter  Adorned  the  castle  atill  more  ncMy,  sod 
sorronuded  it  with  a  beantifal  park.    It  after- 
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ward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  boose  of 
Cond6,  and  after  manj  TiciBsitudee  was  pnr- 
ohased  in  1733  b^  Geo.  Dnpin,  whose  accom- 
plished wife  made  it  the  resort  of  some  of 
liie  most  celebrated  men  of  the  18th  centDry. 
Hontesquien,  Voltaire,  FonteneJle,  liolingbroke, 
Buffon,  and  others,  were  among  its  frequent 
viaitora.  The  castle  is  still  in  excellent  pre«- 
ervation.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  Bl£r6  is  the  entre- 
pot of  the  trade  along  the  Cher,  and  is  espe- 
ciallj  noted  for  its  red  wines. 

■LESSUierON,  Kainmt,  conntess  of,  an  Irish 
woman  of  letters,  horn  near  Olonmel,  Sept.  1, 
178B,  died  in  Paris,  June  4,  1849.  She  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Edmund  Power,  and 
when  onlj  15  jears  old  married  Capt.  Farmer. 
The  marriage  was  an  anhappj  one,  and  within 
fonr  months  after  her  hnsbaJid'B  death  in  1817 
she  married  Charles  John  Gardiner,  earl  of 
Bleasington.  With  him  she  saw  mnch  of  foah- 
ionflble  life,  and  travelled  extensively  on  the 
ooDtinent.  She  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa;  and  at  Paris, 
where  she  lived  for  some  time  with  her  hus- 
band, Count  d'Orssy  was  an  inmate  of  their 
boose.  D'Orsiy  haid  married  and  afterward 
been  separated  flrom  a  dnnghter  of  the  earl  by 
a  former  wife.  Soon  after  the  eBrl'a  death, 
which  took  place  at  Paris  in  182B,  Lady  Blea- 
sington went  to  reside  at  Gore  House,  Ken^g- 
ton.  Her  social  position  was  somewhat  com- 
promised by  her  intimacy  with  Count  d'Orsay, 
bnt  she  gathered  at  her  hoose  a  brilliant  circle 
of  the  notable  people  of  the  day.  Her  expen- 
sive manner  of  living  greatly  impaired  her 
fortune,  and  sbe  resorted  to  the  pen  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  her  means.  She 
first  appeared  as  an  author  m  1835,  with  some 
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London  sketebee  entitled  "The  Ma^c  Lan- 
terti,"  which  were  followed  by  "Travelling 
Sketches  in  Belginm."     Her  "Conversations 
with     Lord     Byron," 
published  first  in  1682 
ID  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"   afterward 
appeared  in  book  form, 
and  excited  a  consider- 
able degree  of  inter- 
est.   Subseqaently  sbe 
inblished    "  Desnltory 
'honghts  and  Reflec- 
tions,"    and     several 
novels ;    among   them 
"Grace  Oassidy,  or  the 
Repealers,"  "The  Two 
Fnends,"  "Meredith," 
"Strathem,"  "Marma- 
duke  Hubert,"    "The 
Governess,"  "The  Vic- 
tims of  Society,"  &c. 
The  last  named  is  con- 
radered  one  of  her  beat 
works.     Besides    her 
novels,  she  wrote  illos- 
trat«d  books  of  poetry, 
and  books  of  travel,  as  "The  Idler  in  France" 
and  "  Tbe  Idler  in  Italy,"  and  at  the  same  tim« 
she  was  an  active  contributor  to  many  English 
magazines,  and  the  editor  of  fashionable  an- 
nuals.    In  1846  Count  D'Orsay  went  to  Paris 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  preferment  from 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  pre^dent  of  the  French 
repablic ;  and  she  followed  him  thither,  but 
died  soon  after  reachiog  that  capital. — 3ee  Mad  - 
den's  "  Literary  life  and  Corresnondenoe  of  the 
Ooontess  of  BlesHugton"  (8  vols.  6vo,  1855). 

BLKHEE,  8ltH  SIWMsa,  a  Danish  author, 
bomat  Vinm,  province ofVilwi^,  Oct.  11, 1783, 
died  at  Spentrnp,  Jutland,  March  26,  1848 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  nniversity  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  a  clergyman  at  Thoming  ana  at 
Spentrnp.  He  translated  Oasian  (2  vola,  1807 
-'9),  published  poems  (1814-'17),  and  wrote  for 
the  albom  Sneeklohten  (1836)  and  the  monthly 
magazine  Nordiytet  (1827-'S).  In  some  of  hie 
beat  ballads  he  employed  the  dialect  of  Jutland, 
and  he  describea  the  popular  life  of  that 
conntry  in  some  of  bis  novels.  His  select 
poetry  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  2  vols., 
I33S-'8,  and  a  third  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  1881-'8,  in  8  vols. 

8L1DAB,  or  Bttda,  a  town  of  Algeria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Metiii|iah,  85  tn. 
8.  S.  W.  of  Algiers ;  pop.  in  1866,  A,H75.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  first  railway  ever  built  in  Al- 
geria. It  was  taken  by  tbe  French  in  1880, 
but  first  occupied  by  them  in  1838. 

BU«H,  WBHasi,  an  English  navigator,  bora 
in  1758,  died  in  London,  Dec.  7, 1817.  He  was 
a  lien  tenant  in  tbe  navy,  accompanied  Cook  on 
his  voyages  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  he  re- 
turned was  appointed  commander  of  tbe  Boun- 
ty, commissioned  by  George  III.  to  import  the 
breadfrait  tree  and  other  v^etablo  productiODS 
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of  the  SoQtb  Sea  islands  into  the  West  Indies. 
He  sailed  f^om  Spithead  for  Tahiti  Dec.  28, 
1787f  and  reached  his  destination  Oct.  26, 1788. 
He  remained  nntil  the  4th  of  April  following, 
when  he  set  oat  for  Jamaica  with  1,015  bread- 
fniit  trees,  besides  a  variety  of  other  plants. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28Ui  of  April  a  large 
portion  of  the  crew  matinied,  and  ne  with  18 
others  was  set  afloat  in  the  ship's  launch,  with 
a  28-gallon  cask  of  water,  150  pounds  of  breacL 
82  pounds  of  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
rum  and  wine,  and  only  a  quadrant  and  com- 
pass to  direct  their  course.  In  46  days  they 
reached  the  Dutch  island  of  Timor,  having  run 
a  distance  of  8,618  nautical  miles,  and  scarcely 
having  an  opportunity  to  rest  on  shore  or  add 
to  their  supplies,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  Blign  proceeded  to  England  at  the  first 
opportunity,  arriving  March  14,  1790,  and 
published  a  narrative  of  the  mutiny,  which  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  though  it  was 
afterward  believed  Uiat  the  outbreak  was 
caused  by  his  harsh  treatment* of  his  men. 
Fourteen  of  the  mutineers  who  had  remained 
in  Tahiti  were  arrested  in  1791  by  the  officers 
of  the  Pandora ;  four  were  lost  by  shipwreck 
on  the  passage  to  England,  and  the  remaining 
ten  tried  and  three  executed,  the  rest  being  ac- 
quitted or  pardoned.  Another  portion  of  the 
crew  took  possession  of  the  Bounty  and  settled 
on  Fitcaim  island.  (See  Adams,  John,  and 
PiTOAiBN  Island.)  Heat  Bligh  was  sent  out 
again  on  a  similar  mission  in  1791,  brought  a 
large  number  of  breadfruit  trees  from  Tahiti  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  Euro- 
pean vegetables  in  Tasmania.  In  1806  he  was 
made  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  but  his 
tyrannical  conduct  provoked  the  subordinate 
civil  and  military  officers  to  arrest  him  and 
send  him  to  England. 

BLUID,  Hie,  persons  who  have  not  the  sense 
of  sight.  In  common  use  the  term  also  in- 
cludes persons  who  possess  some  power  of 
vision,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  forms  of  objects.  The  causes  of 
blindness  are  both  ante-natal  and  post-natal. 
It  is  contended  by  some  that  psycholo^cal  in- 
fluences may  induce  blindness  in  the  offspring, 
as  when  the  mother  has  received  a  powerful 
nervous  impression  from  witnessing  some  hor- 
rible spectacle,  or  an  extremely  disgusting  case 
of  sore  eyes  or  malformation,  and  cases  have 
been  adduced  which  are  supposed  to  establish 
the  theory ;  but  the  probability  is  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  its  reception. 
The  ante-natal  causes  which  are  acknowledged 
to  produce  blindness  are  the  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  scrofula,  and  sjrphilis ;  but  con- 
genital cases  of  blindness  are  not  found  to  be 
so  frequent  as  those  of  deafness.  In  inter- 
marriage, and  where  the  parents  are  imperfect- 
ly developed,  there  is  liability  to  want  of  de- 
velopment of  the  nerves  of  special  sense ;  but 
in  most  cases  ante-natal  as  well  as  post-natal 
blindness  is  caused  by  imperfection  or  disease 
of  the  optical  apparatus  which  is  accessory  to 


the  nerves  of  special  sense ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  defect  generally  exists  in  some  part  of  Um 
globe  of  the  eye.  Hereditary  blindness  is  not 
frequent.  Of  700  blind  persons  in  the  insti- 
tutions at  Philadelphia  whose  parentage  is 
known,  according  to  Mr.  Ohapin,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
bund,  only  12  had  either  parent  blind.  An  in- 
vestigation which  he  made  at  the  ho9piee  de* 
Quime  Vingts^  Paris,  revealed  tiie  remarkable 
fkct  that  of  the  several  hundred  children  bom 
there  of  parents  one  or  both  of  whom  were 
blind,  there  was  not  one  blind  at  birth.  After 
birth  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  are:  1, 
special  diseases,  such  as  purulent  ophthalmia, 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  iris, 
cataract  or  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lois,  ana 
amaurosis  or  paralyfids  of  the  optic  nerve ;  2, 
general  diseases,  whose  sequelss  attack  dilierent 
parts  of  the  eye,  as  smidlpox,  scarlatina,  mea- 
sles, typhus  fever  and  other  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, and  scrofula;  8.  ii\juries  from  blows  or 
wounds,  and  from  malpractice,  the  latter  being 
one  of  tne  most  fruitful  causes.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  causes  of  the  malady  in  nearly 
bJH  the  cases  received  in  the  Liverpool  asylum 
for  the  blind  from  its  foundation  in  1791  to 
January,  1859 : 


Smallpox 

Infliminition 

CtUrtct 

External  li^ary 

Defect  at  pptio  nerre . . 

Anuorosit 

Irop^ect  organization 

Aiter  fever 

Measlea 

Convulsions 

Lost  tight  at  sea 

Gradual  decay 

Not  mentioned 


Totally. 

Pwttally. 

«tt 

49 

278 

48 

M 

98 

99 

"47 

7« 

94 

26 

1ft 

S 

14 

14 

6 

8 

ft 

8 

8 

8 

1 

5 

9      1 

28 

27      ' 

Iftl 

929 

149 

149 

140 

40 

20 

19 

19 

9 

9 

8 

fft 


An  examination  of  500  cases  from  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  at  Boston  gives  the 
following  percentage  of  causes:  congenital, 
87*75;  disease  after  birth,  47*09;  accidents, 
15*16.  The  extraordinary  exemption  from 
blindness  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  far  less  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  in  this  country.  Dr.  Cromp- 
ton  of  Manchester  estimated  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  more  than  4,000  were  blind 
from  smallpox,  out  of  a  blind  population  of 
28,450  in  1841.  In  the  Glasgow  asylum  neariy 
one  fifth  were  blind  from  smallpox.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  institution,  of  476  received  up  to 
1863,  onlv  21,  or  -^  of  the  whole,  lost  their 
sight  by  tnat  disease.  In  the  Ohio  institution, 
of  118  up  to  a  certain  date,  only  one  was  blind 
from  this  cause.  P^roceeding  from  temperate 
latitudes  toward  the  equator,  the  proportion 
of  blind  to  the  entire  population  increases,  but 
this  is  more  noticeable  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  glittering  sand 
which  reflects  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun. 


and  also  thefiaepartiolM  of  doBt  that  arebloim 
into  the  eyes,  are  canses  which  are  very  froit- 
fnlin  producing  ophtlialmia  in  northern  Africa. 
Again,  as  we  approach  tlie  polar  regions,  where 
Bnow  and  iaeberga  reflect  the  eaa'a  raya,  the 
proportion  of  the  bliad  inoreaaea  The  follow- 
ing  table,  taken  from  tiie  work  of  a  blind 
antlior,  W.  Hanks  Levy  ("  Blindnesa  and  the 
Blind,"  London,  18T3),  of  blind  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  shows  the  proportion  aa  to 
sei,  and  the  tendency  of  increase  of  years  to 
prodaoe  loss  of  sight: 


Aoia 

Mito. 

n-^. 

1,057 

l.t»l 
IBll 

la.ui 

9,m 

This  table  exhibits  a  great  preponderance  in 
the  proportion  of  the  female  over  the  male 
blind  who  are  more  than  60  years  of  age,  and 
a  preponderance  of  the  males  below  that  age. 
A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  blind  in  the  United  States  does  not 
show  precisely  the  same  results,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  prepared  from  the 
census  of  1870: 


AOK& 

HI.. 

F«i^. 

1 
1 

lissu 

1 

8,U0 

jm 

It  is  thus  seen  that  aboot  half  of  the  blind  in 
the  Dnited  States  are  over  48  years  of  age.  In 
all  countries  the  nnmber  of  males  among  the 
blind  exceeds  that  of  females,  the  exceaa  being 
mostly  caased  by  accidents,  to  which  the  for- 
mer are  more  exposed.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  cantioD  is  required  in  forming  conclusions 
from  these  tables.  They  have  their  value,  but 
other  {acts  must  be  weighed  with  them.  One 
practical  conclusion  is  gathered  from  the  last 
table  by  Mr.  Chapin  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
that  "  if  the  adult  blind  were  provided  with 
instruction  and  employment  in  handicrafts  in 
separate  institutions,  it  would  be  practicable  to 
receive  and  educate  all  the  younger  blind  in  the 
oountry  over  10  years  of  age." — Observ 
would  indicate  that  the  blind  aa  a  olaaa 
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less  vitality  than  those  who  have  their  sight, 
and  statistics  confirm  this  opinion.  This  want 
of  vitality  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  blindness; 
but  again,  much  of  their  want  of  vitality  is  in 
consequence  of  their  being  blind,  which  causes 
them  to  lead  more  sedentary  lives  than  they 
otherwise  would.  As  Dr.  Howe  remarks, 
"There  are  many  who  are  not  burn  blind,  who 
are  bora  to  become  blind."  From  statistics 
embraced  in  a  report  of  the  Boston  institution, 
gathered  from  seven  American  state  institn- 
tiooa,  the  director  makes  the  following  note: 
"Of  the  number  of  persona  admitted  to  the 
above-mentioned  institutions  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  14,  the  nnmber  that  was  surviving  in 
1869  was  8'6  per  cent,  less,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  life  table,  tlian  the  number  that 
should  then  be  surviving.  Of  the  number  ad- 
mitted during  the  three  years  of  18S8-'40,  from 
which  the  average  time  elapsing  to  the  middle 
of  18B9  was  20  years,  the  number  that  survived 
in  1BS9  was  IS'8  per  cent,  less  than  the  num- 
ber that  should  have  survived." — The  number 
of  blind  in  the  world  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
great  degree  of  exactness.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  most  of  the  conntries  of  Enrope,  how- 
ever, the  number  is  known  A-om  census  returns. 
In  other  countries  the  number  has  been  esti- 
mated by  various  travellers  and  writers,  and 
&om  a  comparison  of  data  it  is  believed  that  a 
pretty  near  approximation  has  been  reached. 
The  table  on  the  next  page,  compiled  from  the 
United  States  oensna  of  1870,  contains  a  con- 
siderably larger  nnmber  than  was  shown  by 
that  of  1860,  giving  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  census  was  imperfect.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  blind  tn  Europe,  the  number  in 
Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe  being  estimated ;  but 
the  attention  given  to  the  subject  in  m<Mt  of 
these  countries  makes  it  probable  that  the  es- 
timates are  pretty  nearly  correct : 


COUNTRIKS. 

p,pj..tai. 

No.orbUol. 

Pnp^k,.. 

Eniludud  W.UM... 

aoaawo 
a,80o,i»o 

a,eMOoo 

i.fii  0.000 
8.Bn».0OO 

SNOiiftnoo 

«,«oo;ooo 

LOWOOtt 
18,000,000 

~wiaiM^OM~ 

'IS 

i 

m'jwo 

SS.000 
l.»M 
4OJ0O 

fS 

~SBa,«8«~ 

^Iffi 

Eu-^taEo^pe 

:,??? 

Qtmiur 

"i.ssa 

Told 

-     800 

1  -     SCO 

I  -    BOO 

The  above  computation  gives  as  the  average 
proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Europe,  1  in  1,004.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  China  alone,  with  a  population 
of  about  400,000,000,  there  are  at  least  1,000,- 

~  ~ IS,  and  that  there  are  in  India 

)0.    These  estunates  are  made 
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from  tlie  statements  of  trftveUera  in  regard  to 

the  proportion  of  the  blind  seen  bj  them.  Mr. 
T..ev7,  niter  much  thoujcht  and  inqnir;,  thinks 
the  followiDft  niimbera  for  Asia  not  too  great, 
and  he  is  probably  correct: 


This  compntfltion  makea  the  profwrtion  of  th« 
blind  to  the  whole  population  in  Ana  1  in 
GOO.  It  ia  compnted  that  Africa,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  76,000,000,  has  about  1  blind  to  every 
300  of  the  whole  number,  or  a  total  number 
of  £60,000  blind.  The  number  of  blind  in  other 
conntriei  is  eatimated  aa  follows; 


CWNTIUW. 

■w..^. 

SST,^::-.:::;::: 

s.«A«oa 

so.oun.oaa 

8,000.000 

svisiio 

1JM8 

8.TB0 
*>■*■• 

ltol,«>l 

1  -      WO 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  number  of 
pervous  now  living  who  are  without  sight  ia 
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oyer  two  and  a  Quarter  millions.  From  the 
acooonts  of  travellers  it  would  seem  that  in 
Japan  the  blind  receive  more  respect  than  in 
other  Asiatic  countries.  Sir  Rutherrord  Alcock, 
in  his  "  Capital  of  the  Tycoon^"  says :  "  There  are 
two  sects  of  blind,  founded  by  two  great  celeb- 
rities in  Japanese  history — one  by  the  third 
son  of  a  mikado  who  wept  himself  blind  for  the 
death  of  a  mistress,  and  the  other  by  a  defeated 
general  in  the  civil  wars,  who  tore  his  eyes  out 
Uiat  he  might  not  be  provoked  to  take  the  life 
of  a  generous  victor,  i  outomo,  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  Into  these  two  sects,  half  secular, 
half  religious,  persons  of  all  ranks  enter.  They 
are  generally  but  not  exclusively  musicians,  and 
earn  their  subsistence  by  playing  on  musical 
instruments." — Care  and  Education  of  the 
Blind.  Although  in  all  ages  individuals  among 
the  blind  have  obtained  some  education,  the 
ancients  made  no  provision  for  the  support  or 
instruction  of  these  unfortunates,  who  depend- 
ed for  subsistence  upon  their  friends,  or  lived 
by  J>egging ;  and  long  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Ohristian  era  they  received  but  little  of 
the  sympathy  which  the  doctrines  of  Ohristian- 
ity  inculcate.  The  first  known  public  asylum 
for  the  blind  was  founded  at  Paris  in  1260  by 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  and  was  called  the 
haspies  des  Quinze  Vingta,  It  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  who  were  suffering 
from  ophthalmia  contracted  in  the  campaigns 
in  Egypt,  and  was  intended,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, for  15  score  or  800  blind  persons,  although 
for  many  years  the  number  has  been  much 
larger.  Its  annual  income  is  about  $80,000. 
The  allowance  to  each  blind  man  is  $89  per 
annum;  if  he  is  married,  it  is  increased  to 
$110;  and  if  he  has  children,  he  receives  an 
additional  $1 0  for  each  child.  It  has  also  about 
600  pensioners  who  do  not  reside  at  the  hos- 
pital, but  receive,  according  to  their  age  and 
circumstances,  a  yearly  sum  of  $20,  $30,  or 
$40,  to  aid  in  their  support.  Some  of  those 
entitled  to  a  residence  in  the  hospital  prefer  to 
remain  with  their  families  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  them  a  pension  of  $50  per  annum 
is  paid.  No  instruction  is  given  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Quinze  Yingts,  but  some  of  them  exe- 
cute pieces  of  work  which  are  remarkable  for 
taste  and  ingenuity.  A  similar  but  less  exten- 
sive institution  was  established  at  Ghartres  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  en- 
dowed by  king  John  in  1850  to  enable  it  to 
accommodate  120  blind  persons.  From  a  va- 
riety of  causes  the  number  of  inmates  dwindled 
till  in  1887,  according  to  Dufan,  there  were  but 
10.  It  is  now  closed. — ^During  the  16th  cen- 
tury benevolent  men  who  had  witnessed  with 
sympathy  the  sad  fate  of  the  blind  devised  pro- 
cesses for  their  instruction,  but  with  no  great 
success.  In  1670  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit 
of  Brescia,  who  had  already  published  an  essay 
on  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  produced  a 
treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Nearly 
a  century  later  the  abb6  Deschamps  and  Dide- 
rot proposed  plans  for  their  instructioii 


ing  and  writing;  but  it  was  not  till  1784,  when 
Valentin  HaQy  commenced  his  labors,  that  any 
institution  specially  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  successfully  attempted.  At- 
tracted at  first  to  humanitarian  labors  by  the 
brilliant  example  of  the  abb^  de  r£p6e  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  enthusiastically 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  instructing  the 
blind.  About  this  time  he  became  acquamted 
with  the  celebrated  Theresa  von  Parodis,  the 
blind  pianist,  and  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  interest  she  took  in  his  enterprise. 
His  first  pupil  was  a  young  blind  beggar  named 
Leseur,  who  afterward  became  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  Mas- 
sieu  had  been  in  that  of  deaf  mutes.  He 
taught  him  to  distinguish  raised  letters,  arith- 
metical figures,  and  outline  maps,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  exhibited  him  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boeiete  philanthropique^  who  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration.  A  small 
house.  No.  18  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
was  secured,  with  funds  to  support  12  pupils. 
During  the  year  the  number  mcreased  to  24, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  unceasing  labors, 
improved  so  rapidly  that  he  exhibited  Uiem 
before  Louis  X  VI.  and  the  court  HaQy  be- 
came a  lion,  and  the  school  increased  in  num- 
bers and  popularity.  Many  of  its  pupils  became 
proficients  m  music  and  mathematics.  In  1791 
the  school  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of 
the  state,  but  the  sums  decreed  for  its  support 
were  paid  only  in  assignats,  which  soon  became 
worthless.  Hatly  and  his  blind  pupils  worked 
at  the  printing  press  procured  m  their  more 
fortunate  days,  and  eked  out  an  existence  by 
the  severest  toil.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  the  school  was  transferred  to  the 
Quinze  Vingts,  where  its  members  became  de- 
moralized fi*om  associating  with  the  inmates 
of  that  institution,  Hatly  resigned,  but  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  2,000  francs.  In  1806  he 
visited  St  Petersburg  at  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  in  that  city.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  founding  the  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Berlin  about  the  same  time.  In 
1814  the  French  government  assigned  the 
school  of  Hatly  separate  quarters  in  the  rue  St. 
Victor,  and  gave  it  ampler  funds  and  the  title 
of  "Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind."  Dr. 
Guille  was  appointed  director,  a  man  of  energy 
and  tact,  but  excessively  vain  and  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  HaQy.  After  some  difficulty  he 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Dufau,  who 
had  been  for  25  years  a  teacher  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  next  institution  of  the  kind  in  point 
of  time  was  founded  at  Liverpool  in  1791,  and 
in  1798  asylums  for  the  blind  were  established 
at  Edinburgh  and  Bristol.  A  list  of  the  va- 
rious institutions  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  "Guide  to  the  In- 
stitutions and  Charities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  Kingdom,"  by  Mansfidd  Turner  and 
William  Harris  (London,  1871) : 
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TA3LB  OF  INSTrmnONS  FOB  THE  BUND  IN 
OBBAT  BBTTAIN  AND  IBELAND. 


NAMK  OF  DfgTJTUTIOy. 


School  Ibr  the  B  Hnd,  Liverpool 

Csthottc  BUDd  ABvlum,  Liverpool 

School  for  the  BUnd,  St  Qeorge's  Fielda, 
London , 

Society  for  Teaching  the  BUnd,  St  John's 
Wood,  London, 

Alexandra  Institute,  Oxford  street,  London 

Henshaw^s  Blind  As]rhun.2tfaDchester.... 

Boyal  yict<nia  Asylum,  Mewcaatle 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bath 

Bund  School  Home,  Bath 

Institute  for  the  Bfind,  Birmingham 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Brighton 

Asylum  Ibr  the  Blind,  Bristol 

Weet  of  England  Institute.  Exeter 

Institute  for  Indigent  Blind,  Norwich 

Midland  Institution  for  the  BOnd,  Notting- 
ham   

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blhid,  York 

Asylum  for  Industrious  Blind,  Edinburgh. 

Scnool  for  Blind  Children,  Edinburgh 

Asylum  Ibrthe  Bliud,  Aberdeen 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Qfaugow 

Blohmond  National  InstituOon,  Dublin. . . . 

Mohmeaux  Asyhmi  for  the  Blind,  Dublin. . 

Ulster  Society  for  Deal;  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
BeUkst 7 

Asylum  Ibr  the  Blind,  Cork 

Total 


MrbM 

IboadML 


1791 
1841 

1799 

1888 
1868 
1827 
1888 
1860 
1857 
1845 
1843 
1798 
1688 
1805 

1844 
1888 
1798 
1880 
1813 
18« 
1810 
1615 

1881 
1840 


No.  of 
popUt. 


67 
44 

100 

66 

20 
84 
44 
9 
18 
75 
60 
48 
4T 
80 

64 
71 
29 
84 
12 
42 
20 
60 

88 


1,176 


In  London  28  institntions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  have  been  established  by  donations  and 
beqaests.  Of  these  the  foUowing  are  the  prin- 
cipal :  West^s  charity  for  the  blind,  to  grant 
pensions  of  £5  to  blind  persons  over  50  years 
of  age,  was  founded  in  1718.  It  assists  881 
persons,  the  annuities  amounting  to  £1,655. 
Hetherington^s  charity  for  the  aged  blind  em- 
powers the  governors  of  Ohrist^s  hospital  to  pay 
annuities  of  £10  to  blind  persons  **•  who  have 
seen  better  days,"  and  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age.  The  income  from  the  endowment  is 
£7,522,  and  from  legacies  and  donations  in 
1870  there  was  £2,100,  making  a  sum  of  £9,622, 
which,  after  deducting  certain  payments  to 
Christ's  hospital,  is  distributed  among  695  blind 
people.  The  painters'  and  stainers'  company's 
charities  for  the  blind  give  pensions  of  £10 
each  to  blind  persons  over  60  years  of  age, 
granted  under  the  wills  of  five  persons  (four  of 
them  women)  dated  from  1780  to  1808.  The 
sum  invested  is  £65,875.  Game's  charity  dis- 
tributed pensions  of  £5  each  to  110  blind  per- 
sons in  1870.  The  Christian  blind  relief  s<xde- 
ty  distributes  about  £1,000  annually  among 
200  blind  from  donations  ^nd  legadies.  The 
blind  men's  friend,  or  Day's  charity,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Day,  grants  pensions 
of  £12,  £16,  and  £20  to  deserving  blmd  per- 
sons ;  the  number  so  benefited  in  1 870  was  287. 
The  indigent  blind  visiting  society,  founded  in 
1884,  distributes  £1,580  in  instructing  and 
otherwise  aiding  the  blind.  The  Jews'  society 
distributes  £1,000  annually,  paying  S$.  per  week 
each  to  indigent  blind  Jews. — Reading  is  taught 
in  various  kinds  of  type,  those  of  Alston  (Ro- 
man), Lucas  (stenographic),  and  Moon  predom- 
inating in  Great  Britain.    Th^  institutions  in 


England  are  all  connected  with  the  English 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic school  at  Liverpool,  but  there  is  no  exclusion 
on  account  of  creed.  Generally  persons  are 
only  admitted  from  certain  looafities,  specified 
in  the  title  of  the  institution.  The  schools  are 
mostly  supported  by  donations,  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  legacies ;  and  in  general  the  friends  or 
parisnes  of  the  pupiU  pay  about  £10  per  annom 
toward  their  maintenance.  The  school  for  the 
indigent  blind,  St.  George's  fields,  however, 
boards,  clothes,  and  educates  160  blind  persons 
without  cost  to  their  friends  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  education  given  in  most  of  the 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  consists  in  reli- 
gious training  and  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  music, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  of  making  bas- 
kets, brushes,  matting,  and  mattresses,  knitting, 
netting,  &o. — ^The  inrormation  contained  in  the 
following  notice  of  European  blind  institations 
is  chiefly  derived  from  Die  FAnorge  fur  dis 
Blinden^  by  Herr  Pablasek.  director  of  the  im- 
perial institution  for  the  blind  at  Vienna,  and 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Hanks  Levy,  before 
cited.  France  has  18  schools  for  the  blind  and 
one  asylum,  the  hospice  de$  Quinte  VinffU.  Of 
the  schools  there  is  one  at  Paris,  the  old  school 
of  Hatly,  and  one  at  each  of  the  foUowing 
places :  Lyons,  Chameli^re,  Arras,  LiUe,  Fives, 
kancy,  Montpellier,  Rhodes,  St  M€dard-le»- 
Soissons,  St.  Hippolite-du-Fort,  Vienne,  and 
Marseilles.  All  these  schools,  however,  afiTord 
aid  to  only  a  small  number  compared  to  those 
in  the  United  States.  Braille's  system  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  of  musical  notation,  is 
generally  adopted.  Instruction  in  tuning  the 
pianoforte  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  are  in  France  about 
200  blind  organists  holding  situati<»is.  The 
general  education  is  not  very  thorough,  but  the 
branches  pursued  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain.  The  industrial  employments  of 
basket  making,  chair  bottoming.  Knitting,  and 
the  making  of  list  shoes  are  generally  adopted ; 
and  at  Nancy  the  art  of  tunung  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  some  of  the  workmen 
earning  5  francs  a  day.  The  first  institotion 
for  the  blind  in  Germany  was  the  one  com- 
menced at  Berlin  by  Valentin  Hafiy  in  1800, 
Herr  Zeune,  the  inventor  of  relief  maps,  being 
appointed  the  director.  The  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dresden  in  1809,  by  K6nigsberg  in 
1818,  and  by  Breslau  in  1819.  There  are  abo 
institutions  for  the  blind  at  each  of  the  following 
towns:  Gmdnd,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  WUrx- 
burg,  Freiburg,  Stuttgart,  Bruchsal,  Brunswick, 
Halle,  Mannheim,  M^ebnrg,  Posen,  Woll- 
stein,  Dtlren,  Soest,  Kiel,  Hanover,  Weimar, 
Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Friedberg,  Metz,  Wittstock, 
Paderbom,  Barby,  Wiesbaden,  lUzach,  Ell  wan- 
gen,  and  Frankfort-on-the  Main.  There  is  also 
a  primary  school  for  children  at  Berlin,  and  one 
at  Hubertsburg.  In  these  88  institutions  the 
reading  is  principally  in  the  raised  type  of  the 
Roman  alphabet     The  Bible  society  of  Stntt- 
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gart  has  contributed  largely  to  the  printing  of 
the  embossed  Oerman  Bible,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  printed  at  Illzach.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  mnsio  is  characteristic  of  the  German 
institutions.  The  industrial  employments  are 
basket  making,  reseating  chairs,  making  list 
shoes,  brush  making,  netting,  and  knitting. 
Rope  making  is  carried  on  at  Hanover  and 
turning  at  Munich.  In  Germany  it  is  usual 
for  the  sexes  to  occupy  opposite  wings  in  the 
same  institution,  while  in  France  they  occupy 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  m- 
stitution  at  Breslau  was  founded  and  managed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  by  Herr  Enie,  who 
was  born  blind ;  and  the  present  director  of  the 
institution  at  Kiel,  Herr  Simonon,  is  also  blind. 
Austria  has  six  educational  institutions  and  two 
asylums  and  industrial  establishments.  Of  the 
former  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following 
cities:  Vienna,  Prague,  Linz,  Pesth,  Brtlnn, 
and  Lemberg;  and  of  the  latter  one  is  at 
Vienna  and  one  at  Prague.  The  first  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Austria  was  founded  in 
1804  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Klein,  who  was  its 
director  for  about  half  a  century.  The  em- 
bossed Roman  type  in  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters is  employed  in  the  Austrian  institutions, 
and  pricking  letters  in  paper  is  practised  in 
writing.  Music  is  cultivated  with  reference  to 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  the  industrial  employ- 
ments are  similar  to  those  in  Germany.  Rus- 
sia has  four  institutions  for  the  blind :  one  at 
St.  Petersburg,  established  by  Hafty  in  1806; 
one  at  Warsaw,  established  in  1825;  one  at 
Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland ;  and  one  at 
Gatohina,  a  small  town  about  80  m.  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  education  and  industrial  em- 
ployments are  similar  to  those  in  Germany, 
mufflc  receiving  much  attention.  Sweden  has 
a  blind  institution  at  Stockholm,  founded  in 
1806,  and  one  at  Gothenburg.  The  Roman 
and  Moon^s  types  are  used  in  reading,  and  the 
employments  are  principally  basket  making  and 
knitting.  Norway  has  lately  established  an 
institution  for  the  blind  at  Ghristiania.  In 
1811  a  school  for  the  blind  was  established  at 
Copenhagen  by  the  "  Society  of  the  Chain,"  an 
organization  similar  to  that  of  the  freemasons, 
and  continued  under  their  management  till 
1857,  when  it  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
state  and  called  the  *^  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind."  Herr  Moldenhawer  was  appointed 
director,  and  a  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum  al- 
lowed from  the  royal  treasury,  the  society  of 
the  chain  endowing  it  with  $8,000.  Denmark 
has  also  an  industrial  institution  for  adults  at 
Copenhagen,  established  in  1862,  on  the  plan  of 
the  London  association.  The  common  alphabet 
is  employed  in  reading,  and  thev  have  a  con- 
trivance for  pencil  writing  and  for  embossing 
letters  by  hand.  In  Iceland,  which  belongs  to 
Denmark,  it  is  said  the  proportion  of  blind  to 
the  whole  population  is  about  1  in  300.  Hol- 
land has  institutions  for  the  blind  at  Amster- 
dam (founded  in  1808),  Groningen,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  the  Hague,  and  one  in  North  Brabant. 


The  common  Roman  type  and  also  BraUle's  and 
Moon's  characters  are  used  in  reading.  Music 
and  the  trades  receive  about  the  same  attention 
as  in  Germany  and  England.  The  blind  in 
Holland  are  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
subscription.  In  Belgium  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Bruges 
in  1805  by  Robert  de  B^thune,  in  gratitude  for 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  Philip  the  Fair 
in  1300.  A  similar  asylum  was  established  at 
Ghent  by  Peter  Vander  Ley  en  about  1370. 
Both  of  these  have  passed  away,  idthongh  the 
house  of  worship  which  was  connected  with 
the  one  at  Bruges  is  said  to  still  exist.  The 
first  school  for  the  blind  in  Belgium  was  estab- 
lished at  Brussels  in  1833.  There  is  also  an- 
other institution  for  the  blind  in  that  city,  two 
at  Ghent,  and  one  each  at  Bruges,  Yprea, 
Mons,  Antwerp,  and  Li6ge.  BraiUe's  system 
of  reading  ana  writing  is  used  in  all  these 
schools  except  the  one  at  Bruges,  where  a  mod- 
ified system  by  the  director,  the  abb^  Carton, 
who  died  in  1863,  is  employed.  The  industrial 
arts  are  basket  making,  bottoming  chairs,  and 
knitting,  and  at  Bruges  the  maMng  of  bead 
rosaries.  The  deaf  and  dumb  share  in  common 
with  the  blind  the  institutions  in  Belgium,  which 
are  supported  by  the  state.  The  first  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Switzerland  was  established  at 
Zorich  in  1809.  There  are  also  an  educational 
and  industrial  institute  at  Bern,  a  combined 
school  and  hospital  at  Lausanne,  an  asylum 
and  industrial  institution  at  Schaffhausen,  and 
one  at  Fribourg.  At  these  institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  Lausanne,  the  Ro- 
man type  is  employed,  but  at  the  latter  place 
Braille's  system  is  in  use.  The  principal  in- 
dustrial occupation  of  the  blind  in  Switzerland 
is  wood  turning.  At  Lausanne  there  is  a 
young  man  named  Edward  Meister,  a  turner, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Italy. 
Pablasek  mentions  four  as  existing  at  Paler- 
mo, Naples,  Milan,  and  Padua;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  a  well  organized  condition. 
To  the  credit  of  Italy,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  first  book  ever  published  on  the 
condition  of  the  blind  was  written  by  an  Ital- 
ian and  printed  in  Italian  and  French  in  1646, 
called  /  *  cieco  afflitto  e  eansolato,  or  VAteugle 
afflige  et  console^  being  a  letter  from  S.  D.  C. 
to  Vincent  Armanni.  In  Spain  there  are  two 
institutions  for  the  blind,  one  at  Madrid  and 
one  at  Barcelona.  They  are  not  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  although  the  number  of  blind  in 
Spain  would  seem  to  be  great  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  government  to  take  some  active  meas- 
ures for  their  relief.  An  institution  for  the 
blind  was  commenced  at  Rio  dcx  Janeiro  in 
1854,  by  the  efforts  of  a  blind  gentleman,  Jos6 
Alvares  de  Alevedo,  who  was  educated  at  the 
Paris  institution.  He  did  not  live  to  see  his 
plans  carried  out,  having  died  the  same  year ; 
but  the  school  now  exists,  with  about  80  pupils. 
In  Asiatic  Turkey,  Mr.  Mott  of  Beyrout  has 
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had  parts  of  the  Bible  embofised  in  Arabic,  in 
Moon's  type.  Some  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish residents  in  China  are  also  doing  some- 
thing toward  aiding  and  instructing  the  blind 
in  some  of  the  seaports. — The  following  table 

Presents  a  list  of  the  institutions  for  the 
lind  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Howe,  director  of  the  Perkms  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  at  Boston,  for  the  bureau  of 
education  at  Washington.     The  facts  exhibit- 


ed bj  it  show  that  more  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  While  only  fire 
of  these  institutions  were  commenced  before 
1840,  it  will  be  observed  that  more  than  6,000 
blind  persons  have  been  under  their  rare  and 
instruction,  a  proportion  considerably  greater 
than  obtains  in  Great  Britain,  and  vastly 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 


IKSTmiTIONS  FOB  THB  BUKD  IN  THE  TTNTTED  STATES. 


KAHI. 


Perkins  Inst  tnd  Mass.  Asylum  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Instttntlon  for  ttM  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institutloo  for  Deal  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

InstitnUon  for  Che  BUnd 

Institatioo  for  the  BUnd 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Bttnd 

Institution  for  the  BUnd 

Louisiana  Inat  for  inrtroetion  of  the  Blind . . 

Institution  for  the  Bttnd 

Institatioo  for  the  BHnd 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Aaulemy  lor  the  BUnd 

Institution  for  the  Bttnd 

Institution  for  the  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Bttnd... 
Institution  for  the  Dea£  Dumb,  and  BUnd... 

Institution  for  the  BUnd 

Minnesota  Inst  for  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Bttnd. . 

InstitutloQ  for  DeaC  Dumb,  and  BUnd 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Bttnd 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Bttnd. . . . 

Institutioo  for  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  BUnd 

Institution  Ibr  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Bttnd 

Total 


LOCATION. 


Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  city. 
Philadelphia. 
Columbus.  O. 
Btaonton,  Va. 
LoulsTlUe,  Ky. 
'NashTiUe,  Tenn. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
jlndianapdls,  Ind. 
jJacksonTille.  lU. 
JanesrlOe,  Wis. 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 
Baton  Booffe,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jackson.  Miss. 
Vinton,  Iowa. 
Maoon,Oa. 
Austin,  Texas. 
FUntMlch. 
TaUadega,  Ala. 
Uttle  Bock,  Ark. 
Faribault  Minn. 
Oakland,  CaL 
Wyandotte,  Kan. 
BaUTla,  N.  Y. 
Ced'r  Springs  B.C. 
Bomney,  W.  Vs. 


1889 
1881 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1842 

18a 

ISM 
1847 
1840 
1800 
18ftl 
18U 
1806 
1898 
1^68 
1898 
1866 
1894 
1808 
1809 
1868 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1869 
1870 


n6 

1,001 
701 
782 
M5 
277 
12S 
118 
481 
894 
178 


28 
194 
244 


804 


87 
88 
66 


166 


18 


106 
70 
69 
89 
28 
00 

108 

109 
88 
19 

181 
14 
40 
66 
88 
28 

121 
14 
11 


168 

40 

190 

91 

186 

60 

108 

80 

187 

29 

18 

41 

(i 

62 

11 

-1 


29 

17 

7 

7 

9 

14 


18 

9 

24 

4 
2 
7 
4 
8 
6 


1 
2 


28    I    9 
6        2 


2 
11        8 


19 

19 

27 

8 

8 


2,018 


2 
1 
1 


18,600    Samuel  O.  Howe. 
2,900     Wm.  B.  Walte. 
8<800    ,Wm.  Cbapfn. 
1,116     O.  L.Smesd. 

420     Chas.  D.  McCoy. 
1J500     B.  B.  Hontoon. 
1,980     J.  M.  Sturteraat 
1,100     S.  F.  TamhOMm. 
8,910    ,  W.  H.  Chordunan 

Joshua  Rhoads, 

499     Tboa.  H.  Uttla. 

H.R.  Foster. 

1.000     P.  Lane. 

100     F.  D.  Montooo. 
1,980     Sarah  B.  MerriU. 

O.  A.  Knapp. 

W.  D.  Wli^ma. 

190     R.  M.  MUta. 

KgbertL.  Baogs. 

Jos.  H.  JohnaoA. 

2,496     OtU  Patten. 

J.  L.  Noyea. 

1,890    IW.  WtlklnsoB. 

W.  W.  Updegnfll 

400     A.  D.  Lord. 

J.  M.  Hughsloa. 

499     H.  H.  Holltoter. 


The  following  early  history  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Boston  is  condensed  from  a 
report  of  its  trustees.  Throogh  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen was  formed  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1829  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  procured  under  the  name  of  the  *^New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind."  Owing  to 
the  time  occupied  in  collecting  information, 
it  was  not  opened  till  1832,  and  then  with  six 
pupils  in  a  private  house  in  Pleasant  street, 
Boston.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  took  charge 
of  the  institution  as  director,  and  under  his 
able  management  it  has  flourished  to  this  day. 
Col.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  gave  it  his  man- 
sion in  Pearl  street,  which  was  exchanged  in 
1839  for  the  Mount  Washington  hotel  in  South 
Boston,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Mr. 
William  Oliver  made  a  still  more  munificent 
donation,  and  other  gentlemen  contributed  lib- 
erally. The  Massachusetts  institution  has  from 
the  first  aimed  to  give  the  blind  an  education 
which  should  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life 
compatible  with  their  infirmity.    The  education 


of  the  celebrated  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl 
Laura  Bridgman  in  this  institution,  who  was 
bom  the  year  it  was  founded,  forms  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  its  history.  Some  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  legally  private  in- 
corporations; whether  receiving  aid  from  the 
state  or  not,  the  latter  has  no  control  in  the  man- 
agement, which  is  held  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  blind,  in  New  York  city.  Others  are 
purely  state  institutions,  and  others  still  are 
mixed,  the  property  being  held  by  a  corpora- 
tion, and  the  state  appointing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trustees.  The  Boston  institution  is  of 
the  latter  character.  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  commissioners  of  education, 
says:  "In  1881  Dr.  Akerly  of  New  York  city, 
who  had  been  active  in  introducing  instruction 
for  deaf  mutes,  interested  himself  and  others 
in  procuring  like  benefits  for  the  blind.  Some 
children  were  taken  from  the  almshouse  and 
instructed  by  way  of  experiment  in  a  small 
room  in  Canal  street  by  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  who 
raised  the  infant  institution  to  maturity ;  and 
though  he  long  since  ceased  to  superintend  it 
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officially,  he  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  its  effi- 
cient friend.  The  first  thought  of  building  up 
special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  seems  to  have  occurred  to  benevolent 
persons  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania almost  simultaneously,  but  without 
concert.  In  Philadelphia,  the  benevolent  Rob- 
erts Vaux  had  been  urging  the  matter  for  sev- 
eral years  upon  his  friends  in  that  city  before 
they  finally  organized  the  excellent  institution 
which  has  grown  to  be  among  the  foremost  in 
the  world.  The  success  of  these  institutions 
awakened  an  interest  all  over  the  United 
States.  A  detachment  of  pupils  from  the 
Perkins  institute  visited  17  states  and  were 
exhibited  before  the  legislatures  and  people.'* 
The  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  embraces  nearly 
the  same  studies,  and  is  of  necessity  chiefiy 
oral.  The  primary  instruction  for  the  young 
is  in  spelling,  reading,  moral  lessons,  and  arith- 
metic ;  afterward  come  geography,  arithmetic, 
history,  grammar,  writing,  physiology,  algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  mental  philoso- 
phy, science  of  government,  logic,  chemistry, 
and  moral  philosophy.  Conversation,  reading, 
writing,  and  music  are  of  course  continually 
practised,  and  many  of  the  pupils  become 
adepts  in  the  last  named  art,  as  they  do  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. — Printing  for  the  Blind, 
Attempts  were  made  in  the  16th  century  to 
print  for  the  blind  in  intaglio,  and  afterward 
experiments  were  made  with  raised  letters 
made  to  slide  in  grooves.  In  1640  Pierre  Mo- 
reau,  a  Paris  notary,  undertook  to  cast  movable 
leaden  letters,  but  the  plan  was  not  successAil. 
In  1780  Weissenburg,  a  blind  man  of  Mann- 
heim, made  geographical  maps  in  relief;  and 
several  blind  Grermans  adopted  the  device  of 
forming  letters  with  pins  m  cushions.  It  is 
said  that  when  Theresa  von  Paradis  of  Vienna 
returned  to  Paris  from  England  in  1784,  she 
represented  musical  notes  with  pins  upon  a 
cu^ion,  and  that  from  this  her  friend  HaQy 
conceived  the  idea  of  embossing  letters  on  stiff 
paper.  As  MUe.  von  Paradis  also  possessed  the 
contrivances  of  Weissenburg  and  of  Von  Eem- 
pelen,  it  is  probable  that  Hatly  derived  quite  as 
many  suggestions  from  them.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  first  book  in  relief  printing  was 
Hatty's  E9»ai  sur  V  education  des  aveugles  ^Paris, 
1786),  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Dri  Thomas  filacklock,  the  blind  poet    It  ap- 

rrs,  however,  from  the  *^ Annual  Register" 
1762,  that  Mile.  Salignao,  a  blind  lady,  re- 
ceived communications  from  her  friends  writ- 
ten by  pricking  the  letters  in  paper  with  a  pin, 
and  Diderot  says  that  Priault  printed  some 
books  for  her.  Printing  for  the  blind  had  been 
introduced  in  France  for  48  years,  and  in  Prus- 
sia 23  years,  before  it  was  used  in  England, 
although  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught  to 
the  blind  in  Liverpool  only  seven  years  after 
the  practice  was  commenced  at  Paris.  James 
Gall  of  Edinburgh  printed  in  1827  the  first 
book  in  English  in  relief  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
VOL.  II. — 46 


Gall  visited  London  in  1829,  and  introduced 
his  printing  in  that  city.  About  1882  he  com- 
plete at  Edinburgh  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
which  is  probably  the  first  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ever  printed  for  the  use  of  the  blind* 
His  alphabet  is  the  conmion  English  lower 
case^  or  small  letter,  reduced  to  angles  and 
straight  lines,  as  follows : 

<l^<^<f^Ki;KlAtA<>>4 

rStvvwxYZ. 

Numerals.  |2>ZS^78  ?  Di 

In  1882  the  society  of  arts  in  Scotland  offered 
a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  20  sovereigns,  for 
the  best  alphabet  and  method  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  Twenty-one  alphabets  were  submitted 
to  the  committee,  14  of  which  were  for  com- 
petition. Of  these  only  four  have  survived. 
The  one  which  obtained  the  medal  was  that  of 
Dr.  Fry,  which,  with  slight  modifications  made 
by  Mr.  Alston,  the  treasurer  of  the  asylum  for 
the  blind  in  Glasgow,  are  simply  the  Roman 
capitals  very  slightly  altered,  and  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  have  been  until  recently 
used  at  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  alphabets 
submitted  to  the  committee  was  composed  of 
stenographic  characters,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lucas  of  Bristol,  as  follows : 


ab   odefg   hi 


1     m 


n 


op     q    r     stuvwx    y 


z 


Numer- 
als. 


\s  J    C  ^OV/lO\ 


1 

u 


2 

M 


8 

ff 


4 
th 


5 

Bh 


6 


7 

ch 


8    9    0 
Dg  wb  gfa 


This  alphabet  is  principally  used  only  in  three 
of  the  schools  in  England,  and  partially  in  three 
others.  It  is  said  to  be  difiScult  A  few  years 
later  a  phonetic  alphabet  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Frere,  which  is  now  taught  only  at  Norwich. 
Mr.  Levy  remarks  that  ^*  it  is  useful  in  enabling 
persons  entirely  uneducated  to  learn  to  read  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  but  that  it  tends  very 
much  to  vitiate  pronunciation.^^  Mr.  Moon, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  Frere^s 
system  at  Brighton,  printed  in  1847  a  book 
in  the  following  characters,  which  are  exclu- 
sively used  in  one  school  in  London,  one  in 
Brighton,  one  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Aberdeen, 
one  in  Dublin,  and  one  in  Cork : 

At()rnoij<Ln  NO^ 

abode   fghijk    Imn    o     p 

qrst      UTWZ'yz 
chBh&    1284667      800 


720 
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a 


b  c 


•t  s  r  It 

d  e   f  g 


The  following  is  the  alphabet  in  the  system  of 
tangible  point  printing  which  was  introduced 
aboat  the  year  1889  at  the  knperial  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Paris  by  the  late  M.  Braille : 

fc^-« :  I  r?>r 

h   i  j  klmnop 

qr     8    tnvwxy* 

This  system  is  nsed  in  the  schools  in  France, 
at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  at  some  of  the 
schools  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  *at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. The  modification  of  this  alphabet  by 
the  abb^  Carton  consists  principally  in  chang- 
ing the  points  so  as  to  make  the  characters 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  Roman  letter, 
but  it  has  never  been  adopted  except  at  the 
school  in  Bruges,  where  it  was  introduced  by  its 
author.  Printing  in  relief  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  begun  at  Boston  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  1834,  and  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
Friedlander  in  1885.  Dr.  Howe's  alphabet 
consists  of  the  following  alteration  of  the  lower 
case  Roman  type : 

<HlocolefGhilfclmiioP^ 

K'stTJVWXyZ. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  nrinted  in  this 
type  in  1884,  and  in  1886  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  four  volumes  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  a  volume.  This  was  die  first  New  Tes- 
tament printed  for  the  blind  in  any  language. 
The  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1842.  In 
all^  there  have  been  about  50  different  works 
printed  in  this  type  at  the  Perkins  institute, 
among  which  are  Lardner's  *^  Universal  His- 
tory," Howe's  "Geography,"  Howe's  "Atlas 
of  the  Islands,"  Peirce's  "Geometry"  with 
diagrams,  "  Astronomical  Dictionary,"  Guyot's 
"Geography,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Mil- 
ton's Poetical  Works,"  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  &o.  The  alphabet  introduced  into  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  by  Mr.  Friedlander  is 
similar  to  those  of  Fry  and  Alston,  and  to  the 
Roman  used  in  many  of  the  schools  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  nearly  like  the  black  type 
called  Gothic—  A,  B,  C,  D,  1,  2, 3, 4,  &o.  In  this 
type  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  published 
portions  of  the  Bible ;  "  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  8  vols.;  "Select  Library,"  5 
vols.;  "  Student's  Magazine,"  4  vols. ;  "Church 
Music,  with  Hymns,"  the  musical  characters  in 
relief,  8  vols.;  Die  Ostereier  (German);  and 
several  other  books.  It  has  lately  been  deci- 
ded, however,  to  adopt  the  type  of  Dr.  Howe, 
which  is  the  principal  reading  type  now  &  use 
in  all  the  institutions  in  the  United  States.  A 
system  of  tangible  point  writing  and  printing 
has  lately  been  devised  bv  Mr.  William  B.  Wait, 
the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  in  which  the  letters  that 
occur  oftenest  are  represented  by  the  fewest 
points.    The  foUowing  is  the  alphabet : 


•• 

••• 

•• 

•• 

• 

••• 

_  • 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

••• 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

• 

••• 

••• 

• 

•• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•• 

• 

•• 

• 

•• 

i 

j 

k 

1 

m 

n 

0 

p 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

••• 

•• 

• 

• 

••• 

• 

•• 

•  •• 

q 

r 

8 

t 

••• 

y 

u 

••• 
•• 

z 

V 

w 

X 

An  alphabet  of  capital  letters  is  formed  fh>in 
these,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  use  it  mnch,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  it  would  be  obviously  pre- 
ferable. There  are  signs  for  words  and  com- 
binations which  occur  often,  as  M«,  and^  ^  dro. 
An  instrument  called  a  guide,  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  M.  Braille,  but  differing  in  some 
important  respects,  is  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters,  which  are  made  by  pressing  the 
point  of  a  blunt  style  upon  pi^wr  which  is  bdd 
upon  a  frame  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
guide.  The  upper  part  of  the  gmde  is  repre- 
sented in  the  subjoined  cut,  in  which  the  word 


■■■■■■■ttfiiiiiitfi 

■■■ERilifPiffltf^illM 

iifllMiiiiilffiiii 


"Justice  "  is  spelled,  as  will  be  observed,  from 
right  to  left,  in  which  manner  dl  relief  print- 
ing must  be  done.  When  the  paper  is  turned 
over  and  the  ends  reversed,  the  raised  pcnnta 
which  are  made  by  the  style  will  appear  an  fol- 
lows: 


•  •• 


I 

8 


c 


e 


The  lower  part  of  the  guide,  which  is  placed 
beneath  the  paper,  has  six  parallel  groovea, 
two  for  each  row  of  cells,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  pointa. 
The  cells  and  bars  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
guide  are  made  of  such  dimensions  that  when 
a  style  of  the  proper  mze  is  used,  the  points 
formed  in  each  of  the  angles  of  the  cells  will 
be  equidistant ;  therefore  spaces  of  any  desired 
length  may  be  left  between  the  letters,  any 
letter  being  formed  entirely  in  one  oelL  or 
partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  next ;  the  bars 
not  being  intended  for  separating  the  letters, 
but  for  locating  the  points.  In  regard  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  printing  for 
the  blind,  there  has  been  conBiderame  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Levy,  the  blind  author,  savs :  **  In 
considering  the  best  means  for  enabling  the 
blind  to  read,  it  is  necessary  to  AiUy  compre- 
hend the  powers  of  touch  as  ^oyed  by  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  means  of  reading  are  espe- 
cially intended. . . .  The  great  error  that  has  pre- 
vailed ever  since  the  invention  of  raised  letters 
is  the  supposition  that  the  sense  of  touch  exista 
with  equal  intensity  in  all  blind  personsi  and  that 
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to  render  this  apparent  the  due  cnltivation  of  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  all  that  is  required.  Touch 
differs  fh>m  sight  in  many  respects,  bnt  chiefly 
in  this,  that  while  sight  can  take  in  at  one  glance 
many  objects  included  within  a  vast  area,  touch 
<;an  only  convey  to  the  brain  by  one  act  of  con- 
tact the  impression  of  the  first  smaU  point  that 
arrests  its  progress.  Let  a  small  horizontal 
line  be  made  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  person 
who  wishes  to  feel  it  proceeds  from  the  left  side 
of  the  paper  quite  unconscious  of  what  may 
meetr  his  finger ;  he  presently  comes  in  contact 
with  a  point,  which  fact  with  more  than  light- 
ning speed  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  if  it  were  iK>6sible  to  convey  to 
the  brain  a  distinct  idea  of  one  special  letter  or 
word  every,  time  the  finger  comes  in  contact 
wiUi  a  point,  *  tangible  *  reading  would  reach 
perfection.  The  first  thing  is  to  select  the 
most  tangible  characters,  viz.,  those  whose 
properties  can  be  perceived  immediately  that 
the  finger  comes  in  contact  with  them.*' 
On  the  oUier  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  chap- 
lain to  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  8t.  Greorge^s 


Fields,  London,  says :  "  Sooner  or  later  some 
one  system  of  embossed  printing  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  it  must  embrace  the  fol- 
lowinff  features :  It  must  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  type  in  use  among  seeing  men ; 
that  the  blind  scholar  in  learning  to  read  may 
have  every  possible  help  from  his  remembrance 
of  letters  he  may  once  have  seen,  but  which 
now  his  fingers  must  feel  for  him,  or  from  any 
one  who  can  read  an  ordinary  book;  or,  if 
need  be,  that  a  friend  mav  read  to  him." 
Systems  of  notation  in  raised  characters  have 
been  invented  by  Rousseau,  Braille,  Guadet, 
and  Mahoney,  and  possess  merit,  inasmuch  as 
they  permit  the  pupil  to  record  any  piece  of 
music  for  future  reference;  but  the  principal 
method  of  cultivating  music  by  the  blind  must 
always  be  by  the  ear,  and  in  thb  they  excel. 
— As  to  the  extent  of  the  misfortune  of  loss 
of  sight  as  compared  to  that  of  loss  of  hearing 
and  speech,  Mr.  Johns  substantially  says :  "At 
first  one  would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose 
that  the  condition  of  the  blind  man  is  by  far ' 
the  most  deplorable ;  that  his  isolation  is  more 
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NAME. 


Cn.  Anfidios,  Pnetor 

Dlodotus 

Euaeblus  the  Astatto 

DidrmoB  of  Alexandria. . . . 

Enrico  Dandok).  Doge 

Henry  the  Minstrel 

Sir  John  Oower 

John  Zlsca. 

NIcaiae  of  Mechlin 

Peter  Pontanoa 

Manraret  of  Rarenna 

J.  ScheifkhiB.  of  Thomdorf. 

John  Fernand 

Herman  TorrenUoa. 

Olorannl  Paolo  Lomaoo. . . 

Franclaoo  Sallnaa 

Count  de  Pa^an 

Prosper  Fa^^nanl 

Claaae  Comlers 

Bourehena  de  Valbonnais.. 

Nicholas  Saonderson. 

Henry  Mores 

Thonxas  BiacUook.  D.  D. . . 
Gottlieb  Konrad  Pfeflbl .... 

Herr  Wetssenbuii;. 

Fran^ola  Uober 

Gioyannl  Gonelli 

Theresa  Ton  Paradis 

AnnaWUliams 

John  Milton 

Ber.  John  Troughton 

Leonard  Ealer 

John  Stanley 

Edward  Boshton 

John  Metcalf 

John  Oon^ 

M.  Avlsse. 

M.  Buret 

John  Kay 

Sir  John  Fielding. 

David  Macbeth 

Joseph  Kleinhaons 

Herr  Knle 

Alexander  Bodenbaoh 

James  Holman. 

M.  Moncoolteau 

Augustin  Thterry 

Louis  Bcaille 

Frances  Brown 

Timothy  Woodbrldge. 

Samuel  WUlard 


Gently. 


Rome 

Asia  Minor 

Asia  Mipor 

Venice 

Scotland 

London  

Bohemia 

Belgium 

Bruges,  Belgium . . 
Kns^,  nr.  EsTenna 

WOrtemberg 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Milan,  Italy 

Spain 

MarBeOles 

Kome 

Dauphiny,  France. 
Grenoble,  France. . 
Yorkshire,  EngPd. 
Kirkcaldv,  ScotTd.. 
Annan,  Scotland. . . 
Colmar,  Germany. 
Mannheim,  Gemry 

Geneva 

Cambassl,  Italy... 

Vienna 

Wales 

London  

Coventry,  England. 
Basel,  Swltierland. 

London  

Liverpool 

Knaresboro\  Eng. . 
Kendal,  England . . 

France  

France  

Gksgow 

Westminster 

Dalkeith,  ScoUand. 

Tyrol 

Prussia 

Belgium 

RxetM',  England. . . 

Paris 

Paris 

Lsgny.  France.... 

Ireland 

Stockbridge.Mass. 
Deerfleld,  Mass... 


Bora  or 
floorUlMd. 


.0,  103 
fiO 
▲.  D.  81ft 

•  •  •  • 

1108 
1861 
1830 


ah.  1480 


14fi0 
1490 
1S88 
1518 
1604 
1598 

•  •  •  • 

1651 

1682 

1790 

1721 

1786 
ab.1740 

1750 

1610 

1750 

1706 

1608 

168T 

1707 

1718 

1756 

1717 

1767 

1772 
ab.ld00 

1777 

•  •  •  • 

1792 
1782 

•  «  •  • 

1786 
1786 
ab.  1900 
1705 
1809 
1818 
17^ 

inft 


I>1«L 


A.D.  840 

898 

1205 

•  •  •  • 

1402 

1424 

1492 
at  1520 

1505 

1587 

1496 

1520 
ab.  1600 

1500 

1665 

1678 

1608 

•  •  •  • 

1789 
1807 
1791 
1809 

•  •  «  • 

1881 

1664 

1824 

1788 

1674 

1681 

1788 

1786 

1814 

1802 

1825, 

1801 

•  •  •  • 

1809 
1780 
1884 
1850 


1857 

«  •  •  • 

1856 


1862 
1890 


AtwbiUagt 


In  youth..... 
At  adult  age. 
At 5  years... 
At 5  years... 
Old  age. 
Bom  blind... 
Manhood  . . . . 


At 8  years... 
At 8  years... 
At 8  months. 

In  youth 

Bom  blind... 


At  17  years.. 
In  chiidhood. 
At 88  years.. 


I... 


B.  .  • 


In  inlkncy.. 
At  1  year. . . 
At 8  years.. 
At  6  months 
In  inlkncy.. 
At  7  years.. 
At  17  years. 
At  20  years 
At  5  years.. 
At  84  years 
At  44  years 
At  4  years. 
At  50  years. 
At 2  years.. 
At  19  years. 
At  6  years. . 
At 8  years.. 
In  youth... 
At  85  years. 
At  10  years. 
From  youth...! 
Atan  carnage 
At  5  years. 
Bora  blind. 
At  11  years 


Bom  blind... 
At 27  years.. 
At 6  years... 
At  18  months 
At  16  years.. 
At  48  years. 


For  wbiU  «d«bralsd. 


PhikMophy,  geometry ;  History  of  Greece. 

Pl^il<>Mp^j;  preceptor  of  Cicero. 

PhikMophy  and  divinity. 

Rhetoric  and  theology. 

Military  expk>lts. 

Poetry;  life  of  WaDaoe. 

Poetry;  Confesslo  Amantis, 

Patrlottsm  and  military  genlua. 

Law  and  divinity. 

PhikMophy  and  Uteraturo. 

Theology  and  morals. 

Philosophy  and  medidne. 

Poetry,  philosophy,  and  reUgloo. 

Literature. 

Pdnting  and  nteratiire. 

Greek,  mathematics,  and  mnaio. 

Mathematics  and  meohanica. 

Commentary  on  law. 

Astronomy,  theok>gy. 

History  of  Dauphiny. 

Mathematics. 

Music  and  natural  philosophy. 

Poetiy,  divinity,  snd  musie. 

Poetry ;  Fabks.  6  vols.  8vo. 

Geographv,  maps  In  rellet 

Natural  history. 

Sculptor. 

Pianist  and  composer. 

Poetry. 

Poetry. 

Theology. 

Mathematkx  and  astronomy. 

Musk;  oratorio  of  Jephtha. 

Poems;  Letters  to  Washingtoii. 

Road  surveyor  snd  contractor. 

Botany  and  natural  DhOosophy. 

Poet,  and  teacher  of  the  bUnd. 

Sculpture. 

Mechanics. 

P(^ce  nutflstrate. 

Music  and  mathematios. 

Sculptor  and  carver  In  wood. 

Director  of  a  bHnd  lnstttutk>n. 

Member  of  the  Belgian  oongresa. 

Traveller  snd  author. 

Treatise  on  Harmony. 

History  of  the  Norman  conquest 

Inventor  of  point* writing  fbr  blind. 

Poetry  and  fiction. 

Clergyman  and  author;  disconraei. 

Clergyman  and  author;  hymns. 
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complete.  Bat  no  ono  irbo  has  ever  really 
known  aji  eduoateil  blind  mim  in  society  will 
again  incline  to  such  an  opinion,  it  u  true 
that  tbe  ddof  mute  can  see  all  that  is  going  on 
aronnd  bini,  but  be  can  moetl;  only  take  an  im- 
jierfect  part  in  it.  From  the  world  of  sweet 
Bonnd  be  is  utterly  barred  out,  wbile  the  divine 
gift  of  speech  is  entirely  denied  him ;  but  the 
blind  man  entera  into  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men  as  freely  as  if  gifted  with  the  keenest  vis- 
ion. The  whole  world  of  sound  is  open  to  him 
with  all  its  special  Hiieaklng,  joy,  and  beanty ; 
the  wlver  paradise  of  music  opens  to  him  her 
fairy  gates,  a  new  guide  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
and  under  her  glowing,  joyons  sway  he  travels 
Rwiftly  to  the  land  where  faith  is  even  great«r 
than  Bight."  In  the  cases  of  such  men  as  Saun- 
derson,  Uuber,  Zi»^  Dr.  Blacklock,  and  others, 
it  may  be  believed  that  scarcely  any  oalamit; 
not  involving  the  loss  of  mental  health  would 
have  hindered  the  development  of  their  innate 
greatness.  That  a  blind  boy  shonld  ever  come 
to  oGcopythe  chairin  a  university  once  held  by 
Newton,  that  a  blind  youth  ,abould  sncceBsfullj 
prosecute  investigations  in  a  field  of  natural  liis- 
tory  which  required  the  most  careful  observa- 
tion, or  that  it  snould  be  said  of  a  man,  as  it  was 
of  Zisca,  that  "he  was  more  dreaded  by  the  ene- 
tniea  of  his  country  after  he  became  blind  than 
betbre,"  must  ever  be  matter  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  A  list  of  tlie  most  famous  blind 
persons  mentioned  in  history  and  others  of 
eminence  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table. 
Of  the  lining  blind  men  in  the  United  States 
who  have  become  distinguished  as  authors  and 
teachers  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  William 
II.  Milbum,  a  pulpit  orator  of  much  power, 
and  author  of  a  book  called  "  Rifie,  Axe,  and 
Saddlebags,"  and  several  other  popular  works ; 
IVilliam  11.  Churchman,  the  present  able  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  for  the .  blind  at 
Indianapolis ;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  superintendent 
of  the  mstitution  for  the  blind  at  Nashville ; 
Otis  Patten,  superintendent  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Little  Bock  ;  the  Rev.  Patriok 
Lane,.BUi)erintendent  of  the  institution  for  tbe 
blind  at  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  Rev.  Adara 
McClellan  of  Brooklyn. 

BUKO,  Karl,  a  German  political  agitator, 
bom  in  Mannheim,  Sept.  4, 1620.  While  study- 
ing law  in  Heidelberg  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
political  offences,  and  spent  several  months  in 

Erison.  He  was  banished  from  Germany  for 
is  participation  in  the  republican  rising  under 
Hecser  in  the  spring  of  1348,  and  while  plotting 
with  Struve  and  other  esilee,  he  was  expelled 
from  Alsace  by  order  of  Gen.  Cavaignac  on  a 
charge  of  abetting  the  Paris  insurrection  of 
June,  Joining  Struve  in  the  September  move- 
ment, he  was  with  him  captured  afler  the  fight 
at  Staufen,  in  S.  Badon,  end  sent«uced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment  at  Braohaol.  Liberated 
after  eight  months  by  a  revolutionary  mob,  he 
went  to  Carlarahe,  whence  the  grand  duke 
had  fied;  but  Brentano,  whom  ,be  accused  of 
secretly  working  for  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
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him  as  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  provison 

Kvemment  of  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  lo 
iris.  There  he  was  accused  of  enconragi&g 
the  rising  of  June  13,  184S.  Espelled  from 
France  in  August,  he  went  to  Brussels,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  that  city  also  in  1852,  and 
established  himself  in  London,  where  he  for 
a  long  time  continued  his  political  agitationa 
through  tbe  press  of  varions  countries.  After 
the  events  of  16S6,  however,  bis  revolntionary 
ardor  abated.  He  waa  pardoned  by  the  Qaden 
government  in  1867.  In  18T2  he  published* 
pamphlet  entitled  "Away  with  the  House  of 
Peers,"  which  was  exclusively  circulated  in 

BLUnt  FI8B,  the  common  name  of  several 
spedea  of  fish,  of  different  genera,  living  in  tht 
subterranean  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba;  hut  especially  of  the  ambljfoptU  ipetam 
(De  Kay)  of  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Eeutuckj. 
In  some  of  tbe  lomprey-Ilke  fishes  the  eyee  are 
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oeption  of  light,  without  the  formation  o 
image ;  many  catfishes  (tiluriJa:)  have  similu- 
mdimentary  eyes,  entirely  unfit  for  purposes 
of  vision.  In  the  Mammoth  cave  these  fi^Les 
are  nearly  colorless,  white  the  blind  catfishe* 
retun  the  general  dark  color  of  other  mciulicr! 
of  the  family.  The  common  blind  fish  comi^ 
nearest  to  the  cyprinodonts  and  the  shore  tiiin- 
nows.  They  are  rather  solitary,  difficult  to 
capture  by  the  net  from  the  acutenesa  of  their 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch,  and  look  lite 
phosts  in  the  water;  they  are  very  active,  tat- 
mg  their  food  both  at  the  surface  and  near  the 
bottom,  and  are  able  to  capture  a  ruiid-mov- 
ing  mnd£sh  (melanvra),  having  eyes,  living  In 
the  same  waters ;  the  blind  fi^i,  with  its  sen- 
sitive tactile  organs,  is  able  to  pursue  and  ovet^ 
take  the  fish  with  eyes,  hot  without  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  touch,  and  which  con- 
stantly encounters  obstacles  in  the  darkness. 
They  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their  young 
in  Sept«mb«r  and  October ;  they  vary  in  length 
from  2  to  4}  inches.    The  bead  of  amblj/apiii 
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Is  witlioiit  scales  as  far  as  the  pMtoral  fins,  the 
rest-  of  the  bodj  havinf  siniilLones;  the  sides 
of  the  bead  are  provided  witb  numeroos  trans- 
verse and  longitndiaal  ridges,  each  having  20 
to  SO  papills,  CDp-afaaped  at  the  top  and  with 
a  delicate  tactile  filament  freely  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  Gth  pair;  there  are  also  on 
the  sides,  f^ora  the  pectoral  to  the  tail,  about 
10  vertical  ridxes,  with  the  papilla  less  well 
defined;  the  naked  skin  is  of  extreme  delicacy. 
The  optic  lobes  of  the  brain  are  as  well  de- 
veloped as  in  ordinary  fishes,  and  mdimentary 
eyes  have  been  fonnd  under  the  skin  by  Prof. 
J.  Wyman  and  others.  The  eyes  have  the 
membranes,  pigment,  and  lens,  and,  though 
imperfect,  are  constructed  att«r  the  vertebrate 
type.  They  cannot  form  an  image,  as  the  in- 
tegument and  areolar  tiasae  over  them  would 
prevent  the  transmission  of  any  bnt  vei7  dif- 
nsed  light ;  no  pupil  or  undoubted  iris  has 
been  found.  The  organ  of  hearing  h  largely 
developed.  The  vent  is  in  advance  of  the 
pectorals.  They  are  probably  distributed  in 
all  the  sahterranean  rivers  flowing  throngb 
the  limestone  region  under  the  carboniferoas 
rocks  of  the  central  Cnit«d  States;  they  have 
often  been  taken  from  wells, — Another  color- 
less blind  fish  [typhliehthyt  tubterrcmetu^  Gi- 
rard).  If  to  2  inches  long  and  having  no  ven- 
tral fins,  has  bean  fonnd  in  the  Mammoth 
cave,  and  in  the  central  and  sonthem  portion 
of  the  subterranean  region.  In  the  genua  eho- 
logatUr  (Ag.)  are  foQnd  all  the  famuy  charao- 
I  ters  of  the  above  two  blind  species,  bnt  it  has 
eyes,  a  brownish  color,  and  no  papillary  ridges 
on  the  head  and  body ;  yet  it  is  a  sabt^rranean 
fish  in  some  instances.  In  the  Cuban  blind 
fishes  (genera  lue\faga  and  itygicola),  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Poey,  there  are  ciliary  appen- 
dages on  the  head  and  body,  well  developed  as 
organs  of  touch,  but  without  the  tactile  barbels 
on  the  jaws  nsoally  fonnd  in  the  cod  group,  to 
which  these  fishes  are  nearly  allied ;  the  optic 
lobM  are  large,  and  the  eyes  exist,  but  so  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh  of  the  head  as  to  be  nse- 
leas;  the  body,  cheeks,  and  opercular  bones 
are  covered  with  scales.  Though  they  resemble 
ambli/optu,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  belong  to 
a  marine  family,  though  now  found  in  tVesh 
water  in  oaves,  and  are  far  removed  from  the 
latter. — ^From  the  facts  here  enumerated,  and 
many  othera  that  may  be  found  in  tbe  "  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,"  vol.  vi.,  pp.  6-30,  for  Jan- 
nary,  1673,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  expresses  the 
opinion  that  these  fishes  have  always  been 
blind,  and  have  not  become  so  from  living  in 
darkoeas.  As  far  as  known,  the  young  of 
blind  fishes  have  no  external  eyes  when  bom. 
BLINDWOKl  (/mgvi»  fragilyi,  Linn.),  a  rep- 
tile of  the  order  of  saurians  and  family  of  scin- 
coids,  or  UpidO'taitri.  It  is  neither  a  worm, 
nor  is  it  blind.  The  family  is  extremely  inter- 
eating,  as  it  serves  to  eetablish  a  gradation  be- 
tween the  tme  saurians  and  the  serpents  by 
means  of  the  genus  angnii  and  others  nearly 
allied  to  it,  in  which  the  body  becomes  elon- 


gated and  serpentiform,  the  ribs  increase  in 
number,  and  the  limbs  cease  to  appear  exter- 
nally, being  quite  mdimentary.    We  see  a  sim- 


BUsdworm  (Angulg  tagllli}. 

ilar  approach  to  the  ophidians  in  some  of  the 

cyclosanrians,  as  in  the  amphisbiena,  whiob  is 
properly  a  saurian.  These  mtermediate  forms 
were  placed  by  Gray  in  his  order  of  sanrophi- 
dians ;  while  Merrem,  being  unable  to  draw  the 
line  between  ophidians  and  saurians,  united 
tbem  into  the  single  order  tqwinata.  The 
body  and  tail  of  the  blindworm  are  cylindrical 
and  snake-like,  the  latter  being  as  long  as  the 
I  former,  and  even  longer;  the  head,  trianeular 
I  and  rounded  in  front,  is  covered  by  H  Targe 
'  and  several  smaller  plates;  the  nostrils  are  lat- 
'  erel,  each  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  nasal 
'  plates;  the  tongue  is  free,  flat,  not  retractile 
mto  B  sheath,  divided  slightly  at  the  end,  but 
j  not  forked  like  that  of  the  serpent,  its  surface 
'  partly  granular  and  partly  velvety  \  the  palate 
:  IS  not  toothed ;  the  jaw  teeth  are  small,  sharp, 
and  inclined  backward.  The  bones  of  the  head 
are  not  movable  as  in  serpents,  and  the  jaws 
are  short  and  united  firmly  at  tiie  symphysis,  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  always  the 
same,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  great  mo- 
bility and  extensibility  of  those  parts  in  ophidi- 
ans. The  genus  anguii,  and  its  allied  genera, 
also  approach  the  saurians,  and  differ  from  the 
serpents,  in  having  two  eyelids,  moving  ver- 
tically, and  capable  of  entirely  covering  the 
eye,  the  lower  one  provided  witii  scales.  The 
external  auditory  foramen  is  distinct,  thoush 
small  and  linear;  there  are  no  legs,  bnt  the 
rudiments  of  the  shoulder,  sternum,  and  pelvis 
are  fonnd  in  the  substuice  of  the  muscles, 
while  in  the  snakes  they  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  vestige  of  a  posterior  extremity.  The 
scales  are  six-sided,  except  on  the  sides  where 
they  are  rhomboid,  smooth,  imbricoted,  or  fish- 
like,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  above  and  be- 
neath. One  lung  is  much  more  developed  than 
tbe  other,  as  in  serpents;  the  opening  of  the 
cloaca  is  transverse.  The  blindworm  is  fonnd 
in  Europe,  from  Rnssia  and  Sweden  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  in  northern  Africa;  it 
fbrms  now  the  only  species  of  the  genus  an^utt, 
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which  fonnerly  inoladed  all  the  scaled  reptiles 
with  very  short  or  no  feet,  and  with  the  scales 
nearly  aUke  above  and  below.  It  is  gentle  and 
inoffensive  in  its  habits,  and  qnite  harmless ; 
even  if  provoked  to  bite,  its  teeth  are  so  small 
and  weak  as  hardly  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  human  slon.  /  It  is  very  timid,  and 
when  taken  hold  of  is  in  the  habit  of  forcibly 
and  stiffly  contracting  the  body,  in  which  state 
it  becomes  so  fragile  as  to  be  broken  by  a 
slight  blow,  or  an  attempt  to  bend  it ;  hence 
its  specific  name /ro^i/it.  The  glass  snake,  an 
American  species  of  saurian  {ophisaurus),  pos- 
sesses the  same  property,  as  do  many  other 
scincoids.  There  is  no  rupture  of  muscular 
fibre,  but  a  sedation  of  one  layer  from  the  ad- 
joining one;  m  such  cases,  the  detached  por- 
tion is  said  to  be  reproduced  the  next  year. 
From  its  smoothness  it  is  able  to  penetrate  into 
very  small  openings,  and  it  delights  to  burrow 
in  soft  dry  soil,  and  under  decaying  wood  and 
leaves;  it  moves  by  lateral  contractions,  and 
sheds  its  skin,  aocording  to  Bell,  like  the  true 
snakes.  It  is  ovo-viviparous,  the  young  being 
brought  forth  alive  in  June  or  July,  to  the  num- 
ber of  from  7  to  14.  The  general  color  is  a 
brownish  gray,  with  a  silvery  glance,  with  seve- 
ral paralld  longitudinal  rows  of  dark  spots  on 
the  sides,  and  one  along  the  middle  of  the  back ; 
the  length  is  from  10  to  14  inches,  of  which  the 
head  is  about  half  an  inch.  Its  food  consists 
of  worms,  insects,  and  small  terrestrial  mol- 
lusks ;  it  is  not  fond  of  the  water.  In  France  it 
is  called  Voroet.  The  blindworm  approaches 
the  ophidians  in  its  form,  manner  of  progres- 
sion, absence  of  feet,  number  of  ribs,  and  in- 
equality of  lung  development ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  scincoid  saurians  by  tiie  structure  of  the 
tongue,  head,  and  jaws,  by  the  occurrence  of 
movable  eyelids,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebral  colunm. 

msilB,  a  topical  application,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  produces  an  irritation,  and 
raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  filled 
with  serous  fluid.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
cantharis,  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  rapidly,  with 
certainty,  and  is  now  invariably  used  for  this 
purpose.  (See  Oanthabidbs.)  Morbid  action 
m  one  part  of  the  organism  may  often  be  re- 
lieved or  removed  by  counter-irritataon  in  an- 
other and  a  neighboring  part,  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  blister  is  apphed.  When  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a  blister  is  required,  the  vinegar 
of  cantharides  is  a  very  prompt  and  efiectual 
application.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper  moist- 
ened with  this^uid  ruses  a  blister  almost  im- 
mediately. It  is  sometimes  thus  applied  behind 
the  ears  in  toothache,  or  over  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  sudden  cramp.  The  raw  sur&oe  pro- 
duced in  this  manner  affords  a  ready  means  of 
introducing  certain  medicinal  substances  into 
the  system  by  absorption;  morphine,  for  in- 
stance, sprinkled  on  this  raw  surface,  is  quickly 
absorbeo,  and  patients  may  be  thus  reUeved 
where  remedies  could  not  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed, as  in  colic  and  cholera. 


BLOCB,  Marim  Ettncf  9  a  German  naturalist,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  bom  at  Anspach  in  1723, 
died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  6,  1799.  On  arriTing  at 
manhood  he  was  almost  illiterate,  but  uien 
thoroughly  learned  German  and  Latin  and  de- 
voted himself  to  medical  and  scientific  studies, 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  He  practised  his  profeanon  for  many 
years  in  Berlin,  and  wrote  several  medicd 
treatises;  but  his  great  work  was  one  on 
ichthy<riogy  CAllgemeine  Naturge^ckUkU  der 
Fi$che,  12  vols.,  Berlin,  1782-'95),  ezoeUently 
illustrated,  which  was  in  its  time  of  great 
value.  He  made  a  fine  collection  of  spedmens, 
.which  is  now  in  the  Berlin  zo6logioal  museum. 

BUN2K,  KuriM,  a  French  polit^  economist, 
bom  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1816.  He  was  taken 
to  France  at  tiie  age  of  five  years,  and  is  a 
naturalized  French  citizen.  In  184^  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  statistical  burean 
of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  oonunerce,  and 
public  works,  whidi  he  resigned  in  1861  to  de- 
vote himsdf  exclusively  to  authorship.  His 
chief  works  are:  J)e$  eharget  de  ragrieultun 
dans  les  dwen  pay$de  VEur&pe  (Paria,  1850); 
VEipagne  en  1850 ;  Statistigue  de  la  Iranee 
fl860) ;  Fuiteanee  eomparte  dee  diten  £taU  de 
V Europe  (1862) ;  Lee  finances  de  Franiee  de- 
wis  1815  (1868);  Lee  tfUorieisne  dn  eoeia- 
litme  en  Allemagne  (1872);  and  Annuaire  de 
V administration  franfaiee^  which  he  began  in 
1858,  and  continued  several  years.  He  has 
written  largely  for  periodicals  on  statistics  and 
political  economy,  and  has  edited  journals  de- 
voted to  those  subjects.  In  1861  the  academy 
of  sciences  gave  him  the  Monthyon  prize  fi>r 
statistics. 

BLOdJJIEy  in  intemational  law,  the  cloalng 
of  an  enemy^s  port  by  a  besieging  force.  It 
has  been  described  by  Sir  Williiun  Boott  as  ^'  a 
sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which 
all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  as 
far  as  human  power  can  effect  it^  to  be  en- 
tirely cut  off."  The  circumstances  eeaential  to 
a  valid  blockade  are  tolerably  well  settled  by 
the  decisions  of  eminent  jurists  in  prise  cases. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  a  state  of  war  must 
exist,  though  this  may  be  without  an  actual 
declaration  of  war,  for  the  blockade  may  be 
the  first  hostile  act.  The  second  is  tiiat  it  be 
sustained  by  a  blockading  force  suflicient  to 
make  it  hazardous  to  attempt  to  enter  or  de- 
part from  tiie  port,  although  if  the  ships  com- 
posing it  be  for  any  short  time  driven  from 
their  positions  by  sudden  tempest  or  other 
similar  cause,  the  blockade  is  not  th^eby 
raised.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  in- 
flict injury  upon  an  enemy,  either  by  reducing 
the  place,  or  by  weakening  his  power  of  resist- 
ance by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  or  both ;  but  as 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  iigury  must  £iiH 
upon  neutrals,  the  b^gerent  is  justly  required 
to  make  his  blockade  what  the  term  imports^ 
and  neither  would  neutral  nations  submit  to  it 
if  he  did  not,  nor  would  the  prize  courts  sanc- 
tion the  captures  which  might  be  made  lor 
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erading  it.  The  third  ciroamstance  essential 
is  that  a  neutral  against  whom  it  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  should  have  been  notified  of  it 
The  notice  may  be  by  formal  notification  of  the 
executive  published  to  the  world,  or  actual  no- 
tice at  the  time  trade  with  the  port  is  at- 
tempted ;  but  notice  may  be  presumed  in  any 
case  where  the  blockade  has  become  matter 
of  public  and  general  notoriety.  The  privilege 
of  the  blockading  force  is  to  seize  and  send  m 
for  condemnation  any  vessel  with  its  cargo  en- 
deavoring to  trade  with  the  port;  and  if  the 
vessel  succeeds  in  violating  it,  she  may  be  fol- 
lowed and  seized  on  the  high  seas,  and  does 
not  purge  herself  of  the  offence  until  she  has 
returned  to  the  port  from  which  she  originally 
set  out  In  cases  of  neutral  vessels  in  port 
when  the  blockade  is  declared,  the  notoriety 
of  the  act  is  sufScient  notice ;  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  with  such  cargo  as  they  may 
then  have  on  board,  but  must  not  take  on 
more.  A  neutral  vessel  incurs  no  liability  in 
trading  at  a  port  not  blockaded  in  goods  des- 
tined to  Uie  oloekaded  port  by  land  carriage. — 
Some  notable  attempts  nave  been  made  to  en- 
force mere  paper  blockades.  The  Berlin  de- 
cree of  Nov.  21,  1806,  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, declared  all  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  threatened  capture  and  con- 
demnation to  vessels  trading  with  them.  The 
Engliflh  government  retaliated,  and  between 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  orders  in  council  on  the  other,  though 
no  actual  blockade  was  established,  all  neu- 
tral trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
their  respective  colonies  and  dependencies 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  The  United 
States  was  the  principal%  sufferer  from  these 
measures,  and  justly  considered  herself  enti- 
tled to  redress.  The  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  in  1861  presented 
some  embarrassing  questions  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  take  in  regard  to  the  southern  ports. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  the  government :  to 
declare  the  ports  closed  as  ports  of  entry,  or  to 
establish  a  olockade.  As  the  ports  belonged 
to  the  country,  and  it  was  the  right  of  the 
government  to  declare  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  ports  of  entry,  it  was  argued  by 
some  that  the  simplest  course  to  take  was  to 
exercise  the  undoubted  right  to  close  them, 
and  thereby  render  all  trade  with  them  unlaw- 
ffoL  Such  a  course,  however,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, would  be  taken  not  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  not  for  any  motive  operating  in 
time  of  peace,  and  therefore,  whatever  name 
might  be  given  it,  would  be  really  a  belligerent 
act  resorted  to  in  order  to  inflict  ii^ury  upon 
a  public  enemy;  and  it  was  highly  probable 
that  neutral  nations  would  insist  that,  though 
called  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  it  was  in 
its  nature  an  attempt  at  blockade,  and  to  be 
respected  must  appear  to  be  made  by  the 
proper  force.  The  government  took  the  other 
course,  and  in  Apnl,  1861^  the  president  is- 
sued proclamations   declanng   the   southern 


ports  blockaded.  The  blockade  at  first  was 
not  so  complete  as  afterward,  and  some  vigor- 
ous remonstrances  were  made  against  it  in 
England  as  being  in  law  wholly  ineffectual; 
but  the  British  government,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, did  not  venture  to  pronounce  it 
insufficient,  and  correctly  laid  down  the  rule 
of  law  as  follows :  ^*  Her  m^jesty^s  government 
are  of  opinion  that,  assuming  the  blockade  is 
duly  notified,  and  also  that  a  number  of  ships 
is  stationed  and,  remains  at  the  entrance  of  a 
port  sufficient  really  to  preitent  access  to  it,  or 
to  create  an  evident  Ganger  in  entering  or 
leaving  it,  and  that  these  ships  do  not  volun- 
tarily permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  fact  that 
various  ships  may  have  successfully  escaped 
through  it  will  not  of  itself  prevent  the  block- 
ade from  being  an  effective  one  by  international 
law.'*  Notwithstanding  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  through  the  blockaded  ports  by 
means  of  swift  vessels  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, this  conclusion  of  the  British  government 
was  adhered  to ;  the  prize  courts  declared  the 
same  doctrine,  and  Secretary  Welles  in  his 
annual  report  for  the  second  year  of  the  war 
was  able  to  boast  of  the  blockade  as  ^^the 
greatest  of  all  naval  triumphs."  But  some  of 
tiie  ports  it  was  found  impossible  wholly  to 
dose,  and  in  a  few  instances,  notably  in  the 
case  of  Charleston,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
preclude  passage  through  some  of  the  channels 
by  sinking  therein  old  vessels,  stones,  and  other 
obstructions.  This,  being  taken  as  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  ports,  was  remonstrated  against 
by  the  British  minister,  as  not  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  war ;  but  it  was  replied  by  Mr. 
Seward  that  the  obstructions  were  only  tem- 
porary, and  in  fact  they  proved  of  little  im- 
portance.— A  blockade  terminated  is  said  to 
be  raised,  and  this  may  be  done  by  public 
proclamation  or  by  withdrawing  the  olock- 
ading  force. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Atiantic 
ocean,  midway  between  Montauk  Point,  at  the 
£.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Point  Judith, 
Rhode  Islimd,  8  m.  long  and  from  2  to  5  m. 
wide.  It  belongs  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  constitutes  the  town  of  New  Shoreham, 
Newport  county;  pop.  in  1871, 1,118.  On  the 
N.  W.  side  is  a  lignthouse  with  two  fixed 
lights,  58  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat. 
41**  18'  N.,  Ion.  71''  86'  W. 

BLODGET,  Ltrta,  an  American  physicist,  bom 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 1828.  He  began 
early  to  make  observations  in  physical  science, 
and  in  1851  became  assistant  at  the  Smithso- 
nian institution,  Washington,  having  in  charge 
the  researches  in  climatological  and  atmospheric 
physics.  In  1852-^8  he  directed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pacific  railroad  surveys  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  determination  of  altitudes  and  gra- 
dients bv  means  of  the  barometer.  In  1854  he 
prepared  a  quarto  volume  of  the  statistics  of 
scientific  observation  at  the  United  States  mili- 
tary posts.  In  1857  he  published  a  valuable 
work  on    *^The  Climatology  of  the  United 
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States,  and  of  the  Temperate  Ljtitndes  of  the 

North  American  Continent,"  which  was  iridelj 
circulated  in  Europe,  and  for  which  lie  was 
highly  complimented  bf  Enmlioldt.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  sab- 
Ject.  In  1883  he  was  placed  In  charge  of 
the  financial  and  statisticaJ  reports  of  the  treas- 
urj  departmeot,  of  which  he  prepared  five  vol- 
mnes,  1862-'8  to  1SS4^'6.  'Since  1B65  he  has 
been  United  States  appraiser  at  large  of  cdb- 
toma.  For  the  treasurj  department  he  prepar- 
ed, from- 1865  to  1667,  reports  on  finance  and 
revenue-  reports  on  iDdnstria!  progress  and 
censns  of  industry,  1861  and  16T1 ;  and  on  the 
reeonrcea  of  North  Carolina,  1870.  His  pam- 
phlet on  the  "Oomraercial  and  Financial  Re- 
eom'cOB  of  the  United  Statea,"  in  1864,  was  re- 
printed in  Germany,  and  did  mach  to  sust^n 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  old  world. 

BLODfiiT,  SiHid,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  at  Wobum,  Mase.,  in  1720,  died  at  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  Sept  1,  1807.  Before  the  revoln- 
tion  he  was  judge  of  common  pleaa  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Loaisbnrg 
in  1746.  In  1T8S,  having  raised  by  a  machine 
of  his  own  inventibn  a  valuable  oai^  from  a 
vessel  sank  near  Plymouth,  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  recovering  the  bnried 
treasDresof  the  ocean,  and  went  to  Spun  and  to 
England  with  this  view.  He  deaired  to  obtain 
a  contract  for  raising  the  Royal  George,  bnt 
meelJDg  witli  no  enconragement  returned  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  ITSl  commenced  the 
mannfacture  of  duck.  In  1798  he  removed  to 
Haverhill,  and  began  the  constmction  of  the 
canal  which  hears  his  name,  around  the  Amos- 
keag  falls.    Before  it  was  completed,  after 
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spending  large  sums  upon  it,  he  became  em- 
barrassed, and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt. 
He  was  rigidly  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  had 
pecnlier  theones  abont  exposure  to  the  weather. 


BLOIS 

He  expected  by  bis  mode  of  life  to  prcdong  it 
to  the  age  of  100  years,  bnt  at  the  age  of  S7  be 
died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  on  a  jonmey 
from  Boston  to  Haverhill. 

BLOEMlHtT,  IkniklB,  a  Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Gorknm  about  1564,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1647. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  stadied  nndw 
Dutch  and  French  masters,  and  punted  for  the 
churches  of  Brnssels  and  Hechhn.  BeexceDed 
inlandaCBpeandas  acolorist.  The  beat  of  hia 
historical  pictures  is  that  representing  the  death 
of  Nlobe  and  her  children.  He  prodnced  a 
number  of  excellent  copper  etchings  in  chiar- 
oecnro.  Hia  four  sons  also  were  favorably 
known  artists,  especially  Cobkelis  and  Ajim^jc, 
engravers. 

BLOGMO.  I.  Jii  FmsTu,  a  Flemidi  paint- 
er, bom  in  Antwerp  in  16S6,  died  in  Rome  in 
1T40.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Ponssin,  and  was 
called  OrizoDte  on  account  of  the  fine  horiains 
in  bis  Roman  landscapes.  His  best  pictures  are 
in  the  Colonna,  Dona,  Rospigliod,  and  Monte 
Oavallo  palace  in  Rome.  11-  PMr  tib,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1646,  died  in  IT19. 
He  was  in  Rome  Ull  1S99,  when  be  became 
director  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp,  He  ex- 
celled obiefly  as  a  painter  of  battles.  He  gal- 
leries at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich  possess 
some  of  his  pictares. 

BLOEHFONimV,  a  town  of  8.  Africa,  capita] 
of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  on  the  Modder 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal,  in  lat.  aS"  8'  8., 
loB.  43"  4T'  E.,  about  600  m.  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Town,  aad  260  m.  W.  N.  JT.  of  Port  Natal; 
pop.  1,200.    Under  British  rule  (1848-'54J  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
Though  a  small  town,  it  carries  on  a  lam  com- 
merce in  wool  and  other  articles,  chiefly  witb 
Cape  Colony  and  with 
the  BiBl«r  republic  of 
Transvaal.  Ithasathe- 
atre,  a  pnbKc  school,  a 
club,  and  a  large  Dutch 
Reformed  church,  be- 
sides An^ican,  Metho- 
dist, and  Roman  Oatho- 
Ko   <^Bpe)s.     The  in- 
habitants   are    chiefiy 
Boera. 

BLOIS,  a  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loir-*t- 
Gher,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  and  on 
the  railway  trcaa  Paris 
to  Nantes,  100  m.  S. 
W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,20,086.  ItisbnUt 
on  the  declivity  of  a  bill 
overlooking  the  river. 
The  streets  in  the  upper 
part  are   narrow  and 
crooked,  and  some  of  them  are  too  steep  for 
the  use  of  carriages,  staira  being  cnt  in  sev- 
eral places  for  the  accommodation  of  pedes- 
trians.   Blois  contuns   many  objects  of  in- 
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terest,  inclading  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  epis- 
copal pfdaoe,  the  town  hoase,  and  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Blois.  It  was  early  a 
place  of  importance,  and  daring  the  middle 
ages  was  governed  by  counts  descended  from 
Hugh  Capet,  who  also  possessed  tiie  city  of 
Chartres.  Th&  last  of  them,  Gnj  XL,  sold  his 
feudal  estate  to  Louis  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Charles  Y I.,  whose  grandson,  Louis  XII.,  united 
it  to  the  crown.  The  castle  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and 
was  enlarged  and  improved  at  various  times 
nntil  it  was  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  of 
the  country.  Francis  L,  Henry  11.^  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  held  their  courts  m  it,  and  the 
states  general  of  France  were  twice  convened 
there  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  in  1576, 
when  they  repealed  the  edict  of  pacification, 
and  the  king,  unable  to  oppose  the  league, 
declared  himself  its  chief;  and  in  1588,  when 
the  same  prince,  fearing  he  might  be  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  perhaps  his  life  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Lorraine  princes,  had  the  duke 
of  Guise  murdered  by  his  body  guards  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  own  apartments,  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  secretly  despatched,  a  few 
few  hours  later,  in  a  more  secluded  room. 
When  Maria  de^  Medici  was  in  1617  exiled  ft'om 
the  court,  she  resided,  virtually  as  a  prisoner, 
in  this  castle,  whence  18  months  later  she  es- 
caped through  a  high  window.  In  1814^  on 
the  approach  of  the  allied  armies  to  Paris, 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  the  council  of 
regency  repaired  for  a  while  to  this  place. 
Afterward  the  castle  was  entirely  neglected, 
and  used  as  barracks  for  cavalry.  During  the 
later  years  of  Louis  Philippe^s  reigii  it  was  care- 
fully restored.  Blois  has  several  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  a  botanical  garden  founded 
by  Henry  IV.,  a  public  library,  a  departmental 
college,  and  a  diocesan  seminary,  besides  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions.  It  trades 
m  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  staves,  and  licorice, 
and  produces  serges,  hosiery,  gloves,  cutlery, 
and  hardware.  A  handsome  bridge  of  11 
arches,  built  in  1717,  connects  the  town  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  Gervais.  The  city  is  fur- 
nished with  spring  water  through  an  old  aque- 
duct believed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

BLOIIFIELD,  Charicfl  Juic&an  English  clergy- 
man and  scholar,  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
May  29,  1786,  died  in  London,  Aug.  5,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1810-'12  edited  the  "Prometheus"  and 
other  plays  of  iEschylus.  His  edition  of  Cal- 
limachus  appeared  in  1824.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  Museum  Criticum^  and  to  the 
quarterly  reviews,  generally  furnishing  critical 
papers  on  classical  subjects.  He  edited  the 
Mus(B  Cantahrigienses  in  comunction  with  Ken- 
nel, and  the  "  Posthumous  Tracts "  of  Porson 
in  coiy unction  with  Monk,  afterward  bishop 
of  Gloucester.  He  also  edited  the  Adversaria 
Paraoni,  and  in  1828  compiled  a  Greek  gram- 
mar for  schools.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  to 
the  rectories  of  Warrington  and  punton;  in 


1819  he  was  made  a  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
London ;  in  r824  he  became  bishopof  Chester, 
and  in  1828  bishop  of  London.  He  occupiea 
that  see  for  28  years,  and  retired  in  September, 
1856,  on  account  of  ill  health,  with  a  pension 
of  £5,000  tf  year,  and  the  use  of  the  palace  at 
Fulham  for  life.  In  parliament  he  maintained 
high  church  principles.  He  took  great  inter- 
est in  measures  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  and 
the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
advocated  the  general  diffusion  of  education. 
Besides  his  classical  publications,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Manual  of  Family  Prayers  "  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles." 

BLOMMiEST)  Philip,  a  Flemish  writer,  bom 
in  Ghent  about  1809,  died  there,  Auff.  14, 1871. 
Possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he  devoted 
himself  to  an  attempt  to  revive  Flemish  liter- 
ature and  the  use  of  his  native  language.  In 
pursuance  of  that  obiect  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  old  Flemish  poets  of  the  11th,  12th, 
18th,*  and  14th  centuries,  with  glossaries^  notes, 
and  emendations,  and  afterward  pubhshed  a 
translation  of  the  Nibelungenlied^  in  iambics. 
His  best  work,  however,  is  a  history  of  the 
Belgians. 

BLOXD,  Jteqies  Christophe  te«  a  printer  of  en- 

Savings  in  colors,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
ain  in  1670,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Paris  in 
1741.  He  was  bred  a  painter,  and  in  1711 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  met  with  great 
success  in  painting  miniature  portraits.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  establishment  to  print 
engravings  in  colors,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  liie  and  all  the  means  he  could  obtain 
upon  experiments  which  were  comparatively 
unsuccessftd.  He  worked  mainly  in  London 
and  Paris,  and,  finding  at  last  that  he  was  not 
to  obtain  the  brilliant  results  anticipated,  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  producing  Raphaers  cartoons 
in  tapestry,  in  which  he  also  failed  for  lack  of 
means  to  finish  his  work.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  in  colors. 

BLONDEL,  a  French  trouvdre  of  the  12th 
century,  bom  at  Nesle,  near  P^ronne,  Picardy. 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  minstrel  who 
was  the  friend,  teacher,  and  companion  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  his  expeditions.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition,  when  Richard  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land  was  imprisoned  by 
Leopold  of  Austria  in  the  fortress  of  Dtlrren- 
stein,  Blondel  discovered  the  place  of  his  cap- 
tivity by  singing  under  the  castle  window  a 
part  of  one  of  his  familiar  songs,  the  other 

£art  being  taken  up  from  within  by  the  king, 
ilondel  then  went  to  England  and  caused  the 
monarch  to  be  ransomed.  This  story  is  con- 
firmed by  the  chronicles  of  Rheims  of  the  18th 
century,  edited  by  Alexis  Paulin  Paris  (1886) ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
other  authorities.  The  national  and  arsenal 
libraries  of  Paris  contain  29  MS.  songs,  part  of 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  trouvdre,  and  others 
to  the  French  poet  Robert  Blondel,  who  died 
about  1461.  Les  oeurres  de  Bl^mdel  de  Neele^ 
by  Prosper  Tarbfi  (Rheims,  1862),  contain  a 
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full  aoconnt  of  the  historical  and  legendary 
data  respecting  Blondel  and  an  edition  of  his 
and  Richard^s  songs. 

BLOOD9  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the* 
red  liquid  which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  !.•  Phtsioal  I^uaxities  of  thb 
Blood.  In  the  living  hody  the  blood  is  a  some- 
what tenacions  liquid,  containing  innumerable 
solid  particles  (the  blood  globules),  which  are 
seen  only  with  the  microscope.  In  the  arteries 
the  blood  is  more  or  less  of  a  light  vermilion 
tint  in,  children,  and  of  a  purplish  or  bright 
cherry  red  in  adults,  and  somewhat  darker  in 
old  people  and  in  pregnant  women.  In  the 
veins  it  is  dark  red,  and  even  blackish.  In 
disease,  and  also  in  various  physiological  states, 
the  blood  may  be  very  dark  in  the  arteries, 
and  in  other  cases  very  bright  in  the  veins. 
The  peculiar  odor  of  the  blood  usually  resem- 
bles that  of  the  perspiration  of  the  individual 
from  whom  the  blood  has  been  taken.  The 
blood  is  transparent  when  seen  in  thin  layers ; 
opaque  otherwise.  The  specific  gravity  of  nor- 
mal human  blood  averages  1*055,  its  physio- 
logical limits  being  1  '045  and  1  '075.  The  min- 
imum of  density  is  in  pregnant  women  and  in 
children,  and  the  maximum  in  adult  men.  The 
capacity  of  the  blood  for  heat  is,  according  to 
Nasse,  in  an  exact  ratio  to  its  density.    II. 

QUANTITT    OF    BlOOD    IN    THE  HuMAN  BODT. 

Of  the  various  means  employed  to  find  out  the 
relative  amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  that 
which  consists  in  first  weighing  an  animal,  then 
taking  out  a^much  of  its  blood  as  possible,  and 
weighing  the  latter,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as 
the  blood  never  fiows  out  entirely  from  the 
blood  vessels.  However,  as  it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  much  blood  may  escape  from  divided 
blood  vessels,  we  will  ^ve  a  list  of  the  results 
obtained  by  various  experiments.  In  the  ewe 
the  weight  of  the  blood  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  1  to  22  or  23 ;  in  the  ox  as  1  to  12 
(Herbst),  or  1  to  28  or  24  (Wanner) ;  in  the 
cow,  as  1  to  21*77 ;  in  the  sheep,  as  1  to  20  or 
27*72 ;  in  the  dog,  as  1  to  10  or  12,  or  21 ;  m 
the  horse,  as  1  to  18 ;  in  the  lamb,  as  1  to  20 
or  22 ;  in  the  cat,  as  1  to  22 ;  in  the  rabbit,  as 
1  to  24  or  29 ;  in  the  ass,  as  1  to  28 ;  in  the 
fox,  as  1  to  21:  in  the  mouse,  as  1  to  22*5. 
From  these  resulta,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
in  man  the  proportion  of  blood  is  from  ^  to 
^,  and  therefore,  for  a  man  weighing  160  lbs., 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  from  8  to  16  lbs.  But 
Haller  relates  many  cases  of  hemorrhage  in 
which  men  and  women  have  lost  9,  10,  11,  15, 
18,  or  22  lbs.,  or  even  80  lbs.  of  blood  from 
the  nose,  and  12  lbs.  in  one  night,  or  8  pints, 
by  vomiting  (gtutrorhagia).  Burdach  says  that 
Wrisberg  has  seen  a  woman  who  died  from  a 
loss  of  26  lbs.  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  and 
that  another  woman  after  decapitation  yielded 
24  lbs.  of  blood.  From  facts  of  this  kind  Hal- 
ler, Quesnay,  and  Hofiinann  inferred  that  there 
is  about  28  lbs.  of  blood  in  the  body  of  a  man 
of  average  size.    The  best  mode  of  estimating 


the  amount  of  blood  in  a  man  has  be^i  em- 

Sloyed  by  Lehmann  and  £.  Weber.      They 
etermined  the  weight  of  two  criminals  both 
before  and  after  decapitation.    The  quantity 
of  the  blood  which  escaped  from  the  body  was 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner:   water 
was  ii\}ected  into  the  vessels  of  the  troiik  and 
head,  until  the  fluid  escaping  from,  the  veins 
had  only  a  pale  red  or  yellow  color ;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  remaining  in  the  body  waa 
then  calculated,  by  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  solid  reddue  of  thb  pale  red  aoiie- 
ous  fluid,  and  that  of  the  blood  which  nrst 
escaped.    By  way  of  illustration,  we  subjoin 
the' results  yielded  by  one  of  the  experiments. 
The  living  body  of  one  of  the  criminals  weighed 
60,140  grammes,  and  the  same  body,  after  de- 
capitation, 54,600  grammes;  conseqnentiy,  5,540 
grammes  of  blood  had  escaped ;  28*56  grammes 
of  this  blood  yielded  5*86  grammes  of  solid 
residue ;  60*5  grammes  sanguineous  water,  col- 
lected  after   the   injection,   contained  8*724 
grammes  of  solid  substances;  6*050  grammes 
of  the  sanguineous  water  Uiat  returned  from  the 
veins  were  collected,  and  these  contained  87*24 
grammes  of  solid  residue,  which  corresponds 
to  1,980  grammes  of  blood ;  consequently,  the 
body  contained  7,520  grammes  of  blood  (5,540 
escaping  in  the  act  of  decapitation,  and  1,980 
remaining  in  the  body) ;  hence,  the  weight  of 
the  whole  of  the  blood  was  to  that  of  the  body 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8.    The  other  ex- 
periment yielded  a  precisely  similar  result.  By 
this  mode  of  calculation,  which  gives  a  nearer 
approximation  than  any  other  to  the  pr<^>or- 
tion  of  blood,  we  have  not,  however,  the  exact 
proportion,  because  blood  remains  in  some  of 
the  capillaries.    The  only  positive  conclusion 
we  can  draw  from  these  experiments  is  that 
there  is  at  least  20  lbs.  of  blood  in  the  body 
of  a  healthy  man  weighing  160  lbs.    Valentin 
has  employed  another  mode  of  calcnla^n, 
which,  unlike  the  preceding,  has  given  a  pro- 
portion of  blood  in  the  body  sreater  than  that 
which  really  exists.    He  bleeds  an  animal,  and 
determines  the  proporti(Hi  of  solid  parts  in 
the  blood ;  then  a  pertain  quantity  of  water  is 
injected  into  the  veins,  ana  immediately  after- 
ward blood  is  drawn  again,  and  its  pr<^>ortion 
of  solid  parts  determined ;  and  after  a  compar- 
ison of  the  two  results,  a  calculation  is  niade 
which  gives  the  quantity  of  blood.      In  dogs 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  blood,  com- 
pared to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  as  1  to  4^, 
and  in  sheep  as  1  to  5.    If  this  result  be  ap- 
plied to  man,  we  find,  for  a  man  weighing  160 
lbs.,  from  32  to  86  lbs.  of  blood,  which  b  most 
probably  an  over-estimate.    Dr.  Blake,  by  an- 
other method,  has  obtained  more  important 
results.    He  injects  into  the  veins  of  an  animal 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
a  salt  which  is  not  quickly  destroyed  in  the 
blood,  or  expelled  from  it ;  then  he  analyzes 
the  blood,  and  by  the  proportion  of  this  salt 
found  in  it  he  ascertains  very  nearly  tlie  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  body  of  the  animaL    The 
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oonclosion  is  that  there  is  1  lb.  of  blood  for  8 
or  9  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  from  18  to 
20  lbs.  of  blood  in  a  man  weighing  160  lbs. 
From  all  these  facts  it  results  tiiat  the  quantity* 
of  blood  in  an  adult  man  is  very  likely  a  little 
.above  20  lbs.  There  is  more  blood  in  men  than 
in  women.  It  is  not  positively  determined 
whether  a  fSett  or  a  lean  person  has  most  blood ; 
but  Sohultz  says  that  there  is  more  blood  in 
lean  oxen  thim  in  fat  ones.  B^rard  justly  re- 
marks that  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  tiiere 
is  proportionally  more  blood  in  newly  bom  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  III.  Composition  of  the 
Blood.  There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body  having 
so  complex  a  composition  as  the  blood.  This 
&ct  may  be  easily  understood,  as  we  know 
that  through  the  blood  passes  everything  that 
is  going  to  or  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  either  solid  or  liquid.  Tae  chemical 
analysis  of  the  blood  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
much  is  still  to  be  learned  as  regards  its  com- 

Eosition.  On  comparing  the  results  obtained 
y  various  experimenters  who  have  analyzed 
the  blood,  we  find  a  great  difference  between 
them.  Gorup-Besanez  has  proved  that  these 
differences  depend  mostly  on  the  method  of 
analysis;  for  he  found  that  when  four  samples 
of  the  same  blood  w^re  analyzed  by  himself 
according  to  the  four  principal  me&ods,  the 
results  were  strikingly  different,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show : 


▲VTBOBi  OP  TBI  TAXIOirS  MRHOM. 

Sekmr. 

BceqtMrel 

HosiU. 

Oorap-B«> 

Water 

Solid  matters... 

FlWne 

Corpuscles. 

Albamen 

Extractive  nut* 
ten  and  salts. 

796-98 
908K)7 

1-95 
115-16 

97-14 

796-98 
906-07 

1-95 

117-89 

68-87 

19-48 

796-98 
906-07 

1-95 
106-28 

60-&ft 

47-05 

796-98 
906-07 

1-95 

108-28 

70-75 

2714 

Hence  it  is  of  no  value  to  compare  researches 
on  the  composition  of  blood  in  disease  in  men 
at  different  ages,  or  in  different  animids,  made 
by  experimenters  who  have  employed  different 
methods.  The  following  table  represents  the 
composition  of  normal  human  blood,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Lehmann.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  is  notably 
larger  than  in  the  former  table. 

796-45 


r  1.  Fibrine 

■*9K)»"") 
8-875 

( Hematiiie 

9.  Corpaacles-(  OlobaUoeAcell 

{     membrane.. 

141-110 

8.  Albamen 

89-420 

4  FMtj  matters 

9H)16 

6.  EictnetiTe  matters 

8-270 

1  Solid  i«- 

[Chlorine 

2-666  i 

sldae    . 

Salphnrieadd... 

-090 

904-65. 

Phosphoric  add. 

•668 

6.  Mineral 

Potassium 

1-825 

sabstancea, 

Sodiom 

2-197 

exdoslye  of 

Oxygen 

-585   • 

Iron 

Phosphate  of 

lime 

•212 

Phosphate  of 

> 

,    magnesia 

-148  J 

196-215 


8-885 


This  is  another  proof  of  the  differences  due  to 
methods  of  analysis :  in  the  last  case,  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  have  not  been  deprived  of 
their  salts,  and  therefore  their  weight  is  more 
considerable  than  in  cases  where  Uiey  lose  a 

Sart  of  their  constituents  before  being  weighed, 
[anv  other  substances  are  found  in  the  blood 
besides  those  above  enumerated.  Among  the 
&tty  matters  we  find  the  saponifiable  fats 
(which  chiefly  consist  of  oleate  and  mar^rate 
of  soda),  a  phosphorized  fatty  matter,  choles- 
terine,  and  seroline.  Besides  these  substances, 
there  is  probably  also  one  or  many  volatile 
fatty  acids,  to  which  the  blood  owes  its  odor. 
The  so-called  extractive  substances  of  the 
blood  are  very  different  from  each  other,  some 
of  them  being  nitrogenized  matters,  while 
others  are  not.  Among  these  substances  are 
found  what  Mulder  ccdls  binoxide  and  tri- 
toxide  of  proteine  and  sugar,  urea,  uric  and 
hippurio  acids,  creatine,  creatinine,  &c.  In 
the  blood  vessels  and  during  life,  blood  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  parts,  which  differ  ex- 
tremely: one  is  solid,  the  corpuscles  or  glo- 
bules, the  other  is  liquid,  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
According  to  Lehmann,  the  corpuscles  form 
fully  one  half  of  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
Their  analysis  compared  to  that  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  shows  that  they  differ  much  from  it : 

l/MO  parts  of  blood  eofpMcUi  coa>  1,000  psrtt  of  Ilqaor  MBgrnlnli  eoa. 
tala  tola 

Water. 688-00  Water. 902-90 

Solid  residue 81200  Solid  residue 9710 
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iron 
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non).. . 
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and  cell  mem* 


16-75 


Fibrine 4-05 

Albamen 7^*^ 

Fat 1-72 


bcane 98999  !  ExtraetiTe matters....     8-94 

Fat 9-81  i  Mineral  sabstancea....     8-55 

Extractire  matters ....     9-60 


Mineral  sabstancea. 


8-19 


1.  Chlorine 

9.  Sulphuric  add 

8.  Phosphoric  add.... 

4.  Potassiom 

5.  Sodium 

6.  Oxjgen 

7.  Phosphate  of  lime. . 

8.  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia  


1 

0-066 

1-184 

8-82S 

1052 

0-667 

0-114 

0-078 


1.  Chlorine 8-644 

2.  Sulphuric  acid 0-115 

8.  Phosphoric  add....  0-191 

4.  Potassium 0-8-28 

5.  Sodium 8-841 

6.  Oxjiren O-408 

7.  Phosphate  of  Ume. .  0*811 

8.  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia   0-229 


Of  the  many  metals  found  in  the  blood,  the 
most  important  seems  to  be  iron,  which  is 
found  not  only  in  the  blood,  but,  according  to 
M.  Verdeil,  in  all  the  coloring  matters  of  the 
body.  Iron  in  the  blood  is  found  only  in  the 
corpuscles,  combined  with  the  coloring  matter, 
the  h»matine.  According  to  Lecanu,  there  is 
7  per  cent,  of  iron  in  h»matine.  In  15  kilo- 
^amme6(8d  lbs.)  of  blood,  the  proportion  of  heo- 
matine  is  about  34  grammes  (1  oz.),  and  there- 
fore the  quantity  of  iron  is  nearly  2*42  grammes 
(nearly  50  grains).  Copper  was  found  in  the 
blood  by  Sarzeau,  and  manganese  by  Denis. 
Millon  ascertained  the  constant  existence  of 
these  two  metals,  and  also  of  lead,  in  the  blood. 
These  metals  exist  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
globules  than  in  the  Uquor  sanguinis.  It  is 
very  important  to  know  that  these  metals, 
and  particularly  copper,  exist  normally  in  the 
blood,  to  avmd  mistakes  that  might  be  made 
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in  cases  of  snspected  poisoning  by  them.  It 
has  been  said  that  arsenic  exists  normally  in 
blood,  but  this  assertion  has  been  disproved. 
Niokles  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  an  in- 
teresting element  in  blood,  fluorine.  The  blood 
of  man  differs  fh)m  that  of  woman,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  comparative  analyses 
made  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier : 

Man.  WofMB. 

DcDftitT  of  deflbrliuit«d  blood 1000*3  1067-6 

Water 779  791 

Corpuscle* 14M  1279 

Albumen «9-4  70-6 

Fibrine 9^  9-2 

ExtractiTe  nutters  and  free  salta 6*8  7-4 

Fatty  matters I'dOO  l-«90 

Berollne 0-020  OhWO 

Pbospborized  fUty  matter 0-488  0-4M 

Chok«terlne 0H)88  0-OW) 

Animal  itoap 1004  1*046 

The  same  chemists  have  also  found  that  there 
is  less  iron  in  the  blood  of  woman  than  in  that 
of  man.  The  blood  of  children  is  richer  in  solid 
constituents,  and  especially  blood  corpuscles, 
than  that  of  adults.  It  is  just  the  reverse  with 
the  blood  of  old  people  compared  to  that  of 
adults.  During  pregnancy  the  blood  contains 
more  water  than  in  other  circumstances ;  the 
Quantity  of  albumen  and  of  blood  corpuscles  is 
aiminished.  Cazeaux  has  justly  pomted  out 
that  the  so-called  plethora  c^  pregnant  women 
is  not  a  plethora  of  blQod,  but  of  water,  and 
that  it  is  usually  very  wrong  to  bleed  women 
during  pregnancy  only  because  they  seem  to 
have  too  much  blood.  Among  animals,  the 
blood  of  omnivora  and  camivora  is  richer  in 
organic  solid  constituents  than  that  of  the  her- 
bivora.  So  also  is  that  of  the  warm-blooded 
vertebrata,  compared  to  the  cold-blooded.  The 
blood  of  the  arteries  differs  fh>m  that  of  the 
veins  in  many  points.  Its  corpuscles  have  a 
smaller  quantity  of  solid  constituents,  especially 
fats,  but  they  contain  relatively  more  h»ma- 
tine  and  salts.  It  has  more  fibrine  and  more 
water,  and  therefore  relatively  less  albumen. 
It  has  also  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  fats,  and 
a  much  greater  amount  of  extractive  matters, 
while  its  salts  are  diminished.  For  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic 
veins,  see  Liver. — Changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  blood  are  effected  very  auickly ;  during 
digestion,  for  instance,  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  blood  manifestly  increase,  while  the  re- 
verse takes  place  during  fasting.  In  all  the 
circumstances  which  modify  the  blood,  it  is 
chiefly  the  number  and  the  composition  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  which  change.  The  differ- 
ences between  different  animals  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  corpuscles  are  very  great ;  for  in- 
stance, the  pig  has  145*5  of  dry  blood  corpus- 
cles, while  the  goat  has  only  86*0,  out  of  1,000 
parts  of  blood.  Of  course  this  relates  only  to 
dried  corpuscles,  as  Lehmann  has  found  that 
the  normal  corpuscles  in  man  form  more  than 
one  half  the  quantity  of  the  blood.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  is 
^o'y  iWff  ^^  ^^®  blood,  this  relates  to  dry  cor- 
puscles.   The  proportion  of  this  most  important 


element  in  the  blood  of  man  is  put  down  at 
a  higher  or  lower  amount,  according  to  the 
means  employed  to  separate  or  to  d^  them. 
In  this  way  we  may  explain  how  Lehmann 
gives  the  proportion  of  149*485  for  the  dry 
corpuscles  in  1,000  parts  of  blood,  while  Bte^ 
querel  and  Rodier  give  the  proportion  of  141*1, 
Richardson  184*8,  Lecanu  182*5,  Provost  and 
Dumas  129*0,  Andral  and  Gavarret  127*0,  Popp 
120*0,  Nasse  116*5,  and  Scherer  only  112*0,  for 
the  blood  of  man.  The  quantity  of  fibrine  in 
the  blood,  even  in  very  weak  ansmic  or  by- 
dreemic  persons,  increases  in  all  cases  of  inflam- 
mation accompanied  with  fever.  IV.  Micro- 
scopical Study  of  the  Blood.  When  the 
blood  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  many 
things  may  be  found:  1,  red  corpuscles  or 
disks ;  2,  white,  or  rather  colorleas,  corpuscles; 
8,  molecular  elements;  4^igment;  5,  crystals; 
6,  coagulated  fibrine.  We  will  study  succes- 
sively these  different  elements.  1.  Hed  eonu^ 
cle$  or  diihs.  Their  discovery  is  due  to  Mai- 
pighi  (in  1666),  although  it  seems  that  8wam- 
merdam  had  seen  them  a  few  years  before. 
They  are  found  in  the  blood  of  all  the  verte- 
brata. Their  form  varies  much  in  animals  of 
different  classes.  In  man  they  are  thick,  cir- 
cular, slightly  biconcave  disks,  consisting  of  a 
colorless  investing  membrane,  and  of  red  or, 
in  refracted  light,  yellow,  viscid,  fluid  contents. 
They  have  no  nucleus,  at  least  in  adolt  men. 
In  the  other  mammalia  the  red  corpuscles  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  man — except, 
however,  a  l^w  tribes  (camel,  dromedary,  lla- 
ma), in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  circu- 
lar and  concave,  but  eUiptic  and  biconvex.  In 
birds  they  are  also  elliptic  or  oval,  and  elevated 
in  the  centre.  In  amphibia  they  are  oval  also, 
and  strongly  convex.  We  owe  to  the  laborious 
researches  of  GuUiver  the  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  red  corpuscles  in  an  immense  number  of 
animals.  We  will  take  from  the  table  be  has 
published  only  what  relates  to  fnan  and  to  the 
most  common  animals,  or  to  those  which  have 
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I   MaMII  ALIA. 

LoBf  dtooMter. 

1.  Man 8800 

2.  Monkeys,  trom  WU 

to «»8 

S.  Bats,  from  U»  to  4175 

4.  Mole 4T47 

5.  Bear  (Unas  Anwrt- 
canua) 8608 

«.  Doff 8648 

7.  W<af. 8«00 

8.  Cat 4401 

9.  Lion 48M 

10.  Tiger 42«« 

n.  wSale 8099 

18.  V\g 4280 

18.  Elephant 8745 

14.  Hone 4600 

15.  Asa 4000 

IS.  Ox 42S7 

17.  Red  deer 4884 

18.  ftheep MOO 

19.  Goat flSW 

80.  Haw 8680 

81.  KabUt 8607 

88.  Moose 804 


Mammaua  (oontiaved). 


88.  BeaTer 
84.  Oulncft  pif 

IL 


L  Karen 19<1 

8.  Swallow JlTt 

8.  Cock 8101 

4.  Swan 1608 

IIL  Bsmui. 

1.  Tortoise  (land) 1881 

8.  AlUffator «. 1824 

8.  Ltaard 15U 

IT.  AiimiBiA. 

1.  OoramoB  ttog 11S8 

>a.  CoauDOQ  toad IMS 

8.  Siren....: 430 

V. 
1.  Pereh... 

8.  Carp 8141 

•  8.  Eel 1T«I 
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oorpnscles  of  the  most  remarkable  size.  The 
measurements  are  all  made  in  rnlgar  fractions 
of  an  English  inch ;  bat  for  the  sake  of  oonve- 
nience,  the  namerator,  being  invariably  1,  is 
omitted,  and  the  denominators  only  are  printed. 
These  measures  show  that  the  size  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the 
size  of  the  animal.  For  instance,  the  corpus- 
cles of  man  are  larger  than  those  of  the  asa.  the 
horse,  the  bear,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  ^^  which 
are  larger  animals  than  man.  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  the  elephant  and  the  whale 
are  among  the  animals  whose  blood  corpuscles 
are  the  largest.  In  the  same  individual  the 
blood  disks  are  not  all  of  the  same  size;  in 
man  their  diameter  varies  between  ]Vv7  ^ 
Y^  of  an  inch,  the  average  being  j^.  The 
red  corpuscles  of  man,  although  larger  than 
those  01  most  of  the  mammalia,  are  so  small 
(^6  TiW  P^^  o^  <^  inch)  that,  according  to 
Home,  19,880  of  these  corpuscles,  placed  side 
by  side^ould  cover  only  a  surface  of  a  square 
inch.  Young  says  that  to  cover  such  a  surface 
255,000  corpuscles  would  be  necessary.  The 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  body  of  a  man 
is  immense.  To  convey  an  idea  of  this  num- 
ber, we  will  merely  state  that,  according  to 
StOltzing,  there  are  from  three  to  four  or  five 
millions  of  corpuscles  in  one  cubic  millimetre 
(the  linear  millimetre  being  about  ^  of  an 
inch).  Vierordt  and  Voelcker  had  already  ob- 
tained analogous  results.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  very  elastic  and  pliant,  so  much  so  that 
they  may  pass  through  blood  vessels  the  diame- 
ter of  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  theirs. 
They  exist  in  all  the  vertebrata  except  one,  the 
lancelet  (amphioxus  lanceolat\u\  a  very  singu- 
lar and  little  developed  fish.  2.  White  or  color ' 
Um  corpuscles.  These  globules  seem  to  have 
been  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  celebrated 
Hewson,  in  the  last  century.  However,  it  is 
only  in  our  days  that  they  have  been  well  stu- 
died. They  are  found  in  all  the  vertebrata,  in- 
cluding the  amphibia,  whose  blood  has  no  other 
corpuscle.  They  are  much  more  globular  than 
the  red  corpuscles,  but  not  perfectly  spherical ; 
they  have  a  granular  capsule  and  a  nucleus 
of  several  sm^l  ones.  They  are  quite  pale  or 
colorless ;  they  do  not  contain  iron,  and  have 
much  more  fat  than  the  red  corpuscles.  Their 
size  hardly  varies  in  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, so  that  they  are  in  some  smaller  and  in 
others  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
vary  much  in  size.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
(man  included)  they  average  rather  more  than 
jnhnf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  interesting 
fact  concerning  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  is;  that  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  altering  their  form.  Acoordinff 
to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  ana 
to  the  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Davaine, 
they  often  show  a  slow  protrusion  from  their 
membranous  wall;  after  which  another  one 
forms  itself ,  in  another  part,  while  the  first 
slowly  disappears;  sometimes  a  depression  is 
formed  instead  of  a  protrusion.    These  changes 


have  been  seen  even  in  circulating  blood  in 
living  animals.  These  spontaneous  alterations 
of  form  have  been  considered  by  some  phys- 
iologists as  a  proof  that  these  cells  or  cor- 
puscles are  microscopical  animals.  But  ap- 
parently spontaneous  movements  are  not  suf- 
ficient signs  of  independent  life,  for,  admitting 
that  these  corpuscles  are  animalcules,  Brown- 
S^quard  has  shown  that  all  the  muscles  of 
man  or  of  animals,  separated  from  the  body, 
may  have  apparently  spontaneous  movements ; 
so  that  we  should  have  to  admit  that  each 
elementary  muscular  fibre  is  a  distinct  animal 
being,  if  apparently  spontaneous  motions  were 
a  proof  of  tne  existence  of  an  independent  liv- 
ing organism.  The  number  of  colorless  cells  is 
very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  red  disks. 
There  is  one  colorless  corpuscle  to  800  or  400 
red,  according  to  Donders  and  Moleschott 
The  number  of  colorless  cells  increases  more 
than  that  of  the  red  disks  after  eating,  and  par- 
ticularly after  taking  albuminous  food.  8.  Mo- 
lecular elemenU,  There  is  in  the  blood  a 
number  of  exceedingly  small  solid  particles 
which  the  French  (Donn^,  Robhi)  call  globulins 
(small  globules).  Their  nature  is  unknown,  and 
their  form  has  no  definite  character ;  it  may 
be  that  they  are  particles  of  coagulated  fibrine. 
4.  Pigment  There  is  frequentlv,  and  perhaps 
always,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  higher 
animals,  a  small  quantity  of  black  pigment  un- 
der various  forms.  Sometimes  there  are  only 
exceedingly  fine  granules,  like  those  of  the 
skin  (which  are  the  cause  of  its  color);  in 
other  cases  there  are  plates  of  pigment,  which 
seem  chiefly  to  result  from  an  aggregation  of 
granules.  The  presence  of  cefis  containing 
black  pigment  is  very  rare  in  the  blood.  From 
the  researches  of  Brown-S6quard,  it  seems  that 
the  quantity  of  pigment  increases  in  the  blood 
of  animals  when  tne  supra-renal  capsules  have 
been  extirpated.  The  accumulation  of  pig- 
ment in  the  blood  of  man,  according  to  Planer, 
and  in  that  of  animals,  according  to  Brown- 
S^quard,  is  a  cause  of  rapid  deaUi.  5.  Crys- 
tals, It  happens,  thougn  very  rarely,  that 
without  any  preparation  the  blood  corpuscles 
become  decomposed,  and  their  coloring  matter, 
slightly  changed  in  its  chemical  composition, 
forms  rhomboidal  or  simple  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals. By  the  addition  of  water,  of  ammonia,  or 
some  ot^er  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many 
crystals  in  a  drop  oif  almost  any  blood,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  Virchow,  Kunde,  0.  Funke, 
Reichmann,  and  others.  M.  Charles  Robin  has 
once  found  in  the  liver  a  mass  of  altered  blood 
as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  entirely  transformed  into 
crystals,  or  rather  containing  nothing  but  hcema- 
tine  crystallized,  the  other  elements  of  the  blood 
having  been  absorbed.  Brown-S^yard  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that,  in  dogs  especially, 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  blood  is  very 
considerable  and  rapid.  6.  Coagulated  Jihrine, 
Some  micrographera,  especi^y  Nasse  and  Vir- 
chow, call  certain  solid  particles  floating  in  the 
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blood  fibrinous  flakes.  Henle  at  first  consider- 
ed these  particles  as  shreds  of  epithelium,  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  blooa  vessels ;  after- 
ward as  aggregations  of  cell  membranes  of  de- 
stroyed blood  disks.  Lehmann  admits  that  ex- 
Seriments  of  D5derlein  have  proved  that  these 
akes  are  not  composed  of  coagulated  fibrine. 
Bmch  has  tried  to  show  that  the  pretended 
fibrinons  flakes  are  nothing  more  than  epithe- 
lial cells  from  the  skin  of  the  observer  himself, 
which  have  faUen  from  his  face  or  his  hands 
on  the  preparation.  It  is  very  probable  that 
these  flakes  are  in  a  great  measure,  but  not 
entirely,  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  and 
that  truly  coagulated  flbrine.  in  more  or  less 
small  particles,  exists  in  blood  out  of  the 
blood  vessels,  at  least.  Besides  the  morpho- 
lo^cal  elements  above  deaoribed.  we  And  in  the 
blood  of  certain  inferior  animals  tibriones,  or 
other  infusoria,  and  microscopical  drops  of  fat. 
The  assumed  presence  in  the  blood  or  another 
distinct  element,  i,  0.,  the  lymph  or  chyle  cor- 
puscle, has  received  a  different  interpretation 
nrom  that  previously  admitted :  the  colorless  or 
pale  corpuscles  of  tiie  blood  have  been  proved 
to  be  similar  to  the  chyle  or  lymph  corpuscles. 
V.  OoAouLATioir  OP  THB  Blood.  When  drawn 
from  a  vein  or  an  artery  of  man,  blood  usually 
begins  to  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.  From 
the  liquid  state  it  passes  at  flrst  to  the  condition 
of  a  soft  jelly,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  consistent.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
blood  seems  in  the  beginning  to  become  solid, 
but  by  the  contraction  of  the  coagulated  sub- 
stance the  liquid  is  expelled  from  the  kind 
of  network  formed  by  this  substance,  and  the 
coagulum  or  dot  gradually  becomes  sraaUer. 
The  part  of  the  blood  which  remains  liquid  is 
callea  serum.  It  had  been  imagined  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  depended  upon  the  ad- 
heeion  of  the  blood  corpuscles  one  to  the  other ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  coagulation 
is  only  the  result  of  the  soKdiflcation  of  the 
flbrine,  which,  taking  place  in  the  whole  mass  of 
the  blood,  contains  the  blood  corpuscles  impris- 
oned in  the  network  it  forms.  The  following 
table  shows  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
blood  during  coagulation: 

J  liquor  M«»fi.iii.]|55»-;^^^ 

(.  Blood  oorpmelet ) 

The  serum  is  the  liquor  sanj^inis  deprived  of 
its  flbrine,  and  no  longer  holdmg  the  Corpuscles ; 
the  clot  is  the  flbrine  solidifled,  and  hoMingthe 
blood  corpuscles.  It  is  well  proved  that  the  co- 
agulation of  tbe  blood,  removed  fh)m  the  body, 
depends  upon  the  coagulation  of  its  flbrine.  If 
blood  drawn  firoro  the  vessels  of  a  living  man 
or  animal  be  whipped  with  glass  rods,  its  fibrine 
becomes  solidified  on  these  rods,  and  the  whole 
of  it  may  in  this  manner  be  taken  away,  and 
then  the  defibrinttted  blood  remains  liquid. 
Nevertheless,  many  blood  corpuscles  sometimes 
adhere  one  with  another,  and  in  so  doing  ofif^dr 
a  haJf  solid  maas  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  but 
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the  least  motion  shows  that  there  is  no  coagu- 
lation. When  they  are  included  in  a  fibrinouM 
clot,  the  blood  corpuscles  contribute  to  its  so- 
lidification by  some  slight  adhesion  with  the 
fibrine,  and  by  their  being  included  in  its  net- 
work. The  oircmnstances  which  influence  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  have  been  the  snbfeci 
of  a  great  many  investigations,  among  wbkli 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Hewson,  Jchn 
Davy,  T.  Iliackrah,  0.  Scudamore,  OuIHver, 
and  more  recently  Zimmermann,  £.  Brlkcka, 
and  B.  W.  Richardson.  We  will  examine  here 
only  what  relates  to  the  principal  circumatances 
and  assumed  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  1.  Influence  of  temperature.  The  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  drawn  fttym  tte  blood 
vessels  does  not  depend  upon  the  loss  of  its  tem- 
perature. It  is  true  that  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  vein  of  a  man  in  a  room,  even  at  a 
summer  temperature,  soon  loses  seveaul  degrees 
of  heat,  and  falls  ftom  IDS'"  to  98%  or  to  a  lower 
degree.*  But  this  loss  of  a  few  degrees  of 
heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  die  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  because  every  day,  during  the  win- 
ter, our  blood,  in  the  nose,  in  the  ears,  and  tJtm 
extremities  of  the  limbs,  loses  many  more  de- 
grees without  coagulating.  Besides,  the  blood 
of  cold-blooded  animals  coagulates  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  warm-blooded.  Hewson  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  posdble  to  freeze  the  blood 
while  yet  fiuid,  ana  that  after  being  rendered 
fluid  again  by  tbawing,  it  will  coagmate  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Hunter  succeeded  in  freezing 
the  blood  in  the  ear  of  a  livin|^  rabit,  and  after 
some  time,  being  thawed,  it  did  not  coagulate. 
A  low  temperature  retaras  coagulation,  but  the 
physiologists  who  maintain  that  coagulatioo  is 
prevented  by  a  temperature  near  the  freezing 
point  are  mistaken.  Brttcke  says  that  he  has 
seen  blood  coagulated  at  every  temperature 
above  82°  F.,  and  even  below  that  point,  provi- 
ded the  blood  itself  was  not  frozen.  But  he  has 
seen  the  blood  of  frogs  sometimes  remain  fluid 
for  eight  days,  while  kept  in  the  snow.  Brown- 
S^quu^  has  seen  the  blood  of  frogs  coa^ilated 
so  quickly  at  a  temperature  of  88**  or  84**  F.,  or  a 
little  above,  that  hemorrhage  from  the  section 
of  one  third  of  the  ventricular  maas  of  the  heart 
was  stopped  by  a  dot,  and  life  was  maintained. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature, within  certain  limita,  the  aooner  co- 
agulation takes  place ;  but  it  seems,  aoco«M]ing 
to  Gulliver,  that  the  coagulating  power  is  lost 
by  a  temperature  of  150  .F.,  as  blood  *heated 
to  that  point  remains  permanently  fluid.  The 
experiments  of  PolH,  Trousseau,  Leblanc,  and 
others,  seem  to  show  that  the  tmnperature 
most  favorable  to  coagulation  is  very  nearly 
that  of  the  blood  itself.  8.  If{/luenee  ^  otr. 
Many  physiologists  have  thou^t  that  the  cause 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  drawn 
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from  the  blood  vessels  of  a  living  man  or  ani- 
mal, was  a  peonliar  action  of  air.  Hewson  be- 
lieved that  air  had  a  considerable  coagulating 
inflnence.  In  proof  of  this  he  relates  the  fol- 
lowing experiments :  Having  laid  bare  the  jn- 
golar  vein  in  a  living  rabbit,  he  tied  it  up  in  three 
places,  and  then  opened  it  between  two  of  the 
ligatores  and  emptied  that  part  of  its  blood.  He 
next  blew  warm  tAr  into  the  empty  vein  and 
pDt  another  ligatnre  npon  it,  and,  letting  it  rest 
till  he  thought  the  air  had  acquired  the  same 
degree  of  heat  as  the  blood,  he  then  removed 
the  intermediate  ligature,  and  mixed  the  air 
with  the  blood.  The  air  immediately  made  the 
blood  florid  where  It  was  in  contact  with  it,  as 
could  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  vein.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  opened  the  vein  and 
found  the  blood  entirely  coagulated ;  and  *^  as 
the  blood,"  says  Hewson,  **  could  not  in  this 
time  have  been  completely  congealed  by  rest 
alone,  the  air  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  co- 
agulation." Brdcke  says  that  air  blown  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  Hewson  usually  hastens 
coagulation,  but  that  it  is  not  always  so. 
Brown-S^quard  has  ascertained  that  blood 
mixed  with  air  blown  into  the  Jugular  veins  of 
dogs  does  not  always  coagulate.  In  some  cases, 
four  months  after  the  operation,  the  blood  was 
found  liquid  in  the  vein  between  two  ligatures. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  when  blood  is  placed 
in  a  cup,  coagulation  begins  sooner  in  the  part 
in  contact  with  air  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid,  but  Brilcke  states  that  he  has  seen  co- 
agulation begin  as  quicklv  in  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cup.  If  coagula- 
tion depended  upon  a  peculiar  influence  of  at- 
mospheric air,  it  shomd  not  take  place  when 
bloc^  is  not  exposed  to  air.  John  Davy  and 
H.  Nasse  have  seen  coagulation  occur  as  quick- 
ly in  unexposed  as  in  exposed  blood.  Scuda- 
more  says  even  that  coagulation  is  more  rapid 
in  a  pneumatic  receiver,  where  blood  is  not 
submitted  to  the  action  of  air.  From  many 
experiments  Brilcke  has  drawn  the  following 
conclusions:  1.  Air  usually  hastens  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood.  2.  Air.  when  introduced 
into  the  heart  and  vessels  of  living  turtles,  does 
not  induce  coagulation.  8.  The  blood  of  frogs, 
when  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  otiier  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  so  de- 
prived of  its  free  oxygen,  sometimes  requires 
atmospheric  air  for  its  coagulation.  4.  Normal 
blood  needs  not  the  presence  of  air  for  its  co- 
agulation. Therefore,  and  chiefly  from  the  last 
conclusion,  it  follows  that  air  is  not  the  general 
cause  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.  8.  /n/fu- 
enee  of  carbonic  acid,  Scudamore  admits  that 
blood  coagulates  out  of  the  body  chiefly  be- 
cause it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  which  in  this 
theory  is  the  substance  that  in  the  blood  main- 
tains fibrine  in  a  liquid  state.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  his  brother  John  made  decisive  ex- 
periments against  this  view.  They  found  that 
blood  exposed  only  to  carbonic  acid  coagu- 
lates, though  more  slowly  than  when  exposed 
to  oxygen.    Experiments' of  Brlicke  show  also 


that  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  biood  is 
not  necessary  for  its  coagulation.  4.  Influence 
of  motion  and  rat  It  has  been  said  that  blood 
coagulates  out  of  the  body  because  it  is  not  in 
motion.  If  blood  received  in  a  bottle  is  agi- 
tated as  soon  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  it 
usually  seems  to  remain  liquid;  but  if  carefully 
examined,  a  great  manyparticles  of  coagulated 
fibrine  are  found  in  it.  When  flbrine  coagulates 
in  this  case,  it  cannot  form  long  fibres,  disposed 
in  a  kind  of  complicated  network  in  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood ;  in  consequence  of  the  agi- 
tation, it  forms  only  small  solid  particles.  The 
blood  eflfhsed  in  the  body,  or  kept  in  a  blood 
vessel,  between  two  ligatures,  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, frequently  does  not  coagulate,  although  it 
is  not  in  motion.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  rest 
is  not  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  blood,  either 
in  the  body  after  death  or  out  of  the  living 
body.  6.  John  Hunter  proposed  an  absurd 
theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood;  but  as 
he  grounds  his  view  on  interesting  facts,  al- 
though most  of  them  are  only  partially  true, 
we  shall  examine  his  theory.  He  observes: 
**  My  opinion  is  that  it  (the  blood)  coagulates 
from  an  impression ;  that  is,  its  fiuidity  under 
such  circumstances  being  improper,  or  no 
longer  necessary,  it  coagulates  to  answer  now 
the  necessary  purpose  of  solidity."  Trying  to 
prove  this  untenable  theory,  he  says  that  when 
the  vital  principle  of  the  blood  is  lost,  it  does 
not  coagulate,  which  fact,  he  thinks,  shows 
that  coagulation  is  a  vital  action.  Animals 
killed  by  lightning  or  by  electricity,  or  those 
which  are  run  very  hard  and  killed  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  or  are  run  to  death,  have  not 
their  blood  coagulated,  according  to  Hunter. 
He  also  asserts  that  blows  on  the  stomach  kill- 
ing immediately,  and  deaths  from  sudden  gusts 
of  passion,  act  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
same  cause,  t.  «.,  the  loss  of  the  vital  principle. 
As  regards  death  by  electricity,  Scudamore 
and  Brown-S^uard  have  ascertained  that 
blood  coagulates  after  it,  but  the  clot  is  not  so 
hard  as  in  other  cases.  Gulliver  collected 
many  facts  to  prove  that  blood  may  coagulate 
in  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Hunter; 
but  in  most  of  these  cases  coagulation  was 
very  imperfect  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
blood  is  then  altered  in  its  composition,  and 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the 
nervous  centres  and  in  the  muscles.  0.  A 
view  proposed  by  Zimmermann  is  quite  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Hunter.  According  to  the 
Cferman  chemist,  blood  coagulates  because  it 
putrefles  when  it  is  not  submitted  to  the  chem- 
ical influence  of  living  tissues.  This  view  is 
grounded  chiefly  on  ^e  fact  that  blood  kept 
liquid  by  certain  salts  or  other  substances  be- 
comes at  once  or  very  quickly  coagulated  when 
a  small  quantity  of  putrefled  matter  is  placed 
in  it  This  is  certainly  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, but  it  does  not  prove  that  coagulation 
depends  upon  putrefaction,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  such  a  theory  should  be  proposed  by  a 
man  who  knows  ^at  sometimes  blood  ooagu- 
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lates  in  two  or  three  minntes  after  having  been 
drawn  from  a  blood  vessel.  7.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Riobardson  of  London  some  years  ago  obtained 
the  great  Astley  Cooper  prize  for  a  paper  on 
the  cause  of  the  coagmation  of  the  blood,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  separation  from  the  blood 
of  a  principle  which  he  thinks  always  exists  in 
circulating  blood.  This  principle  is  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  The  proo&  of  this  theory 
are  that  the  author  has  always  found  this  sub- 
stance given  out  by  the  blood  at  the  time  it 
coagulates,  and  that  when  this  substance  is 
kept  by  the  blood  it  remains  liquid.  Zimmer- 
mann  has  published  a  paper  to  show :  1,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  constant  presence  of  am- 
monia in  the  blood  belongs  to  nimself ;  2,  that 
there  are  many  facts  which  are  in  opposition 
to  the  view  of  Dr.  Kichardson.  These  views 
seem  not  only  improbable,  but  in  opposition  to 
many  facts.  8.  We  come  now  to  the  most 
probable  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  only  one  which  in  the  present  state  of 
science  has  no  fact  against  it,  and  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  agree  with  all  the  facts.  This 
cause  is  a  negative  one ;  it  is  the  absence  of  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  blood  that,  according 
to  the  theory,  produces,  or  rather  allows  co- 
agulation. It  IS  supposed  tliat  fibrine  natu- 
rally tends  to  coagulate,  and  that  some  pecu- 
liar influence  of  the  living  tissues  prevents  its 
doing  so.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Thackrah,  and 
others,  have  been  led  to  consider  this  view  as 
probable.  They  found  that  blood  kept  an  hour 
m  a  vein,  between  two  ligatures,  was  still 
fluid,  while  it  coagulated  in  from  two  to  four 
minutes  when  extracted  from  the  vessel.  Gul- 
liver has  seen  also  that  blood  is  very  slow  to 
coagulate  when  confined  in  a  vein  of  a  living 
dog.  Brown-S^quard  has  found  blood  still 
liqnid,  after  many  months,  in  the  veins  of 
dogs,  where  it  had  been  confined  after  the  ap- 
plication of  two  ligatures,  and  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  this  blood  coagulated  in  a  few 
minutes  after  having  been  abstracted  from  the 
veins.  It  is  well  known  that  blood  eflnsed 
everywhere  in  the  body  frequently  remains 
liquid,  and  also  that  in  leeches  it  sometimes 
does  not  coagulate,  while  in  all  these  cases  as 
soon  as  the  h^uid  blood  is  separated  from  the 
living  tissues  it  becomes  solid.  Coagulation  is 
slow  even  in  the  blood  vessels  and  heart  of  a 
dead  animal  or  man.  But  all  these  facts  lead 
only  to  the  conclusion  that  a  peculiar  influence 
of  tissues  and  organs  during  life,  or  a  little 
aftet%  death,  has  the  power  of  preventing  co- 
agulation ;  they  do  not  show  what  is  this  pe- 
culiar influence.  Thackrah  thought  it  was  the 
vital  or  nervous  power  of  the  tissues.  BrQcke 
has  shown  that  even  when  the  heart  has  lost 
its  vital  ^properties,  it  keeps  tlie  blood  fluid, 
and  he  has  arrived  at  a  theory  which  we  do 
not  think  yet  fully  proved.  He  maintains  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  liquid  fibrine  in  liquid 
normal  blood,  and  that  coagulated  fibrine  is 
the  result  of  an  atomic  change  in  some  part  of 
the  albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,      ne  will 


conclude  onr  examination  of  the  &ctB  aad 
theories  concerning  the  cause  of  the  ooagola- 
tion  of  the  blood,  by  saying  that  there  is  in  ih^ 
blood  vessels,  and  in  the  hearL  and  «bo  in 
other  tissues,  some  physical  or  cnemical  in:flii- 
ence  which  maintains  the  blood  fluid,  and  that 
when  this  influence  is  removed  the  blood  co- 
agulates. Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  had  ima- 
gined that  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  pre- 
vented by  an  influence  of  the  oerebro-spmal 
nervous  centres  on  the  blood  throngh  the  blood 
vessels,  and  he  thought  he  had  proved  the 
correctness  of  this  view  in  finding  that  when 
he  destroyed  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
coagulation  quickly  took  place  in  the  blood. 
But  Brown-S^uard  has  found  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  whole 
length  of  its  lumbar  enlargement,  in  birds 
and  cats,  not  only  did  not  produce  coagnlatioo 
of  the  blood,  but  did  not  immediately  kill 
the  animals,  many  of  which  have  lived  many 
months  after  the  operation.  When  the  ar- 
teries or  veins  are  changed  in  their  structure 
by  an  inflammation  or  other  disease,  they 
lose  their  power  of  preventing  coagulatioo. 
9.  Coagulation  is  hastened  or  immediately  de- 
termined by  certain  substances.  J.  Simon 
has  seen  it  take  place  on  threads  kept  in 
the  current  of  blood  in  veins  and  arteries  in 
living  animals.  Dupny  and  De  Blainville  have 
seen  coa^lation  quickly  produced  in  blood 
after  the  injection  of  cerebral  matter.  H.  Lee 
has  seen  the  same  thing  after  ii^ection  of  pcuit 
and  Virchow  and  others  after  injection  of  mer- 
cury and  other  substances.  Iodine  and  iodides 
and  galvanic  currents  hasten  coagulation,  and 
have  been  employed,  on  account  of  their  Influ- 
ence on  blood,  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms.  10. 
Coagulation  is  retarded  or  entirely  prevented 
by  certain  substances.  Neutral  salts  act  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  many  medicines  and  poi- 
sons, such  as  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  hy- 
oscyamus,  digitalis,  strong  infnsions  of  tea  and 
coffee,  &c.  Gulliver  has  kept  horses*  blood 
liquid  for  57  weeks  by  the  influence  of  nitre, 
and  this  blood  rapidly  coagulated  when  it  was 
diluted  with  water.  This  fact  explains  how 
in  some  cases  blood  does  not  coagulate  ii^  the 
body  after  death.  So  it  is  particularly  after 
drowning,  or  death  by  irrespiraUe  gases,  or 
poisoning  by  cyanhydric  acid,  &c.  But  if  the 
•following  fact,  mentioned  by  PoUi,  be  true,  it 
is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those  cases  wheie 
blood  has  been  found  fluid  in  the  veins  long 
after  death,  the  coagulation  would  have  been 
observed  taking  place  at  a  later  period  if  the 
blood  had  been  kept  long  enough.  PoUi  says 
he  has  seen  blood  remain  liquid  a  fortni^t 
and  then  coagulate  spontaneously,  and  he 
thinks  that  blood  will  always  be  found  to  co- 
agulate if  kept  long  enough.  11.  The  snrface 
of  a  clot  of  blood  very  often  presents  a  more 
or  less  considerable  lay^  of  coagulated  fibrine 
nearly  free  from  red  oorpusclea,  and  conise- 
quently  without  color;  this  layer  is  what  is 
called  the  hnfPy  ooak    We  owe  to  Gulliver  the 
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explanation  of  the  production  of  this  coat.  The 
rea  corpuscles  have  a  density  superior  to  that 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  when  the  blood  is 
at  rest  they^  naturally  sink  until  an  obstacle 
prevents  their  doing  so.  As  long  as  coagula- 
tion has  not  begun,  the  globules  move  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  when  fibrine 
forms  Uie  solid  shreds  which  constitute  the  co- 
agulum,  the  upper  layer  of  the  mass  of  the 
blood  no  more  contains  red  corpuscles,  and 
therefore  is  colorless.  Now,  in  inflammation 
the  sinking  power  of  the  red  globules  is  in- 
creased, so  that  the  colorless  layer  of  coagu- 
lated fibrine  is  thicker  than  in  other  cases,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  huffy  coat  and  its  thickness 
are  sometiftes  a  good  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence and  even  of  the  degree  of  an  inflammation. 
But  there  are  many  circumstances  besides  in- 
flammation and  without  it  which  lead  to  the 
production  of  the  huffy  coat  Andral  has 
shown  that  when  the  proportion  of  red  corpus- 
cles b  diminished  in  the  blood,  the  buff  exists 
frequently  on  the  top  of  a  small  clot  This  is 
the  case  in  chlorosis,  in  ansDmia,  &c  Another 
circumstance  which  favors  the  formation  of  a 
colorless  layer  of  coagulated  fibrine  is  the 
aggregation  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  columns 
or  piles  (like  piles  of  com),  which  renders 
them  heavier  and  increases  their  speed  in  sink- 
ing. In  inflammation,  as  shown  bv  H.  Nasse, 
Wharton  Jones,  and  others,  the  red  corpuscles 
have  an  increased  tendency  to  aggregate,  and 
this  explains  why  the  buffy  coat  is  so  frequent- 
ly thick  in  inflammation.  Lehmann  has 
shown,  however,  that  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  considered  as  favorable  to 
the  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  to  the 
formation  of  the  buflfy  coat,  are  insufScient  to 
explain  the  facts  in  all  cases,  and  that  there 
are  some  unknown  causes  of  production  of  the 
buff.  12.  The  coagulation  of  blood  does  not 
generate  heat,  as  has  been  imagined.  The  ex- 
periments of  John  Davy,  and  especially  those  of 
Denis,  afford  convincing  proofs  in  this  respect 
VL  FoBMATxoN  OF  THX  Blood.  We  shall  not 
examine  here  the  first  formation  of  this  liquid, 
that  is,  its  production  in  embryos ;  this  subject 
belong  to  the  article  Embbtoloot.  We  ^all 
only  inquire  into  the  sources  of  the  blood,  and 
the  mode  of  production  of  its  principal  materi- 
als, in  completely  developed  animals.  Three 
sources  exist  for  the  formation  of  the  various 
materials  composing  the  blood:  1,  the  body; 
2,  the  food ;  8,  the  respiration.  That  the  bodv 
itself  is  a  source  of  blood  we  cannot  doubt  I^ 
as  Piorry  has  shown,  we  take  blood  from  a 
dog  in  such  quantity  that  we  cannot  abstract 
one  or  two  ounces  more  without  killing  the 
animal,  we  find  the  next  day,  although  the 
dog  has  not  been  fed,  that  we  may  taie  out 
again  10  or  12  ounces  of  blood  without  causing 
death.  It  follows  from  this  fact  that  a  forma- 
tion of  blood  has  occurred,  and,  as  there  has 
been  no  food  taken,  the  blood  formed  must 
come  from  the  body.  As  regards  the  share  of 
respiration  in  the  formation  of  blood,  we  shall 
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only  remark  here  that  it  gives  certain  gases, 
especially  Oxygen.  For  more  details  on  the 
influence  of  oxygen  and  othef  gases  on  the 
blood,  see  Rbspibation.  The  ^rmation  of 
blood  is  very  rapid  when  abundimt  and  very 
nutritive  food  is  taken,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol-" 
lowing  facts,  most  of  which  are  related  by  Hal- 
ler.  For  several  years  a  young  girl  was  bled 
sometimes  every  day,  at  other  times  every 
other  day ;  a  hysterical  woman  was  bled  1,020 
times  in  19  years;  another  individual  had  a 
loss  of  1,000  lbs.  of  blood  in  a  year ;  in  another, 
5  lbs.  of  blood  were  lost  every  day  for  62 
days ;  a  young  man  had  a  loss  of  75  lbs.  of 
blood  in  10  days;  an  Italian  physician.  Dr. 
CavalU,  relates  that  a  woman  was  bled  8,500 
times  in  28  years!  It  seems  from  these  facts, 
and  from  many  others,  that  the  power  of 
formation  of  blood  increases  with  the  frequency 
of  the  losses  of  this  liquid,  and  with  the  habit 
of  repairing  these  losses.  The  food,  before 
being  able  to  repair  the  losses  of  blood  or  to 
give  to  this  liquid  the  materials  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  the  tissues,  must  be  modified  by  diges- 
tion, and  brought  to  the  blood  bv  absorption, 
either  directly  or  by  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  part  of  the  food  absorbed  by  these  vessels 
is  called  chyle.  The  transformation  of  lymph 
and  chyle  into  blood  is  an  act  of  much  great- 
er magnitude  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  there  b  about  28*6  lbs.  of  lymph  and 
chyle  poured  into  the  blood  of  a  man  daily,  i.  d., 
from  one  sixth  to  one  seventh  of  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Of  this  amount  6*6  lbs.  are  true 
chyle,  and  22  lbs.  are  true  lymph.  In  those 
two  liquids  elements  similar  to  those  of  the 
blood  are  found :  i,  «.,  water,  salts,  fats,  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  corpuscles.  This  shows  that 
the  work  of  formation  of  blood  from  chyle,  as 
well  as  lymph,  is  not  very  considerable; 
in  other  words,  the  transformation  of  food  into 
blood  is  already  much  advanced  in  the  bowels 
and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  questions*relative  to  the  formation 
of  the  bl^>d  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  blood 
corpuscles.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the 
colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  they  are  entirely  similar  to  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  into  the  blood  with  the  lymph  and 
chyle.  As  regards  their  formation,  see  Ltmph. 
The  source  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is 
chiefly  the  food,  and  it  is  brought  into  the  cir- 
culation by  direct  absorption  by  the  veins  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  only  partly  by 
the  chyle.  The  origin  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  not  exclusively  the  food,  as  some  phys- 
iologists maintain.  It  must  come  from  the  tis- 
sues or  from  the  albuminous  matters  of  the 
blood,  for  Brown-S6quard  has  proved  that 
when  blood  deprived  of  fibrine  is  iigected  into 
the  arteries  of  a  limb,  the  veins  give  out  blood 
containing  fibrine,  and  in  greater  quantity  if 
the  limb  is  galvanized.  Besides,  it  is  known 
that  in  animals  deprived  of  food,  or  bled  many 
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times,  the  qnantitj  of  fibrine  increases  in  the 
blood.  There,  muat  he  a  Terr  coiuiderable 
fonnatioD  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  as,  according 
to  the  remarks  of  Brown- S^qnard,  there  are 
manj  pounds  of  this  substance  transformed 
into  other  SDhstancea,  in  the  coarse  of  a  da^, 
in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  The  origin  of  the 
fata  of  the  hlood.  as  Persoz,  Liebig,  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  and  others,  have  well  proved,  is  not 
exclnsivelj  from  the  fats  of  tlio  food.  But  it 
remains  to  be  shown  from  what  print^iples  of 
the  food  or  of  the  blood,  and  in  which  organ, 
the  formation  of  fat  tabes  place.  Many  of  the 
extractive  sabstonces  of  the  hlood  are  either 
formed  in  it  or  in  the  tissues.  As  to  the  salts 
and  the  metals  of  the  blood,  they  come  A-om 
the  food.  The  sugar  of  the  blood  comes  in  a 
great  measare  from  the  food,  and  from  a  trans- 


_.t  by  which  the  various  tisenes  gr<^ .    __ 

are  mntntwned  alive,  and  by  which  wej  ex- 
crete materials  which  are  no  longer  nseful  to 
their  organization  and  vital  properties — is  the 
result  of  the  interchange  between  the  hlood 
and  the  tissues.  We  will  now  examine  how 
far  some  elements  of  the  blood  may  inflaence 
the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  to  show  that 
these  properties  depend  npon  some  materials 
Aimished  by  the  hlood.  Brown-Siquard  has 
discovered  that  all  the  nervons  and  contractile 
tissues  in  the  brun,  the  spinal  cord,  the  motor 
and  sensitive  nerves,  the  moBcIos  of  animal  or 
organic  life,  the  iris,  the  Bkin,.&c,,  may,  after 
having  lost  tlieir  vital  properties,  their  life,  re- 
cover these  properties  agun,  and  in  some  re- 
speots  ho  resnscitated,  when  blood  containing 
a  grrat  quantity  of  oxygen  is  injected  into  the 
arteries  of  all  these  parts.  Still  more,  he  has 
foond  that,  when  cadaveric  or  pott-mortem 
rigidity  exists  in  limbs  of  animals  or  men,  oxy- 
genated blood  has  the  power  of  restoring  local 
life  in  these  parta.  These  experiments  he  has 
made  on  many  animals,  aqd  on  the  arms  of  two 
decapitated  men,  in  one  13.  in  the  other  14 
bonrs  after  decapitation.  He  has  asoert^ed 
that  black  blood  (which  contains  but  a  small 
amount  of  oxygen)  has  no  power  of  regenerat- 
ing the  vital  properties  of  the  various  tissues, 
and  that  the  more  hlood  corpuscles  and  oxygen 
there  were  in  the  blood  employed,  the  quicker 
and  the  more  powerftil  was  its  regenerating  in- 
fluence. Blood  deprived  of  fibrine  acted  as 
well  OS  blood  contaming  fibrine,  showing  that 
fibrine  is  not  a  necessary  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vanous 
tissues.  In  one  case  he  mdntained  local  lifo 
for  41  hours  in  a  limb  separated  from  the  body 
of  an  animal.  For  other  foots  relating  to  the 
uses  of  the  blood,  see  NoTBmos,  SsoBBnoir, 
and  Transpitsiok  ;  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  see  C1BOU1.AT10N. 

BUM)D,  Wfif,  on  Irish  adventurer,  general- 
ly known  as  Colonel  Blood,  bom  about  1628, 
died  in  Westminster,  Aug.  24,  1R80.  He  was 
B  dbbandcd  officer  of  Cromwell's  army.     Id 
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IflSS  he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  snrpriae  fli« 
castle  of  Dublin,  which  was  defeated  by  th« 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord  Keo- 
tenant,  and  some  of  the  conspirators  were  ex*- 


1670  he  seiied  the  duke  while  riding  in  his 
coach  through  St.  James  street,  Loodon,  boood 
him  on  horsebaek  behind  an  accomplice,  and 
declared  that  be  wonid  hang  him  at  Tybnm. 
The  duke  was  finally  rescaad  by  his  servaiita. 
In  1671  Blood  nearly  succeeded  in  carryiBg 
off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower  of 
London.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered that  he  was  the  perpetrat^ir  of  the  a*- 
sanlt  upon  Ormond.     Charles  IL,  at  the  insii- 

Estion  of  Bnckingham,  who  is  supposed  to 
ave  employed  Blood,  granted  the  felMi  an 
interview,  and  not  only  pardoned  him,  but 
gave  him  on  estate  in  Ireland  of  £600  a  year, 
and  mode  him  a  special  favorite.  Blood  eiyoyvd 
the  pension  for  10  years,  but,  being  charged 
with  circulating  a  scandal  against  the  dnke  at 
Buckingbam,  was  held  to  bail,  and  died  in  his 
own  house  before  the  trial  came  00. 

BUMPBOtfND  (uinii  familiariM),  a  boand 
truned  for  the  pursuit  of  men,  wounded  ani- 
mals, or  beasta  of  prey-  The  bloodhound  i* 
not  peculiarly  ferocions,  as  its  name  woold  im- 
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ply,  and  will  hant  any  other  game  to  which  ha 
IS  trained  as  readily  aa  he  will  man ;  and  many 
other  dogs  may  be  trained  more  or  leas  per- 
fectly to  folfow  the  scent  of  man,  as  nnst  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  boa  seen  a  lost  do^ 
which  when  he  comes  upon  the  scent  of  his 
myster^s  foot  will  follow  it  mitil  he  baa  fonnd 
him.  Any  honnd  naturally  pursnee  what«rer 
he  perceives  to  be  prey ;  and  the  distino- 
tion  of  foxhound,  etaghoond,  barrier,  boar- 
hound,  or  the  like,  is  only  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  not  of  natnral  instiiKl. 
The  bloodhound  originally,  of  the  old  Talbot 
or  southern  breed,  was  larger'  than  the  fox- 
bonnd,  toll,  sqoare-headed,  slow,  with  long 
pendulous  ears,  heavy  drooping  lipa  and  jowl, 
and  a  stem  and  noble  expression.  He  was 
broad-chested,  deep-ton([ae<i,  and  in  pnrsoit  w 
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slow  that  a  horse  oonld  always  keep  him  in 
sight,  and  in  &  long  chase  an  aotiye  pedestrian 
coold  keep  him  in  hearing.  His  powers  of 
scenting,  however,  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
not  only  wool^  he  follow  the  deer  or  other 
animal  of  which  he  was  in  porsnit  through 
herd  after  herd  of  the  same  animals,  but  he 
would  recognize  its  trail  on  the  ground  as  Ions 
as  12  or  14  hours  after  the  creature  had  passed 
by ;  and  if  it  were  lost  on  one  day,  and  he  were, 
put  on  its  fresh  track  again  on  the  following 
morning,  he  would  follow  it  so  long  as  it  ran 
on  solid  soil.  This  animal  was  called  the 
bloodhound  for  two  reasons :  First,  if  the  ani- 
mal he  pursues  be  wounded  and  its  blood 
spilled  on  the  earth,  he  will  follow  the  track 
of  the  blood,  as  he  will  that  of  the  foot  Sec- 
ondly, if  fresh  blood  of  some  other  animal  be 
spilled  across  the  track  of  the  animal  pursued, 
the  hound  will  stop  confused  on  the  fresh 
blood,  and  will  follow  the  old  scent  no  longer. 
On  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Scotland, 
probably  first,  and  certainly  longest  and  most 
systematically,  were  kept  and  trained  blood- 
hounds, called  in  the  northern  patois  of  the 
borders  sleuth  hounds;  they  were  nothing 
more  than  the  large  Talbot,  trained  exclusively 
to  follow  cattle-stealing  outlaws  and  maraud- 
ers. The  breed  is  still  maintained  in  a  few 
large  deer  parks  in  the  north  of  England,  for 
following  up  outlying  bucks,  which  they  will 
single  out  of  the  herd,  and  never  leave  until 
they  are  taken.  In  color  they  are  usually 
tawny,  not  brindled,  with  black  muzzles:  or 
black  and  tan,  the  latter  being  called  St.  Hu- 
bert's breed,  and  esteemed  the  hardiest — ^The 
animal  known  as  the  Ouban  bloodhound  is  not 
a  bloodhound,  but  is  a  descendant  of  the  mastiff, 
crossed  probably  with  the  bulldog.  It  was 
trained  by  the  Spaniards  at  first  to  pursue  In- 
dians, and  was  afterward  employed  in  the  cap- 
ture of  fugitive  negroes.  It  has  some  scenting 
powers,  but  it  is  as  inferior  in  these  to  the  true 
bloodhound  as  it  is  superior  to  him  in  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruel,  indiscriminate  pugnacity. 
It  has  no  utility  except  as  a  man-hunter.  This 
is  the  variety  once  occasionally  used  in  the 
southern  states  in  the  pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  large  Russian  greyhound,  which  has  a 
cross  of  the  bulldog,  possesses  considerable 
powers  of  scent,  and  has  often  been  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bloodhound. 

BLOODLETTDrfi,  or  PUeMoay  (Gr.  ^Ai^,  a 
vein,  and  riftvetv,  to  cut),  the  act  of  opening  a 
vein  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  bloody  as 
a  means  of  relief  in  certain  cases  of  diseased 
action  in  the  organism.  Bloodletting  is  usually 
performed  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  because  the 
superficial  veins  are  large  in  that  locality,  and 
more  distinctly  seen  than  anywhere  else.  Be- 
fore using  the  lancet  the  surseon  ascertains 
the  position  of  the  artery  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm ;  it  is  commonly  felt  pulsating  nearly  under 
the  largest  vein.  This  vein  must  be  avoided,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  artery  by 
passing  the  lancet  too  deeply.    The  vein  next 


in  size,  but  not  so  near  the  artery,  is  therefore 
selected.  A  bandage  about  two  fingers  in 
breadth  and  a  yard  in  length  is  tied  firmly  round 
the  arm,  about  an  inch  above  the  place  where 
the  opening  is  to  be  made.  This  will  cause  the 
veins  to  rise ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
tie  the  bandage  so  tightly  that  the  pulse  can- 
not be  felt  at  the  wrist  The  surgeon  then 
grasps  the  elbow  with  his  left  hand,  placing 
his  thumb  firmly  upon  the  vein,  a  little  below 
the  place  where  he  intends  making  the  punc- 
ture, to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it 
from  rolling  under  the  skin  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  lancet  is  then  passed  oblicjuely  into 
the  vein.  The  flow  of  blood  is  fadhtated  by 
keeping  the  hand  and  wrist  in  motion.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  discharged,  the 
bandage  is  removed  from  the  arm  above  the 
puncture;  the  surgeon  puts  his  thumb  upon 
the  wound  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  with  the 
other  hand  washes  the  blood  f^om  the  arm. 
The  lips  of  the  wound  are  then  placed  in  con- 
tact ;  a  small  compress  of  old  linen  is  placed 
over  it,  and  secured  by  a  bandage  passed  round 
the  elbow  is  the  fdtm  of  the  figure  8.  The 
crossing  of  the  bandage  should  be  inunediately 
over  the  compress.  If  blood  should  make  its 
way  through  the  linen  some  time  after  the  arm 
has  been  lK>und  up,  the  bandage  must  be  made 
more  tight,  and  slackened  somewhat  after  the 
bleeding  has  ceased.  The  bandage  is  retained 
two  or  &ree  days,  and  the  arm  is  kept  in  a  slin^, 
for  rest,  at  least  24  hours.  In  fat  people  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible, 
to  render  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm  visible ; 
in  such  cases  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the 
ankle.  A  bandage  is  applied  round  the  Ic^ 
about  two  inches  above  the  ankle ;  the  foot  is 
immersed  some  time  in  warm  water,  to  make 
the  veins  rise ;  the  largest  vein  either  on  the 
inside  or  the  outside  of  the  ankle  is  then  opened, 
and  the  foot  is  again  plunged  into  warm  water, 
or  the  blood  would  not  run  freely.  Bleeding 
at  the  wrist  is  also  resorted  to,  when  the  veins 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm  are  too  smaU  or  other- 
wise difficult  to  operate  upon;  the  cephalic  vein 
of  the  thumb  or  the  back  and  outer  side  of 
the  wrist  is  selected  in  that  case.  Bleeding  at 
the  neck  is  also  practised  at  times.  In  this  case 
the  operation  is  performed  on  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  at  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  vein  runs 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  incision  is  made 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  because  the  vein 
is  there  more  prominent,  and  higher  up  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  nerves  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  wound.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  materials,  a  card  is  required  in  this 
operation  to  form  a  chapnel  for  the  blood. 
Two  or  three  pledgets  are  placed,  one  upon  the 
other,  on  the  jugtdar  vein,  at  its  lowest  part, 
just  above  the  collar  bone.  These  are  maintain- 
ed in  place  by  a  ligature,  the  centre  of  which 
is  placed  directly  upon  them,  while  the  two 
ends  are  carried  down,  the  one  forward,  the 
other  backward,  to  the  opposite  armpit,  where 
they  are  tied  in  a  single  bow.    The  vein  then 
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swells,  and  ghonld  be  fi*ed  by  two  fingers  of 
tiie  left  band.  Beneath  the  bMii  of  the  neck, 
and  lying  npon  thejngnlar  vein,  there  is  a 
mnecle  as  thin  aa  paper,  the  platymut  myoida, 
the  fibres  of  whicD  mn  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  the  Dollar  bone  to  the  border  of  the  !ow«r 
jaw,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  7ein  itself; 
the  inouion  ib  made  at  a  right  angle  with  re- 
spect to  the  direction  of  these  fibres,  that  they 
may  contract  and  form  no  obstacle  to  the  issne 
of  the  blood.  It  is  also  made  rather  wide,  to 
insure  a  ftee  issue  ttom  the  vein.  The  blood 
triokles  down,  and  the  card  is  used  to  direct  it 
into  the  vessel  of  reception.  To  enconrage  the 
flow  of  blood  the  patient  moves  the  lower  Jan, 
as  in  mastication,  now  sod  then  taking  a  deep 
breath.  When  the  bleeding  is  ended,  s  bit  of 
adheeive  plaster  is  applied  over  the  orifice,  and 
a  pledget  placed  npon  it,  which  is  maintained 
in  place  by  a  ligature  wonnd  closely,  not  tight- 
ly, round  the  neck,  and  fixed  with  a  pin. 
Bloodletting  at  ttie  neck  is  neither  difficnlt  nor 
dangerous,  and  is  performed  at  times  in  cases 
of  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  in  apo- 
plexy, aaphyria  from  hanging,  fx. — ^Bloodlet- 
ting  is  much  less  frequentiy  practised  now  than 
formerly,  and  some  medical  practitioners  repn- 
diate  the  praotioe  altogether ;  bnt  the  most 
eminent  physicians,  who  combine  a  scientific 
ednoation  with  many  years  of  prsctiosl  expe- 
rience in  the  best  hospitals  of  Europe  and 
America,  still  recognize  Uie  necessity  of  blood- 
letting in  some  cases,  as  a  means  of  producing 
immediate  results  of  a  salutary  nature,  where 
the  life  of  the  patient  woald  be  endaneered  by 
delay.  Physiology  forbids  the  loss  of  blood  on 
all  occasions  of  trifling  indispodtion,  especially 
in  feeble  constitutions  and  in  city  populations, 
as  was  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence  in  medi- 
cal practice.  Bodi  leeching  and  general  bleed- 
ing are  practised  now  more  oantionsly  than 
formerly;  and  cupping,  as  a  substitute  for 
leeching,  is  practisea  with  the  same  discretion 
fay  well  educated  physicians. 

BLOOD  MOIET,  money  paid  to  the  next  of 
kia  of  a  man  who  met  with  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  another,  accidentally  or  with  premedi- 
tation. It  secured  the  murderer  and  his  rela- 
tions against  retaliation  by  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  Greeks  called  it  iroivij,  the  Lat- 
ins poTUi,  the  Franks,  Alemanni,  and  Scandina- 
vians nuinAate,  welirgeld,  or  tcyrgiU,  the  British 
Celts  taarkard^  and  the  Irish  Celts  eric.  The 
Arabs  call  it  diyth.  The  institution  still  flour- 
ishes in  many  oommnnities  of  Aria  and  Africa. 
Among  the  Arabs  the  blood  money  varies  in 
different  ports  of  the  conntry  from  1,000  dir- 
hems  of  silver  (shout  $160)  to  10,000  ($1,500). 
The  price  for  a  woman  is  about  one  thira 
of  that  for  a  man,  or  somewhat  more.  If 
pregnant  with  a  male  child  at  the  time  of 
the  murder,  the  murderer  or  his  relations  pay 
the  foil  price  of  a  man  and  woman;  if  witn  a 
female  cnild,  then  the  ftdl  price  of  two  women. 
— In-  English  criminal  law  the  term  blood 
money  waa  also  applied  to  rewords  offered  by 
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statute  to  informers  against  highway  rtAi- 
bers,  thieves,  burglars,  sod  nttererv  of  fUse 
coin  or  forged  bank  notes.  Such  statntt^ 
however,  were  found  to  tempt  eril-diapoaea 
persons  to  make  a  living  out  of  these  laws  by 
entrapping  onwary  and  foolish  people  into  the 
commisrion  of  crime,  and  they  have  conaeqocst- 
ly  been  repealed. 

■LOOD  ElEI,  a  shower  of  grayish  and  red- 
dish dnst  mingled  with  rain,  which  sometiiiKs 
falls  on  vessels  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Ainca 
and  soathem  Europe.  The  dust  of  these  show- 
ers has  been  ascertained  by  Ebrenberg  to  be 
largely  made  up  of  microscopic  organisms,  es- 
pecially the  silicioQB  shells  of  diat^Mns;  in  ■ 
shower  which  fell  at  Lyons  in  IMS,  he  eeti- 
mated  the  total  weight  at  720,000  lbs.,  of 
which  one  eighth,  or 
^l^BHIDB  90,000  lbs-,  w?re  these 
\1Q  minnte  organism  8.  Fig- 
ures of  many  of  these 
may  be  sees  in  Da- 
*  na's  "Geology,"  under 
n  "'    "  Dynamioal  Geology." 

5  I  0    Darwin    describes     a 

SI  'iiu  ehower      near     Cape 

'  IVV   Verd,  which    was    at 

.  'n  «    least  l,dOO  milce  wide, 

^  Ij'  covering   an    area   of 

more  than  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  extending  more  than  1,000 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Lesser  show- 
ers have  fallen  in  Italy,  reddi^  snow  at  the 
same  time  appearing  on  the  Alps.  The  red 
color  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  red  oxide 
of  iron.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  show- 
ers is  referred  to  in  Homer's  Iliad.  The 
ori^  of  the  dust  is  not  known ;  possibly  it  is 
extra-terrestrial.  The  q)e<iies,  of  which  over 
800  have  been  made  out,  are  not  African ;  a 
few  resemble  South  American.  Aoeording  to 
Dana,  the  zone  in  which  these  showers  occnr 
covers  southern  Europe  uid  northern  Africa, 
with  the  a^oining  portion  of  the  Atlaatie, 
and  corresponding  latitudes  in  weatem  and 
middle  Asia. 

BLOODIOOT,  the  root  of  the  tanminaria 
CaTiodfotu,  celled  slso  red-root  This  is  an 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  belonging  to  tb« 
poppy  family,  growing  abundantly  throughoot 
the  United  States  in  rich  soils  and  shady  ntna- 
tioDH,  and  flowering  in  March  and  AprU.  The 
rootatock  or  rbiKome  extends  horiiontaUj  be- 
neath the  surface  a  few  inchea  in  length,  and 
of  the  size  of  the  finger.  It  sends  forth  nde 
shoots,  from  the  ends  of  which,  as  well  a* 
frvm  tnat  of  the  main  root,  rise  the  scape  and 
leaf  Btjklks,  surrounded  by  the  sheatti  i^  the 
bnd,  all  of  which  R>ring  np  together.  The 
leaf  is  heart-shaped,  but  deeply  lobed,  yeDow- 
ish  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  on  the 
nnder,  and  strongly  marked  by  orange-colored 
veins.  The  scape  is  round  and  strvght,  frxan 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  angle  flower  of  abont  eight 
petals,  which  are  white,  bat  s 
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with  rose  or  parple.  All  porta  of  the  plant 
are  pervaded  by  an  orange-colored  sap,  of 
deepest  color  in  the  root.  Thej  all  poesesa  the 
same  medioinal  qoalitdea,  bot  ^e  root  onl?  is 


made  aw  of.  Tbis  is  dried  and  pnlTerized, 
and  is  adminlatered  while  fVeHh,  citner  in  the 
powder,  or  in  pills  prepared  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
powder  open  the  throat,  and  also  in  infusion 
or  decoction  and  tinctore.  Its  properties  are 
those  of  an  acrid  narcotic  and  emetic,  in  over- 
dose producing  violent  thirst,  faintness,  and 
dimness  of  vision.  In  some  oases  ita  eSecta 
have  been  fatal.  Upon  fungons  surfaces  it  aote 
as  an  escharotio.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
numerous  diseases,  among  whicli  are  tjphoid 
pDenmonia,  catarrh,  scarlatina,  rheumatism. 
Jaundice,  dyapepsla,  ice.  Many  physicians 
have  long  relied  upon  it  wholly  for  the  cure  of 
cronp.  Its  active  properties  appear  to  reside 
in  a  peculiar  alkaline  priociple  called  san- 
guinarine,  which  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a 
white  pearly  substance.  This  baa  an  aorid 
taste,  and  forms  with  the  acids  salts,  all  of 
which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  produce  beau- 
tiful red  colors. 

BLOOD  mna.  Tarione  medico-legal  qnea- 
tlons  are  often  to  be  solved  oonceming  the  na- 
ture of  stains  resembling  those  made  by  blood. 
The  principal  of  these  are:  ].  Is  it  possible,  and 
by  what  means,  to  decide  that  a  stain  is  pro- 
duced by  blood  or  not  I  9.  Is  it  possible,  and 
by  what  means,  to  ascertain  that  tne  blood  of  a 
stain  comes  from  a  man  or  fVom  an  animal !  S. 
la  it  poeeible  to  find  out  whether  the  blood  of 
astaincomesfromoneman  oronotherl  Litis 
nsnally  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  stain  is  doe 
to  blood  or  not,  either  by  the  chemical  test  of 
rengenta  or  the  physical  tert  of  the  microscope. 
The  latter  is  the  more  decisive,  but  n  complete 
tnedico-legal  examination  must  comprise  hoth 
of  them.     If  there  is  a  stain  of  suspected  blood 


on  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  any  other  stafl;  the 
stwncd  part  must  be  cat  off  and  dipped  into 
a  email  quantity  of  distilled  water.  In  the 
conrse  of  a  few  hoars  the  coloring  matter,  if 
it  is  that  of  blood,  will  detach  iteelf  and  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  supernatant  fluid 
remaining  tolerably  clear  or  slightly  rose- 
colored.  The  fibrine  will  remain  attached  to 
the  stuff  as  a  grayish  or  rosy-white  substance. 
If  the  liauid  be  boiled,  the  color  will  be  destroj- 
ed  and  me  albumen  coagulated ;  in  its  inferior 
parts,  where  the  coloring  matter  has  aooumu* 
aieA,  the  liquid  will  become  grayish  or  green- 
iah,  while  the  upper  portion  will  acquire  a 
slightly  yellow  tint.  Ine  red  soluble  dyes,  or 
stains  from  the  Juices  of  fruits,  are  very  rarely 
coagulated,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  color 
when,  after  having  been  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  is  boiled.    Besides,  they  ore  rendered 


unless  it  be  used  in  great  quantities  and  a 
centrated,  does  not  change  the  color  of  blood 
or  of  a  watery  solution  of  a  blood  stun.  When 
ammonia  is  powerftil  enouKb  to  alter  the  color 
of  blood,  it  givee  it  a  brownish  tint,  instead  of 
the  orimson,  green,  or  violet  colors  that  it  givee 
to  dyes.  If  the  eolation  of  a  blood  stain  has  co- 
ognUted  by  boiling,  we  find  that  potash  dis- 
solves the  coagnlnm,  rendering  it  limpid  and 
green  by  reflection,  and  pink  by  refraction.  If 
chiorhydric  acid  is  then  added,  the  traaspo- 
rency  disappears,  but  it  returns  if  another 
quantity  of  potash  is  added.  These  reactions 
belong  only  to  blood.  The  nature  of  the  small- 
est sttun,  able  only  to/urnish  one  drop  of  a  so- 
lution, may  be  found  out  by  the  above-meotian- 
ed  chemical  means.  In  such  ciroomstooce^ 
oooording  to  Boutigny,  the  drop  should  be 
thrown  into  a  silver  spoon  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. The  liquid  m  this,  as  in  any  other 
cose,  t.  s.,  with  any  kind  of  liquid  whatever, 
being  suddenly  exposed  to  an  extreme  heat, 
instead  of  evaporating  takes  the  shape  of  ft 
sphere,  and  then  experiments  may  eanly  be 
tried,  and  the  action  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of 
ohlorhydrio  acid,  &c.,  may  rapidly  l>e  ascer- 
tained.— The  microscope  usaally  shows  more 
quickly  and  positively  than  chemical  reagents 
whether  a  stain  is  due  to  blood.  With  the  help 
of  this  instrument  the  red  and  the  colorless 


There  is  nothing  to  be  found  i 
scope  in  the  stains  of  the  various  dyes  which 
can  in  any  way  be  mistaken  for  the  blood  cot^ 
pnseles.  The  presence  .of  these  well  charao- 
terized  particles  in  a  etsln  is  therefore  an  in- 
oont«stable  proof  that  it  oontwns  blood.  But 
the  blood  corpuscles  may  have  become  so  much 
altered  that  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  asoertain  their 
presence,  at  least  without  the  help  of  chemical 
reagents.  The  microecone,  unaided  by  chem- 
istry, therefore,  may  ful  to  det«ot  blood  in 
old  stains.  However,  it  is  usaally  easy  to  find 
the  red  corpuMiles,  and  they  have  been  detect- 
ed in  stains  of  many  years'  duration.    Dr.  T^- 
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lor  says  that  he  has  obtained  clear  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  three 
years.  Dr.  Charles  Robin  has  discovered  the 
presence  of  red  corpuscles  on  clothes  in  stains 
of  eight  or  ten  years*  duration.  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman  says  that  in  blood  which  had  been 
allowed  to  dry  in  masses  he  has  failed  to  find 
the  red  corpuscles,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
white  or  colorless  corpuscles  may  be  softened 
out  after  they  have  been  dried  for  months,  and 
their  characteristic  marks  readily  obtained.  He 
found  it  easy  to  detect  them  in  blood  which 
had  been  dried  for  six  months.  Dr.  Robin  has 
given  a  drawing  representing  what  the  micro- 
scope showed  in  a  solution  of  a  stain  found  on 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  No  red  corpuscle  is  fig- 
ured, while  on  the  contrary  many  colorless  ones 
are.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  col- 
orless corpuscles,  with  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance that  they  have  in  fresh  blood,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  a  stain  is  due  to  blood,  be- 
cause the  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles,  those  of 
pus,  and  even  some  of  those  of  mucus,  are  similar 
to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  When 
clothes  have  been  washed  after  having  been 
stained  with  blood,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  cor- 
puscles are  removed,  or  so  much  altered  that 
their  presence  cannot  be  ascertained  positively. 
But  chemistry^  may  then  render  it  very  proba- 
ble that  there  has  been  blood  on  such  clothes, 
by  detecting  in  them  iron  and  a  coagulable 
organic  matter.  If  blood  stains  are  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
cal reagents  may  enable  us  to  distinguish  them 
from  rust.  Usually,  wh^n  the  knife  is  heated, 
a  blood  stain  may  be  peeled  off,  leaving  a  neat 
metallic  surface  where  it  was ;  it  is  not  so  wi^ 
rust,  which  remains  almost  unaltered.  Besides, 
when  the  stain  is  washed,  it  leaves  a  much 
smoother  surface  if  it  is  due  to  blood  than  if  it 
comes  from  rust.  Usually  in  this  latter  case 
there  is  a  peculiarly  dentated  surface,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  leaves  no  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
In  a  case  where  Dauhrawa  wad  requested 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  blood  stains  on  a 
knife  which  was  suspected  to  have  been  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  murder,  this  instrument, 
having  lain  a  long  time  in  a  damp  place,  was 
rusted,  but  there  were  certain  bright  spots 
free  from  rust,  and  surrounded  by  it.  On 
heating  the  point  of  the  blade  these  spots  scaled 
off,  while  the  rust  remained  adherent ;  and  on 
immersing  the  knife  in  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  bright  spots  remained  unaltered  while 
the  rust  readily  dissolved.  Some  of  the  re- 
agents which  serve  to  detect  blood  were  then 
employed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  bright 
spots  were  really  covered  with  blood,  which 
had  prevented  tibe  formation  of  rust  In  an- 
other case  in  which  a  man  had  been  accused  of 
murder,  an  examination  of  a  knife  covered  with 
red  spots,  and  found  concealed  behind  a  piece 
of  furniture,  proved  that  the  stains  were  due 
to  rust  produced  by  lemon  juice.  Blood  may 
be  detected  even  on  a  stone.    Prof.  Lassaigne 


ascertained  its  presence  a  full  month  after  it  had 
been  shed  on  a  pavement  of  soft  freestone,  wbi<^ 
had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  of  rain, 
and  of  the  sun.    The  color  of  the  stain  bad 

Eassed  to  a  dirty  green,  with  a  reddish  tint 
ardly  discernible.    In  a  place  where  stains 
of  blood  are  suspected  to  exist,  and  where  none 
are  found  by  daylight,  the  search  for  the  red 
spots  must  be  made  by  artificial  light.     In  a 
case  where  OUivier  d* Angers  had  vainly  tried 
by  daylight  to  find  stains  of  blood  on  the  floor 
and  on  the  paper  hangings  of  a  room,  be  de- 
tected many  by  .candlehght.    II.  When  it  is 
decided  that  a  red  stain  is  due  to  blood,  it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  if  the  blood  is  that  of 
a  man  or  of  an  animal.    Chemistry  in  sacb 
an  examination  is  of  little  avaiL    The  phjaacal 
character  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is 
almost  the  only  guide.    It  has  been  said,  bow- 
ever,  that  some  reagents  may  develop  in  the 
blood  such  a  smell  that  it  is  easy  to  determine 
not  only  from  what  animal  the  blood  comes, 
but  also  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  of  a 
woman.    When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  tbe 
blood  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man,  it  gives  rise 
to  a  smell  which  has  been  said  to  be  just  tbe 
same  as  that  of  the  individual  that  fhnusbed 
the  blood.    The  chemist  (Barruel)  wbo  dis- 
covered this  fact  was  almost  always  able  to 
make  out  by  this  means  what  was  the  source  of 
blood  sent  to  him ;  so  were  Oolombat  and  some 
other  physicians;  but  decisive  examinations 
have  shown  that  very  few  have  ^e  organ  of 
smell  sensitive  enough  for  this  purpose.     In' 
man  and  all  the  mammalia  (except  the  camd 
tribe),  the  red  corpuscles  are  circular,  flat  disks, 
while  in  most  fishes,  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  cam- 
els, they  are  oval.     In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Taylor,  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence  tibat 
the  blood  stains  on  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner 
were  due  to  his  having  killed  some  cnickens. 
The  shape  of  the  globules  negatived  this  part 
of  the  defence.    In  another  case  the  blood  was 
alleged  to  be  that  of  a  fish ;  this  was  also  dis- 
proved by  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles.    Dr.  H. 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh  states  that  a  patient 
having  bronchitis  had  put  bird's  blood  in  ber 
sputa,  and  that  after  the  microscope  had  ^own 
this  fact  she  was  greatly  surprised  that  it  bad 
been  discovered,  and  confessed  that  she  bad 
done  it  for  the  purpose  of  imposition.    On 
looking  at  the  table  of  the  dimensions  of  tbe 
blood  corpuscles  (see  Blood),  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blood  disks  of  man  are  l^i'g^  tban 
those  of  all  the  domestic  animals.    To  cover 
the  extent  of  a  linear  inch  requires  8,200  of  tbe 
red  corpuscles  of  a  man,  4,404  of  those  of  a 
cat,  and  6,865  of  those  of  a  goat.    C.  Schmidt 
thinks  he  has  shown  that  by  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  blood  of 
all  the  common  mammalia  can  be  individually 
detected  and  also  distinguished  from  that  of 
man.    He  proposes  to  avoid  the  errors  ariang 
from  a  greater  or  a  slighter  evaporation,  bv 
drying  l^e  blood  coipusdes  before  measuring 
them.    He  gives  the  following  table : 
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DiAMMB  or  BLOOD  ooBPirBOx.ai  nr  nxLUXRUt. 

Meuu  Mlntmum.  Matiown. 


1.  Mjui 0-0077 00074 OH)080 

8.  Dog, 0-0070 O-OOM 0KK)74 

8.  Rftbba O-OfM O-OOM OKxno 

4.  Rat 0-00«4 (HMO OHKWS 

6.  Pig 0H)0fl2 0-0060 0-0065 

e.  Mouse 0-0061 0  0068 0K)0«5 

7.  Ox 0-0068 QrWbi 0-00«» 

8.  Cat (yOOM 00058 0*0060 

9.  Howe 0-0057 0-0068 0H)0«0 

10.  Sheep 0H)044 0-0040 0HM>«8 

Dr.  Taylor  says  he  has  tried  the  method  of 
8chmidt  and  has  not  foand  it  practioally  avail- 
able, and  he  declares  that  the  question  of  the 
distinction  between  the  blood  of  man  and  that 
of  certain  animals  is  unsolved.  He  adds  that 
when  blood  has  been  dried  on  clothing,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  and  accuracy  distinguish 
that  of  an  ordinary  domestic  animal  from  that 
of  man.  Usually,  however,  in  fresh  blood,  the 
measurement  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  decide 
the  question ;  and  in  old  stains,  when  the  blood 
corpuscles  have  changed  their  form  and  become 
jagged  or  stellate,  it  will  often  occur  that  sev- 
eral substances  will  give  them  their  normal 
shape  and  render  possible  the  determination  of 
their  source.  But  the  evidence  here  is  based 
on  conjecture  only,  and  should  therefor^  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  caution.  Not  only  can 
the  red  corpuscles  be  altered  in  their  size  and 
ahape,  but  they  may  be  decomposed  and  give 
origin  to  crystals  which  are  so  sunilar,  whether 
coming  from  the  blood  of  certain  animals  or 
that  of  man,  that  no  distinction  is  possible. 
Fortunately  there  are  aUnost  always  at  least  a 
few  undecomposed  red  corpuscles  among  the 
crystals.  III.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  blood  of  one  man  from  that  of 
another  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  There  may  be  more  difference  be- 
tween the  corpuscles  of  two  samples  of  blood 
from  the  same  man  than  between  those  of  two 
men.  A  great  many  external  causes  may  pro- 
duce variations  in  tibe  size  of  the  red  globules ; 
and  besides,  the  proportion  of  water  and  of 
certain  gases  or  salts  in  the  blood  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  All  who  know  the  facts  ad- 
vanced in  fAYOT  of  or  against  the  theory  of 
Henle,  concerning  the  causes  of  the  difference 
of  color  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  (see 
Respibation).  are  aware  of  the  changes  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  due  to  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
&c.  The  smell  of  the  blood  of  women  might 
by  some  persons  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  blood  of  men,  but  we  cannot  place  any  re- 
liance on  the  senses  of  anybody  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  we  know  that  even  Barruel,  who 
discovered  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
increasing  the  odor  of  blood,  once  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  blood  of  a  man  from  that  of  a 
woman.  Chemistry  also  is  of  no  avail  for  the 
dbcrimination  of  the  blood  of  one  man  from 
that  of  another. 

BLOODSTONE,  a  variety  of  auartz,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  having  little  red  ^ts  of  jasper 
sprinkled  through  its  mass.     When  cut  and 


polished,  the  red  spots  appear  like  little,  drops 
of  blood.    It  is  somewhat  prized  as  a  gem. 

BLOOMAET,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
kind  of  furnace  for  the  production  of  malleable 
iron  from  cast  or  pig  iron,  and  sometimes  to  a 
similar  furnace  for  the  direct  extraction  of  mal- 
leable iron  from  its  ores.  In  both  cases  the 
lump  of  iron  obtained,  when  finished  under  the 
hammer,  is  called  a  bloom,  from  the  German 
Blume^  a  flower,  because,  it  is  said,  the  product 
is  as  it  were  the  flower  of  the  ore.*  The  direct 
fabrication  of  malleable  iron  from  the  ore  ap- 
pears to  have  been  practised  from  remote  anti- 
quity. The  natives  of  India,  Burmah,  Borneo, 
Madagascar,  and  some  parts  of  Africa  practise 
the  direct  conversion  of  iron  ores  into  metallic 
iron  in  furnaces  which  are  rude  bloomaries. 
In  certain  districts  of  India  the  amount  of  me- 
tallic iron  thus  produced  is  ver^  considerable, 
and  much  of  it  is  manufactured  into  steel ;  but 
the  furnaces  used  are  small  in  size  and  do  not 
yield  more  than  80  or  40  lbs.  of  iron  daily,  with 
the  labor  of  three  or  four  men,  and  a  great 
waste  of  ore  and  charooaL  The  massive  rich 
ore  coarsely  pulverized,  or  the  grains  of  iron 
ore  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  in  some 
places,  are  heated  with  charcoal  in  shallow 
open  furnaces  until  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but  as  the  metal  thus  produced  is  infusi- 
ble at  the  heat  of  these  furnaces,  it  agglutinatea 
into  an  irregular  mass,  known  as  a  loup,  which 
is  afterward  hammered  and  converteu  into  a 
bloom.  Somewhat  similar  methods  of  making 
malleable  iron  have  long  been  known  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  where  under  improved 
forms  they  are  still  followed,  and  have  thence 
been  brought  to  North  America.  Of  these 
furnaces  for  the  direct  production  of  blooms 
from  the  ore  five  forms  are  known  in  Europe, 
viz.:  the  Corsican  and  Catalan  forges,  the 
German  bloomary  forge,  the  Osmund  furnace, 
and  the  German  St&cko/en  or  high  bloomary 
furnace,  which  had  high  walls  and  approached 
in  form  the  modem  blast  furnace,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  precursor. 
All  of  these  employ  a  blast  to  increase  the  heat, 
but  the  name  of  blast  furnace  is  technically 
given  only  to  those  furnaces  in  which  by  in* 
creasing  the  heat  the  reduced  iron  is  subse- 
quently carburetted  and  fused,  being  thus  sep- 
arated in  the  form  of  cast  or  pig  metal  from 
the  melted  impurities  or  slag,  both  of  which 
are  drawn  off  by  tapping  the  furnace  from  time 
to  time.  The  production  of  iron  in  this  way 
is  a  continuous  process,  while  in  the  various 
bloomary  furnaces  the  operation  is  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
hearth  the  accumulated  mass  of  reduced  but 
unmelted  malleable  iron,  which  is  then  freed 
from  the  slag  or  cinder  by  hammering.  Of 
these  furnaces  the  Corsican  is  the  most  primi- 
tive form,  and  is  now  nearly  if  not  quite  dis- 
used. It  was  said  to  consume  more  than  800 
lbs.  of  charcoal  in  making  100  lbs.  of  iron. — 
I  The  Catalan  forge  or  bloomary  is  so  called  from 
I  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
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formerly  much  used,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ari^ge.  The  Catalan  forge  as  used  in 
France  consists  of  a  rectangular  hearth  con- 
structed chiefly  of  heavy  iron  plates,  and  in  the 
largest  size  measures  40  by  82  inches,  and  is 
fi*om  20  to  24  inches  deep,  or  from  12  to  15  in- 
ches below  the  tuyere  or  pipe  through  which 
the  blast  enters.  In  some  cases,  however,  fur- 
naces of  not  more  than  one  half  these  dimen- 
sions are  built  The  pressure  of  the  blast  does 
not  exceed  li  or  1}  inch  of  mercury,  and  the 
tuyere  is  directed  downward  at  an  angle  of  30° 
or  40®.  The  waD  facing  the  tuyere-  slopes  out- 
ward toward  the  top,  and  in  workmg  the 
greater  part  of  the  charge  of  ore  is  heaped 
against  it,  and  occupies  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  the  remaining 
space  being  filled  with  ignited  charcoal.  The 
ore  is  previously  broken  so  that  the  largest 
lumps  are  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, while  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
material  will  pass  through  a  screen  the  bars  of 
which  are  four  tenths  of  an  inch  apart.  This 
finer  ore  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  fire 
from  time  to  time  during  the  operation,  which 
is  conducted  with  many  precautions  as  to  regu- 
lating the  blast,  stirring,  and  supplying  the  fine 
ore  and  coaL  At  the  end  of  six  hours,  in  the 
ordinary  routine,  there  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  an  agglomerated  mass  of 
reduced  but  unmelted  iron,  which  is  then  forg- 
ed into  blooms  or  bars.  The  operation  con- 
sumes, in  one  of  the  larger-sized  forges,  about 
9i  cwt.  of  iron  ore  (a  limonite  holding  40  or  60 
per  cent,  of  iron  is  treated  in  the  An^ge)  and 
10}  cwt.  of  charcoal,  and  yields  8  cwt.  of  bar 
iron.  According  to  another  calculation,  there 
are  required  in  this  process,  for  the  production 
of  100  lbs.  of  iron,  840  lbs.  of  charcoal  and  812 
lbs.  of  an  ore  containing  from  45  to  48  per  cent, 
of  iron.  Of  this  about  seven  tenths  are  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state,  the  remainder 
passing  into  the  slag;  100  lbs.  of  the  ore  yield 
81  lbs.  of  bar  iron  and  41  lbs.  of  slag,  which  is 
a  dark-colored  basic  silicate,  very  rich  in  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
direct  method  of  treatment  a  portion  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  always  consumed  in  fluxing  the 
impurities  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  purest  ores 
are  generally  sought  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
blast  fhmaoe,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  Judicious 
use  of  lime  or  other  basic  fluxes,  the  slags  are 
obtained  almost  free  from  iron,  and  the  loss  of 
the  metal  is  thus  avoided. — The  German  bloom- 
ary  fdmace  was  formerly  used  in  Silesia  and 
the  Palatinate,  and  is  described  at  some  length 
by  Karsten  (1816),  but  is  dismissed  with  a  few 
words  in  Bruno  KerPs  treatise  (ffutttnkunde, 
1864,  iii.  427),  from  which  its  use  would  seem 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  abandoned  in  Germany. 
According  to  Karsten,  the  German  bloomary 
consists  of  an  iron  i)ot,  or  a  box  of  iron  plates, 
in  eitljer  case  lined  with  refractory  bricks,  and 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  from  14  to  21 
inches,  and  the  same  depth,  the  dimensions 
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var3ring  with  the  fhsibility  of  the  ore,  the  force 
of  the  blast,  and  the  Q^ity  of  the  coaL  The 
tuyere  is  horizontal.  The  fhmace  having  heea 
filled  and  heaped  up  with  burning  charcoal, 
the  ore  is  thrown  upon  the  fire  bv  ahovelfiila 
at  a  time,  until  a  loup  of  sufficient  size  has  been 
formed  at  the  bottom  c^  the  hearth,  as  already 
described  in  the  Catalan  method.  When  the 
blast  is  too  intense,  or  the  oo^  very  denae,  it 
may  happen  that  the  reduced  iron  become* 
carburetted  by  the  excessive  heat  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  a  steel-like  iron,  or  eveo 
molten  cast  iron,  instead  of  a  loup  of  soft  mal- 
leable iron.  A  similar  state  of  things  some- 
times occurs  in  the  Catalan  forge,  and  is  occa- 
sionally taken  advantage  of  to  produce  an 
imperfect  kind  of  steel.  From  the  above  de- 
scription it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  by  the 
German  bloomary  diflfers  fh>m  that  by  the 
Catalan  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  tibe  greater 
part  of  the  charge  of  ore  is  placed  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  operation,  in  a  coarsely 
broken  state,  on  the  doping  wall  of  the  fur- 
nace, opposite  the  tuyere,  while  the  remaining 
portion  is  subsequently  projected  in  a  more 
finely  divided  condition  upon  the  surfaoe  of  the 
fire.  In  the  German  method,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  of  the  ore  is  reduced  to  this  finer 
condition,  and  is  added  by  small  portiona;  a 
plan  which  dispenses  with  the  chai^ng  of  the 
furnace  with  ore  after  each  operation,  as  in  the 
Catalan  method,  and  permits  of  a  oontinuovw 
working,  interrupted  only  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  loups  from  time  to  time. — The  German 
bloomary  in  an  improved  form  is  extensively 
used  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bloomary  fire,  the  Jersey  forge,  or  the  Cham- 
plain  forge ;  it  is  also  frequently  called  ihe  Cata- 
lan forge,  from  which,  as  already  shown,  it  is  dis- 
tinct in  form  and  still  more  distinct  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  worked.  This  latter  seems 
however  to  be  unknown,  at  least  in  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  Btatesi 
The  German  bloomary  was  probably  introduced 
into  North  America  early  m  the  last  century. 
Among  the  forges  in  operation  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  in  18^6,  Lesley,  in  his  ^Iron 
Manufacturers^  Guide."  mentions  one  as  having 
been  established  in  1788  and  another  in  1725. 
The  magnetic  iron  sands  of  the  seacoast  early 
attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  American 
colonists  and  of  metallurgists  in  England,  as 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hohlen 
as  early  as  1742  upon  what  was  called  the  Vir- 
ginian black  sand  (the  name  of  Virginia  being 
at  a  still  earlier  period  given  to  the  whole 
coast  from  Canada  to  Florida).  These  black 
sands  from  KiUingworth,  Counecticut,  were 
there  successfully  treated  in  a  bloomary  fur- 
nace in  1762  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Elliot,  who 
obtained  blooms  of  50  lbs,  weight  of  iron, 
which  was  afterward  made  into  steel  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  for  his  discovery  received  the 
following  year  a  medal  from  the  society  of  arts 
of  London.    Steel  works  had  at  that  time  been 
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erected  in  Connecticut  for  the  treatment  of  the 
metal  thos  produced,  bat  were  abandoned  on 
accoont  of  an  act  of  parliantient  forbidding  the 
roanafoctnre  of  steel  in  the  British  colonies. 
In  the  districts  where  it  was  first  worked,  in- 
cluding northeni  New  Jersey  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsjlvania,  the 
bloomarj  process  has  fallen  into  disuse  since 
wood  has  become  scarce,  and  extensive  work- 
ings of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  with  great  facilities 
for  transportation,  have  rendered  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  treat  the  ores  in  the  blast  furnace 
than  in  the  bloomary  fire.  In  northern  New 
York,  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  the  bloom- 
ary process  has  continued  to  extend  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  in  1868  the  production 
of  iron  by  this  method  in  that  region  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  40,000  tons,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  cementation,  for  which 
it  is  much  prized.  Two  establishments  in  the 
yidnity  of  Keeseville  had  in  that  year  respec- 
tively 18  and  21  bloomary  fires,  and  the  whole 
number  in  activity  in  Essex  and  Olinton  counties 
in  1867  was  said  to  be  186.  It  is  only  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  abounding  in  rich  iron  ores  and 
wood  suitable  for  charcoal,  and  still  inacces- 
mble  to  railways,  that  this  process  can  hold  its 
ground.  Its  advantages  are,  that  the  outlay 
and  floating  capital  required  are  inconsiderable, 
and  the  consumption  of  charcoal  comparatively 
smaU.  The  direct  mode  of  reduction  can  only 
be  applied  to  rich  ores,  which  to  yield  good 
results  in  the  German  or  Catalan  bloomary 
should  contain  not  much  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  iron,  while  much  richer  ores  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Two  tons,  and  of  the  richest  and 
purest  ores  1^  ton,  will  under  careful  manage- 
ment yield  one  ton  of  blooms.  The  bloomary 
hearths  used  in  northern  New  York  vary  in 
area  from  27x80  to  28x32  inches,  and  in 
depth  from  20  to  25  inches  above  the  tuyere, 
and  from  8  to  14  inches  below.  The  sides  are 
of  heavy  cast-iron  plates,  and  the  bottom, 
though  often  of  beaten  earth  or  cinders,  is  in 
the  best  constructed  hearths  also  of  iron,  made 
hollow  and  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  water  circu- 
lating through  it  The  side  plates  slope  gentfy 
inward  in  descending,  and  rest  on  ledges  in  the 
bottom  plate.  A  water  box  is  let  into  the 
tuyere  plate.  The  tuyere,  which  is  inclined 
downward,  has  its  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  In  some  localities  these 
dimensions  differ  from  those  given;  and  the 
bloomaries  lately  erected  at  Moisie  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  for  the  treatment  of  the  mag- 
netic iron  sands,  measure  82  x  80  inches,  and 
have  the  tuyere  nearly  horizontal.  The  blast 
employed  in  the  American  bloomaries  has  a 
pressure  of  1|  to  1^  lb.,  and  is  heated  to  550^ 
or  600**  F.,  by  passmg  through  inverted  siphon 
tubes  of  cast  iron  placed  in  a  chamber  aoove 
the  furnace.  By  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  the 
production  of  the  furnaces  is  much  increased, 
and  a  considerable  saving  of  charcoal  is  effect- 
ed without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 


the  metal.  The  working  of  these  furnaces  is 
conducted  as  follows :  ll^e  fire  being  kept  ac- 
tive and  the  furnace  heaped  with  coaJ,  the 
coarsely  pulverized  ore  is  scattered  at  short  in- 
tervals upon  the  top  of  the  burning  fuel,  and  in 
its  passage  downward  is  reduced  to  tha  metal- 
lic state,  but  reaches  the  bottom  without  ^ing 
melted  and  there  accumulates,  the  grains  ag- 
glomerating into  an  irregular  mass  or  loup, 
while  the  earthy  matters  form  a  liquid  slag  or 
cinder  which  lies  around  and  above  it,  and  is 
drawn  off  from  time  to  time  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  front  plate.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  hours,  or  when  a  sufficiently  large 
loup  is  formed,  this  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  bar 
fh)m  the  bottom,  brought  before  the  tuyere  for 
a  few  minutes  to  give  it  a  greater  heat,  and 
then  carried  to  the  hanmier,  where  it* is 
wrought  into  a  bloom ;  the  bloomarv  fire  itself 
being  generally  used  for  reheating.  This  opera- 
tion being  concluded,  the  addition  of  ore  to  the 
fire  is  resumed,  and  the  production  of  iron  is 
kept  up  with  but  little  interruption.  A  skilled 
workman  will  with  a  large-sized  bloomary  fur- 
nace bring  out  a  loup  of  800  lbs.  every  three 
hours,  thus  making  the  produce  of  a  day  of  24 
hours  2,400  lbs.  of  rough  blooms.  The  con- 
sumption of  charcoal  is  l^m  250  to  800  bushels, 
(weighing  16  or  18  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  for  each 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.  of  blooms  produced.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  ore  and  coal,  which  varies 
somewhat  with  the  locality,  the  estimate  of  a 
competent  iron  master  in  northern  New  York 
In  1868  gave  for  wages  $9,  and  for  general  ex- 
penses $8  50,  for  each  ton  of  blooms  produced. 
— Several  plans  have  been  introduced  having  for 
their  object  the  reduction  of  rich  iron  ores  at 
low  temperatures  in  close  chambers  by  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  spongy  metallic  iron  thus  ob- 
tained was  in  many  cases  transferred  at  once  to 
a  hearth  and  converted  into  blooms.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  methods  of  Clay,  of  Chenot, 
and  of  Renton.  In  the  manufacture  of  blooms 
fh>m  cast  iron  by  the  Walloon  method,  now  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  puddling,  the 
iron,  generally  purified  by  a  first  fbsion  in  what 
is  called  a  runnmg-out  fire,  is  brought  in  small 
portions  at  a  time  before  the  tuyere  on  a  char- 
coal fire  similar  to  the  German  bloomary  fire 
just  described,  and  known  as  a  sinking  fire.  It 
there  melts  down  and  is  at  the  same  time  de- 
carbonized, the  product  accumulating  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  in  a  loup,  which  is  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  already  described  and  yields 
a  bloom  of  malleable  iron.  The  iron  thus  ob- 
tained is  superior  in  quality  to  that  produced  by 
puddling,  and  for  the  finer  kinds  of  metal  the 
process  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Sweden,  where  a  modification  of  the  bloomary 
known  as  the  Lancashire  hearth  is  employed. 
The  loss  in  this  process  of  conversion  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  consumption  of  charcoal  in 
the  production  of  the  pig  iron  and  its  subse- 
quent conversion  in  the  bloomary  fire  is  about 
equal  to  that  required  in  the  direct  process. 
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BLOOMFIELD,  Egbert,  an  English  pastoral 
poet,  born  at  Honington,  Suffolk,  Dec.  8, 1766, 
died  at  Shefford,  Bedfordshire,  Aog.  19,  1623. 
At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  a  tailor,  and 
was  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  who  kept  a 
dame  ^hool.  Not  being  sufficiently  robust 
for  a  farmer^s  boy,  he  was  sent  to  London  to 
learn  the  business  of  a  shoemaker,  and  in  his 
brief  leisure  read  a  few  books  of  poetry,  in- 
cluding Thomson's  ^^  Seasons,"  which  he  greatly 
admired.  He  composed  in  a  garret  where  he 
lodged  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  country  scenes  he  had  been  familiar 
with  in  childhood.  Several  London  publishers 
declined  this  poem,  but  it  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Capel  Lofit,  and  under  his  patronage  it  was 
published  in  1800.  Within  three  years  over 
26|000  copies  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated 
into  Gennan,  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  The 
duke  of  Grafton  appointed  Bloomfield  to  a 
government  situation,  but  ill  health  caused  him 
to  return  to  his  trade  of  ladies'  shoemaker,  the 
duke  settling  a  shilling  a  day  on  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Finally,  he  retired  to  Shefibrd, 
where  he  died  in  debt,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children.  His  "Farmer's  Boy,"  which 
has  often  been  reprinted,  is  by  far  his  best  pro- 
duction. His  other  principal  poems  are:  "Rural 
Tales  and  Ballads/'  ''  Good  Tidings,"  "  WUd 
Flowers,"  "The  Banks  of  the  Wye,"  and 
"  May  Day  with  the  Muses." 

BLOOMFIELD,  SaBMl  ThMUtt,  D.  D.,  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  critic,  bom 'in  1790,  died  at 
Wandsworth  Common,  Sept.  28,  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  Sidney  coUege,  Oambridge, 
took  orders,  and  held  till  the  end  of  his  life  the 
vicarage  of  Bisbrooke,  Rutland.  He  published, 
under  the  title  Recensio  Synoptiea^  exegetical, 
critical,  and  doctrinal  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament  (8  vols.,  1826) ;  a  Greek  and  English 
lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  revised  and 
enlarged  from  Dr.  Robinson's  (1829) ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides  (3  vols.,  1829) ;  Thucyd- 
ides's  "History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War," 
with  a  new  recension  of  the  Greek  text  and 
elaborate  notes  (2  vols.,  1843);  and  "The'Greek 
Testament,  with  English  Notes,  critical,  philo- 
logical," &c.  (2  vols.,  1832 ;  9th  ed.,  1856).  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament  has  been  more 
largely  used,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  than  that  of  any  other  English  critic, 
and  is  still  highly  approved  as  a  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  trustworthy  work. 

BLOOMINGTON,  a  village  and  the  capital  of 
Monroe  co.,  Indiana,  situated  on  a  ridge  between 
the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  White  river ;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,032.  A  railroad  from  New  Albany  to 
Michigan  City  passes  through  the  village.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  state  university,  which  in 
1871  had  13  instructors,  277  male  and  81  fe- 
male students,  and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes. 
The  law  school  connected  with  it  had  2  pro- 
fessors, 58  students,  229  alumni,  and  a  library 
of  1,100  volumes. 

BLOOHINGTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Mc- 
Lean co.,  Illinois,  116  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago, 


and  154  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  St.  Lonb ;  pop.  in 
1860.  7,075 ;  in  1870,  14,590.  The  city  is 
handsomely  built,  has  street  railways  and 
steam  fire  engines,  and  contains  36  schools 
attended  by  3,091  pupils,  a  female  seminary, 
and  the  Migor  female  coU^e.  The  Illinois 
Wesleyan  university,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution,  was  orgamzed  in  1852,  and  in  1870 
had  200  pupils  in  all  the  departments,  6  in- 
structors, and  a  library  of  15,000  volumea. 
Three  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
lished. Bloomlngton  is  a  great  railroad  centre, 
and  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis 
railroad  and  the  northern  division  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  intersect  at  this  point,  which  is 
also  on  the  line  of  the  Indianapolis,  Blooming- 
ton,  and  Western  railway.  The  constmctioB 
and  repair  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
company  are  budt  of  stone,  and  with  the  yards 
attached  cover  18  acres  of  ground.  The  city 
also  contains  numerous  mills  and  factories  of 
all  descriptions.  A  large  wholesale  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  city  competing  with  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  for  the  patronage  of  the  nei^ 
boring  towns. 

BLOUNT.  LAN.  county  of  Alabama,  drained 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Locust  and  Mul- 
berry forks  of  Black  Warrior  river ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,945,  of  whom  682 
were  coloreo.  Portions  of  the  surface  are 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  of  ex- 
cellent timber.  Blount's  Springs,  on  Mulbeny 
fork,  is  a  popular  watering  place.  The  chi^ 
productions  m  1870  were  47,375  bushels  of 
wheat,  266,553  of  Indian  corn,  12,779  of  oats» 
31,578  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  950  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,651  horses,  633  mules 
and  asses,  8,235  milch  cows,  5,323  other  cat- 
tle, 9,507  sheep,  and  15,983  swine.  Capital, 
Blountsville.  II*  A  S.  E.  county  c^  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  14,237,  of  whom  1,456  were  col- 
ored. Holston  river,  on  the  N.  W.  boundary, 
is  navigable  bv  steamboats;  the  Tennessee 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  Little  river  and 
numerous  small  creeks  intersect  it.  The  Knox- 
vtile  and  Charleston  railroad  extends  from 
Knoxville  to  Marysville.  The  surface  is  trav- 
ersed by  several  mountain  ridges,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Iron  or  Smoky  mountain,  and 
Chilhowee  mountain.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
carefully  tilled.  Marble,  limestone,  and  iron 
ore  abound.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  107,819  bushels  of  wheat,  884.583  of 
Indian  com,  104,501  of  oats,  18,178  lbs.  of 
wool,  129,535  of  butter,  and  20,219  gallons  <tf 
sorghum  molasses.  There  were  2,8Sr7  horses, 
2,488  milch  cows,  5,018  other  cattle,  10,828 
sheep,  and  15,725  swine.    Capital,  Marysville. 

BU)UBr^  Ckaritt,  an  English  deistical  writer, 
bom  in  Middlesex,  April  27,  1654,  died  in 
August,  1693.  His  first  work,  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  Dryden's  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"' 
was  followed  in  1679  by  Animm  Muiuli^  a 
work  giving  a  historical  account  of  the  oyUst- 
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ions  of  the  ancients  on  a  fhtore  life,  and  in 
1680  by  ''  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,*' 
and  a  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of  piuii 
of  Philostratos^s  life  of  ApoUonios  TyantBUs, 
with  irreligioos  annotations,  which  were  se- 
verel  J  censured  by  Bayle.  His  tracts,  **  A  Jost 
Vindication  of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press"  and  ^^R^sons  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing,*'  conmsting  chiefly 
of  garbled  extracts  from  Milton's  ^^Areopa- 
gitica,"  and  his  reputed  anonymous  treatise 
**  WiUiam  and  Mary  Conquerors  "  (1693),  which 
was  designedly  written  in  the  spirit  of  ultra 
tories  and  churchmen,  with  a  view  of  entrap- 
ping the  censor  Bohun,  contributed  much  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  against  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  After  the  premature  death  of 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrell,  he 
wanted  to  marry  her  sister,  and  wrote  a  tract 
in  defence  of  such  marriages;  but,  unable  to 
overcome  either  the  scruples  of  the  lady  or  the 
prohibitions  of  the  law,  he  inflicted  on  himself 
a  fatal  wound.  According  to  Pope,  he  did  not 
intend  to  kill  himself,  but  only  meant  to  frighten 
his  sister-in-law  into  accepting  him.  Macaulay 
thinks  he  has  been  much  overrated,  but  gives 
him  credit  for  having  greatly  aided  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  press.  Charles 
Gildon  wrote  an  apology  for  his  suicide,  and 
published  a  coUection  of  his  letters  under  the 
title  of  "The  Oracle  of  Reason"  (1690),  and 
'*  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Charles  Blount, 
Esq."  (1696).— His  father,  Sir  Henbt  (1602- 
-'82),  was  the  author  of  **  A  Voyage  to  the 
Levant"  (1686);  and  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
Thomas  Pops  (1649-97),  who  served  in  five 
parliaments,  wrote  -Cenmra  Celebriorum  Au- 
thorum  (foL,  1690),  De  Re  Poetiect^  and  a  com- 
pilation on  natural  history. 

BLOOrr,  ThMUi,  an  English  writer,  bom  at 
Bardesley,  Worcestershire,  in  1618,  died  at 
Orleton,  Dec.  26,  1679.  He  published  ''The 
English  Academy  of  Eloquence"  (1654);  a 
"Dictionary  of  Hard  Words"  (1656);  "Lamps 
of  the  Law,  and  Lights  of  the  Gospel "  (1658) ; 
"  BoscobeL'^  ft  history  of  Charles  II.'s  escape 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1660;  part  2, 
1681) ;  a  "  Law  Dictionary  "  (1671) ;  "  A  World 
of  Errors  Discovered  in  the  New  World  of 
Words"  (1673);  and  some  works  of  less  im- 
portance. He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  wrote  a  Catholic  almanac  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Catholics  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  king's  cause.  The  popish  plot  and  the 
anxiety  occasioned  by  the  excitement  of  the 
time  are  believed  to  have  broken  his  health 
and  caused  his  death. 

BLOIJSTi  Wimaa,  an  American  pNolitidan, 
bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1744,  died  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  March  26,  1800.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  North  Carolina  to  the  continental 
congress,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  federal 
constitution  in  1787.  In  1790  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio. 
After  the  formation  from  this  territory  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee  in  1796,  he  was  elected  one 


of  its  first  senators  in  the  national  congress. 
In  1797  he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives  for  having  intrigued,  when 
govemor  of  the  territory,  to  transfer  New 
Orleans  and  the  neighboring  districts,  then  be- 
longing to  Spain,  to  Great  Britain,  by  means 
of  a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Indians. 
He  was  expelled  ftoia  the  senate,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  then  dropped  in  the  house.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  him  increased  his  popularity 
among  his  constituents,  by  whom  ne  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  be- 
came preadent. 

BLOW.  Jek%  an  English  composer,  bom  at 
North  CoUingham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648, 
died  in  London  in  1708.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  he  became  a  chorister  in  the  chapel 
royal,  and,  thou^  only  a  child,  composed  sev- 
eral anthems.  He  afterward  became  succes- 
sively one  of  James  II.'s  private  musicians, 
master  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul's,  organist  of 
Westminster  abbey,  and  composer  to  the  royal 
ohapel.  He  published  the  Amphion  AnglieuM^ 
a  collection  of  songs  and  hymns.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  on  his  mon- 
ument is  engraved  the  Gloria  Patri^  one  of 
his  first  canons. 

BLOWINQ  MiaiDnS.  Besides  the  common 
bellows  (see  Bellows),  a  variety  of  otiier  ma- 
chines have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  air  in  large  volume,  or  with  great 
pressure  and  volume  together.  The  most 
efficient  of  these  machines  are  the  blowing 
cylinders,  which  are  used  to  supply  air  to  blast 
fomaces,  and  by  their  great  size  and  strength 
are  made  to  fiunish  immense  bodies  of  air 
under  great  pressures.  Fan  blowers  are  used 
for  supplying  large  volumes  of  air,  but  for  pur- 
poses in  whi#h  a  high  pressure  is  unimportant 
The  water  blowing  machine,  for  which  we 
have  neither  name  nor  use  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  well  known  in  the  mining  regions  of 
central  and  southem  Europe  by  the  name  of 
trampSy  is  so  ingenious,  and  may  in  some  situ- 
ations prove  so  valuable  a  contrivance,  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice.  There 
is  also,  in  the  same  countries,  a  very  simple 
blowing  apparatus,  used  for  ventilating  mines, 
also  too  little  known  in  this  country,  called 
the  ventilator  of  the  Hartz,  which  is  well  wor- 
thy of  notice. — Blowing  cylinders  of  the  best 
oonstraction  are  made  of  east  iron,  the  inner 
surface  turned  perfectly  tme,  fitted  with  air- 
tight iron  heads,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  large  valve,  correi^ndingtothe  clapper 
of  the  bellows,  opening  inward.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  neads  the  smooth  iron  piston  rod 
moves  in  close  packing,  carrying  a  piston  which 
is  fitted  accurately  to  the  cylinder.  As  the 
piston  moyes  in  one  direction,  the  air  enters 
through  t^e  vidve  in  the  head  behind  it,  while 
that  in  front  is  forced  through  an  aperture  on 
one  side,  which  is  ftimished  with  a  valve  open- 
ing outward,  and  connects  with  a  pipe  leading 
to  any  desired  point  By  reversing  the  motion 
the  end  exhausted  of  air  is  refilled,  while  the 
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other,  by  the  shutting  of  the  valve  throogh 
which  the  air  entered,  is  made  to  famish  its 
contents  throngh  the  side  opening  to  the  same 
main  pipe,  which  connects  with  the  other  end. 
The  principle  of  the  machine  is  thus  the  same 
as  that  of  the  donble-acting  force  pmnp  forpro- 
pelling  water.  By  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
piston,  a  current  of  air  is  maintained  of  con- 
sideraole  steadiness,  and  of  quantity  and  pres- 
sure according  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder  and 
its  valves,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and 
the  power  applied.  The  pressure  is  equalized 
by  the  use  of  im  air  receiver  of  great  capacity, 
into  which  the  air  is  forced  through  a  larger 
aperture  than  that  for  its  exit ;  its  elasticity  is 
thus  made  to  act  as  a  perfect  spring.  For  pro- 
pelling the  air  into  blast  ftimaces,  the  blowing 
cylinders  are  made  of  great  size  and  strength. 
They  are  often  set  in  pairs,  upon  horizontal 
frames  of  cast  iron,  the  piston  rods  being  con- 
nected with  cranks  geared  to  the  mfun  shaft 
of  the  steam  engine.  Two  such  cylinders,  of 
5  ft.  diameter  and  6  ft.  stroke,  ftfEbrd  at  a  com- 
mon rate  of  running  (as  eight  ftill  strokes  per 
minute),  sufficient  air  for  a  first  class  ftimace. 
No  allowance  being  made  for  escape  of  air,  and 
room  occupied  by  the  piston  and  rod,  each 
movement  of  the  piston  should  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder,  which  are  117*81  ft. 
A  fUl  revolution  of  the  crank  discharges  it 
twice,  and  this  being  repeated  eight  times  in 
a  minute,  the  effect  of  the  two  cylinders  is  to 
drive  forward  8,870  cubic  feet  every  minute. 
Instead  of  being  placed  horizontaUy,  a  single 
blowing  cylinder  is  sometimes  used  of  great 
dimensions,  placed  upright,  and  the  piston  rod 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  lever  beam  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  steam  cylinder  oonnectinff 
with  the  other  end.  Some  are  also  connected 
by  the  same  piston  rod  passing  through  the 
steam  cylinder  and  blowing  cylmder,  without 
the  intervention  of  either  beam  or  gearing. 
— A  fan  blower  is  a  short  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
through  the  axis  of  which  passes  a  shaft,  made 
to  revolve  by  a  pulley  attached  to  it  outside  of 
the  cylinder.  Upon  the  shaft  within  the  box 
are  placed  four  or  five  wings,  which  when  ro- 
tating pass  near  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  apparatus,  drawn  in  section,  is  like 
an  undershot  water  wheel  enclosed  in  a  box. 
Around  the  axle,  openings  are  left  in  the  sides 
of  the  box  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  This 
may  for  purposes  of  ventilation  be  drawn  from 
a  distance  through  air  pipes  discharging  into 
the  box.  The  motion  of  toe  wings  carries  the 
air  around,  and  a  new  supply  enters  to  be 
taken  on  by  the  next  wing.  The  discharge  is 
through  a  box  or  pipe  placed  at  a  tangent  to 
the  cylinder  and  opening  into  it.  The  bottom 
of  this  box  forms  the  base  upon  whjch  the  ap- 

f>aratus  rests;  and  in  some  machines,  as  this 
ower  plate  curves  around  to  form  the  case  of  the 
blower,  it  is  made  to  take  a  spiral  form  instead 
of  that  of  a  true  cylinder,  the  radius  of  the  cir- 
cle lessening  as  &e  arc  is  produced.  This  is 
ealled  the  eccentric  fan ;  the  other,  in  which  the 


revolving  axis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  is 
the  concentric  fan.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
work  to  disadvantage  by  carrying  around  a  por- 
tion of  the  oomprcMed  air  a  second  time,  while 
the  wings  of  the  other,  revolving  above  the 
bottom  of  the  discharge  box,  afford  more  room 
for  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  of^  as  they  pass  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  box.  and  close  to  its  inner  surfoce,  the  en- 
trance lor  any  air  from  without  'By  the  high 
speed  at  which  the  fans  are  made  to  revolve 
a  lu'ge  body  of  air  is  discharged  through  the 
aperture,  but  with  little  pressure.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  run  them  at  the  rate  of  1,800  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  for  the  air  at  its  die- 
charge  to  have  a  velocity  of  8,280  ft  in  the 
same  time.  According  to  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Ure.  published  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Trane- 
actions,"  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  is  actu- 
ally about  three  fourths  of  that  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fan  blades.  If  the  effective  velocity 
of  these  be  70  ft  per  second,  and  the  area  of 
the  discharge  pipe  oe  8  ft,  the  quantity  of  air 
dischar^  is  210  ft,  or  12,600  it  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  this  amount  of  air  is  about  969 
lbs.  For  a  heavy  body  falling  to  acquire  a 
velocity  of  70  ft  per  second,  the  height  of  the 
fall  must  be  76-6  ft  This,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pounds  moved,  and  divided  by 
88^000,  will  give  the  horse  power,  which  in 
this  case  is  2*24.  required  to  prt)duce  this  result. 
The  pressure  or  the  blast  is  rarely  more  than 
A-om  one  quarter  to  half  a  pound  upon  the 
square  inch ;  hence  the  fim  can  only  oe  used 
where  no  peat  resistance  is  offered  to  the  blast 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  blowing  a  large 
number  of  open  fires,  or  for  cupola  furnaces^ 
— ^The  trompe  is  a  machine  dependent  upon 
a  current  of  water  filling  fh>m  a  coneiderable 
height  It  consists  of  a  large  pipe,  about  2  ft 
square,  leading  from  an  upper  reservoir  of 
water  to  a  cistern  or  box,  25  to  80  ft  or  more 
below  it  A  few  feet  under  the  cistern,  the 
pipe  is  contracted  in  the  shape  of  a  fhnnel  in 
order  to  divide  the  water  into  many  stream- 
lets in  its  fall.  Below  this  narrow  place  are  a 
number  of  holes  through  the  pipe  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  This  is  taken  down  by  the 
water  as  it  descends,  and  passes  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cistern  at  the  bottom,  where  a  block 
is  placed,  upon  which  the  water  dashes,  caus- 
ing the  air  to  separate  from  it  The  water 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  da* 
tern  into  a  side  box,  in  which  is  placed  a  valve 
for  checking  the  exit  of  the  water,  that  the  air 
which  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern 
may  be  kept  at  any  desired  pressure.  From 
the  top  of  the  cistern  a  small  air  pipe  conveys 
the  blast  to  any  re<^uired  point  This  appara- 
tus is  used  for  fhmishing  air  to  cupelling  and 
melting  fhmaces. — ^The  ventilator  of  iheHarts 
is  an  apparatus  of  great  simplicitv,  designed  to 
be  connected  with  any  part  of  the  machmery 
about  mines  that  will  give  a  slow  alternating 
motion,  and  which  is  usually  kept  in  action, 
the  object  being  to  fbmish  a  continual  supply 
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of  air  to  mines.  Two  oylindrical-shaped  Tea- 
sels, sach  as  long  casks,  are  selected,  jDf  such 
sizes  that  one,  when  inverted,  may  easily  move 
np  and  down  within  the  other.  The  outer 
one  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  is  famished 
with  an  air  pipe,  which  leads  from  its  upper 

Sart  through  the  watered  through  its  bottom 
own  into  l^e  mine.  Upon  the  upper  end  of 
this  pipe  is  a  valve  opening  downward.  The 
inner  mverted  cask  surrounds  this  pipe.  It 
has  upon  its  upper  end  a  large  valve  opening 
within.  Being  suspended  bv  a  chain  to  the 
end  of  a  lever  beam^  or  to  the  arm  of  a  bob, 
ur  passes  within  as  it  is  lifted  up,  and  is  pro- 
pelled as  it  descends  through  the  pipe.  By 
this  alternating  motion  a  continual  current  of 
air  is  supplied  with  little  cost  of  power  or  at- 
tention. A  more  j^rfect  arrangement  of  this 
machine  is  in  makmg  it  double,  by  attaching 
one  to  each  end  of  the  lever  beam.  For  blow- 
ftg  furnaces  these  machines  have  the  common 
disadvantage  of  all  water  blasts,  that  they 
cause  the  air  to  take  up  more  or  less  moisture, 
which  is  discharged  into  the  furnace,  and  must 
to  some  extent  diminish  the  effect  of  the  blast. 
BLOWPIPE)  in  the  simplest  form,  a  small 
metallic  tube  of  tapering  shape,  its  smaller  end 
curved  around  to  form  a  iiglit  angle,  and  the 
larger  end  of  convenient  size  for  applying  to 
the  mouth,  designed  to  concentrate  the  heat 
of  a  flame  upon  a  particular  point.  It  is  8  or 
10  inches  in  length,  with  a  bore  varying  from 
3^  to  -]V  of  an  inch,  but  drawn  out  at  the  small 
extremity  to  a  very  minute  aperture.  Through 
this  air  is  blown  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
causing  a  portion  of  the  flame  to  be  diverted 
in  a  jet  or  intense  heat.  It  is  an  instrument 
of  great  use  with  jewellers  for  soldering  small 
pieces  of  work,  and  with  glassblowers  and 
enamellers,  for  softening  and  working  small 
articles,  by  these  it  is  often  used  upon  a 
larger  scale  with  a  bellows  for  supplymg  it 
wi&i  air,  instead  of  ftimishing'  this  by  the 
mouth.  But  the  most  important  use  of  the 
blowpipe  is  to  the  mineralogist  and  analytical 
chemist,  in  whose  hands  it  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  small  furnace,  with  the  ad- 
vantage that 'the  operations  taking  place  are 
direcdy  under  the  eye.  When  used,  the  point 
is  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  directed  across  ibi&,  by  a  steady 
blast  from  the  month.  A  lateral  cone  of  flame 
is  thus  produced,  which  is  pale  blue  without 
and  blue  within.  At  the  point  of  the  inner 
blue  cone  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  A 
small  particle  of  metallic  ore  placed  upon  char- 
coal, and  kept  at  this  point,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  metallic  state,  the  charcoal  aiding  the 
process  by  its  chemical  action  in  abstract- 
ing the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  If  of  difficult  re- 
duction, the  experiment  may  be  aided  by  the 
introduction  of  proper  fluxes,  as  in  crucible 
operations.  The  outer  cone  of  flame  in  con- 
tact with  the  tar  possesses  oxidating  proper- 
ties ;  and  in  this  the  preparatory  operation  of 
ddcining  and  desulphurizing  is  efl&cted  upon 


the  particle  of  ore,  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  reducing  flame.  Control  is  thus  had  over 
any  desired  amount  of  heat,  and  with  a  facility 
of  employing  it  for  diflferent  purposes  in  a  small 
way,  which  renders  the  blowpipe  far  prefer- 
able for  experimental  purposes  to  the  cumber- 
some furnaces  and  other  expensive  apparatus 
which  were  required  before  its  application  for 
determining  the  properties  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  process  of  cupellation  is  very 
readily  effected  upon  small  pieces  of  metallic 
lead  containing  silver  or  gold.  The  button  of 
metal  is  placed  in  a  small  cupel  of  bone  ash, 
and  this  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  for 
a  support  It  is  thoroughly  heated  and  the 
button  melted  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oxidizing  flame. 
In  this  the  lead  is  kept  in  fusion,  and  a  pellicle 
of  oxide  of  lead  is  continually  formed  upon  the 
surface,  and  as  constantly  absorbed  in  the 
cupel,  till  the  lead  is  all  thus  removed,  and  the 
little  globule  of  the  more  precious  metal,  so 
small  perhaps  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  is  kept 
as  a  bright  pmnt  in  the  centre  of  the  cupeL 
By  working  upon  a  weighed  quantity  in  re- 
peated operations,  and  adding  the  products  to 
each  other,  the  analysis  may  be  inade  quanti- 
tative by  the  use  of  the  ingeniously  contrived 
apparatus  applied  by  Plattner  to  the  estimation 
of  tiie  weight  of  minute  bodies.  Another  im- 
portant use  of  the  instrument  is  melting  small 
particles  of  undetermined  substances  with  differ- 
ent fluxes,  as  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  upon 
a  fine  piece  of  platinum  wire,  hooked  at  the 
end  to  sustain  the  litUe  bead.  By  the  reaction 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  substance  with  the 
fiux,  as  seen  in  the  mode  of  melting,  the  color 
of  the  bead  in  one  flame,  and  its  change  to  an- 
other color  in  the  other  flame,  these  ingredients 
are  detected  and  the*  compound  determined. 
For  example,  copper  gives  a  green  bead  in  the 
'outer  flame,  but  a  red  one  in  the  inner  when 
borax  is  the  flux  used ;  iron  cnves  a  yellowish 
green  bead,  cobalt  a  blue  beao,  and  manganese 
a  violet  bead,  which  is  made  colorless  in  the  in- 
ner flame.  The  qualitative  analysis  is  rendered 
more  complete  by  subjecting  the  substance  to 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe  in  glass  tubes,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  tne  volatile  ingredients,  as 
water  bv  the  steam,  ammonia  bv  its  vapor  and 
odor,  sulphur  by  its  odor  and  yellow  sublimate, 
and  arsenic  by  tiie  metallic  ring  it  forms  around 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  where  its  vapor  con- 
denses. This  may  be  satisfactorily  effected 
where  the  particle  under  examination  is  too 
small  to  be  visible  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  substance  may  alao  be  disr 
solved  in  acids  in  glass  tubes,  and  the  precipi- 
tates obtained,  f^ed  from  some  of  their  asso- 
ciated matters,  be  subjected  to  the  test  by  the 
blowpipe.  'Many  minerals  may  be  determined 
by^  simply  heating  them  alone  in  platinum- 
pointed  forceps  and  observing  whether  they 
fuse  and  how ;  what  color  they  impart  to  flame, 
and  what  appearance  the  fused  mineral  pre- 
sents.   Thus  the  blowpipe,  with  a  few  ^mpl^ 
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instrnments  and  some  tests^  all  of  wbiob  may 
be  eafiilj  transported,  serves  the  pnrpose  of  a 
portable  laboratory.  In  skilful  bands  all  mm- 
eral  substances  may  be  determined  and  a  com- 
plete qualitative  analysis  made  by  it ;  and  by 
the  improvements  introduced  by  Prof.  Plattner, 
many  quantitative  analyses  may  be  effected  for 
practical  purposes. — The  blowpipe  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  examination  of  mmerals  by  Swab, 
counsellor  of  the  college  of  mines  in  Sweden 
in  1788.  Oronstedt,  of  the  same  country,  next 
took  up  the  subject,  and  made  great  use  of  the 
blowpipe  for  distinguishing  minerals  by  their 
chemical  properties.  This  was  for  his  work  on 
mineralogy,  in  which  he  introduced  the  classi- 
fication of  minerals  according  to  their  chemical 
composition.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
1758,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Von 
EngestrOm  in  1765,  who  added  to  it  a  treatise 
upon  the  blowpipe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used  by  Oronstedt.  The  attention  of  sci- 
entific men  was  thus  directed  to  its  great  use 
as  an  analytical  instrument,  but  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  apply  it  without  practical  instruc- 
tion, prevented  its  beinff  so  generally  received 
as  it  deserves  to  be ;  and  had  not  the  Swedish 
chemists  continued  to  employ  and  improve  it, 
it  might  after  all  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Berg- 
man found  it  ve^  serviceable  in  his  chemic^ 
researches,  and  Uahn,  who  assisted  him,  car- 
ried its  use  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
had  before  been  attained.  Berzelius  ei\joyed 
the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  this  remark- 
able man,  and  preserved  in  his  *^  Elements  of 
Chemistry  "  the  most  important  results  of  the 
experiments,  which  Gahn  never  took  upon 
himself  to  publish.  Speaking  of  Gahn  in  a 
later  work  (^^  Treatise  upon  the  Use  of  the 
Blowpipe  '*),  he  remarks  that  when  travelling 
he  always  carried  this  instrument,  and  all  new 
substances  which  he  met  with  he  subjected  to 
its  test ;  and  it  was  an  interesting  thing  to  see 
the  readiness  and  certiunty  with  which  he  as- 
certained the  nature  of  substances  not  recog- 
nizable by  their  external  properties.  Long 
before  the  subject  of  vegetable  substances  con- 
taining copper  was  brought  to  public  notice, 
Berzelius  says  he  has  often  seen  Gahn  extract 
from  the  ashes  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
particles  of  metallic  copper  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  most  perfect  form  of  the  instrument  now 
in  use  is  tnat  adopted  by  Gahn.  The  long, 
straight  tube  which  serves  as  the  handle  passes 
into  one  end  of  a  cylinder  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  from 
the  side  of  which  the  jet  tube  projects  about  1^ 
inch  to  its  capiUary  extremity.  The  object  of 
the  cylinder  is  to  intercept  the  moisture  of  the 
breath,  which  without  such  an  arrangement 

S asses  through  the  tube,  and  is  projected  in 
rops  into  the  flame.  Berzelius  added  a  little 
jet  of  platinum,  which  slips  over  the  end  of 
the  brass  jet,  and  which  may  be  taken  off  and 
cleaned  whenever  it  becomes  obstructed,  by 
burning  out  the  impurities  with  the  blowpipe 
itselfl     The  aperture  of  the  platinum  jet  is 


0013  to  0-015  inch  in  diameter.  Several  of 
them,  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  accom- 
pany the  instrument,  and  are  changed  as  th« 
name  is  desired  to  be  more  pointed  and  intense^ 
or  of  less  intensity  and  to  cover  a  larger  surface. 
Considerable  practice  is  required  to  blow  con- 
tinuously without  exhausting  the  lungs.  This 
is  done  by  breathing  only  through  tiie  nostrila, 
and  using  the  cheeks  for  propelling  the  air. 
By  this  means  a  steady  current  may  be  kept  up 
for  a  long  time  without  fatigue.  The  process 
is  with  some  persons  very  difficult  of  attain* 
ment,  but  is  at  last  caught,  one  knows  not  how, 
and  is  never  afterward  lost.  QuickCs  gas  blow* 
pipe,  and  automatic  blowpipes  worked  by  a 
small  rubber  ball  held  in  the  hand,  have  been 
introduced  to  save  the  fatigue  of  blowing  trauk 
the  lungs.  The  treatise  on  the  blowpipe  by 
Berzelius,  which  long  occupied  the  fin<t  rank 
among  the  works  upon  this  subject,  and  was 
translated  in  this  country  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wbitne/, 
has  been  superseded  by  an  exhaustive  book  by 
Professors  rlattner  and  Richter  of  the  royal 
mining  academy  of  Freiberg.  Prof.  Plattner  has 
incorporated  the  results  of  his  operations  with 
the  blowpipe  in  a  work  of  great  mterest,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Henry  B. 
Cornwall  of  the  Columbia  college  school  of 
mines.  This  forms  a  very  valuable  manual, 
containing  the  descriptions  of  the  varioos  pro- 
cesses for  estimating  the  quantities  in  whi<^ 
many  of  the  metals  are  found  in  their  natural 
and  artificial  compounds,  as  also  for  detecting 
the  qualities  of  metallic  combinations  in  gen- 
eral. The  methods  adopted  by  Prof.  Plattner 
for  separating  the  minute  particles,  and  ascer- 
taining their  weights,  are  of  great  ingenuity 
and  simplicity,  and  valuable  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  may  be  used ;  but  to  be 
successfully  practised,  they  require  long  and 

Satient  use  of  the  instruments. — ^The  little  glo- 
ules  of  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  their 
combinations  by  the  blowpipe  are  often  too 
small  to  be  weighed,  but  their  quantity  is  de- 
termined by  a  method  introduced  by  Ilarkort 
of  measuring  their  diameter.  This  is  done  by 
running  the  globules  along  between  two  lines 
upon  an  ivory  scale,  which  diverge  at  a  very 
sm^  angle,  and  aro  crossed  by  many  other 
lines  at  eciual  distances  from  each  other,  which 
serve  as  the  divisions  of  the  scale.  Wherever 
the  globule  is  found  to  be  contained  between 
the  two  diverging  lines,  its  diameter  is  at  once 
obtained,  and  the  weight  corresponding  to  thisi 
whether  of  gold  or  of  diver,  these  having  been 
previously  determined  with  care  for  the  scale. 
To  insure  exactness  in  the  measurement,  a  good 
magnifying  glass  is  required,  and  care  to  view 
the  scale  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  sight  The  measuring  instrument  of 
Roger,  fmiished  with  a  micrometer  screw, 
yields  exceedingly  accurate  results,  and  saves 
the  fatigue  of  the  eye.  Although  the  ^obules 
are  not  often  perfectly  spherical,  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  within  certain  limits  this 
method  may  be  relied  on  for  the  approximate 
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analjsiB  of  manj  metallio  compoands. — The 
oomponnd  or  ozyhydrogen  blowpipe  is  an  ap- 
paratus invented  bj  Dr.  Robert  Hare  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  early  part  of  the  present  oen- 
torj.  Bj  this  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen is  made  to  produce  the  jet,  which  being 
inflamed  just  beyond  their  point  of  mixing,  an 
amount  of  intense  heat  is  evolved  far  exceed- 
ing what  had  ever  been  before  obtained.  Sub- 
stances hitherto  regarded  as  infusible  were 
melted  down  with  ^reat  facilitj.  Pure  lime 
was  observed  to  give  an  intensity  of  light 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  seen.  This 
caused  its  use  to  be  recommended  by  Lieut. 
Drummond  of  the  British  navy  for  light- 
houses, and  his  name  has  since  been  applied 
to  the  light,  which  was  first  obtained  and  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Hare.  The  first  arrangement 
adopted  by  Dr.  Hare  was  to  collect  each  gas  in 
a  separate  reservoir,  and  cause  them  to  be  dis- 
charged by  separate  jets  at  the  point  of  com- 
bustion. But  finding  that  a  more  intense  heat 
is  generated  by  first  mixing  them  under  some 
pressure,  he  brought  them  into  a  single  tube, 
and  caused  this  to  terminate  in  15  jet  pipes  of 
platinum.  These  were  adjusted  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  vessel,  in  which  ice  or  snow  could 
be  placed  to  keep  the  gases  from  becoming 
heated,  and  thus  obviate  the  danger  of  explo- 
sion by  a  retrocession  of  the  fiame  into  the  sin- 
fle  pipe.  With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  Dr. 
[are  succeeded  in  fusing  large  quantities  of 
platinum,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 

Ehilosophical  society  in  January,  1889,  he  ex- 
ibited  a  specimen  of  the  metal,  weighing  be- 
tween 22  and  28  oz.  troy  weight,  which  was 
part  of  a  mass  of  25  oz.  ftised  in  May,  1888, 
about  2  oz.  of  the  metal  having  flowed  over 
in  consequence  of  the  cavity  not  being  sufiS- 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  it  alL  He  also 
obtained  platinnm  directly  from  the  crude  pro- 
duct of  the  mines.  Dr.  Hare  observed  that 
the  most  intense  heat  was  generated  when  the 
proportion  of  the  gases  was  the  same  as  in 
water,  viz.,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  and  that  by  the  use  of  a  condensing 
syringe  for  forcing  the  mixture  with  consider- 
able pressure,  the  effect  was  still  further  in- 
creased. With  this  modification.  Prof.  Clarke, 
of  the  university  of  Oambridge,  England,  re- 
peated the  experiments  made  years  previously 
by  Dr.  Hare.  He  also  enclosed  in  the  pipe 
leading  from  a  vessel  containing  the  two  gases 
a  great  number  of  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze. 
Though  his  experiments  were  success^  and 
were  a  subject  of  great  scientific  interest,  the 
apparatus  proved  too  dangerous  for  use,  the 
wire  gauze  not  preventing  the  explosion  of 
the  gases.  Further  improvements  nave  been 
intn^uced  by  filling  the  safety  chamber  with 
alternate  layers  of  wire  gauze  and  of  the  finest 
fibres  of  asbestus.  Brass  wires  are  also  used, 
packed  closely  together  in  a  bundle  and  pressed 
into  the  cylhidrical  portion  of  the  chamber. 
The  quality  of  the  oxygen  is  found  to  have  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 


that  obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash  being 
much  preferable  to  that  from  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Few  substances  are  found  capable  of 
resisting  the  high  temperatures  obtained  by 
this  blowpipe.  Platinum  melts  instantly,  and 
gold  in  contact  with  borax  is  entirely  volatilized. 
Quartz  crystal  melts  with  a  beautiful  light, 
pieces  of  china  ware  are  fused  and  form  crystals, 
and  flints  produce  a  transparent  glass. — ^An 
apparatus  of  great  efficiency  and  simplicity  of 
construction  was  used  in  New  York  city  by 
the  Drs.  Roberts,  dentists,  for  remelting  plati- 
num scraps,  and  converting  them  into  mer- 
chantable plate.  They  employed  two  copper 
gasometers  of  cylindrical  form,  one  for  each 
gas,  that  for  hydrogen  of  the  capacity  of  220 
gallons,  and  that  for  oxygen  of  80  gallons.  The 
pressure  of  the  Oroton  water,  which  is  about 
60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  forced  the  gases 
throuffh  metaUic  pipes  to  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  burner.  In  this  apparatus 
each  pipe  connects  with  a  short  brass  tube, 
which  is  closely  packed  with  wire,  and  these 
unite  in  another  brass  tube,  which  is  also  closely 
packed  in  the  same  way.  From  this,  by  a  pipe 
of  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter, 
the  mixed  ^ases  are  then  conveyed  to  the 
burner.  This  is  a  small  platinum  box  inserted 
in  a  lump  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  asbestus,  the 
apertures  in  the  disk  making  its  extremity  be- 
ing 21  little  holes  in  three  rows,  such  as  might 
be  made  by  the  point  of  a  pin.  The  platinum 
disk  in  which  these  holes  are  perforated  is 
only  about  i  by  ^  inch  in  mze.  It  is  found  that 
copper  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
platinum.  The  lump  of  plaster  is  constructed 
like  the  water  tuyere  of  a  forge  or  furnace, 
and  is  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  cold  water 
constantly  flowing  through  it.  The  supply  of 
the  gases  is  regulated  by  stopcocks,  one  for 
each  gas,  placed  near  the  point  of  their  coming 
together.  The  jet  points  downward.  The 
platinum  scraps  are  first  compressed  in  an  iron 
mould  into  cylindrical  cakes  of  the  weight  of 
8  or  4  oz.  each.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  set 
upon  a  thin  fiat  fire  brick,  and  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace to  a  white  heat.  Being  then  transferred 
with  the  fire  brick  to  a  large  tin  pan  like  a  milk 

?an,  which  is  well  coated  within  with  plaster  of 
'aris,  and  brought  under  the  jet,  this  is  instant- 
ly ignited,  and  the  platinum  at  once  begins  to 
melt.  Its  surface  assumes  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  purest  white,  \\^e  that  of  silver, 
and  soon  the  whole  is  melted  into  one  mass ; 
but  so  great  is  its  infusibility,  that  it  chills 
before  it  can  flow  off  the  flat  surface  of  the  fire 
brick,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  cast  in  a 
mould.  For  the  uses  to  which  platinum  is 
applied  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  cake 
of  metal  is  easily  hammered  into  any  desired 
shape,  or  may  be  rolled  at  once  into  plates,  or 
cut  and  drawn  into  wire.  With  the  apparatus 
of  the  Drs.  Roberts,  53  oz.  of  platinum  were 
melted  into  one  cake  at  one  operation,  lasting 
only  18  minutes,  in  April,  1858.  This  was 
hammered  down  without  waste,  and  drawn 
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oat  into  a  plate  over  40  inoheB  long  and  abont 
8  inches  wide.  Prof.  Hemy  St  Claire  Deyille 
of  Paris  has  considerably  modified  Dr.  Roberta^s 
method  of  melting  platinum,  and  performs  the 
operation  in  lime  cmcibles.  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Matheys  of  London  have  fused  some  pounds 
of  platinum  and  iridium  in  Deville's  furnace. — 
A  compound  blowpipe  is  oonvenientl j  made  b j 
placing  one  tube  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter inside  another  of  one  half  inch  diameter. 
Illuminating  gas  is  admitted  at  the  side  of  the 
outer  tube  and  lighted  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  end  is  made  gas-tight.  A  current  of  air 
is  blown  hj  bellows  through  the  inner  tube, 
which  at  once  changes  the  yellow  gas  flame  to 
the  intense  blue  blowpipe  name ;  the  combus- 
tion is  more  complete  and  the  flame  hotter  as 
the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  more  perfect 
This  piece  of  apparatus  is  called  Bunsen^s  blast 
lamp;  it  is  used  in  all  chemical  laboratories 
which  have  gas,  and  is  also  used  by  glass  blow- 
ers in  the  manufacture  of  nice  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  By  this  method  the 
effect  of  a  furnace  is  obtained  by  chemists  for 
melting  the  contents  of  small  crucibles  in  ana- 
lytical operations.  If  either  or  both  gases  be 
passed  through  heated  pipes,  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  heat  may  be  obtained.  By  substitut- 
ing oxygen  f  for  the  atmospheric  air,  globules 
of  platinum  may  be  instantly  melt^  upon 
charcoaL  This  mixture  may  be  conveniently 
and  economically  used  instead  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  for  the  production  of  the  Drummond 
light  The  so-called  Bohemian  glass  blowers 
seem  still  to  prefer  the  old-fashioned  blowpipe, 
consisting  of  two  gas  burners  about  10  inches 
apart,  with  air  Jets  blowing  directly  toward 
each  other,  by  which  means  the  two  oppomte 
sides  of  the  ^ass  are  heated  at  the  same  time. 
BLVcHES,  ISekhard  LelMracht  vis,  prince  of 
Wahlstadt^  Prussian  field  marshaJ,  bom  at 
Rostock,  m  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Dec  16, 
1742,  died  at  Erieblowitz,  in  Silesia,  Sept  12, 
1819.  He  was  sent,  while  a  boy,  to  the  island 
of  Rtlgen,  and  there,  in  1756,  secretly  enlisted 
in  a  regiment  of  Swedish  hussars  as  ensign, 
to  serve  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 
Made  prisoner  in  the  campaign  of  1760,  he  was, 
after  a  yearns  captivity,  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained his  dismissal  from  the  Swedish  service, 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  Prussian  army.  In 
1 771  he  was  appointed  senior  captain  of  cavalry. 
In  1778  Capt  Von  Jfigersfeld,  a  natural  son  of 
the  margrave  of  S^wedt,  being  appointed  in  his 
stead  to  the  vacant  post  of  migor,  Bldcher  wrote 
to  Frederick :  ^*  Sire,  Jfigersfeld,  who  possesses 
no  merit  but  that  of  being  the  son  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Schwedt,  has  been  preferred  to  me.  I 
beg  your  majesty  to  grant  my  discharge."  In 
reply  Frederick  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in 
prison  until  he  would  retract  his  request;  but 
as  he  remained  obstinate  for  nearly'  a  year, 
the  king  complied  with  his  petition  in  a  note 
to  this  effect :  ^^  Oapt  Von  blacher  may  go  to 
the  devil."  He  now  retired  to  Silesia,  married, 
became  a  farmer,  acquired  a  small  estate  in 


Pomerania,  and,  after  the  death  of  Frederick 
n.,  reenterod  his  former  regiment  as  mijor,  on 
the  express  condition  of  his  appdntment  being 
dated  baok  tor  1779.  Some  months  later  bit 
wife  died.  Having  participated  in  the  blood* 
less  invasion  of  Holland,  he  was  appointed  Ben* 
tenant  colonel  in  1788,  and  in  1790  coloneL 
In  1798  he  distinguished  himself  during  the 
campaign  in  the  Palatinate  against  repabHcaa 
France  as  a  leader  of  light  cavalry,  and  in  May, 
1794)  after  the  victorious  affair  of  Kirrweiler, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m%jor  geoHeraL 
While  incessantly  alarming  the  French  by  bold 
eaup$  de  ffiain  and  suoocesful  enterpriaea,  he 
never  neglected  keeping  the  headquarters  sop- 
plied  with  the  best  mformation  aa  to  the  hoe- 
tile  movements.  His  dianr,  written  dming 
this  campaign,  and  published  in  1796  by  Ooant 
Gk>ltz,  his  adjutant,  is  considered,  despite  its 
illiterate  style,  a  classical  woric  on  vanguard 
service.  After  the  pe(U)e  (d  Basel  he  married 
again.  Frederick  William  IIL  i^ypointed  Um 
in  1801  lieutenant  general,  in  which  quality  be 
occupied,  and  administered  as  governor,  £rfort. 
MQhlhausen,  and  Monster.  In  1805  a  mail 
corps  of  observation  was  collated  under  him 
at  ^ayreuth.    In  1806  he  led  the  Pnueian  van- 

giard  at  the  battle  of  Auerst&dt  (Oct  14). 
is  charge  was,  however,  brc^en  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  Davoust^s  artillery,  and  his  proposal  to 
renew  it  with  fresh  forces  and  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  was  r^eoted  by  the  king  (^  PnuMA. 
After  the  double  defeat  at  AuerstAdt  and  Jena^ 
he  retired  down  the  Elbe,  picking  np  the  rem- 
nants of  different  corps,  which  sw^ed  his 
army  to  abont  26,000  men.  His  retreat  to  Lo- 
beck,  before  the  united  forces  of  Soult,  Bema- 
dotte,  and  Murat,  forms  one  of  the  few  honor- 
able episodes  in  that  epoch  of  German  war- 
fare. Since  Ltibeck  was  a  neutral  territory,  his 
making  the  streets  of  that  open  town  the  thea- 
tre of  a  deeperate  fi^t  which  exposed  it  to  a 
three  days'  sack  on  tne  part  or  the  French 
soldiery,  afforded  the  subject  of  passionate  cen- 
sure; bnt  under  existing  circumstances  the  im- 
portant thing  was  to  give  the  German  p6q>le 
one  example,  at  least,  of  stanch  resirtance. 
Thrown  out  of  Labeck,  he  had  to  capita- 
late  in  the  plain  of  Ratkow,  Nov.  7,  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  cause  of  his  surren- 
der should  be  stated  in  writing  to  be  ^'  want 
of  ammunition  and  provisions."  Liberated 
on  his  word  of  honor,  he  repaired  to  Ham- 
burg, there,  in  company  with  nls  sons,  to  kill 
time  by  card-playing,  smoking,  and  drinking. 
Being  exchanged  for  Gen.  Victor,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  Pomerania;  bat 
one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  allianoe  con-* 
eluded,  Feb.  24,  1812,  by  Prussia  with  Napo- 
leon, stipulated  for  BlClcher^s  discharge  from 
service,  Uke  that  of  Schamhorst  and  oUier  dis- 
tinguished Prusoan  patriots.  To  soottie  this 
ofilcial  disgrace,  the  king  secretly  bestowed 
upon  him  the  handsome  estate  of  Eunzendorf 
in  Silesia.  During  the  period  of  transition  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  Overman  war 
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of  independence,  Scbarnhorst  and  Gneisenan, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Tagenbund,  desiring  to  extem- 
porize a  popular  hero,  had  chosen  Bltlcher.  In 
propagating  his  fame  among  the  masses,  thej 
had  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  Frederick 
William  III.  called  the  Prussians  to  arms  by 
the  proclamation  of  March  17, 1818,  thej  were 
strong  enough  to  impose  him  upon  the  king  as 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army.  In 
the  well  contested,  but  for  the  allies  unfortu- 
nate, battles  of  Lfltzen  and  Bautzen  he  act- 
ed under  Wittgenstein,  the  commander  of  the 
Russian  army.  During  the  retreat  of  the  allied 
armies  from  Bautzen  to  Schweidnitz,  he  lay  in 
ambush  at  Haynau,  ti'om  which  he  fell  with  his 
cavalry  on  the  French  advanced  guard  under 
Maison,  who  in  this  affair  lost  1,600  men  and  11 
guns.  Through  this  surprise  Bldcher  raised  the 
spirit  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  made  Napoleon 
very  caudous  in  pursuit. — ^BlQcher^s  command 
of  an  independent  army  dates  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce  of  Trachenberg,  Aug.  10, 
1813.  The  allied  sovereigns  had  then  divided 
their  forces  into  three  armies :  the  army  of  the 
north  under  Bemadotte,  stationed  along  the 
lower  Elbe ;  the  main  army,  advancing  through 
Bohemia;  and  the  Silesian  army,  with  BlQ- 
cher  as  its  commander-in-chief,  supnorted  by 
Gneisenau  as  the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  MtifSing 
as  his  quartermaster  general  These  two  men, 
attached  to  him  in  the  same  quality  until  the 

Sdace  of  1815,  supplied  all  his  strategical  plans. 
Idcher  himself,  as  Mtlffling  says,  *^  understood 
nothing  of  the  strategical  conduct  of  a  war ;  so 
little  indeed,  that  when  a  plan  was  laid  before 
him  for  approval,  even  relating  to  some  unim- 
portant operation,  he  could  not  form  any  clear 
idea  of  it,  or  Judge  whether  it  was  good  or 
bad.''  Like  many  of  Napoleon's  mardbals,  he 
was  nnablo  to  read  the  maps.  The  Silesian 
army  was  composed  of  three  eoTp%  d^armee : 
40,ON()0  Russians,  under  Count  Langeron;  16,- 
000  men  under  Baron  von  Sacken;  and  a 
Prussian  corps  of  40,000  men  under  Gen.  York. 
BlUcher's  position  was  extremely  difficult  at 
the  head  of  this  heterogeneous  army.  Lan- 
geron, who  had  already  held  independent  com- 
mands, and  demurred  to  serving  under  a  for- 
eign general,  was  moreover  aware  that  Bltlcher 
had  received  secret  orders  to  limit  himself  to 
the  defensive,  but  was  altogether  ignorant  that 
the  latter,  in  an  interview  on  Aug.  11  with 
Barclay  de  Tolly  at  Reichenbach,  had  extorted 
the  permission  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. Hence  Langeron  thought  himself 
justified  in  disobeying  orders  whenever  the 
general-in-chief  seemed  to  him  to  swerve  from 
the  preconcerted  plan,  and  in  this  mutinous 
conduct  he  was  strongly  supported  by  Gen. 
York.  The  danger  arising  from  this  state  of 
things  became  more  and  more  threatening, 
when  the  battle  on  the  Eatzbaoh  secured  Bld- 
cher  that  hold  on  his  army  which  guided  it  to 
the  gates  of  Paris.  MarshiJ  Macdonald,  charged 
by  Napoleon  to  drive  the  Silesian  army  back 
into  die  interior  of  Silesia,  began  the  battle 
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by  attacking,  Aug.  26,  BlUcher's  outposts, 
stationed  from  Prausnitz  to  Kraitsch,  where 
the  Neisse  flows  into  the  Katzbach.  The  so- 
called  battle  on  the  Katzbach  consisted  in  fact 
of  four  different  actions,  the  first  of  which, 
the  dislodging  by  a  bayonet  attack  from  a 
plateau  behind  a  ridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neisse  of  about  eight  French  battalions,  which 
constituted  hardly  one  tenth  of  the  hostile 
force,  led  to  results  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
its  original  importance,  in  consequence  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  plateau  not  oeinff  col- 
lected at  Niederkrain,  and  left  behind  the 
Katzbach  at  Kraitsch,  in  which  case  their 
flight  would  have  had  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  rest  of  the  French  army ;  in  consequence 
of  different  defeats  inflicted  at  nightfall  upon 
the  enemy  by  Sacken's  and  Langeron's  corps 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse;  in 
consequence  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  cmn- 
manded  in  person  on  the  left  bank,  and  had 
defended  himself  weakly  till  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  against  Langeron's  attack,  marching 
his  troops  at  once  after  sunset  to  Goldberg,  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  could  no 
longer  fight,  and  must  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hand ;  and,  lasdy,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  season,  violent  rains  swelling  the  other- 
wise insignificant  streams  the  fugitive  French 
had  to  traverse — the  Neisse,  the  Katzbach,  the 
Deichsel,  and  the  Bober — to  rapid  torrents, 
and  making  the  roads  almost  impracticable. 
Thus  it  occurred,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
country  militia  in  the  mountains  on  the  left 
fiank  of  the  Silesian  army,  the  battie  on  the 
Katzbach,  insignificant  in  itself,  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  18,000  prisoners,  above  100  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  more  than  800  ammunition, 
hospital,  and  baggage  wagons.  After  the  bat- 
tle Bl&cher  did  everything  to  instigate  his 
forces  to  exert  their  utmost  strength  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  justly  representing  to 
them  that  *^  with  some  bodily  exertion  they 
might  spare  a  new  battie."  On  Sept  8  he 
crossed  the  Neisse  with  his  army,  proceeding 
by  Gdrlitz  to  concentrate  at  Bautzen.  By  this 
move  he  saved  the  main  army,  which,  routed 
at  Dresden,  Aug.  27,  and  forcea  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  Erzgebirge,  was  now  disengaged ;  Na- 
poleon being  compelled  to  advance  with  re- 
enforcements  toward  Bautzen,  there  to  take  up 
the  army  defeated  on  the  Katzbach,  and  to  offer 
battle  to  the  Silesian  army.  During  his  stay 
in  the  £.  comer  of  Saxony,  Bltlcher,  by  a  series 
of  retreats  and  advances,  always  shunned  battie 
when  offered  by  Napoleon,  but  always  engaged 
when  encountering  single  detachments  of  the 
French  army.  On  Sept  22, 28,  and  24  he  exe- 
cuted a  flank  march  on  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
advancing  by  forced  marches  to  the  lower 
Elbe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  north. 
On  Oct  2  he  bridged  the  Elbe  at  Elster  with 
pontoons,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  his 
army  defiled.  This  movement,  not  only  bold, 
but  even  hazardous,  inasmuch  as  he  complete- 
ly abandoned  his  lines  of  communication,  was 
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neoessitated  by  supreme  political  reasons,  and 
led  finally  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  but 
for  BlQcher  the  slow  and  over-caatioas  grand 
army  woold  never  have  risked.  The  army  of 
the  north,  of  which  Bemadotte  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  was  about  90,000  strong,  ^and 
it  was  of  the  utmost  iinportance  that  it  mould 
advance  on  Saxony.  By  means  of  the  dose 
connection  which  he  maintained  with  BCdow 
and  Wintzingerode,  the  commanders  of  the 
Prussian  and  Kussian  corps  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  Bldcner  believed  that  he 
had  obtained  convinci^  proofs  of  Bemadotte^s 
coquetting  with  the  French,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  inciting  him  to  any  activity  so 
long  as  he  renuuned  alone  on  a  separate  theatre 
of  war.  Btdow  and  Wintzingerode  declared 
themselves  ready  to  act  in  spite  of  Bemadotte, 
but  to  do  so  they  wanted  the  support  of  100,- 
000  men.  Hence  BlQcher's  resolution  to  ven- 
ture upon  his  flank  march,  in  which  he  persist- 
ed despite  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
sovereigns  to  draw  near  to  them  on  the  left, 
toward  Bohemia.  He  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  through  the  obstacles  which 
Bemadotte  systematically  threw  in  his  way, 
even  alter  the  crossing  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Sile- 
sian  army.  Before  leaving  Bautzen  he  had 
despatched  a  confidential  officer  to  Bemadotte, 
to  mform  him  that,  since  the  army  of  the 
north  was  too  weak  to  operate  alone  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  would  come  with  the 
Silesian  army,  and  cross  at  Elster  on  Oct  8 ; 
he  therefore  invited  him  to  cross  the  Elbe  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  advance  with  him  toward 
Leipsic.  Bemadotte  not  heeding  this  message, 
and  the  enemy  occupying  Wartenburg  opposite 
Elster,  BlUcher  first  dblodged  the  latter,  and 
then,  to  protect  himself  in  case  Napoleon  should 
fall  upon  him  with  his  whole  strength,  began 
establishing  an  intrenched  encampment  from 
Wartenburg  to  Bleddin.  Thence  he  pushed 
forward  toward  the  Mulde.  On  Oct.  7,  in  an 
interview  with  Bemadotte,  it  was  arranged 
that  both  armies  should  march  upon  Leipsic. 
On  the  9th,  while  the  Silesian  army  was  pre- 
paring for  this  march,  Bemadotte,  on  the  news 
of  Napoleon^s  advance  on  the  road  from  Meis- 
sen, insisted  upon  retreating  behind  the  Elbe, 
and  only  consented  to  remain  on  its  left  bank 
on  condition  that  Blacher  would  resolve  to 
cross  the  Saale  in  concert  with  him,  in  order 
to  take  up  a  position  behind  that  river.  Al- 
though by  this  movement  the  Silesian  army 
lost  anew  its  line  of  communication,  BlQcher 
consented,  since  otherwise  the  army  of  the  north 
would  have  been  effectually  lost  for  the  allies. 
On  Oct.  10  the  whole  Silesian  army  stood 
united  with  the  army  of  the  north  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  the  bridges  over  which 
were  destroyed.  Bemadotte  now  declared  a 
retreat  upon  Bemburg  to  have  become  neces- 
sary, and  Bldcher,  with  the  single  view  of  pre- 
venting him  from  crossing  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  yielded  again  on  the  condition  that 
Bemadotte  should  cross  the  Saale  at  Wettin 


and  take  up  a  position  there.  On  the  11th, 
when  his  columns  were  just  crossing  the  high 
road  from  Magdeburg  to  Halle,  Bldcher  being 
informed  that,  in  spite  of  his  positive  promise, 
Bemadotte  had  constmcted  no  bridge  at  Wet- 
tin,  resolved  upon  following  that  hi^  road  in 
forced  marches.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  the 
northern  and  Silesian  armies  avoided  accepting 
battle,  which  he  had  offered  them  by  concen- 
trating at  Dciben,  and  knowing  that  they  could 
not  avoid  it  without  retreating  across  the  Elbe 
— ^being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  be  had 
but  four  days  left  before  he  must  meet  the  main 
army,  and  thus  be  placed  between  two  fires — 
undertook  a  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  toward  Wittenberg,  in  order  by  this  sima- 
lated  movement  to  draw  the  northern  and  Si- 
lesian armies  across  the  Elbe,  and  then  strike  a 
rapid  blow  on  the  main  army.  Bemadotte  in- 
deed, anxious  for  his  lines  of  communicatioo 
with  Sweden,  gave  his  army  orders  to  cross 
without  delay  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  b  j 
a  bridge  constructed  at  Aken,  while  on  the 
same  day,  Oct.  18,  he  informed  BlQcher  that 
the  emperor  Alexander  had,  for  certain  irop<^- 
tant  reasons,  put  him  (BlQcher)  under  his  or- 
ders. He  consequently  requested  him  to  follow 
his  movements  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
with  the  SUesian  army,  with  the  least  possable 
delay.  Had  BlQcher  shown  less  resolntion  on 
this  occasion  and  followed  the  army  of  the 
north,  the  campaign  would  have  been  lost^ 
since  the  Silesian  and  northem  armies,  amount- 
ing together  to  nearly  200,000  men,  wotdd  not 
have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  He 
wrote  in  reply  to  Bemadotte  that,  according  to 
all  his  information,  Napoleon  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  removing  the  theatre  of  war  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  but  only  intended 
to  lead  them  astray.  At  the  same  time  he 
coiyured  Bemadotte  to  give  up  his  intended 
movement  across  the  Elbe.  Having,  mean- 
while, again  and  again  solicited  the  main  army 
to  push  forward  upon  Leipsic,  and  offered  to 
meet  it  there,  he  received  at  last,  Oct  15,  the 
long  expected  invitation.  He  immediately  ad- 
vanced toward  Leipsic,  while  Bemadotte  re- 
treated toward  the  Petersberg.  On  his  march 
from  Halle  to  Leipsic,  Oct.  16,  BlQcher  rooted  at 
M6ckem  the  6  th  corps  of  the  French  army  under 
Marmont,  in  a  hotly  contested  battle,  in  which 
he  captured  54  pieces  of  artillery.  Without  de- 
lay he  sent  accounts  of  the  issue  of  this  battle  to 
Bemadotte,  who  was  not  present  on  the  first  d^y 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  On  its  second  day,  Oct. 
17,  BlQcher  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Parthe,  with  the  exception  of  some 
houses  and  intrenchments  near  the  Halle  gate. 
On  the  18th,  at  daybreak,  he  had  a  conference 
at  Brachenfeld  wiUi  Bemadotte,  who  declared 
he  could  not  attack  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Parthe  unless  BlQcher  gave  him  for  that  day 
30,000  men  of  the  Silesian  army.  Keeping 
the  interest  of  the  whole  exclusively  in  view, 
BlQcher  consented  without  hesitation,  but  on 
the  condition  of  remaining  himself  with  these 
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80,000  men,  and  thus  seonring  their  vigorons 
cooperation  in  the  attack.  After  the  final  vic- 
tory of  Oct.  19,  and  daring  the  whole  of  Napo- 
leon's retreat  from  Leipsio  to  the  Rhine,  Bltlcher 
alone  gave  him  an  earnest  pursuit.  While,  on 
Oct  19,  the  generals  in  command  met  the  sov- 
ereigns in  the  market  place  of  Leipsic,  and 
precioQS  time  was  spent  in  mutual  compliments, 
his  Silesian  armj  was  already  marching  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  to  LUtzen.  On  his  march 
from  LUtzen  to  Weissenfels,  Prince  William  of 
Prussia  overtook  him,  to  deliver  to  him  the 
commission  of  a  Prussian  field  marshal.  The 
allied  sovereinis  had  allowed  Napoleon  to 
g^  a  start  which  could  never  be  recovered ; 
but  from  Eisenach  onward  Blacher  found  him- 
self every  afternoon  in  the  room  which  Napo- 
leon had  left  in  the  morning.  When  about 
to  march  upon  Cologne,  there  to  cross  the 
Rhine^  he  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  block- 
ade Mentz  on  its  left  bank ;  his  rapid  pursuit  as 
far  as  the  Rhine  having  broken  up  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine,  and  disengaged  its  troops 
from  the  French  divisions  in  which  they  were 
still  enrolled.  While  the  headquarters  of  the 
Silesian  army  was  established  at  HOchst,  the 
main  army  marched  up  the  upper  Rhine.  Thus 
ended  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  success  of 
which  was  entirely  due  to  Blflcher's  bold  enter- 
prise and  iron  energy. — ^The  allies  were  divided 
as  to  the  plan  of  operations  now  to  be  foUowed ; 
tiie  one  party  proposing  to  stay  on  the  Rhine, 
and  there  to  take  up  a  defensive  position ;  the 
other  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  march  upon  Paris. 
After  much  wavering  on  the  nart  of  the  sover- 
eigns, Bl&cher  and  his  frienos  prevailed,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted  to  advance  upon 
Paris  in  a  concentric  movement,  the  main  army 
being  to  start  from  Switzerland,  BtQow  from 
Holland,  and  Bltlcher,  with  the  Silesian  array, 
from  the  middle  Rhine.  For  the  new  campaign, 
three  additional  corps  were  made  over  to  Bm- 
eher,  viz.,  Kleist's,  the  elector  of  Hesse's,  and 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg's.  Leaving  part  of 
Langeron's  corps  to  invest  Mentz,  and  the  new 
reinforcements  to  follow  as  a  second  division, 
BhUcher  crossed  the  Rhine  Jan.  1,  1814,  at 
three  pomts,  at  Mannheim,  Oaub,  and  Cob- 
lentz.  arove  Marmont  beyond  the  Vosges  and 
ttie  Saar,  posted  York's  corps  between  the  fort- 
resses of  tne  Moselle,  and  with  a  force  of  28,000 
men,  consisting  of  Sacken's  corps  and  a  division 
of  Langeron's,  proceeded  by  Vaucouleurs  and 
Joinville  to  Brienne,  in  order  to  efiect  his 
junction  with  the  main  army  by  his  left.  At 
Brienne,  Jan.  29,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
whose  forces  mustered  about  40,000,  while 
York's  corps  was  still  detached  from  the  Sile- 
sian army,  and  the  main  army,  110,000  strong, 
had  only  reached  Chaumont  BlQcher  had  con- 
sequently to  face  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
Napoleon,  but  the  latter  neither  attacked  hun 
witn  his  usual  vigor,  nor  hindered  his  retreat 
to  Trannes,  save  by  some  cavalry  skirmishes. 
Having  taken  possession  of  Brienne,  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  its  vicinity,  and  occupied  Bien- 


ville, La  Rothi^re,  and  Chaumenil,  with  three 
different  corps,  Napoleon  would  on  Jan.  80  have 
been  able  to  fall  upon  Blttcher  with  superior 
numbers,  as  the  latter  was  still  awaiting  his  re- 
enforcements.  Napoleon,  however,  kept  up  a 
passive  attitude,  while  the  main  army  was  con- 
centrating by  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  detachments 
of  it  were  stren^hening  Bldcher's  right  flank. 
The  emperor's  inactivity  is  explained  by  the 
negotiations  of  the  peace  congress  of  OhAtil- 
lon,  which  he  had  contrived  to  start,  and  by 
which  he  expected  to  gain  time.  In  fact,  after 
the  junction  of  the  Silesian  with  the  mum  army 
had  been  effected,  the  diplomatic  party  insist- 
ed that  during  the  deliberations  of  this  con- 
gress the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  feint 
only.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  sent  an  officer 
to  Bltlcher  to  procure  his  acquiescence,  but 
Bltlcher  dismissed  him  with  this  answer :  **  We 
must  go  to  Paris.  Napoleon  has  paid  his  visits 
to  all  the  capitals  o(  Europe ;  should  we  be  less 
polite?  In  short,  he  must  descend  fh>m  ttte 
throne,  and  until  he  is  hurled  fh>m  it  we  shall 
have  no  rest"  He  urged  the  great  advantages 
of  the  allies  attacking  Napoleon  near  Brienne, 
before  he  could  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his 
troops,  and  offered  to  make  the  attack  himself, 
if  he  were  only  strengthened  in  York's  absence. 
The  consideration  that  the  army  could  not  sub- 
sist in  the  barren  valley  of  the  Aube,  and  must 
retreat  if  it  did  not  attack,  caused  nis  advice 
to  prevaO.  The  battle  was  decided  upon,  but 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  coromander-in-chi^f  of 
the  main  armv,  instead  of  bearing  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  united  force  at  hand,  only 
lent  Bltlcher  the  corps  of  the  crown  prince  of 
WUrtemberg  (40,000  men),  that  of  Gyulajr  (12,- 
000),  and  that  of  Wrede  (12,000).  Napoleon 
on  his  part  neither  knew  nor  suspected  any- 
thing of  the  arrival  of  the  main  army.  When 
about  1  o'clock,  Feb.  1,  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  Bltlcher  was  aavancing,  he  would  not 
believe  it  Having  made  sure  of  the  fact,  he 
mounted  his  horse  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  the 
battle,  and  gave  Berthier  orders  to  this  effect. 
When,  however,  between  Old  Brienne  and  Ro- 
thidre,  he  reached  the  young  guard,  who  had 
got  under  arras  on  hearing  the  approaching 
cannonade,  he  was  received  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity, and  exclaimed,  ^^  L^artillerie  en  a^ant !  " 
Thus,  about  4  o'clock,  the  affair  of  La  Rothidre 
commenced  in  earnest.  At  the  first  reverse, 
however.  Napoleon  no  longer  took  any  personal 
part  in  the  battle.  His  iniantry  having  thrown 
itself  into  the  village  of  La  Rothidre,  the  com- 
bat was  lonfl^  and  obstinate,  and  BlUcher  was 
even  obliged  to  bring  up  his  reserve.  The 
French  were  not  dislodged  from  the  village  till 
11  o'clock  at  night,  when  Napoleon  ordered 
the  retreat  of  his  army,  which  had  lost  4,000  or 
5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,600  prison- 
ers, and  about  50  cannon.  If  the  allies,  then 
only  six  days'  march  from  Paris,  had  vigorously 
pushed  on,  Napoleon  must  have  succumbed  be- 
fore their  immensely  superior  numbers ;  but  the 
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sovereigns,  still  apprehensive  of  cutting  Napo- 
leon off  from  making  his  peace  at  the  congress 
of  Ch^tillon,  allowed  Prince  Schwarzenberg  to 
seize  npon  every  pretext  for  shunning  a  decisive 
action.  While  Napoleon  ordered  Marmont  to 
return  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  toward 
Ramerupt,  and  himself  retired  hy  a  flank  march 
upon  Troyes,  the  allied  army  split  into  two 
armies,  the  main  army  advancing  slowly  npon 
Troyes,  and  the  Silesian  army  marching  to  the 
Marne,  where  Bltlcher  knew  he  would  And 
York,  besides  part  of  Langeron's  and  Kleist^s 
corps,  so  that  his  aggregate  forces  would  be 
swelled  to  about  50,000  men.  The  plan  was 
for  him  to  pursue  Marshal  Macdonald,  who 
had  meanwhile  appeared  on  the  lower  Mame, 
to  Paris,  while  Schwarzenberg  was  to  keep  in 
check  the  French  main  army  on  the  Seine. 
Napoleon,  however,  seeing  that  the  allies  did 
not  know  how  to  use  their  victory,  and  sure 
of  returning  to  the  Seine  before  the  main  ar- 
my could  have  advanced  far  in  the  direction 
of  Paris,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  weaker  Si- 
lesian army.  Consequently,  he  left  20,000 
men  under  Victor  and  Oudinot  in  face  of  the 
100.000  men  of  the  main  army,  advanced 
witn  40,000  men,  the  corps  of  Mortier  and 
Ney,  in  the  direction  of  the  Mame,  took  up 
Marmont^s  corps  at  Nogent,  and  on  Feb.  9 
arrived  with  tnese  unit^  forces  at  Suzanne. 
Meanwhile  Bldcher  had  proceeded  by  St. 
Ouen  and  Sompuis  on  the  road  leading  to 
Paris,  and  on  Feb.  9  established  his  headcjuar- 
ters  at  the  little  town  of  Vertus.  The  dispo- 
sition of  his  forces  was  this:  about  10,000  men 
at  his  headquarters ;  18,000,  under  York,  post- 
ed between  Dormans  and  Oh4teau-Thieny,  in 
pursidt  of  Macdonald,  who  was  already  on  the 
great  post  road  leadins  to  Paris  from  £pemay ; 
80,000  under  Sacken,  between  Montmirail  and 
La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  destined  to  prevent  the 
intended  junction  of  Sebastiani^s  cavalry  with 
Macdonald,  and  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the 
latter  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre ;  the  Russian 
general  Olzuvieff  cantoned  with  5,000  men  at 
Ghampaubert.  This  faulty  distribution,  by 
which  the  Silesian  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  very 
extended  position  en  echelon,  resulted  from  the 
contradictory  motives  which  actuated  BlQcher, 
or  rather  his  military  advisers,  Gneisenau  and 
Mtlffling.  On  the  one  hand,  he  desired  to  cut 
off  Macdonald,  and  prevent  his  junction  with 
Sebastiani's  cavalry ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
up  the  corps  of  lOeist  and  Kaptzevitch,  who 
were  advancing  from  Ohdlons,  and  expected  to 
unite  with  him  on  the  9th  and  10th.  The  one 
motive  kept  hira  back,  the  other  pushed  him 
on.  On  Feb.  9  Napoleon  fell  upon  Olzuvieff  at 
Ghampaubert,  and  routed  him.  Bldcher,  with 
Kleist  and  Kaptzevitch,  who  had  meanwhUe 
arrived,  but  without  the  greater  part  of  their 
cavalry,  advanced  against  Marmont,  despatched 
by  Napoleon,  and  followed  him  in  his  retreat 
upon  La  Fdre  Ghampenoise,  but,  on  the  news  of 
Oizuvieffs  discomfiture,  returned  in  the  same 
night  with  his  two  corps  to  Bergdres,  there  to 


cover  the  road  to  Ch&lons.  After  a  soccessfol 
combat  on  the  10th,  Sacken  had  driven  Mao- 
donald  across  the  Mame  at  Trilport,  but,  bearing 
on  the  night  of  the  same  day  of  Napoleon's 
march  to  Ghampaubert,  hastened  bock  on  the 
1 1th  toward  Montmirail.  Before  reaching  it,  be 
was  at  Yieils  Maisons  obliged  to  form  against 
the  emperor,  coming  from  Montmirail  to  meet 
him.  Beaten  with  great  loss  before  York  could 
unite  with  him,  the  two  generals  effected  their 
junction  at  Viffort,  and  retreated  Feb.  12  to 
GhAteau-Thierry,  where  York  had  to  stand  a 
very  damaging  rear-guard  engagement,  and 
withdrew  thence  to  Oulchy-la-Vule.  Having 
ordered  Mortier  to  pursue  York  and  Sacken  on 
the  road  of  Fismes,  Napoleon  remained  oq 
the  18  th  at  GhAteau-Thieiry.  Uncertain  as  to 
the  whereabout  of  York  and  Sacken  and  the 
success  of  their  engagements,  Blacher  had  from 
Bergdres,  during  the  11th  and  12tb,  quietly 
watched  Marmont  posted  opposite  him  at 
fitoges.  When  informed  on  the  18th  of  the 
defeat  of  his  generals,  and  supposing  Napole<m 
to  have  moved  off  in  search  of  the  main  army, 
he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  striking  a 
parting  blow  upon  Marmont,  whom  he  consd- 
ered  Napoleon^s  rear  guard.  Advancing  on 
Ghampaubert,  he  pushed  Marmont  to  Mont- 
mirail, where  the  latter  was  joined  on  the  1 4th 
by  Napoleon,  who  now  tumed  against  Blftcher, 
met  him  at  noon  at  Vauchamps,  20,000  strong, 
but  almost  without  cavalry,-  attacked  bim, 
tumed  his  columns  with  caval^,  and  threw 
him  back  with  great  loss  on  Ghampaubert. 
During  its  retreat  from  the  latter  place,  the 
Silesian  army  might  have  reached  £togea  be- 
fore it  grew  dark,  without  any  considerable 
loss,  if  BlQcher  had  not  taken  pleasure  in  the 
deliberate  slowness  of  the  retrograde  move- 
ment. Thus  he  was  attacked  during  the  whole 
of  his  march,  and  one  detachment  of  his  forcea, 
the  division  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
was  again  beset  from  the  side  streets  of  £togea, 
on  its  passage  through  that  town.  Abont  mid- 
night Bltlcher  reached  his  camp  at  Berff^res, 
broke  up  after  some  hours*  rest  for  Ghilona, 
and  arrived  there  about  noon,  Feb.  15.  At 
this  place  he  was  joined  by  York^s  and  Sacken'a 
forces  on  the  16th  and  17th.  The  different 
affairs  at  Ghampaubert,  Montmirail,  GhAteau- 
Thierry,  Vauchamps,  and  Stoges  had  cost  him 
15,000  men  and  27  guns.  Leaving  Marmont 
and  Mortier  to  front  BlClcher,  Napole<m  with 
Ney  returned  in  forced  marches  to  the  Seine, 
where  Schwarzenberg  had  driven  back  Victor 
and  Oudinot,  who  had  retreated  acroes  the 
Ydres,  and  there  taken  up  12,000  men  under 
Macdonald,  and  some  reinforcements  from 
Spain.  On  the  16th  they  were  surprised  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Napoleon,  followed  on 
the  17th  by  his  troops.  After  his  junction 
with  the  marshals  he  hastened  against  Schwars- 
enberg,  whom  he  found  posted  in  an  extended 
triangle,  having  for  its  summits  Noeent,  Monte- 
reau,  and  Sens.  The  generals  under  his  com- 
mand, Wittgenstein,    ^Yrede,  and  the  crown 
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prince  of  Wflrtemberg,  being  sacoesdvely 
attacked  and  roated  hj  Napoleon,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  retreated  toward  Troyes  and 
sent  word  to  BiQcher  to  Join  bim,  so  tbat  tbey 
migbt  in  concert  give  battle  on  tbe  Seine. 
BlQcber,  strengthened  by  new  reinforcements, 
immediately  followed  this  caU,  entered  M6ry 
Feb.  21,  and  waited  there  the  whole  of  the 
22d  for  the  dispositions  of  the  promised  battle. 
He  learned  in  the  evening  that  an  applica- 
tion for  a  tmce  had  been  made  to  Napoleon, 
throogh  Prince  Liechtenstein,  who  had  met 
with  a  flat  refusal.  Instantly  despatching  a 
confidential  officer  to  Troyes,  he  ooi\jnred  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  to  give  battle,  and  even  offered 
to  give  it  alone  if  the  main  army  would  only 
form  a  reserve ;  bat  Schwarzenberg,  still  more 
frightened  by  the  news  that  Angerean  had 
driven  Gen.  Bnbna  back  into  Switzerland,  had 
already  ordered  the  retreat  npon  Langres. 
Bl&cher  understood  at  once  that  a  retreat  npon 
Langres  would  lead  to  a  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  Napoleon  off 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  dispirited  mun  army, 
resolved  upon  apain  marching  straight  in  the 
direction  of  Pans,  toward  the  Marne,  where 
he  could  now  expect  to  assemble  an  army  of 
100.000  men,  Wmtzingerode  having  arrived 
with  about  25,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rheims.  Balow  at  Laon  with  16,000  men,  the 
remainder  of  Eleist^s  corps  being  expected 
from  Erftirt,  and  the  rest  of  Langeron^s  corps, 
under  St.  Priest,  from  Mentz.  It  was  this 
second  separation  of  Bldcher  from  the  main 
array  that  turned  the  scale  against  Napoleon. 
If  the  latter  had  followed  the  retreating  main 
army  instead  of  the  advancing  Silesian  one, 
the  cainpaign  would  have  been  lost  for  the 
allies.  The  passage  of  the  Aube  before  Napo- 
leon had  foUowed  him,  the  only  difficult  point  in 
BltLcher^s  advance,  he  effected  by  construct- 
ing a  pontoon  bridge  at  Anglure  on  Feb.  24. 
Napoleon,  commanding  Oudinot  and  Mac- 
donald,  with  about  25,000  men,  to  follow  the 
main  army,  left  Herbisse  on  the  26th,  together 
with  Ney  and  Victor,  in  pursuit  of  the  SUesian 
army.  On  the  advice  sent  by  Bldcher  that 
the  main  army  had  now  but  the  two  marshals 
before  it,  Schwarzenberg  stopped  his  retreat, 
turned  round  upon  Oudinot  and  Macdonald, 
and  beat  them  on  the  27th  and  28th.  It  was 
BlQcher^s  intention  to  concentrate  his  army  at 
some  point  as  near  as  possible  to  Paris.  Mar- 
mont  with  his  troops  was  still  posted  at  S^ 
zanne,  while  Mortier  was  at  Obdteau-Thierry. 
On  Blacher^s  advance,  Marmont  retreated,  and 
united  on  the  26th  with  Mortier  at  La  Fert^ 
sous-Jouarre,  thence  to  retire  with  the  latter 
upon  Meaux.  BlQcher^s  attempt  during  two 
days  to  cross  the  Ourcq,  and  with  a  strongly 
advanced  front  to  force  the  two  marshals  to 
battle,  having  failed,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
march  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  He 
reached  Oulchy-le-ChAteau  on  March  2,  learned 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  capitulation  of 
Soissons,  which  had  been  effected  by  Btdow  a^^ 


Wintzingerode.  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day  crossed  tne  Aisne  and  concentrated  his 
whole  army  at  Soissons.  Napoleon,  who  had 
crossed  the  Marne  at  La  Fert<&-souiB-Jouarre, 
two  forced  marches  behind  Bldcher,  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Oh4teau-Thierry  and  Fismes, 
and,  having  passed  the  Yesle,  crossed  the 
Aisne  at  Benr-au-Bac,  March  6,  after  the 
recapture  of  Rheims  by  a  detachment  of  his 
armv.  Bl&cher  originally  intended  to  offer 
battle  behind  the  Aisne  on  Napoleon^s  passage 
of  that  river,  and  had  drawn  up  his  troops  for 
that  purpose.  When  he  became  aware  that 
Napoleon  took  the  direction  of  Fismes  and 
Berry-au-Bac,  in  order  to  pass  the  Silesian 
army  by  the  left,  he  decidea  upon  attacking 
him  from  Craonne  on  the  flank,  in  an  oblique 
position,  immediately  after  his  debouching  from 
Berry-au-Bac,  so  that  Napoleon  would  have 
been  forced  to  give  battle  with  a  defile  in  his 
rear.  Having  already  posted  his  forces,  wiUi 
the  right  wing  on  the  Aisne,  with  the  left  on 
the  Lette,  half  way  from  Soissons  to  Craonne, 
he  resigned  this  excellent  plan  on  making  sure 
that  Napoleon  had  on  the  6th  been  allowed 
by  Wintzingerode  to  pass  Berry-au-Bac  unmo- 
lested, and  had  even  pushed  a  detachment  on 
the  road  to  Laon.  He  now  thought  it  necessa- 
ry to  accept  no  decisive  battle  except  at  Laon. 
To  delay  Napoleon,  who  by  Oorbeny,  on  the 
causeway  from  Rheims,  could  reach  Laon  as 
soon  as  the  Silesian  army  from  Craonne,  Bln- 
cher  posted  the  corps  of  Vorontzoff  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Lette,  on  the  strong  plateau 
of  Craonne,  while  he  despatched  10,000  horse 
under  Wintzingerode,  to  push  on  by  Fdtieux 
toward  Corbeny,  with  the  order  to  fall  upon 
the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Napoleon  as  soon 
as  the  latter  should  be  engaged  in  attacking 
Vorontzoff.  Wintzingerode  failing  to  execute 
the  manoeuvre  intrusted  to  him.  Napoleon 
drove  Vorontzoff  from  the  plateau  on  the  7th, 
but  himself  lost  8,000  men,  whUe  Vorontzoff 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  4,700,  and  proved  able 
to  effect  his  retreat  in  good  order.  On  the  8th 
BlQcher  had  concentrated  his  troops  at  Laon, 
where  the  battle  must  decide  the  fate  of  both 
armies.  Apart  from  his  numerical  superiori- 
ty, the  vast  plain  before  Laon  was  peculiarly 
adapted  for  deploying  the  20,000  horse  of  the 
Silesian  army,  while  Laon  itself,  situated  on 
the  plateau  of  a  detached  hill,  which  has  on 
every  side  a  fall  of  12  to  80  degrees,  and  at  the 
foot  of  which  lie  four  villages,  offered  great  ad- 
vantages for  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack. 
On  that  day  the  left  French  wing,  led  by  Na- 
poleon himself,  was  repulsed,  while  the  right 
wing,  under  Marmont,  surprised  in  its  bivouacs 
at  nightfall,  was  so  completely  worsted  that 
tbe  marshal  could  not  bring  his  troops  to  a  halt 
before  reaching  Fismes.  Napoleon,  completely 
isolated  with  his  wing,  numbering  35,000  men 
only,  and  cooped  up  in  a  bad  position,  must 
have  yielded  before  far  superior  numbers  flush- 
ed with  victory.  But  on  the  following  mom- 
Uaur  a  fnver  attack  and  an  inflanmiation  of  the 
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eyes  disabled  Bltlcher,  while  Napoleon  yet  re- 
mained in  a  proYocatory  attitude,  in  the  same 
position,  which  so  far  intimidated  the  men  who 
now  directed  the  operations  that  they  not  only 
stopped  the  advance  of  their  own  troops  which 
haa  already  begnn,  bat  allowed  NapKoleon  to 
qnietly  retire  at  nightfall  to  Soissons.  Still  the 
battle  of  Laon  had  broken  his  forces,  physically 
and  morally.  He  tried  in  vain  by  the  sudden 
capture  on  March  13  of  Rheims,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  St  Priest,  to  restore 
himself.  So  ftilly  was  his  situation  now  under- 
stood, that  when  he  advanced  on  the  17tb  and 
18th  on  Arcis-sur-Aube,  against  the  main  ar- 
my, Schwarzenberg  himself  dared  to  stand 
and  accept  battle,  which  lasted  through  the 
20th  and  21st.  When  Napoleon  broke  it  of^ 
the  main  army  followed  him  up  to  Vitry,  and 
nnited  in  his  rear  with  the  Silesian  army. 
In  his  desp^  Napoleon  took  a  last  refuge 
in  a  retreat  upon  St  Dizier,  pretending  thus 
to  endanger  with  his  handral  of  men  the 
enormous  army  of  the  allies,  by  cutting  off  its 
main  line  of  communication  and  retreat  between 
Langres  and  Ohaumont;  a  movement  replied 
to  on  the  part  of  the  allies  by  their  onward 
march  to  Paris.  On  March  80  took  place  the 
battle  before  Paris,  in  which  the  Silesian  army 
stormed  Montmartre.  Though  Bldcher  had  not 
recovered  since  the  battle  of  Laon,  he  still  ap- 
peared in  the  battle  for  a  short  time,  on  horse- 
back, with  a  shade  over  his  eyes ;  but  after  the 
capitiilation  of  Paris  he  laid  down  his  command, 
the  pretext  being  his  sickness,  and  the  real  cause 
the  clashing  of  his  open-mouthed  hatred  agidnst 
the  French  with  the  diplomatic  attitude  which 
the  allied  sovereigns  thought  fit  to  exhibit 
Thus  he  entered  Paris,  March  Bl,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  private  individual.  During  the 
whole  campdgn  of  1814,  he  alone  among  the 
allied  army  represented  the  principle  of  the  of- 
fensive. By  the  battle  of  La  Rothidre  he  baf- 
fled the  Oh&tiUon  pacificators ;  by  his  resolution 
at  M6ry  he  saved  the  allies  fi'om  a  ruinous  re- 
treat ;  and  by  the  battle  of  Laon  he  decided  the 
first  capitulation  of  Paris. — After  the  first  peace 
of  Pans  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der and  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  on 
their  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  f&ted  as 
the  hero  of  the  day.  All  the  military  orders 
of  Europe  were  showered  upon  him ;  the  king 
of  Prussia  created  for  him  the  order  of  the 
iron  cross ;  the  prince  regent  of  England  gave 
him  his  portrait,  and  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  academical  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1815  he 
again  decided  the  final  campaign  against  Na- 

Joleon.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ligny, 
une  16,  though  now  78  years  of  age,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  routed  army  to  form  anew  and 
march  on  the  heels  of  their  victor,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  appear  i^  the  evening  of  June  18  on  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo,  an  exploit  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  war.  (See  Waterloo.) 
His  pursuit  of  the  French  fugitives  from  Water- 
loo to  Paris  possesses  one  parallel  only,  in  Na- 
poleon^s  equally  remarkable  pursuit  of  the  Prus- 


sians from  Jena  to  Stettin.  He  now  entered 
Paris  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  even  had 
Mnfiing,  his  quartermaster  generd,  installed  as 
the  military  governor  general  of  Paris.  He  in- 
sisted upon  Napoleon^s  being  shot,  the  bridge 
of  Jena  blown  up,  and  the  restitution  to  their 
original  owners  of  the  treasures  plundered  by 
the  French  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  first  wish  was  bafiied  by  Wellington,  and 
the  second  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  while  the 
last  was  realized.  He  remained  at  Paris  three 
months,  very  frequently  attending  the  gam- 
bling tables  for  rouge-et-noir.  On  th6  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Rostock,  his  native  place,  where  the 
inhabitants  united  to  raise  a  public  monnmeot 
in  his  honor.  On  the  occurrence  of  his  death, 
the  whole  Pmssian  army  w^it  into  mourning 
for  eight  days. — Le  tieux  diable,  as  he  was 
nicknamed  by  Napoleon,  ^^  Manual  Forwards,*' 
as  he  was  styled  by  ^e  Russians  of  the  Silesian 
army,  was  essentially  a  general  of  cavalry.  In 
this  specialty  he  excelled,  because  it  required 
tactical  acquirements  only,  but  no  strategicsl 
knowledge.  Participating  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  the  popular  hatred  against  Niqpoleoo 
and  the  French,  he  was  popular  with  the  mol- 
titude  for  his  plebeian  passions,  his  gross  com- 
mon sense,  the  vul^uity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  coarseness  of  his  speech,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  knew  on  fit  occasions  how  to  impart 
a  touch  of  fieiy  eloquence.  He  was  the  model 
of  a  soldier.  Setting  an  example  as  the  bravest 
in  battle  and  the  most  inde&tigable  in  exer- 
tion ;  exercifl&ng  a  fascinating  iimnenoe  on  the 
common  soldier ;  joining  to  his  rash  bravery  a 
sagacious  appreciation  of  the  ground,  a  qinidc 
resolution  in  difiScult  situations,  stnbbcHnaneM 
in  defence  equal  to  his  energy  in  the  attack, 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  for  himself 
the  right  course  in  shnpler  combinations,  and 
to  rely  upon  Gneisenau  in  those  which  were 
more  intricate,  he  was  the  true  general  for  the 
military  operations  of  1818-*16,  which  bore  the 
character  half  of  regular  and  half  of  insurrec- 
tionary warfare.  The  biography  of  BlQcher  has 
been  written  by  Yamhagen  von  Ense  (Berlin, 
1843),  Bieske  (1862),  and  Scherr  (2  vols.,  Leip* 
sic,  1862). 

BLIJDOFF,  Daltri  HlktlayeTllch,  count,  a  Ros- 
sian  statesman,  bom  in  Moscow  in  1788,  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  March  2,  1864.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Moscow,  was  long  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  London,  Stockholm,  and 
Vienna,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
domestic  administration.  At  the  advent  of 
Nicholas  he  belonged,  with  Dashkoff  and 
Uvaroff,  to  the  triad  which  Karanudn,  the 
Russian  historian,  recommended,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  emperor,  as  the  fittest  men 
to  carry  out  his  reformatory  ideas.  Blndoff 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1832 
was  transferred  to  the  more  important  position 
of  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  1839  he  suc- 
ceeded Dashkoff  as  secretary  of  the  department 
of  justice,  and  subsequently  became  president 
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of  the  legialatire  department  In  tbe  ooimcil  of 
the  empire.  As  such  he  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  compilatioa  and  publication  of  the  general 
code  of  civil  and  oriminol  laws  (Srod  Zakonov). 
He  was  made  a  connt  of  the  empire  in  1842. 
In  l&46-'7  he  was  special  envo^  to  Rome,  to 
oonclode  a  concordat.  After  the  acoession  of 
Alexander  IL  in  1866  Bludoff  was  appoints 
ed  president  of  the  aoadem;  of  sciences  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  three  fears  later  was  named 
on  tbe  committee  to  prepare  measDres  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  In  18S1,  on  tbe  res- 
ignation of  Prince  Orloff,  be  became  president 
of  the  oonncil  of  ministers  and  of  tbe  cuoncil 
of  the  empire. 

BLUE,  one  of  tbe  seven  primary  colors. 
Like  tbe  green  of  tbe  forest  and  tbe  field,  na- 
ture appears  to  have  adopted  the  color  for  the 
sea  and  akj  with  reference  to  ita  soft  and  pleas- 
ing effect  upon  the  e;e.  la  these,  its  various 
shades  are  seen  in  their  highest  perfection,  and 
thej  are  also  most  brilliantlj  displajed  in  the 
sapphire  and  the  turquoise.  In  tbe  arta,  it  is 
derived  for  dyes  from  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  minenu  kingdoms.  Indigo 
ia  the  most  common  vegetable  material  for 
prodncing  it.  A  great  variety  of  berries  ore 
also  used,  tbe  juices  of  which  become  blue  by 
the  addition  of  alkali  or  salts  of  copper. 
Among  mineral  substances,  cobalt  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  tbe  brilliant  blue  produced  by 
its  salta.  Cobalt  blue  is  used  for  coloring  glass 
and  porcelain.  Mountain  blue  is  derived  from 
carbonate  of  copper.  Bremen  blue  or  verditer 
is  a  greenish  bine  color,  obtained  from  copper 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Prasdan  bine, 
nsed  for  chemical  pnrposes  and  as  a  pigment, 
is  obtained  Irom  horns,  buofe,  or  dried  blood; 
other  blues  are  obtained  from  combinations  of 
molybdenum  and  oxide  of  tin.  Ultramarine  is 
a  beautiful  bloe  pigment  prepared  from  tbe 
mineral  lapis  lazuli,  which  until  recentlj  has 
defied  all  imitation. 

BLDE,  Prwdaa.    See  Psrssim  Blub. 

BLUEBIRD,  a  North  American  bird  of  the 
genus  tialia,  order  poMtret,  tribe  d^ntiro*tre*, 
and  family  luteinida.  Tbe  best  known  specieg, 
S.  Wiltonii  (Swoins.),  is  about  7  inches  long 
and  10  inches  in  extent  of  wings;  tbe  bill  is 
block,  abont  half  an  inch  long,  and  nearly 
straight;  tbe  plnmoge  of  tbe  male  is  soft  and 
blended,  above  of  a  bright  azure  blue,  below 
yellowish  brown,  and  the  belly  white;  the  fe- 
male bas  the  npper  parts  of  a  hue  approaching 
leaden,  with  the  rest  like  the  male,  tbongh 
duller;  tbe  young  have  tbe  head  and  bock 
brownish.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  perhaps  some  of  tbe 
Pacific  tarritories;  it  is  very  spnghtiy  and 
familiar,  and  is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 
The  nest  is  made  either  in  a  box  prepared  for 
it,  or  in  any  convenient  hole  in  a  tree;  tbe 
eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pale  bine  color. 
The  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  msects 
and  spiders,  and  also  the  ripe  fruits  of  the 
aouth.     Ita  song  is  a  soft  agreeable  warble,  be- 


coming plaintive  as  winter  approaches,  at 
which  season  most  of  them  repair  to  the  south- 
em  states.  There  are  two  other  species  much 
resembling  tbe  above,  S.  Mexieana  (Swuns.) 
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and  S.  antiea  (Swains.).  The  bluebird  is  one 
of  tbe  earliest  of  oar  spring  songsters,  and  does 
good  service  to  the  agriculturist  in  destroying 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  grubs,  wire-worms,  end 
other  similar  pests;  it  rarely  iignres  garden 
fruits,  preferring  those  of  the  sumach  and  tbe 
wild  cherry. 

BLEE  ElBTH,  a  S.  conn^  of  Minnesota, 
bounded  N.  partly  by  the  Minnesota  river; 
area,  TSO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,802.  Tbe 
Winona  and  Bt.  Peter,  the  Minnesota  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  St  Paul  and  Sioux 
City  railroads  traverse  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  726,879  bushels  of 
wheat,  196,0flO  of  Indian  com,  467,576  of  oata, 
S6,U6  of  barley,  65,S98  of  potatoes,  16,994 
tons  of  bay,  and  87.971  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  4,402  borsee,  11,781  homed  cattle,  6,690 
sbeep,  and  5,65S  swine.     Capital,  Mankato. 

BLCEFIELD8,  or  BlewliUs,  a  river  and  town  of 
Nicaragna,thelatterontheMoBquilocoa8t.  The 
rirer  is  several  hundred  miles  long,  is  navigable 
for  80  miles,  and  empties  into  an  inlet  of  the 
Caribbean  sea.  It  is  also  known  as  Rio  Escon- 
dido.  Tbe  town  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  about  200  m.  E,  8.  E.  of 
Leon,  and  150  m.  >.  of  San  Jos*,  Costa  Rica, 
and  bas  about  500  inhabitants  and  a  good  har- 
bor. It  was  formerly  tbe  residence  of  the  Ung 
of  the  Mosquito  country, 

BUEHSH  (ttmnodon  tallator,  Cuv.),  an 
aeanthopterygian  fish  of  tbe  family  of  seomW- 
da,  called  also  tbe  skipjack,  and  sometimes 
horee  mackerel ;  both  of  Uie  latter  terms  are 
applied  to  other  scomberoid  fishea,  and  tbe  last 
especially,  on  the  New  England  coast,  to  a 
speciea  of  tunny.    AU  the  upper  part  of  the 
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hoij  is  of  &  blnieh  color,  the  lower  part  of  sides 
and  abdomen  whitish,  a  Itijf^  black  spot  at  tiie 
baae  of  pectoral  flas ;  the  jaws  are  armed  with 
promineat,  sharp,  end  lani^inated  t«eth,  the 
lower  with  one  row,  the  upper  with  a  second 
posterior  row  of  Bmall  ones;,  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  vomer,  and  palatal  bones  are  also 
crowded  with  very  small  teeth;  the  opereolam 
terminates  in  two  points,  notspinte,  the  lateral 
line  be^nning  jast  above  its  posterior  angle, 
and,  onrving  with  the  body,  terminating  at  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fln ;  the  fins  are  covered 
with  scales.  It  arrives  on  the  coast  of  the 
middle  states  earl^  in  the  spring,  accompanyipg 
the  weakfish  (otoliOita  regalu,  Cuv.)  in  its 
migratious,  and  feeding  principally  upon  it;  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Maasocbo setts  bay  in  the 
aummer  months,  where  it  is  often  'seen  chasing 
the  schools  of  menhaden  and  mackerel,  jump- 
ing ont  of  water,  and  so  hotly  parsaing  its 
prey  as  to  drive  lor^  numbers  of  them  opon 
the  beaches.  The  sue  varies  from  1  to  8  feet 
in  length,  the  weight  from  5  to  14  tba.,  the 
former  beintf  t^e  orainary  weight  of  those  seen 
in  the  market.  They  ore  among  the  most 
swift,  strong,  and  voraoioos  of  fishes;  they  will 
bite  eagerly  at  any  object  drawn  rapidly  through 


the  water,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
catch  them  by  trolling  in  sail  boats;  so  sharp 
are  tlieir  teetli  that  it  is  necessary  to  wire  the 
line  for  a  short  distance  above  the  hook  or 
spoon.  It  is  BO  terrible  a  foe  to  the  mackerel, 
that  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  fish  on  the  New 
England  coast  in  18GT  was  attributed  by  the 
fishermen  mainly  to  its  presence.  It  generally 
swim«  near  the  surface.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  summer  it  is  most  ezcullent  eating.  It 
runs  up  the  mouths  of  rivers  even  to  quite  fresh 
water,  being  token  in  the  Hudson  as  high  np 
as  Sing  Slug,  in  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  Potomac  as  far  up  aa  Acqnia  creek. 
It  ranges  far  along  the  coasts  of  North  and 
Sooth  America,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Valen- 
ciennea,  inhabits  as  a  single  species  both  oceans. 
It  is  erratic  in  its  habits,  and  on  some  coasts 
does  not  appear  for  many  years  and  then  sud- 
denly returns  in  great  numbers.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  1 8th  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  it  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
coast  of  New  England. 

lUIEING  OF  HCTIU,  the  process  of  giving  a 
blue  color  to  metallic  substances  by  heat.  Iron 
when  heated  becomes  first  of  a  light,  then  of 
a  darker  gold  color,  and  finally  blue.  Steel 
heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled  is  ren- 
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dered  hard  and  brittle.  It  ia  rutored  to  u^ 
degree  of  softness  by  heating  it  op  to  certain 
temperatores  and  aUowing  it  to  oool  slowly. 
These  temperatures  ore  precisely  indicated  by 
the  color  of  thefilmof  oxide  which  forms  opon 
ita  surface.  The  first  perceptible  tint  is  a  light 
straw  color,  which  is  produced  by  the  lowest 
degree,  and  indicates  the  hardest  temper;  tb« 
beat  required  is  from  4S0°  to  4S0°  F. ;  it  i« 
used  for  lanceta,  razors,  and  snr^cal  instra- 
ments.  At  470*  a  full  yellow  is  produced ;  it 
is  the  temper  fitted  for  scalpels,  penknives,  and 
fine  cutlery.  The  temperature  of  490°  give*  a 
brown  yellow,  which  is  the  temper  for  shears 
intended  for  cutting  iron.  At  610°  the  first 
tinge  of  pniple  shows  itself;  this  is  the  temper 
employed  for  penknives.  The  purple  hue 
which  appears  at  520°  is  the  tint  for  table  and 
carving  knives.  A  temperature  from  580°  to 
&T0°  produces  various  ahadea  of  bine,  snch  ■• 
are  used  for  watch  springs,  sword  blades,  saws, 
and  instruments  requiring  great  elasticity.  The 
different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  exactly  regu- 
lated by  plunging  the  articles  in  an  ou  bath. 


temper  their  cold  chisels,  drills,  and  other 
toots,  by  chilling  them  from  a  red  heat  by  im- 
mersion in  water ;  a  bright  spot  is  then  filed 
upon  the  point,  which  is  then  heated  in  the 
forge  until  this  spot  has  assumed  the  desred 

BLDE  UWS,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  th« 
early  enactments  of  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  but  more  frequently  limited  to  the 
laws  of  New  Haven  colony.  The  origin  of  th« 
term  is  notexactly  known.  The  mostprobabte 
derivation  is  that  given  by  Profeasor  Kingsley, 
who  thinks  the  epithet  "  blue  "  waa  applied  to 
any  one  who  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  looked 
with  disapprobation  on  the  licentiouaneae  of  the 
times.    Thus,  in  Hudibras, 

F«r  bl«  nHcton,  H  wm  Dt 

To  nutdi  Urn  Mralnf  ud  bU  wtt; 

Tm*  Pr«*t>]itn1u  trag  bag*. 

In  the  colonies  this  epithet  was  applied  not 
only  to  persons,  bat  to  llie  oostoms,  institotiona, 
and  laws  of  the  Puritans.  Hence,  probably,  s 
belief  with  some  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws, 
known  as  the  blue  laws,  must  somewhere  have 
had  a  local  habitation.  The  existence  of  aacb 
a  code  of  blue  lawa  is  fully  disproved.  The 
only  authority  in  ita  favor  is  Peters,  who  ia  no- 
toriously untrustworthy.  The  traditions  npoa 
this  subject,  from  which  Peters  framed  hia 
stories,  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  early  settlers  of  New  Haven  were  uncom- 
monly strict  in  their  appli(»tion  of  the  "gene- 
ral rules  of  righteousness.'''  Judge  Smith,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  history  (if  New  York, 
published  in  "New  York  Historical  Collec- 
tions," vol,  iv.,  gives  evidence  a^nst  the  ex- 
istence of  the  blue  laws,  which  is  particularly 
valuable,  us  it  was  put  on  record  some  16  years 
before  Peters's  history  was  published.  He 
writ«s:  "  Few  there  are  who  speak  of  the  bine 
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laws  (a  title  of  the  origin  of  which  the  author 
is  ignorant),  who  do  not  imagine  they  form  a 
code  of  rnles  drawn  up  for  future  conduct,  by 
an  enthusiastic  precise  set  of  reli^onists ;  and 
if  the  inventions  of  wits,  humorists,  and  buf- 
foons were  to  be  credited,  they  must  consist  of 
many  large  volumes.  The  author  had  the 
curiosity  to  resort  to  them  when  the  commis- 
sioners met  at  New  Haven  for  ac(justing  a  par- 
tition line  between  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts in  1767;  and  a  parchment-covered  book 
of  demi- royal  paper  was  handed  him  for  the 
laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  in  the  office 
passing  under  thb  odd  title.  It  contMns  the 
memorials  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  col- 
ony, which  consisted  of  persons  who  had  wan- 
dered beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet  unauthor- 
ized by  the  crown  to  set  up  any  civil  govern- 
ment in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to  conduct 
themselves  by  the  Bible.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  judges  they  chose  took  up  an 
authority  which  every  religious  man  exercises 
over  his  own  children  and  domestics.  Hence 
their  attentions  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in 
instances  with  which  the  civil  magistrate  can 
never  intermeddle  in  a  regular  well  policed 
constitution,  because  to  preserve  liberty  they 
are  recognizable  only  by  parental  authority." 
'^  The  good  men  and  good  wives  were  admon- 
ished and  fined  for  liberties  daily  corrected, 
but  never  made  criminal  by  the  l^ws  of  large 
and  well  poised  communities ;  and  so  £eu*  is  the 
common  idea  of  the  blue  laws  being  a  collec- 
tion of  rules  from  being  true,  that  they  are 
only  records  of  convictions  consonant  in  the 
judgment  of  the  magistrates  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  dictates  of  reason."  See  also 
Palfrey's  "History  of  New  England,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  32,  note. 

BLUE  UCK  8mN€»3,  a  .viUage  of  Nichoks 
CO.,  Kentucky,  on  Licking  river,  40  m.  N.  E.  of 
Frankfort;  pop.  in  1870,  751.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  form  an  article 
of  considerable  traffic  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  contain  soda,  magnesia, 
lime,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
in  combination  with  muriates  and  sulphates. 

BLVE  MOBTDAT,  originally  so  called  from  a 
fashion,  prevalent  in  the  16th  century,  of  dec- 
orating the  churches  on  the  Monday  preceding 
Lent  with  blue  colors.  It  was  celebrated  as  a 
general  holiday,  and  the  excesses  frequentiy 
committed  during  the  revels  led  to  stringent 
enactments  on  the  subject,  amounting  almost 
to  an  abolition  of  the  custom. 

BLUE  MOUBiTAINS.  I.  The  central  mountain 
range  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  extends 
E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
with  ofisets  covering  its  eastern  portion.  The 
main  ridges  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high, 
and  are  flanked  by  lower  ranges,  gradually  slo- 
ping off  into  verdant  savannahs.  These  moun- 
tains are  remarkable  for  their  steep  declivities 
and  sharp,  narrow  crests,  which  are  some- 
times only  a  few  yards  across.    They  cover  | 


the  greater  part  of  the  island,  the  level 
portions  being  estimated  at  not  more  than 
^  part  of  the  whole.  The  valleys  are  deep 
longitudinal  depressions,  covered,  as  are  also 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  with  dense  vegeta- 
tion and  stately  forests.  In  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1692  these  mountains  were  terribly 
snattered  and  rent  II«  A  range  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  New  South  Wales,  extending  through 
the  counties  of  Cook,  Roxburgh,  and  West- 
moreland, nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
forming  tiie  dividing  ridge  between  the  rivers 
of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  These 
mountains  att^n  a  considerable  elevation,  Mt. 
Beemarang,  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak, 
having  a  height  of  4,100  ft.  The  road  which 
crosses  them,  built  in  1818,  is  in  places  8,400 
ft.  high.  The  range  oonasts  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. 

BLUE  BIME,  the  most  eastern  of  the  princi- 
pal ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moun- 
tahkB,  It  is  the  continuation  S.  of  the  Potomac 
of  the  same  great  ridge  which  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  is  known  as  the  South  moun- 
tain. It  retains  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge  till  it 
crosses  the  James  river,  from  which  to  the 
line  of  North  Carolina  its  continuation  is  call- 
ed the  Alleghany  mountain.  Running  through 
North  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  it  again  bears 
the  name  of  Blue  Ridge.  (See  Appalachian 
Mountains.) 

BLUE  BlfEB,  a  river  of  Indiana,  rising  in 
Henry  county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
takes  a  S.  W.  course,  and  joins  Sugar  creek,  in 
Johnson  county,  after  which  it  takes  the  name 
of  Driftwood  fork,  or  East  fork  of  White  river. 
Above  Sugar  creek  it  is  from  80  to  60  yards 
wide,  and  affords  excellent  water  power.  The 
towns  of  Shelbyville  and  Newcastle  are  on  its 
banks. 

BLUE  STOCKIHaS,  a  title  which  originated  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  ladies 
who  cultivated  learned  conversation.  Dr.  Do- 
ran  relates  that  in  1757  it  was  much  the  fashion 
for  ladies  to  form  evening  assemblies  where 
they  might  participate  in  t^  with  literary  and 
ingenious  men.  One  of  the  most  eminent  talk- 
ers on  these  occasions  was  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
who  always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  his  ab- 
sence at  any  time  was  so  regretted  that  it  used 
to  be  said,  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the 
blue  stockings."  The  titie  was  by  degrees 
transferred,  nrst  to  the  clubs  of  this  kind,  and 
then  to  the  ladies  who  attended  them.  It  soon 
became  a  general  appellation  for  pedantic  or 
ridiculously  literary  ladies.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  clubs  was  that  which  met  at 
Mrs.  Montagues,  which  was  sometimes  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  princi- 
pal members  of  which  have  been  sketched  and 
eulogized  by  Hannah  More,  in  her  poem  enti- 
tied  **  The  Bas  Bleu." 

BLUE  TITRIOL.    See  Coppeb,  vol.  v.,  p.  818. 

BLUET  D'i&BiRES,  Bernard,  a  profesuonal 
French  fool,  born  about  1566,  died  m  1606.  In 
boyhood  he  was  a  shepherd,  afterward  a  cart- 
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1868);  Da»  modeme  VSlkerreeht  alt  EtehU- 
bveh  mit  Erlduterungen  (MSrdlingeo,  1868  ; 
FreQch  tranelation,  by  Lardy,  Paris,  186fl) ; 
Dai  modern*  VulixT^eekt  in  dem  Frant6»i»eh- 
3euUelianKriegevon\S.'lQ{B.i-\Ae\bsiTg,  1871); 
and  Da*  DeuUehe  StaatnedrterbTtch,  ia  coH' 
junction  with  Brater  {11  vols.,  1B67-'T0). 

BOl,  a  large  serpent  of  the  family  boida, 
order  ophidia.  This  family  is  known  by  the 
following  characters:  The  under  part  aC  the 
body  and  tail  ie  covered  with  transverse  bands, 
each  of  a  single  piece,  narrow,  scaly,  and 
often  six-sided ;  there  is  neither  spnr  nor  rattle 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  hinder  iLmbs,  formed 
of  several  bones,  ore  developed  into  an  ei- 
eerted  homy  qtine  or  hook  on  each  side  of 
the  vent;  the  body  compressed,  larger  toward 
the  middle;  the  tail  ^ort  and  prehensile;  the 

fiupil  oblone  and  erect;  and  scales  small,  at 
east  on  the  ninder  part  of  the  head.  They  are 
the  largest  of  fterpenta,  and  thongh  without 
venom,  their  immense  muscular  power  enables 
them  to  crash  within  Iheir  folds  large  animals, 
which  tiiey  first  labricate  with  saliva,  and  then 
swallow  whole  by  their  enormously  dilatable 
Jaws  and  gullet. — It  appears  that  serpents  of 
tiiis  family  once  existea  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
tlie  Mediterranean  regions  of  AfKca.  Vir- 
gil's description  of  the  death  of  LaocoAn  and 
his  two  sons,  as  well  as  the  luagniflcent  marble 
CToup  which  either  tbmished  the  subject  for 
his  description,  or  was  suggested  to  the  sculptor 
by  it,  ana  again  the  account  in  the  34tfa  idyl 
of  TheoeritDs  of  the  serpenta  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  the  infant  Hercnles  in  his  cradle,  all 
show  that  the  artist«  were  perfectly  ooqaunted 
with  the  action  of  constricting  serpents.  The 
narrative  by  Valerius  Maiirans  of  the  gigantic 
serpent  which  bad  its  lur  by  the  waters  of  the 
river  Bagradas  (Mejerda),  not  far  from  Dtica,  or 
the  pre«ent  site  of  Tunis,  and  kept  the  whole 
army  of  Regulns  at  bay,  killing  many  of  his 
soldiers,  ,until  it  was  at  length  destroyed  by 
Stones  cast  from 'the  en^es  used  in  the  siege 
of  cities,  is  familiar  to  most  readers.  Pliny 
adds  that  the  serpents  called  bom  in  Italy  con- 
firm this ;  for  that  tbey  grow  so  large  that  one 
killed  on  the  Vatican  hill  m  the  reign  of  Claadins 
had  the  entire  body  of  an  infant  in  its  belly, 
Suetoniaa  mentions  the  exhibition  of  a  serpent 
of  50  cabils  (TS  feet)  in  length,  in  front  of  the 
Comitinm.  These  reptiles,  which  are  now 
found  in  tropical  conntries  only,  have  been 
distinguished  into  36  genera,  nnder  which  are 
arranged,  according  to  characteristic  differ- 
ences, the  serpents  in  the  British  maseom. 
Among  these  genera,  most  of  which  contain 
severaJf  apecios,  are  the  following:  I.  Python, 
two  species,  distinguLshed  from  &e  bon  by 
placing  its  eggs  in  gruuos,  and  covering  them 
with  ite  body,  a  hnbit  which  had  been  doabted, 
but  has  been  verified  from  observation  of  the 
proceediuga  of  a  python  in  the  jardin  det 
planU*  at  Paris :  the  ular  taviad  of  Ilindo- 
ftan,  Ceylon,  and  Borneo,  and  the  rock  snake 
of  Java.    The  former  is  one  of  the  largest  asd 


moat  terrible  of  all  these  monsters,  said  to  grow 
to  80  ft.  in  length,  and  proportionally  stout, 
and  to  be  able  to  manage  a  full-grown  bufialo. 


t^aoJUe  PjthoB  Izienhitliif , 

There  have  been  Uving  specimens  of  both  thsM 
snakes  in  the  zoClogicid  gardens,  Regent's  park, 
London.  II.  Hortalia,  three  spedee,  aU  of 
South  Africa:  Hie  Natal  rock  snake,  25  fL 
long,  and  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  stout  man ; 
the  Guinea  rock  enake,  of  which  there  was  a 


Niiil  Bock  Buka  (HortiU*  NMtleaA). 

specimen  in  the  Regent's  park  ;  and  tbe  royal 
rock  snake,  supposed  to  weigh  over  100  lbs. 
III.  Boa,  four  species,  peculiar  to  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Pera.  This  is  the 
geuns  which  has  given  the  general  name  to  the 
whole  family  of  great  constricting  serpenis. 
The  skin  of  one  of  these  serpents,  of  tbe  first 
species,  boa  eonttrietor,  tbe  tlieoatl  and  tena- 
euiUahuilia  of  tbe  Mexicans,  and  the  object 
of  their  serpent  worship,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  museum.  The  proper  boa  is  decided 
by  Cnvier  not  to  be  a  native  of  any  portioo  of 
the  old  world.  IV.  Euntrtet,  one  species,  the 
nativeof  tropical  America;  this  is  the  anaconda, 
a  name  said  to  be  of  Ceylonese  ori^n,  which, 
like  that  of  boa,  has  been  vulgarly  given  to  the 
whole  family.  (See  ANicOND*.)— This  is  tbe 
moet  terrible  class  of  destructive  reptiles  m  ex- 
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istence.  Their  long,  keen  teeth  are  cnrred 
strongly  backward,  eacli  tooth  in  either  jaw 
fitting  between  the  interBtices  of  two  in  the 


other,  cbspiDg  whatever  thej  eeize  npon  inei- 
tricablj.  The  bodj  is  readily  wonnd  about  the 
victim  in  huge  knota,  compressed  closer  and 
closer  until  life  is  extinct.  Mr.  McLood,  who 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
Aloeste,  in  which  was  brooght  over  to  England 
from  the  island  of  Borneo  a  eerpent  of  the 
family  of  hoida,  16  ft.  long  and  18  inches  in 
circomferenoe,  describes  their  process  of  con- 
striction, A  goat  was  put  into  the  cage  of  the 
boa  every  three  weeks  and  swallowed,  not  by 
the  power  of  suction,  hat  bj  the  effect  of 
mnscolar  contraction,  assisted  by  two  rows  of 
strong,  hooked  teeth.  This  snake  was  3  hours 
and  20  minutes  employed  in  gorging  the  goat, 
daring  which  time,  particolariy  while  the  ani- 
mal was  in  the  jaws  and  throat  of  the  con- 
strictor, the  skin  of  the  latter  was  distended 
almost  to  bursting,  while  the  points  of  the 
horns  could  be  seen,  threatening  as  it  were  at 
every  moment  to  pierce  the  scaly  coat  of  the 
destroyer.  The  snake  coiled  himself,  and  re- 
mained torpid  for  three  weeks,  during  which 
he  so  completely  digested  and  converted  to  his 
own  use  the  whole  of  the  goat,  that  he  passed 
nothing  from  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter,  not  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  animal,  and  a  few  hairs;  aadat  the 
end  of  that  time  was  in  condition  to  devour 
another  goat.  Mr.  Broderip,  the  author  of 
"leaves  from  the  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist" 
and  the  "Zo6logical  Journal,"  describes  in  al- 
most the  same  words  the  killing  and  degluti- 
tion of  a  rabbit,  which  ho  observed  in  the  tower 
of  London.  The  time  reqaired  to  kill  the  rabbit 
was  eight  minotes.  In  every  respect,  indeed, 
Mr.  Broderip  corroborates  the  observationB  of 
Mr.  McLeod,  except  on  one  point,  whether  the 
respiration  of  the  serpent  is  suspended  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,   which   Mr.  McLeod 


affirms  and  Mr.  Broderip  denies,  althongh  with- 
out dissection  the  mode  of  his  breathing  can- 
not well  be  determined. 

BOIDEN,  Jaacs,  an  English  dramatist  and 
biographer,  bom  at  ^hitehaven  in  1762,  died 
in  tSSS.  He  was  a  pamter,  but  abandoned  the 
art,  and  wrote  plays,  none  of  which  now  keep 
possession  of  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  lives 
of  John  Kemhie,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  an  "Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  the  various  Pictures  and 
Prints  of  Shakespeare"  fLondon,  1824),  di- 
rected against  what  is  called  Talma's  portrait 
of  Sh^espeare,  and  accepting  the  Chandos 
portrait  as  authentic. 

BOADlCEl,  or  Bodkea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  a 
British  tribe  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  conn- 
tJee  of  Cambridge,  Sutfolk,  Norfolk,  and  Hert- 
ford, died  about  A.  D,  62.  Her  hasl>and,  Prasu- 
tagns,  the  king  of  the  Iceni,  dying,  left  the  em- 

Kror  Nero  and  his  own  two  daughters  joint 
irs  to  his  great  wealth,  hoping  thereby  to 
preserve  his  family  and  kingdom  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  conquerors.  Bnt  his  kingdom  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Roman 
centurions.  For  some  real  or  imaginary  of- 
fence the  British  queen  was  publicly  scourged, 
and  her  daughters  were  abandoned  to  the  lust 
of  theslavea.  Taking  advantage  of  theabsence 
of  Snetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  governor, 
from  that  part  of  England,  Boadicea  raised 'the 
whole  military  force  of  her  barbarians,  and 
bursting  at  their  head  upon  the  Roman  colony 
'of  London,  bnmod  the  city  and  put  to  the 
sword  in  that  and  neighboring  plaoes  at  least 
70,000  Roman  citizens,  traders,  Italians,  and 
other  subjects  of  the  empire.  Suetonius  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  queen  of  the  Iceni  was  in  command 
of  120,000  troops,  which  gradually  increased  to 
as  many  as  280,000,  according  Xa  Dion  Cassias, 
while  Suetonins  could  bring  into  the  lield  fewer 
than  10,000  soldiers.  The  battie  was  fiercely 
contented,  and  Boadicea  displayed  great  valor; 
but  her  troons  being  fina)ly  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  disciplined  Romans,  she  took  poison. 
The  victors  spared  nothing;  women,  chit- 
dreo,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  dogs,  were  all 
out  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  80,000  Britons 
were  butchered  that  day,  while  of  the  legion- 
aries only  400  fell,  and  abont  as  many  more 
were  wounded.  It  is  believed  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  not  far  from  Verulamium  (St. 
Albans),  a  Roman  colony,  which  at  the  first 
irruption  had  shared  the  fate  of  London. 

BOIK  (*u<  aper),  the  male  swine.  The  do- 
mestic hog  and  the  wild  boar  of  Europe,  Afri- 
ca, and  Asia  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
some  species,  and  will  breed  together  and  pro- 
duce young  capable  qf  propagating  their  kind. 
It  appears  that  the  most  improved  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  domesticated  breeds  are, 
for  the  most  part,  largely  crossed  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  Chinese  and  perhaps  the  Turk- 
ish varieties.  In  America,  Australia,  and  the 
Polynesian  group,  the  hog  was  unknown  origi- 
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nail;  in  a  natural  condition ;  but  having  been 
turned  out  everjwhero  by  the  early  navigators 
who  discovered  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  he  lias  propagated  his  species  so  rapid- 
ly that  he  is  now  everywhere  abundant,  both 
in  oonfinement  and  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
South  American  forests  in  particular  are  in- 
habited bj  vast  droves,  which  have  relapsed 
into  primitive  wildnass;  while  in  the  more 
Troody  parts  of  Virginia,  Che  western  states, 
and  Canada,  the  domestic  hog  has  become 
about  half  wild.  The  cbaraclAristioB  of  the 
boar  are  the  formidable  recurved  tusks  or  ca- 
nine teetli,  two  of  which  proceed  from  the 
npper  and  two  of  yet  more  formidable  dimen- 
sions from  the  lower  jaw,  with  which  it  inflicts 
wounds  of  the  moat  terribledeecription,  ripping 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  aiming  especially 
at  the  soft  parte,  as  the  belly  flanks,  and  groin 
of  the  horee,  dog,  or  man,  which  comes  in  hia 
way  with  hostjle  intentjona. — A  singnlar  va- 
riety of  the  boar  is  the  twhyrooasa  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.    (See  BABYBocsaA.)    The 
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peccary  of  Sonth  America,  which  was  formerly 
classed  with  the  wild  boar,  has  been  lately 
distinguished  as  an  entirely  separate  onimai. — 
Tbe  boar,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  has  for 
coarser  bristles  than  the  sow,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mal as  far  exceeds  the  tame  in  that  partdonlor 
as  in  his  strength,  size,  ferocity,  and  the  large- 
ness of  bis  tuaks.  Where  tbe  domestic  animal 
has  the  free  range  of  forest  lands,  in  which  it 
can  feed  on  acorns,  beech  mast,  and  the  fhiit 
of  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  flesh  is  proportional- 
ly valned ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
pork  of  Virginia  has  obtained  a  celebrity  in 
America  equal  to  that  of  Westphalia  in  Europe. 
No  other  reason  tends  so  materially  to  give  ita 
superior  excellence  to  the  flesh  of  the  wild  over 
that  of  the  tome  hog,  which  has  been  admitted 
in  all  ages.  It  is  singnlar,  however,  that  tbe 
flesh  of  the  boar  in  its  wild  state  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  sow ;  while  in  the  domestica- 
ted animal  that  of  the  male,  unless  castrated,  is 
so  rank  as  to  be  uneatable. — During  the  middle 
ages  the  wild  boar  abounded  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  hunting  the  boar  was  the  most 
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esteemed  of  all  field  sporta.  Tbe  boar  goes  to 
run,  as  it  is  called,  t&  December,  after  whicli 
time  his  flesh  is  uneatable ;  the  aesson  for  hunt- 
ing him  commences  in  September,  when  he  is 
in  his  most  perfect  condition.  A  wild  boor  in 
his  first  year  is  called  a  pig  of  the  sannder ;  the 
next  year,  a  hog  of  the  second ;  then,  a  hog- 
st«er:  in  liie  fourth  year,  when  he  leavea  the 
saunder,  a  boar ;  and  stl«r  tliat  a  sanglier.  A 
boar  is  farrowed  with  bis  full  number  of  t«eth, 
which  only  increase  in  size,  especially  the  tuaks 
of  the  lower  jaws,  which  are  those  with  which 
he  strikes,  those  of  the  upper  jaws  being  nsed 
only  to  whet  the  others.  Boars  were  banted 
in  Europe  in  two  ways,  either  by  trackiag 
them  into  their  holts  or  dens,  which  were 
then  Bnrrounded  by  nets  or  toils,  and  the  boors 
driven  into  them,  or  what  was  called  at  forM 
with  dogs,  when  the  beast  was  roused  from  his 
lair,  and  hunted  with  relays  of  hounds,  until  he 
turned  to  bay,  when  he  was  despatched  wftb 
the  hoar  spear  or  hunting  sword.  In  England 
the  wild  boar  has  long  l>een  entirely  extinct; 
in  France  it  is  still  fonnd  in  parts  of  Brittany 
and  Notmandy;  and  in  parts  of  GermAny,  in 
Holstein,  in  Italy  (especially  in  the  Pontine 
marshes),  and  in  many  parte  of  Greece  and  Asa 
Minor,  it  is  still  abundant.  While  boar  hunting 
was  in  its  palmy  force,  a  particnlw  dog  was 
cultivated  for  the  sport,  which  was  of  great 
rarity  and  value.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
half-bred  dog,  between  the  bloodhound  and  tbe 
maetifi*.  There  was,  however,  a  dog  more  or 
less  homogeneons,  known  as  the  boar  honnd ; 
the  best  came  from  Pomeranto,  and  were  ixm 
of  tbe  choicest  gifts  presented  to  ,  crowned 
heads.  Boar  hunting,  or  pig  sticking,  as  it  is 
there  called,  la  etill  a  favorite  sport  in  British 
India,  especially  in  the  Deccan,  where  hogs 
abound  in  thereedyjnnglesof  theploina.  The 
hunters  are  mounted  on  Arab  conrsers,  and 
pursue  their  game  without  the  aid  of  di^o,  nm- 
ning  him  to  bay  by  the  mere  speed  of  their 
horses.  It  is  s^d  that  a  hog,  if  he  gete  a  mod- 
erately good  start,  can  maintain  a  pace  for  SO 
or  26  mbates  equal  to  the  fastest  horse  witli 
foi-honnds.  The  weapon  is  a  lanc«  of  tough 
bamboo  about  10  ft.  long,  with  a  steel  head 
shaped  like  a  laurel  leo^  and  as  keen  as  a  raiw. 
This  is  grasped  usnaUy  at  about  18  inches  from 
the  bntt,  overhandedly,  so  that  the  shaft  ex- 
tends nearly  horizontally  backward,  but  with 
a  downwai^  inclination,  the  head,  or  blade, 
being  in  the  rear  of  the  horse's  cronp.  When 
the  boar  chai^ea,  which  he  does  right  at  the 
horse's  fore  legs,  often  cutting  his  shanks  to 
the  bone  with  his  terrible  tusks,  and,  if  he  do 
not  wheel  off  in  time,  ripping  out  his  intestine*, 
the  horseman,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  strikes  him 
an  overhanded  stab,  delivered  perpendicularly 
downward,  between  the  ahonlders,  making  his 
horse  pivot  to  the  left,  on  his  hind  legs. 

BOUDUV.  L  G««ge  IMUM,  on  American 
miasionarv,  born  in  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 
1801,  died  in  Burmah,  Feb.  11,  1831.  In  1819 
he  ent«red  tbe  Waterville  academy,  which  was 
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organized  as  a  college  in  1820,  and  graduated 
in  1822.  He  was  immediately  elected  tutor, 
and  his  friends  hoped  that  he  would  remain  as 
a  professor;  but  after  about  a  year  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Ohris- 
tian  missions.  For  a  time  he  thought  of  labor- 
ing among  the  American  Indians ;  but  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  James  Ooleman  of  the 
Aracan  mission  induced  him  to  offer  himself 
to  the  Baptist  board  of  foreign  missions  in  1828, 
and  the  same  year  he  entered  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  W.  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  Feb.  16, 1825,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Hall  July  4,  and  on  July  16  sailed  for 
Calcutta.  Arriving  there  Dec.  2,  he  found 
several  missionaries  who  had  been  ariven  from 
Burmah,  and  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
were  in  a  Burman  prison.  It  being  necessary 
to  wait  until  Burmah  should  be  reopened  to 
missionary  labor,  he  spent  the  interval  in  ac- 
quiring the  language,  and  in  April,  1827,  joined 
Mr.  Judson  at  Amherst.  Maulmain,  the  new 
seat,  of  the  English  government,  was  chosen 
for  the  location  of  a  mission,  and  Mr.  Board- 
man  was  selected  to  superintend  it.  This  mis- 
sion was  planted  the  same  year,  and  became 
ultimately  the  radiating  point  of  influence  for 
the  Baptist  missions  in  Burmah.  To  his  pru- 
dence, piety,  and  organizing  force  is  largely 
due  this  success.  In  a  few  months  the  station 
at  Amherst  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole 
missionary  force  concentrated  at  Maulmain.  It 
was  then  decided  to  establish  another  station 
at  Tavoy,  about  150  miles  down  the  coast,  and 
Mr.  Boardman  was  unanimously  chosen  for 
this  difficult  work.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Ko  Tha-byoo,  a  Karen  convert  and  candidate 
for  baptism,  a  Siamese  lately  baptized,  and  a 
fevt  boys  from  his  school  at  Maulmain.  He 
reached  Tavoy  early  in  ApriL  1828,  and  bap- 
tized Ko  Tha-byoo— a  man  whose  labors  and 
success  among  his  countrymen  have  become 
historic.  Through  his  influence  a  few  persons 
were  brought  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Boardman.  These  carried  into  the  jungles  the 
news  that  a  white  teacher  had  brought  from 
beyond  the  sea  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  companies  began  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  see  and  hear  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Boardman  now  matured  plans  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  the  Burman  population  of 
Tavoy,  by  means  of  schools  and  other  instru- 
mentalities ;  And  having  been  urgently  invited, 
he  set  out  Feb.  5,  1828,  on  a  first  missionary 
tour  among  the  Karen  villages.  He  was  absent 
ten  days,  meeting  with  such  success  that  he 
entered  upon  a  systematic  course  of  itinerary 
labors.  Usually  accompanied  by  Ko  Tha- 
byoo  or  some  other  convert,  and  some  of  the 
boys  from  the  school,  he  would  visit  three  or 
four  villages  in  a  week,  preaching  in  zayats, 
going  from  house  to  house,  and  conversing  with 
those  whom  he  met  by  the  wayside.  Some- 
times he  made  boat  trips  on  the  river.  During 
three  years  he  maintained  an  almost  incredible 
activity,  in  spite  of  interruptions  occasioned  by 


frequent  sickness  and  repeated  deaths  in  his 
family^  and  while  he  was  sinking  under  con- 
sumption. The  only  cessation  of  his  labors 
was  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife^s  visit  to  Maul- 
main after  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. He  remained  with  her  about  seven 
months,  but  this  seeming  respite  was  only  a 
change  in  the  form  of  his  work,  as  he  preached 
twice  a  week  in  English  and  once  in  Burmese, 
attended  catechetical  exercises  three  evenings 
in  a  week,  and  daily  corrected  proofs  for  the 
press.  Before  leaving  Tavoy  for  Maulmain  he 
promised  the  Karens  that  he  would  visit  them 
again  in  the  jungle  on  his  return.  On  Jan.  81, 
1881,  he  left  Tavoy  in  a  litter  to  fulfil  that 
promise,  and  reached  his  destination,  but  was 
too  ill  to  accomplish  more  than  part  of  the  task. 
He  set  out  to  return  to  Tavoy,  but  died  before 
reaching  there.  Though  only  80  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  he  had  accomplished  what  few 
men  attain  in  a  long  life.  He  left  70  members 
of  the  mission  church  at  Tavoy,  and  within  a 
few  years  thousands  of  Karens  were  converted 
through  the  agencies  which  he  had  organized 
and  set  in  motion.  See  ^*  Memoir  of  George 
Dana  Boardman,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  King  (new 
ed.,  Boston,  1856).  IL  GMige  Diu,  D.  D.,  a 
Baptist  clergjrman  and  scholar,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceuing,  bom  at  Tavoy,  Burmah,  Aug.  18,  1828. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1852,  and 
at  Newton  theological  institution  in  1855,  and 
was  ordained  the  same  year  at  Barnwell,  S.  0. 
The  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  slavery 
question  led  him  to  remove  in  1856  to  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  pastor  of  the 
second  Baptist  church  till  1864.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, his  present  charge  (1878).  His  publica- 
tions have  been  numerous  but  fragmentary, 
comprising  sermons,  addresses,  and  articles  in 
(quarterly  reviews.  He  has  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  the  East. 

BOATBILL  (eaneroma  eoehlearia^  Linn.),  a 
bird  of  the  order  grallm^  family  ardeid€$y  so 
called  from  the  peculiar  foYm  and  breadth  of 
the  bill,  which  is  much  depressed,  very  broad 
toward  the  middle,  with  the  sides  gradually 
compressed  at  the  end;  the  culmen  has  a 
prominent  keel,  with  a  deep  lateral  groove 
extending  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked.  The 
wings  are  moderate ;  the  tail  short  and  round- 
ed; the  tarsi  rather  longer  than  the  middle 
toe,  slender,  and  covered  in  front  with  large 
irregular  scales;  the  hind  toe  long,  and  the 
claws  short,  curved,  and  acute ;  the  length  of 
the  bill  is  about  four  inches,  and  of  the  bird 
two  feet.  The  general  color  is  whitish,  with 
a  grayish  back,  the  belly  rufous ;  the  forehead 
white,  behind  which  is  a  black  cap,  furnished 
in  the  male  with  a  long  crest  This  bird  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  herons,  and  is  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America ;  until  recently 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  species  of 
the  genus.  It  frequents  marshy  places  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  where  the  tides  do  not 
ascend;  it  perches  on  the  trees  overhanging 


freeh  water,  darting  thence  on  fisbea  which 
happen  to  swim  beneath  it;  from  its  generio 
naiDe,  it  is  sappoaed  to  feed  also  on  craba, 


which  it  oonld  readily  cruHh  in  its  poweribl 
bill;  on  the  ground  it  has  very  much  the  put, 
attitudes,  and  air  of  the  herona.  It  is  some- 
times  called  "savacon." 

BOITKTA,  or  BMiTkta,  an  island  of  Africa, 
theeestenunostof  the  Cape  Verd  inlands,  in  lat. 
16°  18'  N.,  Ion.  23°  68'  W. ;  pop.  abont  8,000. 
The  island  ia  pentagonal  in  form,  abont  20  m.  in 
length,  and  has  two  basaltic  peaks  in  the  centre. 
The  monnfactare  of  salt  is  the  chief  occnpati on 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  three  ports  for 
large  vesBels,  Porto  Sot  Rey,  Porto  do  Norte, 
and  Porto  Cnrralinho.    Rabil  is  the  capital. 

BOBADILLl,  FnadM*  it,  a  Spanish  governor 
of  Hiapaniola  or  Santo  Domingo,  died  Jane  29, 
1602.  Owing  to  the  complaints  of  maladmin- 
istration againat  Colnmbaa  mode  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Santo  Domingo,  it  was  determined  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  despatch  a  oommis- 
uoner  to  inquire  into  tbe  condition  of  tbat 
colony ;  and  Bobadillo,  a  knight  of  Calatrava, 
and  an  arrogant,  incompetent  person,  was  se- 
lected for  this  office  in  1600.  He  waa  intrusted 
with  unlimited  powers,  which  upon  bis  arrival 
at  Santo  Domingo  he  immediately  exerted  by 
arresting  Colambns,  putting  him  in  chains,  and 
sendii^;  him  to  Spam.  Tlie  outrage  eicited 
general  indignation  in  Spain,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  national  dishonor.  Colnmbns  was  rein- 
stated in  his  honors  and  emolumenta,  and  be- 
fore his  departure  upon  his  fourth  voyage  or- 
ders had  already  been  seat  for  the  recall  of 
liobadillo,  under  whose  administration  disor- 
ders hod  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Columbus  landed  again  in  the  hartior  of  His- 
paniola  on  the  day  when  the  fleet  bearing 
Bobadilla  and  other  enemies  of  Colambns 
started  for  Spain.  This  fleet  was  hardly  ont 
of  sight  when  it  was  wrecked  by  a  horricane 
and  Bobadilla  perished. 
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BOBOUIK,  or  Uce  Intiag  (emheriai  oryti- 
vora,  Linn. ;  deliehonyx  orytirorv*,  Swun.*.), 
the  rice  bird  or  ortolan  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina, the  reed  bird  of  the  middle  states,  and 
the  bobolink  of  the  north  and  northwest,  mi- 
gratory through  the  whole  length  of  the  Nortb 
American  continent  and  islands,  from  Labrt- 
dor  to  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  The  plnmage 
of  the  male  bird  is  entirely  different  at  various 
seasons.  The  bobohnk  winters  mainly  in  the 
western  isles,  and  not  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
this  continent.  Early  in  spring  the  birds  be- 
gin to  appear  in  the  sonthcm  atstes  in  small 
parties,  the  females  often  preceding  the  mslen, 
tarrying  only  a  few  days,  seen  only  in  email 
companies,  and  for  the  most  part  making  their 
jonmeyings  by  night  In  the  first  days  of  May 
they  appear  in  Massachnsetts,  gayly  clad  io 
flill  dress,  and  in  full  song,  and  at  this  neriod 
are  neither  gregarious  nor  predatory,  thoadi 
on  their  northern  voyage  they  damage  the 
crops  of  yooi^  grain.  The  length  of  the  bobo- 
link is  about  7^  inches;  the  male,  in  his  spriag 
dress,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  Moul- 
ders, wings,  tail,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
plnmage  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back  bb- 
ish  white ;  scapulars,  rump,  and  tail  coverts 
white;  there  is  a  larRe  patch  of  brownish  yel- 
low on  the  nape  ana  back  of  the  neck ;  bill 
bluish  black,  which  in  the  female,  yonn^  mide, 
and  adult,  after  the  month  of  June,  is  psle 
Sesh  color ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  formed  like 
a  woodpecker's ;  legs  brown.  The  female, 
whose  plumage  the  adult  male  assomefl  oAer 
the  breeding  season,  has  the  bock  streaked 
with  brownish  black  ;  the  whole  lower  parU 
of  a  dull  yellow.  The  young  birds  have  the 
dress  of  the  female.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son they  frequent  cool,  grassy  meadowy  which 


they  render  vocal  with  their  quick,  merry  song, 
the  male  singing  to  the  female  while  she  is  sit 
ting.    "  He  chants  ont,"  says  Wilson,  "  soch  a 


Jinf^Ung  medlej  of  abort  Tsriable  notes,  ut- 
tered with  BDch  seeming  confosioD  and  rapid- 
itj",  and  coDtinaed  for  a  oonsidersble  time,  thst 
it  appears  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds  of  different 
kinua  were  Binging;  all  together.  Many  of  the 
tones  are  in  themselves  charming,  bat  the; 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  ear 
o&n  hardlj  separate  them.  Keverthelees  the 
general  effect  is  good,  and  when  10  or  13  are 
all  Blnging  in  t£e  same  tree,  the  concert  is 
singalarlj  pleawig."  The  female  makeB  on 
inartiSeinl  nest  of  withered  grass,  in  some  de- 
prewed  plaoe  in  tiie  meadows,  and  lays  fire  or 
six  eggB  of  purplish  white,  blotched  all  over 
with  purplish  stains,  and  spotted  with  brown  at 
the  lanter  end.  During  April,  Haj,  and  June 
the  males  are  coostastlj  sin^ng,  and  they  nei- 
ther oongr^ate  nor  damage  any  crops;  but 
toward  ^le  end  of  Jnne  uiey  become  silent, 
and  gradnally  aasonte  the  coloring  of  the  fe- 
males, so  that  b;  the  beginning  of  August  the 
change  is  ounplete.  They  now  assemhle  in 
vast  llooks,  mute  with  the  exception  of  a  ^ort, 
sharp  chirrup,  and  do  some  mischief  to  the 
latest  crops  of  oats  and  barley ;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, they  congregate  in  throngs  along  the 
rirer  beds  and  lake  margin^  wherever  the 
wild  rice  (tiaania  aquaiioa)  grows  abimdantly. 
Along  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  aa  also  on 
the  borders  of  the  New  Jersey  and  many  of 
the  Virginia  atreama,  they  are  much  pnraned 
by  sportsmen.  AsUiecool  nights  draw  on,  late 
in  September  and  early  in  October,  they  quit 
their  northern  summering  places  for  the  sonth- 
em  rice  fields,  which  they  at  times  ^ean  so 
completely  that  it  is  nselesa  to  attempt  to  ga- 
ther the  grain.  Here  they  become  so  fiit  ukd 
slaggish  that  they  can  aoaroely  fly,  and  when 
shot  are  frequently  known  to  burst  open  on 
striking  the  ground.  Before  the  rice  crop  is 
fully  gathered,  they  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  Oaba  and  Jamuca,  whera  they 
repeat  the  same  ravages  on  the  seeds  of  the 
guinea  grass  (lorghum),  and  grow  so  &t  that 
they  receive  the  name  of  "  butter  birds." 
BOBKVISK,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

Cammeut  and  8T  m.  8.  £.  of  the  city  of 
sk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresiiia ;  pop. 
in  1867,  24,S8t,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  are 
Jews.  The  town  is  a  station  for  packets  navi- 
gating the  Beresina,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  com  and  wood.  It  was  flrst  fortified 
by  Alexander  i.,  sncceosfully  resisted  a  uege 
by  the  French  in  IS12,  and  was  raised  by 
Nicholas  to  a  fortress  of  the  fint  class. 

lOCl  TIGRIS,  or  tbe  Bsgw,  the  entrance  to 
the  Canton  river,  China,  it  is  a  comparative- 
ly narrow  passage,  about  40  m.  from  Canten, 
and  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Uu  Mud,  or  "  The 
Tiger's  Month,"  of  which  Boca  Tigris  is  the 
Portognese  translation.  There  are  two  rocky 
islands  in  its  centre,  which  were  cai<efully  for- 
tified by  ttie  Chinese,  and  were  considered  by 
them  impregnable.  But  «nce  1880  British 
squadrons  hare  silenced  them  three  times,^and 
these  once  famous  batteries  ore  now  dismantled. 
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All  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  Canton  river 
which  lies  southward  of  the  Bogue  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Outer  Water." 

BOCCIOCIO,  GtoTaul,  an  Italian  novelist,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1313,  died  at  Certaldo,  Dec  21, 
1876.  His  father  was  originally  of  Certaldo, 
but  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  amassed 
wealth,  and  filled  several  public  offices.  His 
mother  was  a  French  woman  witii  whom  his 
father  formed  an  illicit  ccamection  while  visit- 
ing Paris.  Having  determined  on  a  o<Hnmer. 
cial  career  for  bis  son,  his  father  removed  him 
from  his  tuter,  Giovanni  da  Strada,  before  hia 
Latin  coarse  was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic apprenticed  him  to  a  merohout  in  Paris, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years.  Ilia  mas- 
ter, finding  that  he  profited  nothing,  finally 
sent  him  back  to  bis  father,  who  had  sufficient 
penetration  to  discover  that  his  aon  would 
never  make  a  merchant,  but  thought  that  his 
studious  habits  might  serve  him  in  the  legal 
profesHtm.  But  the  law  proved  as  distasteful 
as  commerce,  and  led  to  altercations  between 
the  youth  and  his  father.  After  a  whilehe  again 
returned  to  commerce  and  fixed  hia  residence 
in  Naples.  The  king,  Robert  of  Ai^jou,  a 
friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  was  devoted  to 
literature,  and  drew  to  his  court  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  Italy.  Boccaccio  was  well 
acquainted  with  Giovanni  Barili,  a  man  of 
erudition,  and  Paolo  of  Perugia,  the  king's  li- 
brarian; and  encouraged  by  them  he  entirely 
abandoned  trade  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pur- 
suit of  learning.  His  father  having  consented 
to  this  on  the  condition  that  he  should  study  the 
canon  law,  he  applied  himself  to  it  for  some 
time,  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  after  that 
found  himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  poetry.  In  1341,  while  at  Naples, 
where  he  redded  eight  years,  Boccaccio  bemue 
acqniunted  with  the  princess  Mary,  the  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  King  BoberL  She  was 
married,  but  became  the  avowed  nuatrees  of 
Boccaccio.  At  her  instance  he  composed  his 
romance  of  H  Filoeopo  and  VAmorota  Fiam- 
metta.  In  the  latter  of  which  his  lady,  under 
the  name  of  Fianmietta,  bewails  the  loss  of 
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Pamfilo,  supposed  to  represent  himself.  The 
Filocopo  is  not  skilfully  constructed,  and  is  filled 
with  spectres,  visions,  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness ;  yet  it  contains  passages  of  grace  and  vi- 
vacity, and  touches  of  human  nature  in  which 
the  whole  character  is  pictured  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. In  1842,  while  thus  employed  at  Na- 
ples, he  was  summoned  to  Florence  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  father.  During  his  separation  from 
the  princess  Mary  he  consoled  hmiself  by  the 
composition  of  the  romance  of  Ameto,  On 
the  completion  of  this  work  his  father^s  re- 
covery and  marriage  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Naples.  The  king  died  during  his  two  years^ 
stay  in  Florence,  and.  his  granddaughter  Jo- 
anna ascended  the  throne  amid  great  political 
disturbances.  Boccaccio  found  his  position 
more  enviable  than  it  had  been  before.  He 
was  not  only  happy  from  his  connection  with 
the  princess,  but  possessed  the  favor  of  Accia- 
juoli,  who  had  great  power  in  Nanles,  and 
even  the  regard  of  Joanna  herself.  Boccaccio 
is  said  to  have  written  many  of  the  most  licen- 
tious passages  in  his  Deeamerone  in  conformity 
with  the  queen's  expressed  desire.  His  father 
died  in  1850,  leaving  a  son  by  his  wife.  Bice 
de'  Bosticchi,  who  was  also  dead,  to  the  care 
of  Boccaccio.  The  poet  faithfuUy  attended  to 
his  trust,  and  when  m  his  paternal  city  became 
acquainted  with  Petrarch,  whose  example  had 
a  strong  influence  upon  him,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  more  from  licentious  pleasures  to 
purer  fame.  Being  now  permanently  settled 
in  Florence,  Boccaccio  by  Petrarch's  advice 
began  to  take  interest  in  affairs  of  state.  He 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Padua,  to  invite 
Petrarch  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity. Several  other  missions  followed,  not 
very  clearly  described  as  to  dates,  and  in  April, 
1858,  he  took  part  in  one  to  Pope  Innocent 
VI.  at  Avignon.  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished his  Deeamerone  or  "Ten  Days'  Enter- 
tainment," a  collection  of  100  stories  supposed 
to  have  been  told  by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen at  a  coxmtry  house  near  Florence  while 
the  plague  was  raging  in  that  city.  This  work 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
Italian  prose,  and  as  an  inexhaustible  repository 
of  wit,  beauty,  and  eloquence,  although  de- 
formed with  licentious  thoughts  and  descrip- 
tions. Like  Petrarch,  Boccaccio  was  a  de- 
voted collector  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  a 
diligent  student  of  the  classics.  Both  were 
travellers,  and  both  employed  much  of  their 
time  and  money  in  rescuing  from  destruction 
the  precious  memorials  of  antiauity.  In  1859 
Boccaccio  visited  Petrarch  at  Milan,  conversed 
with  him,  as  he  informs  us,  at  great  length  on 
the  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  and  de- 
termineid  to  devote  himself  more  seriously  to 
holy  studies.  His  resolution  was  confirmed  by 
a  warning  sent  him  from  Fra  Petroni,  who  upon 
his  deathbed  declared,  although  he  never  had 
met  Boccaccio,  that  he  knew  him  in  spirit,  and 
that  he  must  repent  and  prepiu'e  for  death.  The 
converted  man  accordingly  wrote  afterward  in  a 


strain  altogether  free  from  his  former  licenttoui 
vein,  while  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
and  applied  himself  to  theology.  He  was  not 
wealthy,  and  a  large  part  <^  his  means  had 
been  spent  in  the  collection  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts, his  emissaries  visiting  many  parts  of 
Europe  to  procure  them.  Toward  the  decline 
of  life  he  found  himself  poor  and  deserted  by 
all  his  fHends  except  Petrarch.  That  great 
poet  wished  his  friend  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him,  but  Boccaccio  declined  the  ofiTer,  al- 
though he  visited  Petrarch  whenever  be  f<Mind 
an  opportunity.  In  1362  he  was  invited  to 
Naples  by  the  grand  seneschal  Aceityu<^  bat 
was  so  hurt  by  his  cold  reception  that  he  soon 
left  and  went  to  Venice  to  meet  Petrarch.  On 
returning  to  Florence  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  little  cottage  in  Certaldo,  in  tlie  vale  of  Elsa, 
dear  to  him  as  the  Inrthplace  of  his  fionily. 
From  this  retreat  he  was  soon  summoned  by 
the  chief  citizens  of  Florence,  to  undertake  an 
embassy  to  Urban  V.  at  Avignon,  and  repair- 
ing to  tiie  papal  court  he  experienced  the  most 
flattering  reception.  He  was  again  sent  to 
Urban  in  1867,  after  the  pontiff  bad  removed 
to  Rome ;  and  the  character  of  Boccaccio  had 
now  so  completely  changed  from  his  former 
looseness  that  he  was  characterized  by  the 
bishop  of  Florence  as  one  in  whose  pvrity  of 
faith  he  had  the  utmost  confidence.  In  1868 
he  again  visited  Venice  for  a  ^ort  time,  and 
subsequently  Naples,  where  Queen  Joanna  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  abode. 
But  the  life  at  Naples  had  no  attractions  for  him 
now,  and  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  be 
was  honored  by  the  magistrates  with  a  profes- 
sorship fbunded  in  memory  of  Dante,  for  the 
better  explication  of  the  Dicina  Comrmdia^ 
His  lectures  commenced  in  October,  1878,  and 
continued  till  his  death,  which  was  doubtless 
hastened  by  the  demise  of  Petrarch  17  months 
before  his  own.  He  bequeathed  the  little  pro- 
perty remaining  to  him  to  his  two  nephews, 
and  bis  library  and  collections  to  Fra  Martini, 
an  Augustinian  monk.~^Boccaccio  wrote  nu- 
merous works  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  few  of  which  are  referred 
to  at  the  present  day;  his  great  fame  rests 
upon  the  Decameron.  The  author's  fondness 
for  involving  friars  in  every  imaginable  scene 
of  mischief  and  ludicrous  mishap  created  great 
scandal  to  the  church,  and  his  famous  romaiKe, 
the  tenth  novel  of  the  sixth  day,  in  which 
"Friar  Onion  promises  some  country  people 
to  show  them  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  instead  of  which  he  finds  only 
some  coals,  which  he  tells  them  are  the  same 
that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,"  drew  down  ibe 
solemn  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent  The 
editions  of  the  Decameron  are  almost  innu- 
merable, and  translations  exist  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  earliest  editions  are 
extremely  rare,  and  of  that  of  Valdarfer  in 
1471  only  one  copy  is  known.  This  was  pnr- 
cha^,  not  many  years  once,  at  the  sale  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgbe's  collection,  by  the  marquis 
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of  Blandfordf  for  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,260. 
His  works  in  the  Italian  language  hare  been 
carefally  collected  and  pnblished  in  17  vols. 
8vo  (Florence,  1827-34).  Boccaccio's  La  Te- 
$eids  is  written  in  the  ottava  rima,  of  which  he 
is  usnall  V  considered  as  the  inventor,  and  is  the 
first  Italian  poem  which  presents  a  specimen 
'of  the  epopee.  Chancer  borrowed  from  this 
poem  his  **  Knight's  Tale,"  and  Shakespeare  a 
part  of  his  "  Midsnmmer  Night's  Dream."  The 
CTeat  English  dramatist  also  availed  himself  of 
Boccaccio's  Deeamerone  in  "  Oymbeline  "  and 
"All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well." 

BO€CAGE,  or  BoMge,  Haitel  Maria  Btrfeasa  4% 
a  Portuguese  poet  of  French  descent,  born  at 
Setubal,  Sept  17,  1766,  died  in  1805  or  1806. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  marines  and  banish- 
ed to  India  for  a  sarcasm  on  the  minister  of  the 
navy,  and  also  driven  from  Macao  for  a  similar 
offence  against  the  governor  general.  A  Goa 
merchant  enabled  him  to  return  to  Lisbon.  In 
1797  and  1798  he  was  arrested  for  sympathiz- 
ing with  Fren  ch  revol utionary  ideas.  He  trans- 
lated into  Portuguese  the  CoUmhiade  of  his 
relative  Mme.  du  Boccage,  Le  Sage's  Oil  Bias, 
Delille's  poem^  several  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
pho8€9^  and  other  works.  His  x>oen^  being 
melodioas  and  characteristic  of  popular  feeling, 
though  without  depth  of  thought,  were  imitat^ 
by  several  poets  who  were  called,  after  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Elmano,  the  Blmanistas,  and 
were  the  forenmners  of  the  present  national 
school  of  Portuguese  poetry.  A  comnlete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  was  published  after  his  death 
(5  vols.,  Lisbon,  1806-'14). 

BOCCAGE)  Marie  ine  Le  Pftge,  a  French  poet- 
ess, bom  in  Rouen,  Oct  22,  1710,  died  Aug.  8, 
1802.  She  married  a  literary  man  of  the  name 
of  Fiquet  du  Boccage.  At  the  age  of  86  she 
wrote  a  poem  which  obtained  the  first  prize 
from  the  Konen  academy.  She  afterward  pnb- 
lished a  French  "Paradise  Lost"  (Paris,  1748), 
an  imitation  of  Gessner's  "Death  of  Abel,"  an 
epic  poem  called  La  Colomhiade  (1756),  a 
trageuy,  and  minor  pieces.  Her  collected  works 
ran  through  foul-  editions  and  were  translated 
into  several  languages.  She  also  wrote  letters 
of  travel  through  England,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

BOCCANERA.  I.  Stnwe,  a  nobleman  of  Genoa, 
first  doge  of  that  republic,  born  about  1800,  poi- 
soned in  1363.  Weary  of  the  quarrels  and  vio- 
lence of  the  great  noble  families,  Guelphic  and 
Ohibelline,  the  people  in  1839  made  Boccanera 
doge  by  acclamation.  He  carried  on  war  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moors ; 
but  the  Guelphic  nobles,  suspending  their  mu- 
tual animosities,  combined  against  him  and  laid 
siege  to  Genoa.  Compelled  to  treat  with  them, 
Boccanera  abdicated  in  1844,  and  lived  in  exile 
in  Pisa  for  12  years,  when  he  returned  and 
freed  Genoa  from  Milanese  domination.  He  was 
anew  mode  doge  Nov.  14,  1856,  and  remuned 
such  for  several  years,  until  he  was  poisoned 
in  Genoa  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  king  of 
Cyprus.  !!•  Gllle,  a  Genoese  sailor,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  died  in  1373.     He  distinguish- 


ed himself  as  admiral  of  the  Castillan  fleet 
against  the  Moors  under  Alfonso  XL,  defeated 
the  king  of  Morocco  in  two  naval  battles,  par- 
ticipated in  1344  in  the  capture  of  Algeciras, 
and  was  made  count  of  Palma.  Under  Hen- 
ry 11.  of  Castile  he  defeated  the  Portuguese 
fleet  in  1371 ;  and  aided  the  French  by  achiev- 
ing a  brUliant  victory  over  the  English  fleet 
sent  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle  in  1372,  cap- 
turing itsadmiral,  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

BOCCHERINI,  Lilgi,  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Lucca,  Jan.  14, 1740,  died  in  Madrid  in  1806. 
He  wrote  93  quintets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
two  violoncellos,  in  which  he  commonly  as- 
signed the  principal  part  to  the  first  violon- 
cello. His  Stahat  Mater  is  his  only  church 
composition. 

BOCCONE,  PMl«,  afterward  SOvlo,  a  Sicilian 
naturalist,  bom  at  Palermo,  April  24,  1638, 
died  Deo.  22, 1704.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk, 
and  to  study  natural  history  visited  Italy, 
France,  Endand,  Germany,  and  many  other 
countries.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  leones  et 
DeMriptiones  tariarum  Flantarum  SicilicBy 
Melius^  GalluBj  et  ItalvB  (4to,  Lyons  and  Ox- 
ford, 1674). 

BOCHART,  SiBiel,  a  French  oriental  and 
Biblical  scholar,  bom  in  Rouen,  May  30,  1599, 
died  at  Caen,  May  16, 1667.  He  belonged  to 
a  Huguenot  family,  and  became  like  his  father 
and  his  uncle,  the  famous  Pierre  du  Moulin,  a 
Calvinistic  minister.  At  14  years  of  age  he 
wrote  freely  in  Greek  verse,  specimens  of  which 
were  published  by  Dempster  in  the  preface  to 
his  "Roman  Antiquities"  (1615).  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Sedan,  and  followed  Cameron 
into  England  in  the  civil  troubles  of  1620.  He 
next  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic. 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Caen,  and  here  in  1628  he  held  a  public 
disputation  with  the  Jesuit  Y^ron,  which  was 
interrupted  by  Bochart's  sickness,  but  was 
continued  in  epistolary  essays  for  nearly  three 
years,  upon  the  principal  topics  of  controversy 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  1646  he  published  his  celebrated 
Geographia  Sacra.  Next  followed  his  ffiero- 
zoicon^  or  treatise  on  the  animals  of  the  Bible ; 
and  he  was  collecting  materials  for  similar 
treatises  on  the  minerals  and  plants  of  the  Bi- 
ble, when  he  died  while  speaking  at  Caen. 

BOCHNIA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galioia,  on  the 
Fswica,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  21  m.  E.  8. 
E.  of  Cracow ;  pop.  in  1870.  7,480.  The  town 
is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  ana  it  has  celebrated 
salt  mines,  adjoining  those  of  Wieliczka.  They 
yield  annually  about  800,000  quintals  of  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  salt,  and  have  been  worked  since 
the  13th  century.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  extensive  quarries  of  gypsum. 

BOCHOLT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  Aa,  44  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Mlinster ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,125.  It  has  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Salm-Salm,  and  in 
the  vicinity  is  a  large  iron  mine. 
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SOCHSAy  K«kert  Nlctlas  Chirtoi.  a  harpist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Montm^dy,  France,  Ang.  8, 
17B9f  died  in  Australia  in  June,  1856.  When 
7  years  old  he  performed  in  public  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  at  12  had  composed  symphonies, 
concertos,  overtures,  and  a  quartet.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  began  ta  study  the  liarp,  and  was 
placed  in  the  conservatoire  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  instructed  by  M6hul  in  composition.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  obtained  the  prin- 
cipal prize  in  harmony.  He  soon  acquired 
eminence  as  a  performer  on  the  harp,  and  his 
published  compositions  for  it  amount  to  150, 
exclusive  of  50  studies  and  two  methods  for 
pupils.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon 
first  harpist  at  his  private  concerts ;  and  he  filled 
the  same  office  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  com- 
posed a  nmnber  of  operas  for  the  French  stage, 
successful  in  their  day,  but  now  nearly  forgot- 
ten. In  1817  he  went  to  England,  where  his 
Erofessional  career  lasted  80  years.  In  1822  he 
ecame  professor  of  the  harp  at  the  royal 
academy  of  music,  of  which  institution  he  was 
also  appointed  a  life  governor.  From  1847  he 
made  musical  tours  in  North  America,  Australia, 
&C.J  with  Madame  Anna  Bishop. 

.BOCHUM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  densely  populated  circle,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Amsberg,  province  of  Westphalia,  40 
m.  8.  W.  of  Mnnster;  pop.  in  1871,  21,193.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  coal  field 
of  the  lower  Ruhr,  and  contains  a  school  of 
trades  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Boohom 
is  the  seat  of  the  mineralogical  administration 
of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  has  important  man- 
ufactories of  cast  iron,  cast  steel  and  other  ar- 
ticles. The  production  of  coal  and  the  trade 
in  grain  are  considerable.  The  population  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1861,  and  is  still 
rapidly  increasing. 

BOCE)  €«rMlli8  Peter,  a  German  archseologist, 
bom  in  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  June  8,  1804,  died  at 
Freiburg,  Baden,  Oct  18.  1870.  While  study- 
ing  at   Bonn  and   Heidelberg .  he  published 

Eoems  under  the  name  of  Chnstodor.  showing 
is  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 
After  spending  several  years  in  Italy  he  was 
for  a  short  time  professor  at  the  university  of 
Marburg,  and  subsequently  resided  for  many 
years  in  Brussels.  Ihiring  about  11  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  was  honorary  professor  at 
Freiburg.  He  wrote  chiefly  on  archaeolorical 
subjects,  and  published  in  1856  inedited  frag- 
ments of  BoStnius. 

BOCK)  Frm,  a  German  theologian  and  ar- 
ohsQologisty  bom  at  Burtscheid  in  1 823.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn,  became  chaplain  at  Crefeld 
in  1850,  then  founded  in  1852  the  first  large 
exhibition  of  ancient  masterpieces  of  Christian 
art,  and  established  a  manufactory  of  silks  after 
the  models  of  the  middle  ages,  for  use  in 
churches,  and  model  schools  for  instmction  in 
the  manufacture  of  church  vessels.  He  col- 
lected in  various  parts  of  Europe  materials  for 
his  OesehiehU  der  liturgUehen  Qetcdnder  dt$ 
Miitelalters  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1859),  and  was  one 


of  the  founders  of  the  episcopal  musenma  at  Co- 
logne and  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  He  was  appointed 
honorary  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  has  also  been  pastor  at  Cologne 
since  1857.  He  spent  eight  years  in  preparing 
his  principal  work,  Die  Kleisiodien  dm  keili- 
gen  rdmisehen  Be%eh»  deuUeher  Nation  Ytfftff 
den  Kronijitignien  Bdhmens^  Ungam$  und  der 
Lombardeij  with  58  ohromo-lithographic  plates 
(Vienna,  1864),  and  has  published  many  other 
works  relative  to  Christian  art  and  antiquities. 

BOCE.  L  Karl  AsgMt,  a  German  anatomist^ 
bom  in  Magdeburg,  March  25,  1782,  died  in 
Leipsio,  Jan.  80,  1833.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
sector of  Rosenmnller,  and  firom  1814  till  his 
death  prosector  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of 
Leipsic^  and  did  much  to  improve  that  iostitn- 
tion.  He  wrote  Handhuch  der  praktisehen 
Anatomie  des  meMehliehen  Kdrpen  (2  vols., 
Meissen,  1819-*22),  and  other  medical  works. 
U.  Karl  Enut,  a  German  anatomist  and  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  21, 
1809.  He  studied  under  the  direction  of  his 
father  at  the  schools  and  the  university  <^  Leip- 
sic, graduating  in  1881.  In  the  same  year  be 
practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  hospitab  of 
Warsaw.  On  his  return  to  Leipsio  be  became 
acljunct  professor  at  the  university,  and  snbse- 
quently  professor  and  director  of  a  part  of  the 
clinical  aepartment ;  and  he  also  presided  over 
post-mortem  examinations.  His  Handbueh 
der  Anatomie  dee  Meneehen,  dro.  (2  vols.,  Ldp- 
sic,  1838;  4th  ed.,  1864),  and  AnatomieeAee 
Taechcnhueh  (1889;  5th  ed.,  1864X  have  been 
translated  into  Russian  and  Danish,  and  hi* 
Lehrbueh  der  pathohgieehen  Anatomie  und 
Diagnoetih  (4tn  ed.,  1864)  is  very  popular. 
His  other  works  include  Handatlae  der  Anato- 
mie dee  Meneehen  (5th  ed.,  1864)  and  Ban, 
Lehen  und  Pflege  dee  meneehliehen  Kdrpere  in 
Wort  und  Bild  (1868);  and  he  completed  the 
Chirurgieeh'anatom ieehe  Tqfeln  of  h»  father. 

BOCKENHEIM)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
•Pmssian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  about  1  m. 
N.  W.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Main  and  Wceer 
railway;  pop.  in  1871,  8,476.  It  has  many 
manufactori^  and  its  population  is  inoreasuig. 

BOCKELBOH,  or  BmcM,  iskau.    See  Jonx 

OF  LvTDBK. 

bOcKH,  llgsst,  a  German  philologist  and  anti- 
uary,  bom  at  Carlsrahe,  Nov.  24, 1785,  died  in 
terlin,  Aug.  8, 1867.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fbno- 
tionary  and  the  brother  of  Friedrich  von  B^Vckh 
(1777-1865).  who  was  for  a  time  prime  min- 
ister of  Baden.  He  prepared  himself  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Carlsrnhe  for  a  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  at  Halle,  when  Wolf  directed 
his  attention  to  Dhilology,  to  which  science  be 
continued  to  apply  himself  at  Berlin.  He  was 
professor  at  Heidelberg  from  1807  to  1809,  and 
afterward,  for  over  40  years,  of  rhetoric  and 
ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  BerKn. 
He  was  made  member  of  the  academy  in  1814 
and  privy  councillor  in  1 830.  He  opened  a  new 
era  m  philology  and  archeoology,  by  abandon- 
ing the  old  system  of  mere  linguistic  research. 
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and  extending  his  inquiries  to  all  material, 
mental,  sooial,  religious,  and  general  vestiges 
and  aspects  of  civilization.  His  conception  of 
philology  as  an  organicallj  constructed  whole 
excited  considerahle  opposition,  but  led  to  a 
more  exhaustive  study  of  classical  history  and 
civilization;  and  he  trained  many  renowned 
scholars,  including  Karl  Otfried  MtQler.  His 
remarkable  knowledge  of  classical  poetry  is 
revealed  in  his  Ormca  TragcBdicB  Frineipttm, 
.^achyli,  Sophoelis,  Euripidii  (Heidelberg, 
1808),  and  especially  in  his  edition  of  Pindar  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1811-22).  The  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  genius  for  minute  investigation  of 
politicsJ,  economical,  and  social  conditions  is  his 
Die  StaaUhaushaltung  der  Athener  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  f817;  enlarged  edition,  1851),  which 
was  followed  by  related  works  entitled  Metro- 
logiseJhe  UhUrsttehungen  uber  OetcichU^  Mum- 
fuMe  und  Maue  dea  Alterthums  (1838),  and 
Urhunden  uber  doe  Seeweeseti  dee  attieehen 
Staate  (1840).  Of  the  first  named  work,  an 
i^u^ish  translation  was  made  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
("The  Public  Economy  of  Athens,"  London, 
1828),  and  one  of  the  second  edition  by  An- 
thony Lamb  (Boston  and  London^  1857).  Un- 
der tiie  auspices  of  the  academy,  of  sciences  he 
published  the  Corpue  Ineeriptionum  Orceearum 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1824-'62 ;  since  continued  by 
his  pupil  Franz  and  afterward  by  Kirchhoff), 
designed  to  contain  every  known  Greek  printed 
and  MS.  inscription.  He  also  presided  oyer  the 
academical  committee  appointed  for  the  super- 
vision of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  His  later  publications  include 
^igraphiech-chronologieche  Studien  (Leipsic, 
1856);  his  lectures  and  public  orations,  editea 
by  Aicherson  (2  vols.,  1860-'9) ;  and  Veber  die 
viefjdhrigen  Sonnenhreiae  der  Alten  (Berlin, 
1863).  His  Oeeammelte  kleinere  Schr^ften  have 
been  published  in  6  vols.  (1868-'72),  and  a  bi- 
ography of  BOckh  is  in  preparation  (1878)  by 
Prof.  Stark. 

bOcUNG,  Edoard^  a  German  jurist,  bom  at 
Trarbach,  May  20,  1802,  died  in  Bonn,  May  8, 
1870.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Berlin, 
and  Gdttingen,  and  was  for  40  years  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  Roman  law  at  the  university  of 
Bonn.  Besides  annotated  editions  of  the  frag- 
ments of  IJlpian,  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and 
other  classical  authorities  on  ancient  law,  he 
published  Pandehten  dee  rdmischen  Privat- 
rechte  (2  vols.,  Bonn  and  Leipsic,  1843-55); 
Der  Grundriee  der  Pandehten  (5th  ed.,  Bonn, 
1861);  Bomisehee  Privatrechty  Inetitutionen 
dee  rdmiechen  Civilreehta  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1862) ; 
and,  after  many  years'  preparatory  labors,  the 
highly  esteemed  N^atitia  Dtgnitatum  utriueque 
Imperii  (8  vols.,  Bonn,  1889-50).  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  A.  W.  von  SchlegePs 
works  in  18  vols.,  and  collected  Ulrich  von 
Hutten's  Latin  writings,  with  a  bibliographical 
index,  in  7  vols. 

BSciLLUf,  Amoldy  a  Swiss  painter,  bom  in 
Basel  in  1 827.  He  studied  in  DUsseldorf,  Paris, 
and  Rome,  was  professor  of  landscape  painting 


at  the  Weimar  academy  in  1860-^62,  and  has 
since  resided  in  Rome.  His  principal  works, 
remarkable  for  their  powerful  thougn  ideal  de- 
lineation of  scenery,  are  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Basel.  Among  them  are  "Pan,"  "Amazons 
Hunting  in  the  Forest,"  and  "A  Panic." 

BOCKSBiatGER,  or  Boeksperger,  Hans  or  fflero- 
nymis,  a  German  painter,  bom  in  Salzburg  in 
1540,  died  at  the  end  of  the  16th  or  early  in 
the  17th  century.  He  excelled  in  battles  and 
hunting  scenes,  illustrated  in  the  ducal  palace 
of  Augsburg  the  history  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  and  in  1579  executed  frescoes  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Trausnitz,  which  are  still  pointed  out, 
together  with  his  portrdts  of  court  jesters. 

BODE,  Jahan  Etort,  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  19, 1747,  died  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  23,  1826.  While  a  boy  he  made  a  tele-  . 
scope  for  himself,  and  converted  his  father^s 
garret  into  an  observatory.  He  published  in 
early  life  a  paper  on  a  solai'  eclipse,  and  a  pop- 
ular introduction  to  astronomy.  In.  1772  he 
was  chosen  astronomer  to  the  Berlin  academy 
of  sciences.  His  "Astronomical  Almanac" 
{Aatronomiache  Jdhrhilcher\  of  which  54  vol- 
umes appeared  at  Berlin  from  1776  to  1829,  was 
continued  by  Encke.  His  Uranographia  con- 
tains observations  on  17,240  stars,  12,000  more 
than  were  contained  in  any  previous  chart. — 
The  name  of  Bode^s  law  has  been  given  to  a 
symmetrical  relation  or  progression  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  To  4  add 
3  multiplied  by  2  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  and 
the  sums  multiplied  by  9,500,000  will  give  the 
distances  of  the  successive  planets  from  the  sun. 
The  progression  is  merely  that  of  the  numbers 
4,  4-H8,  4+6,  4+12,  &c.  This  rule  fails  in  the  * 
case  of  Neptune,  the  interval  between  its  orbit 
and  that  of  Mercury  being  but  little  more  than 
one  half  larger  than  that  between  Uranus  and 
Mercury.  A  wmilar  progression  is  observed  in 
the  distances  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  from  those  planets.  The  merit  of  dis- 
covering this  law  is  not  wholly  Bode^s.  It  is 
a  modification  of  one  previously  announced  by 
Kepler. 

BODENSTEBT,  Friedrlch  Hartti,  a  German  au- 
thor born  at  Peine  in  Hanover,  April  22,1819. 
He  studied  at  G6ttingen,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  and 
in  1840  became  private  tutor  at  Moscow,  in  the 
family  of  Prince  Galitzin.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, which  he  retained  until  1844,  he  publish- 
ed two  volumes  of  poetry.  He  was  next  for  a 
short  time  at  Tiflis  in  charge  of  a  school  and 
professor  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1845  set  out 
upon  travels  through  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations was  published  in  Volherdee  Kauhasue 
(2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1848, 1855)  and  Taueendund 
ein  Tag  im  Orient  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1850 ;  4th  ed., 
1864).  These  two  works  were  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
for  several  years  in  journalism,  and  in  1854 
took  up  his  residence  at  Munich  and  lectured 
as  professor  in  the  university,  at  first  upon  the 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures,  and  from  1858 
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inclndlng  a  Plato  from  the  isle  of  Patmos.  In 
1818  an  ezceedinglj  valuable  collection  of  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  procured  from 
Venice,  was  added,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  famed  library  of  Richard  Heber  (1834) ;  and 
lastly,  the  rare  books,  MSS.,  and  coins  of  Fran- 
cis Donee.  The  library  is  constantly  increasing 
by  donations,  by  copies  of  every  work  printed 
in  the  United  Eingaom,  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  the  copyright  law,  as  well  as  the  books 
purchased  from  the  fund  left  by  Bodley,  by 
fees  received  at  matriculation,  and  by  an  annual 

Eayment  of  all  persons  (servitors  excepted)  who 
ave  the  right  of  admission  to  the  library.  The 
library  now  contains  about  800,000  printed 
volumes. 

BODLET9  Sir  TkOMS,  the  founder  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  bom  in  Exeter,  March  2,  1544, 
died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1612.  At  the  age  of 
12  he  went  to  Geneva  with  his  father,  and 
studied  the  ancient  languages  and  divinity  at 
the  then  newly  founded  university  of  that 
city.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
In  1558  he  returned  to  England,  entered  the 
university  of  Oxford,  became  fellow  of  Merton 
coUege  in  1564,  and  filled  various  offices  in  the 
university  till  1576,  when  he  commenced  four 
years'  foreign  travel,  After  his  return  he  was 
made  gentleman  usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1585  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  marriage. 
Queen  Elizabeth  employed  him  after  this  in 
various  embassies — to  Denmark,  Brunswick, 
Hesse,  France,  and  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  oouncU  of 
state,  he  remained  five  years,  but  was  again 
sent  thither,  not  finally  quitting  Holland  till 
159T.  From  this  time  he  abandoned  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  set  about  restoring  the  public 
library  at  Oxford.  He  was  knighted  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.  His  autobiography  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1647. 

BODHEB.  Georg,  a  Swiss  mechanic,  bom  at 
Ztirich  in  December,  1786,  died  in  June,  1864. 
Being  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic  in  Thurgau, 
he  invented  screw  or  cross  wheels  in  1803,  and 
made  important  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery for  wool-spinning  in  1805.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Ktlssnacht,  where  in  1808  he 
invented  a  cannon  for  firing  bombs  which  ex- 
ploded when  they  struck.  He  settled  in  1809 
at  St  Blasien  in  Baden,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of 
firearms  and  industrial  machinery.  In  1824 
he  went  to  Manchester,  England,  where  he 
applied  many  of  his  mechanical  improvements. 
He  constructed  at  Bolton  an  inunense  water 
wheel  61  feet  in  diameter,  perfected  locomo- 
tives, and  during  20  years  received  more  than 
80  patents  for  machinery.  In  1847  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Austria  and  engaged  in  build- 
ing railroads. 

BODMER,  J«hiiui  Jtkob,  a  German  scholar  and 
literary  reformer,  bom  at  Greiflfensee,  Switz- 
erland, July  9,  1698,  died  in  Zurich,  Jan.  2, 
1783.  In  union  with  some  other  literary 
ycjng  men,  he  issued  in  1721  a  periodical  en- 


titled Dishurse  der  Malsr,  in  which  many  Ger- 
man poets  were  severely  criticised  for  their  ser- 
vility to  French  models.  He  formed  a  Ger- 
man literary  school  based  on  national  and  an- 
cient standards,  in  opposition  to  the  French 
school  of  Gottsched,  with  whom  he  carried 
on  a  protracted  contest  He  wrote  poems 
and  dramas,  translated  ^^  Paradise  Lost "  and 
the  ^^  Dunciad,^^  and  published  valuable  editions 
of  older  German  poets.  He  was  for  60  years 
professor  of  history  at  Z&rich. 

BODMIN)  the  county  town  of  Comwall,  Eng- 
land, 26  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth ;  pop.  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  1871, 
6,956.  The  town  is  built  partly  in  a  valley 
and  partly  on  a  hillside,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  princi- 
pal church,  rebuilt  in  1472,  has  a  massive  tower. 
A^oining  the  town  are  a  race  course  and  the 
mins  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  great 
fair  for  sheep  and  cattle,  which  was  among  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  hospital  by  Elizabeth, 
IS  still  held  here  annuaUy ;  and  there  are  several 
other  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  com- 
merce in  wool  is  considerable.  The  origin  of 
Bodmin  (Cornish,  Bosvenna  or  Bosuenna^  ^^  the 
houses  on  the  hill,'^  also  called  Bosmana  and 
Bodminian,  ^^the  abode  of  the  monks")  is  as- 
sociated with  St  Petroo,  who  lived  here  and 
died  in  564.  His  hermitage  was  occupied  by 
Benedictine  monks  till  986,  when  King  Athel- 
stan  founded  a  priory  near«its  site.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  priory  still  remain,  and  are  used 
for  secular  purposes.  In  981  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  Danes.  In  1497  Perkin  War- 
beck  gathered  here  armed  bands  against  Exe- 
ter. During  the  civil  war  it  was  taken  by 
Fairfax  in  1646. 

BODONI,  dawUtttrti,  an  Italian  winter,  bom 
at  Saluzzo,  Feb.  16,  1740,  died  in  radua,  Nov. 
20,  1813.  He  learned  the  trade  of  printer  with 
his  father,  and  practised  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing upon  wood.  At  the  ase  of  18  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  compositor  in  the  printing  ofilce  of 
the  propaganda  at  Rome,  and  there  learned 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  engraved  punches  for 
a  new  set  of  oriental  types.  In  1768  he  took 
charge  of  the  ducal  printing  establishment  at 
Parma,  and  engraved  a  new  series  of  Greek 
types,  in  imitation  of  those  employed  by  the 
Italian  printers  of  the  15th  century.  To  these 
alphabets  he  soon  added  others,  and  in  1775 
printed  the  Bpithalamia  ExoticU  LinguU  red* 
ditaj  a  folio  of  500  pages  containing  the  alpha- 
bets of  100  languages,  nine  of  which  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.  In  1789  he  printed 
the  first  edition  of  his  Manuals  tipogrqfieo^ 
in  folio,  which  contained  descriptions  of  100 
cities,  each  printed  in  a  different  kind  of  type, 
and  also  specimens  of  Greek  type,  of  which  he 
then  had  28  kinds,  a  number  afterward  in- 
creased to  45.  An  enlarged  edition,  partly 
prepared  before  his  death,  and  continued  by 
Luigi  Orsi,  appeared  in  1818,  in  two  large  foho 
volumes,  containing  specimens  of  more  than 
250  alphabets,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  mag- 
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Dificent  work  of  the  kind.  The  Bodonian  fonn- 
dery  and  printing  office  came  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe,  famishing  type  to  prominent  printers 
in  all  countries.  Bodoni  gamed  a  considerable 
fortune  and  bought'  a  fine  estate,  and  his  name 
was  inscribed  in  the  **  golden  book*^  of  the 
nobility ;  but  he  continued  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession to  the  last.  ,  In  1806  he  commenced  the 
printing  of  a  superb  edition  of  the  Iliad,  which 
appeared  in  1808,  in  3  vols,  folio.  The  Bo- 
donian editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  classics  are  notable  rather  for  beauty 
than  accuracy.  Lama  published  his  biography 
and  a  catalogue  of  his  editions  (2  vols.  foL, 
Parma,  1816). 

BOEHM,  BShii,  or  BMhae,  Jakok  (often  called 
by  English. writers  Jacob  Behroen),  a  German 
mystic,  bom  at  Altseidenberg,  near  G5rlitz,  in 
Silesia,  in  1576,  died  at  GOriitz,  Nov.  27,  1624. 
The  son  of  a  peasant,  his  education  was  very 
deficient.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
travelled  for  many  years  as  a  journeyman,  and 
by  unceasing  efforts  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  current  theological  literature.  Having  re- 
turned from  hi9  travels,  he  set  up  a  shoemaker^s 
shop  at  Gdrlitz  in  1694,  and  mairied  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  butcher.  Ho  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tions, during  which  he  im^ned  that  he  convers- 
ed with  God,  and  obtained  knowledge  of  nature 
and  grace,  which  he  considered  it  necessary  he 
should  make  known  to  his  fellow  men.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1612  he  published  his  first  book,  Au- 
roray  oder  die  Morgenrdthe  im  Aufgang^  in 
which  he  proposed  **  to  light  a  torch  for  all  who 
are  longing  for  troth."  This  book,  which  con- 
tains very  deep  and  obscure  philosophical  sen- 
timents on  God,  nature,  and  mankind,  couched 
in  erode  figurative  language,  was  violently  de- 
nounced. In  1619  he  published  other  writings, 
among  which  were  Besehreibun^  der  drei  Prin- 
eipien  gdttliehen  Wesens  and  Von  wahrer  Bu$&€ 
und  wahrer  Oelassenheit.  The  consequence 
was  his  banishment  from  the  city.  He  went 
to  Dresden,  where  he  defended  his  opinions 
in  a  public  discussion  with  eminent  theologians. 
He  next  went  to  Silesia,  and  obtained  the  abro- 
gation of  the  decree  of  banishment  just  in  thne 
to  return  home  and  die.  His  theological  ad- 
versaries refhsed  to  allow  his  remains  a  Chris- 
tian burial,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
civil  authorities. — Boehm's  writings,  notwith- 
standing their  obscurity,  found  many  admirers, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  England,  where  a 
religious  sect  was  built  upon  them.  In  1697 
Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Boehm, 
founded  a  society  for  the  troe  interpretation  of 
his  works  (Philadelphists).  John  Pordage  was 
the  profoundest  expounder  of  Boehm.  A  new 
fdition  of  Boehm's  works  was  published  by 
Sohiebler  (Leipsic,  1831-'46).  The  best  Eng- 
lish translation  of  them  is  that  of  William  Law 
(2  vols.  4to,  London,  1764). 

BIEOTIA  (Gr.  Boturla),  a  division  of  ancient 
Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Phocis  and  Opnntian 
Looris,  E.  by  the  Euboean  sea,  S.  by  Attica  and 
Megaris,  and  W.  by  the  Corintbian  gulf  and 


Phocis.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Cithsron 
and  Pames  in  the  south,  Helicon  in  the  we«t, 
Parnassus  on  the  northwest,  and  the  Opuntion 
range  on  the  north  and  east,  make  one  large 
basin,  which  includes  the  whole  of  Ikeotia 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  coast  district 
on  the  Crisssean  sea.  This  large  basin  is  divi- 
ded by  the  mountains  Ptoum  and  PhcDuicium, 
which  reach  fi^om  the  Eubcean  sea  to  Mt.  Heli- 
con, into  the  northern  basin  of  Lake  Copals 
(now  Topolias),  into  which  flows  the  river  Ce- 
phissus  (Mavronero),  and  a  basin  which  com- 
prises the  plain  of  Thebes  and  the  valley  of 
the  Asopns  (Oropo).  Lake  Conais,  47  miles  in 
circumference,  is  formed  by  tne  overflowing 
waters  of  the  Cephissus,  which  coming  fh>m 
Phocis  enters  Bo&otia  from  the  north  at 
Chseronea,  and  is  prevented  by  the  moun- 
tains on  the  coast  from  flowing  directly  in- 
to the  Euboean  sea.  It  with  difficulty  finds 
its  outlets  through  underground  channels, 
called  in  modem  Greek  Karap^ffptt^  in  the 
limestone  formation  of  those  mountains.  In 
summer  the  lake  is  nearly  dry  and  is  little 
more  than  a  marsh,  but  the  whole  district  is 
subject  to  inundations.  The  Minyas  of  Orcho- 
menus,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
constrocted  two  tunnels  or  underground  chan- 
nels to  the  sea  for  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
lake.  One  of  these,  leading  from  the  N.  £. 
part  of  the  lake  toward  upper  Larymna,  was 
nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  penetrated  at 
intervals  by  vertical  shafts  from  100  to  150  feet 
in  depth.  The  other  was  shorter,  and  con- 
nected Lake  Copais  with  Lake  Hylica  toward 
the  east.  Nearly  all  Boeotia  has  a  fertile  soil, 
but  the  lake  district  in  the  north  is  especiallj 
productive,  and  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  for  its  abundant  crops  of  com. 
The  climate  of  the  country,  however,  is  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  The 
leading  city  of  Boeotia  was  Thebes ;  the  other 
principal  towns  were  Platiea,  Orchomenus, 
Chwronea,  Coronea,  Lebadea,  Thespi*.  HaKar- 
tus,  Tanagra,  and  Amis. — Bo&otia  was  tne  scene 
of  many  of  the  legends  upon  which  were 
founded  the  plays  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  various  barbarous 
tribes,  of  which  the  two  most  powerful  were 
the  Minyro  of  Orchomenus  and  the  Cadmeans 
of  Thebes.  About  60  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  supremacy 
of  these  two  tribes  was  overthrown,  and  the 
latter  expelled  from  their  city  bjr  the  Bceo- 
tians,  an  .^Eolian  people  who  immigrated  from 
Thessaly.  Early  in  the  historic  age  the  country 
was  governed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  fourteen 
most  important  cities  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  and  in  all  these  cities  the  Boeotian  was 
the  prevailing  race.  The  chief  magtstratca  of 
the  confederacy  were  called  Bopotarchs,  and 
were  elected  annually.  Most  of  the  cities  wore 
ruled  by  oligarchies,  which  were  naturally  hos- 
tile to  the  democratic  state  of  Attica.  In  607 
B.  C.  the  Bopotians,  with  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Chalcidians,  made  war  on  Athens,  and  in  tho 
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Perdan  wars  they  sided  for  the  most  part  with 
the  Persiazis.  Platso,  however,  was  demo- 
cratic in  its  government,  and  a  futhful  ally  of 
Athens*  (See  Platjba.)  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Boeotians  were  allies  of  Sparta 
and  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens.  In 
895  B.  C,  however,  they  joined  the  league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  overcome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Agesilans  at  Ooronea.  In  882 
another  war  between  Boeotia  and  Sparta  began, 
in  which  the  Theban  Epaminondas  gained  the 
battles  of  Lenctra  and  Mantinea,  and  broke  the 
power  of  Sparta.  At  this  time  Boeotia  was  the 
leading  state  and  Thebes  the  ruling  city  of 
Grreece.  This  supremacy  was  taken  away  by 
the  Macedonians  under  Philip  at  Chssronea  in 
838,  and  three  years  later  Thebes  was  razed 
to  the  ground  by  Alexander,  but  was  restored 
by  Cassander  and  the  Athenians  in  816.  (See 
Thkbbs.)  From  this  epoch  dates  the  utter 
decline  of  Boeotia.  which  was  finally  ruined 
by  the  rapacity  of  Sylla,  who  defeated  at  Ohee- 
ronea  the  army  of  Mithridates.  Insignificant 
under  the  Romans,  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
under  the  Turks,  it  became  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  sharpest  fighting  in  the  war  of  Greek 
liberation. — In  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece, 
it  forms  two  eparchies,  Thebes  and  Livadia,  in 
the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Boeotia.  (See 
Attioa.)  Boeotia  is  stiU  famous  for  its  heavy 
atmosphere,  to  which  the.  Athenians  attributed 
the  proverbial  dulness  of  its  people. 

BOERHAATE,  Henuuia,  a  Dutch  physician, 
bom  at  Voorhout,  near  Leyden,  Dec.  81, 
1668,  died  in  Leyden,  Sept.  28,  1788.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  same  ^ling.  He  studied  at  Ley- 
den under  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  Trigland, 
and  obtained  the  hishest  academical  honors. 
In  1689  he  received  his  degree  in  philosophy, 
the  subject  of  his  thesb  being  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  in  which  he  oon- 
denmed  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  Hobbea, 
and  Spinoza,  and  maintained  that  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  had  been  completely  analyzed  and 
refuted  by  Cicero.  For  tins  dissertation  a  gold 
medal  was  given  to  him  by  the  city.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  Boerhaave  supported 
himself  for  a  while  by  teaching  mathematics, 
and  th^i  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1698  he  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  Harderwyck,  and  immediately  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  1701  he 
was  appointed  by  the  univerdty  of  Leyden  to 
supply  the  place  of  Drelincourt  as  lecturer  on 
the  institutes  of  medicine.  His  inaugural  dis- 
course was  entitled  De  commendando  Hippocra- 
tU  Studio,  in  which  he  recommended  to  his 
pupils  the  study  of  the  works  of  that  writer  as 
the  best  source  of  instruction.  He  was  fond 
of  chemistry,  botany,  and  mathematics,  and 
these  sciences  were  much  consulted  in  his  med- 
ic|l  investigations.  In  1708  he  published  at 
Leyden  the  Institutiones  Medicm  in  Usus  At^ 
nu€B  ExereitationiB  Domeiticos,  a  comprehensive 
work  on  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine, 


the  ftmctions  of  the  body,  health,  disease,  and 
the  means  of  prolonging  life.  The  next  year 
appeared  his  Aphorismi  de  Cognoseendis  et 
Ourandis  Morhis,  a  classification  of  diseases, 
with  explanations  of  their  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  These  two  works,  which  show 
immense  learning  and  are  models  of  style, 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  were  co- 
piously annotated,  and  translated  into  many 
languages.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  succes- 
sor to  Hotton  in  the  chair  of  botany  and  medi- 
cine. Under  his  influence  additions  were  made 
to  the  botanical  garden  of  Leyden,  and  he  pub- 
lished numerous  works  descriptive  of  new  spe- 
cies of  plants.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  suc- 
ceeded Bidloo  in  the  chair  of  practical  medicine. 
In  this  position  he  had  the  merit  c^  reviving 
the  ancient  system  of  clinical  instruction.  In 
1718  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry, and  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  this  position 
appeared  some  years  later  in  his  Mlementa 
OhemuB  (best  ed.,  4to,  Leyden,  1782).  In  1729 
declining  health  induced  him  to  resign  the 
chairs  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  in  1781  he 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  university,  deliv- 
ering a  discourse  De  ffonore  Medici  Servitute, 
Besides  attending  to  his  active  duties  as  rector 
of  the  university  and  professor  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  medicine,  Boerhaave  was  always 
much  consulted  as  a  practical  physician.  He 
was  simple  and  economical  in  his  habits,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  a  fortune  of  2,000,000 
florins  to  his  only  surviving  daughter. — The 
genius  of  Boerhaave  attract^  students  to  the 
university  of  Leyden  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  when  Peter  the  Great  revisited  Holland  in 
1716,  he  had  recourse  to  him  for  instruction. 
From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  no  physician  had 
excited  so  much  admiration  as  Boerhaave.  His 
personal  appearance  was  simple  and  venerable ; 
to  xmcommon  intellectual  powers  he  united  gen- 
tleness, benevolence,  and  amiable  manners.  In 
lecturing,  his  style  was  eloquent  and  graceful, 
his  ideas  clear,  and  his  delivery  perfect.  He 
possessed  an  excellent  memory,  and  was  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  fond  of  music.  He 
was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  usually 
devoted  an  hour  early  in  the  morning  to  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  pious  meditations,  to 
which  habit  he  attributed  his  faculty  of  endur- 
ing with  cheerfulness  his  immense  labors.  The 
city  of  Leyden  raised  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  inscribed  "  To  the 
health-giving  skill  of  Boerhaave"  {Salut\fero 
Boerhaanii  genio  saerum),  and  on  which  was 
engraved  his  motto,  Simplex  iigillum  veri. 

B0EE8  (Dutch,  ioer,  a  peasant),  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  southern  Africa.  The  first  Dutch 
settlements  there  were  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  and  grew  rapidly 
whUe  the  Netherlands  were  a  ruling  maritime 
power;  but  during  the  18th  century  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  the  Dutch  died  away,  and  as 
the  influx  of  fresh  elements  from  Europe  di- 
minished, the  original  settlers  of  Cape  Colony 
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developed  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own,  sin- 
gularly blending  the  steadiness  and  deliberation 
of  the  Dutch  w  i  th  recklessness  and  energj.  The 
Boers  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  transfer 
of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  in  1814,  and 
maintained  a  secret  but  constant  opposition 
against  all  efforts  to  Anglicize  the  colony.  The 
lenient  policy  which  the  British  adopted  toward 
the  Oanres,  and  finally  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves  (1883),  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  entire  domestic  system  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  retrocession  by  government  of 
the  neutral  eastern  frontier  district  to  the  Caf- 
fres  in  1835,  determined  them  to  emigrate  and 
to  establish  in  the  interior  an  independent  com- 
munity. As  early  as  1835  the  first  bands,  Ibd  by 
Triechard  of  Albany,  crossed  the  Orange  river, 
and  settled,  one  part  near  the  Zoutpansberg 

i Salt-pan  mountain)  and  another  part,  led  by 
)rich,  near  Delagoa  bay,  where  they  were  soon 
destroyed  by  malignant  coast  fevers.  A  third 
band,  which  followed  in  August,  1835,  was 
attacked  by  the  Matabelee  Caffres,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  Modder  river.  Having 
been  reenforced  by  other  emigrants,  they  again 
advanced  under  the  leadership  of  Gerrit  Ma- 
ritz,  repulsed  the  Matabelees,  Jan.  17, 1836,  and 
finally  settled  in  the  Orange  river  district,  where 
they  organized  a  patriarchal  commonwealth 
under  Pieter  Retief.  Meanwhile  a  small  Brit- 
ish colony  had  been  established  at  Port  Natal 
by  Capt.  Gardner,  who  abandoned  it  as  hope- 
less in  1836.  The  remaining  colonists  called 
on  the  Boers  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1837 
Retief  with  his  followers  crossed  the  Quath- 
lamba  mountain ;  but  at  an  interview  with  the 
chief  of  the  Zooloo  Caffres  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  treacherously  slain.  The  remnant  of 
his  followers  turned  in  a  southerly  direction, 
founded  the  settlement  of  Pieter-Maritzburg, 
and  under  the  lead  of  Pretorius  defeated  the 
Zooloos,  Feb,  1, 1838.  In  1840  Gov.  Napier  by 
proclamation  denied  their  right  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent community,  even  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  British  possessions.  In  1842  a  small 
British  force  was  landed,  which  compelled  the 
Boers  to  retire  from  the  coast  and  to  accept  the 
amnesty  offered  them  in  exchange  for  their 
recognizing  the  British  sovereignty.  Many  of 
them,  unwilling  to  submit,  recrossed  the  moun- 
tains and  settled  in  the  Yaal  region.  The  Brit- 
ish, having  possession  of  Natal,  at  once  began 
to  disturb  the  traditionary  rights  of  the  Boers. 
The  consequence  was,  that  again  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  migratea  northward  beyond  the 
Klipp  river,  then  the  northern  boundary  of 
Natal,  where  for  three  years,  unprotected  by 
the  government,  they  struggled  against  the  Zoo- 
loos. When  at  length,  in  1846,  they  had  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  Oafires  by  their  un- 
aided efforts,  the  colonial  government  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  the  Buffalo  river  as  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Natal,  thus  once  more  sub- 
jecting the  Boers  to  British  rule.  After  some 
resistance  the  Boers  determined  to  emigrate  to 
the  Vaal  country.    Smith,  the  governor  gen- 


eral, attempted  to  retain  them  by  promidng 
full  redress  of  their  grievances,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Similar  ev^its  followed  beyond  the 
Quathlamba.  The  bands,  led  by  Pretorius*  had 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Griquas  and  Be- 
chuanas ;  but  on  Feb.  3,  1848,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment annexed  by  proclamation  the  Oruige 
river  sovereignty  to  the  Cape  Ck)lony,  under 
the  pretext  of  protecting  the  savage  Griqaas 
against  encroachments  on  their  territory.  The 
Boers  took  to  arms,  and  on  June  17  Pretorios 
drove  the  British  garrison  from  Bloemfontein. 
But  Gov.  Smith  crossed  the  Orange  river  with 
a  large  force,  and  on  Aug.  29  defeated  the  Boers 
near  Boomplaats,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance.  Pretorius  and  the  minority  of  his 
followers,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  British, 
migrated  to  the  north,  beyond  the  Vaal  river, 
and  there  founded  the  Transvaal  Republic 
Some  12,000  Boers  remained  in  the  Orange 
river  country,  but,  although  subdued  by  force, 
they  preserved  their  hostile  feeling  agunst  thdr 
conquerors.  The  attempt  to  introduce  convicts 
into  the  colony  was  so  energetically  resisted 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  deetst 
The  Caffre  wars^  begun  in  1850,  made  it  evident 
that  united  action  by  the  Europeans  was  neces- 
sary for  safety,  and  in  1858  the  relinqoishment 
of  the  Orange  river  country  to  the  Boers  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  government  On  Feb. 
23,  1854,  this  act  was  consummated,  and  the 
Orange  River  Republic  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  state  by  England,  since  which  time 
the  two  republics  of  Orange  River  and  Trans- 
vaal have  rapidly  gained  strength  and  power. 
— The  Oranoe  Riveb  Repubuo,  or  Obanoe 
Free  State,  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river, 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Vaal  river,  E.  by  the  Basato 
territory  and  the  Quathlamba  or  Drakenbers 
mountains,  and  extends  from  lat.  27*^  to  31 
S. ;  area,  48,049  sq.  m. ;  jJbp.  50,000,  of  whom 
15,000  are  white.  The  country  is  a  nigh  table 
land,  its  average  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  l^ing  about  5,000  feet,  excel- 
lent for  gra^g  purposes,  and  abundantly 
watered.  The  Boers,  oeing  principally  catye 
breeders,  have  not  developed  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Coal  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
many  places,  and  gold  was  discovered  in  1854 
on  the  Caledon  river.  The  climate  is  dry,  tem- 
perate, and  salubrious.  Excellent^roads  com- 
municate with  Cape  Colony  and  Port  NataL 
The  republic  is  divided  into  &ve  districts,  viz., 
Fauresmith,  Caledon  or  Smithfield,  B]oeinf(m* 
tein,  Winburg,  and  Harrysmith  or  Vaal  River 
district.  The  principal  towns  are  Bloemfon- 
tein, the  seat  of  government ;  Smithfield,  on  the 
Orange  river;  Winburg,  the  former  ciwita]; 
and  Harrysmith,  the  key  of  the  Port  Natal 
road,  and  the  centre  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural district.  The  political  organization  is 
democratic.  An  elective  president  is  the  ch^f 
magistrate,  but  the  congress  (tolk$rad)  has  all 
legislative  powers.  On  the  same  principle  the 
districts  are  governed  by  landdroaU  (govern- 
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ore)  and  heemraden.  In  May,  1870,  diamonds 
were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  river,  near 
the  missionary  station  of  Pniel  in  the  district 
of  Win  burg,  and  also  north  of  the  river  in  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  the  Transvaal  Republic.  A 
large  population  was  at  once  attracted  to  these 
diamond  fields,  and  although  the  region  was 
claimed  by  both  republics,  the  mmers  organ- 
ized a  government  of  their  own.  Their  prin- 
cipal settlement  is  Du  Toit^s  Pan,  said  to  con- 
tain in  1872  a  population  of  16,000.  By  a 
proclamation  promulgated  in  Capetown  in 
October,  1871,  the  British  government  annex- 
ed the  diamond  fields  to  Gape  Colony,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  Free  State  authorities. 
The  territory  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Klipdrift,  Pniel,  and  Griqua  Town.— The 
Tbansvaal  Republic,  between  lat.  22**  80' 
and  28®  S.,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Quathlam- 
ba  mountains,  S.  by  the  Vaal  river,  W.  by  the 
Hart  river,  and  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  Limpopo 
river;  area,  77,964  sq.  m. ;  pop.  140,000.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  country  is  nearly  the  same, 
viz.,  an  elevated  table  land,  intersected  by 
parallel  mountain  ranges  in  the  east.  The  soil, 
consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  loam,  is  more  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  Orange  river  country.  Its 
rolling  prairies  are  covered  with  excellent  tall 
grass,  interspereed  with  shrubs  and  magnificent 
trees.  In  the  mountainous  region  there  are 
primeval  forests.  The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  southern  Europe,  and  all  European  and 
many  tropical  vegetables  are  rmsed  without 
difficulty.  The  rivers,  of  which  the  country 
has  a  good  number,  are  not  navigable,  and 
communication  with*  the  seashore  is  difficult. 
Grasshoppers  are  a  constant  plague  to  the 
farmer,  while  files  and  other  venomous  in- 
sects often  destroy  hundreds  of  cattle.  The 
form  of  government  is  a  pure  democracy.  A 
tolksrad^  elected  by  ballot  (every  white  man 
of  21  years  being  entitled  to  vote),  meets  four 
times  every  year  at  different  places.  This 
body  unites  all  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers. It  appoints  for  each  district  or  church 
parish  military  and  civil  officers,  viz.,  oom- 
manders-in-chie^  commanders,  field  cornets 
(colonels,  majors,  and  captains),  landdrosts^ 
aAd  heemraden.  The  landdrosts  have  admin- 
istrative as  well  afi  judicial  powers ;  they  and 
their  messengers  are  the  only  salaried  officers. 
Every  white  man  is  entitled  to  a  homestead 
of  3,000  acres  from  the  public  lands.  Slavery, 
properly  speaking,  has  no  legal  existence,  but 
tlie  Boers  keep  a  number  of  semi-civilized 
Hottentots  as  laborers  and  herdsmen.  The 
principal  settlements  are  Potchefstrom,  con- 
taining 1,500  inhabitants,  Rustenburg,  Orich- 
stadt,  and  Zoutpansberg.  These  towns  are 
laid  out  very  regularly,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  water. — The  Boers  are  represented  by 
those  who  have  sojourned  among  them  as 
plain,  honest,  straightforward,  pious,  and  hos- 
pitable, but  distrustful  of  foreigners,  especially 
Englishmen.  They  live  in  the  most  patriarchal 
way  on  their  plaaU  or  cattle  farms,  in  comfort- 


able and  spacious,  though  unpretending  dwell- 
ings. Besides  cattle  breeding,  their  favorite  oc- 
cupation is  hunting.  Inns  are  unknown,  and 
no  Boer  ever  denies  hospitality  to  a  stranger. 

BoEtHIIISj  Anldis  Manilas  Torqnatas  SeYerinis, 
a  Roman  philosopher,  bom  between  A.  D.  470 
and  475,  executed  at  Pavia  about  525.  His 
grandfather  Flavins,  prefect  of  the  prsBtorians, 
was  murdered  by  oraer  of  Yalentinion  IH.,  in 
455.  His  father  was  consul  in  487,  but  died 
while  the  son  was  yet  a  child,  and  BoSthius 
was  brought  up  by  some  of  the  principal  men 
in  Rome,  among  whom  were  Festus  and  Sym- 
machus.  He  attained  the  rank  of  patrician 
while  under  the  legal  age,  was  consul  in  510, 
and  subsequently  jE>r«7k;^  senatus.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  married  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  his  guardian  Symmachus,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Aurelius  Anioius  Symmachus  and  Anicius 
Manlius  Severinus,  both  of  whom  were  after- 
ward consuls.  Amid  his  public  duties  ho 
found  leisure  to  translate  several  mathematical 
and  philosophical  works  from  the  Greek,  to  in- 
dulge his  talent  for  the  construction  of  curious 
machines,  and  to  bestow  charity  upon  the  poor 
of  Rome.  His  reputation  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
appointed  him  magUter  officiorum  at  his  court 
For  some  yeare  Boethius  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  this  monarch,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  his  two  sons  in  the  consulate  in 
522,  he  pronounced  a  glowing  panegyric  on  his 
patron.  His  bold  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
weak  had  raised  him  up  numy  enemies  at  the 
court  of  Theodoric,  who  eagerly  watched  for 
an  opportunity  to  effect  his  ruin.  At  length 
Albinus,  a  noble  Roman,  having  been  accused 
of  treason  by  the  dictator  Oyprianus,  Boethius 
undertook  his  defence  with  such  zeal  that  he 
was  accused  of  plotting  with  Symmachus  to 
f^ee  Rome  from  the  barbarians.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly by  command  of  Theodoric  arrested 
with  Symmachus,  and,  without  being  allowed 
to  defend  themselves,  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property  and  sentenced  to  death.  Boe- 
thius was  taken  to  Pavia,  imprisoned  for  some 
time  in  the  baptistery,  and  executed.  In  722 
a  cenotaph  was  erected  in  his  honor,  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  Cielo  d'Oro,  by  Liutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards ;  and  in  990  a  still  more 
magnificent  one,  with  an  epitaph  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.,  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  the 
emperor  Otho  III.  He  was  long  regarded  as 
a  saint  and  a  martyr,  and  in  after  times  many 
traditions  were  current  about  his  intimacy  with 
St  Benedict  and  the  miracles  which  he  had 
wrought  during  his  life  and  at  his  death.  It  is, 
however,  now  considered  an  established  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the 
theological  compilations  ascribed  to  him  were 
written  by  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
The  greatest  of  his  works  is  that  which  he 
composed  in  prison  at  Pavia  while  awaiting 
execution,  and  entitled  De  Oansolatione  Phi- 
loBophia,  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue,  alter- 
nately in  prose  and  verse,  between  the  author 
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and  philosophy.  Its  tone  is  moral  and  elevated, 
its  style  eloquent,  perspicuous,  and  pure,  and 
its  arguments  are  ingenious.  It  had  great 
fame  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  central  and  western 
Europe,  and  also  into  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  transla- 
tions was  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King 
Alfred  (new  ed.  by  Fox,  London,  1864),  which 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  both  as  being  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  English  literature  and 
one  of  the  chief  literary  relics  of  Alfred.  Edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Bo&thius  were  published 
at  Venice  in  1491  (the  earliest  full  collection), 
at  Basel  in  folio  in  1570,  and  at  Glasgow  in 
4to  in  1751.  There  is  an  edition  of  De  Con- 
solatione  FhilaophuBy  with  notes  and  English 
translation  by  J.  8.  Cardale  (London,  1829). 

BOfiTHIUS,  or  Bmm,  Hedar,  a  Scottish  his- 
torian, bom  at  Dundee  about  1465,  died  about 
1535.  Ho  was  educated  at  Dundee  and  at 
Paris,  where  in  1497  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Erasmus, 
who  afterward  dedicated  to  him  a  catalogue 
of  his  works.  In  1500  he  was  called  by 
Bishop  Elphinstone  to  the  first  presidency  of 
Aberdeen  college,  and  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  and  chaplain  of  the  chantry  of  St. 
Ninian.  His  two  most  important  works  were 
a  biography  of  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen  (Paris, 
1522),  and  his  "  History  of  Scotland  "  {Scotorum 
HutoruB  a  prima  Oentii  Origine^  1526).  The 
latter  work  contains  much  that  is  fabulous, 
and  its  author  has  been  charged  with  plagiarism 
and  ^ith  inventing  materials  and  imagining 
authors  for  them.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  John  Bellenden  in  1536  (new  edition, 
2  voK  4to,  Edinburgh,  1821). 

BOfinE,  fitiense  de  It,  a  French  author,  bom 
at  Sarlat,  Nov.  1,  1580,  died  Aug.  18,  1568. 
He  was  celebrated  in  childhood  for  his  trans- 
lations, and  became  a  prominent  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  is  now  chief- 
ly remembered  because  Montaigne  publishcid 
some  of  his  works,  and  recorded  m  a  few 
touching  pages  the  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween tnem.  His  discourse  on  voluntary  ser- 
vitude, a  violent  philippic  against  royalty,  was 
written  in  his  18th  year.  He  died  in  the  arms 
of  Montaigne. 

BOG,  an  Irish  word,  literally  meaning  soft, 
applied  in  Great  Britain  to  extensive  districts 
of  marshy  land.  In  Europe  these  tracts  consist 
so  genendly  of  peat,  that  this  substance  is  there 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  bog.  True  bogs  arc 
most  commonly  found  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  in  districts  where  great  humidity  prevails. 
Their  situation  is  not  necessarily  low,  nor 
their  surface  level,  some  of  the  great  Irish 
bogs  presenting  even  a  hilly  appearance.  In 
places  naturally  moist,  by  the  abundance  of 
springs,  or  around  shallow  ponds,  the  mosses, 
lichens,  heaths,  and  grasses  flourish,  which  by 
their  spread  produce  the  great  peat  bogs,  or 
mosses.    They  encroach  upon  the  ponds  and 


fill  them  up  with  luxuriant  living  vegetatioQ 
and  the  accumulations  of  decayed  matter.  The 
moss  called  tphagnum  palustre  grows  most 
abundantly,  and,  like  the  coral  in  the  ocean, 
the  new  growth  above  leaves  the  lower  por- 
tion below  dead  and  buried.  The  famous 
levels  of  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  which 
were  stripped  of  their  forests  by  the  Romanjs 
were  cleared  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l^tb 
century,  when  vast  quantities  of  excellent 
timber  were  found  buried  beneath  the  morass* 
Many  of  the  trees  were  of  extra(M*dinary  size, 
some  larger  than  any  now  known  in  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  them  retained  the  marks 
of  the  axe,  and  some  still  held  the  wooden 
wedges  used  to  rend  them.  Broken  axe  heads 
were  discovered,  links  of  chains,  and  coins  of 
Vespasian  and  other  Roman  emperors.  The 
great  cedar  swamps  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey  also  retain  in  their  peaty  soil 
much  valuable  timber,  the  relics  of  forests  of 
unknown  age.  An  extensive  business  has 
long  been  carried  on  in  extracting  this  ancient 
timber  and  converting  it  into  soingles.  The 
logs  are  discovered  by  thrusting  an  iron  rod 
down  through  the  mud,  till  one  is  struck  and 
traced  along  its  length.  Some  have  been 
found  80  ft.  long,  and  4,  5,  and  6  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, and  one  of  7  ft.  They  retain  their 
buoyancy,  and  float  with  the  side  uppermost 
which  was  in  the  swamp  the  under  one.  Bogs 
covered  with  living  forests,  like  these  cedar 
swamps,  receive  now  accumulations  of  vegeta- 
ble matters  from  the  continual  waste  of  their 
foliage  and  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  which  grow 
among  the  trees.  The  foi*ests,  once  swept  off 
by  fire  or  other  cause,  are  seldom  restored. 
The  waters,  obstmcted  by  the  tranks  and 
branches,  stagnate ;  the  mosses  then  take  pos- 
session of  the  surface,  and  unless  this  is  drained, 
the  spongy  covering  increases  in  the  manner 
alreaay  described.— Jn  most  northern  countries 
bogs  are  met  with  of  vast  extent  and  in  great 
numbers.  They  cover  such  large  districtss  tliat 
they  possess  a  geographical  importance,  while 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  give 
them  no  little  geological  interest,  from  the  light 
they  shed  upon  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
more  ancient  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  coal 
measures.  The  great  peat  marsh  of  Montoire 
in  France,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  said 
to  have  a  circumference  of  50  leagues.  This  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Great  Dismal  swamp 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  but  little 
inferior  to  the  area  covered  by  the  swamps 
that  make  up  the  Okefinokee  in  Georgia,  said 
to  be  about  180  miles  in  circumference.  But 
the  central  portion  of  Ireland  is  the  great  re- 
gion of  bogs.  Upon  a  map  of  the  island  is 
seen,  between  Sligo  and  Gal  way  bay,  a  portion 
on  the  westem  coast,  projecting  into  the  ocean 
ft*om  the  main  body  of  the  island.  A  strip  of 
this  width,  extended  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  country,  includes  about  one  fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  island,  and  in  this  portion 
are  found  about  ux  sevenths  of  its  bogs,  leav- 
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ing  oat  of  the  aoconnt  the  small  ones  not  ex- 
ceeding aboat  800  acres  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  bo^  surface  is  2,831,000  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  forms  one  almost  connected 
mass.  The  great  bog  of  Allen,  £.  of  the  Shan- 
non, extends  50  m.  in  length  by  2  to  8  in 
breadth.  This  is  divided  bj  occasional  high 
lands  into  several  bogs.  They  all  consist  of 
peat,  averaging  about  25  ft.  in  thickness,  never 
less  than  12  nor  more  than  42.  The  upper  10 
ft.  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  the  fibres  of  the 
mosses,  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  a  light 
turf  of  blackish  brown  color  underlies  this,  in 
which  the  fibres  of  moss  may  still  be  perceived. 
This  variety  may  extend  10  ft.  deeper.  "At 
a  greater  depth  the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter 
cease  to  be  visible,  the  color  of  the  turf  be- 
comes blacker,  and  the  substance  much  more 
compact,  its  properties  as  fuel  more  valuable, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  the  degree  of 
blackness  and  compactness  proportionate  to  its 
depth ;  near  the  bottom  of  the  bog  it  forms  a 
block  mass,  which  when  dry  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  having 
a  conchoidal  fracture  m  every  direction,  with 
a  black,  shining  lustre,  and  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  polish.^*  (Report  of 
surveyors  appointed  by  parliament,  1810.) 
In  England  tne  largest  lowland  bog  is  Chat- 
moss  in  Lancashire.  It  is  6  m.  long,  8  m.  in 
greatest  breadth,  and  contains  7,000  acres.  It 
is  a  mass  of  pure  vegetable  matter,  without 
any  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material, 
from  10  to  80  ft  in  depth.  It  is  noted  for  the 
engineering  difficulties  it  offered  to  the  passage 
of  the  first  great  English  railway.  George 
Stephenson  carried  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway  over  it  when  all  other  engi- 
neers considered  the  task  impossible. — In  the 
Great  Dismal  swamp  of  Vir^ia  and  North 
Carolina,  the  extent  of  which  is  about  40  m.  N. 
and  S.  and  25  m.  E.  and  W.,  little  true  peat 
appears  to  be  found.  The  soil  is  perfectly 
black,  consisting  wholly  of  vegetable  matter  to 
the  depth  of  about  15  ft.  When  dug  up  and 
exposed  at  the  surface,  it  rapidly  decomposes. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  mosses,  reeds, 
ferns,  and  aquatic  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
white  cedar  is  abundant  as  in  all  our  swamps, 
and  they  and  the  tall  cypress  ftimish  timber 
of  such  value,  that  the  inmost  recesses  of  this 
tangled  morass  have  been  penetrated  by  canals 
in  search  of  it.  In  its  central  portion  the  sur- 
face is  found  to  be  12  ft.  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  the  general  level  of  the  swamp  is  above 
that  of  the  adjoining  country.  Throughout 
the  country,  along  the  seaboard  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  swamps  of  this  character  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  outer  portions  are 
sometimes  wooded  swamp^s  while  within  they 
present  moss-covered  heaths,  stretching,  like 
the  western  prairies,  further  than  the  eye  can 
see,  and  dotted  occasionally  with  clumps  or 
little  islands  of  trees.  In  New  England,  the 
northwestern  states,  and  Canada,  the  bogs 
furnish  genuine  peat,  and  some  of  those  bor- 


dering the  great  lakes  are  of  great  extent. 
Over  one  of  these  the  traveller  is  carried 
upon  the  Great  Western  railroad  in  Canada, 
between  Chatham  and  Lake  St.  Clair.  Upon 
Long  Island,  near  New  York  city,  the  bogs 
present  a  marked  feature  along  the  sandy  coast, 
and  their  structure  was  finely  exposed  in  the 
excavations  made  for  the  Brooklyn  aqueduct. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  found  to  be  the 
repositories  of  the  remains  of  the  mastodon. 
(See  Alluvium,  and  Peat.) 

BOG,  a  river  of  Kussia.    See  Bug. 

BOG  ORE,  Meadf  w  Ore,  or  linoBlte  (Gr.  ^ctfi6v, 
meadow),  a  variety  of  iron  ore,  which  collects 
in  low  places,  being  washed  down  in  a  soluble 
form  in  the  waters  which  fiow  over  rocks  or 
sands  containing  oxide  of  iron,  and  precipitated 
in  a  solid  form  as  the  waters  evaporate.  It  is 
deposited  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds  as  well  as 
swamps,  and  is  found  in  beds  now  dry,  above 
the  level  at  which  it  must  originally  have  been 
collected,  or  else  these  are  the  product  of 
springs  which  have  now  disappeared.  The 
roots  of  trees  appear  to  have  an  influence  in 
reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  sands  they 
come  in  contact  with  to  the  protoxide,  by  the 
action  of  some  organic  acid.  By  this  action 
the  ore  is  rendered  soluble,  and  is  liable  to  be 
precipitated  by  change  to  an  insoluble  salt,  in- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  air  or  other 
causes.  As  the  waters  run  among  deposits  of 
vegetable  matters,  and  this  change  slowly  takes 

Slace,  the  oxide  of  iron  replaces  the  woody 
bre,  retaining  in  its  more  solid  material  the 
exact  form  of  the  branches  of  trees,  of  the 
small  twigs,  and  even  of  the  leaves,  with  their 
delicate  reticulations.  Deposits  of  bright  red 
peroxide  of  iron,  made  up  entirely  of  masses 
of  these  forms,  which  are  true  ferruginous 
petrifactions,  are  worked  as  iron  ore.  Exten- 
sive beds  exist  at  Salbbury  and  Kent,  Conn. ; 
also  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Beekman, 
Fishkill,  Dover,  and  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  at  Rich- 
mond and  Lenox,  Mass. ;  at  Bennington, 
Monkton,  Putney,  and  Ripton,  Yt. ;  and  at 
Aumerous  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 
The  bog  ore  deposits  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
contain  them,  among  other  varieties  of  the 
ore.  In  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  a  very  remark- 
able and  productive  bed  of  these  petrifactions 
has  furnished  the  supplies  of  ore  to  the  Katah- 
din  iron  works.  In  the  ponds  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  bog  ores  were  found  so  abundantly, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  10  small 
blast  furnaces  were  kept  in  operation  by  them. 
As  the  supplies  became  exhausted,  more  ores 
of  the  same  class  were  for  a  time  brought  from 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.  From  the  bottoms  of  the 
ponds  the  ore  was  raised  into  boats,  as  oysters 
are  gathered,  with  long  tongs.  It  was  found 
in  lumps  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  even 
500  lbs.;  but  usually  it  occurs  in  small,  ir- 
regular-shaped pieces,  or  in  the  form  of  ^ot. 
When  taken  from  swiunps,  the  workmen  were 
carefril  to  cover  the  cavities  with  loose  earth, 
leaves^  bushes,  &o.,  calculating  upon  another 
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growth  in  10  or  15  years ;  bat  their  expecta- 
tions were  sometimes  realized  in  seven  years. 
Ehrenberg  has  detected  in  the  ochreous  mat- 
ters that  form  bog  iron  ore  immense  numbers 
of  organic  bodies,  which  indeed  make  up  the 
substance  of  the  ochre.  They  consist  of  slender 
articulated  plates  or  threads,  partly  silicious 
and  partly  ferruginous,  of  what  he  considered 
an  animalcule,  but  which  are  now  commonly 
regarded  by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  referred  to  dia- 
tomacea  and  d^midice.  Bog  ore  contains 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  other  impurities, 
whicn  greatly  impair  its  qualities  for  pro- 
ducing strong  iron.  The  pig  metal  obtained 
from  it,  called  cold  short,  is  so  brittle  that  it 
breaks  to  pieces  *by  falling  upon  the  hard 
ground ;  but  the  foreign  matters  which  weaken 
it  also  give  to  the  melted  cast  iron  great  fluid- 
ity, which  causes  it  to  be  in  demand  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  castings,  the  metal  flowing 
into  the  minutest  cavities  of  the  mould,  and 
retaining  the  sharp  outlines  desired.  The  iron 
made  from  the  bog  ores  of  Snowhill,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  its 
great  brlttleness,  brings  a  high  price  at  the 
great  stove  ^founderies  of  Albany  and  Troy,  to 
be  mixed  with  other  qualities  of  metal  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  material  for  their  excellent 
castings.  Bog  ores  are  very  easily  converted 
into  iron,  and  when  they  can  be  procured  to 
mix  with  other  kinds  of  ore,  they  produce  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  both  in  the  running  of 
the  furnace  and  in  the  quality  of  the  iron.  For 
these  reasons,  as  also  for  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  are  obtained,  it  is  an  object  to  have 
them  at  hand,  though  they  seldom  yield  more 
than  80  to  36  per  cent,  of  cast  iron. 

BOGAKDUS,  Eremrdis,  a  Dutch- American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Holland,  died  Sept.  27, 
1647.  In  1633  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York),  and  became  the  second  minister 
there,  residing  in  what  is  now  Broad  street.  In 
1638  he  married  Annetje,  widow  of  Roelof 
Jansen,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  a  farm  of 
62  acres  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  New  York ;  this  farm,  long  known  as  the 
"dominie's  Bouwery,"  in  time  became  vested 
in  Trinity  church,  and  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  wealth  of  that  corporation.  Dominie  Bo- 
gardus  had  sharp  disputes  with  the  successive 
directors,  Van  Twiller,  Kieft,  and  Stuyvesant, 
was  complained  of  by  his  congregation,  and  in 
1647  resigned  his  charge,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
to  answer  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
Holland.  The  vessel  ran  by  mistake  into  Bristol 
channel,  struck  on  a  rock,  was  wrecked,  and 
80  persons,  among  whom  were  Bogardus  and 
Kieft,  were  drowned,  only  20  escaping. 

BOGARDUS,  Janes,  an  American  inventor, 
born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1800.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker, and  soon  became  not  only  an  expert  in 
that  art,  but  a  good  die-sinker  and  engraver.  He 
invented  an  eight-day,  three-wheeled  chronom- 
eter clock,  for  which  he  received  the  highest 


premium  at  the  first  fair  of  the  American  in- 
stitute ;  and  another  with  three  wheels  and  a 
segment  of  a  wheel,  which  struck  the  boors, 
and,  without  dial  wheels,  marked  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds.  In  1828  he  invented  a 
"  ring-flyer  "  for  spinning  cotton,  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  known  as  the  "ring-spinner." 
In  1829  he  invented  the  eccentric  mill,  differ- 
ing fhom  all  other  mills  in  having  both  the 
grmding  surfaces  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  nearly  equal  speed.  In  1831  be  in- 
vented an  engraving  machine,  with  which  he 
made  gold  watch  dials,  turning  imitation  fili- 
gree work,  rays  from  the  centre,  and  the  figures 
in  relief,  all  by  one  operation.  With  this  same 
machine  he  made  the  steel  die  for  the  first  gold 
medal  of  the  American  institute,  and  also  many 
beautiM  medallions.  He  invented  the  trans- 
fer machine  for  producing  bank-note  plates 
from  separate  dies,  which  is  now  in  general 
use.  In  1832  he  patented  the  first  dry  gas  me- 
ter, for  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  American  institute;  and  in  1883  the 
first  pencil  case  without  a  slot.  In  1836  he 
greatly  improved  his  meter  by  giving  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  machinery,  and  made  it  applica- 
ble to  all  current  fluids.  It  is  the  parent  of  all 
diaphragm  meters,  this  word  having  been  firet 
so  used  by  Mr.  Bogardus.  At  this  time  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  made  the  celebrat- 
ed medallion-engraving  machine,  which,  among 
other  portraits,  engraved  that  of  the  queen, 
dedicated  to  her  at  her  request  He  made  a 
machine  for  engine-turning,  which  not  only 
copied  all  known  kinds  of  machine  engraving, 
but  engraved  what  it  could  not  itseli  repro- 
duce. In  1839  a  reward  was  offered  for  the 
best  plan  of  carrying  out  the  penny-postage 
system  by  the  use  of  stamps,  and  from  2,600 
competitors  his  plan  was  selected,  and  is  still 
in  use.  After  visiting  France  and  Italy,  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1840.  He  then  in- 
vented a  machine  for  pressing  glass,  now  in 
common  use ;  also,  a  machine  for  shirring  in- 
dia-rubber fabrics,  and  another  for  cutting  in- 
dia-rubber into  fine  threads.  He  invented  the 
"  sun-and-planet  horse  power,"  and  a  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  speed  and  power 
of  machinery  in  motion.  In  1847  he  put  in 
execution  his  long-cherished  idea  of  iron  build- 
ings, by  constructing  his  factory,  of  five  sto- 
ries, 25  ft.  by  90,  entirely  of  cast  iron.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  complete  cast-iron 
building  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
represented  in  the  **  Illustrated  London  News." 
Mr.  Bogardus  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  con- 
struction of  wrought-iron  beams;  and  it  was 
from  a  pattern  designed  by  him  that  the  first 
were  made,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. He  claims  also  to  have  introduced  a 
new  style  of  architecture,  column  over  column, 
which  he  calls  the  Roman,  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  never  seen  it  elsewhere  than  in  Italy. 
After  erecting  many  buildings  in  New  York, 
in  other  states,  and  in  the  West  India  islands^ 
he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish 
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this  business.  Some  of  his  inventions  are  of 
scientific  interest.  His  pyrometer,  used  to  as- 
certain the  expansion  of  metals  and  stones,  is 
remarkable  for  delicacy  and  accuracy ;  and  he 
claims  for  his  deep-sea  sounding  machine  that 
it  will  measure  a  depth  of  10  or  15  miles,  if 
necessary^  with  absolute  accuracy,  whatever 
currents  it  may  encounter ;  in  its  use  he  was 
the  first  in  100  years  to  revive  the  plan  of 
sounding  without  a  line.  His  improvements 
of  tools  have  also  been  numerous. 
B0GD1N0¥ITCH,  IpptUt  Fedtrorltch,  a  Russian 

Soet,  bom  in  Little  Russia  in  174B  or  1744, 
led  near  Kursk,  Jan.  18,  1803.  He  was  sent 
at  the  age  of  11  by  his  father  to  Moscow  to  be 
educated  as  a  surveyor.  Four  years  afterward 
he  applied  to  Kheraskoff,  the  manage  of  the 
theatre  there,  to  receive  him  into  the  company. 
Kheraskoff  refused  his  application,  but  enabled 
him  to  enter  the  university,  where  in  1761  he 
was  made  inspector.  He  found  protectors  among 
the  influential  nobility,  and  was  sent  some  years 
afterward  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Dresden, 
where  he  commenced  his  beautiful  romantic 
poem  Bushenkaj  which  was  not  published  till 
1775.  Besides  this,  his  chief  work,  he  pub- 
lished songs,  minor  poems,  and  many  transla- 
tions, and  edited  various  periodicals.  He  was 
patronized  by  Catharine  11.,  and  after  her  death 
retired  from  the  public  service,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  at  a  country  seat  in  the  inte- 
,  rior  of  Russia. 

/  BOCiCiS,  Chirics  Stout,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
28,  1811.  He  is  a  nephew  of  James  Lawrence, 
commander  of  the  Ohesapeake,  who  fell  in  the 
action  with  the  Shannon.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1826,  and  served  on  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tion, in  the  West  Indies,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific,  be- 
coming lieutenant  in  1837.  In  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  as- 
signed to  the  mail  steamer  Illinois,  and  in  1858 
was  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  on  the 
Pacific  coast  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat 
Yaruna,  of  Farragut^s  gulf  squadron.  In  the 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  forts  and  squailron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  April  24,  1862, 
the  Varuna  destroyed  six  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats, but  was  finally  disabled,  after  driving 
her  last  antagonist  ashore  in  fiames.  When 
Boggs  found  his  vessel  sinking,  he  tied  her  to 
trees  on  the  bank,  and  fought  the  guns  until 
the  water  was  above  the  gun  tracks.  He  was 
soon  placed  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Juniata,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  became 
commodore  in  1866 ;  in  1867~'8,  commanded 
the  steamer  De  Soto,  of  the  Atlantic  squadron ; 
in  July,  1870,  was  commissioned  rear  admiral ; 
and  in  1871  commanded  the  European  fleet 

BOGLIPOOE,  or  Bhaigili^tre.  I.  A  district  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  bordering  on 
Nepaul,  between  lat.  24°  15'  and  26°  80'  N., 
and  Ion.  86°  15'  and  88°  10'  E. ;  area,  5,806  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  2,000,000,  one  third  of  whom 


are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Hindoos  and 
mountain  tribes.  The  district  is  traversed  by 
the  Ganges  and  several  of  its  tributaries.  It  is 
exceedingly  hilly,  especially  in  the  southwest, 
and  so  stony  that  only  a  small  portion  even  of 
the  comparatively  level  land  is  fit  for  the  plough. 
II.  The  capital  of  the  district,  200  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Calcutta,  on  the  river  Ganges ;  pop.  about 
30,000,  the  greater  part  Mohammeaans.  The 
city  is  of  modem  erection,  has  a  small  Catholic 
church,  a  seminary  where  English  is  taught, 
and  a  Mohammedan  college  now  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  the  neighborhood  are  two  round 
towers  of  ancient  structure,  the  objects  of  pil% 
gnmage. 

BOGODIJKHOTy  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  and  80  m.«W.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Kharkov ;  pop.  in  1867,  10,069.  The 
chief  industry  of  the  town  is  leather  dressing 
and  boot  making.  It  also  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  cattle  and  hides. 

BOGOMILES.  See  Babil,  a  Bulgarian  phy- 
sician. 

BOGOrf ,  Santa  F^  de,  an  inland  city  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Cundinamarca  and  of  the  republic,  on  the 
picturesque  and  fertile  plateau  of  Bogotd,  8,671 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat  4°  85'  48"  N.  and 
Ion.  74°  12'  W. ;  pop.  about  46,000.  Viewed 
from  a  distance  the  city,  slightly  elevated  above 
the  plain  and  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, presents  a  pleaong  aspect.  Two  lofty 
mountains,  the  Guadalupe  and  Monserrate, 
rise  on  the  east  and  send  down  a  copious 
supply  of  water  to  be  distributed  through  the 
town  by  means  of  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains.  The  streets  are  regular  and  bisect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  but  are  narrow,  ill- 
paved,  badly  lighted,  and  in  many  parts  cover- 
ed with  grass,  the  city  traffic  being  exclusively 
carried  on  by  mules.  Streams  of  water  running 
down  the  middle  of  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
are  made  the  receptacle  of  filth.  Two  of  these 
streams,  more  voluminous  than  the  rest,  are 
called  rivers,  and  are  crossed  by  several  neat 
and  well  built  stone  bridges.  The  Calle  Real 
or  principal  street  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
city,  is  well  paved,  and  terminates  in  a  spa- 
cious square,  embellished  with  a  statue  of 
Bolivar,  and  bordered  by  an  arcade,  where  a 
market  is  held  weekly.  The  private  houses 
are  of  sun-dried  bricks  {adobeii)^  whitewashed, 
covered  with  red  tiles,  and  usually  built  low 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  eartl^uakes.  In 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  foreigners,  tlie 
interior  arrangement  of  dwellings  has  mate- 
rially improved  of  late  years,  as  has  also  the 
style  of  building;  the  old-fiishioned  grating 
has  very  generally  been  superseded  by  glass  in 
the  windows;  walls  are  painted,  and  carpets 
and  other  furniture  are  imported  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  There  are  few  chimneys, 
stoves  alone  being  in  use.  The  stores  are  for 
the  most  part  badly  kept  and  dingy,  the  only 
admission  for  light  bemg  through  die  door. 
Of  the  public  edifices  the  most  noteworthy  are 


the  governmeot  ma&Bion,  laxnrioiulf  appoint- 
ed, and  oc«apied  b;  the  president  and  the  va- 
rious  officers  of  the  ministerial  departmeats ; 
the  house  of.  cODgress ;  and  the  observatorj, 
octagonal  in  form  atd  comprising  three  sepa- 
rate piles.  Bogot4  has  a  mint,  a  theatre,  a 
university,  a  national  academ]',  fonr  colleges, 
two  of  which  date  from  the  17th  century,  and 
medical,  law,  normal,  and  infant  schoola.  There 
is  a  museam  in  which  are  preserved  petrified 
bones  of  maatodons  from  Tni^a,  the  robe  or 
aero  of  Atahuallpa's  wife,  Pizarro's  standard, 
portrfuts  of tlie  Spanish  viceroja,  &c.  Attached 
to  it  are  a  school  of  mines  and  a  botanical 
school.  The  cathedral,  erected  in  ISti,  is  rich- 
ly decorated  within.  There  are  SO  churches 
(inclusive  of  9  monasteries  and  5  nunneries),  22 
of  which  are  in  the  Oalle  Real  alone.  Some 
are  of  handsome  and  all  of  solid  architecture. 
There  are  a  foundling,  a  general,  and  a  militarj 
hospital;  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  relief  and 
education  of  orphans  and  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  and  other  benevolent  eatabhshments,  as 
also  several  barracks  and  an  artjller;  depot, 
where  military  equipments  are  made  and  re- 
paired. There  are  a  cnstoin  honse  and  some 
good  hotels,  and  two  newspapers  are  pnblished. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bogoti  are  ohieny  Creoles, 
with  half-breed  Indians  who  are  exclusively 
servants;  of  mnlattoes  there  are  few,  and  ne- 
groes are  rarely  seen.  The  BogoteOos  are  in- 
telllgeut,  sprightly,  and  urbane;  the  women 
have  a  remarkably  clear  complexion,  and  are 
in  general  handsome  and  fond  of  dress.  Near 
the  river  Fnnza,  here  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  the 
alameda^  tastefully  disposed  with  walks,  fringed 
with  trees  and  roae  bnshes  and  other  fragrant 
flowers  of  tuiuriont  growth.    Owing  to  the 


great  elevation  of  the  table  land  of  Bogoti,  the 
temperature  is  mild  and  equable ;  the  climate, 
though  bumid,  is  not  insalubrioas,  and  epidem- 
ics are  altogether  nnknown.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  45°  to  65°  F.  There  are  two  wet 
seasons,  March  to  May  and  September  ta  No- 
vember, when  rains  are  at  times  so  violent  as 
to  deluge  the  city  with  the  floods  which  mah 
down  from  the  mountains,  if  suitable  ditches 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  man- 
nfactnreB  of  BogoUi  are  limited  to  cotton  and 


here  to  an  extent  altogether  nncommon  in 
South  America ;  and  in  one  of  the  convents  are 
preserved  paintings  of  high  merit  by  Vaaquei, 
a  native  artist.  Oommunication  with  the  sea  is 
carried  on  by  steamers  and  barges  through  the 
river  M^alena,  from  the  town  of  Honda 
(reached  in  abont  seven  hours)  to  Cartagena, 
and  to  Barranqnilia  and  Sabanilla,  aituatod  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  total  distance  i) 
fiOO  m.,  and  the  journey  may  be  performed  in 
from  10  to  IS  days;  but  the  tnp  np  stream 
sometimes  occupies  twice  and  even  tbrioe  that 
space  of  time.  The  river  Meta,  in  the  valley 
E,  of  the  mountains  behind  Bogoti,  and  com- 
municating with  the  Orinooo,  affords  easy  and 
commodious  communication  witli  the  E.  proy- 
inces  of  Venezuela  and  the  N.  E.  shores  of  the 
Atlantic— The  plain  of  Bogoti  is  60  m.  long 
from  N.  to  8.  and  80  m.  wide  from  E.  to  W.; 
it  is  intersected  by  verdant  prairies  And  deow 
woods,  affording  some  ornamental  and  many 
Qseful  species  of  timber.  Tlie  river  Funza, 
formed  by  numerous  mountain  atreams  which 
take  their  rise  100  m.  N.  of  the  city,  traverses 
the  plain  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  Tequendama, 
where,  through  a  gap  not  OTer  84  ft.  in  width, 
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it  leaps  oyer  a  rocky  ledge  npward  of  600  ft. 
high,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cat- 
aracts on  pie  globe,  and  thence  rushes  down 
to  join  the  Magdalena.  There  are  besides  sev- 
eral lakes  and  morasses  on  the  plateau,  a  num- 
b^KT  of  thermal  springs,  and  many  villages  and 
hamlets  still  known  by  their  primitive  Indian 
names.  Coal,  iron,  and  copper  mines  yield  in 
abundance;  there  are  salt  mines,  which  at 
an  earlier  period  were  leased  for  280,000  pe- 
sos annually,  and  still  supply  the  surroundmg 
states;  and  the  celebrated  emeralds  of  Muzo 
have  long  met  the  constant  demand  for  that 
gem  in  Europe.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised,  and  horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant,  but  the  cultivated  grounds 
are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  pro- 
ducing twice  yearly  the  various  European 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  potato  is 
said  to  have  been  first  carried  to  Europe  from 
the  plain  of  Bogota  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. — Bo- 
gota, called  Santa  F6  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
founded  in  1588  by  Gonzalo  Xim^nes  de  Que- 
sada,  who  built  12  houses  there  in  honor  of  the 
12  apostles.  In  1548  it  became  a  bishopric. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
New  Granada  till  1811,  when  the  repubUc  was 
proclaimed  by  the  confess  assembled  here,  in 
imitation  of  Venezuela,  on  Nov.  12.  In  1816 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Mo- 
rillo;  but  it  was  relieved  by  Bolivar  in  the 
battle  of  Boyac4,  August,  1819.  It  then  be- 
came the  capital  of  Colombia;  and  since  the 
establishment  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  as 
separate  states,  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  New  Granada  (now  United  States 
of  Colombia),  and  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

BOirUE,  DtTldy  a  Scottish  preacher  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Berwickshire,  March  1,  1750, 
died  at  Brighton,  Oct  25,  1825.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  hcensed 
as  a  preacher  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
in  17y1  went  to  London,  and  kept  a  school  at 
Chelsea  for  some  years.  After  a  visit  to  Am- 
sterdam in  1776,  he  became  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
p^ident  congregation  at  Gosport,  Hampshire, 
and  principfd  of  an  academy  for  ministerial 
education.  In  1791  he  commenced  an  agita- 
tion through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  London  missionary 
society  in  1795.  He  became  head  of  a  semi- 
nary founded  by  that  body,  and  wrote  the  first 
tract  for  the  religious  tract  society,  which 
chiefly  originated  with  him.  He  was  i^so  one 
of  the  projectors  and  first  editor  of  the 
^^Evangelical  Magazine,^'  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society.  Besides  various  pamphlets,  he 
wrote  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament^'  (1802),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages;  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  James  Bennett,  his  pupil^  friend,  and 
biographer,  a  "  History  of  the  iMssenters "  (8 
vo£  8vo,  1809;  4  vols.,  1812),  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Neahi^^^^tory  of  the  Puri- 
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tans;^^  and  '* Discourses  on  the  Millennium" 
(2  vols,,  1818-'16). 

BOCVSLiWSKI,  AdalkerC  (Pol.  Wojeiech),  a 
Polish  actor  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Glinna, 
near  Posen,  in  1752,  died  in  Warsaw,  July  28, 
1829.  He  went  upon  the  stage  in  Warsaw  in 
1778,  and  from  that  epoch  to  1809,  at  which 
time  he  was  finally  settled  as  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  in  Warsaw,  he  wandered  through 
Poland,  establishing  theatres  in  various  cities. 
He  traiislated  play 6  and  operas  from  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  and  composed  many  origi- 
nal dramas  of  a  national  character.  His  plays 
were  published  at  Warsaw  in  1820-^25,  in  9 
vols. ;  and  his  original  works  were  collected  in 
8  vols.,  1849-'54. 

BOHA-EDDIH,  or  BoliadilB.  Atil-MtliiiBai  Tinf 
Ite  Shedad,  an  Arabian  scnolar  and  historian, 
bom  in  Mosul  in  1145,  died  in  Aleppo  about 
1288.  Having  attained  proficiency  in  Moslem 
law,  he  became  at  the  age  of  27  a  lecturer  at 
Bagdad.  In  1186  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  returned  through  the  Holy  Land, 
visiting  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  sacred 
cities.  While  in  Damascus,  being  summoned 
to  the  Moslem  camp  by  Saladin,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  "  Laws  and  Discipline  of  Sacred 
War,''  praising  Saladin's  policy.  Saladin  ap- 
pointed him  cadi  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  army, 
and  a  strong  attachment  subsisted  between 
them.  On  the  death  of  Saladin  he  transferred 
his  attachment  to  his  son  Malek  Dhaher,  whom 
he  was  instnmiental  in  establishing  on  the 
throne  of  Aleppo.  In  return,  Malek  appointed 
Boha-eddin  cadi  of  that  city,  which  brought 
him  constantly  to  reside  in  the  royal  court 
Aleppo  now  became  the  resort  for  men  of  sci- 
ence and  learning,  and  Boha-eddin  founded  a 
college,  where  he  continued  to  give  lectures 
till  his  death.  His  great  work,  toe  ^^  Life  of 
Saladin,"  was  published  by  Schultens  at  Ley- 
den  in  1782,  with  notes,  mi^s,  and  a  Latin 
translation.  « 

BOHEMIA  (Boh.  Ceehy  ;  Ger.  Bohmen),  a 
country  of  central  Europe,  now  forming  a  po- 
litical division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy, between  lat  48*^  88'  and  51**  5'  N.,  and 
Ion.  12°  5'  and  16°  46'  E.,  and  bounded  N.  W. 
by  Saxony,  N.  E.  by  Prussian  Silesia,  S.  E.  by 
Moravia  and  Lower  Austria,  and  S.  W.  by  Up- 
per Austria  and  Bavaria :  length  E.  and  W.,  200 
m. ;  breadth  N.  and  S.,  170  m. ;  area,  20,064  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871  (estimated),  5,178,541.  The 
capital  IS  Prague,  on  the  Moldau.  The  boun- 
dary line  follows  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Erzgebirge  (Ore  mountains),  Riesengebirge 
(Giant  mountains),  Moravian  mountains,  and 
Bohemian  Forest,  which  separate  it  from  Sax- 
ony,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bavaria,  respective- 
ly. These  ranges  make  Bohemia  an  elevated 
quadrangular  basin,  with  a  waterslope  toward 
the  centre  and  north,  and  drained  by  the  river 
Elbe  and  its  afiSuents.  The  Erzgebirge,  ran- 
ninff  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  are  a  wooded  range 
with  a  more  gentle  declivity  toward  Saxony 
than  toward  Bohemia.    At  the  southwest  this 


range  tonchea  the  Bavarian  Fiohtelgebirge 
(Pine  monntains) ;  anil  from  near  thi§  group 
stretches  Bootheasterly  to  the  eitreme  south 
of  the  country  the  range  of  the  Bohemian 


Forest,  wild  and  precipitoas,  and  Intersected 
with  deep  ravines.  The  slope  of  these  monn- 
tains is  abrupt  toward  Bohemia ;  thej  are  cov- 
ered with  forests  and  swamps,  infested  with 
bears  and  wolves,  and  are  a  part  of  what  was 
Inown  to  ancient  geographers  as  the  Hercy- 
-nian  forest.  Their  geological  formation  is  the 
primitive  granite  and  gneiss,  and  they  fnmish 
gold,  alver,  lead,  iron,  ooal,  zinc,  black  lead, 
cobalt,  and  antimony.  The  Moravian  moun- 
tains run  N.  E.  from  the  southern  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  Bohemia,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Elbe  and  Moldan  flow- 
ing N.,  and  the  Dannbe  and  March  flowing  E. 
and  S.  The  Hiesengebirge,  running  from  the  £. 
extremity  of  Bohemia  toward  the  Erzgebirge 
in  the  north,  present  their  broken  and  abrupt 
descent  toward  Bohemia,  and  their  higher  sum- 
mits ore  bleak  and  naked.  The  interior  ia  un- 
dalating  with  hills,  sometimes  steep,  but  rising 
gradually  to  no  greater  height  than  0(X)  ft. — 
The  river  system  comprises  only  the  Elbe  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Elbe  fWim  the  monntains  in 
the  northeast,  the  Sazawa  from  the  southeast, 
the  Moldan  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Bohemian  Forest  and  the  pond  and  marsh  dis- 
trict around  Bndweis  in  the  south,  and  the  Be- 
raun  and  Eger  from  the  western  mountains, 
converge  toward  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  and 
joining  at  no  great  distance  from  Prague  flow 
north  in  one  stream,  the  Elbe,  which  paases 
into  Sarony  through  a  channel  which  it  has 
cut  in  the  sandstone  formation  of  the  eastern 
Erzgebirge.  The  Elbe  and  the  Moldan  are 
to  a  great  extent  navigable,    Bohemia  has  no 


large  lakes,  bnt  has  nnmerons  ponds,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements  as  many  as  20.000. 
and  as  many  as  ISO  mineral  epdngs  whiek 
are  visited.  Of  these  the  saline  chalybeate  M 
Franzensbad  and  Maricnbad,  the  warm  alka- 
line at  Carlsbad  and  at  TepliU,  and  the  bitter 
and  oathartio  waters  at  Seidlitz,  SaidschiU, 
and  PQllna,  are  the  most  celebrated. —The 
whole  mountain  system  which  encircles  Bo- 
hemia is  of  primitive  formation,  characteriied 
by  granite  and  gneiss,  with  tlie  exoeptioa  o! 
a  small  section  where  the  Elbe  ontfi  throng 
the  Erzgebirge  and  a  point  on  the  aortii- 
west  near  Brannan.  There  are  several  sand- 
stone masses  in  the  centre  of  tbe  country,  and 
in  many  parts  bills  of  basalt  The  mineral 
products  are  more  varied  than  in  any  other 
conntry  of  the  same  «ze.  The  lead  mines  in 
ISTO  produced  22,126  cwL  of  lead  and  30,760 
lbs.  {M&nxp/undt)  of  silver.  The  product  of 
iron  in  1870  was  1,277,94S  cwL,  and  of  cod 
88,281,013  cwt.  There  are  also  mines  of  tin. 
copper,  line,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  and  cobalt,  and 
quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  qoartz,  granite 
freestone,  and  sandstone.  A  large  variety  <^ 
precious  stones  are  found,  of  which  the  finest 
are  the  Bohemian  garnets. — The  climate  ii 
healthy;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  aalubrioni, 
with  a  mean  Wmperatore  of  48°  F.  at  Prague, 
bnt  much  lower  in  themountun  districts,  where 
the  snow  frequently  lies  19  fL  deep,  and  often 
does  not  disappear  until  the  middle  of  April  and 
in  some  localities  stays  through  the  year. — The 
soil  is  mostly  a  clayey  loam,  and  except  on  the 
high  parts  of  the  mountms,  and  in  some  sandy 
tracts  of  the  Elbe  valley,  is  generally  rerr  fer- 
tile. The  productive  land  is  estiniated  tk  12,- 
269,392  acrea,  of  which  nearly  one  half  isnndo' 
the  plough,  the  remainder  being  vineyards,  or- 
chards, mMdows,  pasturea,  and  foresia.  Rye. 
oats,  wheat,  and  barley  are  raised  in  large  crops. 


Flax  is  extentdvely  cultivated,  and  hemp,  tobao- 
CO,  and  hops  are  also  st^le  prodorts.  There 
is  an  annual  manufactnre  of  aboat  360.000  gal- 
lons of  inferior  wine,  and  an  annual  yield  from 
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the  forests,  which  cover  one  fourth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  of  8,000,000  cords  of 
wood,  besides  timber.  The  horses  of  Bohemia 
are  of  a  superior  breed,  but  the  homed  cattle 
are  small.  According  to  the  census  of  1869, 
there  were  189,827  horses,  1,602,016  cattle, 
1,106,290  sheep.  194,278  goats,  and  228,180 
hogs. — ^In  manumctures  Bohemia  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  provinces  of  Austria. 
The  production  of  linen  goods,  partly  of  the 
finest  description,  employed  in  I87I  about  50,- 
000  persons,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
Unen  goods  was  80,000,000  florins.  Lace  mak- 
ing by  hand  formerly  supported  over  40,000 
persons  at  the  north,  but  has  greatly  decreased 
since  the  invention  of  machine  lace,  and  is  now 
limited  to  the  re^on  between  Waldstein  and 
Catharinaberg  in  the  Erzgebirge.  Cotton  manu- 
^ctories  are  increasing ;  in  1871  there  were  over 
540,000  spindles,  producing  about  112,000  cwt 
of  yam ;  nearly  60,000  looms  were  employed 
on  calicoes.  These  manufactories  are  m  the 
nortiiem  region,  next  the  Erzgebirge,  but  the 
woollen  factories,  of  which  in  1871  there  were 
850,  are  more  numerous  in  the  northeast,  near 
Reichenberg.  There  are  over  50  leather  fac- 
tories, and  the  gloves  of  Prague  are  much  in 
demand.  The  paper  mills,  of  which  there  were 
in  1871  more  than  70,  are  particularly  numer- 
ous in  the  district  of  the  £ger  and  in  the 
Biesengebirge.  The  Bohemian  glass  factories, 
about  120  in  number,  producing  annually  about 
6,000,000  florins  and  employing  24,000  persons, 
are  renowned  all  over  the  world,  and  work 
mostly  for  export,  particularly  to  America ;  the 
imitation  gems,  the  looking-glass,  and  flne  orna- 
mental glass  ware  are  unsurpassed.  The  china, 
earthen,  and  stone  ware  produced  in  1871 
(about  one  half  in  the  circle  of  Eger)  were 
y^ued  at  2,500,000  florins.  The  iron  industry 
has  its  centre  in  the  region  of  Pilsen,  Pribram, 
Horzowitz,  and  Ptlrglitz ;  the  value  of  the  raw 
and  cast  iron  produced  in  1871  was  1,500,000 
florins.  The  machine  factories,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  were  in  and  near  Prague,  produced 
machines  and  tools  to  the  value  of  4,500,000  fl. 
The  value  of  the  products  of  the  entire  metal  in- 
dustry amounted  to  about  16,000,000.  fl.  There 
are  also  more  than  100  factories  of  chemicals, 
mostly  in  the  regions  of  Pilsen,  Aussifi^-Tetschen, 
and  Falkenau.  The  factories  of  beet  sugar, 
more  than  180  in  number,  produced  in  1871, 
8,400,000  cwt.  The  total  industrial  products 
of  Bohemia  are  valued  at  218,000,000  florins. 
Its  commerce  is  also  rapidly  developing,  owing 
to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  country.  The 
exports  in  1871  amounted  to  22,000,000  fl.,  the 
imports  to  20,000,000.  The  number  of  brew- 
eries in  1868  was  968,  of  distilleries  824.— Of 
the  population  the  Germans  constitute  about 
37  per  cent,  the  Czechs  61,  and  the  Jews  2, 
the  latter  using  generally  the  German  language. 
The  Germans  inhabit  in  compact  masses  the 
northernmost  quarter  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tdnous  districts,  and  form  a  great  part  of 
every  city  and  town  population,  being  more 


^ven  to  industrial  pursuits ;  while  the  Czechs, 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  Moravians, 
are  the  more  agricultural  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  all  Slavic  tribes  in  many  respects 
the  most  gifted  and  cultivated.  They  are  pre- 
eminently a  musical  people,  and  are  fond  of 
song  and  poetry.  With  the  exception  of  45, 381 
Lutherans,  58,720  Reformed,  and  89,589  Jews, 
nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  were 
4,008  public  schools  in  1868,  of  which  1,762 
were  German,  2,165  Czech,  and  81  mixed. 
There  were  46  high  schools  of  different  grades, 
11  agricultural  schools,  2  mining  schools,  1 
military  school,  and  4  theological  institutions. 
The  capital,  Prague,  has  2  polytechnic  institu- 
tions, one  for  the  Germans  and  one  for  the 
Czechs,  and  a  university.  The  m^*ority  of  the 
professors  of  the  university  are  Germans,  but 
most  of  the  students  are  Czechs.  The  conflict 
between  the  German  and  Czech  nationalities 
has  become  very  animated,  and  is  from  year  to 
year  assuming  larser  dimensions.  The  Czechs 
chiefly  act  through  the  secretaries  of  the  dis- 
trict and  communal  authorities,  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  established  throughout  the  country 
political  associations.  The  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man party  from  1862  to  1872  were  Herbst,  Has- 
ner,  Schmeikal,  and  Pickert.  The  Czechs, 
though  united  in  the  conflict  against  the  Ger- 
mans, have  in  political  questions  split  into  the 
conservative  old  Czechs,  headed  by  Palacky 
and  Rieger,  and  the  democratic  young  Czechs, 
whose  foremost  leader  is  Sladkowsky.  The 
diet  oi  Bohemia  has  241  members,  consisting 
of  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  the  three  bish- 
ops of  Budweis,  Leitmeritz,  and  EOniggr&tz, 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  70  dele- 
gates of  the  Grossgrundbesitz  (large  landed  es- 
tates), 72  delegates  of  the  towns  and  industrial 
places,  15  delegates  of  the  chambers. of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  79  delegates  of  rural 
communities.  The  diet  elects  54  delegates  to 
the  Reichsrath  of  Vienna,  and  also  a  standing 
committee,  the  Landesattsschtiss,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Oherst-Landmarschall  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor.  For  ^rainistrative 
purposes  Bohemia  is  now  (1878)  divided  into 
89  districts  and  2  independent  communes. — 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  were  the 
Boii,  a  people  supposed  to  have  been  of  Celtic 
race,  from  whom  the  country  received  Its 
name.  In  the  Ist  century  B.  C.  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Germanic  Marcomanni, 
whose  realm  flourished  for  a  time  under  Mar- 
bod,  the  rival  of  Arminius.  This  people,  how- 
ever, subsequently  emigrated  or  were  driven 
into  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia  was  occupied  in 
the  6th  century  by  the  Slavic  Czechs,  who  also 
established  themselves  in  Moravia.  Portions 
of  the  country  were  about  the  same  time  col- 
onized by  Germans.  The  Czechs  maintained 
their  independence,  under  national  chiefs,  be- 
tween the  Avars  and  the  Prankish  empire, 
though  often  harassed  by  invasions.  The 
house  of  Premysl  (Przemysl)  became  preemi- 
nent in  the  nation.     Christianity  was  intro- 
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daced  from  various  quarters,  but  chieflj'  in  its 
Slavic  form  by  the  converts  of  Methodias  about 
890,  when  the  king  of  Moravia,  Swatoplnk, 
ruled  Bohemia.  When  the  Magyars  destroyed 
his  Moravian  kingdom,  the  Bohemians  volun- 
tarily sought  annexation  to  the  German  em- 
pire, with  which  they  remained  connected,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavors  for  independence  of 
Duke  Boleslas  I.  (986-'67),  the  murderer  of 
his  brother  and  predecessor  8t  Wenceslas. 
Under  his  successor,  Boleslas  II.,  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  country  were  extended  to  the  Vis- 
tula, but  subsequently  it  succumbed  for  a  time 
to  Poland.  Wars  wi&i  this  country  were  often 
renewed,  Silesia  being  the  main  object  of  con- 
tention, and  ultimately  kept  by  Bohemia. 
About  1085  Bretislas  I.  annexed  Moravia. 
The  native  dukes  in  1158  received  the  kingly 
digni^  from  Frederick  I.  Wars  of  succession 
convulsed  the  country  until  Ottocar  I.  (1197- 
1280),  a  truly  great  monarch,  made  the  royalty 
hereditary.  By  conquest  he  and  his  son  Otto- 
car II.  (1258-^78)  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  part  of  Poland,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  where 
the  latter,  on  a  crusade  against  the  heathen 
Borussians.  founded  the  cit^  of  KSnigsberg. 
After  a  short  struggle  agamst  the  emperor 
Rudolph  L,  in  which  Ottocar  IT.  perishea  (see 
Ottooab),  the  Bohemian  monarchs  acquired 
Poland  and  Hungary  by  election;  but  with 
the  assassination  of  Wenceslas  II.  (1805)  the 
native  ruling  house  was  extinguished,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  until 
that  line  in  1526  was  superseded  by  Austrian 
monarchs.  Charles  (1846-'78),  who  as  Ger- 
man emperor  was  insi^iflcant,  was  a  sreat 
king  for  Bohemia,  which  he  augmented  by 
Lusatia  and  other  acquisitions,  which  were 
soon  lost.  Under  his  reign  the  country  flour- 
ished. Prague,  then  containing  the  only  Ger- 
man university,  numbered  80,000  students; 
science  and  art  were  fostered,  and  manufac- 
tures, particularly  those  of  glass  and  linen, 
were  founded.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  when  Charleses  profligate  son 
Wenceslas  occupied  both  the  imperial  and  the 
royal  throne,  ideas  of  reformation  began  to 
spread  by  the  teachings  of  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  whose  death  at  Constance  in  1415 
aud  1416,  and  the  intervention  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  the  brother  of  Wenceslas,  caused 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  war  (see  Hus- 
sites). Under  the  swav  of  the  Hussites  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  was  fllled  by  election,  for  a 
time  from  the  Luxemburg  line,  once  (1458-^71) 
by  a  native  nobleman,  George  Podiebrad  (see 
Podiebrad),  and  subsequently  from  the  Polish 
line  of  the  Jagiellos.  When  the  second  Bohe- 
mian ki^  of  this  line,  Louis,  who  was  also 
king  of  Hungary,  perished  at  Moh4cs  ^1526), 
his  brother-in-law  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  crowned  king,  and 
in  1547  made  the  crown  hereditary  in  his 
house.  (See  Austria.)  In  1618  the  Bohe- 
mians, under  Protestant  lead,  rose  for  the  res- 
toration of  their  liberties,  and  thb  revolt  open- 


ed the  thirty  years'  war.  In  1619  they  chose 
the  elector  palatine  Frederick  V.  as  their  king, 
but  succumbed  in  the  battle  at  the  White 
mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620.  The  mo«t 
cruel  persecution  commenced ;  the  Protestants 
were  executed,  imprisoned,  and  banished,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  The  constitution  was 
abolished,  the  Czech  literature,  school  system, 
and  nationality  proscribed,  and  the  native  sUte 
with  its  civilization  annihilated.  No  fewer  than 
86,000  families  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in 
Saxony,  Sweden,  Poland,  HoUand,  Branden- 
burg, and  elsewhere.  This,  and  the  sufTerlngB 
of  the  thirty  years*  war,  devastated  the  land. 
German  Catholics  were  introduced  as  coloninti^ 
and  everything  German  was  &vored  and  pre- 
ferred to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Germans  of 
Bohemia  for  more  than  a  century  furnished 
more  than  half  of  all  the  officers  in  the  Aus- 
trian provinces.  The  country  became  intense- 
ly Catholic,  but  the  spirit  of  Czech  nationalitj 
reawoke  after  the  French  wars.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  inverted  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties toward  the  Austrian  government:  the 
Germans  of  Bohemia,  in  common  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Austrian  Germans,  opposed  their 
government;  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  togc^er 
with  the  other  Slavic  populations  of  the  eoi- 
pire,  looked  for  a  great  Slavic  empire  in  Ans- 
tria,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bombardment  of 
Prague,  where  a  Slavic  congress  was  assem- 
bled in  June,  1848,  supported  the  imperial  aa- 
thorities.  Since  that  time  the  political  strug- 
gles of  the  Czechs  for  renewed  national  auton- 
omy have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Austrian  empire,  while  Bohemia 
itself  which  witnessed  some  of  the  principal 
contests  in  the  Hussite,  thirty  years^  and  seven 
years*  wars,  once  more  became  a  great  theatre 
of  war  in  1866  (battle  of  Sadowa,  July  8). 

BOHEHUI  BREFHRER.  a  Christian  society 
which  originated  in  the  Hussite  movements  of 
the  15th  century,  and  r^ected  the  mass,  pnr- 
gatory,  transubstantiation,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  the  adoration  of  (mages,  and  coo- 
tended  for  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  The 
origin  of  this  sect  is  traced  to  Peter  of  Cbel- 
cic,  who  about  1420  protested  against  any  In- 
terference of  the  secular  power  In  matters  of 
faith,  and  demanded  a  return  of  the  church  to 
the  institutions  of  the  apostolic  age.  About 
1450  an  ecclesiastical  organization  was  in  exist- 
ence, composed  mainly  of  remnants  of  the  Ta- 
borites  (see  Husarrss),  and  called  the  '*  Chelcio 
Brethren,"  who  lived  retired  from  the  world, 
regarded  oaths  and  military  service  as  mor- 
tal sins,  and  denounced  the  Roman  CathoHo 
church  as  the  church  of  Antichrist.  Ther 
were  favored  by  the  Calixtine  archbishop  Roki- 
tzana,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Gregory,  a 
nephew  of  Rokitzana,  a  considerable  number  of 
adtierents  of  these  doctrines  settled  on  an  es- 
tate belonging  to  George  Podiebrad,  then  re- 
gent of  Bohemia,  and  known  as  the  barony  of 
Liticz.  The  Calixtine  priest  Bradacz  became 
their  spiritual  head.    In  1460  the  first  synod 
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of  the  Brethren  was  held  at  Liticz,  which  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  Galixtines  and 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  merely  spiritnal 
presence  of  Ghrist  in  the  eucharist  Hence- 
forth Rokitzana  and  Podiebrad,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  were  outspoken  enemies 
of  the  Brethren,  who  sought  refuge  from  per- 
secution in  the  caves,  and  thus  received  the 
name  of  cave-dwellers  (Orubenheimer).  The 
Brethren  themselves  adopted  for  their  organi- 
zation the  name  of  the  Unity  of  Brethren 
(  UniUu  Fratfum),  The  organization  increased 
rapidly  amid  persecution ;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Lutheran  reformation  it  numbered  400 
congregations  with  200,000   members.     The 

Seat  persecution  under  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1547, 
ove  a  number  of  the  Brethren  into  Poland 
and  Prussia.  In  Poland  the  organization  be- 
came so  flourishing  that  the  Polish  congrega- 
ticms  were  received  into  the  communion  of  tiie 
Brethren  as  a  separate  province.  These  oon- 
ffregations  united  with  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed in  the  Consensus  Sandomiriensis  (1570), 
while  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  they  presented 
conjointly  with  these  two  Protestant  denomina- 
tions the  CoT^essio  Bohemica  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  if.  (1575).  After  Rudolph  II.  had 
granted  religious  toleration,  the  Brethren  were 
represented  in  the  evangelical  consistory  of 
Prague  by  one  of  their  bisnops.  Under  Ferdi- 
nand n.  they  were  compelled  either  to  Join  out- 
wardly the  Roman  Oatholic  church  or  go^into 
exile  (1620).  By  those  who  preferred  exile  a 
number  of  congregations  were  established  in 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  which  main- 
tained tnemselves  until  the  deaUi  of  their  bishop 
Ajdos  Oomenius  (1671),  when  they  became 
merged  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congre- 
gations. The  Brethren  in  Poland  ultimately 
united  with  the  Reformed  church,  and  contin- 
ued the  consecration  of  bishops  in  the  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  The 
same  hope  was  entertained  by  the  remainder 
of  the  Brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who 
kept  up  secret  meetings.  Their  hopes  were 
ftimlled  by  the  new  organization  which  owes  its 
origin  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  (See  Moravians.) 
The  relation  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  to  the 
Waldenses  has  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up  by 
historical  investigators. — At  the  head  of  the 
church  were  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
assistants  of  the  pnests.  The  bishops  had  the 
exclufflve  right  to  ordain.  Each  of  the  bishops 
had  a  diocese;  coi\jointly  they  formed  the 
supreme  church  council,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  primate.  This  council,  which  also 
embraced  from  six  to  eight  assistant  bishops, 
appointed  all  the  preachers,  but  was  itself  re- 
sponsible to  the  synod,  which  met  every  third 
or  fourth  year.  The  church  was  divided  into 
three  provinces,  the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
Polish.  The  discipline  of  the  church  consisted 
of  three  degrees :  first,  private  admonition  and 
censure;  secondly,  public  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  Lord^s  supper ;  lastly,  exclusion 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.     The 


Brethren  were  noted  for  their  literary  activity- 
and  tbeir  schools ;  their  most  celebrated  work 
was  the  Exalitz  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Bohemian  language.  The  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Brethren  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  discovery  in  1862  at  Ussa  of  a  part  of 
the  old  archives  of  the  church,  and  a  number 
of  able  historical  works  have  since  been  written 
on  the  subject.  The  most  important  sources 
of  information  are:  Gindely,  Geschichte  der 
Bohmischen  Bruder  (Prague,  1857);  Crdger, 
Gesehichts  der  alten  Bruderhirche  (Gnadau, 
1865);  De  Schweinitz,  "The  Moravian  Epis- 
copate"  (Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1865);  Benham, 
"  Origin  aud  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren" (London,  1867). 

BOHEMIA]!  LANdUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
word  Bohemian  is  improperly  applied  to  the 
principal  nation  of  the  western  Slavs.  The 
true  name  of  the  people  is  Ozeohs  {ueehi,  pro- 
nounced Tehekhi)^  from  ^ti,  to  begin,  as  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  first  of  the  family. 
The  language  is  the  harshest,  strongest,  most 
abounding  in  consonants,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  richest  and  most  developed  of  the  many 
dialects  of  the  Slavic  family,  which  itself  is  the 
northernmost  relative  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  cul- 
minating tongue  of  the  Aryan  stock.  Nearest 
to  the  Czech  are  the  Moravian  and  the  Slovak 
of  N.  W.  Hungary,  both  sub-dialects,  and  the 
Sorabo-Wendio  of  Lusatia,  a  cognate  dialect. 
The  southern  and  southwestern  Slavs  had  ob- 
tained letters  from  Gyrillus  who  modified  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  the  Glagolitio  characters, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  before  the 
Latin  mode  of  writing  was  adopted  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  family,  in  the  lorm  of  the  black 
letter,  and  recently  in  the  Italian  shape.  In 
this  language  there  are  the  five  Italian  vowels 
(both  ^ort  and  long— when  long,  marked  by 
an  accent),  with  an  additional  y  (short  and 
long),  which  is  duller  and  heavier  than  I;  one 
dippthong,  ou  (pronounced  as  in  our);  the 
pseudo-diphthongs  of  all  the  vowels  with  a 
closing  y,  and  the  diphthong  i.  pronounced  yi. 
By  djj\  ky  ly  «»,  71,  j>,  V,  souud  as  in  English ; 
but  e  is  pronounced  as  if  written  ts  in  English ; 
^before  e,  i,  y,  like  y  in  yes;  h  harsher  than 
m  hen  ;  r  trembling  and  rolling,  and  not  slurred 
over  as  in  the  English  marshy  park;  $  always 
as  in  sap;  t  always  as  in  tin;  w  like  the  Eng- 
lish v;  9  always  as  in  zeaL  The  following  let- 
ters with  the  diacritic  sign  C)  are  pronounced 
— e  like  English  eh  in  eliat ;  s  like  sh  in  shall; 
z  like  the  FrcQch  j,  or  the  English  ti  in  gla- 
zier; r  like  the  Polish  re,  ahnost  like  rzhy  as 
much  as  possible  in  one  utterance ;  d  like  the 
Magyar  gy  (dy  in  one  utterance);  t  like  the 
Magyar  ty  ;  n  like  the  Italian  gn  in  signorey  or 
Magyar  ny»  There  is  also  a  peculiar  letter  ly 
wim  a  cross  bar  as  in  Polish,  having  a  heavy 
and  dull  sound  unknown  to  the  English.  The 
letter  x  occurs  only  in  forei^  words.  The 
combination  ch  is  pronounced  as  in  German, 
being  the  most  strongly  aspirated  guttural 
sound;    the   trigramma   sch   represents   two 
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sounds,  viz.,  s  and  eh,  as  in  the  German  word 
Qldschen,  Cz  was  formerly  nsed  for  ^,  rz  for 
f,  and  n  for  I, — The  Ozeoh  langaage  has  no 
article,  bnt  has  declinable  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns. It  has  three  genders,  eight  declen- 
sions, seven  cases  (nominative,  genitive,  da- 
tive, accusative,  vocative,  instrumental  or  so- 
ciative,  and  locative) ;  three  nmnbers  (a  dual 
only  in  nouns  and  pronouns) ;  two  kinds  of 
adjectives,  determinate  and  indeterminate; 
organic  and  periphrastic  degrees  of  compari- 
son; declinable  numerals;  six  forms  of  the 
verb  (with  but  one  inflection),  six  modes 
(indicative,  imperative,  conjunctive,  optative, 
conditional,  and  transgressive  or  pa^icipial). 
The  passive  voice  and  the  future  tenses  are 
made  by  means  of  auxiliaries ;  but  the  termi- 
nations of  persons  and  numbers  are  not  less 
developed  than  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Great 
liberty  in  the  sequence  of  words  characterizes 
the  mitax,  whicn  is  analogous  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Metre  predominates  over  the 
tones  in  the  vocalism  of  words,  so  that  the 
Ozech  language  can  vie  with  the  Magyar  in 
rendering  Greek  and  Latin  poetic  mythm. 
Great  variety,  force,  and  phonetic  symbolism 
in  the  derivating  affixes,  enrich  the  language 
with  a  great  number  of  expressions,  and  make 
np  for  its  scantiness  of  metaphony. — Joseph 
Dobrovsky,  the  great  Slavic  linguist,  divides 
the  history  of  the  Ozech  language  and  litera- 
ture into  six  periods,  commencing  respectively 
with  the  following  epochs:  1,  the  immigration 
of  the  Ozechs;  2,  their  conversion  to  Ohris- 
tianity,  A.  D.  846;  8,  King  John  of  Luxem- 
burg, 1810;  4,  John  Huss,  who  introduced  a 
precise  orthography,  1410;  5,  the  extension  of 
printing,  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Hapsburg,  1526 ;  6,  the  battle  at  the  White 
Mountain,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  non-Oatho- 
lics,  1620.  The  discovery  in  1817  of  a  part  of 
the  Bukopia  walodhoraky  (manuscript  of  K6- 
niginhof),  by  Hanka,  in  a  church  steeple, 
brought  to  light  a  collection  of  14  lyric  and 
epic  poems,  alleged  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  years  1290  and  1810,  and  supe- 
rior to  most  of  the  contemporary  productions 
of  other  European  nations.  There  are  about 
20  poetic  and  50  prose  works  extant  belonging 
to  the  epoch  before  Huss,  such  as  Ddimil's 
chronicle  in  verse,  of  1814;  a  song  of  1846,  on 
the  battle  of  Or6cy,  where  King  John  fell,  and 
other  historic  legends ;  Thomas  Stitny^s  book 
for  his  children,  1376;  Baron  Duba*s  judicial 
constitution  of  jBohemia,  1402 ;  a  politico-di- 
dactic poem,  by  8.  Flaska  of  Richenbrnrg ;  and 
various  allegoric,  dramatic,  and  elegiac  compo- 
sitions, besides  translations  of  foreign  works. 
Oharles  I.  of  Bohemia,  known  as  Oharles  IV., 
emperor  of  Germany,  founded  in  1847  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Emaus,  in  the  Neu- 
stadt  of  Prague,  for  monks  who  had  fled  hither 
from  Oroatia  and  in  1348  the  university  of 
Prague.  John  Huss  revised  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  wrote  tracts  and  hexameter  poetry, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  activity  of  the 


Ozech  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  wholeaale 
destruction  of  the  Hussite  writings,  there  yet 
remain,  hidden  in  archives  and  libraries,  many 
productions  of  the  Oalixtines,  Taboritea,  Ho- 
rebites,  Orphanites,  and  other  Hnsnte  sects, 
some  of  them  by  mechanics,  peasants,  and  wo- 
men. Many  of  these  works  were  carried  off 
by  the  Swedes,  and  are  now  in  the  library  of 
Stockholm.  Mere  rhyming,  however,  prevailed 
over  poetic  inspiration  in  most  of  the  verse  of 
those  times.  But  the  prose  works  of  the  15th 
century,  especially  the  state  papers,  are  models 
of  composition :  concise,  clear,  and  emphatio  in 
style;  so  much  so,  that  the  Ozech  language 
was  about  to  become  a  general  means  of  civ- 
ilization for  all  Slavs,  and  was  even  used  in 
Lithuanian  official  documents.  John  Ziska. 
the  leader  of  the  Hussites  (1419-*24),  corapoeea 
war  song^  and  a  system  of  tac^cs  for  his 
troops.  The  work  of  Hayek  de  Hodetin,  and 
especially  that  of  Wenceslas  Vlcek  de  Oenow, 
on  Hussite  strategy,  are  more  important  The 
accounts  of  the  travels  of  Albert  Eostka  de 
Postupitz  to  France  (1464),  of  Leo  de  Roe- 
mi  tal  through  Europe  (1465),  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brother  Martin  Eabatnik  in  Ada  Minor 
and  Egypt  (1491),  of  John  de  Lobkowitz  to 
Palestine  (1498),  ^. ;  the  spirited  and  elegant 
polidcal  work  of  Otibor  de  Oimburg,  the  clas- 
sic production  of  the  same  sort  by  Y.  0.  de 
Wszehod,  "  The  Art  of  Governing,"  and  the 
great  encyclops&dia  of  the  canon  Paul  Zidek, 
with  many  works  on  economy,  popular  medi- 
cine, Ao.,  are  monuments  of  the  Ozech  intel- 
lect in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 
After  1490  the  kings  ceased  to  reside  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  German  Oatholics  b^ran  to  ponr 
into  the  country.  Nevertheless,  Czech  liters- 
ture  attained  its  golden  age  between  1526  and 
1620,  especially  under  Rudolph  (II.  as  em- 
peror of  Germany,  1576-16121  when  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  were  zealously  cultivated  by 
all  classes  of  society.  Kepler  (thongh  a  Ger- 
man) presided  over  the  astronomic  observatory 
at  Prague,  which  then  had  two  universities  and 
16  other  Kterary  institutions,  including  schools 
for  females  as  well  as  males.  The  Ozech 
tongue  was  now  more  developed  even  than  the 
German,  and  was  used  in  all  transactions ;  in 
point  of  style  the  works  of  this  period  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  earlier  times,  but  the  political 
and  legal  literature  is  superior  to  the  rest.  The 
following  works  are  worthy  of  mention :  George 
Streyc's  psalms;  Lomnicky's  poems;  Oharles 
de  Zerotin*s  memoirs  and  letters;  Wenceslas 
Hayek  de  Liboczan's  romantic  chronicle  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  Bartons  work  on  the  religious  troubles 
of  1524;  Sixtus  de  Ottendorfs  work  on  die 
diet  of  1547 ;  John  Blahoslav^s  history  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  perhaps 
wrongly  ascribed  to  him ;  a  universal  nistory, 
now  at  Stockholm,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
but  rich,  clear,  and  trustworthy;  genealogies 
and  biographies  by  Brzezan;  an  excellent  his- 
tory by  V  eleslavin ;  the  travels  and  fortunes 
I  of  Ulric  de  Wlkanowa,  Wenceslas  Vrattslas  de 
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Mitrowitz,  and  CMistopher  Harant  de  Polzitz, 
&C.  Matthew  BenesoTsky^s  glossololgy,  and 
Abraham  de  Ginterrod^s  classic  archeology, 
are  also  memorable.  There  are  several  gooa 
works  on  Judicial  affairs  and  on  religions  sub- 
jects ;  for  instance,  that  of  Augusta,  a  bishop 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  translation 
of  the  Bible  published  by  this  society  reached 
eight  editions.  It  is  in  pure  and  elegant  Ozech, 
and  was  translated  from  the  original  in  the 
castle  of  Eralitz  in  Moravia,  by  a  society  which 
Joseph  Zerotin  had  collected  and  maintained 
there  from  1679  to  1593.  Oount  Slavata,  one 
of  the  imperial  Catholic  party,  who  was  thrown 
from  a  window  of  the  castle  of  Prague  by 
Count  Thumbs  associates  in  1618,  left  a  detailed 
documentary  history  of  his  times,  in  15  vols, 
folio.  That  act  of  violence  opened  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  brought  about  the  sudden  fall 
and  decay  of  Czech  civilization,  which  then 
sank  to  a  low  degree  of  debasement.  The  best 
men  of  thd  country  perished  by  the  sword  and 
pestilence ;  others  emigrated ;  German,  Italian, 
Netherlandish,  Spanish,  and  Irish  adventurers 
took  their  place  in  all  offices,  dignities,  and  emol- 
uments. Ferdinand  II.  imported  Benedictines 
from  Montserrat  in  1624;  and  the  Jesuits,  es- 
corted by  the  soldiery,  ransacked  every  house 
for  Bohemian  books,  burning  all  those  publish- 
ed after  1414  as  heretical  This  state  of  things 
lasted  far  into  the  18th  century.  While  it 
prevailed,  many  of  the  so-called  Bohemian 
neretics  and  rebels  Germanized  their  very 
names.  The  Jesuit  Anton  Konias,  who  died  in 
1760,  boasted  of  having  burnt  60,000  books. 
The  exiles,  however,  continued  to  cherish  their 
native  literature,  and  printed  several  books  in 
Poland,  Saxony,  Holland,  &c.  The  Hungarian 
Protestant  Slovaks  did  very  much  in  oreserving 
Bohemian  letters.  In  Bohemia  ana  Moravia 
there  appeared  but  few  works,  among  them 
Bezovsky's  chronicle,  the  lays  of  Volney,  and 
the  hexameter  essays  of  Rosa.  John  Amos 
Comenius,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Boh^nian 
Brethren,  wrote  an  Orbis  Pietus  in  several 
languages,  and  although  his  Latinity  is  barba- 
rous, his  native  style  is  pure,  lively,  and  forcible. 
Hie  Swedes,  who  were  expelled  from  Bohemia 
In  1640,  carried  many  literary  treasures  home, 
among  others  the  Azbukividarium  or  Alphas 
hetum  Sknorum^  in  Glagolitic  characters,  on 
parchment,  now  in  the  great  book  at  Stock- 
holm; also  the  Alphdbetum  Butenum  in  Cy- 
rillic characters.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
decreed,  Dec.  6,  1774,  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cutions against  the  Protestants,  and  remodelled 
the  system  of  education,  introducing  normal 
and  other  schools.  Joseph  II.  ordered  that 
German  should  be  the  language  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  all  public  aftairs.'  But,  thandks 
to  the  exertions  of  Count  Francis  Kinsky,  and 
of  the  historian  Pelzel,  the  Czech  language  was 
introduced  into  the  higher  military  institutions, 
and  the  sciences  were  freed  from  German 
trammels.  The  Czech  culture  soon  rose  from 
its  long  lethargy,  and  writers  appeared  in  all 


branches  of  literature,  among  whom  the  fol- 
lowing must  be  particularly  mentioned :  Pelzel, 
Prochazka,  Xramerius,  Parizek,  an  author  of 
good  school  books,  and  Tomsa,  a  lingcdst.  The 
father  of  modem  Bohemian  poetry  was  Anton 
Puchmayer,  a  clergyman  (1795-1820),  who  was 
also  well  versed  in  Polish  and  Russian.  He  was 
followed  by  the  brothers  A.  and  T.  Negedly, 
Rautenkranz,  Btepniczka,  Hnievkovsky,  who 
was  also  a  good  prose  writer,  Svoboda,  and 
especially  Jungmann,  and  Chmelensky,  a  lyric 
poet  The  higher  classes,  however,  continued 
to  be  estrang^  from  native  letters  until  lately, 
although  since  1776  a  chair  for  the  Czech  lan- 
guage has  existed  even  iu  the  university  of 
Vienna!  Printing  had  been  introduced  into 
Bohemia  in  1476,  and  Yrtatko  lately  even 
clidmed  a  share  in  its  invention  in  flavor  of 
Bohemia,  cm  the  ground  that  Gutenberg  was 
originally  from  tiiat  country,  and  that  the  press 
was  freely  developed  in  it,  without  the  aid 
of  Germans.  The  above-mentioned  discovery 
of  Hanka,  the  introduction  of  the  Czech  tongue 
in  the  high  schools,  the  efforts  of  the  supreme 
burggraf  Kolowrat  in  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tiomd  museum  (1822),  and  other  favorable  cii^ 
cumstancea,  have  more  recently  produced  a 
sudden  rise  of  Bohemian  literature.  We  must 
be  content  with  notices  of  its  more  prominent 
writers  and  productions.  Schafarik  and  Pa- 
lacky  first  recommended  the  old  metres  in 
verse.  A  committee  on  the  language  was 
formed  in  the  museum  in  1881.  Langer  wrote 
lyric,  didactic,  and  satiric  poems;  Koko,  an 
epic;  Holly,  an  epic,  Svatopluk,  and  a  ^^  Cynllo- 
Methodiad ; "  Eollar,  elegies ;  Schneider,  songs 
and  popular  ballads:  Stiepanek,  Klicpera,  Ma- 
hacek,  Vocel,  and  Turinsky,  oramas.  Opera 
libretti  were  produced  by  the  last  named,  by 
Svoboda,  and  by  Chmelensky.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  dramatic  works,  and  a  na- 
tion^ theatre  was  founded  by  subscription. 
The  foremost  of  the  modem  poets  are  Eollar, 
whose  masterpiece  is  the  Slwoy  dcera  (^*  Daugh- 
ter of  Glory  "),  and  the  song- writer  Celakov- 
sky.  In  tales  the  favorite  author  is  Erben; 
and  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Schneider  are  in 
the  mouths  of  all.  Among  the  properly  ro* 
mantic  poets  we  find  Macha,  Halek,  Neruda, 
Fric,  and  Barak,  most  of  them  living.  Czech 
fictitious  literature  is  comparatively  poor.  We 
must  also  mention  Junraiann^s  "History  of 
Bohemian  Literature,"  Schafarik's  "History 
of  Slavic  Literature,"  and  the  latter^s  transla- 
lations  fr^m  Aristophanes,  Schiller,  BUrger, 
and  others.  A  new  scientific  glossology  was 
produced  by  Presl,  professor  and  director  of 
the  cabinet,  and  author  of  many  works  on  nat- 
ural history.  Palacky  is  at  the  head  of  the 
historical  school,  and  is  a  writer  on  ssthetic 
and  critical  subjects.  So  was  Schafarik,  who 
also  wrote  an  eminent  work  on  "  Slavic  An- 
tiquities "  (8d  ed.,  1863-'4).  Philosophy,  the- 
olo^,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathematios 
have  found  numerous  votaries.  Of  late,  owing 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  all-absorbing 
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nationality  Btrasgle,  Ozeoh  literatnre  has  taken 
a  more  politioal  turn,  the  periodioal  press  be- 
ing partiookrly  active.  Cfzeoh  grammars  and 
dictionaries  are  numerous,  some  of  them,  like 
the  works  of  Dobrovsky,  Oelakovskj,  and 
Jungmann,  of  great  philological  value. 

BOHEMOND,  Hare,  a  Norman  crusader,  bom 
about  1060,  died  in  1111.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Ghuscard,  the  conaueror  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  and  commanded  with  distinc- 
tion in  ^e  wars  of  his  father  against  the  By- 
zantine emperor  Alexis,  1081-5.  After  his 
father^s  death  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne 
of  Apulia  by  his  younger  brother  ^g^i*)  and 
obtained  as  his  inheritance  the  city  of  Taranto. 
Desirous  of  conquest  and  new  glory,  he  joined 
the  crusaders  in  Epirus  with  a  large  army 
(1096),  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  in  1098.  He  retained  posses- 
sion of  this  city,  and,  taking  no  part  in  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  endeavored  to  found  an  inde- 
pendent principality  in  Syria.  After  various 
adventures  he  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  his 
kinsman  Tancred  in  Antioch,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  France,  and  beginning  a  new 
war  against  Alexis,  crossed  the  Adriatic  with 
6,000  horse  and  40,000  foot,  assembled  from 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  laid  siege  to  Du- 
razzo.  The  war,  however,  was  disastrous  to 
the  Normans.  Bohemond  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  neace,  and  soon  after  died. 
His  son,  Bohemond  il.,  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch,  which  fell  under  Bohe- 
mond VI.  in  1268. 

bShL  FABEE,  CedBa,  a  Spanish  authoress, 
known  under  the  nam  deplume  of  Feman  Oa- 
ballero,  bom  at  Merge t,  Switzerland,  in  1797. 
Her  mother  was  a  Spaniard,  and  her  father, 
Nikolas  Bdhl  von  Faber,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg 
merchant  established  in  Spdn,  and  the  author 
of  Flore$ta  de  rimas  antigtuu  ecuteUanaa  (8 
vols.,  Hamburg,  1821-5)  and  Teatro  espaHol 
anterior  d  Lope  de  Vega  (1882).  The  daughter 
was  educated  in  (Germany,  and  went  with  her 
father  to  Spain  in  1817.  She  was  married  suc- 
cesdvely  to  Ool.  Planells,  the  marquis  of  Arco 
Hermoso,  and  Antonio  de  Arron,  Spanish  con- 
sul in  Australia.  After  the  death  of  the  last, 
in  1868,  she  was  enabled,  through  the  patron- 
age of  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  to  reside  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Seville.  She  has  written 
on  the  traoTtions,  customs,  and  social  character- 
istics of  Spfun,  especially  of  Andalusia,  a  series 
of  novels,  fairy  tales,  and  baUads.  A  collection 
of  her  works  appeared  at  Madrid  in  13  vols., 
1860-^61,  an  additional  volume  at  Oadiz  in  1862, 
and  in  1865  appeared  her  Novelae  originales. 
Her  principal  productions  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  some  of  them  into  English. 
In  Germany  translations  of  her  works  appeared 
at  Paderbom  in  17  vols.,  1869-'64. 

BOHLENf  PMer  tm,  a  German  orientalist, 
bom  at  Wdppels,  Oldenburg,  March  18,  1796, 
died  in  Halle,  Feb.  6, 1840.  He  was  of  humble 
origin  and  had  to  struggle  with  adversity  till 
1817,  when  the  freemasons  of  Hamburg  enabled 


him  to  stady  at  the  gymnasium  of  that  dtj, 
and  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  Halle  and  Bonn.  In  1822  he  became 
adjunct  professor  at  Bonn,  and  in  1825  profes- 
sor extraordinary  of  oriental  languages  in  K6- 
nigsberg,  and  in  1880  ordinary  prc^eesor.  He 
visited  England  in  1881  and  1887,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health  he  spent  some  time 
in  southem  France,  whence  he  removed  in  1889 
to  Halle.  Hisprinoipal  works :  are  Iku  alU  Ii^ 
dim  (2  vols.,  Ednigsberg,  18dO-'81);  hiseditioa 
of  Bhartrihari's  ^niMe  (Beriin,  1888,  with  a 
German  translation,  Hamburg,  1885) ;  Die  Gen^ 
$i$,  hiitorieeh-kritiieh  erUMert  (KOnigsberg; 
1835) ;  his  edition  of  Ealidasa's  £itu$ankdra 
(Leipsic,  1840) ;  and  his  Autobiographies  edited 
by  Voigt  (Kdnigsberg,  1841 ;  2d  ed.  with  his 
correspondence,'  1848). 

Bftmi,  TiMtkaM,  a  German  flutist,  bom  in  Be- 
variainl802.  In  1884  he  went  to  London,  and 
in  1849  retumed  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  entered  the  private  service  of  theiang.  He 
was  considerea  almost  wiUiout  a  rival  as  a 
flute  player,  and  also  set  himself  the  task  of 
perfecting  the  mechanism  of  flutes  and  other 
reed  instruments.  His  eftorts  resolted  in  the 
construction  of  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  B6hm  flute,  which  has,  by  reason  of  the 
greate^  accuracy  and  eouality  of  its  scale  and 
the  superior  facility  of  tne  fingering,  gradnallj 
superseded  the  old  models.  B6hm  luso  made 
several  universally  accepted  improvements  in 
the  oboe  and  the  bassoon.  As  a  composer  he 
has  acquired  a  considerable  celebrity.  He  has 
written  several  concertos  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra, and  has  published  a  treatise  on  the 
construction  of  Uie  flute. 
'  BOHMy  Bcsry  lietige,  an  English  publisher,  of 
German  parentage,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4, 
1796.  He  commenced  in  1845  the  repnblioa- 
tion  of  rare  standard  worira,  selected  mnn  all 
the  national  literatures  of  Europe,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  at^eap  form.  For  many 
years  he  issued  4n  a  uniform  shape  series  enti- 
tled "  Standard  Library,"  "  Scientific  Library,'* 
"  Illustrated  Library,"  "Library  of  French  Me- 
moirs," Library  of  Extra  Volumes,"  ^*  Classical 
Library  "  (consisting  of  translations  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics),  "Antiquarian  library," 
"PhUosophical  Library,"  "PhUologioal  libra- 
ry," "Library  of  British  Classics,'^  "Ecclesi- 
astical Library,"  "Miniature  Library,"  and 
"  Cheap  Series,"  amounting  in  all  to  between 
600  and  700  volumes.  Mr.  Bohn  translated 
for  these  series  some  of  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Humboldt,  assisted  in  several  or 
the  classical  translations,  and  compiled  a 
"  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  "  Hand- 
book of  Proverbs,"  "  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Prov- 
erbs," ^c.  He  edited  Uie  works  of  Addison 
and  Lowndes^s  "  Bibliographer's  Manual,"  and 
prepared  for  the  Philobiblon  society  a  "Life 
of  Shakespeare "  and  "  Dictionary  of  English 
Poetical  (Quotations." 

BOHOL,  or  Btal,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
situated  between  Cebu  and  Leyte,  and  N.  of 
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Ifindanao,  lot  9°  54'  N.,  Ion.  124''  21'  E.,  dis- 
oovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  It  ia  46  m.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.  and  82  m.  in  breadth; 
area  estimated  at  1,854  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
bj  several  small  rivers,  one  of  which  has  its 
rise  in  a  lake  in  the  interior.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  river  sands.  The  chief  vegetable  products 
are  rice,  ooooannts,  and  cotton.  Cattle-raising 
and  the  mannfactore  of  cocoanut  oil  and  of  silk 
and  coarse  cotton  fabrics  are  the  principal  oc- 
cppatjona  of  ^e  inhabitants. 

bShIUIGK,  Otto,  a  Russian  orientalist,  of 
GermAn  descent,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  Maj 
80, 1815.  He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  councillor  of  state.  He 
edited  Vopadeva's  grammar  (St  Petersburg, 
1846),  Kalidasa^s  Sahuntala  (with  translation, 
B<mn,  1842),  and  Hematchandra^s  lexicon  (St 
Petersburg,  1847),  and  published  a  grammar 
and  lexicon  of  the  Yakut  language  (8  vols., 
1849-'51),  and  ''  Indian  Aphorisms  "  (Indisehe 
SpHiehA,  2  vols.,  1868-^4).  His  principal  work 
is  the  great  Sanskrit  dictionary  {Sa/ntikrit-  Wor- 
terbuch)^  prepared  conjointly  with  Prof.  Ru- 
dolph Roth  c^  Tubingen  and  published  by  the 
8t  Petersburg  academy  (7  vok,  1858-'67). 

BOHVMy  Eteud,  an  En^ish  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  bom  at  Ringsfield.  Suffolk.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  lords  oi  the  manor  of 
Westhall,  and  was  educated  at  Queen^s  college, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  1668.  He 
edited  Fihner's  treatise  on  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment, wrote  an  answer  to  the  paper  which 
Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered' to  the  sheri& 
on  the  scaffold,  and  subsequently  published  a 
geographical  dictionary  and  other  works.  He 
swore  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  though 
he  was  a  stanch  tory  and  had  been  a  persecu- 
tor of  nonconformists  and  a  cham])ion  of  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  in  1692  he 
was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  as 
licenser,  in  place  of  Eraser.  He  at  once  op- 
posed tibe  publication  of  '^A  History  of  the 
Bloody  Assizea,^'  and  of  other  writings  which 
he  considered  schismatic  and  revolutionary, 
but  sanctioned  that  of  an  anonymous  volume 
entitled  ^^  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Ck>n- 
qnerors,^  which  reflected  his  own  peculiar 
views,  but  which  roused  public  indignation 
chiefly  by  its  title,  and 'led  in  January,  1698, 
to  Mb  removal  from  office,  to  his  arrest,  and  to 
the  public  burning  of  the  obnoxious  treatise. 
It  was  alleged  that  Oharles  Blount,  an  extreme 
whig,  had  written  this  book  in  order  to  lay  a 
trap  for  the  ruin  of  Bohun,  whose  censorship 
he  had  bitterly  denounced.  See  '^Autobiog- 
raphy of  Edmund  Bohun'*  in  Dunton's  '^  Life 
and  Errors  *'  (privately  printed,  London,  1858). 

BOIiEDOy  or  IMaria,  Hattoe  Maria,  count  of 
Scandiano,  an  Italian  poet,'  bom  at  Scandiano 
in  1480  or  1484,  died  in  Reggio  in  December, 
1494.  After  finishing  his  studies  in  tiie  uni- 
versity of  Ferrara,  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Este  in  that 
dty,  and  was  appointed  governor  of.; 


in  1478,  of  Modena  in  1481,  and  again  of  Reg- 
gio in  1487.  His  great  chivalrous  poem,  which 
was  left  unfinished,  Orlando  imuwiorato,  is 
divided  into  three  books,  containing  69  cantos. 
In  1545  this  work  had  already  passed  through 
16  editions,  but  the  entire  work  was  first 
printed  in  1495.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Vincent  in  1544,  and  subsequentiy  by  Rosset 
and  Tressan,  and  Le  Sage  made  an  imitation 
of  it.  Boiardo  wrote  his  i>oem  in  the  Italian 
spoken  in  his  time  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
it  was  therefore  very  much  criticised  at  Flor- 
ence. After  various  attempts  to  purify  tiie 
style,  it  was  more  than  once  entirely  rewrit- 
ten; the  best  rifaeeimento  is  ^at  of  Bemi. 
This  brought  the  poem  into  disuse,  and  Panizzi 
first  published  the  primitive  text,  with  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  poem  (London,  1880). 
Ariosto^s  Orlando  furioso  is  a  continuation  of 
Boiardo^s  poem.  Boiardo  was  the  author  of 
many  other  works,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  his  Sonnetti  e  canzoni  (8  vols.,  Reggio, 
1499),  almost  all  addressed  to  his  mis^ess, 
Antonia  Capraca.  Among  the  others  is  II 
Tifnone,  a  drama  in  five  acts. 

BOlELDlEUy  Fraifais  Airiea,  a  French  com- 
poser, bom  at  Rouen,  Dec.  15,  1775,  died  at 
urosbois,  near  Bordeaux,  Oct  8, 1884.  At  an 
early  age  he  waa  distinguished  as  a  performer 
on  the  piano,  for  which  he  composea  his  first 
musical  pieces.  These  were  succeeded  by  duets 
for  the  harp  and  piano,  and  romances,  remark- 
able for  their  simple  and  graceftil  melodies, 
several  of  which,  as  the  Meneatral  and  S^il  eat 
vraique  d^Stre  deuxy  became  very  popular.  In 
1797,  two.  years  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano  at  the 
conservatoire,  and  produced  at  the  op^ra  co- 
mique  Lafamille  auiue^  which  was  succeeded 
by  Le  eal\fe  de  Bagdad^  Ma  tante  Aurore,  and 
other  works,  revealing  fertility  of  invention, 
and  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  the  melodies 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  on  the  French 
stage.  In  1808,  at  the  invitation  of  the  czar 
Alexander  I.,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  to  fill 
the  place  of  imperial  chapelmaster.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1811,  and  soon  after  brought 
out  a  number  of  works,  among  which  were 
Jean  de  Parii^  Lee  deux  nuite^  Le  nouveau  eei- 
gneur  du  nillage^  &o.  In  1817  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  institute,  soon  after  which  ap- 
peared his  Chaperon  rouge^  the  gay  and  bril- 
liant mumc  of  which  ftdly  justified  the  honor 
thus  conferred  upon  him.  In  1825  he  produced 
La  dame  hlanehe^  esteemed  his  eh^-d^osuwre, 
which  is  still  familiar  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican stage.  An  affection  of  tiie  throat  now 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  live  comfortably  on  a  pen- 
sion from  the  conservatoire  and  an  aimual 
present  from  Oharles  X.,  until  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  deprived  him  of  these  sources  of 
income.    He  was  honored  with  a  public  funeraL 

BOII,  a  Celtic  people  whose  original  seat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  that  region  now  forming 
the  French  departments  of  Haute-Mame  and 
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Hante-Sa^iie,  but  who  passed  over  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  or  the 
pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  probably  with  the 
current  of  Celtic  immigration  which  began  to 
set  thither  as  early  as  the  5th  century  B.  0. 
(See  Cblts.)  They  crossed  the  Po,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  south  of  that  river,  in  the  re- 
§'on  forming  the  modem  provinces  of  Modena, 
ologna,  and  Ferrara.  In  the  half-tradition- 
ary accounts  of  the  period  subsequent  to  this 
settlement,  they  are  represented  as  aiding  the 
Insubres  and  Senones  in  the  sack  of  Melpum 
rprobably  about  896  B.  C).  Their  first  con- 
niot  with  the  Romans  appears  to  have  been  in 
283,  when  they  acted  as  ^ies  of  the  Etrus- 
cans at  their  defeat  near  Lake  Yadimonis.  In 
282  they  were  again  defeated,  and  now  kept  a 
truce  with  Rome  for  45  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  again  took  up  arms  to  redst 
Roman  encroachments,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Gallic  war  of  225,  in  wnioh  they 
suffered  severe  defeat,  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(218),  in  which  they  were  eflScient  allies  of 
Hannibal,  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under 
Hamilcar  (200).  They  did  not  cease  hostili- 
ties, waged  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
other  tribes,  until  191,  when  they  were  finally 
ettirely  subdued  by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  punished 
them  with  the  utmost  severity,  slaughtering 
nearly  half  their  number.  As  a  further  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  power,  the  Romans 
established  colonies  in  their  territory,  and 
finally  compelled  the  remaming  Boil  to  re- 
cross  the  Alps,  and  take  reftige  with  the  Celtic 
tribes  of  Pannonia.  Near  the  W.  border  of  this 
country  they  again  established  themselves,  in 
the  re^ons  which  took  from  them  the  names 
of  Boioaria  or  Bavaria  and  Boiohemum  or 
Bohemia.  They  remained  here  for  more  than 
a  century,  but  their  power  had  been  broken, 
and  they  were  at  last  entirely  exterminated 
by  the  Dacian  tribes.  Little  is  known  of  their 
customs  and  political  condition,  but  fh)m  the  al- 
lusions of  livy  they  appear  to  have  had  towns 
and  fortifications  of  some  consequence,  and  to 
have  known  something  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

BOIL,  an  inflamed  tumor,  which  begins  as 
a  pimple  in  the  skin,  and  continues  to  in- 
crease until  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  walnut,  or 
even  larger.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  some- 
what red  or  dusky,  and  hard,  with  burning 
heat  and  pain.  Between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
day  it  becomes  very  prominent,  and  begins 
to  **  point ;  *^  a  speck  of  matter  may  be  seen  on 
the  summit,  which  gradually  softens ;  the  skin 
at  lasts  bursts  at  that  point,  and  matter  mixed 
with  blood  is  discharged  through  a  small  open- 
ing. A  day  or  two  after  this,  the  core,  wnich 
is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  dead  connective 
tissue,  finds  its  way  out,  or  may  be  forced  out 
by  gentle  pressure,  leaving  an  open  cavity 
which  soon  fills  up,  and  heals  about  the  I2ui 
or  14th  day.  Boils  may  appear  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  they  commonly  form  on  the  face 
or  on  the  neck,  in  the  armpits  or  inside  of  the 
thighs,  on  the  hips  or  in  the  groin ;  and  there 


are  generally  several,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
following  one  another.  They  seem  to  be  cans- 
ed  by  fatigue  in  some  form,  anxiety  of  nund, 
fEttigue  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  general  &- 
tigue  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  both.  By  lancing 
the  pimple  on  its  first  appearance,  the  forma- 
tion of  tne  boil  is  often  prevented.  If  allowed 
to  mature  and  go  on  to  suppuration,  the  poiii 
may  be  relieved  and  the  process  hastened  by  the 
application  of  warm  poultices.  The  p^iod  of 
suppuration  may  be  mstinguished  by  the  pain, 
which  becomes  more  severe  and  throbbing  in 
character,  by  an  OBdematons  condition  of  the 
skin  over  its  most  prominent  portion,  and  by  a 
sense  of  deep-seated  fluctuation  communicatod 
to  the  fingers,  when  the  tnmor  is  compressed 
alt^nately  firom  side  to  side.  As  soon  as  the 
formation  of  pns  is  indicated  by  ^e  above 
signs,  the  most  effectual  treatment,  both  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  for  the  rapidity  of  core, 
is  to  make  a  n-ee  incision  into  the  sobstflmoe  or 
the  boil,  deep  enough  to  reach  its  central  cavity 
and  allow  the  evacuations  of  the  pus.  When 
the  boil  is  allowed  to  burst  of  itseb^  tiie  open- 
ing is  usually  small,  and  the  core  remains  some 
time  before  it  is  discharged,- unless  it  be  drawD 
out.  The  cavity  soon  heals  after  the  core  is 
discharged,  and  nothing  is  usually  required  but 
simple  dressing. 

BOILBAV-DESPliAIJX,  HMiy  a  iVenoh  ^dmo- 
tic  and  satirical  poet  and  critic,  bom  in  or  near 
Paris,  Nov.  1, 1686,  died  there,  March  18, 1711. 
His  mother,  Anne  de  Nielle,  who  died  in  his 
infancy,  was  the  seccmd  wife  of  Gillee  Boilean, 
an  esteemed  greflSer  of  the  Paris  parliament, 
who  claimed  descent  fVom  Stienne  Boileao  or 
Boilesve,  a  provost  of  the  18th  century.  Toung 
Boileau,  whose  surname  of  Deepr6aux  is  ascrib- 
ed by  some  authorities  to  a  small  patch  of 
land  which  he  owned,  studied  law  and  the- 
ology, was  admitted  as  an  advocate,  vad  re- 
ceived the  tonsure;  but,  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  his  relatives  and  tiie  fimited  means 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  who  died  in 
1651,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits^ 
and  especially  to  satirical  poana»  in  wind)  he 
took  Horace  as  his  model  Some  of  them 
were  circulated  in  MS.  in  1660,  and  gained  for 
him  access  to  the  h6tel  de  RambouUlet,  where 
the  prevailing  pedantry  ccmfirmed  his  purpose 
of  refining  literary  taste.  His  I>i»(»ur$  au  nn 
and  other  satirea,  first  pubHsbed  in  1666,  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  he  became  the  high- 
est literary  authoritry,  whose  decisions  made 
all  pretentious  mediocrities  wince,  while  Cor^ 
neille  found  in  liim  a  judicious  admirer,  and 
Molidre,  Lafontaine,  and  Racine  a  discrimi- 
nating mentor.  His  numerous  enemies  pre- 
vented his  presentation  at  court  till  1669 ;  but 
thenceforward  he  was  the  principal  literary 
favorite  of  Louis  XtV.,  whom  with  Racine  he 
accompanied  in  his  campaigns  nominally  as  his- 
toriographer, receiving  a  large  salary  without 
performmg  any  duty  beyond  the  composition 
of  complimentary  verses.  With  his  increasinff 
prestige,  his  writings  became  more  serene  and 
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phflosopMoal,  althoogh  he  continned  to  use 
satire  as  a  potential  engine  of  reform.  The 
French  academy,  though  incensed  at  his  hold 
criticisms,  could  not  exclude  Imn  heyond  1684 ; 
and  with  Racine  he  dso  hecame  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  academy  of  medals 
(afterward  of  inscriptions).  Louis  XTV.  pre- 
sented him  with  a  fine  residence  at  Auteuil, 
where  the  choicest  spirits  of  France  delighted 
in  Boileau^s  conversation,  the  sting  of  his  satire 
being  smoothed  over  by  his  kindly  nature. 
According  to  Ifme.  de  S^vign^,  he  was  cruel 
only  in  writing.  He  was  tenderly  devoted  to 
Molidre,  Racine,  and  Lafontaine,  though  often 
unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  their  works,  and 
successfully  exerted  his  influence  with  Louis 
XIV.  for  restoring  a  pension  to  the  i^ed  Oor- 
neille.  At  a  later  period  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
took  umbrage  at  his  disparaging  remarks  on 
Scarron  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIY . ;  and  ul- 
tramontane influence  also  working  against  him, 
be  forfeited  the  favor  of  the  monarch  and  his 
oourt,  which  he  ceased  to  frequent  after  the 
death  of  Racine  (1699),  the  long  having  re- 
ceived him  on  his  announcement  of  this  event 
with  marked  coldness.    Subsequently  he  was 

?rohibited  from  publishing  his  12th  satire.  De 
Equivoque.  In  Ids  disappointment  he  sold  his 
house  at  Auteuil  and  enaed  his  life  in  Paris  in 
sadness,  which  was  increased  by  his  infirmities. 
He  first  resided  in  a  cloister  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  latest  researches, 
in  the  rue  de  Jerusalem,  and  not  as  previously 
stated  in  a  village  near  Paris. — His  greatest 
work  is  L^artpoiUque  (1674),  a  didactic  poem, 
establishing  a  new  system  of  i>oetical  and  dra- 
matic composition ;  and  the  first  four  cantos  of 
Ze  lutrin  (1 674),  a  heroico-comio  poem,  were  ad- 
mired as  gems  of  fancy  and  humor.  Many  of  his 
didactic  £pitre$  also  acquired  celebrity,  and  his 
other  productions  include  Satirety  £pifframfne$, 
Dialogues  de  lapo^ie^  de  la  mneique  et  dee  Mroe 
de  romanj  and  an  annotated  translation  of  the 
treatise  on  the  sublime  by  Longinus.  Guided 
solely  by  his  judgment  and  his  fine  perceptions 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiftil,  he  was  wrongly 
represented  by  those  whose  pedantry  he  ae- 
nounced  as  destitute  of  all  emotional  powers. 
Voltaire  characterized  him  as  the  legislator  of 
Parnassus,  and  his  reputation  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  criticism  and  composition  has 
survived  all  the  changes  in  French  literature, 
as  attested  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  other  recent 
authorities.  Among  the  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  by  Daunou  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1809 ;  4  vols.,  1826) ;  by  Saint-Surin,  with 
copious  notes  (4  vols.,  1824) ;  and  by  Berriat 
Saint-Prix  (4  vols.,  1880 ;  new  ed.,  1860,  with 
an  essay  by  Sainte-Beuve).  Atiguste  Laverdet 
has  published  a  complete  edition  of  Boileau's 
Correepondanee  (2  vols.,  1866). 

BOILING  POmT,  the  temperature  at  which 
a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  with  ebullition. 
It  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  with 
the  degree  of  pressure  upon  it,  but  it  is  ordi- 
narily understood  to  mean  that  temperature 


at  which  the  boiling  occurs  when  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  an  atmospheric 
pressure  equal  to  maintaining  a  column  of 
mercury  29*922  inches  in  height.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, the  point  at  which  l£e  tension  of  the 
vapor  is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  liquid. 
During  the  boiling  of  a  liquid  in  the  open  air, 
therefore,  the  temi>erature  remains  constant, 
even  when  the  amount  of  heat  supplied  to  the 
liquid  is  increased.  The  additional  heat,  in- 
stead of  being  retahied,  is  expended  in  con- 
verting an  increased  quantity  of  the  liquid  into 
vapor.  If  pure  water  is  boiled  in  an  open 
metallic  vessel  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
29*922  inches,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
ebullition  takes  place  and  continues,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  at  212^  F.  If  we  substitute  al- 
cohol for  water,  ebullition  will  commence  at 
178^ ;  and  if  sulphuric  ether  is  used,  its  boiling 
point  will  be  found  at  96%  a  temperature  below 
that  of  the  human  body.  There  are  several 
bodies  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
gases,  but  which  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  or 
subieotion  to  pressure,  or  both,  may  be  reduced 
to  liquids,  whose  boiling  points  are  therefore 
below  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  following  table  gives  the  boiling 
points  of  several  of  both  these  classes  of  bodies, 
and  also  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  which  the 
observations  were  made,  and  the  authority : 


NAMB. 


Nitrooft  oxide 

Carbonic  acid 

Ammonia 

Bnlpharoiu  add 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

Aldehyde 

Sulphorio  ether. . . . . . 

Sulphide  of  earbon . . . 

Brcunine. 

Akwhol 

Water 

Acetic  add 

Solpharic  add 

Mercury 


BoUbif 

H«lghtof 

point,  F. 

buomctar. 

— 126-22* 

29-882 

—108-76 

80-209 

—  28-M 

20-498 

1810 

29-291. 

61-80 

29*843 

67-64 

28-898 

96-56 

29-214 

118-22 

29-766 

145-40 

29-922 

178-82 

29i^ 

212-00 

29-922 

242*42 

29-523 

<M0H)0 

99*922 

66200 

29i^ 

0B8XBTXB. 


B^pault 
Bnnien. 

44 

Pierre. 
Kopp. 

Pierre. 

44 

Gay-Liuaao. 
Kopp. 

44 

MarlfHiM. 
Regnault 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  four  of  the 
bodies  in  the  above  table  are  gases  at  tem- 
peratures below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
one  of  them  passing  into  the  liquid  state  only  at 
126*22°  F.  below  zero.— The  following  method 
for  ascertaining  the  boiling  points  of  liquids 
is  recommended  by  Prof.  Kopp,  and  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  cases  where  the  liquid 
is  expensive,  or  where  only  a  small  (quantity 
can  be  obtained.  A  small  test  tube  is  fitted 
with  a  cork  through  which  are  bored  two  small 
holes.  Through  one  of  these  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer is  passed,  and  through  the  other,  a 
bent  glass  tube,  oi>en  at  both  ends.  A  few 
scraps  of  recentiy  heated  platinum  foil  are 
placed  in  the  test  tube,  and  then  the  liquid, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  requircKl,  is 
poured  in.  The  scraps  of  platinum  foil  are 
for  the  purpose  of  famishing  starting  points 
for  the  rormation  of  the  steam  bubbles.  The 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  usually  placed  in 
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the  vapor  immediiitelr  abore  the  lltinid.  A 
spirit  Ump  will  qnickl;  oaitM  ebnllition,  tbe 
eUam  paairiDg  off  throDgh  the  open  glass  into 
a  oooIm  receiver. 
(See  fig.  1.)— Wa- 
ter has  been  the 
Bubjeet  of  Ter^ 
careful  eipen- 
menta  with  regard 
tp  its  boiling  point. 
In  oonseqnence  of 
the  diinination  of 
the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  as  we 
aaoeod  to  high 
moontain  alti- 
tudes, the  boiling 
point  of  water  be-  na.  i. 

ooraes  BO  low  that 

food  cannot  be  cooked  in  it.    Darwin,  who  as- 
cended one  of  the  mountains  of  Patagonia,  was 
nnable  to  oook  potatKies  hy  boiling,  and  variou 
travellers  have  ascended  heights  where  it  was 
impossible  to  boil  egn.    At  t£e  oitj'  of  Mexico, 
which  is  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
water  boils  at  200°  7. ;  at  Quito,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  9,000  ft.,  it  boils  at  191° ;  and  at 
a,  height  of  18,000  ft  in  the  Himalaja  moun- 
tains Dr.  Hooker  found  the  boiling  point  to  be 
180°.     In  mines  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
water  will  not  boil  till  it  is  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature 'above  312°  F,    When  the  barometer 
marks  38-2  inohes  ebnilidon   commences  at 
S09°,  so  that  the  time  required  to  cook  food 
by  boiling,  even  in  tie  same  locality,  will  often 
Tarr  oonuderablj.    The  boiling  point  of  water 
nnder  variong  degrees  of  atmoipherio  pressure, 
and  consequently  at  various  mountun  ald- 
tniles,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  placing  a 
Tessel  of    warm  water   oontuning    a    ther- 
mometer under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pomp, 
throngh  the  top  of  which  bas  been  introdnoed 
a  barometer.  (See  fi^.  3.)    If  the  water  m  ttie 
vessel  has  been  raised  to 
SlZ°just  before  beingplaced 
under  the  receiver,  it  will 
reqnire  but  a  stroke  of  the 
piston  of  the  air  pomp  to 
produce  ebullition.  Bycon- 
tinuiag  the  exhaastioD  the 
boiling    may  be   rendered 
very  violent,  and  then  the 
merour;  in  the  thermom- 
eter  will  be  observed  to 
&11  very  rapidly.    The  con- 
veruon  of  the  water  into 
vapor  causes  the  convernon 
of  senvble  into  latent  heat, 
a  term  which  is  still  re- 
tuned,    although    modern 
theory  regards  it  as  being  Fia.  i 

converted  into  mechanical 
force.     When  the  water  boils  at  186°  F.,  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  stand 
at  about  IT'5  inches,  or  about  the  same  as  at 
the  summit  of  Moot  Blaao,  at  an  attitade  of 


about  15,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  h«l 
By  using  a  large  pump  and  a  small  recover, 
which  may  be  quiokly  exhausted,  and  also  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  placed  in  a  test  tube 
or  a  vessel  of  that  form,  and  some  strong  sol- 
phurio  acid  or  chloride  of  caldom,  for  abaorb- 
mg  mwsture,  ebullition  may  be  produced  at  ■ 
temperature  as  low  as  4fi°  F.,  or  even  lower. 
If  it  were  posrable  to  produce  a  perfect  vaouum, 
it  could  be  continued  till  the  freezing  point 
is  reached ;  but  the  cir- 
cnmstaDoes  of  the  case  pre- 
vent it.    An  apparatus  like 
that  represented  in  fig.  S 
will   serve  to  exhibit  the 
effect  of  increased  pressnre 
on  the  boiling   point.     A 
small  iron  boiler,  a,  having 
a  thermometer,  6,  tightly 
adjusted,  with    the    bulb 
passing  to  the  interior,  and 
furnished  with  a  stopcock, 
e,  receives  at  ite  month,  d, 
a  strong  glass  tube  open  at 
both  ends,  and  sufficiently 
long  to  contain  a  column  of 
mercury  eqnal  t«  the  pres- 
sure it  may  be  desired  to  ^^-  *■ 
produce.    To  the  mouth  a 
screw,  through  which  the  tube  passea  to  near 
the  bottom,  is  securely  fitted.    To  make  tba 
experiment  some  mercury  is  poured  into  th« 
boder,  and  then  it  is  about  half  filled  with  wa- 
ter, the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  being  left 
a  little  above  the  level.    If  now  heat  be  ap- 
plied while  the  stopcock  is  left  open,  the  wa- 
ter will  commence  and  continue  to  boil  at  918° 
F. ;  but  when  the  stopcock  ia  closed  the  in- 
creased pressure  produced   by  the   oonfined 
steam  will  prevent  ebnllition  unless  the  temper- 
ature is  rwsed.     When  the  mercury  has  been 
forced  up  the  tube  to  a  height  of  SO  inches, 
there  will  of  course  be  a  pressure  of  two  at- 
mospheres upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
boiling  point  of  which  will  be  rused  to  249°. 
If  the  heat  be  increased  until  the  column  at- 
tains a  height  of  90  inches,  the  pressure  will  b« 
e<^ualto  four  atmospheres,  and  the  boiling  point 
wUl  be  raised  to  291°.    Re^naolt,  in  his  cele- 
brated experiments,  used  a  stronger  and  more 
complex  apparatus  than  this,  and  found  that  at 
a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres  the  boiUng  point 
of  water  was  415'4°  F.    From  the  foregoing 
considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  a  perpendio- 
ular  column  of  water  will  have  varions  ooiting 
points  at  different  depths.    Thus,  if  a  column 
of  water  is  S4  ft.  in  height,  the  particles  at  the 
bottom  will  susttun  a  pressure  of  two  atmoe- 
pberes,  and  it  will  reqnire  the  appllcatios  of 
346°  of  beat  to  produce  ebullition  at  that  point, 
and  of  234°  at  half  the  depth.     When  steam 
bubbles,   having  a  temperature  much  above 
212°,  ascend  through  a  column  of  liquid  in  a 
tall  cylinder,  they  impart  their  excess  of  heat 
to  it,  aud  violent  bursts  of  steam  and  boiling 
water  are  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  the  vea- 
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sel.  If  a  basin  is  placed  abont  tbe  orifice  to 
catch  the  falling  liquid,  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  expanding  vapor  has  parted  with  much 
of  its  heat,  and  convej  it  back  again  to  the 
cylinder,  a  period  of  comparative  qniet  will 
follow.  During  this  time  the  temperature  of 
the  column  will  increase,  and  bubbles  of  steam 
will  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last,  when 
they  have  attained  sufficient  force,  the  violent 
expulsion  of  steam  and  water  will  be  repeated. 
The  geysers  in  Iceland,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can geysers  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  are  examples  in  nature  of  the  boiling  of 
water  in  vertical  tubes. — ^There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  boiling  of  water  be- 
ndes  external  pressure  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  experiments,  or 
correct  results  will  not  be  reached.  If  water 
is  boiled  in  a  well  cleaned  glass  flask  which  is 
perfectly  smooth  inside,  it  will,  when  the  barom- 
eter stands  at  29*922  inches,  reach  a  tempera- 
ture of  214**.  If  the  flask  had  been  rinsed  with 
a  solution  of  potash,  the  boiling  might  not  have 
occurred  below  215**  or  216®.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  these  phenomena  is  that  the  perfect 
cleaning  of  the  glass  in  one  case,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  quantity  of  potash  in  the  other, 
increases  the  cohefflon  of  tbe  water  and  glass 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  demand  an  increase  of 
heat  to  effect  a  separation  between  them.  If 
water  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  flask,  and 
not  in  a  vessel  where  the  surface  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  will  be  observed,  especially 
if  the  heat  is  moderately  applied  to  the  centre 
of  the  bottom,  that  the  ebullition  becomes 
more  or  less  irregular  or  jerking.  If  the  water 
is  allowed  to  cease  boiling  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  heat  is  carefully  applied,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  raised  as  high  as  220®  before  any 
bubbles  of  steam  will  be  formed,  when  the  boil- 
ing will  take  place  with  a  sudden  leap,  accom- 
panied by  a  rapid  decrease  of  temperature; 
then  there  will  be  another  period  of  quietude, 
succeeded  by  another  violent  evolution  of  va- 
por. These  effects  are  heightened,  if  instead 
of  using  an  open  flask  the  water  is  boiled  in  a 

Sartial  vacuum  of  its  own  vapor.  This  may  be 
one  by  removing  the  lamp  and  corking  the 
neck  of  the  flask  after  the  air  has  been  as  far 
as  possible  expelled.  If  we  now  turn  cold  water 
over  the  flask,  the  vapor  within  will  be  partially 
condensed,  and  the  bailing  will  recommence  and 
win  continue  even  if  the  flask  be  plunged  into 
cold  water,  until  its  temperature  is  reduced 
much  below  blood  heat,  and  indeed  as  long  as 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  above  the  water  can 
be  kept  below  the  tension  of  the  vapor  which 
the  water  is  capable  of  yielding.  Near  the  con- 
clusion the  ebullition  becomes  very  irregular 
and  jerking;  and  if  the  flask  is  placed  in  are- 
tort  stand  and  gently  heated  at  the  bottom,  the 
bursts  of  vapor  will  be  more  explodve  than 
during  the  cooling  process,  and  sometimes  the 
flask  will  be  thrown  from  the  stand.  The  ex- 
planation which  is  generally  received  is  this : 
W  ater  in  its  natural  state  contains  a  consider- 


able quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  Boiling  ex- 
pels a  portion,  but  not  all  of  it,  unless  it  has  con- 
tinued a  long  time.  While  this  expulsion  of 
tar  is  taking  place,  if  only  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities,  little  bubbles  of  it  are  formed  into 
which  the  steam  can  enter  and  expand ;  bat 
when  the  air  is  all  expelled,  the  molecules  of 
water  will  not  separate  from  each  other  as 
readily  as  they  passed  into  the  air  chambers. 
It  seems  as  if  mere  needed  to  be  an  opening 
or  a  point  of  diminished  pressure  somewhere 
in  order  that  the  particles  of  water  at  212®  F. 
may  expand  into  vapor.  Dufour  has  very  care- 
fully studied  this  subject.  In  experimenting 
with  water  he  used  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves 
and  linseed  oil,  which  had  been  previously 
heated  to  890®  F.  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
water,  heated  to  170®,  was  carefully  dropped 
in  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  film  of  oil  wnich 
coated  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  temper- 
ature was  gradually  raised.  The  boiling  point 
would  invariably  be  passed  and  a  heat  of  280® 
or  236®  reached  before  any  manifestation  of 
ebullition  could  take  place.  Then  an  explosiota 
would  occur  and  the  remainder  of  the  globule 
of  water  would  be  violently  driven  to  one  side. 
He  succeeded  in  raising  some  small  globules  to 
847®  F.,  a  temperature  which  would  cause  wa- 
ter with  an  exposed  surface  to  boil  under  a 
pressure  of  more  than  eight  atmospheres.  The 
passage  of  sparks  from  a  Leyden  jar  would 
produce  violent  explosions;  so  also  would  a 
weak  galvanic  current,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
In  the  latter  case  Dufour  attributed  the  effect 
fb  the  production  of  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  ends 
of  the  conducting  wires.  He  also  found  that 
when  the  surface  of  water  was  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  oil  its  temperature  could  be  raised 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point  The  in- 
vestigations of  Prof.  Donny  of  (zhent,  who  has 
succeeded  in  raising  water  far  above  its  boiling 
point  when  not  enclosed  in  oil  or  other  sub- 
stances, have  added  much  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Prof.  Kopp  and 
others  have  extended  researches  to  various 
other  liquids,  and  have  found  that  many  of 
them  also  possess  the  property  of  being  raised 
under  certain  circumstances  several  degrees 
above  their  boiling  points.  Thus,  methylic 
alcohol,  whose  boiling  point  is  141*8®  F.,  may 
be  raised  by  changing  the  nature  of  the  vessel 
to  152®.  In  estimating  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  Dufour  very  sensibly  suggests  that  we 
should  take  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a 
liquid  can  be  made  to  bou  under  the  proper 
conditions.  That  an  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  the  cause  of  steam-boiler  ex- 
plosions would  lead  to  important  improvements 
IS  most  probable.  That  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  ennne  may  be 
raised  oondderably  above  the  boiling  point  is 
very  possible,  as  for  instance  when  the  engine 
has  been  standing  quiet  for  some  time,  and  the 
water  has  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  air. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  disturbance  of  rest 
would  cause  an  explosive  burst  of  vapor,  pro- 
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portional  to  the  t«mperatare  the  water  had  at- 
tained. The  presence  of  varioos  salu  in  soln- 
^on  affecta  the  boiling  to  a  very  ereat  degree, 
but  there  haa  not  been  found  much  aeoordano« 
between  the  solabilit;  of  the  salts  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  inflnenoa. 


It  has  been  a  sabject  of  oontroversj  whether 
the  vapors  which  isBae  fVom  boiling  aqneons 
solntiona  ore  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
boiling  point  of  pure  watet.  According  to 
therpcent  experiments  of  Prof.  Uagnue  of  Ber- 
lin the  babbles  have  at  the  moment  of  iamiing 
a  temperature  eqnal  to  tbat  of  the  higheet 
Btratum  of  the  liqoid ;  bat  it  is  almost  instan- 
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taneouslj  rednced  bj  the  abeorption  of  heat 
occasioned  hj  the  expansion  of  the  vapor. — All 
the  observatioDsthat  have  been  made  fail  to  es- 
tablish «D7  relation  between  the  boiling  pointa 
of  litjnids  and  their  apeciflo  graTiticfl.  Tbna, 
bromine,  with  a  speoi6c  gravity  of  81863, 
boils  at  140'4°  F.,  while  bromide  of  silicoD, 
with  a  epeoiflo  gravitj  of  3-6138,  has  a  boiling 
point  of  S08°i  and  formic  ether,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  -9867,  boils  at  137-7°,  whilettaael  oil, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  only  -8371,  does  not 
boil  below  a  temperature  of  209-8.  The  chem- 
ical oonstitntion  of  many  liqnidsj  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  investigations  of  Prof  Kopp, 
bears  a  very  striking  relation  to  their  reep«o- 
tive  boiling  pointa.  He  fonnd  that  analogona 
compounds,  having  the  saine  differences  of 
compowtion,  often  have  the  same  differences  in 
their  boiling  points.  Thus,  in  the  series  of  ho- 
mologons  acids  which  differ  in  oompontioo  by 
one  moleeule  of  GHi,  and  the  alcohols  from 
which  they  are  derived  by  oxidation,  be  found 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  very  nearly  84-3° 
F.  in  the  boiling  points.  In  the  following  table, 
which  exhibits  some  of  Eopp's  resnlta,  it  will 
moreover  be  observed  that  the  difference  in 
boiling  pointe  between  each  alooliol  and  its  de- 
rived aoid  is  very  nearly  73°  F. 


Bonjsia  roam  or  alooiiol8. 


EtliTllaalHhol.. 
TriWUe-almtwL. 
TaDrUii  ilwhDl. 


c,d,o 

C.H.O 
C,H„0 


Ku*,14l)*i  Kopp,14«':  Ptom,  1» 
Ihuns,  IMS';  Qsr-UuHo,  Kof^ 

ChuuaL  tM'S*. 
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o«-™«  Wit  t«u,  r. 

s 

Sll« 

Kagip.  DeMh.  81IV;  Ptom,  MM'. 
DiSi..I>.Mk,«I-;  Kopp.  MS  8°, 

It  was  found  that  in  the  series  of  hydrocarbong 
homologous  with  benzole,  Odli,  a  difference 
of  CHi  in  chemical  composition  is  accompanied 
with  an  average  difference  of  about  4S  F.  in 
the  boiling  point:  and  in  the  eeriee  of  alcohol 
radicles  bomologouit  with  ethyl  the  difference 
in  the  oori'es;)unding  boiling  points  waa  ob- 
served to  be  about  the  same. 

BOUIKD.  I.  Jeaa  JaefMB  tnmtm  Muk,  a 
French  fabulist,  bom  at  Caen  in  1748,  died 
there  in  1881.  He  was  secretary  to  the  count 
de  Provence,  afterward  Louis  XVIII.  Lodng 
his  penaion  at  the  revolotion,  and  unable  to 
find  employment  in  Paris,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  Caen,  in  great  poverty.  His  MilU  et 
unefahUt  (3  vols.,  1777)  are  regarded  as  equal 
to  those  of  Florian,  and  in  some  respects  to  those 
of  LafontMoe.  A  new  edition  of  them  was 
published  at  Caen  in  1806.    U.  Jac 


a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Caen  about 
1763,  died  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  He 
was  not  saooessfiil  as  a  painter,  and  not  mnch 
more  so  as  a  fabulist,  though  be  wrote  many 
volumes,  some  of  which  {Fabla,  2  vols..  Paris, 
1817-'23)  he  dedicated  to  Louis  XVnL  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  guillotined  in  1793,  but 
escaped^    He  nteot  most  of  his  life  in  poverty. 

■USE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Idaho,  watered  by 
the  Little  Salmon  river  and  affluents  of  the 
Saptin  or  Snshe  river ;  area,  abont  2,000  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,884,  of  whom  1,754  were 
Chinese.  The  connty  contains  6  quarti  milla 
for  the  production  of  gold,  8  saw  mills,  and  a 
week  It  newspaper.    Capital,  Idaho  City. 

BOISE  cnr,  the  capital  of  Idaho  territory 
and  of  Ada  connty,  situated  on  the  N.  b«iik  of 
the  Bois6  river,  about  SSO  m.  N.  E.  of  San 
Francisco,  and  286  m.  N.  W.  of  Salt  Lake  Ci^, 
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in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  oonnty;  pop.  in  1870, 
995.  It  contains  a  penitentiary,  a  U.  S.  assay 
ofBce,  a  national  banK,  8  grist  nulls,  and  8  news- 
papers. It  is  reached  in  two  days  by  stage 
from  Indian  Greek,  Utah,  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cilic  railroad.  The  place  was  formerly  a  trad- 
ing post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  for  company ; 
it  now  commands  the  ta*ade  of  the  miners 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  moontains,  and 
of  the  sorroonding  agricultural  country. 

BOIS-LE-DIJC  (Dutch.  UHertogenho9e1^  the 
duke^s  wood,  or  Den  J5o$eh%  a  fortified  city 
of  HoUand,  capital  of  North  Brabant,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which 
here  form  the  Dieze,  2^  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Utrecht; 
pop.  in  1868,  25,088.  The  town  is  5  m.  in 
circumference,  handsome  and  well  built,  and 
traversed  by  several  canals,  crossed  by  upward 
of  80  bridges.  It  is  tiie  seat  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  town  hall, 
eight  churches,' including  a  fine  Qothic  cathe- 
dral, an  orphan  asylum,  prison,  two  hospitals, 
a  citadel,  two  forte,  barracks  for  8,000  men, 
an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  manufactures  of  thread,  ribbons, 
cutlery,  and  glass.  Bois-le-Duc  was  founded 
by  Godfrey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1184,  on 
the  site  of  a  hunting  seat,  wh^ice  the  name. 
The  city  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  after  a  se- 
vere siege,  in  1629,  by  the  French  under  Piche- 
gm  in  1794,  and  by  the  Prussians  in  1814. 

BOISSUSV,  Jtuk  JacqMS  4e,  a  French  enn'aver, 
bom  in  Lyons,  Nov.  29, 1786,  died  there,  March 
1,1810.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  piunting ; 
but  his  health  having  suffered  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  colors,  he  turned  to  engraving  and  etch- 
ing. He  was  a  friend  of  Joseph  Vemet,  and 
in  his  own  line  had  no  rival  His  etchings, 
which  are  either  original  compositions  or  copies 
of  Flemish  pictures,  may  be  ranked  next  to 
those  of  Rembrandt 

B0I8ST,  Hllatre  fetliiM  Ottave  Bm1II6,  marquis 
de,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  Paris,  March 
4,  1798,  died  there,  Sept  26,  1866.  He  was 
a  member  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family, 
served  as  secretary  of  legation  in  London  un- 
der Chateaubriand,  and  in  1889  entered  the 
chamber  of  peers,  where  his  continued  alterca- 
tions with  its  president,  the  duke  de  Pasquier, 
and  his  eccentric  invectives,  acquired  for  him 
much  notoriety.  His  exposure  of  political  scan- 
dals caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  political 
banquet  in  Paris  which  preceded  the  downfall 
of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  by  opposing  the  ex- 
treme revolutionists  he  lost  his  chance  for  an 
election  to  the  constituent  and  legislative  as- 
semblies. In  1858  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  senate,  where  he  became  conspicuous 
for  his  bitter  and  occasionally  brilliant  speeches, 
and  his  animosity  against  the  ultra  liberals  of 
1 848.  He  married  in  1 851  Lord  Byron^s  former 
mistress,  the  countess  Guiccioli. 

B018ST  D'ANCLAS,  Fnnftis  IiMm  ie,  a  French 
statesman,  bom  at  St.  Jean  Chambre,  Dec.  8, 
1756,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1826.    His  family 


were  Protestant,  and  had  destined  him  to  the 
bm* ;  but  having  purchased  the  place  of  stew- 
ard to  the  count  of  Provence,  afterward  Louis 
XVIIL,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  states 
general  and  of  the  convention.  In  the  latter 
he  for  the  most  part  sided  with  the  Girondists. 
He  voted  for  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  his 
captivity,  and  for  his  deportation,  and,  when 
extreme  measures  were  determined  upon,  for 
an  appeal  to  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  for 
the  postponement  of  his  execution.  These 
evidences  of  moderation  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
throughout  the  reign  of  terror  he  kept  himself 
in  the  background ;  but  on  the  downfall  of 
Roberoierre  he  reappeared  at  the  tribune.  He 
was  chosen  secretaiy  of  the  convention,  Oct 
7,  1794,  and  two  months  later  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety.  While  super- 
intending the  provisioning  of  Paris,  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  populace  as  having  caused  the 
scarcity  of  bread  which  prevailed.  In  the 
dreadfol  insurrections  of  April  1  and  May  20. 
1795,  his  situation  was  exceedingly  difficult  ana 
dangerous,  yet  he  acted  with  firmness  and  judg- 
ment He  presided  over  the  tumultuous  delib- 
erations of  tne  convention  with  like  intrepidity. 
After  the  convention  passed  away,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  500,  and  subsequently 

E resident  Being  hostile  to  the  directory,  he 
e  was  accused,  Sept  5. 1797,  of  corresponaing 
with  the  royalist  club  of  Cllchy,  and  condemned 
to  deportation.  For  two  years  he  was  con- 
cealea,  but  at  last  surrendered  himself  a  pris- 
oner at  the  island  of  Ol^ron.  Bonaparte  re- 
leased him,  and  in  1800  named  him  to  the 
trU)unate.  where  he  was  chosen  president  in 
1808.  Tne  following  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  with  the  title  of  count.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  he 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government, 
and  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  Euai  $ur  la  tie,  le$  eeriU  et  Us 

?nnion$  de  M,  de  Malesherbea  (2  vols.  8vo, 
aris,  1819-'21),  and  of  Etudes  litUrairei  et 
poetiquee  d*un  vieillcbrd  (5  vols.  12mo,  1825). 

B0I8TB,  Pierre  Ctaaie  Vlctt Ire,  a  French  lexi- 
cographer, bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  at  Ivry, 
April  24,  1824.  He  was  successively  an  advo- 
cate, printer,  and  man  of  letters,  and  composed 
a  DieHonnaire  univereel  de  la  langue  /ran- 
paiee,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  deserving  the 
popularity  which  it  immediatelv  obtained.  It 
appeared  hi  1800,  and  passed  through  six  edi- 
tions during  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  To  each 
edition  the  author  added  some  new  feature, 
first  the  etymologies,  then  the  original  authori- 
ties, finally  sentences  and  maxims,  or  select 
thoughts,  where  each  word  is  employed.  He 
publQiea  also  a  Dictionnaire  de  geo^aphie 
uniffeneUe  aneienne  et  modeme  (1806),  and 
several  works  on  the  principles  of  granmiar  and 
literature. 

BOIVar,  Maria  Ine  Tldeire  €lllala,  a  French 
midwife,  bom  near  Paris,  April  9,  1778,  died 
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Ha7l6, 1841.  Shewasedaoatedia  a  nimnerj, 
where  by  ber  talents  she  attracted  the  &tt«D- 
tion  of  the  nster  of  Lonis  XVI.,  Madame  Elisa- 
beth. The  nnnnery  was  dMlrojed  in  tlie  revo- 
IntioD,  and  she  then  spent  three  ;ears  in  the 
atndj  of  anatomy  and  midwiferj.  In  179T  she 
married  an  employee  at  Versailles  named  Boi- 
Tin,  and  on  being  left  after  a  short  time  a 
iridow  wid)  a  chfld  and  without  fortmie,  she 
nndertook  the  office  of  midwife  at  the  Mater- 
nity hospital;  and  in  1601  was  appointed  obief 
snperintendent  of  the  institntion,  to  which  at 
her  sngnestion  a  special  school  of  aooonchement 
wae  added  by  Chaptal,  The  order  of  civil 
merit  waa  conferred  npon  her  by  the  king  of 
Pmssia  in  1814,  and  she  received  the  desree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  university  of  Marberg.  ller 
Memorial  de  Vart  de»  a<!ei>u«A«)n0nfi,  poblished 
in  1B24,  passed  throagh  many  editions. 

BOJIDM,  Oape,  a  lofty  headland  of  W.  Afri- 
ca, in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion.  14°  2S'  W.  This  oape 
is  momitainons  and  rooky,  being  die  western 
termination  of  the  Black  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend eastward  into  the  interior  of  Sahara, 
and  as  far  northward  as  Oape  Nnn.  The  coast 
is  very  dangeroas,  being  perpetually  shrouded 
in  mists,  and  strong  currents  setting  in  toward 
the  land.    For  many  years  it  intemipted  the 

Erogress  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigatora, 
at  was  finally  passed  by  Giliones  in  14S3. 
BOKEE,  fiewge  Hnry,  an  American  dramatist 
and  poe't,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1824.  Be 
gradaated  at  Princeton  college  in  1S42,  studied 
law,  bat  did  not  pursue  the  profession,  and  in 
1847  published  the  "  Lesson  of  Life  and  other 
Poems."  Next  he  wrote  "Oalaynos,  a  Trage- 
dy,"  which  at  once  extended  Us  repntaldoo, 
and  was  aacceastiilly  played  in  London,  Jlia 
next  production  was  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  wmch 
was  succeeded  by  the  tragedies  of  "Leonor  de 
Gnzman"  and  "Froncesca  da  Rimini,"  Ho 
published  two  volumes  of  "  Plays  and  Poems  " 
at  Boston  in  1866,  and  during  the  civil  war 
produced  many  patriotic  poems,  which  were 
oolleat«d  in  one  volume  entitled  "Poems  of 
the  War  "  fBoaton,  1864).  He  was  appointed 
minister  resident  at  Oonstantdnople  in  1871. 

BOKHlKi.  L  A  khanate  of  Independent 
Tarkistan,  central  Asia,  between  lat.  36°  and 
48°  N.,  and  Ion.  83°  SO'  and  68°  80'  E. ;  bounded 
N.  by  the  desert  of  Klzil  Room,  N.  E.  and  £. 
by  Russian  Tnrkistan,  Kbokan,  and  Eoondooz, 
8.  by  Balkh,  Maimana,  and  Afghanistan,  and 
W,  by  Khiva ;  area,  about  100,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
roughly  estimated  at  2,500,000.     The  western. 

SarU,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the 
iboon,  which  are  lined  with  loxariant  vegeta- 
tion, present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  desert 
Hmilar  to  those  of  Arabia,  devoid  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  subject  to  the  tebbad,  a  hot  dry 
wind,  which  sweeps  swiftly  across  the  arid 

Elwns,  and  if  overtaking  a  caravan  overwhelms 
oth  men  and  animals,  and  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal.  The  eastern  part  of  the  khanate, 
which  is  hilly  and  watered  by  aSlnenta  of  the 
Jihoon  and  the  Zerafshan  or  Kohik,  ia  more 


fertile.    Spurs  of  the  Paropamlaan  range  In  the 
southeast  give  rise  to  a  nmnber  of  strearoa. 


Amoo  Darya  (the  ancient  Oxos),  which 
flows  N.  W.  through  the  oenlfe  of  tAe  coun- 
try; the  Zera&han,  flowing  W.  from  the 
now  Russian  territory  of  Bomarcand  to  and 
past  the  city  of  Bokliara,  and  dividing  into  sev- 
eral channels,  which  with  artificial  irrigating 
canals  form  a  network  of  streams  rendering  the 
district  exceedingly  fertile;  and  the  Bhehri- 
xebz,  between  the  Zera&han  and  the  Jiboon. 
The  last  two  terminate  in  small  salt  lakes  or 
are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  cultivated  land  is  di- 
vided into  squares  with  boundaries  marked  by 
ridges  of  turf  raised  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  The  water  from  the  riven  and 
canals  flows  through  trenches,  which,  as  well 


as  the  narrow  nnds  of  the  farm  lands,  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate, the  summer  beginning  in  March  and  last- 
ing till  October.  During  tJiis  season  no  run 
f^s,  and  Uie  thermometer  risea  to  90°  in  the 
day,  but  the  nights  are  cooL  October  and 
February  are  the  rainy  seasons.  The  wintera 
are  open,  though  sometimes  the  snow  coven 
-'.  ground  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  January,  the 
i^'Jdest  month,  tbe  mercury  falls  as  low  aa  6*. 
'fhe  more  violent  storms  come  usDally  from  the 
northwest.  They  are  often  aooompaiued  with 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust  which  render  ophthal- 
mia frequent,  but  otherwise  the  olimatw  influ- 
ences are  healthy.  The  prindpol  vegetable 
productions  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rioa, 
sesame,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulse,  tropical  frails 
and  vegetables,  a  species  of  indigo  plant,  manna, 
cotton,  and  silk.  Bang,  an  intosicatiiig  dn^ 
is  made  from  hemp  seeds.    Qold  la  fraud  in 


the  riven,  salt  ia  obtained  from  the  Bmall  lakes, 
and  Bulphur  and  sol  amraoniac  arc  also  found. 
Timber  is  brought  from  the  mountaina,  bnt 
on  the  plains  only  willow  nnd  poplar  are  found. 
The  wild  animals  of  Bokhara  are  bears^  wolves, 
foies,  ,iackalI^  wild  a«9es.  bares,  and  antelopes, 
The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  camels,  drome- 
daiicG,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  The 
sheep  are  of  the  fat-tailetl  breed,  and  there  is 
a  iiernlitir  species  with  a  jet-blacli  curly  fleece ; 
lamb  ek'ina  are  exported  to  Persia.  TTie  goats 
iif  Bokhara  are  a  variety  of  the  Thibetan  and 
Ca^^hmero  breed,  and  yield  a  fine  shawl  hair. 
The  jiopiitation  of  Bokhara  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  TJzbecks,  Tt^iiks,  Turkomans, 
Afghani,  Kirghiz,  Arabs  (the  descendants  of 
the  Mohammedan  conqnerors),  Kalmucks,  llin- 
doop.  and  Jews.  The  Tiyiks  are  snpposed  to 
be  the  moat  ancient  inhabitants,  and  are  said 
to  resemble  the  Caucasian  type  moat  nearly; 
theyhaToalargeportionof  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  their  hands.  The  tlibecks  lead 
mostly  ■  nomadic  life,  and  are  noted  loi  their 
hospitality  to  strangers.  The  Persians  are 
nearly  all  either  slaves  who  have  been  kid- 
napped by  tho  Tnrkomans  and  sold  here,  or 
such  as  hava  purchased  tlieir  freedom;  they 
enliven  trade,  enter  the  government  servico, 
and  several  of  them  oconpy  tlie  highest  posi' 
tions  in  the  state.  The  Jews  here  aa  in  the 
adjoining  countries  are  the  persecuted  race, 
emigration  even  being  forbidden  thorn.  The 
Turkoinana  roam  over  the  country  with  their 
flocks  and  berdo,  plundering  and  kidnapping 
persons  on  the  frontiers  and  selling  them  into 
slavery  in  the  interior.  Turkic  dialects  are 
spoken  by  most  of  the  inhabitanla.  The  pre- 
vailinz  religion  is  the  Mohammedan.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  foreign  conn- 
tries  by  means  of  caravans,  though  the  e^tor- 
tiooate  customs  dues  in  Bokhara,  as  in  the 
DeighborinR  states  trnveraod  by  the  caravans, 
and  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Turkomans 
tend  to  cripple  it.  The  imports  from  Rus- 
sia are  muslins,  leather,  metnU,  dyes,  and 
paper;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  English 
manufactures.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  engar ; 
from  China,  tea  and  porcelain.  The  exports 
are  rhnbarb,  cotton,  skins,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured silk,  camel's  and  goat's  hiur,  fl-esh  and 
preserved  fmits,  and  shawl  goods. — Tho  gov- 
ernment is  a  military  despotism.  At  its  head 
stands  the  emir  aa  commander-in-chief,  prince, 
and  chief  of  religion.  Under  him  are  tJie 
vizier,  the  mehter  dettvrkkanji  (steward),  be' 
uhiaitehi  (receiver  of  customs).  The  military 
and  other  civli  dignitaries  are  &' 
three  clasees,  the  Ittu  lipaM  (high 
arifa,  comprising  the  secretary  of 
orfti  tipahi  (the  middle  fnnctionari 
Of*"?*  JHpaAi  (subalterns).  The  ad 
divisions  of  the  conntrv  are  base 
larser  citiea,  and  include  at  prese 
Boklinra,  Karahi,  Tchardyni,  and 
The  last  named,  owing  to  its  contim 
*ith  the  khan,  ia  not  at  all  times 
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Ject  to  him.  Each  diviidon  baa  a  govemor,  who 
13  allowed  as  his  salary  a  fixed  share  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  district.— The  country  was  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Transoxiana  or  Sogdiana.  The  conquests  of 
the  Mohammedans  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bolor  Tagh,  and  to  them  Bokhara,  in  its  former 
and  wider  extent,  was  known  as  the  Mawar-al- 
Nahr,  and  became  famous  for  its  great  semina- 
ries of  learning  at  Samarcand,  Balth,  and  Bo- 
khara. Even  in  modern  times  these  cities,  of 
which  only  the  last  now  belongs  to  the  khan- 
ate, enjoy  a  considerable  refutation  for  their 
schools.  For  several  centuries  before  tho  con- 
quest by  Genghis  Khan,  aboot  1220,  Bokhara 
was  regarded  as  belonging  to  Persia ;  but  sub- 
sequently, and  chiefly  after  the  invasion  by  t!ie 
Mongols  under  Tamerlane  in  1870,  the  Persian 
element  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Uzbeeks,  and 
Tamerlane  intended  to  make  Samarcand  his 
capital.  At  the  close  of  tho  15th  century  his 
descendants  were  driven  from  power  by  the 
house  of  the  Hheibani.  The  ablest  of  these 
was  Abdullah  Khan,  bom  in  1588,  who  con- 
quered Badakhslian,  Herat,  and  Mpshcd.  His 
son  was  unable  to  maintain  his  throne,  and 
was  assa.*ainated  in  1697.  The  ovcrtbrown 
dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Astra- 
khanides  (descendants  of  Genghis  Khan),  who 
remained  in  power  till  1T37.  Ehid  Feiz,  the 
last  of  this  dynasty,  was  murdered  by  Behim 
Ethan,  wlio  ruled  with  independent  authority, 
hut  under  the  title  of  vizier.  Upon  his  death 
Ihe  government  was  seized  by  Daniel  Beg,  to 
whom  succeeded  tho  emirs  Shah  Murad,  Said 
Khan,  and  Nasrullah  Ehan.  The  last  of  these 
is  known  by  the  wars  which  he  waged  with 
Kliokan,  and  by  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
several  European  travellers.  In  1688  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  Persia  sent  Col.  Stoddart  to 
Bokhara,  to  assure  tho  emir  of  the  friendly 
feeling  entertained  toward  him  by  England. 
NasniUah,  enraged  at  receiving  no  reply  to  let- 
ters which  be  nad  sent  to  the  qiieen,  threw 
Stoddart  into  prison.  Capt.  Conolly,  who  was 
sent  on  a  like  errand,  met  the  aaine  fate,  and 
both  were  put  to  death  in  1842  on  charge  of 
being  spies.  Since  then  few  Europeans  bare 
visited  Bokhara.  The  missionary  Wolf  went 
there  in  1843,  and  brought  back  tidings  of  the 
fate  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  Id  1841  a  Rus- 
sian expedition,  consisting  of  Col.  Bateneff, 
Lieut  Bogoslovsky,  the  geographer  Khani- 
-iff,  and  the  naturalist  Lehmann,  visited  Bo- 
khara at  the  request  of  the  emir ;  tlie  last  two 
iccounta  of  their  journey  (Khani- 
icripUon  of  the  Khanate  of  Bo- 
Russian,  8t.  Petersburg,  1848;  trans- 
English  by  Bode,  London,  1845 ; 
Reite  naek  Bokhara  und  Samiir- 
Petersbnrg,  1865).  In  1868  three 
ivazzj,  Litto,  and  Meazza,  went  there 
o  procure  eggs  of  the  silkworm, 
imprisoned,  but  were  released  after 
lUgn  the  intervention  of  the  Rnssian 
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government.  In  the  same  year  Vdmb^ry,  a 
Hungarian  scholar,  disgaised  as  a  wander- 
ing dervish,  traversed  a  great  part  of  Tnrkistan. 
His  two  works,  "Travels  in  Central  Asia" 
(London  and  New  York,  1865),  and  "  Sketches 
from  Central  Asia"  (1867),  famish  the  most 
vflJaahle  information  respecting  Bokhara,  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  khanates.  (See  Kho- 
KAN.)  In  1850  the  Russians  estahlished  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  Darya,  on  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  hegan  to  push  southeastward 
along  the  course  of  that  river.  They  overran 
Khokan,  and  in  1865  annexed  the  northern 
part,  while  the  remainder  was  formed  into  an 
independent  khanate  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Mozafiar  Eddin,  who  had  succeeded 
Nasrullah,  attacked  this  khanate  in  1866,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Russians,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  region  of  the  Sir  Darya.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  in  November,  1867 ;  but 
hostilities  broke  out  again  in  the  following 
spring.  The  Russians  took  Samarcand,  and 
moved  toward  the  city  of  Bokhara.*  The 
eldest  son  of  the  emir  raised  an  insurrection 
against  his  fatlier,  and  Mozaffar  Eddin  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Russians, 
ceded  to  them  Samarcand  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory, promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and 
virtually  became  a  dependant  of  Russia.  In 
1868  the  emir  became  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Cabool,  and  by  Russian  aid  gained  the  region 
as  far  south  as  the  Jihoon,  which  in  1869  was 
established  as  the  boundary  between  Bokhara 
and  Afghanistan.  In  1870  the  fanatical  princes 
of  Shehrizebz  made  an  incursion  into  the  Rus- 
sian territory,  but  were  defeated.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  Shehrizebz,  the  Russians  made 
it  over  to  the  emir  of  Bokhara.  The  emir  has  a 
standing  army  of  40,000  cavalry,  which  in  case 
of  need  can  be  increased  to  60,000.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  khanate,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Zerafshan,  in  lat.  89"  45'  N.,  Ion.  64**  25'  E.,  430 
m.  N.  W.  of  Cabool ;  pop.  about  70,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by  11  gates,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  inner  and  the  outer 
city,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  quarters. 
It  contains  upward  of  100  mosques,  and  about 
80  medreses  or  colleges.  The  instruction  given 
in  these  institutions  is  upon  the  Koran  and 
religious  casuistry,  and  there  are  a  few  books  on 


logic  and  philosophy.  Poetry  and  history  are 
regarded  as  frivolous  subjects  of  study,  and 
even  disgraceful.  The  number  of  students  is 
represented  at  5,000  from  different  parts  of  the 
khanate  and  the  bordering  states,  India,  China, 
and  Russia.  The  poorer  students  have  a  yearly 
pension  from  the  emir.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  tortuous,  and  the  houses  built  chiefly  of 
brick  or  mud  with  flat  roofs ;  ^lass  is  unknown 
except  in  the  form  of  beads  or  other  orna- 
ments, and  the  windows  are  furnished  only 
with  wooden  shutters.  The  bazaars  are  mostly 
of  wood,  with  mats  stretched  across ;  very  few 
are  of  stone.  The  emir  resides  in  the  citadel, 
which  is  defended  by  a  few  old  brass  piec<^ 
The  supply  of  water  is  scanty.  A  disease 
called  the  Rishte  is  peculiar  to  Bokhara,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  It 
consists  of  a  boil  from  which  issues  a  long 
worm  like  a  thread.  This  is  carefully  extractc^l, 
and  sometimes  the  wliole  infected  place  is  cat 
out.  In  either  case  it  leaves  a  hideous  s<':Lr, 
completely  disfiguring  the  person  if  atta(*ked  in 
the  face.  The  favorite  and  universal  beverage 
is  tea,  of  which  there  are  several  excellent 
kinds  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  those  in 
western  markets.  European  cotton  and  wool- 
len stufl*s,  cutlery,  beads,  &c.,  find  their  way 
into  Bokhara  through  the  medium  of  Persian 
traders  and  dervishes.  Coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  as  also  the  finest  silks,  and  leather 
boots,  are  manufactured, — Bokhara  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Trybactra  of  the  ancients.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  successively  the  capital  of 
Turkistan,  of  the  Sainanides,  and  of  various 
Mongol  rulers.  In  1219  it  was  captured  and 
burned  by  Genghis  Khan,  but  was  rebn'dt  soon 
after.  In  1870  it  was  captured  by  Tamerlane, 
whose  dynasty  reigned  there  till  1498.  S'mce 
that  time  the  history  of  the  city  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  khanate. — See  "  Bokhara,  its  His- 
tory and  Conquest,"  by  Prof.  Arminins  Vam- 
b6ry  (London,  1873). 

BOL,  FerdlBandy  a  Dutch  painter  and  etch^, 
bom  at  Dort  in  1611,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1681  or  in  1686.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  is  best  known  by  his  admirable 
portraits  in  the  style  of  that  master,  thongli  be 
likewise  executed  historical  paintings.  Many 
of  his  works  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Amsterdam. 
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Bern,  a  canton 560 

Bern,  a  city  .  670 

Bemadotte,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules... .  671 

Bernalillo  co 572 

Bernard,  Saint  672 

Bernard,  Claude 674 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis 575 

Bernard,  Jacques 575 

Bernard,  John 575 

Bernard,  Wllliara  Bayle 575 

Bernard,  Simon 676 

Bernard,  Samt.  Great  and  Little. 

See  Saint  Bernard. 

Bernard  of  Trevlso 575 

Bomardln  of  Siena.  Saint 676 

Bemardln  de  St.  Pierre.    See  Saint 

Pierre. 

Bemnrdln^ 676 

Bernardo  del  Carpio. '. .  576 

Bemau 576 

Bemauer,  Agnes 676 

Bemay 676 

Bembuig 576 

Berners,  Lady  Juliana 577 

Bemers,  John  Bourchler. 577 

Bernettl,  Tommaso 677 

Bemhard,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. .  577 

Bernhard,  Karl 577 

Beml,  Francesco 677 

Bemler,  Franfols 67S 

Bcmlna 67S 

BcminL,  Giovanni  Lorenzo 673 

Bernis,  Francois  Joachim  de  Pierre 

de 678 

Bernoulli,  lamlly  of. 578 

Bernoulli,  James 678 

Bernoulli.  John  (three) 579 

Bernoulli,  Danle! 6^ 

Bernoulli,  Nicholas  (two) 579 

Boi^illl,  James 579 

BenliuUI,  Jerome 590 

Bejuoulll,  Christopher. 580 

Benistorff,  Johann  Ilartwig  Ernst, 

Count 680 

Bemstorfl;  Andreas  Peter,  (?ount. .  5^ 

Bercea. 6s0 

Berosus 680 

Berquln,  Amaud 5-50 

Berrien  co.,  Ga 581 

Btsrrlen  co.,  Mich 581 

Berrien,  John  Macpberson 581 

Berry  .  6S1 

Berry,  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth,  Duch- 
ess of 581 

Berr>',  Charles  Ferdinand.  Duke  of.  681 
Berry,  Marie  Caroline  Fefdluaudo 

Louise,  Duchess  of. 681 

Berry,  Mary 582 

Berryer,  Antolne  Pierre 582 

Berserkers .583 

Bertbelot.  Pierre  Engine  MarcelUn.  5^ 

B?rthplsdorf 6S8 

Berthler  co 588 

Berthler,  Jean  Ferdinand 688 

Berthler,  Louis  Alexandre 588 

Bertbold  of  Ratlsbon 5«>4 

BerthoIIet,  Claude  Louis 6<4 

Bertboltot,  Am6d6e. 685 

Bertie  CO.. 586 

BirtiD,  Louis  Fran(olA 5^^ 

f^gjgf^  T  *-»-*#—»«  *-Tnnnd 585 

Brn^  6.-5 

685 
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Bertlnl,  Ilenrl 569 

Bertrand  de  Bom.    See  Bom. 

Bertrand,  Henri  Gratien 586 

Berulle,  Pierre  de 686 

Berwick,  James  Fitz-Jamee,  Duke 

of 6S6 

Berwick -on-Tweed , 586 

Berwickshire 587 

Beryl 538 

Berytus.    See  Bevroul. 

BerzcUus,  Johan  Jakob. 6S8 

Berzsenyl,  Daniel 589 

Besan^on 590 

Besborodko,    Alexander    Andreye- 

vitch.  Prince 690 

Besoherelle,  Louis  Nicolas 500 

Besltun.    See  Behittun. 

Bessamba,  fhmlly  of 590 

Bessarabia 691 

Bessorioo,  John 501 

BesseL  Friedrlch  Wllhehn 501 

Bessemer,  Hennr 602 

Be66l(>res.  Jean  Baptlsto. t92 

BestuzhelT,  Alexander 502 

Bestazbeir-Rlumln,  fiimlly  of 692 

Betancos,  Domingo  de. 508 

Betel  Nut 598 

Betham,  Sir  William 598 

Bethany 598 

Bethany,  Va, 594 

Bethel 5J4 

Bethel,  Me 604 

Betbencourt,  Jean,  Seigneur  de 594 

Bethesda C94 

Beth  Huron,  Upper  and  Lower....  594 

Bethlehem- 594 

Bethlehem,  Pa 506 

Bethlehemites 596 

Bethlen,  GAbor. 5l>6 

Bethphagc.. 696 

Bethsolda 696 

Bethune : 59T 

Betbune,  George  Washingon,  D.  D.  5,*T 

Betlla 6)T 

Betrothment 597 

Bctterton,  Thomas 5Hd 

BeUlneill.  Saverlo 598 

Betty,  William  Henry  West 59S 

Betwah 599 

Beukels.  Willem. SOS 

Beiil6,  Charies  Ernest. 59S 

Beumonvllle.  Pierre  de  Rud,  Mar- 
quis do  609 

Beust,    Friedrich   Ferdinand    voo. 

Count 599 

Beuthen  (two) 60f> 

Bevelond,  North  and  South 6()0 

Bevenn 600 

Beveridge,  William GOO 

Be>erioy 600 

Bovcrioy,  John  of &)0 

Beveriv,  Mass , . ,  600 

Bewldc,  Thomas 601 

Bexar  CO 601 

Bexar  District,  Texas 601 

Bexlej-,    Lord.       8«o   Vanslttart, 
Nicholas. 

Beyle,  .Marie  IlenrL 601 

Be>Toiit 601 

Beza.  ThAodoro  dc 6*18 

Beza^fl  Codex f  08 

Bi'zlers C08 

Bezoar 604 

Bhadrinath 604 

Bh.igavat  GIta.    See  S:mskrit  Lan- 
guage and  Lltemture. 

Bhamo 604 

Bhartrihari 6»»4 

Bhatgiin (X« 

Bhawalpoor C<)5 

Bheels 005 

Bhooj GiJS 

Bbopaul 605 

Bhotin.    See  Bootan 606 

BhurtpocA' 606 

Blafra 606 

Biafra,  Bight  of 606 

Blalystok 606 

Bianchlnl,  Francesco 606 

Biard,  Auguste  i*>anfols 607 

Biarritz 60T 

Blasctwo) 60T 
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Bkad.  TheodoHe 694 

Bkndrata.  Giorgio 695 

BknjrinU   Giascppe    Marco    Marl* 

FeHcc 695 

Bbokenbnrg. 695 

filuH)ul.  JerAme  Adotphe 6)5 

Bknqai.  Louis  Aogoste 6  >6 

Bbrnej 696 

Bkn^^DT 696 

Bhitlng 697 

Bbjre 708 

BiMcfaiiMr 708 

Bknchlng  Powder 706 

BledowTLadwIg 707 

Bfed^oo  CO 708 

Bledsoe.  Albert  Taylor 708 

Bteek,  Friedrich 708 

Bleek.  Wilhelm  Ileinricb  Iminanuel  70S 

Blelbtrea,  Oeorg 7<»8 

Bfemvee 708 

Blende 70S 

Blenheim. 709 

Blennerfaawett,  Harman 709 

Blennr 710 

Bkn 710 

B<ee5in|^n,  Manraret,  Countess  of.  71 1 

BHcher,  Steen  Stceosen 711 

BKdah 711 

BBirh.  William 711 

BHnd,  The 712 

BHnd,  Karl 722 

Bund  Fish 722 

BUndworm 728 

BlUter 724 

Bioch.  Markus  Elieser 724 

Block,  Maurice 724 

Blockade 724 

Block  Island 725 

Blodjfct,  Lori.i 725 

Blodifet,  Samuel 726 

Bloemaert.  Abraham 726 

Bk>emen.  Jan  Frans  van 726 

Bloemen,  Peter  van 726 

Bloemfonteln 726 

Blois 726 

Bk>mfi«ld,  Cliarles  James 727 

Blommaert,  Philip 727 

Blond,  Jacques  Cbristophe  le 727 

Blondei 727 

Blood 728 

Blood,  Thomas. 786 

Bloodhound 786 

Bloodletting 787 

Blood  Money 78h 

Blood  Rain 788 

Bk>odn>ot 7S8 

Blood  Stains 789 

Bloodstone 741 

Bioomarr 741 

Bloomfleld.  Robert 744 

Bloomfield,  Samuel  Thoma^D.D..  744 

Bloomington,  Ind 74i 

Bloumln^n.  Ill 744 

Blount  CO.,  Ala 744 

Blount  CO.,  Tenn 744 

Blount,  Charles 744 

Bkmnt,  Thomas. 745 
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Blount  WlUlam 745 

Bbw,  John 745 

Blowing  Machines 745 

Blowpipe 747 

Blucher,  Gebhard  Leberecht  von. . .  750 
BludoS,  Dmitri  NIkoIaye%itch,Count  766 

Blue 757 

Bhie,  PrussUn.    See  Prussian  Blue. 

Bluebh^ 757 

Blue  Earth  oo 757 

Blueflelds 757 

Blueflsh 757 

Blueing  of  Metals 758 

Blue  Laws. 758 

Blue  Lick  Springs 759 

Blue  Monday 709 

Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica. 769 

Blue  Mountains,  Australia 709 

Blue  Ridge 759 

Blue  River 750 

Bhie  Stockhigs 769 

Blue  Vitriol    See  Copper,  Sulphate 

of. 

Bluet  d^ Arb^res,  Bernard 760 

Blum,  Robert 760 

Blnmenboch,  Johann  Friedrich 760 

Blunt,  Edmund  March 761 

Blunt  Edmund 761 

Blunt  John  James 761 

Bluntschll,  Johann  Kaspar 761 

Boa 762 

Boaden,  James. 768 

Boadicea 768 

Boer 768 

Boardnum,  George  thma. 764 

Boardman,  George  Dana,  D.  D 765 

Boatbill 765 

Boari<«ta. 766 

Bobodilla,  Francisco  de 766 

Bobolink 767 

Bobruisk 707 

Boca  Tigris 767 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni 767 

Boccago,  Manoel  Maria  Barbosa  du  769 

lioccage,  Marie  Anne  Le  Page 769 

Boccanera,  Simone 769 

Boccanera,  Gllle 769 

Boccherinl.  Lulgi 769 

Boccone,  Paolo 769 

Bochart  Samuel 769 

Bochnia 769 

Bocholt 769 

Bochsa,  Robert  Nicolas  Charles 770 

Bochum 770 

Bock,  Cornelius  Peter 770 

Bock,  Franz 770 

Bock,  Kari  August 770 

liock.  Karl  Ernst 770 

Rookenhelm 770 

Uockeison,  Johann.    See  John  of 

Ley den. 

Rockh,  August 770 

Rocking,  Eduard 771 

Rocklln.  Arnold 771 

Booksberger,  Hans  or  HIeronymus .  771 

Bode.  Johann  Elert 771 

Bodenstedt  Friedrich  Martin 771 
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Bodichon,  Engine 772 

Bodichon,  Barbara  Leigh 772 

Bodin,  Jean 772 

Bodleian  Library 772 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas 778 

Bodmer,  Georg 718 

Bodmer,  Johann  Jakob 778 

Bodmin 778 

Bodoni,  Glambattista. 778 

Boehm,  Jakob 774 

Boeotia 774 

Boerhaave,  Hermann 775 

Boers 775 

Bo^thins,  Anidus  Manlius  Totxjua* 

tus  Severinns 777 

Bo^thius,  Hector. "7& 

Bo^'tie,  Etlenne  de  la 7"S 

Bog 778 

Bog,  a  river  of  Russia.    See  Bog. 

Bog  Ore 779 

Bogardu^  Everardus "^0 

Bogardus,  James 7S0 

Bogdano\itch.  Ippollt  Fedorovftch .  781 

Boggs,  Charles  Stuart 781 

Bogllpoor 7M 

Bogoaukhov 7S1 

Bogomlles.    See  Basil,  a  Bulgarian 
physician. 

Bogota,  Santo  F6  de 781 

Bogue,  David 768 

Boguslawskl.  Adalbert 788 

Boba-Eddin,  Abul  -  Mohassen  To* 

suflbnShedod 7S8 

Bohemia. 788 

Bohemian  Brethren 7^ 

Bohemian  Language  and  Literature  787 

Bohemond,  Marc 790 

Bohl  Fnber,  CeclMa 790 

Bohlen,  Peter  von 790 

B".hra.  Theobald "iM) 

Bohn.  Henry  George 790 

Bohol no 

Bohtllngk.  (Hto "91 

Bohun.  Edmund 7i»l 

Eolardo,  Matteo  Maria 791 

Bokldleu,  Francois  Adrien 791 

Boll 791 

Boll 792 

Bolloau-Despr^aux,  Nicolas 71*2 

Boiling  Point 798 

Boisard,  Jean  Jacques  Francois  Ma- 
rie   796 

Bolgard,  Jacques  FSanpols 796 

Bolfti\  CO 796 

Bolsi'^Clty 796 

Bols-Ic-Duc. 797 

Bolssy,  Hllalre  Etlenne  Octove  Rou- 

lUc,  Marquis  de 797 

Bolssleu,  Jean  Jacques  de 797 

Bols»y  d' Anglos,  Fianpols  Antolne 

de 797 

Bolste,  Pierre  Claude  Vlctolre 797 

Bolvin,  Marie  Anne  Vktolre  Oillaln  797 

Bojador,  Qipe 798 

Boker,  George  Henry 798 

Bokhara 798 

Bol,  FenUnand... 800 
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